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Have  You  a  Little 'Fairy  in  Your  Home? 

[T  is  a  funny  thing  about  some  people.  Particular 
-*•  about  other  things,  they  will  use  any  brand  of  soap 
that's  put  before  them.  To  them,  soap  is  merely  soap. 
CNow  Fairy  Soap 
is  more  than  soap 
— it's  pure  soap — 
it's  extraordinary 
soap. 


is  purity  itself;  it 
is  white  and  stays 
white.  Fairy  Soap 
comes  in  a  handy 
oval  cake  which 
floats. 

CWhy  buy  mere 
soap  when  you  can 
get  Fairy  Soap? 
For  toilet  and 
bath  there's  no 
other  soap  so  good 
as  Fairy. 


THE  N.  K. 
FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


EVERY  MEAL  A  JOY 

The  family  delight  to  gather  around  the  table  at  meal 
times  when  they  know  that  mother  has  been  baking  again  with 
"REINDEER''  FLOUR.  It  makes  that  sweet,  wholesome 
bread  which  gives  such   zest   to  every  meal. 

Try  it  when  you  bake  to-morrow.    Most  up-to-date 
Grocery  Stores  Sell  "Reindeer"  Flour. 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL    COMPANY 

SIMCOE  ST.  ...  PETERBOROUGH 


THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 

The   Largest   Bookshop   In  The  World 


All   the  best  Books,  English  and  Foreign, 
in  every  department  of  Literature,  at  the 
lowesl    prices  charged   by  any  bookseller. 
Bibles,   Prayer   Hunks,   Books  of  Devotion, 

in  all  styles. 

Enquiries    invited    for    Bare    Hooks,    Firs! 

Editions,  and  Out-of-Print   Hooks. 

ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WILL  BE 
SENT  POST  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Catalogue   of   Newly-Published   Books. 
Annotated  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  and   New 

Books  at   GREATLY-REDUCED   prices. 
Classified   Catalogue  of  The  Best   Books  on  all 

subjects,  at   lowest   cash   prices. 
Catalogue    of    Books    in     Beautiful     Bindings, 

suitable    for    presentation. 

Catalogues  of  Books  iii  leading  Foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Catalogue  of  the  best  Books  for  Boys  and 
(iirls. 

Catalogue  of  stationery  and  Library  Re- 
quisites. 

Bookbinding  of  every  description. 

ORDERS  BY    POST    RECEIVE 
IM.M  EDIATE  ATTENTION. 

Books    to    the    value    of    £20    sent    ocean 
freight  paid  to  any  Seaport  in  the  World. 


376  to  384  Oxford  St.,  London,  Eng. 


TRADE 
MARK 


MUSIC 

TAUGHT  FREE 

HOME  INSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  advertise  and  introduce  our  heme 
study  music  lessons  Into  all  parts  of  America,  and 
will  give  you  absolutely  free  instruction  if  yen 
will  s'implj  recommend  the  International  [nstitute 
to  your  friends  after  yon   learn   to   play. 

We  successfullj  teach  I  lano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Mandolin.  Guitar,  Banjo,  Brass  Instruments,  Cello 
mid  Sight  Singing.  Von  may  not  know  one  note 
from  another;  yet,  by  our  wonderfully  simple  and 
thorough  method,  you  can  soon  learn  to  play,    if 

you    are    an    advi ed     player    you    will    receive 

special   instruction. 

Our  lessons  :ire  sent  weekly.  They  are  so  simple 
ami  easy  that  they  are  recommended  to  any  per- 
si •  little  child  who  can  read  English.  Photo- 
graphs and  drawings   make  everything  plain. 

M   you  accept   our  free  tuition  offer  you   will   be 
asked   to  pay  only  a   very  small  amount    (averag 
ing   ii  cents  a   week)   to  cover  postage  and   neees 
sary    sheet    music.     We   have   successfully    taught 
others  and  we  can   successful!}    teach   you. 
Write  to-day  for  our  Free  booklet,  which  explab 
everything.      It    will    convince    you    and    cost    J 
nothing. 

INTERNATIONAL    INSTITI  TB    OF    Ml  SIC 
98    Fifth   Ave.,    Dep't.    I!IX    M„    New     York. 

Instruments  supplied  whet eded.     Cash  or  credit. 


THE  INVESTOR'S  PRIMER 

A  Concise  .Handbook  by  John  Moody,  con- 
taining definitions  of  all  the  important  terms 
and  phrases  employed  In  the  investment  and 
banking  business.  Part  1  covers  the  defini- 
tions of  Finance.  Part  2  gives  specific  in- 
formation regarding  various  issues  of  Pre- 
ferred  and   guaranteed   stocks. 

Price  $1.00.     Send  all  orders  to 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle. 


1VELUN0,  OUT 

Take  any  manure  spreader  you  have  ever 
seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and  chains,  all 
the  countershafts  and  stub  axles,  do  away 
with  all  adjustments  and  mount  the  beater  on 
the  rear  axle 

Kebulld  the  spreader  so  that  the  top  of  the 
box  is  only  as  high  as  your  hips.  Make  it 
stronger.  Remove  some  two  hundred  trouble- 
giving  parts  and  throw  them  away.  You  will 
then  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  the 
John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle,  Is  like 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater  and  all  its 
driving  parts  are 
mounted  on  the  rear 
axle.  This  construction 
is  patented.  You  can- 
not get  it  on  any  other 
spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the 
beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (like  that  on  automo- 
biles). It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil,  and  does  not 
get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  simple  that 
there  are  no  adjustments.  It  has  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  than  the  simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because  the 
beater  is  mounted 
on  the  rear  axle,  it 
is  only  "hip-high" 
to  the  top  of  the 
box.  Each  forkful 
of  manure  is  put 
just  where  it  is 
needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the 
spreader. 

Roller    bearings, 

Easy  to  Load.  £w  working  parts, 

the    centre    of    the 

load    comparatively    near   the   horses,   and   the 

weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 

John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

SPREADER     INFORMATION     FREE— Tells 

about  manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to 
store   it,   and   a   description   of  the  John   Deere 
preader.     Ask  for  thiB  information  as  Package 
o.  Y-1VJ. 

ohn  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Safe  Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  li  the  recog- 
nised authority  on  Canadian   lnTestmenta. 

Bach  weak  It  ftves  much  exclusive  Informa- 
tion respecting*  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  Issues,  min- 
ing stocks  and  real  estate  conditions. 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
Is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  Inquiries  about  Investments.  Write  (or 
■ample  copy  and  special  subscription  offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 


Fireproof  Cow  Stalls 


■ 


T.O  YOU  SEE  THESE  CUTS  ?    They  show  the  barn  on  tbe  Boys'  Farm  and 

1L/  '         Training     School,     Shawbridge,     Quebec.        It 

was  built  last  year  and  equipped  with  30  BT  Steel  Stalls.  On  April  last  fire  broke  out  and 
devoured  every  vestige  of  material  that  would  burn,  leaving  only  the  concrete  walls,  floors  and  BT 
Stalls.  Mr.  Matthews,  Principal  of  the  School,  writes: — "I  am  very  glad  I  put  in  your  Sanitary 
Steel  Stalls.  ONE  DOLLAR  makes  them  as  good  as  ever  after  the  fire.  Had  we  put  in  wood  stalls 
they  would  have  been  a  total  loss,  and  in  burning  they  would  have  destroyed  the  floors."  But  that 
is  not  all. 


The  Stanchions  Saved 
the  Cows 

In  a  moment  every  cow  could  be  released  from  the  BT 
Stanchions.  Thirty  could  be  freed  from  the  Stanchions 
while  three  could  be,  if  tied  with  chains.  With  cement  floors 
and  Steel  Stalls  the  stable  burnt  slowly.  Wooden  Stalls 
would  be  ablaze  like  a  furnace  before  a  single  cow  could 
be    saved. 

BT  Stalls  Make  Your  Stable 
Bright,  Clean 

BT  Steel  Stalls  do  not  soak  up  manure  or  rot.  They 
do  not  harbor  disease  germs.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
allow  the  bright  sunlight  to  flood  the  stable— there  are  no 
dark  corners.  Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant  in  the 
world  and  does  much   to  destroy  disease  germs. 

In  addition,  your  stable  will  look  well.  Nothing  will 
add  more  to  the  appearance  than  BT  Steel  Equipment. 
BT  Stalls  have  a  great  many  other  advantages  that  you 
should  know  about.  Mail  coupon  for  Free  Illustrated  Stall 
Book  that  tells  about  them  all. 


Send  in  the  Coupon 


BT  Stalls  Have  Six  Special 
Advantages 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Stall  Book  that  tells  all  the  facts 
about  BT  Stalls.  Read  how  the  patent  Aligning  Device 
Lines  up  every  cow  evenly  over  the  gutter,  so  the  manure 
falls  right  into  the  gutter  and  does  not  get  on  the  cattle 
stand.  Read  about  the  Swivel  Stanchion  Attachment,  the 
Double  Curve  Partition,  the  Swinging  Sure  Stop  Post,  the 
Divided,  Self-Cleaning  Mangers,  the  Stanchion  Rests.  It 
is  these  special  features  that  make  BT  Equipment  such  a 
profitable  investment— they  make  it  six  times  more  efficient 
than  other  styles. 

Individual  Barn   Plan  Service — 
Free 

When   writing   us,    enclose   a   rough   pencil   sketch   of   the 

floor   plan    of  •your    barn,    and   we    will    make    you    a    plan 

for    building    or    remodelling.      State    inside    dimensions    of 

barn,    number    of    cows    to    be    accommodated,    number    of 

box  stalls,  and  number  of  stalls  for  horses.     We  have  hat 

bani-planning  department   in   connection  with  our  busi- 

for    many    years,    and    believe    we    plan    the    very 

and   most   economical   layout   for   you.     Write 

Also,   don't  forget  to  mail  coupon.     Address 


and    get    our    Stall    Book    by    return    mail 
You    shoidd   have    this    book   whether   yon 
are   building,    remodelling,    or   only   mak 
ing  a  few  changes   In   your  barn.   Also 
we'll   send   our  book.    "How   to  Build 
Dairy    Barn,"     FREE. 

Please     6end     me,     without     charge 
your   Book   on   Steel   Stalls,   Stanchions, 
Pens,  Etc.     Also   send   your  bonk   "How   to 
Build  a  Dairy   Barn."     I   have  answered   your 
questions  below. 


Beatty  Bros., 
Ltd. 


546  Hill  Street 
Fergus 

Ont. 


MARTIN'S  GRINDERS  ARE  THE   GRINDERS  THAT   GRIND. 

[Martin's   Grinders   are    conceded    the 
WORLD'S  BESTg 

MARTIN'S    GRINDERS  have  a  Guaranteed  Capacity  to  pay  their  cost" 
in  less  than  20  hour's  use  at  5c.  a  bushel.     All  sizes  from   1    H.P.    up. 
They  will   save   you  money. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE   B.  AND  GET  FREE  TESTIMONIALS. 
JOBBER  AT  WINNIPEG. 

MARTIN  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis    Park,  Minn. 
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Keep  everything  around  the  farm  well  painted.  Use  your 
odd  moments  to  spread  a  little  paint  on  buildings,  buggies, 
wagons  or  farm  implements. 

Paint  beautifies,  as  well  as  protects  wooden  and  metal  surfaces  from  the  destructive 
action  of  sun,  rain  and  storm.  One  dollar's  worth  of  paint  now  will  save  twenty 
dollars'  worth  of  repairs  and  expense  later  on. 

Use  SWP  (Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Prepared)  for  your  buildings.  SWP  is  made 
of  pure  materials,  thoroughly  mixed  and  ground.  Covers  most,  looks  best,  wears 
longest.  Use  S-W  Commonwealth  Barn  Red  on  barns,  fences  and  out-buildings.  A 
good  serviceable  paint  at  a  moderate  price.  Use  S-W  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  for  pre- 
serving beautifying  shingle  roof  and  sidings.  Use  S-W  Metalastic  for  protecting  from 
rust  and  corrosion,  metal  roof  and  sidings,  steel  work,  windmills,  etc.  Use  S-W  Buggy 
Paint  for  refinishing  buggies,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  Good  for  lawn  furni- 
ture, boats,  canoes,  etc.  Use  S-W  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint  for  your  wagons, 
farm   implements  and  machinery,  garden  tools,  etc. 

There  is  a  S-W  Agent  in  your  town.     Ask  him  for  color  cards. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.:  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Your 

Vacation 

Money 


The  young  men  and  women 
with  brains  and  initiative  do  not 
sit  down  and  waste  time  wonder- 
ing where  their  vacation  money 
will  come  from.  They  use  the 
means  that  are  at  hand  to  secure 
it.  They  take  advantage  of  their 
spare  time  by  spending  it  at  work 
that  will  earn  the  best  possible 
returns. 

Last  Spring  hundreds  of  ener- 
getic young  men  and  women  earn- 
ed the  money  with  which  they 
paid  for  their  summer  vacation 
by  looking  after  our  business  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

The  work  is  fascinating,  both 
because  it  is  congenial  and  be- 
cause a  few  spare  hours  each 
week  devoted  to  it  will  enable 
you  to  enjoy  that  summer  vaca- 
tion later  on. 

We  will  appoint  you  local  re- 
presentative of  the  two  national 
magazines  of  Canada — MacLean  's 
Magazine  and  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. 

We  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
both  new  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals. If  you  will  write  for 
particulars  to-day,  we  will  show 
you  how  to  make  extra  money 
for  your  vacation. 

The  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


Is    Your    Separator    Paying? 

Standard  Cream  Separators  pay  the  maxi- 
mum profit  with  minimum  attention.  There's 
a  reason  for  using  the  Standard. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,     Ontario. 


POULTRY  WILL  PAY 

If  you  have  pure  bred  stock.  To  be  successful  eet  the 
very  best.  We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from 
the  very  best  breeds  and  the  results  will  be  certain — 
satisfactory. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
J.  H.  Rutharford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 


THIS     RIFLE   SHOULD    BE    IN    EVERY    FARMER'S    HOME 


THE   "BAYARD"  AUTO-COCKING  AND  EJECTING    SEMI-AUTOMATIC    BIFLB, 
YOU  PULL  THE  TRIGGER,  THE  BAYARD  DOES  THE  KJSS1. 


22     CAL. 


Weight  3%  lb».     Price  $8.00  Each. 

The  Bayard  is  positively  the  best  22  calibre  rifle  for  jour  home;  safe,  sure  and  accurate.  When  you  shoot  the  Mf^je 
the  recoil  cocks  the  gun  and  throws  out  the  empt,  ehell.leavingit  ready  for  the  next  .^.^'SnZd^Lt^  Catch 
apart  in  less  than  two  minutes  for  cleaning,  oiling,  etc.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  An  easily  »^™1™  ^^n  tt»  imuJ 
permits  thrrifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  is  fitted  with  an  ad  ustable  target  reai 'sight.  Owing  to  ita  long 
range  and  Its  great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommends  itself  for  target  practice  and  smaU  game  shooting.  Le°K«» 
over  all.  38%  inches.  Length  of  Barrel,  19  inches.  Weight,  3%  lbs.  Wnte  for  descriptive  booklet..  Sent,  exp 
charges    paid,    to    your    nearest    express    office    on    receipt  of   price. 


to.  *»  nu;       IUI        uco^,.^...^        .^.v— ..—  - 

Fifty   Cartridges   free   with   each   Rifle. 


McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,   P.O.   Box   580,  Montreal,  Can. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


A  Chat  With  the  Editor 


ONE  REASON  ONLY,  why  every  farmer  will  eventu- 
ally be  reading  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  that  is  — 
QUALITY.  The  farm  home  of  to-day  demands  improve- 
ment in  its  current  literature.  If  calls  for  the  best,  the 
brightest  and  the  most  helpful.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  has 
set  this  for  its  aim  and  because  it  has,  in  a  measure,  approach- 
ed its  ideals,  and  has  given 
high-class  service  to  its 
readers  explains  why  the 
present  wide  circulation 
has  been  reached. 

Our  readers  will  be 
interested  this  issue  in  the 
change  of  form  under 
which  the  Magazine  ap- 
pears. It  was  felt  by  the 
editors  and  publishers  that 
a  bigger  service  could  be 
rendered  our  readers  by 
changing  the  size.  And 
while  there  are  some  typo- 
graphical features  at  pres- 
ent not  as  perfect  as  we 
would  like,  yet  the  read- 
ers will  be  assured,  by  the 
service  already,  that  the 
future  will  be  bright  and 
helpful.  The  editor  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from 
readers  with  suggestions 
at  any  time.  Their  opin- 
ions will  be  valued  much. 

The  character  of  the 
contents  will  appeal  to  all. 
We  have  treated  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Each  writer  is 
an  authority.  The  cost  for 
illustrations  has  not  been 
spared.  Many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent 
and  many  more  will  be 
spent  to  assure  to  the  read- 
ers of  Farmer's  Magazine 
a  high-class  illustrated 
farm  journal,  in  fact,  the 
national  Canadian  publi- 
cation of  its  kind. 

The  June  issue  of 
Farmer's  will  carry  some 
interesting  stories  of  farm 
money-making  and  enter- 
prises in  Canada.  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
P.  E.  I.,  as  well  as  the 
Western  Provinces  will  be 
interested  in  these  coming 
articles. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Chap- 
man has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Mag- 
azine. Already  well- 
known  in  the  lecture  and 

demonstration  work  of  the  Ontario  Women's  Institute  and  by 
her  versatile  pen,  she  will  institute  new  features  and  render 
valuable  service  to  needs  of  our  women  and  girls  through 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  Special  writers  are  preparing  ar- 
ticles for  future  issues,  where  every  department  of  farm  en- 
deavor will  be  uplifted,  advised,  and  nelped  by  their  sug- 


gestions. More  attention  will  be  given  to  Institute  work. 
On  our  advertising  pages,  we  are  making  a  selection  of 
clean  and  reliable  firms,  from  whose  carefully  written  an- 
nouncements, the  farmer  and  his  home,  may  be  able  to  make 
selection  and  purchase  intelligently.  An  advertising  page 
should  be  as  interesting  to  the  farmer  as  any  other,  in  that 

being    a  man     of    many 


CONTENTS   FOR  MAY 

EDITED    BY    FRANK    MACKENZIE    CHAPMAN 

AGRICULTURAL  SPECIALS. 

Giving  the  City  Its  Pint  of  Milk  L.  V.  Jackes 

Feeding  the  Prairie  Farmer  Jean  McKenzie 

The  Joy  of  the  Modern  Farm  Home W.  H.  J.  Tisdale 

Growing  Sugar  on  the  Farm  Roy  Abraham 

The  Tragedy  of  Our  Rural  Roads. .  .Walter  James  Brown,  B.S.A. 

Making  a  New  Apple  in  B.C W.  J.  L.  Hamilton 

When  May  Comes  on  the  Farm  Grasmere 

Farm  Information  in  Bulletins  Editor 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

The  Ethics  of  Taxation  E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 

The  Drift  of  the  School  Room  M.  D.  Moffatt 

The  Young  Man  Finds  Himself   Dr.  O.  S.  Marden 

Indian  Farmers  of  60,000  Acres   John  McCormac 

The  Sphinx  of  Alberta W.  A.  Craick,  B.A. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Easily  Made  Salads   Winnif red  Marchand 

Afterwards    Genevieve 

The  Leaven  in  the  Rural  Home Geo.  A.  Putnam,  B.S.A. 

Woman's  Dress  Department   

Woman's  Pattern  Department   

Winning  the  Child's  Smile    Ethel  M.  Chapman 

Between   Ourselves    Genevieve 

SHORT  STORIES. 

The  Gambler's  Chance  Montague  Glass 

Mazeppa  George  Hubbard 

Garlands  and  Love  Knots   Zona  Gale 

THE  FARM  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

This  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  magazine,  and  deals  with 
some  intensely  interesting  subjects  from  the  viewpoint  of 
writers  in  the  leading  farm  magazines  of  the  world,  such  as: 
Roads  that  Defy  Time,  The  Dairy  Cow  as  a  Factor,  Sour, 
Skim  Milk  Bad  for  Calves,  Women  and  the  Land  Grant,  A 
Child  Wanted,  Taking  a  Library  to  the  People,  etc 47 

Issued  monthly  by  The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited:  John  Bayne 
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wants,  his  best  advantage 
can  be  secured  through  a 
comparison  and  examina- 
tion of  the  goods  each  firm 
puts  out.  An  advertise- 
ment is  not  a  plan  to  force 
people  to  buy :  it  is  the  sel- 
ler's bulletin  board  where- 
by his  wares  are  described 
for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  wants  such  things. 
Readers  may  be  assured 
that  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  no  fake  or  disre- 
putable advertisement  will 
appear  on  these  pages.  If 
a  farmer  needs  some  ar- 
ticle that  he  does  not  see 
advertised  here,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  write  us  and  we 
can  advise  him  where  he 
can  secure  it. 

Our  short  stories  will 
be  a  feature  of  each  issue. 
These  are  by  the  best  writ- 
ers and  will  appeal  to  ev- 
ery reader  in  the  home. 
The  "Woman's  Fashion 
and  Pattern  Departments 
will  be  stronger  than  ever. 
In  fact,  in  the  Woman's 
Department  will  be  an- 
swered all  questions  that 
may  be  asked  by  our  read- 
ers regarding  this  work.  A 
special  column  for  this  is 
opened  in  this  issue. 

The  farm  boy  and 
girl  are  probably  the  most 
important  partners  in  the 
farmstead  in  that  they  are 
the  makers  of  to-morrow's 
homes.  Just  as  the  lead- 
ing article  of  March  told 
about  the  Boy  in  Agricul- 
ture so  future  issues  will 
interest  the  young  people. 
Photographs  and  ar- 
ticles that  tell  of  the  way 
the  farmer  has  made  mon- 
ey and  success  in  his  chos- 
en crops,  will  be  always 
welcome.  Current  prices 
will  be  paid  for  accepted 
ones.  Send  them  in. 
The  Farmer's  cover  will  interest  you  every  month.  Ar- 
rangements are  completed  for  the  most  strikingly  handsome 
cover  designs  ever  issued  by  a  Canadian  farm  journal.  Spec- 
ial artists  are  at  work  to  place  on  the  farm  library  table  a 
high-class,  clean  and  charming  Magazine,  one  that  will  dig- 
nify agriculture  effort. 
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MAXIMUM    YIELDS   AT    MINIMUM    COST 

Farming  is  just  as  much  a  business  as  merchandising  and  requires  just  as  much  attention  and  system  to  profitably 
carry  it  on.  The  farmer  is  in  the  business  not  for  a  bare  living  for  himself  and  family,  or  for  a  pittance  above  his  living 
expenses,  but  he  is  in  business  for  a  real  profit — an  amount  realized  through  the  sale  of  his  product  over  and  above  every 
reasonable  cost  chargeable  to  the  production  of  his  crop.  If  he  is  not  making  this  profit  and  adding  to  the  value  of  his 
farm  either  in  acreage  or  improvements,  or  swelling  his  bank  account  then  he  has  FAILED — and  it  is  so  written  in  big 
letters. 

Farm  Davies'  Way  and  You  Will  Not  Fail 

To  ensure  success  drop  us  a  card  giving  particulars  of  the  crops  you  intend  to  grow,  also  some  idea  of  the  previous 
treatment  and  nature  of  your  soils.  We  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  recommending  the  fertilizer  to  use  and  provid- 
ing you  act  at  once  can  have  the  required  quantity  delivered  (Freight  paid  in  Ontario)  at  your  nearest  station,  in  time 
to  apply  this  spring.  Remember,  it  is  all  ready  for  application — no  worrying  about  the  mixing — put  up  in  100  pound 
jute  bags — no  breaking  your  back  lifting  200  pound  Dags  of  "raw  materials." 

Do  not  risk  the  profit  in  your  year's  work — by  indifferent  attention  to  preparation  of  your  soil — by  false  economy  in 
the  use  of  Fertilizer — by  using  other  than  "Davies'  Mixed  Brands"  or  by  a  failure  to  use  the  best  seed  you  can  buy.  Join 
the  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers  in  Ontario  and  all  over  the  Dominion  who  have  signified  their  intentions  to  "FARM 


MARK 


^r/Lizet** 


The  mark  of  quality  on  every  bag. 


DAVIES'  WAY"  by  having  placed  substantial  orders  for  a  quantity  of  our  Money  Seeds. 
It  is  up  to  you — we  are  at  your  service  and  anxious  to  help  you. 
OUR  BOOKLET,  "  FARM  DAVIES'  WAY,"  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

The  William  Davies  Company,  Limited 

Commercial  Fertilizer  Department 
WEST  TORONTO  ONTARIO 

R.  INNES,  B.S.A.,  Manager. 


1913    Made-in-Canada   Exhibition    Tour 

Come  and  see  what  Canadian  Workmen  are  making 

This  is  the  most  realistic  demonstration  of  Canada's  advance  to  leadership  in  manufactures. 
What  the  Agricultural  Shows  prove  of  the  Dominion's  pre-eminence  in  the  fields — the  Made- 
in-Canada  Exhibition  Train  does  for  her  development  in  the  factories. 

10  Cars  Full  of  Interesting  Exhibits 

From  the  leading  Canadian  Manufacturers  we  have  gathered  exhibits  of  what  is  newest  and 
best  for  farm  and  home.  Just  a  walk  through  the  train  will  be  an  education  and  delight. 
Make  especial  note  to  see  the  exhibit  of  Produce  from  the  Mixing  Farming  Districts  of  Ontario. 


Time  Table 

Intervening  Towns  will  be  reached  on 
Dates  between  those  given  below 


Winnipeg, 

May  22 

Calgary, 

June, 

7-8 

Souris, 

"     24 

Wetaskiwin, 

10 

Regina, 

"     29 

Outlook, 

" 

13 

Medicine  Hat 

June    2 

Regina, 

1 1 

15 

Lethbridge, 

"      3 

Saskatoon 

1 1 

17 

Additional  Time  Table  next  month 

Everyone  Welcome 


Admission  Free 


The  Made-in'Canada  Tour  was  a  tremendous  success 
last  year  in  every  town  on  the  route.  Don't  miss  it 
this  year.     It  has  been  improved  in  many  ways. 

Make  the  Exhibition  a  Family  Holiday. 

There  will  be  FREE  MOVING  PICTURES  and 
LANTERN  SLIDES.  Nearly  100  Fascinating  Exhibits. 

Don't  Miss  This  Unique  Treat. 
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Giving  the  City  Its  Pint  of  Milk 

The  Problems  of  Toronto's  Daily  Call   for    135   Tons 


TO  THE  average  farmer  or  milk-pro- 
ducer it  must  be  more  and  more  appar- 
ent as  time  goes  on,  that  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  shipment  of  milk  to  cities  in 
Canada  are  becoming  more  rigid  year 
by  year.  To  some  this  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant fact  but,  others  again,  have  had 
reason  to  learn  that  the  municipal  au- 
thorities have  power  to  enforce  many  of 
these  regulations  and  many  farmers 
have  experienced  loss  and  inconven- 
ience by  reason  of  this. 

To  outline  the  aim  of  the  health  of- 
ficials and  to  show  the  ground  for  many 
of  these  regulations  is  the  object  of  this 
article.  As  the  milk  inspection  system 
in  vogue  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io, appears  to  be  ideal  in  many  respects, 
we  shall  use  it  as  a  foundation  for  our 
story  and  follow  the  milk  right  through 
the  inspection  from  start  to  finish. 

Just  what  milk  is,  or  of  its  produc- 
tion by  the  processes  of  nature,  science 
knows  little,  in  fact  its  chemical  compos- 
ition and  its  possible  dangers  are  about 
the  limit  of  known  facts  regarding  milk 
— nature's  prime  food.  The  Medical 
Health  Officials,  however,  are  not  ham- 
pered by  this  boundary. 

They  begin  at  the  beginning  and  one 
of  their  first  aims  is  to  secure  healthy 
herds  producing  a  high  quality  of  milk. 
This  means  to  them  cattle  that  are  ro- 
bust and  kept  in  sanitary  condition. 
Veterinaries  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment endeavor  to  secure  these  results 
by  regularly  visiting  the  farms  shipping 
milk  to  the  city.  At  present  there  are 
two  inspectors  and  some  slight  trouble 
has  been  experienced  by  these  persons 
not  being  able  to  return  to  unsatisfac- 
tory faims  with  sufficient  regularity. 

To  overcome  this  it  is  at  present  advo- 
cated to  employ  more  veterinaries  and 
equip  them  with  motor  cycles  in  order 
that  monthly  farm  inspection  may  be 


By  Lyman  B.  Jacks 

established  and  that  the  inspectors  may 
visit  certain  farms  oftener  if  occassion 
calls  for  such  a  proceedure. 

THE   SANITARY    MILK    PAIL   AND   CAN. 

The  veterinaries  can  do  much  to  ad- 
vise and  improve  unsatisfactory    dairy 


One   type   of   covered   milk   pail. 

farms  and  this  together  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  only  sanitary  and 
healthy  cows  are  milked  constitutes 
most  of  their  work.  After  this  is  attain- 
ed the  scientific  side  of  the  question 
commences  in  earnest  and  starts  with 
the  Department  advocating  the  use  of 
the  milk  pail  illustrated  in  fig.  1.  This 
pail  as  will  be  noticed,  has  a  narrow 
mouth:  it  is  made  thus  to  hinder     the 


introduction  of  dirt    and  foreign  mat- 
ter and  is  easily  cleaned. 

The  milk  can  illustrated  in  fig.  2  is 
also  recommended.  It  is  manufactured 
of  stamped  steel  with  no  sharp  seams  to 
gather  dirt.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
smooth  interior  surface  and  the  lid, 
which  is  secured  by  a  chain  so  that  it 
may  not  be  placed  in  an  unclean  spot 
on  the  floor,  is  also  arranged  to  fit  on 
snugly.  The  hole  allowing  the  com- 
pressed air  to  escape  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  lid.  All  these  precautions 
are  necessary  to  ensure  a  clean  product 
to  start  with,  but  now  some  means  must 
be  devised  to  protect  a  farmer  who  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  place  only 
sanitary  milk  in  the  pail,  from  unscrup- 
ulous persons  handling  the  cans  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  city. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  FARMER. 

"We  know  of  cases  where  ten  cans 
have  left  the  farm  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  dairy  there  were  fourteen : 
so  we  thought  of  a  little  sealing  scheme 
to  stop  this  sort  of  work,"  said  one  of 
Toronto's  Health  Officials  to  the  writer. 
The  class  of  work  he  referred  to,  of 
course,  was  dilution  with  water  and  the 
farmer  in  order  to  protect  his  shipment, 
places  a  wire  through  the  can  fastener 
and  then  secures  the  two  ends  by  pres- 
sure between  a  small  lead  button  with  a 
special  pair  of  pliers  which  leave  eithev 
his  initials  or  a  number  raised  out  on 
the  lead  after  the  wires  are  firmly  im- 
bedded. 

Should  the  inspector-  at  the  dairy  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
milk  upon  receipt,  an  examination  of 
the  seal  at  once  shows  any  tampering 
that  has  taken  place  during  transporta- 
tion :  so  that  this  seal  protects  the  hon- 
est carrier  as  well  as  the  honest  farmer. 

Of  the  daily  supply  of  milk  coming 
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in  to  Toronto,  viz.:  106.000  quarts  or 
i  >nc  hundred  and  thirty-five  tons,  27 
per  cent.,  or  28.800  quarts,  is  brought 
in  by  wagon  and  the  remainder  is  con- 
veyed by  rail.  There  are  about  twenty 
persons  engaged  in  this  wagon  haulage. 

This  tremendous  amount  of  milk,  up- 
on reaching  the  city,  is  divided  amongst 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dairies  and  at 
this  point  the  work  of  the  Health  De- 
partment becomes  very  heavy. 

A  pint  from  each  can  must  be  run 
through  the  strainer  illustrated  in  fig. 
3  for  the  detection  of  visible  dirt.  This 
strainer  is  an  interesting  contrivance. 
A  disk  of  cotton  wool  is  clamped  into 
position  on  the  under  portion,  and  the 
body — which  holds  just  one  pint — is 
filled ;  then  the  top  is  placed  in  position 
and  the  rubber  bulb  worked  by  the 
hand  until  all  -the  inrushing  air  forces 
out  the  milk  through  the  cotton  disk. 
A  disk  that  would  be  rated  as  dirty  is 
shown  on  the  left  figure  4,  and  a  clean 
unused  disk  is  beside  it  on  the  right. 


In  former  times  the  milk  rejected  was 
dumped  right  down  the  sewer,  but  the 
Department  officials  realized  that  it  was 
of  value  for  stock  feed  and  it  was  decid- 
ed to  return  it  after  coloring  it  red  with 
a  dye.  The  dye  is  not  a  poison,  but  can- 
not be  strained  out  by  any  known  pro- 
cess. 

TESTING    FOR    BACTERIA    AND    PRESERVA- 
TIVES. 

All  cans  passing  the  inspector  as  con- 
taining clean  milk  have  a  second  small- 
er sample  taken  from  them.  This  is 
forwarded  to  the  laboratories  of  the 
Health  Department  to  receive  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  scientist.  An  un- 
scrupulous farmer,  by  various  straining 
methods,  may  fool  the  inspector  at  the 
dairy,  but  he  cannot  fool  the  laboratory 
man — the  reason  for  this  will  be  ap- 
parent as  we  proceed. 

The  scientist  in  his  laboratory,  sur- 
rounded by  glistening  glass  dishes  and 
powerful   microscopes,   takes  a  part  of 


The   milk  chemist  at   his  work. 


By  t  lie  word  dirt  is  meant  a  prepon- 
derance of  barnyard  dust  and  scrapings 
as  well  as  cow  manure.  This  is  looked 
upon  as  very  serious  and  if  much  of  the 
dirt  on  the  disk  is  composed  of  this,  the 
milk  is  not  allowed  to  be  distributed 
about  the  city,  but  is  returned  to  the 
farmer.  A  small  red  label  is  pasted  on 
the  outside  of  the  can;  it  reads: 

This  milk  contains  DIRT  and 
has  therefore  been  CON- 
DEMNED by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Toronto,  as  unfit 
for  human  food.  1-1000  of  a 
pound  of  a  harmless  dye  has 
been  added  to  this  can.  It  may 
be  safely  used  for  stock  food. 

In  addition  to  this  the  disk  showing 
the  dirt  accumulation  is  also  forwarded 
in  a  little  envelope  with  the  following 
explanatory  matter : 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  TORONTO— The 

disc  in  the  envelope  contains 
the  DIRT  filtered  from  one 
pint  of  this  milk. 


the  second  sample  and  determines  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains.  If  it 
contains  three  per  cent,  he  is  satisfied 
as  this  is  the  standard  set  by  the  govern- 
ment— but  he  would  rather  see  the  but- 
ter fat  content  weigh  out  to  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  is  greatly  pleased 
when  it  reaches  four  per  cent,  or  more  as 
it  sometimes  does. 

He  then  determines  the  amount  of 
total  solids  and  knowing  the  average 
run  of  solids  to  liquid  he  is  at  once  able 
to  determine  dilution.  The  total  solids 
should  run  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent, 
of  the  sample  taken.  The  liquid  por- 
tion is  water  and  in  a  good  milk  should 
not  he  above  eighty-seven  per  cent.  If 
these  figures  differ  to  any  great  extent 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  additional  water 
has  been  placed  in  the  can  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  total  sol- 
ids. 

A  test  for  preservatives  is  then  run  in 
order  that  any  formalin  or  borax,  added 
to  keep  the  milk  sweet,  may  be  detected. 
In  all  the  tests  related  above  there  is  no 
partiality  shown  for  every  can  of  milk 


has  a  sample  removed  and  is  put 
through  the  same  process — the  good 
milk  shows  up  on  one  side  and  the  poor 
milk  on  the  other.  The  laboratory  of 
the  milk  chemist  is  the  great  clearing 
house  through  which  no  poor  quality 
milk  may  hope  to  pass. 

A  second  small  sample  is  examined 
by  the  bacteriologist  and  here  the  test 
that  will  baffle  any  man  (be  he  farmer 
or  otherwise)  to  defeat,  takes  place.  The 
bacteriologist  has  a  little  table  to  him- 
self and  before  him  are  spread  out  a 
number  of  little  glass  dishes.  In  one 
corner  of  this  table  is  a  gas  flame  and 
for  some  little  time  before  he  is  ready 
to  go  on  with  his  test  he  has  placed 
a  large  white  metal  dish  over  the  flame 
and  into  this  dish  he  has  placed  a  num- 
ber of  clean  glass  tubes  containing  jelly 
in  which  beef  extract  plays  an  import- 
ant part.  As  the  flame  heats  the  wTater 
the  jelly  begins  to  melt  and  it  is  then 
cooled  to  about  104  degrees  F.  which  is 
just  a  few  degrees  above  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  jellies. 

A  definite  measure  of  milk,  about  one 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful,  is  taken  from 
the  sample  and  placed  in  a  sterile  tube 
and  diluted  with  sterile  water  1,000  and 
1  (1(1,000  times.  The  cover  is  lifted  from 
the  little  glass  dish  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  diluted  milk  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
lower  part.  The  cover  is  quickly  replac- 
ed and  the  details  written  on  with  a 
special  form  of  pencil;  this  is  repeated 
until  all  the  cans  have  a  representative 
in  a  glass  dish — one  dish  to  a  can. 

Then  a  tube  of  the  liquid  jelly  is  tak- 
en and  the  contents  emptied  over  the 
milk :  the  lid  is  hurriedly  replaced  and 
the  whole  given  a  swirling  motion 
which  mixes  milk  and  jelly  all  up  to- 
gether. When  all  the  little  glass  dish- 
es have  received  this  treatment  they  are 
placed  in  a  little  moist  warm  room  and 
kept  at  body  temperature  for  about  twro 
days. 

When  this  space  of  time  has  expired 
a  wonderful  thing  is  seen.  Each  indi- 
vidual bacterium  originally  present  in 
the  few  drops  of  diluted  milk  has  found- 
ed a  colony  in  this  jelly  and  in  the  two 
days  this  colony  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  seen  by  the  unaid- 
ed eye.  As  each  colony  has  come  from  a 
-ingle  individual  (there  is  no  male  and 
female  division  in  the  bacteriological 
world)  the  number  present  at  the  start 
is  seen. 

Now  no  matter  through  what  strain- 
ing process  the  milk  has  passed  for  the 
removal  of  barnyard  or  other  dirt;  and 
even  if  the  dirt  has  been  strained  off  and 
the  test  for  visible  dirt  is  satisfactory  to 
the  inspector,  the  fact  of  the  milk  con- 
taining bacteria  due  to  dirt  is  revealed 
to  the  bacteriologist. 

"Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  bacteria  will 
grow  in  milk,"  said  a  scientist  who  was 
discussing  this  word  the  other  day  with 
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kept  cool  until  delivered  to  the  custo- 
mer. A  thorough  pasteurization  should 
remove  or  destroy  at  least  95%  of  the 
bacteria,  but  often  in  Toronto  the  re- 
moval runs  as  high  as  98  or  99%. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  however,  is  the 
standard  required  by  the  Health  De- 
partment. 

Milk  is  such  a  dangerous  substance 
if  carelessly  handled  and  the  effects  of 
diseased  milk  upon  a  community  are 
so  well-known  that  compulsory  pasteuri- 
zation would  do  more  good  than  all  the 
careful  watching  and  testing  of  the 
scientist. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

All  the  checking  and  examination  of 
these  experts  would  count  for  nought 
if  there  were  not  some  method  of  keep- 
ing track  of  the  work  done  from  day 
to  day ;  but  here  again  the  Toronto 
Health  officials  have  not  lagged  and 
their  record  system  is  almost  as  wonder- 
ful as  their  examination  methods. 


A   strainer   for   the   detection    of    dirt. 

the  writer,  ':but  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing. A  while  ago  I  received  a  very 
fine  sample  of  milk  which  contained  on- 
ly about  one  hundred  bacteria  per  quar- 
ter teaspoonful.  I  left  the  pint  standing, 
sealed,  on  my  laboratory  table  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  at  room  temperature, 
which  for  this  particular  day  was  about 
70  degrees  F.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
I  took  a  second  count  and  the  dish  show- 
ed that  the  bacteria  content  had  increas- 
ed from  one  hundred  to  twelve  million 
per  quarter  teaspoonful.  This  will 
be  a  surprise  to  many  persons,  but 
it  is  a  fact  and  when  you  can 
get  twelve  million  organisms  into  a 
quarter  of  a  tea  spoon  and  still  have 
room  to  spare  the  idea  of  trying  to  strain 
them  out  is  seen  to  be  ridiculous." 

PASTEURIZATION. 

At  the  present  time  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  all  milk  delivered  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Toronto  is  pasteurized;  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  dairies  are  pasteurizing  for  only 
about  fifteen  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  are  using  this  method  to  safe- 
guard their  interests. 

Pasteurization  consists  in  heating  the 
milk  to  a  temperature  of  about  145  de- 
grees F.  and  allowing  it  to  remain  at 
this  temperature  for  a  period  of  about 
twenty-five  minutes;  then  the  milk  is 
cooled  about  one  hundred  degrees  and 


also  written  in  a  book  so  that  a  dupli- 
cate set  is  secured. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  City 
of  Toronto  compiled  their  milk  regula- 
tions two  years  ago  on  the  past  exper- 
iences of  many  cities  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  in  this  man- 
ner were  enabled  to  introduce  sweeping 
reforms  backed  by  great  experience. 

The  present  rigid  system  has  been  in 
force  for  about  twenty  months  and  the 
farmer  may  wonder  what  the  result  of 
all  these  various  operations  has  been. 
Here  is  the  summing  up  of  the  entire 
matter : 

1st.  Dirty  milk  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  city. 

2nd.  The  sale  of  bulk  milk  in  stores 
has  been  prohibited. 

3rd.  Diluted  milk  has  been  barred 
from  the  city. 

4th.  The  butter  fat  content  has  been 
raised. 

oth.  The  'demand  for  pasteurizing 
milk  is  increasing. 

6th.  The  milk  supply  is  acknowledg- 
ed from  all  quarters  to  be  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  supplied  and  distributed 
some  few  months  ago. 

THOROUGHNESS  OP  THE   OFFICIALS. 

There  is  one  little  phase  of  the  milk 
examination  system  that  shows  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  officials.  This  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
milk  cans  and  milk  bottles,  which  ac- 
cording to  regulations  must  be  washed 
and  sterilized  before  being  used  again 
for  milk.  In  order  to  control  and  check 
them  a  little  sterilized  water  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cans  or  bottles  as  thev 


One  of  the  milk  discs  for  locating  the 
nature  of  the  dirt. 

A  large  cabinet  in  the  laboratory  of- 
fices provides  accommodation  for  a 
number  of  drawers  and  in  these  draw- 
ers are  placed  sets  of  cards  specially  rul- 
ed and  divided  for  their  specific  pur- 
poses. In  one  drawer  a  card  is  allotted 
to  each  farmer.  Another  larger  one 
contains  the  record  of  the  dairies :  a 
third  shows  what  the  inspectors  have 
found  upon  their  visits  to  the  restaur- 
ants. If  I  lie  milk  as  received  should  not 
come  up  to  the  desire  of  the  inspector 
the  cotton  disk  containing  the  dirt  fil- 
tered off  is  pasted  on  the  large  card  with 
such  information  as  is  necessary.  Oth- 
er disks  are  placed  alongside  and  the 
landing  of  the  dirt  test  for  any  particu- 
lar dairy  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  In 
a  similar  way  all  the  results  of  the  var- 
ious tests  and  inspections  are  filed  away 
and  may  be  produced  for  comparison  at 
any  time:  the  items  on  these  cards  are 


A    milk   can  provided  with  a  lid  that  can- 
not fall  on  the  floor. 
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The  source  of  the  city's  pint   of  milk.     Cool  pastures,  pure  water,  and   the   dairy  appearance. 


are  being  returned  to  the  farmer  before 
filling.  The  can  or  bottle  is  then  well 
shaken  about  and  the  water  examined 
by  the  bacteriologist  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  milk.  In  this  way 
tab  is  kept  on  the  milk  holders,  for  after 
all  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken 
this  is  a  most  likely  channel  for  the  in- 
troduction of  bacteria  that  would  pro- 
duce sour  milk  and  undo  all  the  work 
undertaken  to  protect  all  interested  in 
the  milk  question. 

The  health  officials  are  about  to  try 
and  secure  legislation  that  will  give 
them  power  to  enforce  all  railways  con- 
veying milk  to  the  city,  to  use  only  re- 
frigerator cars  for  this  purpose,  the  idea 
being  that  bacteria  will  develop  to  a 
much  less  extent  at  a  cool  temperature 
than  they  will  at  a  warm  or  body  tem- 
perature. If  this  is  adopted,  the  milk 
from  the  farms,  that  is  to  be  pasteur- 
ized, will  be  in  a  chilled  condition  from 
its  departure  from  the  railroad  station 
until  delivered  to  the  consumer;  omit- 
ting, of  course,  the  few  minutes  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  heating  during  the 
pasteur  treatment. 


Why  Be  Fretful  ? 

WHEN  you  are  fretful  on  a  sweet 
spring  morning,  if  you  can  be  dense  en- 
ough to  be  so,  when  you  are  well  and 
able  to  wash  the  dishes  or  make  an  on- 
ion bed  or  set  a  hen  or  take  off  a  brood 
of  early  chicks,  try  to  think  what  it  is 
that  you  want  so  badly.  Is  it  anything 
greater  or  better  than  being  reconciled 
with  the  great  universe  ?  Is  the  acquaint- 
ance you  seek  more  distinguished  than 
that  of  the  God  who  made  you  and  put 
you  here  in  your  kitchen  or  your  back 
yard?  Be  very  sure  the  Genius  of  Cre- 
ation is  no  respecter  of  persons  and 
things.  He  is  only  busy  with  perfec- 
tion. You  are  helping  when  you  work 
a  single  harmony  anywhere;  and  you 
are  helping,  too,  when  you  just  stop 
work  a  while  to  plump  down  on  the 
lounge,  in  the  midst  of  the  houseclean- 
ing  debris,  to  be  ecstatically  happy  just 
because  it  is  April  and  there's  rain  upon 
the  roof! 

We  were  meant  to  glory  in  our  ele- 
ment. Have  you  watched  a  fish  darting 
through  the  clear  waters  of  an  April 


stream,  or  a  bird  soaring  and  falling 
through  the  azure  of  the  sky?  Do  not 
doubt  but  that  the  fish  and  the  bird  have 
troubles.  They,  too,  must  find  a  living ; 
but  the  impression  of  delight  we  get 
from  them  is  their  utter  grace  and  free- 
dom in  their  native  elements. 

Most  women  find  their  greatest  grief 
in  the  delusion  that  they  are  out  of 
their  element.  Strange  rebellion  and  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  gift  of  life !  Strange 
closing  of  the  doors  of  the  heart  against 
the  things  we  are  expected  to  embrace 
and  love !  What  if  the  robin  who  builds 
her  nest  year  after  year  in  the  forks 
of  the  cherry  tree  should  decide  that  she 
must  sit  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
in  the  new  "setting  house"  with  its 
glass  windows?  Why  are  we  so  much 
more  foolish  than  the  beasts  and  the 
birds? — The  Ladies  Home  Journal. 


To  Prevent  Liquids  Burning 

A  large  clean  marble  put  into  boil- 
ing milk,  porridge,  custards,  sauces  or 
stews  will  automatically  do  the  stirring 
while  the  liquid  cooks.  Any  chance  of 
burning  is  prevented,  therefore  the 
weariness  of  constant  stirring  is  avoided 
and  time  is  saved.  K.  McK. 
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The  Ethics  of  Taxation 

The  Anomalies  of  Direct  and  the  Sham  of  Indirect 


SINCE  the  days  of  Matthew  the  Pub- 
lican, and  long  before,  the  tax-gatherer 
has  been  an  important,  if  not  a  popular, 
personage  in  all  civilized  communities. 
Popular  opinion  of  him  may  have  some- 
what improved  since  the  days  when 
"publicans  and  sinners"  were  included 
in  one  dark  generation,  with 
the  publican  first,  but  it  cannot 
yet  be  said  that  the  tax-gather- 
er is  regarded  as  a  welcome 
visitor.  He  is  rather  regarded  as 
a  bad  necessity,  a  thing  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided  as  long  as  possible. 

"There  are  two  things  you  cannot 
dodge,"  says  a  popular  proverb,  "Death 
and  the  tax-gatherer."  And  yet  this 
much  maligned  personage  is,  or  should 
be,  our  greatest  benefactor.  Without 
his  assistance,  not  all  the  efforts  of  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  com- 
munity could  prevent  a  return  to  a  con- 
dition of  savagery  and  anarchy.  But 
for  bim  there  should  be  no  popular  ed- 
ucation, no  civic  or  national  improve- 
ments, no  law  and  order.  Club  law 
would  replace  jury  law  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes,  and  bad  as  our  present 
condition  in  regard  to  laws  and  law- 
suits is,  that  would  admittedly  be  worse. 
We  should  undoubtedly  revise  our  ideas 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  instead  of  re- 
garding him  as  an  evil,  look  upon  him 
as  an  angel  of  light,  in  disguise. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  very  real  and 
obvious  reasons  for  regarding  the  tax- 
gatherer  as  a  benefactor,  it  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  most  people  look  upon 
him  as  a  natural  enemy,  and  think  it  no 
crime  to  cheat  him  wherever  possible. 
Men  who  would  not  for  one  moment 
think  of  a  dishonest  act  toward  another 
man,  make  false  statements  as  to  prop- 
erty and  income  when  the  assessor 
comes  around,  and  go  to  church  with  a 
clear  conscience  the  next  Sunday.  And, 
while  the  business  of  smuggling  is  gen- 
erally looked  down  upon  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  pillars  of  the  state 
and  elders  in  the  kirk,  will  smuggle  a 
little,  privately,  when  they  get  the 
chance.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an  un- 
reasonable feeling  of  antipathy  deeply 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
towards  this  greatest  public  benefactor, 
which  leads  them  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  him,  and  to  apply 
to  him  a  different  code  of  morals  than 
that  which  applies  to  other  people.  It  is 
possible  that  this  feeling  is  an  inherited 
instinct,  handed  down  to  us  from  days 
when  the  tax  -  gatherer  was  not 
a      benefactor,      but      an      oppressor 
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when  taxes  were  not,  as  now,  a 
contribution  to  a  fund  for  enlight- 
ened community  effort,  but  were 
really  a  tribute,  yielded  unwillingly  to 
a  tyrant,  or  to  a  conquering  foe.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  our  methods  of 
taxation  are  relics  of  the  same  dark 
days. 

In  our  country,  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration those  funds  which  are  raised  by 
the  sale  of  natural  resources,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Ontario,  the  revenues  which 
are  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber 
limits,  taxes  are  raised  in  two  ways. 
For  municipal  and  provincial  purposes 
they  are  raised  by  direct  taxation,  that 
is,  they  are  collected  directly  from  the 
people,  on  the  basis,  in  some  few  muni- 
cipalities, of  their  land  holdings,  and 
in  others,  and  so  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, on  the  basis  of  their  evident  wealth, 
— their  land,  buildings,  improvements, 
income  and  bequests.  For  Federal  pur- 
poses taxes  are  raised  indirectly,  by 
means  of  a  customs  tariff,  or  tax  levied 
on  goods  entering  the  country,  and  by 
means  of  an  excise  tariff  levied  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods,  as  spirits  and  to- 
bacco, produced  within  the  country.  Let 
us  consider  the  effect  of  these  taxes. 

At  one  time  it  was  considered  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  that  a  meth- 
od of  taxation  should  raise  money  for 
the  taxing  authority,  that  it  should  raise 
as  much  as  possible,  and  do  it  without 
raising  at  the  time  undue  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  taxed. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  our 
methods  of  taxation  grew  up  when  these 
ends  were  the  sole  thoughts  and  con- 
sideration. The  simplest  direct  tax  was 
the  poll-tax,  a  levy  of  so  much  per 
head  from  every  subject.     This,  how- 


ever, proved  unsatisfactory  in  that  not 
enough  money  could  be  raised  by  it. 
If  the  poor  man  were  taxed  no  more 
than  he  would  pay  without  violent  pro- 
test, the  rich  man  escaped  too  lightly. 
Hence,  the  tax  was  modified.  Instead  of 
a  simple  tax  of  so  much  per  head,  it 
became,  in  the  effort  to  tax  the  rich 
man  in  proportion  to  his  riches,  a 
tax  on  the  evidences  of  wealth.  Lands, 
houses,  the  number  of  windows  in  the 
houses,  horses,  servants,  etc.,  have 
all  been  at  one  time  or  another, 
subjects  of  direct  taxation  in  the 
endeavor  to  tax  the  rich  man  in 
proportion  to  his  riches.  The  mo- 
dern direct  tax  has  been  simplified  to 
a  tax  on  land,  improvements  and  in- 
come, but  the  object  is  the  same,  to  tax 
men  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  this  object  is 
worthy  and  just,  provided  it  works  out. 
That  aspect  of  the  case  we  shall  exam- 
ine presently. 

But,  while  the  object  of  the  direct 
tax  was  to  tax  men  in  proportion  to 
wealth,  with  the  original  idea  of  rais- 
ing as  much  money  as  possible,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  indirect  tax  was  entirely  dif 
ferent.  Here  the  main  end  in  vie^ 
was  to  raise  money  quietly.  The  main 
difference  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  is  the  difference  between  the 
highwayman  and  the  pickpocket.  The 
fellow  who  levels  a  pistol  at  the  way- 
farer and  demands  "your  money  or 
your  life,"  may  get  money,  but  he  also 
stands  a  good  chance  to  get  a  broken 
head,  a  bullet,  or  some  other  pleasant 
little  reminder  of  the  occasion.  The 
more  diplomatic  pickpocket  gets  the 
money  just  as  surely,  and  much  more 
safely,  his  victim  not  knowing  where 
his  money  has  gone  or  in  some  cases  not 
even  suspecting  that  it  is  gone.  When 
someone  discovered  that  taxes  could  be 
raised  by  the  simple  expedient  of  levy- 
ing a  toll  on  merchandise  as  it  passed 
a  certain  point,  and  best  of  all,  that  the 
people  would  remain  largely  uncon- 
scious of  the  tax,  we  can  imagine  what 
a  boon  it  was  to  arbitrary  and  unpopu- 
lar governments.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  the  discovery.  Some  credit  it  to 
the  Moorish  pirates,  who,  during  the 
Moorish  occupancy  of  Spain,  used  to 
sally  forth  from  the  town  of  Tarifa, 
near  Gibraltar  (hence  the  word  tariff) 
and  buy  tribute  on  passing  ships,  i 
suspect,  however,  the  discovery  was 
much  older.  However  that  may  be,  it 
was  at  one  time  immensely  popular.  Not 
only  national  governments,  but  the 
barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
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the  cities  and  towns,  raised  money  in 
this  way.  When  Browning's  Italian 
gives  his  reason  for  living  in  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  in  the  city,  where  he 
would  prefer  to  live,  he  says:  — 

"They  have  clapt  a  new  tax  on  salt, 
And  what  oil  pays,  passing  the  gate 
'Tis  a  horror  to  think,  so,  the  villa  for  me, 

not  the  city. 
Beggars  cannot  be  choosers." 

With  the  modern  rise  into  power  of 
the  national  governments,  these  local 
tolls  have  been  abolished  as  hindrances 
to  trade,  the  national  governments  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  right  to  col- 
lect taxes  in  this  way.  As  of  old,  how- 
ever, the  tariff  tax  has  this  for  its  chief 
merit,  that  it  is  paid  unconsciously  for 
the  most  part  while  in  many  cases  peo- 
ple are  even  under  the  delusion  that  the 
more  they  pay  in  this  way,  the  richer 
they  are.  Thus  governments  are  saved 
much  vexatious  criticism  of  their  ex- 
penditures. 

TAXATION  ALONG  ETHICAL  LINES. 

With  the  growth  of  modern  economic 
ideals,  however,  men  are  beginning  to 
demand  more  of  systems  of  taxation 
than  that  they  shall  raise  money  plen- 
tifully and  peacefully  for  municipal 
and  national  governments.  This  is 
perhaps  a  natural  growth  of  demo- 
cracy, for  the  subject  is  now  the  ruler  as 
well,  at  least  nominally,  and  naturally 
his  viewpoint  of  the  whole  question  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrary ruler,  who  was  not  so  directly 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  ef- 
fect of  taxation,  but  more  particularly 
with  its  yield.  But  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen, the  man  who  is  being  taxed,  is  now 
directing  his  attention  to  the  effect  of 
the  taxes  collected,  on  industry,  on 
wealth,  on  public  morality,  on  the  vi- 
tality of  the  race.  He  is  seeing,  more 
and  more  clearly,  that  in  the  raising  of 
taxes,  as  in  the  making  of  laws,  the  ob- 
ject should  be,  to  make  it  easy  to  do 
right,  and  hard  to  do  wrong,  so  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  useful  activi- 
ties and  who  live  sanely,  shall  be  taxed 
as  lightly  as  possible,  while  those  whose 
commercial  or  other  activities  are  use- 
less or  injurious  to  the  public,  or  whose 
manner  of  life  tends  to  folly  or  luxury, 
shall  pay  as  largely  as  may  be  into 
the  public  revenues.  Thus,  in  taxation, 
as  in  laws,  the  good  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  the  bad  and  useless,  discour> 
aged.  Let  us  see,  in  the  light  of  this 
test,  how  our  present  systems  of  taxa- 
tion are  serving  the  public  well-be- 
ing. 

RAISING    MUNICIPAL    TAXES. 

First,  as  to  the  direct  taxes  raised  for 
municipal  purposes.  The  system  at 
present  most  in  vogue  in  Canada,  with 
some  Western  exceptions,  taxes  both 
land  and  improvements.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  considerable 


movement  in  Ontario  in  favor  of  so 
amending  the  Assessment  Act  as  to  al- 
low municipalities  to  exempt  improve- 
ments if  they  wished,  and  several  depu- 
tations have  waited  on  the  Provincial 
Government  with  this  request.  Their 
request,  however,  has  been  denied  as 
radical  and  dangerous,  and,  if  reports 
are  true,  as  likely  to  lead  to  anarchy, 
the  dissolution  of  the  home  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  marriage  tie.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  marriage  tie  and  the 
taxation  of  improvements  is  not  very 
obvious,  of  course,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  reports  given  to  the  public  were 
more  or  less  exaggerated.  But  the  re- 
quests were  denied,  and  a  circular,  in- 
structing assessors  to  tax  improvements 
at  what  they  would  add  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand, 
has  been  issued.  This  is  a  definite  pol- 
icy of  taxation.  Let  us  see  how  it 
works  out  in  encouraging  industry  and 
discouraging  idleness  or  injurious  spec- 
ulative activities. 

TAXING   THRIFT. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  man  who  improves  a  farm, 
builds  a  barn  or  house  on  it,  drains  it, 
or  plants  an  orchard  on  it ;  or  in  a  city 
or  town,  builds  a  factory,  store  or  resi- 
dence on  a  vacant  lot,  is  doing  a  ser- 
vice to  the  public  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Wealth,  that  is,  those  things  that  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  happiness  of 
life,  conies,  it  is  true,  from  the  land  in 
one  form  or  another  but  from  the 
land  improved,  not  unimproved.  The 
savage  cowers,  shivering  and  hungry, 
in  his  wigwam,  in  the  midst  of  unlimit- 
ed land,  which  could  yield  many  times 
over,  all  he  could  possibly  need,  had 
he  the  industry  or  knowledge  necessary 
to  improve  it.  He  who  improves  land, 
creates  wealth,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  the  whole  community.  All  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  all  the  advantages  of 
civilization  have  their  origin  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  improve- 
ment, the  use,  of  land.  Yet,  how  do  our 
laws  reward  the  improver  of  land?  By 
inflicting  on  him  a  heavier  burden  of 
taxation. 

Let  us  illustrate.  Here  is  a  school- 
section  of  four  thousand  acres  in,  say, 
New  Ontario.  Let  us  suppose  the  land 
is  worth,  when  the  section  is  opened 
for  settlement,  $5  per  acre.  Of  the  four 
thousand  acres,  two  thousand  are  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  two  thousand  by 
absentees  who  are  holding  the  "land  for 
speculative  purposes.  There  are  twenty 
settlers,  each  holding  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  originally  worth  $500.  The 
settlers  proceed  to  improve  their  land. 
They  build  houses  and  barns,  clear, 
drain,  and  fence  the  farms,  each  put- 
ting $1,000  worth  of  improvements  on 
their  farms.  Their  investment  is  now 
$1,500  each,  $500  in  land,  and  $1,000 
in  improvements.  But  meantime  their 
industry  has  made     the  section     more 


desirable  as  a  place  of  settlement.  The 
values  of  land  have  risen.  Unimproved 
land  is  now  worth  $10  per  acre,  instead 
of  the  original  $5..  Each  hundred  acres 
held  by  a  settler  is,  on  this  basis,  worth 
$2,000,  while  the  speculator's  hundred 
is  worth  $1,000.  The  rise  of  land  val- 
ues, due  to  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  settlers,  has  increased  the  value 
of  their  investment  by  33  1-3  per  cent., 
while  the  investment  of  the  speculator 
has  increased  100  per  cent.,  for  which 
he  has  done  absolutely  nothing,  nay 
more,  he  has  been  a  hindrance  and  a 
clog  to  his  industrious  neighbors. 

But  now  a  school  must  be  built.  Fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  is  required  for  this 
purpose.  The  land  and  improvements, 
under  our  present  system,  are  assessed 
to  raise  the  money  required.  On  this 
basis  the  twenty  settlers,  each  holding 
one  hundred  acres,  valued  at  $2,000, 
each  are  taxed  $50  for  this  purpose. 
The  twenty  speculators  are  taxed  $25 
apiece.  But  the  presence  of  the  school 
again  raises  land  values,  say  one  dollar 
per  acre.  The  settler,  who  has  paid 
$50  toward  the  school,  finds  his  holding 
increased  in  value  by  $100,  by  its  erec- 
tion. The  speculator's  land  has  also  in- 
creased $100  in  value,  while  he  has  paid 
but  $25  toward  the  school.  And  so  with 
every  municipal  improvement  which  in- 
creases land  values,  the  settler  receives 
proportionately  less  value  for  the 
amount  paid,  than  the  speculator,  for 
land  values  are  increased  hy  municipal 
enterprise,  while  the  values  of  improve- 
ments are  not  so  increased.  And  thus 
our  present  system  of  direct  taxation 
discriminates  against  the  land  improv- 
er, the  maker  of  wealth,  in  favor  of  the 
land  holder,  who  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  maker  of  wealth,  but  merely  a 
taker  of  the  wealth  which  others  have, 
by  their  industry  and  enterprise,  made. 

WE    EXEMPT    SPECULATIVE    CUNNING. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme 
instance.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
would  be  extreme  in  very  many  of  our 
pioneer  sections.  But,  granted  that  it 
is,  the  principle  illustrated  holds  good, 
not  only  in  pioneer  farming  settlements 
but  in  older  localities,  and  in  towns  and 
cities.  We  tax  industry,  skill  and  fore- 
sight. We  exempt  idleness,  thriftless- 
ness  and  speculative  cunning.  One 
would  think  that  the  activity  of  the 
land-speculator  was  that  most  valued 
by  the  state,  and  must  be  encouraged, 
while  that  of  the  land-improver  must 
be  discouraged.  Nothing  more  grotes- 
que or  foolish  could  be  found  in  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Topsyturvydom. 

Nor  can  this  system  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  taxes  men  according 
to  their  wealth.  Quite  as  often,  per- 
haps oftener  than  not,  it  exempts  the 
wealthy  and  taxes  the  poor.  That  land 
is  improved  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  its  owner  is  rich.    Quite  generally, 
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improvements  are  made  with  borrowed 
capital,  while  unimproved  land  is  held 
by  the  rich  as  an  investment  for  their 
surplus  money.  There  might,  of 
course,  be  individual  instances  where 
the  introduction  of  the  only  sen- 
sible system,  that  of  exempting 
improvements  and  taxing  land  values 
only,  would  result  in  a  poor  man 
paying  a  larger  share  on  his  un- 
improved land  than  he  now  does,  but 
in  general  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  that  more  often  it  would  result 
in  the  rich  man  paying  a  fairer  share 
on  his  idle  holdings.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  the  present  system  is 
that  it  is  a  survival  of  a  past  age  of  ig- 
norance, unscientific  and  inefficient 
and  that  in  its  operation  it  discourages 
all  good  citizenship,  and  encourages  all 
bad.    It  surely  is  not  ideal. 

EXAMINE  THE  INDIRECT  TAX. 

But  if  this  can  be  said  of  our  present 
system  of  direct  taxation,  what  shall  we 
say  of  our  system  of  indirect  taxation, 
by  customs  tariff?  That  surely  does 
not  discourage  industry.  Do  not  its 
advocates  claim  that  its  effect  is  quite 
the  reverse,  that  it  encourages  industry, 
gives  employment  to  the  workingman 
and  raises  wages?  Does  it  not  keep 
money  at  home,  and  protect  us  all  from 
devastating  deluges  of  cheap  foreign 
goods?  Let  us  see  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  these  claims. 

The  direct  effects  of  a  customs  tax 
are :  First,  it  raises  the  price  of  import- 
ed goods  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  the 
rise  in  price  going  into  the  public  cof- 
fers through  the  customs  house,  and 
second,  it  effects  a  similar  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  home-produced  goods  of  the 
same  class  as  those  imported,  the  rise 
in  price  going  into  the  pockets  of  the 
producers.  Thus  it  collects  two  taxes, 
one  for  the  public,  and  one  for  certain 
private  individuals.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the"  tax  which  it  is  claimed  is  such 
an  encouragement  to  industry  and  en- 
terprise.   Let  us  see  how  it  works  out. 

The  private  tax-collected  by  a  customs 
tariff  has  several  effects.  First,  it  may 
so  raise  the  price  of  certain  products 
not  normally  produced  in  the  country , 
that  it  becomes  profitable  to  produce 
them.  0  Joy!  A  new  industry  is  es- 
tablished, and  workmen  are  employed. 
But  this  means  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the 
community  instead  of  a  gain.  The 
same  men  and  money  employed  in  oth- 
er natural  forms  of  industry  would  pro- 
duce more  wealth  than  in  this  more  or 
less  artificial  one.  In  the  good  old  days, 
before  the  Interests  laid  their  deadly 
grapple  on  both  political  parties,  we  us- 
ed to  be  told  that  by  means  of  a  high 
enough  protective  tariff  on  oranges,  we 
could  establish  a  hot-house  orange  in- 
dustry in  Canada.  So  we  could,  but  no 
one  will  claim  that  the  country  would 
be  richer  if  men  were  taken  from  wheat- 


raiding  to  engage  in  orange-growing. 
So  instead  of  encouraging  useful  indus- 
try, we  encourage  useless,  when  the  tar- 
ill  tax  results  in  establishing  otherwise 
unprofitable  industries. 

A    HARD    INDICTMENT. 

In  other  cases  it  may  go,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Dominion  Textile  Co.,  men- 
tioned in  my  last  article,  to  pay  exces- 
sive profits,  thus  enabling  those  who 
share  them  to  live  in  unproductive  idle- 
ness. Here,  obviously  it  encourages 
idleness,  not  industry,  mismanagement, 
not  thrift,  and  inefficiency  rather  than 
efficiency. 

One  thing  it  does  encourage,  and  that 
is  stock-watering.  Shrewd  men  of  bus- 
iness are  quick  to  see  that  the  privilege 
of  private  taxation  conferred  by  the  tar- 
iff, may  be  capitalized  and  cashed  in 
for  their  own  benefit.  Thus  the  pro- 
moters of  mergers  and  combines,  de- 
signed to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  by  the  tariff,  make 
their  millions.  But  the  industry  of 
stock-watering  and  merger-mongering 
can  scarcely  be  classed  with  our  useful 
industries,  nevertheless. 

But  does  it  not  attract  foregin  indus- 
tries? True,  an  International  Harves- 
ter Company  came  across  the  line  and 
built  a  great  factory  in  Hamilton.  They 
used  to  make  their  implements  in  Chi- 
cago and  pay  a  tax  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment when  they  sent  them  into  Can- 
ada. Now  they  make  them  here,  col- 
lect the  tax  themselves,  and  send  it  out 
of  the  country  to  pay  dividends  to  for- 
eign shareholders.  That  is  all  the  dif- 
ference. Do  we  profit  much  by  the 
change. 

IT  RAISES  WAGES. 

One  thing  that  is  claimed  for  it.  it 
certainly  does  do.  It  raises  the  work- 
man's wages.     It  so  increase?  t lie  cost 


of  living  that  if  he  is  to  live  he  must 
get  more  money  for  his  work.  But 
money  is  not  wealth,  and,  except  for  the 
fun  of  taking  in  money  with  one  hand 
and  paying  it  out  with  the  other,  he  is 
no  better  off. 

But  does  it  encourage  legitimate  in- 
dustry, those  industries  which  are  na- 
aturally  suited  to  our  country,  and 
which  would  flourish  without  artificial 
aid?  Rather,  it  burdens  them  at  every 
turn.  A  farmer  has  an  ambition  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  his  farm. 
He  drains  it,  builds  new  fences,  better 
barns  and  stables.  Surely  his  activity 
is  beneficial  to  the  nation  and  should  be 
encouraged.  But  the  tariff  singles  him 
out  for  special  taxation.  He  pays  the 
tax  on  the  spades  and  plows  he  digs  his 
drains  with,  on  the  tile  he  puts  in  the 
ground,  the  cement  for  the  floors  and 
foundations  for  his  buildings,  the  steel 
roof  he  covers  them  with,  the  wires  for 
his  fences,  the  very  nails  and  staples  he 
uses.  His  less  enterprising  neighbor 
escapes.  No  one  in  Canada  can  build 
a  railway,  dig  a  mine,  or  engage  in  any 
other  productive  industry  without  be- 
ing subject,  in  a  peculiar  way,  to  the 
tariff  tax.  Surely  a  poor  way  to  en- 
courage industry. 

A    BONIS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

The  fact  that  our  birth-rate  is  low, 
and  that  our  young  people  do  not  marry 
is  often  complained  of,  and  certainly 
this  is  a  very  grave  question.  Various 
remedies  are  suggested.  Some  favor 
paying  a  bonus  for  children,  but  there 
are  serious  objections  to  this  plan.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  far  greater 
encouragement  to  the  propagation  of 
the  unfit  and  indigent  than  to  that  of 
the  fit  and, independent.  Some  would 
tax  bachelors.  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
plan,  believing  that  in  most  cases  their 
single   condition   is    their    misfortune 
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A   farm    scene   in    Alberta,    where    they    believe    in    exempting    improvements    from 
taxation.     An  Ontario  farmer  would  have  his  taxes  increased  by  erecting 

such  buildings. 
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rather  than  their  fault,  and  that  they 
are  sufficiently  punished  already.  But 
undoubtedly  the  married  pair  who  are 
carefully  rearing  and  educating  a  young 
family  are  doing  a  great  sendee  to  the 
state.  How  do  we  treat  them  in  our 
system  of  taxation?  Again,  we  single 
them  out  as  especial  victims.  Here  are 
two  brothers.  One  is  a  bachelor  and 
lives  alone.  The  other  has  a  wife  and 
three  children.  Both  earn  equal 
money.  The  bachelor  pays,  when  he 
gets  an  outfit  of,  say  clothes,  an  indirect 
tax  on  one  pair  of  boots,  one  set  of  un- 
derclothes, one  suit  and  one  hat.  The 
married  man  pays  taxes  on  five  outfits. 
Moreover,  the  more  carefully  he  rears 
his  children,  and  the  better  he  educates 
them,  the  larger  is  his  share  of  taxa- 
tion. Isn't  this  a  rather  queer  way  to 
encourage  the  rearing  of  more  and  bet- 
ter children?  And  these  conditions  are 
undoubtedly  having  a  very  real  effect 
in  decreasing  the  birth-rate.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  given  for  the  unsatis- 
factory birth-rate  is  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  is  the  direct  outcome  of  our 
system  of  indirect  taxation.  Is  it  not 
time  we  did  something? 

METHOD   OF   COLLECTING    IS   EXPENSIVE. 

Besides  these  serious  effects  in  dis- 
couraging industry  and  good  social  con- 
ditions, the  method  of  collecting  taxes 
by  means  of  a  customs  tariff  has  other 
faults.  First,  it  is  expensive.  It  neces- 
sitates the  upkeep  of  a  small  army  of 
detectives,  spies  and  custom  officers,  and 
of  a  chain  of  customs  houses.  It  would 
cost  nothing  to  raise  our  Federal  reve- 
nue by  direct  taxation,  for  the  machin- 
ery is  already  there  in  use  for  munici- 
pal purposes.  The  whole  costly  outfit  of 
customs  taxation  is  so  much  sheer 
waste.  It  is  easy  to  evade  the  tax.  In 
spite  of  precautions,  smugglers  thrive. 
One  instance.  There  is  one  jewelry 
firm  in  Ontario  who  have  on  their  ad- 
vertisements this  motto,  "Diamonds  en- 
ter Canada  duty  free."  And  so  they 
do.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  under 
the  sun  which  should  be  taxed  heavily, 
it  is  the  useless  and  ostentatious  dia- 
mond. But  it  is  impractical  to  do  so. 
They  are  too  small,  too  easily  conceal- 
ed. So  one  system  sits  helpless  and  lets 
them  escape  taxation  altogether.  Last- 
ly, it  is  wasteful.  For  every  dollar  col- 
lected in  revenue,  almost  three  dollars 
finds  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  pro- 
tected interests.  Surely  every  sane  man 
would  prefer  to  pay  one  dollar  in  di- 
rect taxation  rather  than  three  dollars 
indirectly. 

But,  with  all  its  faults,  the  raising  of 
revenue  by  means  of  a  tariff,  indirect- 
ly, remains  popular  with  politicians, 
with  those  who  benefit  by  the  protec- 
tion which  enables  them  to  exact  higher 
E  rices  for  their  wares,  and  with  a  great 
ody  of  the  people  at  large.  The  poli- 
ticians are  in  favor  of  it  Decause  it  en- 
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ables  the  Government    to    get    money 
from  the  people  without  their  being  di- 
rectly conscious  of  the  fact,  and  to  spend 
it  lavishly  without  being  subject  to  po- 
pular criticism.  The  spending  of  public 
money  on  useless  works  has  long  been 
a  favorite  means  of  influencing  votes  in 
favor  of  the  party  in  power  in  Canada. 
The  Trent  Valley  Canal  was  built  for 
this  purpose,  and  has  served  both  parties 
usefully  in  this  regard.     The  Newmar- 
ket Canal  has  no  other  function.     The 
same  object  sent  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way meandering  like  a  tortured  snake 
through  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, impairing  its  usefulness  for  all 
time.     Every  little  town  has  its  Post 
office  building  or  its  Armory,  built  at 
a  cost  entirely  disproportionate  to  its 
use,  for  the  same  purpose.  Around  Lake 
Simcoe,  near  which  I  live,  the  value  of 
the  wharves  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accommodate  a  small  and 
intermittent  excursion  business,  is  vast- 
ly greater  than  the  whole  value  of  the 
shipping  on  the  lake.    And  Lake  Sim- 
coe is  not  alone  in  this  regard.    Do  you 
think  the  electorate  would  tolerate  this 
waste,  if  as  a  result  they  saw  their  tax- 
bills  increased?     Not  for    a    moment. 
But  oeing  unconscious  of  the  taxes  they 
pay    indirectly.    <i  ;y    regard    Federal 
money  as  a  sort  of  manna,  falling  from 
Heaven,    and    thus    Governments    are 
able  to  buy  the  people's  votes  with  their 
own  money.     There  is  another  reason, 
even  more  sinister,  for    its    popularity 
with  politicians.     It  creates  a  class  of 
wealthy  beneficiaries,  who  profit  by  the 
protection  it  affords,  and  so  are  willing 
to  pay  lavishly  to  election  funds.     Did 
you   ever  think  where  election   funds 
come  from  ?    Did  you  ever  know  an  or- 
dinary citizen,  not  benefited  by  Govern- 
ment favors  in  one  form  or  another, 
who  subscribed  to  them?    Examine  the 
tariff  and  its  protected  favorites,   and 
you  will  find  their  source.    But,  as  Gold- 
win  Smith  once  said:     "What  corrup- 
tion can  be  more  pestilential,  or  more 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
the  surrender  of  the_  commercial  policy 
of  the  country  to  private  interests  in  re- 
turn for  the  supp^t  of  their  monet/ 
in  elections ?"    That  is  the  condition  in 
Canada.    Is  it  not  time  the  people  wak- 
ened up? 

The  greatest  question  of  the  day  is 
that  of  Taxation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  patriotic  citizen,  or  everyone  who 
has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart, 
to  study  this  great  question  in  all  its 
bearings  and  relations,  a  few  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  point  out. 
It  is  our  duty  to  do  our  utmost  to  create 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the 
question,  for  from  the  people,  not  from 
the  rulers,  must  come  deliverance  from 
conditions  which  are  seriously  retarding 
and  deforming  the  growth  of  our  young 
nation. 


The  Dairy  Cow  is  a  Factory 

But  the  Farmer  Must  Know  how  to  Man- 
age the  Factory. 

INDIVIDUAL  records  on   the  dairy  farm, 
are   becoming  more   and  more  a  necessity 
than  a  fad  as  some  would  class  them  only 
a  few  years  ago.    The  dairyman  of  to-day  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  unless  he  can 
make  a  reasonably   good  profit   from  each 
cow   something  is   radically  wrong  in   the 
management  of  the  dairy  herd.   U.  J.  Down- 
ey, writing  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  says  that 
a   dairyman   must   first   put   his   enterprise 
on  a  strictly     paying     basis,     and      that 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  records  of  each 
individual  cow.     The  working  tools  neces- 
sary are  a  spring  balance  milk  scale,  daily 
and  monthly  record  sheets,  and  a  Babcock 
tester.     The  milk  from  each  cow  must  be 
weighed  at  each  milking    and  the  same  re- 
corded on  the  record  sheet  which  is  nailed 
in  a  convenient  place  in  the  barn.     Then 
he  may  set  a  certain  day  of  each  month  to 
take  a  sample  of  the  night's  and  morning's 
milk  from  each  cow.    For  instance,  samples 
could  be  taken  the  15th  of  each  month  m 
the  P.  M.,  completing  the  work  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th.     It  is  advisable  to  allow 
two  cubic  centimeters  for  each  pound   of 
milk   produced   from   each   cow   night   and 
morning  to  get  a  fair  sample.     A  monthly 
test   is   considered   a   fair   sample   for   the 
whole  month.     The  number  of  pounds   of 
milk  each  cow  produces  must  be  added  sep- 
arately at  the  end  of  the  month  to  find  the 
toal  number  of  pounds  of  milk  produced 
in  that  period.     This  amount  is  multiplied 
by  the  per  cent,  of  butterfat  to  determine 
the  amount  of  butter  made.     For  instance, 
if  a   cow  gave  875.6   pounds  of     milk     a 
month,  testing  4.2%  fat,  she  will  produce 
36.7  pounds  of  butterfat.    Furthermore,  he 
must  keep  record  of  the  feeds  fed  to  each 
individual  cow  to  get  the  cost  of  production 
and  subtract  that  and  other  items  of  cost 
from  the  returns  to  get  the  net  profit. 

This  will  seem  to  some  men  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  work;  but  unless  the  dairy- 
man does  this  he  will  never  know  the  indi- 
vidual cows  that  are  sending  Tom  and  Dick 
to  college.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
a  close  investigation  of  the  figures  will  read- 
ily show  which  cows  n  ust  be  disposed  of. 
The  dairyman  must  know  the  records  of 
individuals  to  know  which  calves  to  raise, 
and  surely  he  would  not  raise  the  calves 
f ro_n  the  unprofitable  cows  if  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  Of  course  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a  man  to  do  this  will  have  a 
pure-bred  sire  at  the  head  of  his  herd  from 
some  of  the  well-known  dairy  breeds,  such 
as  Holstein-Friesians,  Guernseys,  Jerseys 
or  Brown  Swiss.  By  this  method  he  will 
raise  the  production  many  times  above  the 
cost  of  a  pure-bred  sire. 

A  farmer  who  expects  to  make  a  success 
of  his  work  must  know  which  cows  are  pay- 
ing a  profit  in  his  money  invested,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  make  a  profitable  mark- 
et at  home  for  the  crops  on  the  farm.  We 
can  class  the  dairy  cow  as  a  manufacturing  | 
plant,  for  a  dairy  cow  of  the  right  type  will 
convert  the  roughage  from  the  farm  into  a 
valuable  dairy  product  at  a  far  greater  \ 
profit  than  the  crops  on  the  market  to- 
day. 
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The  Drift  of  the  School-Room 

Where  Environment  is  Shaping  the  Destiny  of  Citizens 


of  late  it  has  become  a  very  common 
occurrence  for  old  school-houses  to  take 
fire  and  burn  down.  No  one  can  ac- 
count for  the  origin 
of  the  fire.  The  real 
reason  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess— Spon- 
t  a  n  eous  Combus- 
tion. In  the  process 
of  physical  decay 
they  have  reached 
the  stage  where 
they  "to  sulphurous 
and  tormenting 
flames  must  render 
up  the  mselves." 
Consequently  the 
number  of  new 
buildings  is  on  the 
increase.  For  the 
teacher,  entering  a 
room  with  a  hard- 
wood floor,  single 
desks  and  an  ample 
extentofslate 
blackboard,  half  the 
battle  of  school  life 
is  won.  For  school- 
life,  to  the  teacher, 
is  a  stiff  battle  with 
inattention.  She 
must  have  the  forces  of  interest  on  her 
side  sixty  seconds  every  minute  and  six- 
ty minutes  every  hour.  One  great  ally 
of  interest  is  an  attractive  room. 

When  a  woman  begins  housekeeping- 
she  stocks  her  pantry  with  every  utensil 
necessary — kettles,  saucepans,  sieves 
graters  an'  a',  an'  a',  but  when  a  woman 
begins  teaching,  ever  since  the  public 
school  was  founded  until  now,  she  has 
been  given  a  box  of  chalk,  a  bit  of  black- 
board and  a  piece  of  old  sheepskin  or 
little  better,  and  expected  to  induce  the 


By  M.  D.  Moffatt 


A  corner  of  the  author's  own  school  room. 

Note  the  picture  on  the  wall  and 

the  library. 


A  rural  school  that  has  a  library.     The  pupils  put  on  a  play  and  bought  the  books. 


young  idea  to  sprout  thereby ;  not  alone 
to  sprout  but  to  make  extraordinary 
growth  and  rapid  heading  out.  No  won- 
der Sir  Walter's  description  suits  so 
well,  of  the  teacher,  "who  stunned  with 
the  hum,  and  suffocated  with  the  close- 
ness of  his  schoolroom,  has  spent  the 
whole  day  (himself  against  a  host)  in 
controlling  petulance,  exciting  indiffer- 
ence to  action,  striving  to  enlighten  stu- 
pidity and  laboring  to  soften  obstinacy; 
and  whose  very  powers  of  intellect  have 
been  confounded  by  hearing  the  same 
dull  lesson  repeated  a  hundred  times  by 
rote,  and  only  varied  by  the  various 
blunders  of  the  reciters.  If  to  these 
mental  distresses  are  added  a  delicate 
frame  of  body  and  a  mind  ambitious  of 
some  higher  distinction  than  that  of 
being  the  tyrant  of  childhood,  the  read- 
er may  have  some  slight  conception  of 
the  relief  which  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
cool  of  a  fine  summer  evening  affords  to 
the  head  which  has  ached  and  the 
nerves  which  have  been  shattered  for  so 
many  hours  in  plying  the  irksome  task 
of  public  instruction. 

A  NEW  ORDER  COMES. 

But  now,  old  things  are  passed  away. 
Behold,  the  slate  blackboard,  single 
desks,  the  teaching  of  Practical  Agricul- 


ture and  Women's  Institutes  are  causing 
all  things  to  become  new.  An  editorial 
in  the  School  Arts  Magazine  says  this:- 
"Who  steers  educa- 
tion?" Nobody 
steers.  We  drift. 
Beneath  our  keel  is 
a  Gulf  Stream  a 
mighty  force  the  ev- 
il of  the  World-soul, 
that  tugs  forever  in 
the  direction  of 
common  sense  ten- 
dencies. The  one  is 
toward  providing 
plenty  of  scope  in 
the  educational  pro- 
gramme for  child- 
ish activity  in  pro- 
ducing and  making. 
The  other  is  toward 
improving  the  edu- 
cational factory  and 
its  surroundings  un- 
til they  become 
ideal  for  the  youth 
influenced  by  them. 
The  ideal  is  the 
greatest  factor  in 
human  progress. 
We  can  never  be 
better  than  we  are  unless  we  have  an 
ideal  to  strive  towards.  When 
we  reach  the  ideal  we  had  yes- 
terday we .  find  our  ideal  still 
out  of  reach,  because  that  of  yester- 
day was  not  as  great  as  that  of  to-day. 
The  ideal  grows  as  we  grow — at  least  it 
should  grow  as  we  grow.  Children  have 
ideals  when  very,  very  _  young.  The 
first  feeble  attempt  at  imitation  an- 
nounces the  dawn  of  the  ideal.  Their 
ideals  are  founded  upon  what  and  whom 
they  see,  with  an  imagination  springing 
from  daily  experiences. 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time  when 


Another  view  of  the  same  room,  showing 
the   lighting  and   the   single   desks. 
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he  was  raakin'  a  little  bow — V — arry 
for  me  Says,  "When  you' re-big  like 
your  Pa  is  Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine 
store  like  his — An'  be  a  rich  merchant 
— an'  wear  fine  clothes?"  "Er,  what  air 
you  goin'  to  be,  goodness  knows!"  An' 
I  says,  "M  goin'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man! 
I'm  ist  goin'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy 
Man !"  Raggedy !  Raggedy  1  Raggedy 
Man !  That  was  the  ambition  of  one  of 
J.  W.  Riley's  little  chaps.  This  was 
another's. 

"An'  nen  all  three '11  drive  round  fer  me 
An'  we'll  drive  off  together, 
A — slingin'  pie-crust  on  the  road 
Ferever  an'  forever." 

Therefore,  should  children  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  things  that  inspire 
high  ideals.  The  school-room  should  be 
kept  so  spick-and-span  that  a  child  will 
say,  "I'm  going  to  keep  my  house  just 
like  this  when  I  get  big.  I'm  going  to 
have  a  picture  in  it  just  like  that.  I'm 
going  to  have  books  like  those  for  my 
very  own.  I'm  going  to  have  flower- 
beds and  a  lawn  and  a  vegetable  garden 
just  like  these,  when  I  get  big." 

The  walls  of  the  new  school-room 
should  never  be  left  white.  In  its 
Plans  for  Rural  Schools,  the  gov- 
ernment has  several  color-schemes 
of  tinting.  "In  the  treatment  of 
color,  the  amount  of  light  that  en- 
ters during  school-hours  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  With  a  southern  ex- 
posure, the  sunlight  will  be  strong ; 
with  a  northern  exposure  there  will 
be  little  or  no  sunlight,  and  with  an 
eastern  or  western  exposure,  the 
sunlight  will  be  strong  only  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon.  If  the  room 
is  poorly  lighted  the  color  scheme 
should  be  in  light  tones."  A  good 
general  rule  is  to  use  a  creamy  buff 
for  a  north  light  and  a  light  green 
for  a  south  light,  two  tints  not  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes.  The  color  of  the 
walls  and  that  of  the  woodwork  should 
harmonize. 

New  schools  are  still  being  erected 
with  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room.  This  is  bad.  Windows  are  not 
for  decoration,  they  are  for  light.  Win- 
dows opposite  one  another  do  not  make 
more  light.  They  make  a  cross  light 
which  confuses  the  sight.  One  whole 
side  of  the  room  should  be  windows 
reaching  from  within  three  feet  of  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  window  shades 
should  agree  in  color  with  the  color- 
scheme  of  the  room.  Sash  curtains  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  a  room,  from 
the  outside  and  from  the  inside,  but 
they  are  not  sanitary.  The  dust  rots 
them.  They  also  obstruct  the  light. 
The  curtains  should  be  taken  out-doors 
frequently  and  whisked,  and  regularly 
laundered  several  times  a  year.     This 
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is  never  done.  A  school-room  should 
discard  every  dust-collector  possible,  as 
dust  holds  and  disseminates  disease.  In 
Germany  the  walls  of  school-rooms 
have  rounded  corners  and  cove  ceilings 
to  avoid  every  gathering-place  for  dust. 
Window-boxes  are  very  destructive  to 
the  window  sills.  A  special  shelf  should 
be  fastened  to  the  wall  a  little  above  the 
window-sills  for  the  boxes.  Even  then 
two  <>r  three  pieces  of  square-inch  wood 
should  raise  the  box  from  the  shelf.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  tinsmith  make 
shallow  galvanized  iron  pans  to  fit  the 
shelf  and  set  flower-pots  in  them  in  the 
window.  The  new  styles  of  window-sills 
are  too  narrow  for  inside  window-boxes. 
The  placing  of  beautiful  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  school-room  is  an  edu- 
cational undertaking  of  great  value. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  once  wrote: 
"Why  one  should  ever  have  imagined 
that  blank  white-washed  walls,  relieved 
by  level  lines  of  black-board,  were  good 
educational  influences  it  is  hard  to 
say. 

THE   TRADEGY    OF    SOME   ROOMS. 

In  a  prison,  intended  as  part  of  a  pun- 
ishment, there  is  perhaps  a  reason  for 


A  Saltfleet  school.  A  stone  building.  Window  boxes 
are  taken  home  in  the  vacation.  Note  the  pine  trees. 
A  spruce  hedge  on  three  sides;  a  piano  is  in  the 
school. 


condemning  the  helpless  inmates  to  the 
depressing  monotony  of  such  surround- 
ings ;  or  in  an  insane  asylum  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  clouded  intellect  of 
the  patient  is  past  being  injured  by  this 
dreary  environment,  though  even  this 
judgment  is  open  to  question ;  but  in  a 
school-house  where  the  acute  young 
mind,  the  eager  open  senses  are  so  in- 
tensely alive  to  all  impressions  why 
should  this  dull  blank  be  presented  as  a 
daily  influence.  That  which  daily 
strikes  the  eyes  of  the  children  does 
leave  its  impress."  Such  was  the  harm 
done  to  poor  Louisa,  of  Dickens'  Hard 
Times  brought  up  upon  straight  lines 
and  facts  that  struggling  through  the 
dissatisfaction  of  her  face  there  was  a 
light  with  nothing  to  rest  upon,  a  fire 
with  nothing  to  burn,  a  starved  imagin- 
ation keeping  life  in  itself  somehow." 
Tt  can  never  be  known  what  a  saviour  of 
the  mind  is  one  picture  in  a  room  for  a 


child's  eyes  to  rest  Upon,  nor  the  injury 
that  was  done  in  the  old  days  by  com- 
pelling him  to  "keep  his  eyes  on  his 
book.  Think  of  the  picture  that  hung 
in  the  school-room  of  your  own  child- 
hood. The  milkmaid  between  her  two 
Jersey  cows.  How  your  eyes  turned  to 
it  again  and  again.  What  a  friend  it 
was!  What  a  relief  it  afforded  when 
the  brain  was  weary  with  finding  the 
cost — always  the  cost  of  carpet  for  floors, 
paper  for  walls,  tons  of  coal,  cords  of 
wood,  barrels  of  sugar,  pork,  flour,  ad 
infinitum.  Some  city  children  were 
once  asked  to  write  their  thoughts  about 
the  school-room  picture.  One  little  girl 
wrote,  "I  wish  my  mother  would  put 
her  arms  around  me,  like  the  lady  in 
the  picture  is  doing  to  her  little  girl." 

LOVE  OF  GOOD  PICTURES. 

Three  or  four  large  pictures  are  enough 
for  a  room,  the  size  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  wall  space  the  picture  is  in-, 
tended  to  fill.  To  buy  but  one  picture 
at  a  time  is  a  good  plan.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  children  to  exhaust  one  good 
picture.  With  twenty  dollars  buy  one 
picture  and  some  books  for  the  library. 
In  another  year  get  another  picture  un- 
til the  main  wall — spaces  are  filled. 
There  should  be  a  picture  for  girls, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  the  very 
little  children.  For  the  little  ones  a 
picture  of  mother-love,  LeBrun's 
Wife  and  Little  Girl,  or  the  Mad- 
onna of  the  Street,  Ferruzzie;  for 
the  older  children  one  animal  pic- 
ture, Landseer;  one  religious  — 
Christ  and  the  Doctors  or  Christ  and 
the  Rich  Young  Ruler ;  one  of  daily 
life,  Millet's  Feeding  Hens,  The 
Angelus  or  The  First  Step;  one 
amusing  picture,  Dupre's  Escaped 
Cow;  one  marine,  Old  Temeraire, 
Turner.  Children  prefer  these  to 
landscape  unless  the  landscape  has 
some  interesting  life  in  it.  Often 
a  good  copy  of  a  good  picture  can  be 
procured  for  little  money.  Always 
have  the  framer  paste  the  picture 
thoroughly  and  smoothly  to  a  strong 
cardboard  so  that  it  will  never 
wrinkle,  and  frame  in  plain  wood  with 
the  grain  showing.  Avoid  gilt  frames. 
The  frame  should  never  attract  the  at- 
tention from  the  picture.  A  gilt  beading 
is  permissible,  especially  if  the  picture 
has  color  in  it. 

The  School  Arts  Magazine  gives  some 
useful  directions  for  framing.  But  a 
whole  article  could  be  written  and  not 
exhaust  that  subject.  If  a  picture  ex- 
presses much  action  or  illustrates  large 
objects  it  requires  a  strong  large  frame. 
It  can  be  framed  with  a  mat  one  tone 
lighter  than  the  frame.  If  any  of  the 
figures  are  cut  at  the  edge  of  the  picture 
use  a  mat.  If  the  figure  has  a  good 
background  and  if  it  has  plenty  of  space 
within  the  picture,  frame  without  a 
mat. 

A  Women's  Institute  in  purchasing 
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pictures  for  schools  could  retain  posses- 
sion of  them  and  arrange  for  a  rotation 
among  the  schools  of  its  district,  having 
each  school  at  the  end  of  a  year  pass  its 
pictures  on  to  the  next  section.  If  there 
were  four  schools  in  the  rotation,  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  first  school  would 
get  its  first  year's  pictures  back  from  the 
fourth.  These  would  be  like  new  pic- 
tures to  the  children  then  in  the  school. 
There  is  nothing  for  young  children  in 
pictures  of  poets,  heroes,  statesmen  or 
of  famous  architecture,  upon  the  walls. 
The  school  should  undoubtedly  have  a 
supply  of  these  but  the  teacher  should 
keep  them  in  a  portfolio  and  use  one 
only  when  she  is  teaching  a  lesson  relat- 
ing to  it. 

WOMEN   CAN   CxET   THE    MONEY. 

When  women  begin,  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily adept  at  "painless  methods 
of  extracting  money."  There  is 
always  the  old  -  time  tea  -  meeting 
with  tables  groaning  with  good 
things  to  eat;  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned concert  where  the  infant 
phenomenon  makes  his  debut.  Some- 
times "the  play's  the  thing,"  from  "The 
Temple  of  Fame"  to  "From  Pumkin- 
Ridge"  or  "A  Scrap  of  Paper."  A  Tam- 
o'-Shanter  Party  should  take  advantage 
of  Hallowe'en.  Send  everybody,  far  and 
near,  young  and  old,  a  tiny  tam-o'-shan- 
ter made  of  pumpkin-colored  cambric 
with  instructions  to  measure  their  heads 
and  put  as  many  cents  into  the  "Tarn" 
as  there  are  inches  in  the  circumference, 
indicated  by  the  tape-measure.    Request 


these  to  be  brought  to  the  Party.  Spend 
the  evening  in  Hallowe'en  games  and 
finish  with  a  pumpkin-pie  social.  Have 
a  Birthday  Party  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Val- 
entine's Day  with  a  Valentine  fish-pond, 
bend  everybody  a  tiny  bag  with  request 


Note    the    waste    paper    basket    and    the 
copy   of   Rosa   Bon   henr's   painting. 

to  place  within  it  as  many  cents  as  they 
are  years  old  and  bring  it  to  the  party. 
There  really  is  no  giving  for  a  purpose 
like  voluntary  giving  but  it  has  never 
been  popular.  People  give  best  when 
they  are  feeling  sociable. 


Many  are  the  things  the  school  needs 
with  the  proceeds  of  its  concerts  and 
socials.  It  needs  one  or  two  good  mag- 
azines, an  educational  and  an  agricul- 
tural. The  school  library  should  contain 
reference-books  rather  than  fiction. 
They  should  be  stamped  with  the  official 
seal  of  the  section.  So  many  good  agri- 
cultural books  are  now  obtainable,  no 
school  should  be  without  a  number  of 
those.  Every  school  should  have  books 
like  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  and  Cities. 
There  are  about  fifty  of  them  with  beau- 
tifully-colored pictures  and  delightful 
reading  for  children.  When  Perry  Pic- 
tures can  be  bought  for  one-cent  or  ev- 
en one-half  cent  each,  there  should  be 
sets  of  these  which  the  children  can  use 
for  composition  and  for  lessons  on  the 
great  artists  and  their  work.  Some 
schools  already  have  map-holders.  A 
map-holder  is  a  long  box  fastened  above 
the  blackboard  at  the  front  of  the  room. 
It  has  a  lid  at  the  bottom  which  opens 
downward  against  the  wall.  In  the  box 
are  maps  on  rollers  which  the  teacher 
pulls  down  as  she  requires  them  and 
when  not  in  use  are  enclosed  in  the  box 
and  safe  from  dust.  Burlap  on  some  of 
the  narrow  wall-spaces,  between  doors 
or  windows,  and  above  the  wainscoting 
improves  the  appearance  of  a  room.  Use 
the  soft  fifteen-cent-a-yard  kind,  dark 
green  for  a  green  room,  brown  for  a 
buff  room.  The  teacher  can  pin  upon 
the  burlap  some  of  the  children's  best 
work  in  writing  and  drawing,  as  an  in- 
centive to  good  work. 


A  Gambler's  Chance 

A    Story    in    Marbles    and    Cocoa   Stock 


LITTLE  did  it  avail  Jakie  Feinberg 
that  he  sold  more  Tageblatts  than  any 
other  boy  in  Seward  Park,  for  the  Sem- 
itic ancestry  that  determined  the  quali- 
ty of  his  business  ability  had  endowed 
him  with  an  inordinate  lust  for  gamb- 
ling, which  consumed  all  the  profits  of 
his  newspaper  vending. 

Now,  Jimmie  Brennan's  attitude 
toward  gambling  was  different.  He 
played  craps  because  it  was  the  vogue. 
If  you  didn't  shoot  dice,  you  weren't 
one  of  the  gang,  he  reasoned ;  and  so  he 
continued  to  risk  not  only  the  small 
sum  at  stake,  but  a  good  licking  from 
his  mother  to  boot. 

Mrs.  Brennan  allowed  Jimmie  out  of 
his  weekly  stipend  sixty  cents  for  lunch- 
es, which  he  was  permitted  to  spend  at 
the  rate  of  ten  cents  daily ;  and  to  the 
end  that  none  of  it  should  go  for  riotous 
living,  he  was  obliged  each  night  to  dis- 
play the  correct  unexpended  balance,  or 


By  Montague  Glass 


This  short  story,  by  one  of  the 
leading  writers  of  short  stories  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  found  as 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  Parm- 
er's Magazine  as  was  the  story,  "A 
Transaction  in  Bonds,"  that  appear- 

l  in  the  April  magazine. — Editor. 


suffer  the  penalty.  Rarely  did  he  ex- 
ceed his  daily  allowance,  for  his  moth- 
er's hand  was  heavy  and,  laid  on  in 
correction,  potent  for  good.  According- 
ly, one  Monday  morning  it  was  an  un- 
toward destiny  that  confronted  Jimmie 
with  the  tempter,  Jakie  Feinberg,  and 
he  arrived  a  half  hour  late  at  Mr.  Good- 
el's  office,  with  but  twenty  of  the  heb- 
domadal sixty  cents  remaining  in  his 
trousers. 


Only  the  necessity  of  reaching  the  of- 
lice  before  his  employer  had  brought 
the  game  to  a  reluctant  close,  and  it 
was  with  the  promise  to  renew  the  con- 
test on  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street  between  one  and  two  that  Jim- 
mie had  hastened  down-town  to  his 
labor.  He  arrived  breathless,  to  find 
his  employer,  Mr.  Goodel,  seated  in  the 
private  office.  Mr.  Goodel  frowned  se- 
verly  as  Jimmie  tiptoed  to  his  little  desk 
in  the  outer  room. 

"Bov,"  he  cried  in  an  awful  voice, 
"you're  late !" 

Jimmie  gulped  and  made  no  reply. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  Mr.  Goodel 
continued,  and  waited  for  a  reply. 

At  last  Jimmie's  excuse  found  husky 
enunciation. 

"I  was  sick,"  he  muttered.  His 
cheeks,  already  flushed  by  the  exertion, 
became  crimson  in  his  effort  to  stem 
the  impending  tears;  but     do    as     he 
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might,  a  large  drop  formed  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  and  rolled  slowly  down 
his  cheek. 

Mr.  Goodel  plunged  behind  the  ex- 
tended sheets  of  his  morning  paper  and 
grew  suddenly  interested  in  the  editor- 
ial columns. 

"Well,  sit  down  in  your  chair  and 
take  it  easy,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  gruff 
kindliness.  "Maybe  you'll  feel  better 
after  a  while." 


He  arrived  breathless,  to  find  his  employer, 
Mr.  Goodel,  seated  in  the  private  office. 

Then  from  the  editorial  page  he  turn- 
ed to  the  stock  quotations.  In  the  tran- 
saction of  his  business  of  investment  se- 
curities Mr.  Goodel  at  all  times  display- 
ed a  conservative  moderation.  He 
dreaded  wildcat  enterprises,  and  in  read- 
ing the  market  report  it  was  his  custom 
to  skim  over  in  the  most  cursory  fashion 
all  references  to  mining  securities,  and 
rarely  did  he  give  more  than  passing 
notice  to  the  quotations  of  industrials. 
To-day,  however,  his  eye  wandered  over 
the  financial  page,  and,  caught  by  the 
leaded  heading,  "United  Chocolate  and 
Cocoa,"  he  read  with  interest  the  item 
that  followed: 

In  United  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  there  was  a 
resumption  of  the  phenomenal  activity  which 
developed  yesterday  on  the  agreement  be- 
tween both  caucuses  of  the  House  to  increase 
the  duty  on  manufactured  cocoa  fifty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  expected  that  the 
tariff-revision  bill  will  pass  the  House  by  a 
large  majority,  this  afternoon,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  result,  the  price  of  the  preferred 
stock  rose  thirty  points  yesterday.  Conser- 
vative operators  predict  that  it  will  touch  par 
before  the  close  of  the  market  to-day. 

Thus  read  Mr.  Goodel.  He  made  a 
rapid  calculation  by  which  he  found 
that  in  selling  five  hundred  N.  Y.  S. 
fours  at  ninety-nine,  and  investing  the 
proceeds  in  "Chocolate,"  as  the  abbrev- 
iated term  has  it,  he  would  net  a  profit 
of  something  like  goodness  knows  how 
many  thousand  dollars  before  breakfast 
the  next  morning.  Then  his  better 
judgment  prevailed  and  he  laid  down 
the  paper  with  a  sigh. 


New  York  Southern  bonds  are  as  tan- 
gible as  gold  eagles,  but  "Chocolate" — 
well,  "Chocolate"  was  an  unlisted  se- 
curity dealt  in  by  curb-brokers  on  Broad 
Street — and,  to  Mr.  Goodel,  a  curb- 
broker  was  even  as  a  dissenting  minister 
to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

II. 

At  this  juncture  Goodel's  brother-in- 
law,  one  Rushmore  Luddington,  enter- 
ed and  greeted  him  noisily.  Ludding- 
ton was  a  dealer  in  commercial  paper — 
the  dealer  in  commercial  paper,  and 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  every  bank 
president  in  Wall  Street.  His  conversa- 
tion was  studded  with  allusions  to  dia- 
logues between  himself  and  these  execu- 
tive officers,  wherein  he  addressed  each 
one  of  them  by  his  abbreviated  Christian 
name,  and  they  called  him  in  return, 
"Luddy,  old  boy." 

He  hid  a  shrewd  temperament  beneath 
a  boyish  and  jovial  exterior  that  in  an 
old  man  might  be  thought  a  trifle  un- 
becoming. Goodel,  however,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  brother-in-law's  judg- 
ment, and  could  always  gauge  the  im- 
portance of  the  information  which  Lud- 
dington could,  if  he  would,  disclose,  by 
the  degree  of  hilarity  he  developed. 

This  morning  he  was  particularly 
boisterous,  and  Goodel  scented  a  valu- 
able market-tip  under  the  cloak  of  his 
brother-in-law's  merriment. 

"H'lo,  Luddy,"  he  cried.  "How's 
the  market?  Sit  down  'n'  make  your- 
self comfortable." 

Luddy  sank  into  the  chair  with  a 
grunt.  His  two  hundred  pounds,  con- 
tained within  a  trifle  more  than  five 
feet,  were  further  compressed  by  a 
frock-coat,  which  fitted  without  a 
wrinkle  and  made  almost  an  acrobatic 
feat  out  of  the  simple  act  of  sitting 
down. 


"Look  here,  Goodel,"  he  said,  in 
tones  of  melting  confidential  timbre. 
"There's  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time 
to-day.  The  House  is  sure  to  pass  the 
tariff-revision  bill,  and. when  it  does, 
there  will  be  some  astounding  develop- 
ments." 

Goodel  blew  clouds  of  smoke  that  ex- 
pressed his  interest  more  eloquently 
than  speech  alone. 

"I  see  you're  been  reading  the  finan- 
cial page,"  Luddy  went  on;  "but  their 
prediction  isn't  half  bright  enough." 

His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

"I  have  K.  P.'s  word  for  it,  Choco- 
late will  touch  one  hundred  and  fifty 
by  next  week." 

Goodel  shook  his  head. 

"It's  no  use  Luddy,"  he  said.  "I 
haven't  the  available  funds,  and  if  I 
had,  speculation  is  not  in  my  line." 

Luddington  made  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. 

"The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,"  he 
repeated.  "You  know  I  never  take  a 
flier,  for  I  couldn't  buy  a  hundred 
shares  without  every  one  on  Wall  Street 
knowing  it;  but  really,  my  dear  Goodel, 
it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect  this 
splendid  occasion." 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do."  Goodel  in- 
terrupted. "Come  and  take  lunch  with 
me.  In  the  meantime  I'll  think  it  over, 
and  if  I  decide  on  anything,  I'll  let  you 
know  then." 

Luddington  arose  and  fairly  wafted 
himself  out  of  the  office,  for,  despite  his 
weight,  he  was  remarkably  light  on  his 
feet,  and  dashed  around  from  bank  to 
bank,  peddling  his  commercial  paper, 
with  all  the  agility  of  a  man  half  his 
age. 

"I'll  see  you  at  twelve,"  he  said,  go- 
ing out.  He  left  a  faint  odor  of  violets 
behind  him,  for  Luddy's  boutonnibre 
was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  little 
spiked  beard. 


When  Luddington  bounded  down  the  steps  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  building, 
Jimmie  not  only  failed  to  see  him,  but  was  knocked  squarely  into  the 

gutter  as  well. 
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GoocLl  smoked  furiously  at  his  cigar 
until  the  ends  of  his  moustache  were 
perilously  near  to  scorching. 

"Boy,"  he  called,  Hinging  away  the 
end,  "how  do  you  feel  now?" 

Jimmie  arose  and  murmured  that  he 
was  better. 

"Then  go  out  and  buy  me  three  even- 
ing papers,  showing  the  opening 
prices,"  he  said.  "Be  sure  to  get  one 
showing  the  opening  prices.  Do  you 
understand?" 

"Yessir,"  Jimmie  replied,  and  ran  for 
the  elevator. 

He  returned  ten  minutes  later  with 
three  papers,  one  of  them  pink.  Goodel 
took  them  into  his  room  and  shut  the 
door.  He  turned  them  over  and  over, 
but  not  a  trace  of  any  market  news  was 
visible. 

"Boy,"  he  roared,  "didn't  I  tell  you 
to  buy  me  a  paper  with  the  opening 
prices  in  it?" 

"Yessir,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Well,  where  are  they?" 

Jimmie  folded  the  first  page  and 
grinned  triumphantly. 

"Here  they  are,  sir."    he  cried,  and 

gointed  to  a  double  heading :  "To-day's 
Intries  and  Probable  Odds." 

Goodel  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
apoplexy. 

"You  take  these  papers  back,"  he 
yelled,  "and  get  me  the  edition  showing 
the  stock-market  opening." 

When  Jimmie  came  back,  Mr.  Goodel 
ascertained  that  "Chocolate"  had  open- 
ed at  ninety  with  ten  sales  in  the  first 
three  minutes.  He  paced  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  de- 
termination, he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  down  to  the  office  of  Matthews  & 
Company,  his  brokers,  where  he  watch- 
ed the  ticker  for  a  good  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

"Chocolate'"  advanced  on  thousand- 
shares  sales  to  ninety-five,  and  had  Mr. 
Goodel  been  a  man  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment, his  excitement  might  have  con- 
quered his  judgment  and  he  would  have 
loaded  himself  up  with  every  share  of 
chocolate  available. 

As  it  was,  when  he  entered  his  office 
it  need  little  pressure  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Luddington,  for  he  had  about  made 
up  his  mind  to  buy  a  thousand  shares. 
The  utmost  confidence  prevailed  in 
Wall  Street  that  the  tarifl'-rovision  bill 
would  go  through  before  two  o'clock, 
and  not  only  "Chocolate"  but  many 
other  industrials  on  the  list  reflected, 
by  a  sharp  advance  in  prices,  the  excited 
tone  of  tha  market. 

Luddington  arrived  promptly  at 
twelve,  and  Goodel  and  he  left  immed- 
iately, nor  did  they  return  until  nearly 
one.  Luddington's  strident  laughter  tes- 
tified to  a  successful  luncheon,  with  at 


least  two  quarts  of  wine,  while  even 
Goodel  was  a  trifle  flushed  and  garru- 
lous. He  sat  down  immediately  and 
drew  a  check  for  a  large  amount,  which, 
together  with  an  order  to  purchase  two 
thousand  "Chocolate,"  he  enclosed  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  Matthews  & 
Company. 

III. 

It  was  now  ten  minutes  past  one,  and 
Jimmie  chafed  at  the  delay.  No  doubt 
Jakie  Feinberg  would  wait  for  him,  but 
one  hour  was  a  trifling  period  in  which 
to  recoup  his  morning's  losses.  At  length 
Mr.  Goodel  called  him  into  his  office. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "you  go  to  lunch  now, 
and  while  you're  out  take  this  letter  to 
Matthews  &  Company.  Be  sure  to  go 
there  first." 

Jimmie  seized  the  envelope  and  was 
off  like  a  flash. 

"Be  careful,"  Mr.  Goodel  called  after 
him.    "Don't  lose  it." 

Luddington  rose,  and  they  shook 
hands  with  such  cordiality  as  a  bottle 
of  wine  will  engender. 

"Wish  you  luck,  old  man,"  he  said. 
"You're  in  for  a  good  thing." 

Goodel  smiled  a  little  vacuously  and, 
as  Luddington  closed  the  door,  sighed 
heavily.  Speculation,  he  reflected,  plays 
the  deuce  with  a  man's  money  and  peace 
of  mind.  His  lips  uttered  and  re-uttered 
the  words  till  a  faint  drowsiness  came 
over  him  and,  induced  by  his  unwonted 
intemperance  at  luncheon,  his  head 
lurched  forward  on  his  breast  and  he 
sank  into  a  profound  slumber. 

Jimmie  hastened  down  to  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  the  note  tucked  in  his 
breast  pocket,  and  the  thought  of  Jakie 
waiting  there  spurred  him  on,  so  that 
he  arrived  at  about  half  past  one.  For 
once  Jakie's  luck  stayed  with  him  while 
they  shook  the  dice  and  threw  again  and 
again  until  Jimmie's  twenty  cents  dwin- 
dled to  five,  mounted  to  fifteen,  dimin- 
ished once  more.  At  last,  at  a  quarter 
to  three,  fortune  entirely  deserted  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  declare  himself 
flat  broke. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  office, 
plunged  in  despondency.  As  he  reached 
the  corner  of  Broad  street,  an  excited 
mob  surged  around  the  curb-brokers' 
enclosure.  Messengers  ran  hither  and 
thither,  and  overgrown  newsboys  with 
husky  bass  voices  were  yelling  their  ex- 
tras. 

His  hands  were  thrust  deep  into  his 
trousers  pockets  and  his  mind  dwelt  on 
the  licking  to  come,  so  that  when  Lud- 
dington bounded  down  the  steps  of  the 
Industrial  Trust  Company  building, 
Jimmie  not  only  failed  to  see  him,  but 
was  knocked  squarely  into  the  gutter  as 
well. 


Luddington  rushed  over  to  Goodel's 
quarters  and  burst  into  the  private  office 
like  a  whirlwind.  Its  occupant  snored 
in  oblivion  of  the  disaster  that  awaited 
him  as  Luddington  entered  and  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

"Goodel  wake  up,"  Luddington  yel- 
led. There  was  no  trace  of  the  debonair 
"Luddy,  old  man"  in  the  perspiring  and 
disheveled  figure  that  fairly  danced  with 
excitement. 

"What's  the  matter?"  gasped  the 
rudely  awakened  Goodel. 

"Awful,  awful!"  Luddy  ejaculated. 
"The  tariff-revision  bill  was  defeated. 
Some  misunderstanding  among  ^  the 
leading;  'Chocolate'  droppe  dto  fifty, 
and  the  bottom's  fallen  out  of  the  whole 
market." 

Goodel  turned' white  and  almost  faint- 
ed. 

"Let's  get  a  paper.  Here  you.  boy," 
he  yelled. 

There  was  no  answer. 

Goodel  jumped  up  and  reached  the 
outer  office  just  as  the  forlorn  Jimmie 
entered,  all  dusty  from  his  tumble,  and 
attempted  to  reach  his  desk  unnoticed. 

"Here,  you  boy,  where've  you  been?'7 
he  said. 

"To  lunch."  Jimmie  croaked. 

"Did  you  deliver  that  letter?"  Goodel 
asked. 

Jimmie  jumped  as  though  he  had 
been  shot. 

"Oh,  gee!"  he  muttered.  "I  forgot 
all  about  it,"  and  reaching  down  into 
his  breast  pocket,  he  pulled  out  the 
crumpled  missive  addressed  to  Matthews 
&  Company. 

"Give  it  to  me,  give  it  to  me !"  Goodel 
shrieked  hysterically,  and  without  wait- 
ing to  open  it,  tore  envelope,  check,  and 
order  to  a  thousand  pieces.  He  sank  in- 
to a  chair  utterly  exhausted  with  excite- 
ment. 

"What  delayed  you  all  this  time?" 
he  said  weakly,  trying  to  maintain  a 
semblance  of  composure. 

Jimmie  hung  his  head. 

"I  met  a  kid  I  know  and  we  were 
shooting  craps,"  he  almost  whispered. 

"What!"  roared  Goodel.  "Gambling, 
hey?  And  you  lost,  too,  I'll  bet  a  mil- 
lion." 

Jimmie  nodded  dolefully. 

"Well,"  said  his  employer,  reaching 
down  into  his  pocket,  here's  a  ten-dol- 
lar bill  for  you.  Don't  ever  gamble 
again.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  It 
loses  your  money  and  destroys  your 
peace  of  mind,  by  gad !" 

He  turned  to  Luddington  with  a 
smile. 

"And  now,  Luddington,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "Let's  go  down  and  steady 
our  nerves." 
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Feeding  the  Prairie  Farmer 

Common  Sense  in  the  Diet  of  a  Hungry  Man 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  David 
Harum's  account  of  the  cuisine  on  the 
farm  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  "Ev- 
erything that  could  be  sold  was 
sold  and  everything  that  couldn't 
be  sold,  had  to  be  et!"  Such 
an  arrangement  as  this  naturally 
simplified  Mrs.  Harum's  house- 
keeping cares  very  considerably  for  she 
would  never  have  to  stop  to  think, 
"It  hatever  ahall  we  have  fo  •  dinner  to- 
day'" There  would  be  just  one  thing 
in  the  house  to  have,  in  all  probability, 
she  had  it,  and  the  thing  was  settled. 
But  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  house- 
keeping on  the  farm  is  a  little  more 
complicated  now  than  it  seems  to  have 
been  then.  Indeed,  the  task  confront- 
ing the  housekeeper  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  is  one  of  no  mean  proportions, 
and  one  that  will  tax  her  resourceful- 
ness to  the  utmost.  It  is,  briefly,  that  of 
providing  wholesome,  and  attractive 
meals  for  a  number  of  working  men,  at 
a  minimum  outlay  of  time,  labor,  and 
money.  Her  menus  must  consist  of 
dishes  that  are  simple  of  preparation — 
for  time  is  at  a  premium  in  a  farm 
house  in  summer, — substantial  yet  at- 
tractive in  quality,  and  amply  sufficient 
in  quantity.  The  writer  speaks  with 
much  feeling  on  this  latter  point,  for, 
as  chief  cook  on  a  farm  that  employs 
six  men  in  summer-time,  the  quantity 
that  is  necessary  has  been  impressed  up- 
on her,  oh !  so  often. 

The  diet  of  a  working  man  on  a  farm, 
is  necessarily  of  an  entirely  different  na- 


By  Jean  McKenzie 


The  woman  in  the  grain  farmer 's 
home  particularly  has  a  most  trying 
time  of  it  during  the  busy  months 
of  seeding  and  harvest.  Often  the 
house  room  is  limited,  while  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  to  be  fed  is 
almost  unlimited.  The  emergency  of 
a  few  meals  can  be  easily  overcome 
by  the  average  house-wife,  but  when 
you  add  to  this  a  three-weeks' 
threshing  season,  a  family  of  several 
small  children,  the  distance  from 
the  source  of  supply,  and  the  lack 
of  kitchen  and  refrigerator  conveni- 
ences, the  wonder  grows  that  the 
pioneer  women  of  the  prairies  have 
stood  it  as  well  as  they  have.  This 
article  is  contributed  by  a  young 
woman  who  has  noted  all  these 
features  in  her  life  on  the  prairies, 
near  Edmonton. — Editor. 


ture  from  that  of  a  city  man  of  sedent- 
ary habits.  The  farm-worker  expends 
a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  during 
his  long  hours  of  strenuous  labor  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  food  supplied  must  be 
of  an  energy-producing  nature  in  order 
to  replace  this.  They  must  not  be  the 
full-foods  which  form  the  staples  of  the 
winter  diet,  either,  for  the  quantity  of 
starchy  and  sugary  foods  should  be  dim- 
inished, and  the  fewer  the  greasy,  or 
fried  foods  that  figure  in  the  menu,  the 
better  for  the  health  of  the  family. 
There  is  very  little  time  on  the  av- 


The  man  who  works  all  day  at  this  job  generally  has  little  trouble  in  working  up  a 

good  appetite. 


eragc  farm  for  the  preparation  of  fancy 
dishes,  but  fortunately,  the  lack  of  these 
is  never  felt  with  all  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  to  take  their  place. 
Having  delicious  home-made  butter, 
rich  cream  and  milk,  fresh  eggs,  fruits 
and  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden, 
and  home-cured  meats,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  provide  appetiz- 
ing dishes,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  simplest  meal. 

USE  LESS  MEATS  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

The  housekeeper  who  really  studies 
food-values,  will  always  make  a  point 
of  having  a  cereal  of  some  kind  on  her 
table  for  the  morning  meal.  This  may 
be  either  cooked  or  uncooked,  according 
to  the  individual  tastes.  In  many  in- 
stances the  latter  is  more  popular  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  cooked  cereal 
is  only  served  occasionally,  by  way  of 
variety.  Fruit  of  some  kind  for  break- 
fast should  be  an  invariable  rule,  fresh, 
of  course,  in  season,  and  stewed  when 
the  fresh  is  not  available.  In  many 
houses,  meat  breakfast  is  the  rule,  and 
while  it  is  a  pleasant  change  once  in  a 
while,  it  is  generally  considered  that  ev- 
en the  man  who  does  severe  manual 
labor,  does  not  need  meat  more  than 
once  daily.  There  are  so  many  meat- 
substitutes  that  have  much  the  same 
food-value,  and  are  more  easily  digested 
in  the  summer,  and  the  wise  cook  makes 
full  use  of  them.  Eggs  in  some  form, 
(and  the  versatile  egg  can  be  served  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  they  need 
never  become  monotonous)  with  the 
cereal,  fruit,  toast  and  coffee,  form  an 
amply  satisfying  breakfast  for  any 
working  man. 

TAKING    DINNER    TO    THE    FIELD. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  found  neces- 
sary on  many  farms  to  send  the  dinner 
out  to  the  men  in  the  field,  when  the 
work  is  far  from  the  house?  A  great 
many  here  in  Alberta  do,  including  our 
own,  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  provide 
for  these  out-door  meals,  as  it  is  so  hard 
to  get  a  reasonable  variety,  among  the 
dishes  that  carry  well.  Pork  and  beans, 
with  chili  sauce,  makes  an  appetizing 
dish  in  the  open  air,  and  is  always  well- 
received.  Hot,  juicy  meat  pies  are  per- 
haps one  of  the  best,  and  by  using  dif- 
ferent seasonings  and  meats,  a  variety 
may  be  obtained,  so  that  the  men  do  not 
tire  of  them  too  readily.  Desserts,  of 
course,  are  restricted  to  those  that  stand 
carriage,  and  we  find  that  pastry  of  some 
kind  seems  to  be  the  one  that  best  an- 
swers all  requirements.  A  propos  of 
sending  dinners  to  the  field,  it  is  well  to 
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check  over  the  things  you  send,  or  you 
may  find  yourself  in  the  predicament  of 
a  woman  I  heard  of  last  year.  She 
thought  to  have  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
the  men's  lunch  basket  one  day,  in  the 
shape  of  the  first  cauliflower  from  the 
garden.  The  lunch  was  sent  in  two  bas- 
kets, and  owing  to  some  oversight,  only 
one  was  sent,  so  when  the  hungry  men 
eagerlv  opened  it,  you  may  imagine  the 
shock  that  awaited  them,  when  they 
found  a  sumptuous  repast  within,  con- 
sisting of  a  pile  of  dishes,  and  one 
creamed  cauliflower.  However,  their 
course  was  clear.  They  cultivated  that 
cardinal  virtue,  patience,  while  the  driv- 
er made  a  hurry-up  trip  for  the  rest,  so 
their  time  was  really  not  wasted. 

THE    JOY    OF   SUPPER    TIME. 

In  so  many  farm-houses  that  I  know, 
the  supper  menu  seems  to  be  very  stere- 
otyped, consisting  of  cold  meat,  fried 
potatoes,  pickles,  preserves  and  cake. 
It  is  a  very  good  one  in  its  way,  but  like 
any  other  good  thing,  one  can  get  too 
much  of  it,  and  the  summer,  if  ever, 
is  the  time  when  we  feel  the  need  of 
variety.     There  are  so  many  attractive 


dishes,  both  hot  and  cold,  that  can  be 
very  easily  prepared,  and  we  always  find 
that  some  "supper-dish"  is  much  appre- 
ciated. Among  the  hot  ones,  are  cream 
soups,  chowders,  various  cheese  dishes, 
tasty  plain  or  ham  omelets,  all  easily 
made,  and  very  satisfying.  The  above 
partial  list  is  only  as  a  suggestion,  for 
there  are  numbers  just  as  good.  Chief 
place  .among  the  cold  dishes,  goes  to 
salads,  of  which  there  are  an  endless 
variety.  In  selecting  the  seeds  for  the 
kitchen  garden,  provision  should  be 
made  for  an  abundant  supply  of  salad 
vegetables,  as  there  is  nothing  more  del- 
icious during  the  hot  months.  One  of 
these,  which  is  not  as  well-known  as  it 
should  be,  is  Swiss  Chard,  which  makes 
an  unusually  attractive  salad. 

In  speaking  of  the  cold  dishes,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  frozen  ones. 
No  farm-house  should  be  without  an 
abundant  supply  of  ice,  and  ices  of  var- 
ious kinds  will  be  much  enjoyed  during 
the  hot  weather.  Ice-cream  is  no  longer 
regarded  merely  as  a  delicacy,  but  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  food,  and  either  plain,  or 
combined  with  fresh  fruits,  forms  a 
verv  pleasing  addition  to  the  summer 


menu,  and  the  ices  are  by  no  means 
hard  to  make. 

IS  DAINTINESS  WORTH  WHILE? 

The  service  on  a  farm-house  is  al- 
ways of  the  simplest,  but  it  should  be 
dainty  as  well.  The  quality  of  the  food 
served  is  of  primary  importance,  of 
course,  but  a  neatly  set  table,  with 
snowy  linen  and  shining  silver,  and  a 
centre-piece  of  artistically  arranged 
flowers,  will  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  meal.  I  know  one  coun- 
try-house where  the  evening  meal  is  of- 
ten served  out  of  doors,  on  warm  nights, 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  how 
the  hot,  dusty  men  do  enjoy  it!  It 
means  no  extra  work  for  the  cook  either 
as  the  children  consider  it  a  "picnic"  to 
to  be  allowed  to  spread  the  cloth  and 
set  the  table  under  the  trees.  A  wide, 
shady  verandah  would  be  equally  good, 
of  course.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  home-making  spirit  can  ex- 
press itself,  even  in  a  busy  farm  home, 
and  all  the  dainty  little  touches  that 
help  to  render  the  everyday  working 
life  attractive  and  pleasant,  are  very 
much  worth  while. 


Some  Easily-Made  Salads 

A  Garnish  for  the  Rural  Table 


This  is  decidedly  the  season  of  salads. 
With  a  good  salad  dressing  and  a  few 
leaves  of  crisp  fresh  lettuce,  the  rest 
doesn't  matter  much,  but  now  that  the 
gardens  are  beginning  to  bring  their  re- 
turns, it  is  easy  to  make  an  endless  var- 
iety of  salads  that  are  not  only  inviting 
and  stimulating  to  the  appetite  but 
which  have  a  peculiar  food  value  as 
well.  We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question  of  salads  here,  but  will  just 
outline  briefly  a  few  timely  suggestions. 

A   GOOD    CREAM    SALAD   DRESSING. 

1  tsp.  mustard;  1  tsp.  salt;  2  tsp. 
flour ;  1 1-2  tsp.  sugar ;  1-2  cup  of 
thick  cream ;  few  grains  of  cay- 
enne; 1  tsp.  melted  butter;  yolk 
of  1  egg ;  1-3  cup  hot  vinegar. 
Mix  the  dry  ingredients,  add  the  but- 
ter, egg  slightly  beaten  and     vinegar, 
slowly.     Cook  over  boiling  water,  stir- 
ring constantly  until  it  thickens,  cool 
and  add  the  heavy  cream,  beaten  until 
stiff.     This  makes  a  light  fluffy  dress- 
ing.    If  the  plain  dressing  is  desired, 
add  the  cream  unbeaten  just  before  the 
dressing  is  to  be  served. 

SALAD  MATERIALS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

In  fact  there  are  few  edible  things 
that  cannot  be  used  in  salad  construc- 
tion.    In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 


By  Winnifred  Marchand 

foods  that  can  be  made  into  some  attrac- 
tive form,  placed  on  a  lettuce  leaf,  and 
a  dressing  poured  over.  A  few  of  these 
are: 

(1)  Tomatoes  peeled  and  cut  in 
halves. 

(2)  Hard  boiled  eggs  cut  in 
halves  or  quarters  lengthwise. 

(3)  A  banana  cut  lengthwise,  or 
with  just  the  ends  cut  off  and 
the  top  hollowed  out  a  little  to 
represent  a  canoe.  Chopped 
walnuts  are  usually  sprinkled 
over  this. 

(4)  Young  cold  boiled  beets  cut 
in  fancy  shapes  or  slices. 

(5)  Almost  any  cold,  left-over 
vegetable  —  cooked  carrots, 
cauliflower,  asparagus,  pota- 
toes, string  beans,  green  peas, 
canned  corn,  or  lima  beans 
can  be  used  in  this  way. 

(6)  Watercress,  (7)  Sliced  cu- 
ciimbers,  (8)  Boiled  or  roast 
chicken,  cut  in  half-inch 
cubes. 

With  regard  to  salad  combinations, 
one  has  to  be  careful  to  combine  both 
flavors  and  colors  that  harmonize.  A 
few  combinations  that  fulfil  both  these 
requirements  are: 

(1)  Chopped  celery,  raw  apple, 
and  walnuts. 


(2)  Chopped  cabbage,  apple  and 
walnuts.  The  nuts  may,  of 
course,  be  omitted,  but  besides 
increasing  the  delicacy  of  the 
the  dish  they  add  much  to  its 
food  value. 

(3)  Sliced  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
and  green  onions. 

(4)  Cooked  cauliflower,  peas  and 
carrots. 

(5)  Flaked  remnants  of  cold 
boiled  or  canned  salmon  with 
a  pile  of  French  peas,  cooked 
green  peas,  or  canned  peas 
placed  in  the  centre  makes  a 
pleasing  combination. 

(6)  Canned  sardines  served  with 
salad  dressing  on  lettuce  leaves 

and  garnished     with     "hard- 
boiled"  eggs. 

FRUIT  SALADS. 

These  may  be  served  with  any  salad 
dressing  or  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream.  Oranges  and  bananas  are  used 
separately  or  in  combination.  Raw  ripe 
pears  or  peaches,  or  canned  peaches  cut 
in  halves  from  which  the  syrup  has 
been  drained,  are  used  with  the  cream 
dressing  given  above.  White  grapes 
when  in  season,  can  be  substituted  for 
the  expensive  Malaga  grapes  required  in 
many  recipes. 
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The  Young  Man  Finds  Himself 

The  Discovery  Has  Unlocked   Unknown  Forces 


By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden 


i\  every  field  of  activity  we  find  young  men  in  the 
most  responsible  positions — presidents  of  great  insti- 
tutions, heads  of  enormous  trusts,  managers  of  large 
departmental  stores,  presidents  of  great  railroads,  etc. 
We  find  young  men  who  have  just  been  graduated 
from  college,  occupying  professor's  chairs;  while  oth- 
ers scarcely  thirty  years  of  age  are  presidents  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  fact,' this  is  the  young 
man's  age;  and  America,  preeminently  a  continent 
for  young  men.  We  believe  in  young  men ;  we  be- 
lieve in  thrusting  great  responsibilities  upon  them. 

Tt  is  astonishing  how  this  confidence  in  their 
ability  develops  youth.  We  often  see  young  men 
reared  in  luxury,  thrust  suddenly  into  responsible 
positions  on  account  of  the  death  of  their  parents, 
or  because  of  some  unexpected  emergency;  young 
men  who  had  never  shown  any  special  adaptability 
for  business,  and  yet,  all  at  once,  when  these  great 
responsibilities  are  put  upon  them,  they  develop 
marvelous  executive  ability  which  no  one  ever  dream- 
ed they  possessed. 

A  fire,  or  a  disaster  at  sea,  often  develops  heroism 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  material.  People  who 
were  never  known  to  do  anything  worthy  before  in 
their  lives  suddenly  develop  marvelous  heroism.  They 
rush  into  burning  buildings,  without  the  slightest 
fear,  to  save  those  who  are  perfect  strangers  to  them, 
risking  their  own  lives  and  often  losing  them.  So 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have  never  ex- 
hibited any  special  ability,  when  made  dependent  by 
some  great  emergency  or  thrown  into  responsible  pos- 
itions by  death,  suddenly  develop  marvelous  ability. 

Probably  the  majority  of  people  in  the  failure 
army  to-day  are  there  because  they  have  never  dis- 
covered themselves.  This  was  either  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  in  an  environment  which  did  not  hap- 
pen  to  (in lie  in  contact  with  sufficient  friction  to 
arouse  the  sparks  in  their  nature. 

A  man  in  trouble  once  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  am  in 
a  hole,  and  if  you  don't  help  me  out,  I  am  stuck." 
His  friend  replied,  "Sorry  I  can't  help  you,  old  fel- 
low, but  if  you  are  in  a  hole  you  can  t  get  out  of  I 
am  coming  to  see  the  hole.    It  must  be  a  wonder." 

The  man  got  out. 

The  most  important  thing,  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career,  is  for  a  man  to  get  aroused,  to  find  him- 
self— to  get  into  an  atmosphere  which  will  awaken 
his  dormant  energies  and  call  out  his  reserves. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  world's  greatest  gener- 
als were  never  thoroughly  aroused  and  their  person 
al  reserves  of  power  never  were  called  out  until  they 
were  fighting  desperately   for  their  country  in   the 
midst  of  a  great,  decisive  battle. 


Human  ability  seems  to  be  in  layers.  The  school 
teacher  may  discover  one  layer  and  give  us  a  little 
glimpse  of  ourselves;  a  friend  who  trusts  us  when 
others  misunderstand  may  lift  another  layer,  and 
give  us  a  little  further  glimpse  of  our  hidden  re- 
sources. The  death  of  loved  ones,  or  some  great  sor- 
row or  affliction  may  open  up  other  depths  in  our 
nature  which  no  experience  before  had  touched. 
Some  great  catastrophe,  loss  of  property,  a  homeless 
family  and  hungry  children  tugging  away  at  our 
sleeves  for  bread  and  protection,  may  call  out  our 
unsuspected  strength.  Some  bitter  personal  disap- 
pointment, love  unreturned,  or  the  betrayal  or  treach- 
ery of  friends,  may  strike  still  deeper  into  the  great 
within  of  us  and  unlock  yet  other  forces  which  we 
never  dreamed  we  possessed. 

The  successful  candidate  ought  to  know  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  just  what  fund  he  can  draw 
upon.  If  a  man  is  starting  out  in  business  for  him- 
self he  should  take  an  inventory  of  all  his  possible 
assets  and  all  his  resources. 

The  great  majority  of  young  people  start  on  their 
careers  with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  mental  ca- 
pacities and  they  are  usually  discovered,  after  all,  by 
piece-meal. 

Some  kinds  of  explosives  ignite  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  with  very  little  friction ;  others  require  more 
friction.  Then,  there  are  others  like  the  Maximite 
shell,  for  example,  which  may  be  thrown  about  or 
baked  in  a  hot  oven,  without  exploding.  The  giant 
powder  in  it  can  only  be  exploded  by  firing  it 
through  a  foot  of  prepared  steel  in  the  side  of  a  war- 
ship, when  it  explodes  with  terrific  force,  tearing  into 
shreds  everything  in  its  path.  Man's  ability,  his  re- 
sources, can  well  be  compared  to  the  various  explos- 
ives. Some  of  them  are  on  the  principle  of  the  hair- 
trigger  and  will  explode  at  the  slightest  touch ;  others 
require  a  little  more  friction. 

Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  great  army 
of  the  employed  ever  discover  more  than  a  small  per 
cent,  of  their  ability,  hence  the  multitude  of  perpet- 
ual clerks,  who  might  have  been  proprietors  if  they 
could  only  have  found  all  of  their  ability  assets.  Tens 
of  thousands  plod  along  in  mediocrity  who  have  re- 
sources, if  they  could  only  detect  them,  to  lift  them 
into  superior  positions. 

But  somehow  they  never  come  in  touch  with  just 
the  right  kind  of  ambition-arousing  material:  they 
do  not  come  into  the  right  sort  of  ambition-arousing 
environment,  or  do  not  come  in  contact  with  just  the 
necessary  material  to  ignite  the  giant  powder  of  the 
great  within  of  themselves. 
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The  Joy  of  a  Modern  Farm  Home 

As  a  Place  to  Live,  None  Can  Equal  It 


WHAT  is  a  Farm  Home?  Is  it  one 
where  money  has  been  lavishly  spent 
to  produce  all  that  money  can,  or  is  it 
one  where  everything  is  sunshine; 
where  it  is  not  drudgery  from  4.30  in 
the  morning  until  8.00  at  night;  where 
each  member  of  the  family  takes  an 
interest  in  the  work,  not  only  socially 
but  financially,  and  where  the  home 
and  its  surroundings  generally  harmon- 
ize to  such  a  degree  that  one  feels  there 
is  no  place  like  the  old  homestead? 
Plenty  of  good  literature  and  a  love  for 
nature  must  abound  for  where  else  are 
these  I  letter  suited  than  in  the  country 
home?  Luxuries,  of  course,  are  neces- 
saries to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  an 
exce— 

Man  is  a  product  of  heredity  and  of 
environment.  In  speaking  of  farm  life. 
its  disadvantages  are  often  emphasized. 
It>  first  class  setting  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  quality  of  human  na- 
ture is  overlooked  and  ignored.  Nature 
with  her  ever  varying  form  and  color  is 
forgotten  in  the  city.  The  shady  forest, 
the  meadow  brook,  the  waving  fields,  are 
unknown.  Instead  there  is  incessant 
noise,  the  clang  and  clash  of  trade,  and 
skies  forever  darkened  by  the  smoke  of 
factories.  Last  and  worst  of  all,  there  is 
that  nerve-destroying  haste  that  wears 
out  both  body  and  soul.  In  rural  life, 
the  home  is  not  merely  a  few  square  feet 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick,  but  the 
barns,  the  fields,  the  orchards,  the  ani- 
mals, the  outlook  over  hill  and  valley; 
all  these  constitute  th(  farmer's  home. 

Where,  tun.  can  we  find  such  a  spol 
as  the  comfortable,  clean  farm  home  to 
develop  that  strong  physique  and  hear- 
ing so  noticeable  amongst  our  rural  citi- 
zen-'.' From  whence  have  the  majority 
of  our  yreat  men  sprung?  In  nine 
cases  nut  of  every  ten.  you  will  meet 
with   the  answer,  "from  the  old  sod.'' 


By  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale 

This  in  itself  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  farm? 
The  child  is  nourished  by  pure  food  and 
air.  It  is  surrounded  by  animals  whose 
life  and  motion  become  an  incentive  to 
healthy  action.  And  what  a  playmate 
is  the  lamb,  the  calf  or  the  colt ! 

The   farm   child   has    an    incessant, 
varied  and  unconscious  training  of  the 


Where  the  stream  runs  down  by  the  elms 

i.i  the  Hat,  leading  to  the  old  swimming 
pool. 


eye,  the  hand  and  the  mind.  Along  with 
physical  development,  the  mental  side 
is  keeping  pace.  The  hand  is  made  to 
obey  the  will  while  the  fact  that  the 
handicraft  is  made  useful  lends  charm 
and  delight  to  the  work.  The  city 
child  has  to  learn  by  a  course  of  manual 
training  what  the  country  child  picks 
up  unconsciously  in  the  natural  process 
of  work  and  play. 

THE    SPIRITUAL    AS    REAL    AS    THE    PHYS- 
ICAL. 

As  knowledge  increases  certain  phys- 
ical laws  are  discovered  and  the  farm 
youth  begins  to  investigate  everything 
in  sight.  .He  must  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  everything  and  soon  finds 
laws  other  than  physical.  But  the  phys- 
ical laws  having  been  found  very  stable 
and  true,  the  moral  and  spiritual  natur- 
al lv  appeal  to  him  in  the  same  way. 

A  still  greater  educational  advantage 
of  a  modern  farm  home  is  the  opportun- 
ity it  affords  for  the  promotion  of 
healthy  family  relations.  Parents,  of 
course,  find  their  greatest  pride  in  their 
children,  and  these  children  in  turn 
stimulate  the  parents.  The  working  to- 
gether from  babyhood  with  the  same 
common  aims  and  desires  can  produce 
nothing,  hut  the  best  of  family  relations. 
The  valuable  part  of  any  person's  edu- 
cation is  really  in  the  home.  To  help 
father  and  mother  becomes  the  keynote 
of  the  child's  life  and  unselfish  and  will- 
ing service  is  the  first  lesson  in  morality 
and  religion.  In  such  a  family  there 
is  nothing  to  conceal;  life  takes  on  dig- 
nity instead  of  affectation,  honesty  in- 
stead of  sham.  [t  is  full  of  simplicity, 
pure  affection  and  fidelity. 

Some  may  say  thai  farming  does  not 
pay  well  enough  to  provide  for  all  this. 
Is  that  right?  Why  does  it  not  pay  if 
that   educated   taste   is  satisfied   by   (he 
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living:  of  a  purer  and  better  life?  Those 
very  things  which  a  farmer  does  not 
have  to  buy;  those  things  which  he  al- 
ready has  are  just  exactly  what  appeal 
to  this  educated  taste.  The  average  farm 
may  not  be  a  place  to  become  wealthy 
as  a  few  do  in  manufacturing  lines,  but 
for  a  place  to  live  a  happy  nfe,  to  com- 
mand independence  and  the  comforts  of 
living,  the  old  farmstead  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

It  is  too  true  that  often  we  are  not 
able  to  get  away  from  that  longing  for 
the  "almighty"  dollar.  More  attention 
is  paid  to  swelling  the  bank  account  by 
many  farmers  than  there  is  to  getting 
the  best  out  of  life.  So  often  that  old 
question  creeps  in,  "Why  does  the  boy 
leave  the  farm?"  Has  he  been  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  think  of 
ever  doing  anything  else?  Where  an 
endeavor  is  made  to  instil  into  the  chil- 
dren that  correct  feeling  towards  farm 
life  by  giving  them  a  calf  or  colt  to 
raise,  allowing  them  to  have  the  pro- 
ceeds as  pocket  money,  this  question  is 
not  a  serious  one.  Interested  in  good 
stock,  they  show  their  animals  at  the 
Fall  Fairs.  A  day's  fishing  or  a  family 
picnic  occasionally,  a  hundred  and  one 
other  ways  of  endeavor  will  make  life 
worth  while. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  conducive 
to  a  love  of  home  than  the  improvement 
of  home  surroundings.  It  is  something, 
too,  that  can  be  done  gradually,  the  ex- 
pense being  spread  over  a  number  of 
years.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  un- 
sightly than  to  see  a  stately  house  stuck 
out  in  the  centre  of  a  field  with  no  sur- 
rounding attractiveness.  The  contrast 
is  more  marked  when  we  see  on  the  very 
next  lot  a  humble  little  home  nestling 
amongst  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  A  wind- 
ing roadway,  a  climber  or  two  upon  the 
wall,  or  a  few  perennials  scattered  in  a 


Farming  as  a   family  affair,  and  the  joy  of  partnership  teaches  the  youth  to  readily 
adapt  himself  to  any  conditions. 


neat  border  make  every  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  house. 

FAMILY  DISCUSSION  OF  PLANS. 

One  thing  to  emphasize  in  home  im- 
provement is  to  have  some  definite  plan 
made  out  before  planting  is  ever  com- 
menced. Any  haphazard  system  will 
not  do.  Talk  it  over  within  the  family 
circle,  as  a  great  deal  is  often  accomp- 
lished by  the  most  careful  planning. 
The  one  central  thought  in  the  home 
grounds  should  be  of  the  house.  Keep 
the  centre  of  the  place  open.  Plant 
your  trees  or  bushes  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  back.  Make  as  few  drives  and  what 
you  really  do  need,  have  them  leading 
to  their  destination  by  graceful  curves 
and  at  the  side  if  possible.  Most  of  the 
planting  should  be  done  in  masses.  A 
group  is  one  thing ;  scattered  shrubs  are 
many  things,  and  they  distract  the  at- 
tention. Against  the  mass  planting, 
flowers  show  off  to  best  advantage ;  they 
have  a  background  and  one  canna  or 
geranium  standing  just  in  front  of 
heavy  foliage  makes  more  show  than  a 
dozen  plants  when  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  lawn.  Flowers  joined  to  the 
other  planting  form  a  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  if  out  in  the  centre  of  a  green 
sward  they  are  only  a  spot  of  color  and 
mean  nothing  except  that  the  owner  did 
not  know  where  to  put  them. 

® 


When  mother  feeds  the  chickens  after 
dinner. 


The  vine-clad  porch  of  a  wheat  farmer 's  pioneer  home  in  Alberta.     R.  P.  Ottewell, 
of  Clover  Bar,  Alta.     A  new  house  was  erected  last  year. 


My  Best  Omelet  for  Six  People 

Four  fresh  eggs,  1  cup  bread  crumbs, 
sweet  milk  to  fill  the  above  cup  of 
crumbs,  1  heaping  spoon  of  fresh  but- 
ter, salted.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Beat  yolks  in  separate  bowl  to 
which  you  may  add  the  bread  and 
milk.  Quickly  fold  in  the  whites  and 
pour  in  a  hot  omelet  pan  in  which  the 
butter  is  sizzling.  A.  L. 
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A  Romance  of  the  Music  Hall 


AT  the  small  way-station  the  sad-eyed 
man  wearing  the  overcoat  with  the  worn 
astrakhan  collar  sat  on  the  large  iron-: 
bound  trunk.  It  was  marked  in  fading 
letters,  "Mammoth  Folly  and  Fancy 
Aggregation." 

"Speaking  of  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes  and  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,"  he  said,  "once  I  was  lifted  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  opportunity,  hung 
suspended  amid  the  glittering  froth  of 

fortune,  and  then Well,  speaking 

of  the  way  the  cat  jumps,  the  town  was 
a  one-night  stand,  though  that  hardly 
describes  it  either,  for  there  was  a  pal- 
pitating doubt,  almost  amounting  to 
certainty,  that  it  might  not  stand  for 
us — even  for  one  night.  We  were  giv- 
ing 'Mazeppa.'  Now,  of  course,  you'll 
understand  that  we  weren't  an  outfit 
carrying  any  untamed  steed  of  Cayuse 
breed  about  with  us.  For  the  wild 
courser  of  the  plains  we  mostly  had  re- 
course to  the  local  livery-stable.  Maple- 
ton,  though,  wasn't  of  a  size  to  boast  a 
livery-stable,  and  the  horse  that  the  ho- 
tel proprietor  sent  out  with  the  buggy 
had  temporarily  succumbed  under  a 
twenty  years'  strain  of  dragging  drum- 
mers round  to  the  cross-roads  stores. 
Speaking  of  'my  kingdom  for  a  horse,' 
Gridley,  the  manager — he  played  the 
Castellan  of  Laurinski,  and  the  trom- 
bone before  the  show — was  ready  to  go 
to  the  perilous  extent  of  'most  a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  the  hire  of  one  for  the 
evening.  A  breath  of  relief  was  breath- 
ed by  the  entire  company  when  by  su- 
perhuman efforts  and  the  aid  of  the 
Mapleton  barber  an  animal  was  secured. 
We  hired  him  out  of  the  wagon  of  the 
Mapleton  Steam  Laundry.  They  had 
bought  him  the  day  before  from  a  farm- 
er out  in  the  country.  His  name  was 
Napoleon.  You'd  have  concluded,  to 
look  at  him,  that  it  was  Napoleon  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  hard,  Russian  winter. 
His  knees  were  bigger  than  his  hoofs, 
with  his  head  hanging  down  between 
them,  and  his  ribs  like  the  gratings  they 
have  to  keep  the  cows  from  straying 
on  the  railroad  tracks.  Still,  I  never 
liked  the  look  of  his  eye,  which  was  by 
wav  of  being  red  where  it  ought  to  be 
white." 

The  narrator  at  this  point  took  from 
his  pocket  the  half  of  a  cigar,  which  he 
lit  and  inserted  in  his  mouth. 

"Now,  speaking  of  misfortunes  never 
coming  otherwise  than  in  mixed  sizes," 
he  went  on,  "that  wasn't  all  which  we 
was  up  against  on  that  particular  pleas- 
ant April  evening.    Charley  Springer — 
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Montagu  Delorme,  who  was  lead  and 
Mazeppa — had  been  stricken  with  the 
mumps  to  a  degree  that  even  Mapleton 
wouldn't  have  accepted  him  for  a  heroic 
figure.  He  might  be  all  right  next  day, 
for  they  were  subsiding,  but  at  that 
moment  his  face  looked  more  like  a 
punching-bag  than  anything  human. 
Well,  as  the  subjects  come  up  of  what's 
one  man's  dope  being  another  man's 
dinner,  I  wasn't  keeping  back  any  hot, 
burning  tears  because  of  Charley's  in- 
ability to  appear.  In  fact,  they  weren't 
pressing  forward  at  all  ready  to  fall.  My 
eyes  were  as  dry  as  a  village  the  day 
after  it  has  voted  prohibition.  The 
entente  cordiale  between  Charley  and 
me  was  to  say  the  least  strained,  owing 
to  his  riding  something  of  the  high 
horse  even  when  he  wasn't  playing 
Mazeppa.  My  chance  had  come.  You 
know  the  story:  The  star  out,  the  un- 
derstudy called  in ;  the  scene  of  tumult- 
uous applause  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain ; 
the  accidental  presence  of  the  metro- 
politan manager;  the  contract  at  his 
own  terms  waiting  for  him  in  his  dress- 
ing-room; a  season  on  Broadway.  Of 
course  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
metropolitan  manager  in  Mapleton,  or 
any  Broadway  to  follow  for  a  demi- 
tasse.  I  was  bound,  though,  to  show 
them  what  I  could  do,  and  if  Charley 
Springer  got  one  of  those  engagements 
about  which  he  was  always  boasting, 
why,  I  might  have  the  glory  of  appear- 
ing every  night  before  an  enraptured 
audience  in  'Flesh  legs,  arms,  and  body, 
short  tight  trunks,  half  body  of  brown 
cloth'  (which  is  the  costume  directions 
for  the  big  scene),  to  say  nothing  of 
drawing  increased  pay  when  the  ghost 
walked  on  Saturday." 

Here  the  speaker  paused  to  rekindle 
the  cigar,  the  end  of  which  he  kept 
alight  with  difficulty. 

"Since  Cardinal  Richelieu — I  played 
the  part  in  stock  for  a  week  in  Toronto, 
Ontario — made  use  of  that  bright  lex- 
icon of  youth  in  which  there  was  no 
such  word  as  'fail,'  there's  other  editions 
of  the  dictionary  been  brought  out  in 
which  it's  to  be  found  fast  enough,  with 
several  other  distressing  synonyms.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  though,  to 
make  good,  for  the  reason  already  stat- 
ed, and  likewise,  moreover,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  be- 
cause^— now,  right  here  comes  in  that 
heart  interest  without  which  no  drama 


can  be  complete.  Her  name  was  Nettie 
Mayhew !  Being  by  chance  in  the  drug- 
store, I  beheld  her  at  the  soda-water 
fountain,  and  I  heard  her  whisper  to 
the  second  female  juvenile  who  was 
with  her  that  if  she  could  induce  'pop- 
per' to  bring  her  in  from  the  farm  that 
evening  she  was  going  to  the  play.  How 
did  I  know  who  she  was?  No  sooner  had 
she  passed  from  my  sight  than  I  sought 
the  requisite  information.  Thereupon, 
I  learned  with  further  satisfaction  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  old  farmer 
Mayhew,  out  on  the  Millpond  Trail, 
whose  holding  of  stock  in  the  Mapleton 
Private  Bank  amounted  to  more  than 
half.  Within  half  an  hour  of  our  walk- 
ing up  from  the  station,  the  village  had 
picked  out  each  one  of  the  'actors.'  I 
saw  she  knew  who  I  was,  and  if  I  had 
not  misread  a  look  in  her  eyes,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  I  had  something 
to  do  with  her  wishing  to  be  present  in 
the  evening. 

"I  had  a  temperature.  Speaking  in 
the  words  of  an  all-star  cast  of  Iago  and 
Monte  Cristo,  if  I  got  it  over,  'the  oyster 
was  mine.'  Do  you  think  I  was  anx- 
ious? As  I  stood  in  the  balcony  before 
the  Mapleton  Opera  House,  where  the 
supers  that  were  Tartar  Shepherds  were 
doubling  in  brass,  and  saw  the  youth, 
beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  fairest  gem 
of  outstrung  villages  of  the  prairie 
crowding  to  the  door,  I  swore  that  I'd 
be  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  her. 
When  I  went  down  to  dress,  I  noticed 
that  Charley  Springer  was  putting  up 
a  talk  that  he  was  all  right  to  go  on. 
A  sight,  though,  of  his  face,  which  re- 
sembled a  contour  map  of  the  country 
round  Edson,  Alberta,  was  enough  to 
satisfy  anybody;  so  for  that  night — 
'Only  to-night,  only  to-night,  as  the  old 
song  has  it — the  centre  of  the  stage  and 
the  limelight  were  mine.  I  dressed 
with  care  in  Charley's  costume,  which 
fitted  well  enough,  and  when  I  stood  in 
the  flies  I  felt  the  pleasing  sensation 
permeating  my  being  that  there  were 
no  flies  on  me.  And  just  then  a  kick- 
ing and  a  stamping,  mingled  with  a 
suppressed  murmur  as  if  the  mob  was 
a-coming  on  before  its  cue,  caught  my 
attention.  They  were  leading  in  Na- 
poleon through  the  stage  entrance,  it 
being  on  the  ground  floor,  with  an 
opening  as  big  as  a  barn-door  into  the 
alley.  This  was  easy  enough,  but  Na- 
poleon objected.  There  seemed  to  be 
something  about  the  air  of  the  play- 
house that  didn't  attract  him. 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  horse  that 
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you'd  say  offhand  could  be  warranted 
to  stand  without  hitching,  it  was  Na- 
poleon. Seemed  as  if  that  was  the  job 
he'd  have  naturally  sought  in  life,  but 

now 1     He  fidgeted  this  way  and 

that,  and  those  cunning  old  eyes  of  his 
with  the  red  whites  kept  looking  here 
and  there.  Anyhow,  they  finally  got 
him  in  and  stationed  at  the  R.  U.  side 
off.  With  a  pair  of  blinders  and  a  nose- 
bag, we  strove  to  impart  the  impression 
to  his  mind  that  no  evil  was  intended. 

When  I  spoke  these  few  simple  open- 
ing words:  'Olinska!  Dear  Olinska!  Ere 
yet  I  he  envious  daylight  robs  my  soul 
of  the  sweet  privilege  of  drinking  from 
thine  eyes  deep  draughts  of  the  bright 
liquid  fire  which  as  from  twin  stars  of 
love  stream  through  my  enraptured 
heart,'  and  so  forth,  you  could  have 
heard  a  roseleaf  drop  from  the  corsage 
of  the  belle  of  the  village  green  in  the 
front  row.  When  I  came  to  the  utter- 
ance, 'Aim  at  my  heart ;  it  has  no  de- 
fense but  courage  and  this  good  sword,' 
the  volume  of  sound  had  such  a  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch  that  no  boiler- 
inspector  would  have  passed  it  if  it  bad 
been  steam.  And  there  was  an  explo- 
sion !  I  took  five  calls  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  scene  of  the  first  act.  All  was  go- 
ing well,  gloriously.  The  only  draw- 
back was  that  I  could  not  discover  Net- 
tie in  the  audience.  However,  she  might 
be  sitting  back  in  the  darkness  under 
the  gallery-,  and  I  played  as  if  I  knew 
that  her  eyes  were  upon  me. 

"The  stage  directions  of  Scene  Sixth, 
Act  First,  read:  'The  Outer  Terrace  of 
the  Castle,  overlooking  a  tract  of  deso- 
late country,  composed  of  precipitous 
mountain  ranges,  abounding  with  catar- 
acts; the  rocky  pathway  crosses  a  stu- 
pendous waterfall  by  a  slight  rustic 
bridge,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  chain  of 
lofty  eminences  stretching  into  the  dis- 
tance.' Of  course  in  the  way  of  'stupen- 
dous waterfalls'  and  'lofty  eminences' 
the  most  high-browed  critic  couldn't 
accuse  us  of  any  over-elaboration  of  real- 
ism. Later  there  is  'music,'  and  the  book 
says,  'The  horse  is  brought  forward.' 
Well,  as  to  the  horse,  we  were  all  there. 
We  had  a  horse.  At  least,  Napoleon 
would  have  passed  with  a  Professor  of 
Zoology,  if  not  with  judges  of  the  Horse 
Show.  Also,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  on.  His  little  playful  attempt  to 
land  with  hi?  off  hind-hoof  on  Rudzloff, 
which,  if  it  failed  to  reach  that  charac- 
ter successfully,  put  Drolinsko  out  of  ac- 
tion, added  verisimilitude  to  the  occa- 
sion. Instantly  he  won  the  plaudits  of 
the  multitude.  He  was  restless  while  I 
was  being  bound  to  his  back.  Charley 
Springer  had  been  obliged  to  go  on 
among  the  'Knights,  Officers,  Guards, 
Heralds,'  where  his  face  didn't  count, 
and  was  not  feeling  kindly  about  it.  He 
fastened  those  knots  as  if  he  were  a  com- 
mittee tying  up  a  clairvoyant.  To  move 


in  the  least  was  impossible  for  me — and 
then 

"I  don't  blame  Charley  Springer  for 
what  happened.  Charley  has  his  little 
faults,  but  he'd  never  play  it  low  down 
like  that.  The  leader  of  the  orchestra 
was  to  blame.  He  started  it — begin- 
ning all  of  a  sudden  before  the  time 
with  the  bars  of  the  'Ride  of  the  Walk- 
urie,'  that  we  brought  in  to  set  the 
audience  off.  Well,  it  did,  and  it  set 
Napoleon  off.  He  stood  straight  up  on 
his  old  hind-legs.  Gridley  cried  'Whoa  !' 
which  wasn't  in  his  lines,  and  the  rest 
of  the  dramatis  persona  began  to  make 
remarks  for  which  they'd  have  been 
fined  in  any  theatre  in  the  country. 
No  wonder!  Napoleon  was  scattering 
all  over  the  place.  That  horse  wasn't 
a  horse;  he  was  a  centipede.  He  had 
the  stage  cleared  in  a  minute.  All  the 
actors  were  looking  out  from  round 
corners  of  the  scenery,  except  those 
which  had  climbed  down  into  the  or- 
chestra for  safety.  For  an  instant  Nap- 
oleon stood  still.  Then  he  headed  for 
a  group  which  had  ventured  forth  a 
little  L,  consisting  of  Abder  Khan,  King 
of  Tartary;  Thamar,  Zemba,  and  some 
Chieftains  and  Warriors.  He  went 
through  them  like  the  champion  Har- 
vale  quarterback  through  the  line  of  a 
minor  college  for  'steen  yards.  Next 
he  pranced  into  the  space  behind  the 
back  drop,  where  the  door  to  the  alley 
was.  He  ramped  out  of  that  into  the 
alley,  where  I  caught  for  an  instant  the 
frenzied  tumult  in  the  opera  house. 
He  clattered  up  the  alley  and  round  a 
corner.  Round  another  corner  into 
Main  Street.  As  I  dashed  past,  all  the 
men  and  boys  on  the  sidewalk  shouted. 

"The  cries  faded  away.  I  don't 
know  Napoleon's  pedigree,  but  when  he 
got  going  he  had  speed.  We  were  out 
in  the  open  country.  The  road  led 
into  a  wood.  We  tore  through  that. 
Once  more  black  fields  were  on  either 
side.  There  have  been  some  rides  in 
history — some.  Paul  Revere  took  quite 
a  little  run  for  the  money.  I  once 
heard  a  reciter  put  it  up  about  a  fellow 
who  rode  from  a  place  called  Ghent — 
I  wonder  if  it  was  in  Alberta  —  to  I. 
None  of  them,  though,  even  took  their 
rides  dressed  in  pink  tights  and  little 
else,  tied  to  the  back  of  a  strange  horse 
going  they  didn't  know  where  or  the 
time  he'd  take  in  getting  there.  The 
night  was  clear  and  starry — and  cold. 
Napoleon  seemed  'most  as  good  in  wind 
as  in  limb.  I  began  to  entertain  nerv- 
ous  doubts  as  to  how  Ions  he  could  keep 
it  up.  Miles  passed.  Time  went  on. 
So  did  Napoleon.  The  lights  were  out 
in  the  houses.  We  met  nobody  in  the 
road.  The  first  fine  exhilaration  of  the 
adventure  was  wearing  down,  wearing 
down  to  the  bone.  At  least,  I  was 
chilled  to  the  bone.  At  the  rale  he 
was  going,  the  night  air  whistled  over 
me.     On;  on,  raced  Napoleon,  as  if  he 


thought  that  he  was  entered  in  some 
equine  Marathon,  and  then,  just 
as  I  was  about  thinking  of  hav- 
ing my  berth  made  up  for  the 
night,  he  turned  into  a  lane. 
He  pounded  down  it  and  into  a  farm- 
yard, and  brought  up  against  a  barn 
door  with  a  bang  that  would  have  . 
waked  any  one.  I  could  see  the  farm- 
house, which  was  a  big,  prosperous- 
looking  place.  At  once  I  started  to 
call.  Finally  lights  began  to  show  in 
the  windows,  and  at  last  the  door  open- 
ed. An  old  man  with  a  lantern  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold. 

"  'What's  the  matter?'  he  growled. 
" '  'Most    everything,'    I    answered. 
'Come  and  see.' 

"He  looked  about  cautiously,  and  con- 
cluding there  was  no  one  else,  he  came 
forward.  A  girl,  who  had  evidently 
dressed  hurriedly  and  held  a  shawl 
about  her  and  over  her  head,  followed 
him.     It  was  Nettie. 

"  'What  April  fool's  business  is  this?' 
he  demanded,  and  I  could  tell  how  easy 
it  was  for  him  by  nature  to  be  unpleas- 
ant. 

"  'If  you  think  anybody's  going  to 
ride  a  night  like  this,  dressed  like  this, 
for  a  joke — 'I  began. 

"  'Why,'  cried  Nettie,  looking  at  the 
horse,  'it's  Napoleon!' 

"  'So  it  is,'  said  her  father,  his  curi- 
osity overcoming  his  propensity  to 
make   himself  disagreeable.     'How   in 

thunder ' 

"  'If  you'll  unfasten  me,'  I  answered, 
'and  let  me  get  a  little  warm,  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.' 

"Of  course  in  common  charity  he 
had  to  take  me  in  and  take  care  of  me. 
They  gave  me  something  to  eat,  and 
now  I  ask  you,  wasn't  there  enough  in 
the  manner  of  my  arrival  to  satisfy  a 
girl  who  had  followed  from  page  to 
page  stories  of  romances  all  her  happy 
young  life? 

"  'You  didn't  come  to  the  play,'  I 
whispered  tenderly  to  Nettie,  as  she  of- 
fered me  another  slice  of  peach  pie. 

"  'Father  wouldn't  let  me,'  she  re- 
plied, with  a  laugh  which  greatly  dis- 
quieted me.  'But  this  is  as  good  as 
a  play.'  " 

The  whistle  of  the  way  train  sounded 
faintly  beyond  the  bend  as  the  narrator 
stood  up  and  looked  along  the  tracks. 

"Nettie?  No.  I  didn't  marry  Nettie. 
Charley  Springer  came  out  with  Grid- 
ley  the  next  morning  about  the  horse. 
He'd  got  over  the  mumps.  When 
Charley  Springer  and  Nettie  saw  each 
other,  there  couldn't  be  any  doubt  from 
the  first  blush  that  it  was  a  case  of  two 
souls  with  but  a  single  thought,  two 
hearts  that  beat  as  one.  They  say  that 
Charley  Springer  is  a  supervisor  out 
there  now,  and  that  father-in-law  May- 
hew  is  going  to  make  him  president  of 
the  bank." 
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Indian  Farmers  of   60,000  Acres 

Canada  Paid  Them  in  Wages  Last  Year  Over  $1,500,000 

Considerable  prominence  has  been  thrust  upon  the  Indian,  in  Canada  of  late 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  British  Columbian  Government  in  making  a  settlement 
of  reserves  a  question  of  controversy  with  the  Dominion  Government.  Another 
movement  is  on  foot  in  the  Dominion  to  bring  all  the  Indians  into  a  common  repre- 
sentation for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  conditions.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  some 
readers  to  know  that  the  Indian  is  not  subject  to  the  white  man's  diseases  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  represented.  The  Indian  has  adapted  himself  to  changes  of 
circumstances  in  many  ways  that  are  surprisingly  commendable. 


"THE  Indian  problem?  Yes,  that 
will  solve  itself  in  a  few  years,  you 
know.     The  Indian  is  dying  out?" 

How  many  Canadians,  one  wonders, 
would  so  express  themselves  if  called 
upon  to  go  on  record  in  regard  to  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  first  citizens  of  this  North  Amer- 
ican continent? 

Assuredly  a  large  percentage,  for  cer- 
tainly few  questions  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  so  much  vague  misin- 
formation and  of  few  things  has  such 
absolute  nonsense  on  occasion  been 
said,  as  the  problem  presented  by  the 
aboriginal  races  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Though  perhaps  little 
taken  into  account  by  the  average  citi- 
zen, the  problem  is  none  the  less  a  ser- 
ious and  vital  one,  and  it  will  never 
solve  itself  as  popular  opinion  would 
have  it  do.  Popular  opinion  places  the 
Indian  in  the  same  category  as  the  great 
auk,  and  it  is  prone  to  link  him  with 
the  fast  vanishing  buffalo,  to  whose  ex- 
termination, by  the  way,  he  himself 
ha?  largely  contributed,  but  popular 
opinion  is  wrong.  Any  Canadian  In- 
dian department  official  would  proclaim 
it  so. 

True,  he  would  admit,  the  Indian, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  another 
aborigine,  has  passed  through  a  period 
of  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  first 
contact  with  civilization,  but  this  once 
behind  him,  he  either  remains  stable 
or  begins  to  increase  and  multiply 
again.  How  to  help  him  to  do  so  is 
one  of  the  things  the  governments  of 
two  great  nations  are  yearly  spending 
millions  on.  What  is  to  become  of  him 
ultimately  is  another  question.  The 
two  together  make  up  the  Indian  prnl>- 
lem,  so  called. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Indian  from  exhaus- 
tion, experience  has  shown  several 
things  necessary.  The  red  man's  health 
must  be  preserved,  the  stamina  of  the 
race  in  general  improved,  through  edu- 
cation he  must  be  brought  to  a  higher 
mental  level,  and  Christianity  must  ben- 
efit him  ethically.  The  Indian  has  been 
regarded  as  the  sick  man  in  the  North 
American  scheme  of  things,  and  like 
any  other  sick     man     he  lias     needed 


By  John  McCormac 


nursing.  lie  has  needed  it  through  his 
feverish  days,  when  the  virus  of  a  raw 
and  crude  civilization  was  racing 
through  his  protecting  veins,  rainy  days 
when  that  which  he  had  not  laid  up  for 
himself  according  to  the  scriptural  pre- 
cept, had  to  be  laid  up  for  him,  and  dry 
days,  when  his  throat  thirsted  for  the 
white  man's  whiskey.  He  got  the 
nursing,  got  the  very  best,  and  got  it 
free.  Indian  departments  don't  cost 
the  Indian  much. 

WHEN  THE  CALL  OF  BLOOD  FAILED. 

We  in  Canada,  however,  think  we 
supplied  the  better  nurses  and  solved 
the  Indian  problem  first.  The  fsftc* 
that  this  country's  legislation  has  been 
federal  in   character  since  the   British 


North  America  Act,  and  that  Canada 
has  followed  a.  consistent  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian  problem  ever  since 
British  occupation,  has  given  her  a 
great  advantage  in  dealing  with  her 
native  tribes.  Her  system  has  always 
been  the  same.  It  has  kept  the  red 
man  in  tutelage  to  a  certain  degree ;  he 
has  had  to  be  fed  when  he  hungered, 
but  it  has  finally  succeeded  in  inspiring 
him  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  civi- 
lization, and  for  the  white  man's  in- 
tentions toward  him.  The  basis  of  the 
Canadian  system,  established  by  law  as 
far  back  into  history  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury, has  been  that  no  Indian  should 
be  dispossessed  without  his  consent. 
You  cannot  in  Canada  to-day  buy  a 
foot  of  land  from  an  Indian  without  a 
legal  surrender  from  the  Crown  and 
from  the  Indian  himself.  The  result 
of  this  policy  has  been  evident.     The 


A   favorite   Indian  occupation  in   British  Columbia.     There  are  no  suffragettes  here. 
No  one  is  idle  and  even  the  babies  seem  to  have  a  serious  object  in  life. 
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Before  and  After.    Showing  what  education  and  higher  standards  have  done 

on  Liloet  Reserve. 


Riel  rebellion  has  been  Canada's  only 
serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and 
even  then  only  the  Crees  went  out  while 
the  rest  of  the  red  men  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  call  of  blood  and  remained 
loyal. 

The  Indian  is  not  dying  out.  His 
recuperative  force  is  remarkable.  In 
the  middle  of  last  century,  for  instance, 
the  gloomiest  of  prophecies  were  made 
as  to  the  speedy  and  total  extinction  of 
the  Six  Nations;  yet  from  1880  to  1910 
their  increase  in  Canada  was  over  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  The  total  Indian  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  103,661  In- 
dians, with  some  4,600  Eskimos,  Bri- 
tish Columbia  boasting  the  greatest 
number  and  Ontario  following  close. 
The  number  would  be  greater  were  it 
not  for  the  prevalence  of  the  white 
plague,  which  has  also  become  a  great 
red  plague.  The  unsanitary  condition 
of  dwellings  and  premises  is  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  general  bet- 
terment of  health,  for  the  Indian's  atti- 
tude toward  spending  money  in  their 
improvement,  has  hitherto  been  as  the 
needle's  eye  to  the  camel.  But  time 
is  telling  and  the  red  man  is  learning 
the  greater  good,  expressed  in  terms  of 
prophylaxis. 

Public  opinion  has  never  rated  the 
Indian  very  high  as  a  producer,  unless 
it  be  of  furs.  It  comes  rather  as  a 
surprise  then,  to  learn  on  glancing  over 
the  statistics  covering  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  Indian  population  of  Can- 
ada during  the  last  year,  that  their  total 
amount  is  $1 ,460,462.46,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $85,647.46. 

SOLVING    THE    LABOR    QUESTION. 

This  increase  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
industry,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  pro- 
motion of  farming  and  the  assistance 
which  has  been  given  to  ex-pupils  of 
boarding  and  industrial  schools,  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  soil  immedi- 
ately after  graduation.  Figures  show 
that  a  total  population  of  89,290  In- 
dians, comprising  only  those  districts 
where  farming  is  possible,  has  a  total 
acreage  of  58,550  under  cultivation, 
and  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  live  stock 
industry.    A  little  further  investigation 


discloses  the  fact  that  the  Indian  is 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
labor  market,  sufficient  in  fact,  to  ac- 
count for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
annually  as  a  reward  for  his  labor.  The 
most  striking  exemplification  of  the 
change  is  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  There, 
where  the  Indian  a  few  years  ago  fol- 
lowed their  nomadic  modes  of  life  in 
all  their  aboriginal  crudity  and  labor 
was  delegated  to,  nay  forced  on,  the 
squaws,  a  large  proportion  are  now  en- 
gaged as  farm  laborers  and  their  ser- 
vices are  sought  after.  Their  training 
in  the  industrial  and  boarding  schools 
has  qualified  them  as  expert  farm  help. 
True,  the  labor  of  Indians  so  occupied 
does  not  go  to  improve  the  reserves  to 
which  they  belong,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  their  absorption  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country  is  tending,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  to  the  final  solution  of 
the  Indian  problem. 

Farming  does  not,  however,  absorb 
the  greater  portion  of  Indian  labor 
power.  Wages,  and  the  proceeds  from 
various  industries,  account  together  for 
$2,392,965  of  total  earnings  per  year. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping,  which 
the  natives  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent have  followed  from  time  imme- 


morial, first  that  they  might  eat  and 
clothe  themselves,  and  later  that  they 
might  benefit  by  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  others,  still  continue  to  be  pro- 
fitable, and  one  million  and  a  half 
dollars  is  realized  from  their  combined 
pursuit  every  twelve  months. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  different  in- 
dustries the  Indian  is  exhibiting  an  un- 
suspected adaptability  and  more  capa- 
bility than  he  has  ever  yet  been  given 
credit  for.  A  shining  example  was  the 
late  Dr.  Oronyhatekha,  executive  head 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters 
and  a  financial  genius  supreme  in  his 
own  field.  The  production  of  even  a 
single  mentality  such  as  his  is  evidence 
that  education  is  slowly  ousting  tradi- 
tion, and  the  attrition  of  constant  con- 
tact with  civilization  is  wearing  away 
heredity. 

Educaton  is  the  big  factor  in  bring- 
ing on  the  Indian  millenium;  educa- 
tion in  its  three  main  phases,  social, 
industrial  and  moral.  On  it  the  gov- 
ernment has  concentrated  its  energies, 
and  an  efficient  and  well  staffed  system 
of  day,  boarding  and  industrial  schools 
has  been  established  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  11,190  pupils,  and  a  percentage 
of  attendance  of  60.44.  These  schools 
are  carried  on  altogether  through  the 
medium  of  the  religious  bodies,  the 
government  contributing  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  a  per  capita 
grant. 

A  youthful  instructress  in  an  Ontario 
Indian  day  school  smiled  indulgently 
over  her  class  of  button-eyed  statuettes 
in  bronze  as  she  spoke  of  her  work  of 
teaching  the  young  Indian  idea  how  to 
shoot,  and  assured  the  interviewer  that 
it  did  not  lack  results. 

"Yes,  the  work  here  is  most  inter- 
esting and,  with  those  who  attend  stead- 
ily, very  satisfactory.  My  pupils  are 
quick  to  learn  and  were  it  not  for  their 
difficulty  with  the  language  and  their 
hashfulness,  they  would  do  as  well  as 


The  well-known  half-breed  in  his  garden  near  Edmonton,  Alta. 
by  his  personal  efforts  in  this  work. 


He  is  getting  rich 
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white  children.  The  language  is  the 
big  trouble,  though.  I  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  get  them  to  write  it  correctly, 
and  they  do  persist  in  leaving  out  what 
they  think  are  superfluous  words.  You 
know  Indians  always  use  as  few  words 
as  possible  in  speaking,  and  it  is  well 
brought  out  in  some  of  the  replies  I 
get  from  my  children.  'Mind  baby,' 
is  the  laconic  excuse  they  give  me  for 
absence,  and  'Gone  town;  work'  is  an- 
other favorite. 

"They  have  a  natural  taste  for  bright 
colors,  so  I  let  them  do  a  lot  of  drawing, 
which  pleases  the  parents  very  much. 
I  also  try  to  teach  them  cleanliness 
by  urging  them  to  keep  themselves 
and  the  schoolroom  neat.  I  must  say 
their  manners  improve  greatly  after  a 
few  months  here.  But  I  do  wish  they 
would  attend  more  regularly,"  and  here 
the  youthful  educationist  sighed. 

This  matter  of  irregular  attendance 
is  really  one  of  the  most  serious  that 
the  education  of  the  Indian  has  to  con- 
tend with.  As  a  rule,  when  school 
begins  each  year,  at  least  one  half  the 
population  of  the  reserves  is  absent.  A 
white  man  who  had  finished  work  on 
his  own  small  farm  and  was  inspired 
by  a  laudable  desire  to  accumulate  ex- 
tra wealth  outside  would  leave  his  wife 
and  children  behind  to  take  care  of  the 
home.  Not  so  with  the  Indian.  AVhen 
he  seeks  fresh  fields  of  employment  he 
must  take  the  whole  family  with  him, 
and  both  home  and  school  may  then 
take  care  of  themselves  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  The  result  is  that  during  the 
warm  season  of  the  year,  when  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  enable  the  children 
of  even  the  poorest  in  the  land  to  at- 
tend school  regularly  if  so  disposed,  the 
Indian  child  is  in  camp  with  parents  or 
guardians  near  some  town  or  industrial 
centre.  Early  winter  finds  the  whole 
family  back  on  the  reserve  with,  per- 
hans,  barely  sufficient  food  to  keep  those 
in  his  care  from  experiencing  the  pangs 
of  hunger  until  the  return  of  spring, 
but  with  his  children  poorly  clad  and 
unprepared  to  go  from  home  in  the 
cold  weather  even  so  far  as  the  school- 
house. 

In  some  reserves,  too,  the  old  time 
pagan  festivals  have  survived  the  icono- 
clastic influences  of  modern  days,  and 
are  still  held  regularly  at  stated  times 
of  the  year.  They  last  a  week  at  a 
time.  Religious  in  nature,  they  are 
considered  of  greater  importance  than 
the  "white  man's  education"  and  all 
men,  women  and  children  attend  re- 
gardless of  the  scholastic  term.  All 
these  various  causes  of  intermittent  at- 
tendance help  to  paralyze  educational 
efforts,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  progress 
the  majority  of  these  Indian  schools 
make  is  suprisingly  satisfactory  under 
the  circumstances.  When  one  listens 
to  pupils,  young  aborigines  whose  fath- 
ers would  have  viewed  the  alphabet 
with   wonder  and   regarded   an    arith- 


metical formula  as  "bad  medicine," 
reading  with  fluency,  distinctness  and 
a  good  accent;  when  their  ready  and 
intelligent  solution  of  mathematical 
problems,  and  well  executed  penman- 
ship and  drawing  are  witnessed,  and 
their  undoubted  interest  in  their  work 
apprehended,  there  is  little  room  or  jus- 
tification for  further  pessimism  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  Canada's  red 
races. 

Wherein  lies  the  ultimate  economic 
salvation  of  the  Indian?    In  education. 

What  is  the  real  Indian  problem  of 
the  present  day?  And  the  answer  once 
again  is,  education. 

,It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  many 
a  short  story,  but  it's  hard  fact  to  the 
officials  of  the  Indian  departments  of 
two  nations.  You  will  find  it  under  a 
separate  heading  in  the  bluebooks,  lab- 
eled Degeneration  of  Graduates  in  Re- 
serves, and  there  are  as  many  causes 
as  cures  for  it.  Briefly,  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty met  with  in  changing  these  people 
from  hunters  and  trappers  who  have 
been  nomads  for  ages  untold,  to  a  pas- 
toral community  in  touch  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  modern  age. 

The  difficulty  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
in  changing  the  Indian  as  in  keeping 
him  changed.  The  aboriginal  charac- 
ter is  always  more  or  less  in  a  condition 
of  flux,  and  ever  ready  to  flow  back  into 
the  old  mold.  The  schoolboy  who  goes 
back  to  the  reserve  with  all  his  newly 
absorbed  knowledge  heavy  upon  him 
finds  himself  suspended  between  heav- 
en and  earth.  The  old  people  laugh 
at  his  "white"  ways,  and  the  young 
people  who  have  not  enjoyed  equal 
educational  advantages  seem  cut  off 
from  him.  He  has  been  educated  out 
of  touch  at  the  very  point  where  he 
should  be  in  touch  to  make  a  success 
of  life.    The  accessories  of  modern  civ- 


ilization, its  adequate  lighting  and  heat- 
ing equipment,  its  breadmixers,  its 
washing  machines,  and  perhaps  its 
pocket  manicures,  have  bred  in  him  a 
contempt  for  things  as  he  will  have  to 
meet  them  on  the  reserve.  There  are 
no  organs  there,  and  that  is  why  the 
case  of  the  Indian  girl  who  asked  to 
remain  an  extra  year  in  a  boarding 
school  because  she  "was  getting  along 
so  well  in  her  music,"  is  a  particularly 
apt  illustration  of  this  form  of  over- 
education. 

THE  SOCIAL  CLEAVAGE  OF  THE  RACES. 

Lack  of  social  sympathy  from  their 
white  brothers  and  sisters  also  contri- 
butes to  decadence.  The  color  line  is 
drawn,  in  other  words.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  flashes  of  ambition  in 
scholars  of  the  best  type  who,  having 
nothing"  in  common  with  the  reserves, 
make  for  the  cities  and  there  find  em- 
ployment as  deckhands,  shop  assistants 
and  carpenters.  Money  comes  easily 
and  they  want  to  spend  it.  Lacking 
sympathy  from  the  better  class  of  white 
people,  they  find  association  with  the 
lowest  type,  the  next  best  thing,  and 
then  begins  the  easy  journey  along  the 
downward  path  of  degradation.  Laws 
to  the  contrary,  someone  may  always 
be  found  who  will  sell  liquor  to  the 
Indian,  and  thus  the  sot  is  bred,  while 
the  girls,  too  "smart"  for  the  Indian 
villages  and  unfitted  because  of  heredi- 
tary tendencies  for  city  environment, 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  white  slaves. 

These  are  individual  cases,  however. 
In  general  a  wide  adherence  to  the 
moral  code  is  to  be  recorded.  From 
their  peculiar  and  distinct  position  in 
society,  Indians  are  open  to  ignorant 
censure  from  the  very  class  of  the  com- 
munity that  stands  aloof  from  all  efforts 
to  improve  their  condition,  but,  con- 
sidering their  proneness  to  be  sought 
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Indians  whose  training  as  carpenters  has  enabled  them  to  drive  a  nail  or  put  timber 
and  joists  together  with  the  white  man. 
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Olgotche    tndians   in   the   interior  of 
U.  S.  Indian. 


out  and  influenced  by  the  less  desirable 
members  of  the  white  communities, 
who  tempt  them  with  their  own  vices, 
the  Indians  stand  well  as  moral  and 
law  abiding  citizens.  The  native  code 
of  ethics  is  not,  clause  by  clause,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  white  race,  but  they 
are    capable    of    practising    Christian 


morals,   and    do  so  after  education  and 
experience. 

What  then  is  the  future  of  the  In- 
dian? That  first  contact  with  civili- 
zation results  in  seeming  decadence  and 
that  this  decadence,  apparently  final, 
with  further  development  proves  but 
the  first  growth  of  a  later  progressive 
evolution  has  been  indicated.  But 
evolution  is  an  everlasting  process  and 
now  that  we  have  embarked  our  red 
I  in  it  her  on  it  we  owe  it  to  him  to  follow 
it  to  the  end. 

A  NEW  RACE  OF  STOICS. 

What  is  that  end  to  be? 

Absorption  and  inter-marriage  will 
bring  it  to  pass.  Think  of  the  North 
American  continent  as  a  huge  basin. 
Visualize  the  Indian  as  liquid  in  the 
basin's  bottom  which  has  never  had  a 
chance  to  slop  over  the  rim.  Consider 
the  collective  Caucasian  as  a  sponge, 
drop  the  sponge  in  and  observe  how  it 
soaks  up,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  absorbs, 
the  liquid.  The  analogy  is  simple,  but 
correct.  The  white  man  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  slowly,  steadily 
and  surely  absorbing  his  red  brother. 
The  higher  the  latter's  ascent  up  the 
social  scale,  the  more  that  is  done  for 
him  by  education  and  Christianization, 
the  quicker  will  the  process  be.  But 
even  in  his  present  imperfect  stage  of 
development  it  is  going  on.  In  the 
Canadian  province  of  Ontario  one 
whole  hand  has  already  disappeared. 
It  has  not  died  out;  it  has  simply  lost 
its  racial  identity.     Others  will  follow 


and  absorption  will  not  cease  with  the 
half  breed.  Ultimately  he,  too,  will 
disappear  and  with  him  will  go  the  old 
Indian  traditions  and  the  barbaric 
traits  which  are  as  impossible  to  civili- 
zation as  a  vacuum  to  nature. 

In  time  there  will  be  no  mine  In- 
dians. But  there  will  he  a  new  strain 
in  this  new  world  blood  of  ours,  and 
a  new  writing  on  the  palimpsest  of  na- 
tional character.  We  believe  nowadays 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Let  it  be 
our  hope,  therefore,  that,  gradually 
freeing  ourselves  from  the  inherent 
weaknesses  that  were  the  Indian's,  we 
may  retain,  in  this  North  American 
breed  of  men,  sonic  of  the  stoic  virtues 
of  his  race. 


An    did    crone.      A   type   of   the   Southern 
British  Columbia. 


Fifty  Elevators  to  go  Up 


FARMERS  and  builders  all  over  the 
province  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
extend  their  operations  as  soon  as  the 
Alberta  Co-operative  Elevator  Act,  tab- 
led in  the  legislature  in  Edmonton  on 
March  12,  comes  into  force.  The  bill, 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Un- 
ited Farmers  of  Alberta,  provides  that 
the  government  undertake  to  aid  in  the 
acquisition,  erecting,  extending  or  re- 
modeling of  elevators,  operated  co-opj 
erativcly  by  farmers,  to  the  extent  of  85 
per  cent,  of  the  cost,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  to  hear  interest  at  f>  per  cent,  and 
to  be  repayable  in  20  equal  annual  in- 
stalments, the  first  being  due  on  August 
31st,  of  the  second  year  after  granting 
the  loan.  The  amounts  loaned  by  the 
government  will  be  secured  by  a  firsl 
mortgage  on  the  property.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  legislature  may  grant 
money  to  cover  the  initial  cost  of  estab- 
lishing the  co-operative  elevator  com- 
panies. 

The  parent  company  to  be  known   as 
the  Alberta  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 


By  August  Wolf 

pany.  Limited,  will  have  as  provisional 
directorate,  W.  J.  Tregillus,  Calgary, 
president  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Al- 
berta; and  other  officers  of  the  assoc- 
iation including  Edward  -1.  Fream,  Cal- 
gary, Joseph  Quinsey,  Noble;  W.  S. 
Henry,  Bow  Island ;  Rice  Sheppard,  Ed- 
monton; E.  Carswell,  Red  Deer;  and  P. 
P.  Woodbridge,  of  Calgary.  The  capi- 
tal stock  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  lieutenant-governor-in-council, 
is  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $60  each, 
to  be  held  only  by  farmers.  No  person 
will  he  allowed  to  hold  more  than  20 
shares  and  no  transfer  of  shares  will  be 
valid  unless  approved  by  the  directors. 
In  addition  to  the  parent  company  there 
will  be  "'locals"  to  be  established  at  each 
point  where  an  elevator  is  required,  and 
it  is  provided  that  the  company  shall 
hot  commence  business  until  after  20 
locals  have  been  established. 

The  parent  company  is  given  power 


to  construct,  acquire  by  purchase,  agree- 
ment, lease  or  otherwise,  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  grain  elevators,  and  un- 
der certain  conditions,  to  make  agree- 
ments with  other  companies  for  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  grain  elevators  in 
the  province,  to  buy  and  sell  and  do  all 
things  necessary  to  production,  storing 
and  marketing  grain ;  to  act  as  com- 
mission or  general  agents  in  handling 
of  any  goods  and  chattels  required  by 
farmers  and  to  hold  real  or  personal 
property  for  purpose  of  company.  Pow- 
er to  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
companies  is  subject  to  ratification  of 
the  "locals"  and  to  the  approval  of  the 
government. 

The  company  is  required  to  establish 
an  elevator  at  a  shipping  point  where 
farmers  owning  or  cultivating  an  annu- 
al grain  crop  acreage  of  at  least  6,000 
acres  tributary  to  the  shipping  point 
request  that  such  elevator  be  establish- 
ed, but  farmers  of  locality  must  sub- 
scribe stock  at  least  equal  to  value  of 
the  proposed  elevator. 
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A  glimpse  of  a  sugar  beet  field  in  beautiful  surroundings. 


Growing  Sugar  on  the  Farm 


THE  sugar  beet  industry  of  the  world 
dates  back  for  many  centuries.  In 
Southern  Europe  we  find  the  Romans 
cultivating  the  beets,  first,  as  a  stock 
food,  and  later  as  a  food  for  their  slaves. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  have  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  beet  crop  into 
prominence  as  a  source  of  sugar  supply. 
It  was  at  that  particular  time  in  the 
career  of  Napoleon  when  Great  Britain 
was  master  of  the  sea,  and  was  blockad- 
ing all  of  Napoleon's  seaports,  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  raw  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal source  of  European  supply,  that  Na- 
poleon, in  order  to  supply  the  country 
with  sugar,  issued  a  decree  that  79,000 
acres  should  be  planted  to  sugar  beets 
the  following  year;  that  300  factories 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  sugar 
beets  into  sugar  be  erected;  that  the 
beets  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  factor- 
ies at  a  price  the  state  would  determine ; 
that  all  the  chemical  students  then  at 
University  should  immediately  start  to 
study  the  cultivation  of  beets  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 
^  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
European  Sugar  Beet  Industry,  which 
has  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions 
to-dav.  From  1812  when  there  was 
only  one  factory  in  operation  in  Eur- 
ope to  to-day  when  over  half  .the  world  s 
Bupply  of  sugar  is  manufactured  from 
sugar  beets. 

In  the  year  1901 .  Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Wallaceburg, 
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while  travelling  in  Europe,  became  im- 
pressed with  the  sugar  beet  industry,  as 
carried  on  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany.  He  noted  the  large  returns 
this  industry  was  bringing  to  the  farm- 
ers and  to  the  factory  owners.  He  in- 
quired into  the  method  of  producing, 
the  cost  of  producing  and  the  cost  of 
manufacturing.  He  found  that  sugar 
beets  were  being  grown  in  a  climate, 
on  soils  and  under  conditions  such  as 
existed  in  his  home  county,  Kent. 

On  his  return  home  he  and  a  num- 
ber of  fellow  citizens  organized,  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Dominion  Sugar 
Beet  Company.  They  imported  Ger- 
man machinery,  German  mechanics  to 
install  it,  German  overseers,  German 
laborers  and  a  German  superintendent, 
built  German  houses  for  the  men  and 
their  families  to  live  in.  In  (act,they 
practically  moved  a  German  village  and. 
set  it  down  in  Wallaceburg. 

GERMAN    LABOR   COMES. 

With  the  starting  of  the  factory  and 
the  building  of  the  village,  field  men 
were  sent  out  over  Kent  to  secure  acre- 
age. The  farmers  were  invited  to  grow 
beets.  The  company  contracted  to  buy 
the  beets  at  a  certain  price,  in  the  fall. 
They  also  assumed  all  the  responsibility 
of  securing  labor  for  thinning  and 
blocking.  Here  again  the  company  fell 
back  on     the  Gorman   village.        They 


brought  over  expert  beet  workers  who 
worked  at  so  much  per  acre,  boarding 
and  lodging  themselves.  They  also 
brought  in  expert  field  men  who  direct- 
ed the  growing  and  working  from  the 
time  the  seed  arrived  until  the  beets 
were  harvested. 

At  first  the  farmers  were  rather  skep- 
tical regarding  this  new  industry.  It 
was  with' difficulty  that  enough  acreage 
could  be  secured  to  supply  the  factory. 
They  could  not  or  would  not  believe 
that  the  company  was  sincere  in  mak- 
ing the  contract  to  pay  a  certain  price 
per  ton.  They  looked  on  beets,  at  first, 
as  being  very  hard  on  the  land.  Thus 
the  company  were  forced  to  rent  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  and 
grow  beets,  not  only  in  order  to  supply 
the  factory,  but  to  show  the  farmers 
the  method  of  growing,  harvesting  and 
the  profits  derived. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  MONEY, 

To-day  the  sugar  beet  industry  in 
Kent  county  has  certainly  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  growing  beets,  each  year 
sees  some  new  ones  trying  the  crop  and 
to  try  once  means  a  new  beet  grower 
in  the  county.  From  one  factory  in 
1901  buying,  we  have  to-day  seven  com- 
panies competing  for  the  crop,  with  the 
prospects  of  more  factories  to  be  erected 
at  Chatham,  Comber  and  Tilbury.  The 
beet  factories  are  making  money,  the 
Belgium  beet  workers  are  making  mon- 
ey,   (in  fact  not  a  few  of  them  have 
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bought  farms  and  are  growing  beets 
themselves.)  Land  that  was  considered 
unfit  for  almost  anything  has  suddenly 
become  very  valuable,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  grow  sugar  beets. 

In  growing  sugar  beets  the  land 
should  be  selected  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
a  clay  loam  being  preferable.  Stubble 
ground  ploughed  down  in  August  and 
subploughed  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
inches  in  November  makes  an  ideal 
beet  field.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  it 
should  be  harrowed  and  then  re-harrow- 
ed each  week  in  order  to  sprout  and  kill 
all  weed  seeds;  deep  cultivation  should 
be  avoided  at  least  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  seeding,  as  the  seed,  when  plant- 
ed should  rest  on  a  firm  bottom.  Plant 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May 
or  as  soon  after  as  the  ground  is  warm. 

The  most  important  thing  in  grow- 
ing of  beets  is  to  get  a  good  stand ;  most 
failures  come  from  the  neglect  of  this 
point.  With  a  good  stand,  one  beet  to 
every  twelve  inches,  it  would  be  a  very 
poor  field  indeed  that  would  not  yield 
a  paying  crop  of  beets,  and  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  this  one  should  first  have  the 
seed  bed  in  such  a  fine  state  of  tilth  that 
it  would  guarantee  a  perfect  germina- 
tion of  seed.  Secondly  the  seed  should 
be  planted  shallow  not  more  than  1-2 
to  1  inch  in  depth.  Thirdly,  the  ground 
must  be  warm  and  the  seed  must  be 
good.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to 
these  four  points  there  would  not  be  so 
many  failures. 

CULTIVATE    WHEN    THIRD    LEAF    COMES. 

After  the  beets  are  through  the 
ground  the  cultivation  should  be  start- 
ed and  as  soon  as  the  third  set  of  leaves 
appear  they  should  be  blocked  and  thin- 
ea  at  once.  A  neglect  to  have  this  op- 
eration performed  at  this  stage  often 
results  in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  sometimes  practically  the  whole 
crop.  After  thinning  they  should  be 
rolled,  to  level  and  pack  the  ground, 
then  cultivated,  then  rolled  again  before 
cultivating.  This  operation  should  be 
repeated  weekly  until  the  roller  injures 
the  plants  and  its  use  should  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  cultivator  used  alone. 
About  the  time  the  fifth  set  of  leaves 
appear,  the  beets  should  be  hoed  and 
all  the  doubles  pulled  out.  Continue 
the  use  of  the  cultivator  until  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  through. 

Digging  operation  should  be  started 
about  the  first  of  October.  If  selling  on 
the  percentage  basis,  never  dig  directly 
following  a  rain  as  the  rain  starts  fresh 
growth  which  uses  the  sugar.  Better 
start  to  dig  after  a  week  or  two  of  dry 
weather.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
a  great  many  different  methods  of  dig- 
ging and  harvesting  beets.  A  common 
one  is  to  top  four  or  five  rows  with  a 
hoe ;  rake  off  the  tops  with  a  side  deliv- 
ery rake;  dig  with  a  beet  lifter;  row 
them  up  with  a  beet  rower  and  pile 


with  a  beet  fork.  But  this  is  wasteful 
to  a  certain  extent  as  oftentimes  there 
is  too  much  of  the  beet  cut  off  with  the 
hoe.  The  best  method  is  to  lift  with  a 
beet  lifter  and  top  with  a  knife.  The 
saving  in  beet  would  more  than  pay  the 
extra  labor.  They  should  then  be  piled 
and  covered  with  tops  and  if  the  wea- 
ther comes  cold,  dirt  should  be  add- 
ed. 

There  is  no  crop  that  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  grow  that  offers  the  same 
amount  of  security  as  does  the  sugar 
beet.  Before  the  farmer  plants  he  is 
guaranteed  a  definite  price.  There  is 
no  speculation,  no  chance  of  losing  by 
the  sudden  dropping  of  price.  He  is 
guaranteed  laborers  to  work  the  beets 
and  has  no  responsibility  of  housing, 
feeding  or  in  any  way  looking  after  the 
work,  this  being  assumed  by  the  beet 
company's  expert  field  men  and  there 


A  close  view  of  the  sugar  beet. 

has  never  been  a  season  so  wet  or  so 
dry  as  to  cause  a  failure. 

NOT  HARD  ON  LAND. 

When  beets  were  first  grown  some 
farmers  complained  that  they  were  very 
hard  on  the  land,  but  experience  in 
growing  proves  this  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  cultivation  necessary  for  a  beet  crop 
cleans  the  land  and  leaves  it  in  a  splen- 
did shape  for  the  following  crop.  The 
roots  of  the  beets  go  down  to  a  great 
depth  and  loosen  up  the  soil.  The  tops 
which  are  in  most  cases  ploughed  under 
supply  plant  food.  There  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  humus  left  in  the  soil  from 
the  tap-roots  which  break  off  and  re- 
main in  the  soil  and  which  is  distribut- 
ed to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches. 
In  fact  the  greater  yield  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  are  secured  after  beets  than 
after  almost  any  other  crop. 

There  is  no  crop  grown  in  Ontario  to- 
day that  has  become  so  popular  in  such 


a  short  time  as  has  the  sugar  beet,  by 
which  hundreds  of  mortgages  have  been 
lifted;  bank  accounts  started,  and  new 
houses  and  barns  erected.  Many  farmers 
to-day  owe  their  prosperous  condition 
to  the  sugar  beet. 

The  future  of  this  industry  is  un- 
doubtedly very  bright  indeed  as  sugar 
is  a  product  which  is  used  universally 
the  world  over  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  limited  area  of  the  world 
has  a  soil  and  a  climate  suitable  for  its 
production.  The  chances  of  over-pro- 
duction will  be  very  slight  and  farmers 
will  always  be  guaranteed  a  price  which 
will  make  the  growing  of  this  crop  prof- 
itable. 

Specialists  who  visited  various  parts 
of  northern,  central  and  southern 
Alberta  during  the  last  three  years,  re- 
port that  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  admirably  adapted  to  sugar  beet  cul- 
ture. The  richness  of  the  virgin  soil  is 
the  primary  advantage,  as  fertilization 
is  not  necessary  and  will  not  be  requir- 
ed for  years  to  come.  Dr.  Archibald 
Blue,  in  a  report  issued  recently  by  the 
census  and  statistics  office  of  the  feder- 
al department  of  trade  and  commerce, 
shows  that  2,000  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  sugar  beets  last  year  yielded  a  crop 
of  14,000  tons,  an  average  of  seven  tons 
the  acre.  The  growers  received  $70,000 
an  average  of  $5  a  ton.  The  only  oth- 
er province  in  the  dominion  reporting 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  was  On- 
tario, where  17,000  acres  of  land  was  in 
crop. 

"Frost,"  says  one  of  the  experts  in  his 
report,  "unless  it  comes  very  early  in 
the  growing  season  and  freezes  the  beets 
in  the  ground,  is  no  detriment  to  the 
industry.  A  frozen  beet  will  make  equal- 
ly as  good  sugar  as  one  pulled  in  Sep- 
tember." 

Many  of  the  new  settlers  from  the 
central  provinces  and  states  and  various 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  Europe, 
located  in  central  Alberta  this  year  will 
engage  in  sugar  beets  as  soon  as  the 
raw  lands  are  cultivated  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  time  the  industry  will 
rank  with  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
In  any  event,  most  of  the  newcomers  are 
engaging  in  diversified  agriculture, 
which  is  highly  profitable  on  account 
of  the  increasing  demands  for  all  kinds 
of  foodstuffs.  Alfalfa  growing  also  will 
figure  largely  in  this  and  the  coming 
seasons'  crops.  Eighty-three  hundred 
acres  of  land  was  devoted  to  alfalfa  last 
year,  the  total  crop  being  21,000  tons, 
for  which  the  growers  received  $225,- 
000,  an  average  of  $10.70  a  ton  at  the 
farm. 

Farmers  at  Raymond,  the  first  home 
of  sugar  beets  in  Alberta,  are  demon- 
strating from  year  to  year  the  import- 
ance of  growing  beets,  not  altogether 
for  the  sugar  which  they  produce  in 
manufacture,  but  for  the  valuable  by- 
products. Plans  are  being  made  by  the 
sugar  manufacturers     to  equip     their 
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plant  this  year  so  that  the  raw  material 
may  be  turned  into  money.  The  new 
move  will  mean  almost  doubling  the 
working  capacity  of  the  factory,  and 
will  provide  employment  for  the  factory 
employees  throughout  the  year. 

No  part  of  the  sugar  beet 
is  lost.  Every  by-product  is 
put  to  some  good  use.  The 
most  important  by-product 
is  molasses.  This  is  already 
being  used  by  the  factories 
at  Wallaceburg  and  Berlin, 
but  the  Raymond  factory 
has  not  yet  put  in  machin- 
ery to  utilize  it.  From  Ray- 
mond, molasses  are  shipped 
in  large  iron  tanks  to  Min- 
neapolis, where  it  is  used  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  manufacture  of  this 
stock  food.  This  product 
cannot  be  refined  at  a  profit 
at  the  Raymond  plant  at 
the  present  time,  and  while 
the  molasses  contains  about 
52  per  cent,  sugar,  it  has  to 
be  turned  out  at  the  factory. 
The  entire  output  is  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States. 

Experiments  with  this 
waste  molasses  have  sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated  that  it  can 
be  fed  to  hogs  by  simply  diluting  it 
with  water,  and  throwing  it  on  ordinary 
alfalfa  hay.  Growers  at  Payson,  Utah, 
are  raising  hogs  with  practically  no 
other  feed.  Farmers  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize its  value  as  feed,  and  several 
farmers  in  southern  Alberta  have  given 
it  a  trial.  They  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  experiment,  and  have  obtained 
such  results  that  they  now  would  rath- 
er have  100  pounds  of  that  material 
than  100  pounds  of  any  grain  for  fat- 
tening purposes.  A  grower  fixed  the 
comparison  between  oats  and  molasses 
as  horse  feed  at  three  to  one. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 


where  sugar  beets  have  been  grown  for 
years  and  experiments  made  from  time 
to  time,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
quantity  of  molasses  diluted  with  bran 
and  sprayed  on  straw  when  threshed, 
will  ensure  that  every  pound  of  straw 


A  Kent  County  crop  that  yielded  22  tons  per  acre. 


will  be  used,  and  that  horses  and  cows 
will  thrive  on  it.  This  has  also  been 
done  with  poor  grades  of  hay,  and  hor- 
ses have  been  found  to  do  as  well  on 
this  without  oats  as  they  do  on  alfalfa 
with  oats.  Molasses  has  also  been  mixed 
with  moulding  sand  in  foundries,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  it  answers  the 
purpose  as  well  as  more  expensive  ma- 
terials. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station 
at  Logan,  Utah,  conducting  a  two 
years'  test  with  this  syrup,  found  that 
when  hogs  were  selling  as  low  as  $4  a 
hundred,  live  weight,  this  material  had 
a  feeding  value  of  from  98  cents  to 
$1.12  per  hundred  pounds  when  com- 


pared with  the  prevailing  prices  of 
other  feeds.  From  this  analysis  and  by 
other  experiments,  it  is  calculated  that 
one  quart  of  molasses  has  the  same  feed- 
ing value  as  from  three  to  four  quarts  of 
oats,  and  due  to  the  conditioning  effect 
of  the  material  on  ani- 
mals, it  is  found  that 
horses  that  are  working 
hard  were  in  better  condi- 
tion when  fed  on  molasses 
than  when  they  were  fed 
dry  feed  alone,  and  the  cost 
of  the  feed  was  reduced 
about  25  per  cent. 

More  than  3,000,000 
pounds  of  molasses  from 
sugar  beets  was  fed  by  one 
company  in  Montana  last 
year.  The  stockmen  found 
that  by  mixing  the  molas- 
ses with  cut  alfalfa  hay,  the 
cattle  made  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  pounds 
daily  gain,  and  even  up  to 
four  pounds.  The  molasses 
had  the  same  feeding  value 
as  oats  for  horses  when  they 
were  doing  hard  work.  The 
hogs,  while  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture and  fed  straight  mo- 
lasses at  troughs  at  the  rate  of  eight 
ounces  to  a  pound  a  day,  given  in  three 
feeds,  made  twice  the  gain  per  day  as 
compared  with  the  pasture  alone. 

"The  great  value  of  molasses  does  not 
lie  in  its  chemical  analysis  alone,"  said 
Frank  Shaw,  an  experienced  stock 
grower,  in  Edmonton  the  other  day. 
"In  addition,  it  has  three  important 
qualities : 

"First,  it  can  be  used  as  a  relisher. 
All  animals,  and  especially  horses  and 
hogs,  are  fond  of  sweet  material,  and 
since  this  is  52  per  cent,  sugar,  its 
sweetness  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
material  can  be  sprayed,  sprinkled,    or 
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Hoeing  sugar  beets  in  a  big  field  where  the  soil  is  almost  free  from  weeds. 
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Gathering  sugar  beets  with  a  handy  wagon. 


mixed  with  pour  grades  of  hay  or  straw 
and  the  stuck  will  cat  it  readily. 

"Second,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  good 
preserver  of  feeds.  When  sprayed  on 
straw  as  some  growers  use  it,  the  straw 
and  other  materials  upon  which  it  was 
put.  kept  better. 

"Third,  on  account  of  its  purgative 
powers,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  an- 
imals that  are  being  fattened  quickly. 
When  fixed  with  grain  a  better  diges- 
tion of  foods  can  go  on. 

''When  it  is  considered  that  this  ma- 
terial ranks  above  corn,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
lev,  clover,  hay,  green  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  mangle  beets,  turnips  and  various 
other  foods,  in  composition  of  digestible 
protein,  and  ranking  high  with  many 
of  them  in  digestible  carbohydrates,  it 
is  readily  seen  why  eastern  people  have 


been  quietly  purchasing  the  entire  sup- 
pi)-  for  years." 

This  work  has  not  been  taken  up  in 
either  Alberta  or  Ontario,  but  thousands 
of  pounds  of  it  are  being  used  by  farm- 
ers of  the  beet-growing  districts  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada will  realize  how  dangerous  it  is  if 
slip-shod  methods  are  used  in  feeding, 
it  is  believed  that  within  a  few  years 
enormous  quantities  of  this  material 
will  be  used  by  them  in  Alberta  and 
Ontario,  and  when  farmers  realize  that 
the  largest  profits  are  going  to  come 
from  cheapening  the  cost  of  production 
rather  than  from  any  raise  in  prices 
to  the  consumer,  they  will  use  such  a 
valuable  stock  food,  and  thus  be  able  to 
raise  more  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  than 
are  now  being  raised  in  this  coun- 
trv. 


Protecting    Alberta's   Beavers 

By  August    Wolf 


Benjamin  I.awton.  of  Kdmonton, 
chief  game  warden  for  Alberta,  has 
issued  instructions  to  hunters  and  trap- 
pers to  the  effect  that  the  closed  season 
on  beaver,  protected  since  1908,  has 
been  extended  to  Dec.  31,  1915.  He 
reports  also  that  the  beaver,  which  had 
an  important  part  in  the  romance  of 
the  early  history  of  North  America,  has 
multiplied  rapidly  during  the  last  U-w 
years,  notwithstanding  raids  by  law 
breakers.  The  regular  hunters  and 
trappers  in  the  north  country,  he  adds, 
have  not  killed  the  animal  out  of  sea- 
-on,  but  have  assisted  in  the  protection 
of  all  same. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
beaver,  the  standard  by  which  all  other 
furs  was  rated  in  Western  Canada  until 
a  few  years  ago,  is  doomed  to  extinction. 
Evidences  of  its  fast  approaching  exter- 


mination are  seen  in  the  decaying 
stumps,  the  broken  dams  and  the  de- 
serted lodges  along  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Fraser  and  Peace  Rivers,  which 
may  be  considered  the  last  home  of  the 
patient  animal,  which  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  contributed  to  Canada's 
most  substantial  advancement.  It  stim- 
ulated enterprises  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  strong  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

The  beaver,  scientifically  known  as 
Castor  Canadiensis,  is  the  largest  of  the 
fur-bearing  rodents.  Perhaps  no  ani- 
mal in  the  world  has  been  more  widely 
utilized,  for  as  a  protection  from  cold 
the  use  of  its  pelt  dates  back  to  primi- 
tive man.  The  rarest  peltage  is  pure 
white,  fawn  and  brown  sprinkled  with 
silvery  hair.  Less  than  a  score  of  such 
pelts   have  been  found  in   an  exporta- 


tion of  100,000  skins.  Black  beavers 
are  more  abundant.  Generally,  ;the 
color  ranges  from  pale  yellowish-brown 
to  chestnut.  The  body  measures  from 
12  inches  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
length  and  the  paddle-shaped  tail,  cov- 
ered with  scale,  is  from  nine  to  12  in- 
ches in  length. 

The  external  features  of  the  beaver 
are  among  ii-  chief  characteristics,  be- 
ginning with  its  wonderful  teeth  and 
ending  with  its  perfectly  unique  tail. 
The  incisor  teeth  are  strong  and  well 
developed,  and  are  set  in  a  circular 
socket.  The  sharp  teeth  were  used  as 
cutting  instruments  by  the  Indians, 
who  also  attach  much  value  to  white 
skins,  converting  them  into  medicine 
bags. 

The  beaver's  head  resembles  that  of 
a  rat,  though  the  nose  is  flatter  and 
makes  the  head  appear  shorter  and 
broader.  The  eyes  are  dark  blue  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  They  are  highly  convexed, 
thus  enabling  the  animal  to  use  them 
under  water.  The  ears  are  small,  quite 
round,  and  concealed  in  the  fur  and 
hair.  When  the  peltage  is  prime  a 
shaggy,  loose  growth  of  long  hair  cov- 
ers the  head  and  body  to  the  base  of  the 
tail,  diminishing  on  the  lips,  eyelids, 
feet  and  legs. 

The  anterior  feet  are  so  dexterous  as 
to  favor  a  comparison  with  the  hands  of 
the  monkey.  The  creature  uses  them 
in  building  the  dam  and  the  lodge  and 
for  excavating  the  burrow.  They  are 
also  used  to  convey  the  food  to  the 
mouth  in  a  truly  astonishine;  manner. 
Though  the  front  feet  are  not  usually 
employed  in  swimming,  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible web  joining  the  third  and 
fourth  digits,  which  does  not  seem  fit- 
ted for  any  apparent  purpose,  unless 
it  might  be  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  mud  in  the  plastering  of  the  lodges 
and  dams. 

The  powerful  hind  feet,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  web  extending  to  the  ex- 
treme points,  afford  the  ideal  model 
for  aquatic  life.  The  large  heel-pad 
and  strong  nails  enable  the  animal 
when  on  land  to  stand  upright  firmly, 
a  position  generally  assumed  when  at 
work.  On  the  second  toe  there  is  a  most 
remarkable  double  claw  or  nail,  which 
apparently  is  only  used  for  combing 
the  fur. 

The  gait  of  the  beaver  is  waddling 
and  slow,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  its 
limbs  and  to  the  outward  direction 
which  is  given  to  its  heel^  to  enable  its 
feet  more  efficiently  to  fulfill  the  func- 
tion of  paddles  in  swimming.  The 
toes  alone  of  the  anterior  feet,  but  the 
whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  sole 
in  the  posterior,  are  applied  to  the 
ground  in   walking. 

(Continued  on  page  70.) 
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The  Sphinx  of  Alberta 

An  Impassivity  That  Irritates 


THE  square  white-walled  chamber 
gleamed  brilliantly  under  a  flood  of 
light  spilling  down  from  a  spangled 
ceiling.  Opposite  the  visitors'  gallery, 
the  seven  seats  of  the  Opposition,  stood 
out  like  lonely  palm  trees  in  the  midst 
of  an  oasis  of  yellowish  linoleum.  The 
Speaker,  debonnair,  like  all  his  tribe, 
swung  to  and  fro  in  a  big  swivel  chair. 
To  his  right  the  three  ranks  of  desks, 
brokenly  occupied  by  a  listless  crew  of 
government  supporters,  imparted  a  lop- 
sided appearance  to  the  apartment.  A 
sprinkling  of  onlookers  in  the  galleries 
and  a  few  weary-looking  reporters  aloft 
in  the  narrow  recess  above  the  Speaker's 
dais,  completed  the  scene. 

A  coup  d'oeil  from  a  vantage  point, 
memory-staged  the  scene.  Something 
in  the  picture  held.  A  figure  partially 
recumbent  in  the  first  front  seat  on  the 
government  side,  with  feet  extended  on 
the  adjacent  chair,  body  thrown  back, 
elbows  at  rest  on  the  arms  of  his  chair 
and  hands  clasped,  completed  the  ex- 
pression of  perfect  relaxation.  The 
face  in  repose  is  thin,  priest-like,  ascetic 
and  impassive;  the  eyes  are  keen  and 
black.  It  is  a  face  that  catches  and 
holds  the  attention,  impressing  one  with 
the  strength  of  personality  behind  a 
sphinx-like  mask  that  conceals  the 
workings  of  an  active  mind.  Among 
them  all, — these  legislators  of  the  west- 
ern province, — he  stands  forth  as  the 
predominating  per- 
sonality in  the  new 
white-walled  legis- 
lative pile. 

The  semi-recum- 
bent figure  is  the 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Sif- 
ton,  premier  of  Al- 
berta. Strange  to 
say  he  is  dignified 
even  in  this  favor- 
ite, undignified  at- 
titude. A  certain 
niceness  about  him, 
from  the  clean- 
shaven face  to  the 
immaculate  button- 
boots,  makes  him 
appear  quite  proper 
in  almost  any  posi- 
tion. His  delicate 
hands,  with  rings 
on  both  little  fing- 
ers, are  as  dainty  as 
a  woman's.  His 
double-breasted  coat 
is  a  perfect  fit.  The 
wing  collar  and  the 
black  tie  are  precis- 
ion itself.  Yet  the 
impression     is    not 


By  W.  A.  Craick 

that  of  the  fop  or  the  extremist.  There 
is  nothing  loud  or  showy  about  his 
dress.  In  short  he  is  a  careful  student 
of  detail,  taking  pride  in  his  sartorial 
appearance. 

Impassivity  is  not  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  Premier  Sifton's  face. 
The  Siftonian  smile  is  notable.  At  a 
pointed  remark  from  an  opposition 
speaker,  he  swings  round  in  his  chair 
and,  catching  the  attention  of  one  of  his 
colleagues,  exchanges  with  him  an 
amused  glance.  It  is  the  eyes  that  give 
the  smile  its  significance.  An  oppon- 
ent might  term  the  expression  of  the 
face  sardonic.  There  is  a  raising  of 
the  eye-brows,  a  sparkle  in  the  pupils 
and  almost  a  sneer  about  the  lips.  The 
transition  from  grave  to  gay  is  rapid, 
like  the  passing  of  a  ray  of  sunlight 
across  a  field  in  shadow,  and  as  sud- 
denly the  former  imperturbable  look  is 
resumed. 

These  momentary  gleams  of  amused 
interest  in  the  lunges  of  opposition 
speakers  is  an  indication  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  premier's  mental  action.  Gifted 
with  really  remarkable  powers  of  in- 
tuition, he  is  a  man  who  sees  quickly, 
grasps  comprehensively  and  acts  with 
supreme  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment.   His  faculty  for  absorbing  an  ar- 


The  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton,  Premier-elect  of  Alberta. 


gument  in  detail  is  noteworthy.  He 
has  been  known  to  sit  calmly  through  a 
three-hour  oration  from  a  member  of 
the  opposition,  in  which  facts  and  fig- 
ures were  hurled  at  him  in  bewildering 
confusion,  and  then  without  note  or 
memorandum,  rise  to  make  an  elabor- 
ate reply.  His  impassivity  irritates  his 
opponents.  He  is  not  discourteous  but 
he  conveys  the  impression  of  being 
quite  unconcerned,  twiddling  his 
thumbs  or  making  meaningless  hierog- 
lyphics on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Alberta's  premier  comes  of  a  family, 
long  gifted  with  an  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  practical  politics.  His  father  be- 
fore him,  the  late  Hon.  John  W.  Sifton, 
was  active  in  the  public  life  of  Manitoba 
as  far  back  as  18/8  and  for  some  years 
was  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  that  province.  His  younger  brother, 
the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  is  one  of  the 
notable  figures  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
national  politics,  whose  services  to  the 
country  have  been  of  great  value. 

AN    ONTARIO    BOBN. 

Arthur  Lewis  Sifton  was  born  near 
London,  Ontario,  fifty-four  years  ago. 
His  grandparents  had  settled  in  Middle- 
sex County  in  the  early  thirties,  having 
emigrated  to  Canada  from  Tipper ary, 
but  the  Sifton  family  are  of  English, 
not  Irish  origin,  notwithstanding.  His 
father  went  west  in  1875  to  undertake 
some  contracting 
work  and  took  his 
wife  and  children 
with  him.  Arthur 
had  by  that  time 
advanced  sufficient- 
ly in  his  studies  to 
be  almost  ready  for 
the  University,  and 
after  putting  in  a 
winter  session  at 
Wesley  College,  in 
Winnipeg,  was  sent 
back  to  Ontario  to 
enter  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Victoria 
University,  then  sit- 
uated in  Cobourg. 
The  family  were 
staunch  Methodists 
and  believed  in  sup- 
porting those  edu- 
cational institutions 
which  were  con- 
ducted under  the 
wing  of  their  own 
church. 

Graduating  i  n 
arts  in  1880,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  the 
law     in     Winnipeg 
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the  same  year  and  after  taking  the  usual 
three-year  course  was  duly  called  to 
the  bar  in  1883.  He  promptly  hung 
out  his  shingle  in  the  town  of  Brandon 
and  started  in  to  win  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  municipal  politics. 
He  entered  the  council  and  while  he 
retained  his  seat  at  the  council  table  is 
said  to  have  managed  to  keep  the  muni- 
cipal pot  boiling  merrily.  Then  being 
young,  optimistic  and  venturesome,  he 
wandered  away  in  1885  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, then  probably  enjoying  one  of 
its  earlier  booms,  and  practised  there 
for  four  years.  Following  this  one  finds 
him  invading  Calgary,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. 

IN  THE  OLD  NORTH-WEST  COUNCIL 

On  politics  he  continued  to  bestow 
an  intermittent  interest.  This  led  final- 
ly to  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  North-West  Territories 
for  the  district  of  Banff.  Judge  Haul- 
tain  was  leader  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment at  the  time  and  soon  after  the 
Calgary  lawyer's  entry  into  the  Coun- 
cil, the  latter  was  made  treasurer  and 
commissioner  of  public  works.  After 
holding  office  for  two  years  only,  so 
rapid  has  been  political  advancement  in 
the  West,  he  was  transferred  from  the 
executive  to  the  judicial  department  of 
the  government  as  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories. This  was  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  autonomy  bills  of  1905  brought 
into  being  the  new  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan. 

The  changes  consequent  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  two  prairie  provinces 
had  their  effect  upon  Judge  Sifton's 
position.  He  was  offered  two  alterna- 
tives, the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  par- 
ty in  Alberta  or  the  chief  justiceship  of 
the  same  province.  He  chose  the  lat- 
ter as  it  meant  practically  a  continua- 
tion of  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  had 
already  decided  to  devote  himself.  The 
story  of  how  he  was  ultimately  called 
from  the  dignified  independence  of 
the  bench  to  take  part  once  more 
in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  party  pol- 
itics, is  a  familiar  one  to  all  Canadians 
who  follow  the  course  of  public  affairs. 
There  was  disintegration  at  work  in  the 
Liberal  party  of  Alberta  which  spelled 
disaster.  Only  one  man  could  heal  the 
breach  and  that  was  Judge  Sifton.  He 
was  appealed  to,  consented  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  former  political 
friends,  threw  aside  his  robes  and  step- 
ped down  from  the  bench. 

A    PROGRESSIVE    LEGISLATOR. 

Much  progressive  legislation  has  been 
put  through  during  the  three  years  that 
ex-Judge  Sifton  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Alberta  government.  There  is  no 
province  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Saskatchewan,  which 
has  taken  such  advanced  steps.     That 


much  of  the  legislation  has  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  premier  himself  is  un- 
doubted. From  a  long  experience  of 
Western  conditions  he  has  come  to  a 
thorough  realization  of  Western  needs 
and  he  has  not  been  -low  to  put  into 
force  those  measures,  which  he  has 
deemed  of  value  to  the  young  and  rap- 
idly expanding  province.  Thus  it  is 
significant  that  Alberta  has  to-day  the 
first  measure  of  direct  legislation  to  be 
passed  in  Canada,  that  it  was  earliest 
in  the  field  with  a  comprehensive  work- 
men's compensation  act,  that  its  new 
system  of  agricultural  schools  has  been 
pronounced  the  most  effective  plan  of 
agricultural  education  yet  devised  in 
Canada,  that  its  co-operative  elevator  act 
is  an  even  more  radical  measure  than 
the  successful  Saskatchewan  act  and 
that  the  provincial  university  is  being 
developed  along  the  most  liberal  lines. 
But  the  premier  did  not  come  into 
office  without  having  to  assume  a  heavy 
burden  in  the  shape  of  the  Alberta  and 
Great  Waterways  difficulty,  which  may 
yet  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress. 
With  characteristic  taciturnity  and  a 
dislike  of  divulging  his  policy  until  ab- 
solutely necessary,  he  has  not  yet  giv- 
en an  indication  of  what  steps  will  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  this  old  man  of  the 
sea.  His  friends  and  admirers  are  con- 
fident that  he  can  overcome  the  dilfi- 
culty.  His  opponents  hope  to  see  it 
compass  his  overthrow. 

MAKES   DECISIONS   QUICKLY. 

The  experience  which  Premier  Sifton 
gained  on  the  bench  has  had  much  to 
do  with  his  success  as  an  administrator. 
As  a  judge  he  was  famed  for  his  pene- 
tration and  quick  decision,  coupled  with 
a  fearlessness  that  led  him  to  enforce 
the  law  with  the  utmost  rigor.  It  was 
largely  through  his  firmness  and  zeal 
that  cattle-rustling  was  stamped  out  in 
Alberta,  while  other  forms  of  lawless- 
ness had  short  shrift  from  him.  When 
his  energies  were  diverted  to  the  making 
of  laws,  instead  of  their  enforcement, 
he  put  these  same  faculties  to  good  use 
in  their  drafting  and  enactment. 

When  Chief  Justice  the  speed  with 
wrhich  he  rendered  judgment  was  an 
astonishment  to  many  members  of  the 
bar.  He  could  estimate  the  value  of  an 
argument  in  relation  to  a  case  in  point 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  delivered  and 
did  not  require  hours  of  study  to  arrive 
at  a  decision.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  lumber  combine  case  of  1907, 
when  the  court  listened  to  evidence  and 
argument  for  ten  days.  The  final  ad- 
dress of  counsel  was  delivered,  onlookers 
and  participants  were  preparing  to  leave 
the  room,  when  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody  the  Chief  Justice,  instead  of 
announcing  that  he  would  postpone 
judgment  as  was  anticipated,  rose  in  his 
place  and  calmly  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  finding.     Though  in  many  respects 


a  most  complicated  case,  the  whole  thing 
was  over  in  twenty  minutes. 

There  is  one  explanation  which  is 
sometimes  advanced  to  explain  Premier 
Sifton's  propensity  for  settling  problems 
quickly.  Realizing  his  power  of  sum- 
ming up  a  situation  wuth  accuracy  and 
despatch,  it  is  said  that  he  has  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  sort  of  mental  indolence, 
which  makes  any  long  continued  appli- 
cation to  study  distasteful.  Concurrent- 
ly he  is  equally  averse  to  having  the 
necessity  for  making  a  decision  hang 
over  him  and  so,  to  put  himself  entirely 
at  his  ease,  he  seizes  his  bete  noir  by  the 
horns  and  has  done  with  difficulties  as 
they  arise.  By  a  strong  exertion  of  will- 
power he  settled  the  lumber  combine 
case  "right  off  the  bat"  and  doubtless 
went  home  a  much  more  contented  man 
than  had  he  used  the  excuse  of  requir- 
ing more  time  for  deliberation,  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  of  immediate  action. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Premier  Sifton  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  described  as  a  "plug- 
ger ',  nor  does  he  possess  the  power  of 
long,  concentrated  application,  which 
has  given  Hon.  Clifford  his  advan- 
tage. 

IX  II1S  PRIVATE  OFFICE. 

In  the  premier's  desk  in  his  private 
office,  there  is  a  box,  well-known  to  his 
friends.  It  has  a  glass  top,  through 
which  one  can  see  the  even  layers  of  an 
excellent  brand  of  black  cigars.  The 
premier  is  an  inveterate  smoker  and  a 
connoisseur  in  the  matter  of  weeds.  He 
and  his  black  cigars  are  seemingly  in- 
separable. If  he  is  not  puffing  at  one 
of  them,  he  is  at  least  holding  it  in  his 
fingers  or  picking  it  up  from  his  desk, 
and  the  replenishing  of  his  glass-topped 
box  is  a  frequent  necessity. 

A    STORY    FROM    THE    HUSTINGS. 

Apart  from  his  love  of  tobacco,  Pre- 
mier Sifton  has  no  other  so-called  bad 
why  he  can't  join  you."  This  bit  of  in- 
formation circulated  rapidly,  the  can- 
didate became  an  unconscious  hero  and 
his  stock  rose  appreciably. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  has  been  in- 
duced on  occasion  to  patronize  horse 
shows  where  his  brother,  the  Honorable 
Clifford,  has  exhibited  some  of  his  fam- 
ous horses.  He  would  endeavor  to  look 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  watch  the 
jumping  attentively  and  applaud  the 
fraternal  triumphs,  but  would  fail  on 
the  whole  to  understand  just  why  people 
should  get  so  enthused  over  such  a 
performance.  Despite  the  rakish  look, 
which  the  cigar  and  the  tilted  hat  im- 
part to  his  appearance,  Alberta's  pre- 
mier is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  sport.  He 
plays  no  games  himself  and  rarely  goes 
to  watch  others  play. 

NO  REAL  ESTATE  SPECULATOR. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  known  of  one  so 
reserved,  the  premier  has  never  specu- 
lated in  real  estate.    Indeed  his  reputed 
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ignorance  of  the  business  is  so  great  that 
it  is  said  he  doesn't  even  know  the  name 
of  one  of  the  subdivisions  around  Ed- 
habits.  No  one  has  ever  heard  him 
swear  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  never 
having  taken  a  drink  in  his  life.  What 
is  more,  he  has  such  an  aversion  to  in- 
temperance that  he  would  not  counten- 
ance a  man  even  partially  intoxicated 
in  his  presence.  On  this  he  is  very 
decided.  Apropos  of  his  temperance 
principles,  the  story  is  told  that  when 
he  was  campaigning  in  the  Banff  dis- 
trict in  1902,  his  friends  the  late  Mal- 
colm Mackenzie  and  Paddy  Nolan,  ac- 
companied him  one  day  to  the  collier- 
ies at  Bankhead,  where  he  was  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  of  miners.    Nolan    was 


is  a  riddle.  They  respect  him  personal- 
ly, cherish  a  warm  admiration  for  his 
abilities,  but  love  him  little.  He  is 
courteous  but  cold,  polite  but  markedly 
reserved,  a  man  with  a  mask  to  all  but 
a  small  group  of  close  personal  acquaint- 
ances. Those  who  enjoy  his  confidence, 
men  like  the  Hon.  Charles  Mitchell, 
fairly  worship  the  ground  on  which  he 
treads.  His  secretaries  and  those  who 
work  under  him  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, are  loud  in  his  praises,  calling 
him  a  prince  among  men.  But  one 
must  needs  be  very  intimate  to  get  un- 
der the  shell. 

There  are  two  places  where  the  Chief 
is  in  his  element  and  these  are  so  op- 
posite in  character  as  to  arouse     com- 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  PILE. 

Alberta 's  new  Legislative  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  Edmonton. 

The  foothills  of  the  Eockies  make    its  setting  to  the  west,  while  around 

it  stretches  out  a  fabulously  rich  agricultural  province. 


throwing  money  around  with  Celtic 
generosity,  treating  the  men  lavishly, 
but  Sifton  with  characteristic  distaste 
for  such  proceedings  held  aloof.  His  at- 
titude was  remarked  by  the  men,  who 
presently  began  to  nudge  each  other 
and  point  to  him.  Nolan  saw  that  his 
friend  was  not  gaining  anything  by  his 
adherence  to  principle  and,  to  offset  any 
possible  loss  of  prestige,  took  a  few  of 
1'ie  miners  into  his  confidence  and  whis- 
pered mysteriously  by  way  of  explana- 
tion: "He's  interdicted,  boys.  That's 
monton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  a 
bad  characteristic  in  the  man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  a  prov- 
ince, in  which  real  estate  speculation 
has  been  carried  on  so  extensively. 

±'iemier  Sifton,  (or  the  Chief,  as  he  is 
generally  called  around  the  Legislative 
Buildings,  the  name  having  clung  to 
him  from  judiciary  days),  has  made 
very  few  intimate  friends.  To  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  even  to  the  large  majority 
of  his  supporters  in  the  Legislature,  he 


ment.  One  is  in  the  forefront  of  a  spir- 
ited debate  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
other  is  at  an  afternoon  tea  or  evening 
reception  in  his  own  or  a  friend's  house. 
In  both  situations  his  sharp  wits  and 
sharp  tongue  find  opportunity  for  agree- 
able employment.  He  enjoys  the  flip- 
pant talk  of  the  drawing-room,  as  he 
revels  in  the  keen  play  of  argument  in 
debate,  and  it  requires  no  second  invi- 
tation to  induce  him  to  attend  a  society 
function. 

As  a  platform  speaker  he  possesses 
notable  abilities.  ITe  is  fluent,  convinc- 
ing and  practised.  His  style  is  perhaps 
a  trifle  too  caustic  and  aggressive  to  be 
generally  appreciated.  He  likes  to  ridi- 
cule his  opponents  and  often  indulges  in 
satirical  references  to  their  achieve- 
ments, but  as  a  party  fighter  he  knows 
how  to  please  his  followers.  The  Chief 
is  a  strong  partisan  with  an  inherent 
dislike  of  Toryism  and  a  prejudice 
against  nil  Tories. 


Books  on  Agriculture 


The  following  list  of  works  on  agriculture 
is  purely  suggestive.  It  is  compiled  from 
lists  of  scores  of  books,  each  one  having 
its  own  peculiar  merit,  says  Conservation. 
But  for  the  professional  man  who  has  but 
limited  time  for  outside  reading,  and  who 
desires  to  broaden  his  knowledge  in  the 
realm  of  agriculture,  the  books  enumerated 
will  prove  to  be  excellent. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive work  on  agriculture  is  Bailey's 
"Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture"' 
which  treats  of  practically  all  phases  of  the 
subject.  It  is  in  four  large  beautifully  il- 
lustrated volumes,  price  $20.00. 

A  smaller,  though  excellent  work  is  "Ag- 
riculture'" by  F.  II.  Storer  in  three  volumes, 
price  $5.00. 

' '  Physics  of  Agriculture  "  by  F.  H.  King, 
price  $1.75,  treats  on  the  nature,  origin  and 
composition  of  soils,  soil  moisture  and  its 
conservation,  drainage  and  tillage,  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  atmosphere 
and  weather  influence  upon  soils;  motors 
and  machinery. 

"Soils"  by  C.  W.  Burrett,  price  $1.25, 
treats  on  soils,  their  properties,  improve- 
ment and  management  and  the  problems  of 
crop  growing  and  crop  feeding. 

"Talks  on  Manures"  by  Joseph  Harris, 
price  $1.50.  Treats  in  a  popular  and  read- 
able way  of  stable  manure,  clovering,  lim- 
ing and  applying  muck  and  peat,  restoring 
worn  out  land,  care  and  production  of  man- 
ures, etc. 

"Elements  of  Agriculture"  by  G.  F. 
Warren,  price  $1.50.  This  is  a  short  work 
in  one  volume  on  general  agriculture.  It 
includes  chapters  on  plants,  animals,  soils, 
fertility,  crops,  insects,  weeds,  farm  man- 
agement, the  home  and  the  rural 
community.  If  one  could  have  only  one 
book  on  agriculture,  this  is  the  best  one 
that  could  be  selected  from  those  mention- 
tioned  in  this  bibliography. 

"The  Cereals  in  America"  by  Thos.  F. 
Hunt;  price  $1.75.  In  this  book  the  cereals 
are  treated  under  the  heads:  variety,  fer- 
tilization, culture,  harvesting,  production, 
use  and  marketing. 

"Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo"  by  Thos. 
Shaw;  price  $1.50.  This  book  treats  on 
crops  most  suitable  for  soiling  and  siloing 
such  as  maize,  clovers,  cereals,  millets  and 
roots  and  gives  instructions  for  construc- 
tion of  silos  and  the  feeding  of  silage. 

"Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals" 
by  Chas.  S.  Plumb;  price,  $2.50.  It  de- 
scribes the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle 
sheep  and  swine,  with  short  histories  of 
each  breed. 

"Poultry  Craft"  by  John  H.  Robinson, 
price  $1.50.  This  book  describes  the  var- 
ious breeds  of  poultry  and  gives  instruc- 
tions for  their  breeding,  care  and  hand- 
ling. 

"The  Nature-study  Idea"  by  L.  H.  Bail- 
ey; price  $1.25.  This  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  new  school  movement  to  put  the 
young  into  relation  and  sympathy  with  Na- 
ture. 

' '  Co-oneration  Among  Farmers ' '  by  John 
Lee  Coulter,  price  75  cents.  It  treats  of 
co-operation  in  production,  storing  and 
marketing  of  butter,  cheese,  meats,  eggs, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts. 
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Garlands  and  Love  Knots 

A  Love  Story  for  the  Springtime 


BETTY  shook  her  head,  once  each 
way,  for  emphasis. 

"Not  if  I  live  for  ever,"  she  said. 
"And  ev-er,"  she  added,  to  make  the 
matter  clear. 

Pelleas  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
distress.  We  are  seventy  years  old.  We 
fell  in  love  fifty  years  ago,  and  since 
then  we  have  done  our  best  to  bring 
about  as  many  love-stories  as  possible  in 
a  willing  world.  But  the  case  in  hand 
was  beyond  our  simple  art. 

"My  dear,  child,"  Pelleas  said  in  per- 
plexity, "you  have  not  even  heard  what 
the  will  really  says." 

"Please,  Uncle  Pelleas!"  said  Betty, 
like  a  warning. 

"Really,  the  condition  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  you  fancy,  dear,"  I  coaxed;  and 
I  could  not  possibly  keep  from  laughter. 

"Please,  Aunt  Ettarre,"  Betty  begged. 

Betty  is  not  even  our  grandniece,  but 
we  all  love  this  innocent  pretense,  as  an 
apology  for  our  fondness.  Pelleas  turned 
to  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Ah,  very  well,  Ettarre,"  he  said  to 
me.  "Betty  may  be  right,  after  all.  I 
dare  say  that  she  is." 

T  think  that  the  very  flowers  in  the 
garden  must  have  understood  what  Pel- 
leas and  I  meant  as  we  smiled  in  each 
other's  eyes. 

Betty  kissed  me  wanderingly  on  the 
hair  and  blew  a  kiss  to  Pelleas. 

"I  could  never  marry  to  please  any- 
body else — even  you,"  she  said.  "Never, 
never!"  she  added,  and  went  away 
down  the  walk  into  the  deep  heart  of 
the  garden. 

Betty  had  just    come    ashore     that 
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morning,  back  from  her  four  years  at 
school  in  Switzerland.  Her  return  had 
been  hastened  by  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
Philip  Allis ;  but  when  Pelleas,  who  was 
executor  of  the  will,  had  just  essayed  to 
make  its  terms  known  to  her,  she  had 
flown  into  a  very  pretty  passion  and  re- 
fused to  hear  another  word. 

"  'To  my  beloved  niece,  Bettina 
Allis,' "  Pelleas  had  read,  "  T  be- 
queath one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to — ' ' 

Upon  which  Betty  had  swiftly  risen, 
and  I  think  I  remember  that  she  stamp- 
ed her  foot,  though  Pelleas  has  gallant- 
ly forgotten. 

"Uncle  Pelleas — please  I"  she  had 
cried,  "I  don't  want  to  know !  Please — 
I  will  not  know  I  Oh,  how  unspeakable 
of  Uncle  Phil !" 

Thereupon  Pelleas  had  glanced  across 
at  me  with  a  smile  and  a  warning  to 
keep  silence. 

"Dear,"  Betty  had  gone  on  steadily, 
"I  know  whom  Uncle  Phil  means.  I 
know  without  your  telling  me.  He 
sent  him  to  me  with  a  letter,  in  Zurich. 
I  couldn't  marry  anyway;  but  if  I 
knew  certainly  that  Uncle  Phil  had 
done  this,  I — I  especially  couldn't 
marry  him  anyway.  And  besides,  I 
should  hate  him — don't  you  see?" 

At  this,  Pelleas  and  I  had  fallen  into 
delighted  laughter. 


■^■-OW^t. 


It  was  still  early  when  we  left  our  house  to  walk  through  the  fields  of  the  Allis 


estate. 


"Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't,  Betty,  dear," 
we  had  told  her  sweepingly. 

When  she  left  us  alone,  Pelleas  and 
I  smiled  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  in  his 
was  the  adorable  look  that  I  have  seen 
in  his  face  whenever  something  very 
charming  and  daring  had  come  into  his 
mind.  As  for  me,  I  was  all  sympathetic 
expectation.  For  we  have  both  found, 
in  our  seventy  years,  that  the  world  is 
a  place  whose  seams  are  embroidered 
with  garlands  and  whose  ragged  edges 
are  set  with  love-knots.  Here,  we  told 
ourselves  delightedly,  was  about  to  be  a 
love-knot  of  our  own  tying;  and  all  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  turned  toward  us 
little  faces  which  would  do  excellently 
for  the  garlands. 

"Suppose,"  Pelleas  said,  "that  we 
were  not  to  tell  her?" 

"But,  Pelleas,"  I  objected,  "she  ought 
— she  really  ought,  you  know — to  un- 
derstand about  the  codicil." 

"I  don't  see  it,  dear,"  said  Pelleas. 
"It  will  make  no  difference  to  her  if 
she  is  in  love.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  she  is?" 

"I  have  only  talked  with  her  for  fif- 
teen minutes,"  I  apologized  somewhat 
fuiltily,  "and  I'm  not  sure.  But  when 
asked  her  whether  there  were  many 
Americans  in  Zurich,  she  looked  up  at 
me  almost  searchingly.  I  rather  fan- 
cied—" 

"Ah,  well  now,  of  course,  that  isn't 
really  evidence,"  Pelleas  suggested. 

To  which  I  reluctantly  agreed; 
though  I  am  pursuaded  that  evidence  is 
by  no  means  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  which  is  convincing. 

We  sat  in  the  garden,  smiling  a  little 
at  our  temerity,  smiling  at  all  the  heav- 
enly possibilities  which  the  days  hide 
and  yield.  As  for  me,  who  am  a  most 
sentimental  old  woman,  I  never  so  much 
as  look  at  a  clock  without  thinking 
what  happiness  its  hours  will  harbor,  or 
at  a  bottle  of  ink  without  fancying  the 
most  delightful  secrets  issuing  forth 
from  it,  or  at  a  rose  without  trying  to 
read  it,  as  if  it  were  a  letter.  A  great 
many  more  things  are  letters  than  peo- 
ple dream.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  a  few  minutes  later,  when 
we  saw  Betty  flying  back  toward  us  from 
the  garden's  deep  heart,  both  Pelleas 
and  I  were  instantly  alert  to  read  the 
meaning  of  her  eyes  and  her  frown  and 
her  flushed  cheeks. 

"Who  lives  in  the  lodge,  dear  —  do 
you  know?"  she  demanded  of  me,  as  if 
I  were  somewhat  the  one  who  should 
have  protected  her  from  the  situation. 

It  was  Pelleas  who  answered. 
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"Herbert,"  he  said ;  "young  David 
Herbert,  who  is — " 

The  crimson  flamed  high  in  Betty's 
cheeks,  so  that  Pelleas  stopped  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"David  Herbert!"  she  repeated,  and 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  until 
I  think  that  Pelleas  and  I  all  but  turned 
to  each  other  with  some  sense  of  un- 
guessed  guilt.  "So,"  Betty  said,  "he  is 
the  man!  And  you  knew !  And  you've 
brought  me  here  on  purpose!  Aunt 
Ettarre  —  Uncle  Pelleas  —  was  that 
fair?" 

I  looked  at  Pelleas  with  mirth  in  my 
eyes,  but  he  was  answering  her  with  per- 
fect gravity. 

"My  dear  Betty,"  he  said,  "if  you 
will  not  allow  me  to  tell  you  who  the 
man  is,  you  must  not  expect  me  to  tell 
you  who  he  is  not." ; 

Betty  is  irresistible  with  a  hint  of  sob 
in  her  voice. 

"Uncle  Phil  adored  him,"  she  said. 
"He  talked  about  him  all  day  long  that 
spring  we  spent  on  the  Riviera;  and 
afterward  he  sent  him  to  me  with  a 
letter,  at  the  school.  He  was  in  Zurich 
twice,  this  M-Mr.  David  Herbert.  Once 
he  brought  a  m-man  with  him  —  a 
M-Mr.  Allen  Justus.  And  I 
thought—" 

"He  brought  a  man  with  him — a  Mr. 
Allen  Justus?"  Pelleas  repeated  with 
attention,  without  so  much  as  meeting 
my  eyes. 

"Yes,  somebody  Mr.  Herbert  wanted 
Uncle  Phil  to  know.  He  wanted  every- 
body to  know  Uncle  Phil.  Oh,  I 
thought  of  him  first  thing  when  you 
told  me  about  the  will.  And  I  don't 
think  I  like  anybody  in  the  world !" 

"My  dear  Betty!  we  cried,  hasten- 
ing after  her  up  the  path. 

We  must  have  looked  most  absurd, 
Pelleas  and  I,  with  our  white  heads 
bent  over  her  bright  hair.  We  tried  to 
soothe  her,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
we  were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  we 
should  instantly  have  told  her  the  truth 
about  that  young  David  Herbert. 

But  no  sooner  were  we  alone  again  on 
the  terrace  in  the  warm  noon  sun  than 
Pelleas  turned  to  me  with  all  his  ador- 
able air  of  daring. 

"Ettarre,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "I 
thought  of  it  not  ten  minutes  ago.  Sup- 
pose— suppose — do  you  think  we  could 
prevail  upon  David  Herbert  to  have 
down  a  guest  or  two  at  the  lodge?" 

"I  should  think  that  now  would  be 
the  very  time  when  David  Herbert 
would  want  a  guest,"  I  agreed,  seeing 
dimly  what  he  meant. 

"Since  Betty  mentioned  that  he  and 
somebody  named  Allen  Justus  are 
friends  how  would  it  be  if  he  asked 
down  this  Allen  Justus?"  Pelleas  pur- 
sued. 

"Of  all  people  in  the  world,"  I  as- 
sented as  gravely  as  I  could,  "I  should 
say  that  Allen  Justus  is  the  one  to  ask ; 
and  that  now  is  the  time  of  times." 
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'I  am  David  Herbert,  don't  you  remember  me  at  all?" 


I  remember  how  the  white  terrace, 
and  the  summer  garden,  and  the  very 
sun  on  the  green,  looked  brighter  as  we 
surveyed  the  possibilities. 

"Oh,  Pelleas,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know 
whether  that  will  be  wise  or  not.  But 
somehow,  when  I  look  down  in  the  gar- 
den, I  feel  as  if  something  very  charm- 
ing were  about  to  happen." 

Betty,  utterly  forgetful  that  she  liked 
nobody  in  the  world,  was  singing  within 
doors — some  quick  little  lilt  without  a 
word  to  bless  itself  with,  but  very  sweet 
and  tender. 

"Something  charming  is  about  to 
happen.  I  can  hear  the  very  prelude 
for  it,"  Pelleas  said  positively. 


II. 


I  think  it  began  at  noon,  three  days 
later — at  noon,  when  I  was  stupidly  in- 
doora,  so  that  Pelleas  was  obliged  to 
tell  me  what  occurred. 

Betty  was  in  the  garden,  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  lodge.  On  a  seat  in 
a  corner  of  wild  grape-vine  Pelleas  sat, 
with  his  morning  paper;  but  the  paper 
hardly  counted  in  that  company,  for 
Pelleas  dozed  and  nodded  at  every  para- 
graph. When  one  is  seventy,  the  most 
alluring  head-line  will  wait  till  one 
wakes  from  a  dream  or  two. 


A  maple  vista  skirted  the  terrace  on 
this  side,  and  from  its  depths  a  man 
walked  out  and  stood  looking  at  Betty, 
who  was  gathering  sweet  peas.  Betty 
glanced  up,  saw  him,  and  stooped  to 
reach  a  difficult  blossom,  without  a  word 
of  greeting.  Pelleas  saw  this,  for  a  man 
cannot  be  expected  to  sleep  all  the  time 
over  his  morning  paper.  The  man — 
tall;  loosely  jointed,  quizzical  —  bent 
surprised  eyes  upon  her,  crossed,  and 
thrust  a  lean  brown  hand  over  the  fence. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Allis?"  he 
said. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Betty. 

"I  am  David  Herbert,"  he  told  her. 
"Don't  you  remember  me  at  all?" 

Betty  gave  him  two  fingers. 

"Certainly — in  Zurich,    she  said. 

Herbert  hesitated,  in  doubt.  He  had 
admired  her  immensely  when  he  had 
called  with  her  uncle's  letter.  Later,  in 
passing  through  Zurich,  he  had  taken 
Justus  to  see  her,  and  Justus  had 
thought — 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "Allen  Justus 
is  spending  two  weeks  with  me.  He 
comes  to-morrow.  We  are  in  the 
lodge." 

He  hesitated  interrogatively.  The 
faintest  possible  color  crept  into  Betty's 
face. 
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"Mr.  Justus?"  she  remembered  even- 
ly.   "Ah,  yes!    I  will  tell  my  aunt." 

Herbert  stood  still,  with  something 
else  on  his  lips,  in  which  Betty's  man- 
ner betrayed  no  interest.  Whatever  he 
had  meant  to  say,  he  thought  better  of 
it,  and,  as  Pelleas  saw,  bowed  and  went 
away. 

"Now,  what  the  deuce — "  Pelleas 
said  he  looked  as  if  he  were  wondering, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  maple  vista. 

And  here  Pelleas  appeared  to  waken. 
He  shook  his  paper,  and  was  seized  with 
a  longing  for  a  sweet  pea  in  a  button- 
hole. 

"Betty,"  he  said  casually,  as  she  drew 
the  pink  bloom  in  place,  "he  is  a  fine 
fellow,  that  young  man — a  very  fine 
fellow.' 

Betty  caught  up  her  basket  of  sweet 
peas. 

"But  the  idea  is  odious — odious!" 
she  cried.  Here,  again,  I  think  she 
stamped  her  foot,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  have  Pelleas  say  so.  "I  would 
never  marry  David  Herbert — never, 
never!"  she  concluded  solemnly. 

When  Pelleas  told  me  this,  we  could 
say  very  little  about  it,  for  our  laugh- 
ter; though  I  admit  that  I  grieved  not 
to  have  been  present  in  the  garden  that 
morning. 

The  very  next  morning  I  took  care  to 
sit  with  my  sewing  in  the  arbor.  My 
nasturtium-beds  extend  to  the  wall  of 
the  lodge  garden ;  and  that  year  the  nas- 
turtiums were  blooming  as  if  the  goblin? 
were  pulling  at  the  buds.  Every  morn- 
ing the  beds  were  blissfully  orange  and 
yellow  and  old  pink.  Now,  every  one 
knows  that  if  nasturtiums  are  to  bloom, 
they  must  be  picked  daily ;  and  who  was 
there  to  pick  mine  but  Betty?  I  had 
made  it  a  personal  favor  that  Betty 
should  gather  them  that  day.  While  she 
did  this,  I  had  the  joy  of  watching  her 
bright  hair  above  the  bright  bloom ;  and 
after  a  time  1  observed  that  I  was  not 
enjoying  this  pleasant  pastime  alone. 

I  had  never  seen  Allen  Justus,  but  as 
I  looked  beyond  the  nasturtium-beds,  I 
was  certain  that  it  was  he.  He  was 
strolling  leisurely  in  the  lodge  garden, 
coining  toward  the  low  wall.  If  he  saw 
the  flaming  beds  of  old-fashioned  flow- 
ers about  him,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  impressed  him,  for  he  was  look- 
ing only  at  Betty. 

As  for  Betty,  she  had  on  a  wide  white 
hat,  and  she  saw  nothing  but  the  flow- 
ers above  which,  butterfly-wise,  she  hov- 
ered. At  least,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  did,  for  she  gave  no  sign  in  the 
world. 

Allen  Justus  came  close  to  the  low 
wall. 

"Good  morning,  Fraulein  Allis,"  he 
said.  "I  have  dropped  over  from  Zurich 
to  look  at  your  nasturtiums,  please." 

Betty  stood  up  in  the  orange  and  yel- 
low and  old  pink,  so  that  their  faint 
flame  glowed  a  little  in  her  face. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.     Justus,"     she 


said,  and  it  crossed  my  mind  that  Betty 
is  as  charmingly  non-committal  as  a 
nasturtium.  You  can  tell  that  she  is 
beautiful,  but  you  cannot  in  the  least 
tell  what  she  means. 

"Have  you  no  nasturtiums  in  Zurich, 
then?"  she  asked;  but  she  smiled. 

"They  have  nothing  whatever  there 
since  you  left,"  he  told  her  gravely. 

Then  he  vaulted  over  the  low  wall, 
picked  his  way  among  the  flowers,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  Usually,  I  would  as 
lief  that  some  one  should  paint  my  nas- 
turtiums as  step  among  them ;  but  that 
morning  1  was  superbly  indifferent. 

Betty  gave  him  her  hand  in  that  little 
field  of  color;  and  he  took  away  her 
garden  shears,  quite  as  if  that  was  why 
he  had  come  from  Switzerland. 

"You  carry  the  basket,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  snip  'era!    When  did  you  land?" 

"But  you'll  cut  off  the  buds,"  Betty 
objected.  "A  man  always  shuts  his  eyes 
and  cuts  flowers  in  the  air." 

Allen  Justus  snipped  away  at  her 
feet. 

"These  buds,"  he  observed  impassive- 
ly, "are  as  safe  as  if  I  were  only  imag- 
ining myself  with  you,  as  I  have  so 
many  times.    When  did  you  land?" 

"I  landed  on  Tuesday,  Betty  answer- 
ed obediently. 

I  have  no  idea  what  I  was  seeing  that 
morning,  but  I  protest  that  as  I  sat 
there  in  the  arbor  I  embroidered  the 
seams  with  garlands  and  set  the  edges 
with  love-knots.  For  here  was  likely  to 
be  a  love-knot  of  a  heavenly  sort  of 
tying,  and  the  very  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den were  making  it  come  true. 

Presently  I  slipped  from  the  other 
door  of  the  arbor  and  went  to  find  Pel- 
leas— asleep  over  his  paper,  opposite  the 
distant  sweet  peas. 

"Oh,  Pelleas,'  I  said,  sitting  beside 
him,  "something  charming  is  about  to 
happen !" 

"That,"  Pelleas  replied,  wide-awake 
on  the  instant,  "is  never  very  difficult 
to  believe." 

"Isn't  it  strange,  Pelleas,"  I  said  — 
for  I  am  never  tired  of  thinking  so  — 
"that  everybody  in  the  world  has  some- 
thing special  to  remember?" 

"Like  ourselves,"  said  Pelleas  con- 
tentedly. 

"Oh,  no;  indeed,  no!"  I  cried.  "Not 
in  the  least  like  our  love-story,  Pelleas. 
Very  few  have  a  story  so  charming  as 
ours." 

"Ah,  well,  now,"  Pelleas  said,  "I  sup- 
pose everybody  thinks  that.  I  sup- 
pose," he  theorized,  "that  there  isn't 
a  woman  in  the  world  who  does  not  de- 
lieve,  in  her  secret  heart,  that  her  love- 
storv  would  make  a  wholly  absorbing 
novel." 

"And  as  for  most  men,"  said  I,  "I 
dare  say  they  fancy  themselves  the  pos- 
sible heroes  of  whole  libraries !" 

"Well,  everybody  is  right  about  it!" 
cried  Pelleas  stoutly.  "Everybody  is  a 
love-story.     Doesn't  that  make  a  very 


wonderful  place  of  the  world?" 

But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  matter 
lay  a  little  nearer  to  the  every-day. 

"Not  everybody's  love-story  would 
make  a  story,"  I  objected;  "but  look 
into  some  of  the  happiest  and  most  lov- 
ing hearts,  and  I  fancy  you  would  find 
what  is  commoner  than  a  story — just 
some  charming  little  happening  of  the 
days  when  they  were  in  love.  A  garland 
or  a  love-knot,  Pelleas,"  I  explained. 

"Yes,  garlands  and  love-knots,"  said 
Pelleas  airily,  "are  what  shape  the 
world.  They  keep  it  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  instead  of  a  dollar!" 

I  know  no  more  charming  theory. 

III. 

Next  day — I  am  not  sure,  looking 
back,  that  the  sun  itself  was  not  the 
shape  of  a  heart  that  morning,  in  its 
rising — Pelleas  and  I  were  on  the  ter- 
race, after  lunch,  when  we  caught  sight 
of  a  carriage  driving  down  the  maple 
vista  toward  the  lodge.  On  the  top  of 
the  carriage  were  two  trunks;  and  with- 
in the  carriage  we  saw — or  so  we  fan- 
cied— the  flutter  of  a  lace  veil,  and  of  a 
handkerchief  signaling  us  in  greeting. 

At  this  we  looked  at  each  other,  like 
conspirators. 

"Pelleas,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "don't 
you  think  this  would  be  a  fine  day  to 
go  over  to  the  Allis  house  and  look 
through  the  library,  before  the  sale?" 

Pelleas  agreed  with  suspicious  alacri- 
ty— which  made  it  appear  almost  as  if, 
for  some  reason,  we  were  eager  to  be 
away  from  home:  though,  to  be  sure, 
we  had  long  been  intending  to  look 
through  Betty's  uncle's  fine  library, 
which  his  will  directed  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion. Betty,  of  course,  was  to  go  with 
us,  and  it  was  still  early  when  we  left 
our  house  to  walk  through  the  fields  to 
ihe  Allis  estate,  adjoining  our  own. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  those  hours 
among  the  beautiful  old  volumes  with 
which  Philip  Allis  had  spent  his  life. 
Hetty,  touched  to  tears  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  childhood  in  the  great 
house,  lingered  in  the  hushed  library, 
until  Pelleas  and  I  were  forced  at  length 
to  walk  outside  for  a  breath  of  the 
sweet,  summoning  afternoon  air. 

We  walked  twice  and  again  the 
length  of  the  terrace,  and  were  return- 
ing, when  we  saw  three  figures — a  wo- 
man and  two  men — cross  from  the  drive 
and  enter  the  door.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking them.  The  situation  which  Pel- 
leas and  I  had  wantonly  courted,  in 
our  love  of  a  jest,  was  full  upon  us.  We 
had  been  conspirators  of  silence. 

We  hurried  forward — feeling  very 
miserable,  I  will  confess,  yet  with  a 
little  voice  of  laughter  in  our -hearts,  for 
all  that — and  we  reached  the  door  of 
the  library  just  at  the  high  moment. 

Betty  had  risen  from  the  window-seat, 
where  we  had  left  her,  and  the  books 
were  scattered  about  her,  and  the  sun 
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smote  through  the  window  in  a  glory — 
a  kind  of  glory  of  laughter,  I  do  pro- 
test. Before  her  stood  Allen  Justus  and 
David  Herbert;  and  that  fine  young 
David  Herbert,  whom  she  had  so  much 
dreaded,  was  presenting  to  her  his  wife 
— an  adorable  creature,  the  bride  of  a 
year,  just  returned  to  the  lodge  that 
very  day  from  a  first  fleeting  visit  to  her 
home. 

Betty  is  quite  perfect.  I  have  never 
known  her  betray  herself  by  even  a 
glance,  and  at  that  moment  her  delicate, 
telltale  color  did  not  mount.  I  have 
always  insisted  that  her  lowered  eyelids 
are  more  alluring  than  many  a  woman's 
eyes. 

"We  came  over,"  Herbert  explained 


"I  thought  you  knew,"  he  said  sim- 
ply. "I  think,  if  you  had  not  been 
away,  you  must  have  known.  Of  late 
Mr.  Allis  never  made  it  a  secret  from 
us  that  he  had  loved  my  mother  when 
she  was  a  girl.  He  has  her  picture — it 
is  to  be  mine.    She  was  very  beautiful." 

Betty  looked  up  at  Allen  Justus 
breathlessly. 

"Uncle  Phil !"  she  said.  "I  thought 
you  said  in  Zurich  that  you  didn't  know 
my  Uncle  Phil!" 

"I  never  did,"  Allen  said,  "until  this 
last  year.  He  never  would  let  me  come 
to  see  him,  because — because  he  remem- 
bered my  mother,  and  it  gave  him  pain ; 
but  at  last  David  persuaded  him,  and 
then  I  saw  him  often." 
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He  took  away  her  garden  shears  quite  as  if  that  was  why  he  had  come  from 

Switzerland. 


to  us,  "to  see  about  having  Justus's 
books  sent  over  to  him." 

"Mr.  Justus's  books?"  Betty  repeated 
a  little  stiffly. 

Allen  was  bending  to  speak  to  Betty, 
with  an  expression  which  Pelleas  and  I 
could  not  regard  as  unfathonable.  Pel- 
leas  and  I  are  seventy,  as  I  have  said, 
and  our  sight  is  not  what  it  was;  but 
flowers,  angels,  and  that  look  in  the 
eyes  of  youth  we  are  still  able  to  discern 
with  perfect  clearness. 

"Will  you  come  into  your  uncle's 
study?"  he  said  to  us  all,  but  looking 
at  Betty.  "I  want — I  do  so  want  to 
show  you  my  mother's  picture." 

"Your  mother's  picture?"  Betty  re- 
peated again. 


Betty  turned,  and  she  sent  to  Pelleas 
and  me  the  little  edge  of  a  glance  that 
left  us  defenseless.  We  stood  there  mis- 
erably while  she  moved  toward  the 
study  to  sec  the  portrait.  Then  Pelleas 
said,  with  a  beautiful  and  commendable 
dignity,  that  we  two  found  the  house 
very  close,  and  we  would  walk  on  be- 
fore the  others,  if  no  one  minded.  We 
went  away  across  the  terrace,  confident 
that  we  had  ruined  the  whole  matter 
from  first  to  last,  and  that  (he  very  flow- 
ers of  the  garden  were  turned  toward  us 
accusingly — flowers  that  should  have 
been  garlands  for  love. 

Dinner  was  at  eight  o'clock,  but  at 
eight  o'clock  that  night  Betty  had  not 
mme  tn  the  rlmwincr-mnm.  nnrj  a  maid 


came  back  to  tell  us  that  she  was  not 
in  her  room.  She  had  not  dressed  for 
dinner.  She  was  not  in  the  house.  Pel- 
leas and  I,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  looked  at  each  other 
tremblingly. 

At  last  we  went  through  the  glass 
doors  to  the  garden,  with  the  troubled 
notion  that  the  garden  might  be  able  to 
help  us.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  known 
the  garden  to  fail  us  in  any  distress,  and 
it  did  not  fail  us  now.  We  went  a  little 
way  into  its  dusk,  and  almost  at  once  we 
saw,  moving  between  us  and  the  veiled 
brightness  of  my  nasturtiums,  a  little 
white  figure  which  must  be  Betty. 

But  before  we  could  speak,  or  go  to 
her,  a  shadow  stirred  on  the  low  garden 
wall,  and  some  one  crossed  swiftly  from 
one  end  of  my  nasturtium-bed  to  the 
other.  I  hardly  remembered  the  pres- 
ence of  my  flowers,  and  only  welcomed 
the  shadow  that  moved  over  them. 

"Betty!  Betty!"  the  shadow  said  in 
Allen  Justus's  voice. 

Betty  stood  still.  We  could  see  her 
white  frock  in  the  starlight.  When  Al- 
len came  to  her,  and  I  think — if  I  am  as 
wise  in  these  matters  as  I  pretend — 
would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  she 
moved  sharply  away  from  him. 

"Betty!"  he  cried — and  oh,  I  assure 
every  one  that  Pelleas  and  I  had  as 
much  right  there  as  the  nasturtiums 
themselves,  for  our  hearts  were  quite  as 
sympathetic — "I  love  you !  I  love  you, 
dear!  This  afternoon  you  wouldn't 
listen.  You  shall  listen  now!  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  saw  you  in  that 
Zurich  pension.  There  isn't  a  peak  of 
the  Alps  that  I  haven't  looked  at  by 
the  hour  in  the  hope  that  you  had  look- 
ed at  it,  too!"  cried  the  young  lover. 
"Betty,  I  can't  tell  you,  dear.  But  if 
you  could  only  know — " 

It  was  a  boy's  wooing — the  April  of 
the  heart.  For  very  gladness,  Pelleas 
and  I  clasped  each  other's  hands  as  we 
heard,  and  trembled  a  little  for  all  the 
heavenly  possibilities  that  the  days  hide 
and  yield. 

To  our  amazement,  little  Betty's  voice 
was  clear  and  cold  as  she  answered  this 
April  message. 

"Mr.  Justus,"  she  said,  "do  you  mind 
telling  me  whether  you  were  mentioned 
in  my  uncle's  will?" 

What  must  have  been  thought?  Pel- 
leas and  I,  who  had  lingered  in  the 
vague  hope  that  we  might  somehow  be 
able  to  set  matters  right,  were  minded 
at  this  to  make  the  world  stand  still 
while  we' explained.  But  I  loved  Allen 
Justus  for  answering  quite  simply,  and 
and  as  if,  for  the  happy  tumult  of  his 
heart,  he  had  hardly  time  to  wonder  at 
her  words. 

"Mr.  Allis  left  me  some  books  that 
had  been  my  mother's,"  he  said,  "and — 
and  a  little  present.  Not — not  much, 
you  know." 

"Oh!"  Betty  said  sharply,  dimly  re- 
alizing what  she  had  seemed  to  be  ask- 
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ing.  "But  I  mean,  did  he  mention  you 
— did  he  mention  me — oh,"  she  cried 
distressfully.  "I  am  so  afraid  that  he 
has  left  me  a  fortune  if  I  will  marry 
you!" 

Ah,  and  then  there  was  a  new  note  in 
Allen's  voice.  It  was  easy  to  guess  that 
he  had  read  something  in  Betty's 
words  that  I  think  she  did  not  know 
that  she  had  said. 

"Betty!"  he  cried.  "I  don't  know 
anything  at  all  about  that.  If  it  is  so, 
I  do  not  know  it.  But,  dear,  do  you 
love  me?  Do  you  love  me  well  enough 
to  marry  me,  even  if  your  uncle  wished 
you  to?" 

And  at  that,  Pelleas  and  I  turned  and 
fled.  There  was  no  more  possibility 
that  we  should  be  needed  to  set  things 
right.  Oh,  these  lovers  of  to-day !  Was 
not  that  modernity  on  the  lips  of  a 
youthful  wooer?     And  Allen  s     words 


"Perhaps  so,  now,"  said  Betty.  What 
a  word  that  "now"  may  become ! 

So,  with  Allen  looking  at  Betty,  and 
Betty  listening  a  little  fearfully,  Pel- 
leas  repeated  that  clause  of  Philip  Al- 
lis's  will  which  had  caused  us  both  such 
happy  laughter. 

'  "To  my  niece,  Bettina  Allis,"  '  he 
quoted — for  he  could  say  it  off,  by  now 
— "  'I  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 
to  the  man  whom  she  loves." 

I  wish  that  every  one  could  have  seen 
our  dear  little  Betty's  face. 

"Really,  Uncle  Pelleas?  Really,  Aunt 
Ettarre?  she  said;  and  I  think  she 
may  have  wanted  to  stamp  her  foot — at 
herself — under  the  table;  but  Pelleas 
says  that  she  was  too  happy  to  think  of 
that. 

"And  then  the  codicil,  Pelleas,"  I 
urged  with  happy  tears. 


Pelleas  had  brought  them  both  in  with  a  light  in  their  eyes  which  the  gloom  of  the 
garden  seemed  to  have  taught. 


must  have  held  divine  logic,  for  I  was 
certain,  as  we  turned  away,  that  Beatty 
was  in  his  arms,  in  a  world  of  nastur- 
tiums of  dusk. 

"Something  charming  is  happen- 
ing!" said  Pelleas,  as  we  hurried  be- 
tween the  flowers. 

Dinner  was  disgracefully  late.  I 
think  we  only  managed  to  have  it  at  all 
when  Pelleas  had  gone  calling  through 
the  garden  and  had  brought  them  both 
in,  with  a  light  in  their  eyes  which  the 
gloom  of  the  garden  seemed  to  have 
taught. 

"Betty,"  Pelleas  said  over  our  coffee, 
"there  is,  you  may  remember,  a  certain 
clause  of  your  uncle's  will  which  you 
have  never  heard.  There  is  also  a  cod- 
icil. Could — could  you  be  persuaded 
to  listen — now?" 


"Oh,  the  codicil,"  Pelleas  said  care- 
lessly, "provides  fifty  thousand  more  to 
you  both  in  case  that  man  happens  to  be 
Allen  Justus,  son  of  a  loved  friend  of 
your  uncle's,  Betty,  dear." 

We  made  an  excuse  to  go  to  the  ver- 
andah to  see  about  the  awnings,  so  that 
we  might  leave  them  alone  over  their 
coffee  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"Everybody  is  a  love-story,  Ettarre," 
Pelleas  repeated  with  conviction,  while 
we  stood  there,  looking  down  on  our 
garden. 

"Not  a  love-story  like  ours,  Pelleas," 
I  protested;  "but,  at  all  events,  a  heart 
with  a  garland  or  a  love-knot  about  it." 

"Ah,  well,"  Pelleas  said,  "I  think 
that  that's  the  same  thing." 

Perhaps  he  is  right — in  a  world  of 
possibilities  which  the  days  hide  and 
vield. 


Afterwards 

By  Genevieve 

Settin'  by  the  firelight 
Thinkin'  of  Mirandy, 
Somehow  skies  don't  seem     as    bright 
since  she  went  away ; 
Flickerin'  shadders  dancin', 
'Mind  me  of  her  glancin'. 
Timid-like  to  catch  my  mood  on  my 
offish  days. 

Still  I  think  I  see  her 
When  the  work  was  pressin' 
Passin'  up  the  furrow,  plantin'  o'  the 
corn 
No  give  in  nor  shirkin' 
Washin',  milkin',  workin', 
I  won't  see  her  like  again,  not  for  many 
a  morn. 

'Mind  the  Spring  the  measles 
Come  an'  took  the  baby, 
He'd  ha'  been  a  sight  of  help  in  a  year 
or  more; 
Tear  drops  on  her  lashes, 
Smilin'  through  the  splashes, 
Lonesome-like  whilst  I'd  been  off  set- 
tin'  at  the  store. 

Home  you'd  always  find  her, 
Patchin'  things  and  savin' — 
Don't  suppose  she  cared  for  show  an' 
finery  because 
She'd  no  time  for  faddin' 
Visitin'  and  gaddin', 
Ruther  tend  her  hollyhocks  an     glad- 
iolias. 

Still  I  can't  but  wonder 
What  it  was  that  set  her 
Wiltin'  like  a  mornin'-glory  when  the 
sun  is  hot. 
Was  it  too  much  sameness? 
Too  much  work  or  tameness? 
Things  I  thoughtless  said  an'  done  that 
I'd  better  not? 

Settin'  by  the  firelight 
Thinkin'  of  Mirandy 
Thinkin'  how  I  brought  her  here  such 
a  happy  bride 
Four  feet  on  the  fender, 
Wisht  I'd  been  more  tender 
Nothin'  seems  to  be  the  same  since  Mir- 
andy died. 


BOOKS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

"Farm  Dairying"  by  Laura  Rose;  price 
$1.25.  In  this  book  the  dairy  industry  is 
presented  in  a  simple  and  practical  way. 
There  are  chapters  on  buildings,  equipment, 
feeding  and  watering  of  the  cows,  making 
and  care  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  ice 
house  and  diseases  common  to  cows  and 
their  treatment. 

"Report  of  the  Commission  on  Country 
Life ' ',  price  75  cents.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  regarding  the 
deficencies  of  country  life  and  the  gener- 
al corrective  forces  that  should  be  set  in 
motion. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Our  Rural  Roads 

The  System  of  Statute  Labor  Produces  Bad  Roads 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  roads  of  Canada. 
"Do  Good  Roads  Pay?"  appeared  in  the  April  issue,  where  a  good  case  was  made 
out  for  a  better  road  system.  This  article  goes  into  the  causes  of  bad  roads,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  full  of  facts  and  an  almost  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
his   contention. — Editor. 


THE  Statute  Labor  system  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  failed  utterly 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
conditions  and  to  provide  good  roads 
during  adverse  seasons.  It  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
which  are  self-evident,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  still  clinging 
to  a  plan  for  the  up-keep  of  country 
roads  that  was  never  a  success  and  was 
recognized  as  obsolete  more  than  a 
century  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  rural  highways  of  Ontar- 
io are  worse  this  spring  than  they  have 
been  for  years.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
do  not  remember  the  time  since  the 
highways  were  first  built  when  it  was  so 
difficult  for  so  many  months  together 
to  get  over  the  ordinary  earth  or  earth 
and  gravel  road  as  it  has  been  during 
the  early  months  of  1913.  The  roads 
were  badly  cut  up  in  the  wet  weather 
of  1912,  while  the  open  winter  and  the 
copious  rains  of  the  past  few  months 
have  multiplied  the  difficulties.  This 
condition  is  most  pronounced  perhaps 
in  the  dairy  districts  aside  from  those 
parts  where  railway  construction  work 
has  disorganized    local     effort,     where 


By  W.  J.  Brown 

heavily-loaded  wagons  on  narrow  tires 
have  day  by  day  cut  their  way  through 
and  dug  deep  ruts  in  the  badly  drained 
and  poorly  constructed  turnpikes,  while 


This  is  no  exaggeration.  The  country 
roads  will  often  send  a  wagon  to  the 
hubs. 

the  tramp  of  many  horses'  feet  has 
churned  the  road  surface  into  batter.  A 
rig  passing  over  many  roads  resembles  a 
skiff  in  weak  hands  battling  with  the 
waves  on  a  storm-tossed  sea.     One  fre- 


quently sees  wagons  abandoned  in  such 
roads,  or  heavy  farm  teams  having  dif- 
ficulties in  dragging  an  empty  wagon 
through  them.  I  saw  one  case  where  it 
took  three  teams  to  draw  one  ton  of 
coal  on  a  town  street. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  instituted  the  Statute 
Labor  system  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
reproach  on  the  intelligence  and  self- 
reliance  of  any  community  that  such  a 
system  should  be  continued.  The  princi- 
ple of  local  autonomy,  which  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  its  origin  has  been  carried  too 
far.  Statute  Labor  ignores  the  teachings 
of  history,  brings  system,  order,  uni- 
formity and  continuity  of  effort  into 
contempt,  and  places  a  premium  on  pro- 
digality, laziness  and  ignorance.  Such 
a  system  carried  to  the  length  it  has 
been  in  Ontario  is  a  curse  to  the  farmer, 
a  bane  to  the  business  man  and  a  blight 
on  the  State.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  people  of  Ontario  have  been  urged 
to  abandon  this  costly  and  inefficient 
system.  When  the  campaign  began  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  Statute 
Labor  had  failed  to  provide  and  main- 
tain satisfactory  roads.  For  twenty 
years  the  rural  highways  of  this  Prov- 


The   newly   graded,   gravelled   and   rolled   road   between   Belleville   and   Trenton,   in     Hastings  County,  Ont. 
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ince  have  been  getting  worse  with  accel- 
erating speed.  Surely  the  conservatism 
of  the  people  has  tested  their  endurance 
beyond  all  precedent.  May  not  we  hope 
that  the  unspeakable  rural  highways  of 
1912-18  may  prove  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise? 

STATUTE   LABOR    SYSTEM    CONDEMNED. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  history 
of  roads  and  road-making  in  Great 
Great  Britain  will  reveal  the  fact  thai 
centuries  ago  the  Statute  Labor  system 
produced  incredibly  bad  roads.  These 
were  not  permanently  improved  by  toll- 
roads,  and  in  fact  the.  roads  of  which 
the  British  people  are  so  proud  of  to- 
day, came  into  being  only  after  Telford 
and  McAdam  hrought  scientific  princi- 
ples to  hear  on  road  construction  and 
maintenance  near  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  the  law # of 
the  land  required  each  parish  to  main- 
tain it-  road  by  Statute  Labor  the 
roads  were,  as  we  have  them  in  Ontario 
to-day,  never  good  at  any  time,  and  of- 
ten impassable  for  months  together. 
The  turnpike  trust  brought  into  being 
the  toll  roads  which  were  generally 
managed  by  ignorant  and  incompetent 
men.  These  men  probably  had  no 
more  skill  in  road-making  than  the 
pathmasters  of  Ontario  have  to-day. 
The  wastefulness  and  expense  of  the 
system  so  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
people  that  riots  ensued  and  bodies  of 
armed  men  marched  through  the  coun- 
try and  destroyed  the  toll-gates.  When 
the  people  of  the  Motherland  finally  de- 
termined to  have  good  roads  they  did 
not  wait  on  ceremony  to  get  rid  of  out- 
of-date  road  systems  they  had. 

In  Ontario  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in 
our  laws,  as  in  ourselves.  If  the  rural 
highways  be  taken  as  the  outward  and 
visible  expression  of  the  thrift,  pros- 
perity and  intelligence  of  the  communi- 
ty, then  there  are  many  counties  in  this 
Province  which  have  yet  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  of  the  dark  ages.  Our 
people  find  great  difficulty  in  over- 
coming their  primal  instincts.  The 
reason  they  do  not  like  to  work  for  the 
King  or  spend  money  on  the  highways 
is  because  they  think  they  are  contrib- 
uting more  to  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
than  to  their  own.  They  do  not  yet 
grasp  that  they  are  injuring  them- 
selves, placing  a  handicap  on  their  fam- 
ilies, keeping  down  the  value  of  their 
land  and  otherwise  forestalling  their 
own  prosperity,  and  destroying  social 
and  intellectual  opportunities  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  by  the  neglect  of  the 
rural  highways. 

STATUTE   LABOR   GENERALLY   A   STATUTE 
HOLIDAY. 

The  chief  reason  why  each  year  the 
highways  under  a  Statute  Labor  system 
are  always  getting  worse  is  because  the 
mangement  lacks  in  everything  that  is 


GEAVEL  TEEATMENT   IN   MIDDLESEX   COUNTY., 

The  pit  gravel  is  screened  to  remove  excess  of  earthy  and  other  materials.  The 
coarse  stones  are  crushed.  The  loader  into  which  the  gravel  is  shoved  feeds 
the    crusher. 


essential  Pi  success  or  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  pathmasters  are  chan  \  sd 
from  year  to  year  and  in  rare  instances 
have  they  any  scientific  knowledge  or 
practical  experience  in  proper  road  con- 
struction. Probably  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand _ever  saw  a  good  road,  or 
mad  3  a  study  of  the  methods  that- the 
great  road  builders  of  the  world  have 
uniformity  adopted.  It  is  this  lack  of 
knowledge  and  lack  of  system  in  man- 
agement that  proves  the  essential  weak- 
ness in  the  Statute  Labor  system.  The 
next  difficulty  that  manifests  itself  is 
that  "Statute  Labor"  itself  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Road  work  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  labor  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  go  out  to  do  Statute  Labor 
consider  the  days  they  are  working  for 
the  King  "statute  holidays,"  and  spend 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  chat- 
ting and  in  doing  everything  except 
the  work  they  are  expected  to  do.  For 
example,  when  gravel  is  to  he  drawn 
the  loads  by  no  means  average  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cord. 

The  truth  is  that  Statute  Labor  is 
considered  merely  in  the  light  of  "gt  Ti- 
tle exercise  in  the  open  (fir."  and  fails 
utterly  to  justify  its  name  or  realize  its 
purpose.  This  has  always  been  the  case 
not  onlv  in  this  country  but  in  Great 
Britain  as  well.  The  Anglo-Saxon  seems 
to  enjoy  assuming  obligations  for  pub- 
lic service  that  he  never  intends  to  dis- 
charge. The  Canadian  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prototype,  only  he 
is  less  aggressive  and  more  long-suffer- 
ing in  the  matter  of  inconveniences  and 
handicaps  to  his  material  and  spiritual 


progress.  The  state-men  of  this  coun- 
try knew  that  the  Statute  Labor  system 
had  absolutely  failed  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  facts  regarding  it  were  available 
when  the  system  was  introduced  here, 
and  yet  we  find  that  experience  was  out- 
raged, and  history  ignored  by  the  men 
who  planned  the  system  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  50,000  miles  of  rural 
highways  built  at  enormous  cost  and 
great  sacrifice  by  the  pioneers  of  Old 
(  hitario. 

They  were  truly  giants  who  labored 
with  unselfishness  and  zeal  for  the 
building  of  our  roads  fifty  or  more  years 
ago.  But  our  legislators  of  those  days 
calculated  amiss  when  they  thought 
that  the  sons  of  the  pioneers  would  keep 
up  the  roads  after  the  original  work  of 
construction  had  been  completed. 

THROW  THE  MONEY  INTO  THE  LAKE. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
statement  that  our  people  might  as  well 
throw  their  money  into  the  Great  Lakes 
as  to  waste  it  as  they  are  doing  in  their 
annual  expenditure  on  the  rural  high- 
ways in  most  of  Ontario.  We  have  50,- 
000  miles  of  rural  highways  and  we  are 
spending  through  our  township  coun- 
cils about  $50  a  mile  per  annum  for  the 
up-keep  of  these  roads.  This  sum  does 
not  include  the  amount  spent  on  the 
improved  roads  in  the  18  counties 
which  have,  since  1902,  adopted  the 
County  Road  System  and  have  improv- 
ed 3,619  1-2  miles  of  trunk  lines  and 
county  roads.  The  $2,500,000  a  year, 
which  is  manifestly  a  large  expenditure, 
devoted  to  the  up-keep     of     township 
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roads  is  made  up  of  $1,400,000  in  cash 
and  $1,100,000  in  days  of  Statute  La- 
bor. This  amount  also  embraces  the 
expenditure  for  culverts  and  bridges. 
In  the  years  from  1902  to  1911  the  3,- 
6191-2  miles  of  roads  built  under  the 
County  System  cost  $3,402,602.01, 
which  is  approximately  $950  per  mile. 
This  includes  culverts,  permanent 
bridges,  machinery,  plant  and  equip- 
ment, grants  to  townships,  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  toll  roads  purchased. 
Of  this  amount  the  total  Government 
grants  equalled  one-third,  namely,  $1,- 
134,200.67.  The  amount  raised  by  the 
counties  equalled  the  other  two-thirds. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that 
it  is  costing  the  people  of  Ontario  less 
than  $1,000  a  mile  to  improve  their 
highways,  and  yet  they  are  expending 
over  $2,500,000  a  year  to  no  purpose. 
It  will  be  seen  that  $50  a  year  expended 
on  each  mile  of  our  rural  highways 
means  $1,000  in  twenty  years.  If  de- 
bentures had  been  issued  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  campaign  in  Ontario  for 
road  improvement  began,  the  road* 
would  have  been  about  paid  for  by  this 
time.  The  taxation  on  the  country 
would  have  been  no  greater  than  it  has 
been  to  date,  while  the  business  of  the 
country  would  have  gone  ahead  in  a 
manner  that  we  know  not  of  to-day  The 
value  of  farm  land  throughout  the 
Province  would  have  been  increased  at 
least  $5.00  an  acre,  while  the  saving  on 
the  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  harness 
and  rigs,  would  have  put  an  equal  sum 
of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
during  the  same  length  of  time.  (The 
annual  losses  resulting  from  bad  roads 
as  a  direct  tax  on  the  marketing  of  pro- 
duce are  heavy.)  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  have  established  rural  mail 
delivery  over  vastly  larger  areas,  and 
all  the  social,  intellectual  and  material 
comforts  of  the  people  of  the  country 
would  have  been  greatly  increased;  hut 
our  people  thought  otherwise  and  to-day 
we  have  still  46.400  m:les  of  bad  roads. 

PEOPLE   QUIT   IX    DISGUST. 

Allow  me  to  state  these  facts  in  an- 
other way.  The  farmers  of  Ontario 
have  thrown  away,  because  of  the  Stat- 
ute Labor  system,  a  sum  aggregating 
$50,000,000  in  the  pasl  twenty  years. 
This  means  thai  each  farmer'  iri  this 
Province  has  taken  out  of  his  pocket 
something  like  $1  1  a  war  and  wasted 
it  on  the  public  highways.  It  has  been 
wasted  because  it  has  not  been  wisely 
spenl  and  there  is  nothing  fco  show  for 
it  now.  The  roads  are  worse  tins  year 
than  they  were  last,  and  last  year  they 
wove  worse  than  they  were  the  year  be- 
fore, and  so  on  since' the  roads  were  first 
built.  Every  one  knows  that  their 
highways  are  getting  worse  every  year; 
but  the  intelligence  of  the  country  has 
not  been  riveted  to  the  solution  of  neigh- 
borhood or  community  or  local  prob- 
lems and  as  a  consequence  nothing  has 


been  done.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
young  men  have  in  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands quit  rural  Ontario  in  disgust? 
What  are  the  details  of  the  system  of 
failure  in  highway  construction  and 
maintenance?  (1)  Lack  of  intelligent 
and  systematic  management;  (2)  Lack 
of  adequate  and  properly  directed  lab- 
or; (3)  no  provision  for  immediate  re- 
pairs where  and  when  repairs  are  nec- 
essary; (4)'  no  proper  or  systematic 
drainage  facilities;  (5)  insufficient  and 
unsuitable  building  materials ;  (6)  no 
regard  shown  for  the  character  and 
amount  of  traffic  a  road  is  expected  to 
handle,  and  (7)  the  use  of  narrow  in- 
stead of  wide  tires  on  heavily  loaded 
wagons. 

The  results  are  apparent  on  practical- 
ly all  the  highways  of  Ontario.  The  or- 
iginal road  crown  has  disappeared  and 
the  centre  of  the  road  is  often  lower 
than  the  sides.  The  water  cannot  get 
away  .and  every  passing  rig  cuts  deeper 
into  the  mud.  The  loads  have  to  be  re- 
duced, the  power  to  draw  them  increas- 
ed, and  the  pace  lessened  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  cost  and  great 
waste  of  time.  These  are  facts  that 
would  suggest  the  necessity  of  abolish- 
ing the  system  that  made  them  pos- 
sible. 

To  abolish  the  Statute  Labor  system 
or  to  commute  it,  is  not  in  itself  en- 
ough.    The  county  system  is  not  ideal. 


i>ut  it  is  the  best  we  have.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  for  townships  to  secure 
the  machinery  and  engage  competent 
foremen  to  reconstruct  and  maintain 
the  highways.  Jt  ought  to  be  worth 
while  appointing  a  Road  Commissioner 
for  each  township  consisting  of  men 
who  would  give  to  the  subject  of  road 
improvement  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  ever-changing  Township  Councils 
are  scarcely  ideal  administrative  bodies. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  the  Province  as 
a  whole  would  take  over  all  the  main 
roads  at  least  and  meet  the  cost  of  di- 
rect taxation. 

The  writer  believes  that  had  he  the 
power  he  would  appoint  a  Provincial 
Highway  Commission  of  reliable  and 
able  business  men  and  hand  over  to 
that  Commission  the  entire  control  and 
management  of  all  the  highways  in 
both  old  and  new  Ontario.  In  the  or- 
ganized counties  of  old  Ontario  there 
are  about  50,000  miles  of  road  which 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  5%  or  2,- 
500  miles  of  trunk  lines  connecting  the 
large  towns  and  cities;  12%  or  6,000 
miles  of  county  or  leading  market 
roads;  50%  or  25,000  miles  of  main 
township  roads  and  33%  or  16,500 
miles  of  secondary  township  roads.  The 
roads  of  Northern  Ontario  are  all  Gov- 
ernment constructed  highways  and 
should  be  grouped  with  the  roads  of 
Southern  Ontario  for  purposes  of  man- 


No  wonder  old  Roman  roads  remained  good  so  long.  This  is  a  model  of  the  A j ■  ] > i : 1 1 > 
Way,  made  300  years  B.C.  A,  The  earth  bed  with  brick  or  stone  set  in  mortar. 
B,  Broken  stone  fitted  to  road  surface.  C,  Gravel  and  small  stone  on  top  of  this. 
D,  A  protecting  gutter  wall.  E,  The  rolled  stone  finish.  F,  A  road  wall,  often 
used  as  a  seat  by  pedestrians.    G,  Side  drives. 
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agement.  A  Provincial  Highway  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  command  the 
best  skill  and  would  devise  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  machinery  and 
materials  and  would  bring  about  meth- 
ods of  road  construction  in  keeping 
with  the  local  needs  of  each  district. 
It  would,  if  it  were  well  managed,  save 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  the 
people  of  Ontario..  Such  a  Commission 
should  be  able  to  employ  engineers, 
foremen  and  laborers  without  political 
preferment  and  thus  do  away  with  ten- 
dencies that  are  to-day  a  reproach  on 
our  civilization. 

TRUNK  ROADS  CARRY  80%  OF  TRAFFIC. 

The  trunk  roads  and  county  or  lead- 
ing market  roads  constitute  17%  or  8,- 
500  miles  in  all,  and  would  if  carefully 
selected  and  properly  constructed,  carry 
about  80%  of  the  traffic  of  the  Province 
as  it  is  at  the  moment.  The  heavy  and 
complex  character  of  this  traffic  requires 
that  such  roads  should  be  constructed 


topics  the  reader  should  consult  the 
"Manual  of  Roadmaking"  issued  by  the 
Provincial  Engineer  of  Highways. 

A  PERPLEXING  PROBLEM. 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems  in  se- 
curing comprehensive  plans  for  rural 
highway  betterment  is  the  traffic  con- 
ditions produced  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  power.  Nearly  ev- 
ery citizen  and  certainly  every  farmer 
in  Ontar.'o  realizes  that  the  highways 
should  be  improved;  but  there  is  oppos- 
ition to  any  great  improvement  in  some 
quarters  because  it  is  thought  that  bet- 
ter highways  mean  more  motor  traffic 
with  all  its  attendant  disadvantages. 
Motor  traffic  has  advanced  very  rapidly 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  far  it  will 
grow.  The  automobile  represents 
horse,  harness  and  vehicle  in  one  and  is 
becoming  less  in  price  each  year.  The 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  a 
very  large  number  of  the  well-to-do  far- 
mers of  this  Province  will  own  and  use 


Boiling  crushed   stone   on   a  Prince   Edward  county  road.     The   farm   along   such   a 
road  as  this  is  much  increased  in  value  thereby. 


of  the  most  durable  material.  They 
should  be  concrete,  brick  or  first-class 
macadam. 

The  main  township  roads  comprise 
principally  the  concession  roads  on 
which  numerous  farms  front  and  which 
converge  into  and  create  the  traffic  of 
trunk  or  county  roads.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  should  be  metalled. 
The  secondary  township  roads  are  those 
but  little  travelled.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  connecting  roads  and  should 
be  drained  and  graded  and  kept  in  con- 
dition bv  systematic  gravelling  and  by 
the  timely  use  of  the  splitlog  drag. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  engineering  problems  of  road 
construction  such  as,  for  example, 
grades,  drainage,  kinds  of  stone  or  grav- 
el to  use  on  the  surface,  the  methods  of 
getting  adequate  and  substantial  found- 
ations, rolling,  etc.  For  the  best  avail- 
able information  on  these  and  kindred 


automobiles.  A  large  number  have 
them  now.  They  do  not,  however, 
agree  that  the  license  should  be  increas- 
ed to  $25.00  as  proposed  by  the  Auto 
Association.  The  proposition  is  that 
this  increase  should  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  highways.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  it  is  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  use  his  automobile  for  only  a 
few  months  in  the  whole  year,  while  the 
city  man  may  use  his  machine  the  year 
round.  The  objections  to  the  automo- 
bile on  the  rural  highway  are  briefly 
these:  some  of  the  drivers  of  these  ma- 
chines ignore  the  speed  limits  whenever 
they  have  the  opportunity ;  they  fright- 
en horses  and  disobey  the  rules  of  the 
road;  they  destroy  the  road  beds  and 
create  the  dust  nuisance,  which  injures 
crops  on  the  farms  fronting  on  the  main 
roads.  When  automobile  owners  and 
drivers  are  considerate  of  the  people 
they  meet  and  obey  the  regulations  re- 


garding traffic  several  of  the  objections 
urged  against  them  disappear.  The  dust 
nuisance  and  the  injury  caused  by  a 
heavy  machine  travelling  over  the  or- 
dinary road  are  difficulties  that  will  con- 
tinue to  create  antagonism  until  such 
times  as  the  roads  are  prepared  for  such 
traffic  or  the  automobiles  are  excluded 
from  the  regular  highways.  It  would 
seem  an  impossible  undertaking  to  ex- 
clude automobiles  from  any  highway 
over  which  they  are  able  to  travel.  No 
matter  where  a  farmer  lives  he  likes  an 
automobile  as  well  as  anybody  and 
there  are  as  many  people  possessing  the 
speed  mania  among  the  agricultural 
classes  as  among  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
better  policy  to  regulate  the  traffic  by 
strict  enforcement  of  the  licence  law 
and  of  the  rules  of  the  road.  The  im- 
provement of  the  highways  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  postponed;  but 
there  might  be  some  way  of  appropriat- 
ing a  part  of  the  licence  fee  to  the  local 
exchequer  for  purposes  of  highway 
maintenance. 

LOCAL    AUTONOMY    FALLS   DOWN. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  question 
of  the  up-keep  of  country  roads,  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  local  auton- 
omy is,  because  of  the  interurban  and 
inter-county  traffic,  a  principle  that  in 
these  days  cannot  be  justified.  The 
whole  road  system  should  be 
put  under  Provincial  control. 
The  Statute  Labor  system  has 
failed  and  the  county  system 
only  leads  to  complications.  The  more 
the  Act  respecting  Aid  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  Public  Highways  is  amended 
and  the  more  regulations  that  are  form- 
ulated for  the  purpose  of  developing 
county  and  township  roads  the  greater 
the  difficulties  in  getting  the  people  to 
respond  to  the  idea  of  permanent  and 
general  highway  improvement.  If  the 
18  counties  that  have  already  attempted 
to  improve  their  roads  were  given  credit 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done,  if  the 
Statute  Labor  of  the  Province  were 
commuted  and  the  tax  paid  direct  to 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  if  a 
small  tax  were  added  to  the  municipal 
assessments  of  the  whole  Province  and 
handed  over  to  the  Government  for  the 
construction  and  up-keep  of  rural  high- 
ways and  then  these  moneys  with  the 
grants  that  are  made  by  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  Governments  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  properly  con- 
stituted Provincial  Highway  Commis- 
sion, the  Province  of  Ontario  would  no 
longer  suffer  from  the  handicap  and 
the  enormous  economic  waste  which  is 
now  apparent  because  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  at  least  46,000  miles  of  our 
public  highways.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  people  should  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Government  of  the  Prov- 
ince with  a  view  to  the  immediate  solu- 
tion of  this  great  problem. 
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At  an  Institute  meeting  in  Northern  Ontario. 


The  Women's  Institutes  continue  to 
stand  for  and  emphasize  those  high 
ideals  which  have  characterized  their  ef- 
forts from  the  beginning.  Efficiency 
in  home-making  in  its  broadest  sense,  a 
neighborliness  which  is  evidenced  in  ac- 
tion, a  public  spiritedness  which  consid- 
ers first  the  claims  and  needs  of  the  im- 
mediate community,  a  broader  outlook 
in  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  the  Nation,  and  other  worth-while  ac- 
tivities, have  brought  the  Women's  In- 
stitutes more  and  more  favorably  to 
public  notice  until  we  now  have  organ- 
izations at  750  points  in  the  Province 
with  a  membership  of  approximately 
24,000,  and  the  call  for  the  formation 
of  additional  Institutes  is  more  insist- 
ent from  year  to  year. 

The  work  of  these  local  organizations 
which  have  for  their  object  the  better- 
ment of  home  and  community  condi- 
tions, largely  in  our  rural  districts,  i.-* 
too  well  known  to  call  for  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  almost  endless  forms  in 
which  personal  efficiency,  a  healthful 
community  life,  civic  improvement, 
school  betterment,  child  welfare,  pub- 
lic health,  and  other  worthy  objects  are 
encouraged  and  assisted. 

INSTITUTE  SOCIABILITY. 

Institute  sociability  is  one  of  the 
most  highly-prized  of  its  advantages  in 
all  districts,  and  this  is  especially  true 
where  the  Institute  affords  practically 
the  only  opportunity  for  social     inter- 


By  George  A.Putnam 


Eeaders  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  enjoy  this  contribution  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  Farmers' 
and  "Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario. 
A  special  attention  is  being  paid  to 
subjects  that  are  being  discussed  on 
the  farm.  Mr.  Putnam  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  foremost 
authority  in  Canada  in  Institute 
work. — Editor. 


course  on  the  part  of  its  members  and 
occasional  visitors.  Thimble  days, 
travel  days,  nature  study  days,  recipe 
days,  and  'just  talk'  days  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  sociability.  Enter- 
tainments, amateur  plays,  joint  meet- 
ings with  Farmers'  Clubs,  picnics,  etc., 
are  doing  much  towards  establishing 
healthful  and  attractive  social  condi- 
tions in  rural  Ontario 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

While  the  main  efforts  towards  in- 
struction in  the  Institutes  have  to  do 
mainly  with  Domestic  Science,  Domes- 
tic Art,  and  health  problems,  some 
instruction  by  way  of  lectures  and  dis- 
tribution of  literature,  is  given  to  the 
members  along  Agricultural  lines,  — 
fruit  growing,  vegetable  growing,  bee 
keeping,  poultry  raising,  dairying,  etc. 
The  women  residing  in  our  country 
districts  together  with  all  the  female 
help  they  can  attract  from  the  larger 
centres,  or  from  among  the  immigrants, 
are  overtaxed  in  performing  the  duties 
of  devolving  upon  them  as  house-keep- 


ers and  homemakers ;  and  while  the  op- 
portunities presented  in  the  Agricultur- 
al lines  above  noted  are  attractive,  very 
few  of  our  Ontario  women  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers  to  have  presented  an  out- 
line of  some  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples which  we  believe  have  been  to  a 
large  extent,  responsible  for  the  marked 
development  and  unparalleled  efficiency 
in  the  work  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  women  of  Ontario  through  the  In- 
stitutes. 

HOW  EACH  MEMBER  HELPS. 

In  the  first  place,  we  require  that  each 
organization  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  upon  its  own  initiative.  Each 
branch  Institute  is  required  to  hold  at 
least  four  meetings  during  the  year, 
and  many  hold  a  meeting  each  month. 
At  one  or  two  of  these  meetings  the 
members  are  favored  with  a  lecturer 
sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  other  meetings,  addresses  and 
papers,  or  other  forms  of  instruction 
and  entertainment,  are  provided  by  the 
members  of  the  local  organization  with 
the  assistance  of  the  local  teachers,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  business  men,  lawyers, 
butchers — whoever  has  a  message  of 
value  to  the  women  of  responsibility. 
While  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
aims  to  give  the  very  best  instruction 
along  lines  of  importance  to  the  women 
in  the  home,  we  believe  we  are  doing 
the  greatest  service  by  assisting  and 
encouraging  the  people  to  help  them- 
selves, and  thus  develop  and  bring  out 
the  talent  which  can  be  found  in  every 
community. 
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We  have  avoided  all  subjects  of  a  pol- 
itical, religious  or  controversial  nature, 
and  have  emphasized,  as  of  the  most 
importance  that  which  is  the  daily  work 
and  concern  of  the  great  majority  of 
adult  women  in  our  homes,  and  about 
85  or  90  per  cent,  of  our  homemakers 
have  to  do  their  own  work.  We  believe 
in  dealing  with  the  practical  and  bring- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  practical  women 
scientific  truths  which  bear  directly  up- 
on their  various  activities.  While  the 
organization  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  wo- 
men in  the  home,  the  members  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  on- 
ly through  their  efforts  to  assist  each 
other  that  they  can  derive  the  greatest 
personal  benefit.  When  a  band  of  wo- 
men come  together  with  (be  object  of 
assisting  those  members  in  need  of  as- 
sistance and  also  with  the  object  of  do- 
ing anything  and  everything  which 
means  the  advancement  of  the  commun- 
ity interests,  and  the  betterment  of 
community  life,  you  can  depend  upon 
it  that  each  individual  will  receive 
much  benefit  through  the  effort  made. 

DEMONSTRATION   LECTURE  COURSES. 

A  recent  development  which  promises 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  women  of 
the  rural  districts  is  that  of  systematic 
instruction  by  well  qualified  teachers  in 
cooking,  sewing  and  home  nursing,  as 
outlined  in  the  February  number  of 
"Farmer's  Magazine." 

A  brief  article  such  as  this  cannot 
convey  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  value  of 
the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
large  band  of  practical  and  capable 
Women's  Institute  members  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  work  seems  to  be  appreciated  more 
and  more  and  speaks  volumes  for  the 
future  development  and  stability  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Ontario. 

The  other  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion, seeing  the  practicability  and  good 
results  of  the  Women's  Institute  work, 
are  forming  similar  societies. 

750   MEETINGS   FOR   WOMEN. 

There  are  many  forms  of  effort  for 
women  which  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  sect,  class  or  party,  and  we  believe 
the  Women's  Institutes  will  continue  to 
be  active  only  along  those  lines  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  classes  in  the 
community  and  which  will  make  for 
the  uplift  of  the  home  and  the  stability 
of  the  Nation.  Altogether  the  outlook 
is  most  encouraging  for  expansion  both 
in  numbers  ami  activities  in  the  Wo- 
men's Institutes. 

We  have  completed  arrangements  to 
send  lady  speakers  to  750  Women's  In- 
stitute meetings  during  the  period: — 
May  26  to  July  L0  inclusive. 

A  staff  j3f  over  thirty  speakers  has 
been  engaged  and  will  cover  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest    to    the 


home-makers  of  the  Province.  Doctors, 
Nurses,  Domestic  Science  graduates, 
Dairy  Specialists,  Instructors  in  Sew- 
ing and  successful  practical  women  who 
have  had  no  institutional  training  but 
are  well  qualified  through  years  of  ex- 
perience, will  act  as  lecturers. 

In  order  that  the  lecturers  might 
have  the  advantage  of  uniform  instruc- 
tion in  organization  and  methods  of 
work,  and  hear  addresses  upon  Public 
Health.  School  Work,  Child  Welfare, 
Social  Service,  etc..  a  special  conference 
of  workers  was  held  in  Toronto  on  April 
20th  and  30th. 

The  delegates  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
plain fully  to  the  Institutes  the  methods 
to  be  followed  in  an  extension  of  the 
Demonstration-lecture  work  in  Cooking, 
Home  Nursing  and  Sewing  which  has 
proven  so  effective  during  the  past  year. 
Through  the  Institutes  we  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  be  able  to  take  to  practi- 
cally  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  Prov- 


ince systematic  instruction  along  these 
lines. 

The  few  localities  in  the  Province 
which  have  not  yet  organized  Women's 
Institutes  are  asking  for  information  as 
to  organization  and  methods  of  work. 
The  good  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Ontario  has  led  practically 
all  the  other  Provinces  to  undertake 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick  are  particularly  active  this 
season,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  have  a  federation  of  Wo- 
men's Institutes  covering  practically  the 
whole  Dominion :  and  there  is  no  line 
of  work  which  can  be  made  more  effec- 
tive in  the  uplift  of  the  home  and  in 
bettering  social  conditions  in  our  rural 
districts.  No  woman  can  afford  to  miss 
the  advantages  enjoyed  through  the 
Institute  for  receiving  instruction  from 
specially-trained  lectures  on  all  lines  of 
interest  to  women  in  the  home. 


Sees   Stricken    King   in    a    Dream 

A  Strange  Psychological  Event  Recorded  in  London  by  a  Grecian 


DREAM  stories  always  have  a  fascination. 
( >ciasionally  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
record  instances  of  dreams  that  have  ap- 
proached almost  to  the  pro-border-line  of 
visions.  In  olden  times  it  seemed  to  be 
quite  in  order  for  persons  to  see  in  their 
dreams  some  of  the  things  that  were  to 
happen  in  the  future.  The  psychologists 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  quite  in  line  with 
their    experiments. 

Such  persons  then  as  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  telepathy  and  in  kindred  sci- 
ences will  be  interested  in  the  following' 
story  taken  from  the  London  World. 

The  assassination  of  the  King  of  Greece 
has  provided  a  remarkable  instance.  M. 
Gregoriades,  ex-A7ice-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Greece,  is  now  in 
London  on  important  business.  He  is  un- 
able to  read  English,  and  as  he  did  not  go 
mil  on  Tuesday  evening,  but  stayed  in  his 
flat,  ho  did  not  learn  of  the  death  of  his 
Royal  master  that  day.  Tired  with  work, 
lie  went  to  bed,  but  found  that  he  could  not 
sleep.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  across 
the  river,  and  it  was  almost  daybreak  be- 
fore at  least  lie  fell  into  an  uneasv  slum- 
ber. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  the  feeling 
dl'  ;i  presence  in  the  room.  Someone  touch- 
ed him  on  the  shoulder  and  shook  him,  and 
lie  saw  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  standing 
over    him.      "Fifo,    Fifo!"    the    presence 

said.     "Fifo.  Fifo!   I "  and   the  King 

began  to  say  many  things  to  him,  all  of 
which  he  heard  distinctly,  but  which  slip- 
ped his  memory  the  moment  they  were  ut- 
tered. Presently  the  presence  left  him. 
and,   si  ill   dreaming,  he   tried   to  recall   the 


message,  but  in  vain,  and  he  puzzled  him- 
self why  the  King  should  call  him  "Fifo." 
The  Christian  name  of  M.  Gregoriades,  who 
has  been  a  major  in  the  Greek  Cavalry,  is 
Joseph,  and  "Fifo"  is  the  pet  short  name 
tor  Joseph  in  Greece;  but  the  Major,  who 
was  a  very  old  and  dear  friend  of  the  dead 
King,  never  remembers  his  Majesty  ad- 
dressing him  in  this  manner.  Always  it 
was  "Major  Gregoriades"  or  "Joseph," 
hut  never  "Fifo,"  and  he  wondered  at  the 
unwonted  familiarity.  In  the  morning  a 
friend  burst  into  his  room  and  woke  up 
M.  Gregoriades  with  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  King. 

When  Major  Gregoriades  held  his  com- 
mission in  the  cavalry  it  was  his 
honor,  as  head  of  the  late  King's  body- 
guard, to  ride  on  State  occasions  beside  his 
Majesty's  carriage.  The  King  had  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  him,  and  it  may  lie  that 
in  his  inmost  thoughts  used  often  to  think 
of  him  as  "Fifo."  At  the  moment  of  his 
extremity,  when  stricken  by  the  bullet  of 
the  assassin,  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  mind  of  King  George  should  have 
turned  to  the  Major  who  in  the  past  had 
stood  so  often  between  him  and  possible 
attack? 

The  thoughts  of  a  man  dying  under  tra- 
gic circumstances  are  declared  to  be  quiek 
and  powerful,  and,  assuming  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  thought  waves  to  be  carried  to  a 
far-off  friend,  it  may  be  that  they  reached 
M.  Gregoriades  in  London.  That  gentle- 
man, being  heavily  preoccupied  with  his 
duties,  was  naturally  not  in  a  receptive 
state,  and  therefore  the  message  of  the 
dead  King  could  not  impress  itself  upon 
him  until  he  had  fallen  asleep.  It  is  a 
problem  for  the  psychologist. 
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The  Girl  and  The  Star 

A    Story    of    the   Okanagan    Valley 


THE  valley  of  the  Okanagan  with  the 
night  mists  rising  from  its  dewy  fields, 
is  just  a  little  more  of  a  dream  world 
than  any  other  spot  under  the  heavens. 
There  may  be  other  places  where  the 
autumn  moon  looks  down  on  level 
green  pastures  and  smooth  gold  lakes 
and  heavy  fruited  orchards  with  hoar 
frost  glittering  between  the  shadows  of 
the  leaves, — where  the  road  wunds  like 
a  white  ribbon  among  the  little  farm- 
steads, and  the  bouldered  hills  rise  like 
a  barrier  wall  to  meet  the  clouds.  There 
may  be  other  valleys  where  the  night 
air  is  as  still  and  echoes  as  clear,  but 
they  would  not  have  seemed  the  same  to 
the  Rancher.  But  then  he  usually 
looked  out  upon  it  all  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  light  canoe  upon  one  of  the 
lakes  of  gold,  so  the  impression  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

Life  for  him  in  the  Okanagan,  how- 
ever, was  not  all  filled  with  star  gazing. 
He  had  come  there  to  practise  among 
the  men  of  the  lumber  camps  and  the 
families  of  the  mining  village  in  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  because 
the  former  people  seldom  required  med- 
ical attendance  and  the  latter  seldom 
paid  for  it,  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
agreeable  idea  of  investing  his  spare 
time  and  money  in  a  fruit  ranch.  This 
dual  life  had  more  advantages  than 
simply  affording  variety  and  illimit- 
able demands  upon  the  energy  of  a 
young  man  whose  perfect  strength 
tingled  with  life  and  the  usual  ambi- 
tion to  do  things;  it  necessitated  a 
moonlight  paddle  almost  every  evening 
from  the  ranch  to  the  nearest  village 
to  look  after  patients,  and  since  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  the  trip  any- 
way it  was  no  trouble  to  bring  the 
school-teacher  home  on  Friday  nights. 

She  had  just  come  to  the  Okanagan 
that  summer  when  the  Varsity  term 
ended  and  because  she  had  ambitions  as 
a  writer, — most  girls  have,- — she  found 
the  Eden  of  the  West  a  prolific  source 
of  inspiration.  But  the  story-weaving 
fever  of  the  Girl  wTas  not  a  mere  passing 
enthusiasm,  the  outcome  of  the  inevit- 
able dreams  of  girlhood — it  was  born 
of  a  broad  sympathy  and  supported  by 
indomitable  courage,  which  no  one  ap- 
preciated so  fully  as  the  Rancher.  He 
entered  into  her  ambitions  as  keenly  as 
she  into  his,  so  that  each  had  learned 
to  depend  materially  upon  the  interest 
and  inspiration  of  the  other.  Briefly, 
it  might  be  called  a  genuine  twentieth 
century  Platonic  friendship,  but  for  this 
condition — there  is  no  such  thing,  at 
least,  not  in  a  place  like  the  Okana- 
gan. 


By  Ethyl  Munroe 


It  was  the  most  natural  thing  then 
for  him  to  ask  as  he  handed  her  into 
the  canoe. 

"And  how  are  the  stories  coining?" 

"Pretty  fast.  Their  coming  is  about 
equal  to  their  going.  But  what  do  you 
think!" 

He  did  not  say  just  what  he  thought 
because  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  her. 
Very  straight  forward  and  college  bred, 
she  looked,  very  capable  and  Canadian, 
with  all  of  a  man's  ambition  to  "make 
good,'''  yet  there  was  something  very 
sweet  and  mysterious  about  her,  some- 
thing very  sacred  and  womanly. 

So  she  answered  the  question  her- 
self: 

"I  have  a  position  as  reporter  on  the 
Winnipeg  Courier." 

"Oh  Lord!"  he  groaned,  and  not  ir- 
reverently. 

Of  all  things  under  the  sun  for  a 
girl  like  her  to  undertake !  It  would  be 
alright  sometimes,  but  it  was  sure  some- 
time to  be  what  a  girl  of  refinement 
would  shrink  from.  He  almost  dared 
to  wonder  whether  even  she  would  come 
out  scathless,  for  he  had  tried  it  him- 
self in  his  student  days  and  he  knew 
wrhat  it  meant.  Yet  she  was  all  aglow 
with  the  prospect  it  offered  to  open  a 
way  to  the  field  where  she  felt  she  be- 
longed. She  was  even  more  eager  to  try 
.the  world  than  he  was,  and  nothing 
would  bring  her  home  until  she  had 
broken  her  wings  in  beating  against  it; 
even  then  the  broken  wings  wouldn't 
matter  unless  she  found  that  it  wasn't 
really  worth  while  and  that  there  were 
better  things. 

So  he  only  leaned  forward  until  the 
fire  in  his  honest  brown  eyes  caught 
and  held  her  own.  "I  had  hoped  you 
wouldn't  leave  here,"  he  said,  "but  since 
you  are  going,  don't  lose  sight  of  this, — 
that  nothing  is  really  worth  anything 
except  humanity, — and  that  means 
Love.  It's  all  that  keeps  the  universe 
together  or  makes  anything  but  misery 
possible.  You  know  that.  Hang  on  to 
it  as  a  sailor  to  his  Star,  and  when  it 
brings  you  up  against  a  rock,  let  me 
know.    'Will  you?" 

And  because  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  looked  away  and  said  nothing, 
he  knew  that  she  would. 

Newspaper  work  even  in  Winnipeg 
is  not  so  bad  when  you  just  have  to  re- 
port conventions  and  concerts,  and  wo- 
men's meetings  and  church  weddings. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  interesting  when  you 


know  that  every  day  is  bringing  you 
nearer  a  field  of  more  literary  work,  and 
the  Varsity  girl  knew  that  not  far  away 
that  opening  was  waiting  for  her.  Her 
style  was  something  more  than  catch}', 
her  own  wholesome  views  elevated  the 
tone  of  several  articles  where  it  was 
needed  and  her  education  fitted  her  for 
a  position  on  the  staff  where  these  quali- 
ties would  count  for  the  most  to  the 
paper.  Some  day  there  would  be  a  final 
test  and  then — ■ 

Of  course  it  came  when  she  was  not 
expecting  it.  One  morning  the  editor 
called  up  through  the  tube — 

"There's  been  a  drowning  accident 
down  in  the  East  End — Polak  section. 
Just  occurred  about  fifteen  minutes  ago. 
Smith  'phoned  up  but  I  want  you  to 
report,  it  for  a  Special  to  be  out  by  three 
o'clock.  Take  your  camera.  You 
ought  to  get  something  good." 

True  to  her  never-failing  habit,  the 
girl  wTas  halfway  downstairs  before  he 
reached  his  desk  again,  but  as  her  car 
swung  farther  and  farther  into'  the 
Polak  section,  the  words  buzzed  strange- 
ly in  her  ears,  "You  ought  to  get  some- 
thing good."  Then  she  found  herself 
standing  at  the  corner  of  a  dirty  street 
looking  down  a  narrow  alley  that  led 
straight  to  the  water's  edge  where  a 
group  of  disheveled  women  with  ne- 
glected babies  in  their  arms  and  more 
hanging  to  their  skirts,  kept  up  a  steady 
jargon  in  the  rapid  Polish  tongue  as 
they  gazed  with  a  sort  of  horror-filled 
enjoyment  at  something  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  The  girl  stood  still 
at  the  edge  of  the  gathering.  A  scrubby 
newsboy,  an  agent  for  the  Courier  ran 
up  frantically  when  he  saw  her;  he  was 
not  really  excited  but  he  had  the  "news- 
paper instinct." 

"You  can  git  a  good  shot  from  'ere," 
he  said,  piloting  her  to  the  selected  posi- 
tion. "Them  fellers,"  indicating  a  line 
of  camera-laden  reports  from  various 
papers  in  the  city,  "they  pitched  all 
along  there  so's  they  could  git  the  water 
behind,  but  this  'ere's  the  only  spot 
where  you  can  see  'er  face." 

The  boy  was  one  of  the  reporter's 
Sunday  School  class.  He  was  fired  with 
zeal  for  his  paper,  and  he  believed  in 
piaver.  He  had  done  what  he  could  so 
now  he  murmured  under  his  palpitat- 
ing little  breath — 

"Now  God,  it's  You  an'  her  for  it." 

The  spectacle  that  met  her  eyes  sent 
a  cold  horror  over  the  girl,  and  she  stood 
in  dumb  awe  for  a  minute.  Lying  face 
downward  on  the  sod  was  the  straight, 
slim  form  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  over, 
her  red  gold  hair  falling  down  over  her 
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soaked  garments,  her  big  blue  eyes  fixed 
and  staring,  the  water  oozing  slowly 
from  the  parted  lips. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  snap  it?"  en- 
quired her  interested  little  guide,  but  he 
received  no  reply.  The  camera  still  on 
its  strap  hung  idly  over  her  shoulder. 

"They'll  move  'er  to  the  house  soon's 
the  chief  comes,"  he  continued,  warn- 
ingly.  "If  'er  mother  was  'ere  there'd 
be  somethin'  adoin'.  She's  up  town 
washin'." 

A  policeman  pushed  through  the  eag- 
er gossiping  crowd,  bent  over  the  pros- 
trate form  for  a  minute,  then  stood  up 
and  took  a  few  notes  in  his  book.  He 
put  it  in  his  pocket  again  and  looked 
around. 

"Where  did  she  live?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

A  dozen  voices  answered  at  once  and 
as  many  eager  gestures  indicated  a 
shack  about  fifty  yards  away. 

"We'll  have  to  take  her  there,"  he 
said  shortly,  looking  about  for  some- 
thing from  which  he  could  improvise  a 
stretcher,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  board  or  plank  was  to  be  found.  The 
gentlemen  reporters  gathered  up  their 
scrips  and  ran  to  catch  the  first  car  back 
to  their  offices..  Every  minute  counted 
for  the  naper  that  could  be  first  to  get 
out  a  Special  with  glaring  sensational 
headlines.  The  ignorant  Polak  women 
shrank  superstitiously  from  touching 
the  dead  body,  while  the  chief  looked 
about  helplessly. 

Then  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd  a 
girl  came,  a  college  girl,  very  Canadian 
and  capable  with  a  world  of  womanli- 
ness looking  out  from  her  sweet  gray 

eyes. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  she  said  quietly. 

She  lifted  the  poor  bloated  face  from 
the  ground,  while  he  raised  the  should- 
ers until  she  could  lock  her  arms  about 
the  knees,  and  so  they  carried  the  body 
h  >me,  followed  by  a  whispering  train  of 
slatternly  women  even  into  the  one 
room  which  constituted  the  family 
dwelling.  The  silent  chief  raised  his 
helmet  as  he  left  her. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when 
a  woman  came  tearing  wildly  down  the 
street,  her  grey  hair  flying  from  her 
wrinkled  yellow  face,  her  stiffened  form 
distorted  by  years  of  drudgery  and 
abuse,  swaying  and  limping  unsteadi- 
ly as  she  ran,  but  in  her  whole  appear- 
ance there  was  written  all  the  tragedy 
of  a  mother's  love.  The  news  had  been 
carried  to  her  and  she  had  rushed  hope 
in  fus  wild  unknowing  frenzy  of  grief. 
With  her  knees  on  the  bed  she  bent  ov- 
er the  rie;id  form,  touching  it,  caressing 
it,  shrieking  hoarsely,  "My  Paulina  — 
My  HI  Paulina."  Then  suddenly  a 
mad  fire  of  intuition  kindled  in  the 
faded  eyes,  and  her  voice  left  her.  She 
snt  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  resting  her 
head  on  her  knotted  hands.  The  report- 
er looked  from  the  mother's  agony  to 
the  weakly  pretty  face  on  the  bed,  then 


wrai^inc?  her  strong  young  arms  about 
the  grief-rigid  form,  she  drew  the  dis- 
hevelled grey  head  close  against  her, 
murmuring  whatever  words  of  comfort 
came  to  her.  What  she  said  did  not  mat- 
ter. With  her  limited  knowledge  of 
English  the  Russian  woman  could  un- 
derstand little  of  that  anyway,  but  it 
was  the  way  she  touched  her  that  caused 
the  tense  muscles  to  relax  and  the  pent- 
up  hardness  of  grief  to  find  an  outlet 
in  tears. 

Then  the  girl  turned  to  the  form  on 
the  bed.  It  was  an  experience  entirely 
new  to  her,  but  before  the  gaping  wo- 
men she  brushed  back  the  ropes  of  gold- 
en hair,  bathed  and  smoothed  the  dis- 
torted features,  and  when  the  under- 
taker arrived,  stepped  out  into  the 
street  again.  She  did  not  forget  that 
she  had  taken  no  notes  or  pictures  of 
the  terrible  affair,  nor  did  she  forget 
what  this  would  mean  to  the  editors. 
In  the  afternoon  there  would  be  a  mad 
rush  for  Specials  containing  an  account 
of  the  tragedy  with  all  its  indelicate  sug- 
gestiveness  prying  into  the  girl's  dis- 
honor and  trampling  ruthlessly  over  the 
mother's  broken  heart;  and  her  lips 
closed  resolutely  as  she  thought  of  it. 

Arriving  at  the  office  she  went  direct- 
ly to  the  editor.  He  looked  up  with  a 
gleam  of  anticipation  in  his  keen  eyes. 

"Well,  what  did  you  get?"  he  ask- 
ed. 

"Nothing." 

He  looked  at  her  over  his  glasses,  re- 
moved them  and  looked  again. 

"I  am  sure  if  you  had  been  there," 
she  continued,  "you  would  not  want  the 
storv  published  in  your  paper." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  explod- 
ed at  length,  "that  you  went  to  the  place 
and  brought  back  nothing !" 

"Yes." 

"I  am  surprised,"  he  said,  rising, 
"that  your  good  sense  hasn't  shown  you 
the  absurdity  of  what  you  have  done. 
A  young  woman  who  is  so  thin-skinned 
as  you  appear  to  be  has  no  business  en- 
gaging as  a  reporter,  and  the  sooner 
you  get  out  of  it  the  better." 

That  at  least  was  one  point  on  which 
they  were  agreed.  It  was  rather  an 
earthquake  to  the  air  castles  she  had 


been  rearing  the  last  few  months,  but 
through  it  all  a  voice  came  back  as 
she  had  never  understood  it  before  — 
"After  all,  humanity  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts,"  and  it  was  with  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  that  she  realized  she 
had  followed  her  star  even  though  it 
had  brought  her  up  against  the  rocks. 
Then  she  remembered  her  promise,  and 
that  afternoon  the  Rancher  received  a 
telegram  that  contained  for  him  a 
whole  volume,  although  it  consisted  of 
only  four  words — 

"I  nearly  lost  it." 

She  realized  more  keenly  what  he 
had  meant  when  the  evening  issue  of 
the  Courier  came  out.  It  contained  an- 
other chapter  of  the  day's  popular  story 
telling  how  a  Polak  coming  from  his 
work  brought  one  of  the  afternoon 
Specials,  containing  a  most  sensational 
account  of  the  suicide  in  the  Russian 
quarters,  printed  under  a  gruesome  pic- 
ture of  the  dead  girl  in  her  disordered, 
clinging  clothes,  with  her  tangled  hair 
and  bloated  face,  lying  at  the  water's 
edge.  His  wife  carried  the  picture  to 
the  mother  now  comparatively  quiet 
and  resigned  in  her  grief,  but  she 
shrank  from  it  in  horror,  uttered  a 
piercing  cry  of  madness,  then  the 
strained  nerves  snapped  and  the  next 
day  they  took  her  to  the  asylum. 

The  first  train  that  left  the  Okanagan 
the  next  morning  carried  the  Rancher 
to  Winnipeg.  He  found  her  gath- 
ering her  earthly  possessions  to- 
gether preparing  to  leave  the  city  and 
straightway  set  himself  to  persuade  her 
to  go  back  West  instead  of  home. 

"You  know  there's  nowhere  like  the 
Okanagan  for  story-writing,"  he  ar- 
gued. 

"But  there  isn't  much  in  story-writ- 
ing,'  she  replied.  "Anyone  can  write 
a  story  but  I  really  believe  I  would  rath- 
er try  to  live  a  beautiful  one — and  I — 
I'll  dedicate  it  to  you." 

And  the  star  that  had  led  her  home- 
sick heart  so  safely  to  its  haven  at  last 
gleamed  brighter  than  ever  before,  pav- 
ing a  <*old  pathway  to  the  heavens  as 
she  saw  it  through  a  mist  of  happy 
tears. 


IMAGINATION 


Imagination,  like  hope,  and  all  other  racial  gifts,  is  hard  to 
kill.  Some  men  and  women  hold  it  so  sacred  that  neither  the  ele- 
ments nor  the  wild  flowers  are  ever  quite  forgotten ;  their  clothes 
are  never  in  the  way  of  their  wings  and  their  feet  are  beautiful  in 
the  meadows.  Indeed  the  fairy-sense,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  will  never 
die.  It  is  innate  as  the  religious  sense  itself.  Although  intellectu- 
alism  may  give  us  theology  for  gospel,  academic  technique  for 
virile  handcraft,  school  curricula  for  education,  yet — and  notwith- 
standing those  fratricidal  idolatrous  twins,  Science  and  Witch- 
craft— the  fairy  sense  still  lives.  It  is  clothing  itself  anew  in  old 
dance  song  and  handcraft;  while  the  children  rise  to  give  it  wel- 
come. — From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
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An  early  morning  view  in  the  pastures  of  Jas.  Leask's  farm,  East  "Whitby,  Ont. 


The  Farm  Review  of  Reviews 

Reflections  From  the  Bright  Spots  in 
Other  Magazines 


Cows,  Poultry  and  Fruit 

A  Money-Making  Combination  on  the  Farm 

I  think  that  the  great  reason  for  not 
finding  a  commercial  flock  of  chickens  on 
every  farm,  especially  fruit  farms,  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  and  fruit  grower  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  by.  keeping  a  flock  of  500 
to  1,000  laying  hens  he  can  increase  his 
income  from  $900  to  $2,000,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  vast  amount  he  will  increase 
the  yield  of  his  fruit  from  the  hen  manure, 
says  a  writer  in  Green's  Fruitgrower. 
I  know  from  practical  experience  that 
1,600  pounds  of  hen  manure,  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  is  worth  as  much  as 
one  ton  of  commercial  fertiliizer  in  grow- 
ing most  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables; 
vast  amount  of  worms  and  bugs  the  chick- 
ens destroy,  they  will  keep  large  flocks. 
I  have  had  th  chickens  follow  me  all  the 
day  when  cultivating  berries,  picking  up 
grubs  and  worms,  and  how  the  chickens 
and  berries  will  grow. 

I  plant  my  cherry  and  plum  trees  21 
feet  apart  each  way  and  plant  a  row  of 
black  or  red  raspberries  in  the  row  of 
trees  and  two  rows  between,  and  the  first 
year  I  plant  a  row  of  strawberries,  pota- 
toes or  beets  between  the  rows  of  rasp- 
berries. We  crop  the  strawberries  only 
one  year.  The  beets  are  the  cow  beets 
and  we  feed  them  to  the  cows  and  chick- 
ens in  the  winter.  They  are  a  great  food 
for  hens.  We  feed  beets  one  day  and 
cabbage  the  next;  this  keeps  the  hens 
healthy.  Have  your  cows  freshen  in 
November  or  December  and  feed  the 
skimmed  milk  to  your  hens.  Let  it  sour 
and  get  thick.       This  is  a  great  egg  food. 


There  is  no  animal  on  the  farm  that  you 
can  feed  your  ekinimed  milk  to  that  brings 
you  more  dollars  and  cents  than  to  feed 
it  to  your  hens,  and  if  you  have  a  good 
laying  strain  t!  at  have  been  bred  for  win- 
ter eggs,  you  will  get  lots  of  eggs  when 
the  price  is  from  35  to  50  cents  per  dozen. 
I  have  gathered  187  dozen  eggs  in  Dece  n- 
ber  from  75  April  pullets  and  75  yearling 
hens,  that  sold  at  45  cents  wholesale  per 
dozen;  $83.55  for  December.  There  are 
poultry  keepers  near  me  who  have  700  Leg- 
horns and  other  mixed  breeds,  that  only 
get  87  dozen  in  December. 

How  I  Got  So  Many  Eggs. 

Now  the  reason  that  I  got  so  many  eggs 
is  that  I  have  been  breeding  for  years  for 
eggs  and  not  for  show.  The  passion  to 
produce  a  strain  of  great  winter  layers 
has  inspired  me  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
hard  thinking  and  experimenting  in  order 
to  perfect  a  strain  of  hens  so  that  certain 
characteristics  have  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. Well-directed  efforts  mean  more 
than  merely  industry  and  hard  work. 
Thought  is  the  most  practical  and  power- 
ful of  all  man's  forces.  The  thinking 
man  is  the  successful  man.  A  person  with 
little  or  no  understanding  or  experience  of 
breeding  for  eggs  knows  little  of  what  it 
costs  in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  years  of 
patience  and  hard  work,  to  establish  a 
strain  of  great  layers.  By  thought  I  con- 
ceived the  future  possibility  of  a  great 
laying  strain,  and  they  are  the  most  pro- 
fitable fowls  to  keep.  After  years  of  ex- 
perience of  breeding  and  feeding  for  the 
production  of  eggs,  I  am  convinced  that 
success  not  only  depends  upon  natural 
ability,  but  upon  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  law  of  hereditary  organism, 
before     we     can     intelligently     breed     for 


heavy  egg  production.  The  difference 
between  a  poor  and  a  good  strain  is  just 
the  difference  between  a  systematic  breed- 
ing and  carelessness,  and  between  success 
and  failure.  In  the  case  of  my  great 
strain  of  winter  layers,  the  complexity  is 
the  greater  because  the  egg  functions  have 
been  developed  by  applying  the  right  sys- 
tem of  breeding  and  feeding.  Years  ago 
I  thought  out  the  possibilities  of  a  laying 
strain  that  my  intuition  told  me  would  be 
sought  after  in  the  years  to  come.  I  have 
hens  that  have  laid  from  180  to  291  eggs 
in  a  year;  have  50  that  averaged  240  eggs 
a  year,  that  sold  for  $6.60  per  hen  at  33 
cents  per  dozen.  I  keep  all  my  poultry 
in  open  front  houses  with  sand  for  floors 
and  deep  litter  on  the  same  and  make  them 
work  for  all  their  grain  in  winter.  This 
keeps  them  strong  and  healthy  and  their 
eggs  hatch  much  stroger  chicks  that  are 
bound  to  live  and  grow. 

Breeding  Hens  and  Cows. 

I  have  contended  for  many  years  that 
there  was  as  much  in  breeding  hens  for 
eggs  as  there  was  in  breeding  cows  for 
butter  and  milk,  and  now  all  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  are  coming  out  with  the 
same  statement,  and  one  of  the  factors  is 
in  having  a  cock  or  cockerel  from  a  hen 
that  has  been  a  great  layer  to  head  your 
flock.  Now,  brother  fruit  growers,  if  you 
will  get  started  with  a  good  laying  strain 
of  hens,  keeping  500  to  1,000,  and  have 
them  to  help  you  keep  down  the  weeds, 
pick  up  the  bugs  and  grubs,  the  cultivation 
of  your  fields  and  the  consequent  keeping 
down  and  even  killing  out  weeds,  behold, 
when  the  harvest  time  comes  your  berries 
and  cherries  and  apples  will  be  bigger, 
sweeter  and  better  in  every  way. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  plans  for 
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your  lien  house.  Make  it  16  to  20  feet 
wide  and  the  length  according  to  the 
number  of  hens  you  are  going  to  keep. 
(Jive  them  good  feed  and  keep  them  free 
from   lice.       I   have   experimented    with   a 

g 1   many  kinds  of  lice  killer,  and  if  any 

reader  of  this  paper  wants  to  make  Ins 
own  lice  killer,  I  will  tell  him  how  to  make 

a  g !  one  if  he  will  send  me  a  stamp  for  a 

reply. 

If  all  farmers  and  fruit  growers  could 
lie  made  1m  realize  the  true  value  of  the 
fertilizer  procured  from  keeping  500  to 
1,000  hens,  with  adding  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  that  it  would  go 
toward  increasing  their  crops,  they  would 
be  investing  more  in  poultrj  and  less  in 
commercial    fertilizer.       T   have   proven   by 


A  milk   c lensery   in  Oxford  Co.,  Ontario. 

Some  farmers  are  now  using 
condensed  milk. 

practical  tests  for  many  years  that  T  can 
nearly  double  the  yield  in  most  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  the  hen 
fertilizer.  The  best  way  to  mix  the  acid 
phosphate  with  the  hen  manure  is  to  keep 
your  acid  phosphate  in  your  hen  house 
and  sprinkle  one  pound  on  the  dropping 
board  every  morning  to  every  20  to  25 
hens  ami  also  sprinkle  a  small  amount  of 
sand  from  the  floor.  The  two  will  keep 
the  ammonia  from  escaping.  Do  not  put 
the  muriate  of  potash  with  the  hen  manure 
hut  sow  this  broadcast.  With  this  fer- 
tilizer I  can  grow  25  tons  of  tomatoes  per 
acre.  1  sell  them  to  the  canning  factory 
here  at  $9.00  per  ton.  In  planting  the 
tomatoes  I  mark  out  with  a  onediorse 
plow,  then  scatter  the  fertilizer  in  the 
trench,  then  plant  the  tomatoes.  Plant 
them  deep  and  slant  the  tops  along  the 
trench.  Do  not  put  all  the  soil  back  at 
first,  but  let  it  work  back  as  you  culti- 
vate, and  cultivate  often  and  you  will  get 
big  yields  of  the  finest  and  best  quality 
tomatoes   vou   have  ever  grown. 


Roads  That  Defy  Time 

Some  Suggestions  From  the  South. 

CAN  our  Southern  neighbors  teach  us  some- 
thing about  roads?  Frank  Morse  in  a 
recent  article  in  The  Technical  World  out- 
lines some  successful  plans  adopted  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  which  should  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  Canadian  farmer. 


The  highway  engineer  of  one  of  the  mid- 
western  States  was  arguing  with  a  "doubt- 
ing-Thomas" farmer,  trying  to  answer  his 
objections  that  the  necessary  materials  were 
not  available  locally. 

"Why,  man.''  he  declared,  '-the  greatest 
road-building  material  in  the  world  is  en- 
thusiasm and  we'll  be  able  to  find  plenty  of 
that  around  here,  once  we  get  fairly  start- 
ed." 

The  farmer  looked  out  over  the  stretch 
of  gumbo   which   led    ! 'mm   his  gate   to  town, 

impassable  one-third  of  the  year,  notwith- 
standing repeated  crusades  with  the  road 
drag. 

••The  trouble  is,"  he  drawled,  finally, 
"most  of  our  good  roads  are  built  of  hot 
an-  and  printer's  ink.  " 

Because  they  are  coming  to  agree  with 
the  doubting  Thomas  farmer,  those  who  live 
in  tie-  -ram  belt,  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  are  finally  starting  on  the  Long  de- 
ferred ami  highly  important  task  of  build- 
ing roads  out  of  something  besides  printer's 
ink',  hot  air.  and  even  enthusiasm.  The  era 
of  .lie  permanent  mad.  built  by  national 
ami  shite  aid.  has  dawned  with  results  al- 
ready manifest.  Nowhere  is  the  campaign 
to  replace  the  old  dirt  road,  graded  and 
dragged  though  it  may  be,  with  permanent 
rock  or  gravel  highways,  gaining  ground 
more  rapidly  than  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, the  very  heart  of  the  grain  and 
dairying  section  of  agricultural  America. 

The  people  of  Minnesota,  at  the  gen- 
eral election  last  fall,  amended  their  state 
constitution  and  provided  for  a  one-mill 
levy  for  permanent  state  roads,  the  State 
being  given  authority  to  anticipate  this 
levy  for  the  ensuing  ten  years  with  a  bond 
issue.  The  one-mill  levy  means  an  annual 
fund  of  $1,600,000,  so  that  the  amount 
available  for  the  ten-vear  period  is  $10,000,- 
000.  With  this  the  State  will  pay  for  one- 
half  the  work,  the  traversed  counties  for 
one-fourth,  and  the  benefited  property  for 
one-fourth,  making  a  total  fund  of  $32,000,- 
000  for  permanent  roads  in  Minnesota.  This 
will  connect  every  county-seat  town  in  the 
State — south  of  a  point  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  St.  Paul — with  paved  roads. 

Immense  as  the  fund  is  and  far  reaching 
as  the  results  of  its  judicious  expenditure 

will    be.    the    combi I    expense    to    the    tax- 

.  payers  is  but  one  and  one-half  mills,  only 
one-half  or  one-third  as  much  as  the  present 
county  bridge-fund  levies  in  most  mid- 
western  States,  less  than  the  public  library 
levy  in  the  average  town.  With  a  fund  of 
only  $.150,000  at  its  disposal  last  year,  the 
State  highway  commission,  which  began 
business' in  1906  with  only  $S0.000  avail- 
able, has  graded  and  dragged  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  roadway,  but.  far  more 
important,  has  built  almost  500  miles  of 
permanent  highway:  400  miles  of  gravel,  50 
miles  of  macadam,  and  19  miles  of  clay  and 
sand.  The  commission  now  has  under  con- 
struction six  short  stretches  of  concrete 
mad,  lour  Leading  into  Winona  and  two  in- 
io  Minneapolis,  a  total  of  36  miles.  With 
all  this  accomplished  in  six  years,  on  an  an- 
nual fund  never  larger  than  $350,000,  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  what  the  commission 
can  do  with  a  fund  of  $32,000,000.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  amendment  cre- 
ating  this  fund  was  one  of  the  very  few 
to  pass  at  the  last  general  election,  showing 
the  temper  of  the  people. 

Nor    does    this    tell    the    whole    story    in 


Minnesota.  Congress,  in  the  last  post-office 
appropriation  bill,  incorporated  an  item  of 
$500,000  for  the  encouragement  of  road 
building.  The  fund  is  now  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  good-roads  division  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  The  matter  stands 
thus:  The  Government  proposes  to  spend 
$10,000  on  fifty  miles  of  road  in  each  State 
over  which  rural  mail  is  carried,  provided 
the  State  or  the  counties  through  which  the 
road  runs  add  $20,000  more,  making  a  fund 
of  $30,000  for  the  fifty  miles.  The^Minnes- 
ota  highway  commission  is  using  this  gov- 
ernment appropriation  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  county  appropriations  and  personal 
subscriptions  are  being  gathered,  so  that  a 
good  sized  fund  is  in  prospect.  That  the 
personal  subscriptions  are  not  slow  in  com- 
ing  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  one  man 
in  Winona  county,  who,  in  four  days,  raised 
more  than  $30,00*0. 

Minnesota  also  has  a  force  of  patrolmen 
at  work  with  pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow, 
keeping  good  roads  in  good  condition.  The 
state  highway  commission  hires  thirty-live 
patrolmen,  while  interested  counties  hire  an 
equal  number.  Each  man  is  given  ten  miles 
of  highway  to  patrol,  the  result  being  that 
the  present  force  is  sufficient  to  keep  seven 
hundred  miles  under  inspection  and  in  re- 
pair just  as  track  walkers  and  section  gangs 
keep  a  railroad  track  in  order.  Each  patrol- 
man is  paid  $50  a  month  and  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  ten  miles  of  roadway 
under  his  supervision. 


-®- 


A  Boy  Grows  Dollars 

The  Story  of  a  Vacant  Lot  Enterprise. 

THE  story  of  the  Boy  in  Agriculture  as  it 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine,  has  evoked  considerable  interest 
among  all  our  readers.  The  boy  will  be 
interested  in  this  review  from  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

There  was  a  vacant  lot  next  door — such 
a  lot  as  you  will  find  in  the  residential  sec- 
tion ol  every  good-sized  town — useless  and 
raising  each  summer  an  unsightly  crop  of 
weeds.  The  boy  was  active  and  energetic 
and  eager  to  make  his  dollars  grow.  This  is 
how  he  did  it  :  His  plat  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
with  soil  of  fairly  good  quality.  He  paid 
$1  rent;  $1.50  for  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing; $5.45  for  seed;  $2.75  for  a  hand  cul- 
tivator. He  borrowed  a  hoe  and  rake  from 
lather's  foolhouse  and  the  young  farm  was 
started — on  not  quite  $11  capital. 

Three-fifths  of  the  lot  was  planted  to 
potatoes — fifteen  rows,  twenty-four  inches 
apart,  with  an  average  yield  of  two  bushels 
a  row  and  an  average  selling  price  of  $1  a 
bushel. 

The  rest  of  the  farm  was  divided  into 
beds,  separated  by  paths  one  foot  wide  run- 
ning with  the  width  of  lot.  At  the  front 
was  a  lettuce  bed,  twenty  by  three  feet;  but 
the  crop  was  consumed  by  the  young  farm- 
er's family — no  profit. 

Next  came  a  radish  bed,  twenty  by  six 
feet,  with  rows  eight  inches  apart.  At  five 
cents  a  bunch  the  return  was  $3.40.  An- 
other radish  patch,  the  same  size  as  the 
first  but  planted  to  a  different  variety  of 
seed,  brought  in  $3.15. 

One   onion  bed,  twenty  by  twelve  feet, 
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Boys  in  the  school  garden  at   Guelph. 


planted  to  sets  in  rows  eight  inches  apart, 
yielded  $5.40  at  five  cents  a  bunch.  Onions 
grown  from  seed,  in  a  bed  twenty  by  six 
feet,  sold  at  two  bunches  for  five  cents, 
with  a  return  of  $2.10.  Beets  from  a  bed 
twenty  by  twenty  feet,  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen 
bunches — total,  $2.50.  Carrots  from  a  bed 
the  same  size  brought  thirty  cents  a  dozen 
bundles— $2.75. 

The  rest  of  the  plat  was  divided  about 
evenly  between  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
beans.  Eighteen  tomato  vines  brought  in 
$6,  several  bushels  of  green  tomatoes  being 
sold  for  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.  There 
were  fourteen  cucumber  vines,  and  at  five 
cents  each,  or  three  for  ten  cents,  the  vege- 
table returned  $3.60. 

Marketing  at  the  Supper  Hour. 

Cabbage  seed  was  planted  in  old  straw- 
berry boxes  in  mother's  kitchen,  and  later 
transplanted  between  the  potato  rows. 
About  three  dozen  heads  were  raised  and 
sold  for  five  cents  each,  a  total  of  $1.80. 
Beans  brought  $3. 

With  the  onions,  radishes  and  so  forth, 
disposed  of,  the  beds  were  spaded  up  with 
well-rotted  manure  and  allowed  to  stand 
about  a  week.  Then  the  patch  was  sown 
to  beets.  The  crop  was  about  four  bushels, 
which  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel — a  total 
return  of  $2.  Then  when  the  potatoes  were 
dug  and  marketed  this  entire  patch  was 
plowed  by  hand,  cultivated  and  sown  broad- 
cast to  turnip  seed.  About  ten  bushels 
were  raised,  which  added  $4  to  the  credit 
side  of  the  youthful  gardener's  account. 

As  to  marketing,  the  young  farmer  would 
fill  a  market  basket  with  onions,  radishes 
or  whatever  the  farm  had  to  offer  and  call 
from  house  to  house  at  4.30  or  5.00  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Clean,  well-bunched  ve- 
getables combined  with  a  supper-hour  ap- 
petite always  sent  him  home  with  an  empty 
basket  and  a  few  nickels  and  dimes  to  make 
a  dollar.  Orders  for  potatoes  were  taken  on 
the  evening  round,  dug  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  delivered  in  a  neighbor's  two-wheel 
pushcart  paid  for  with  vegetables. 

At  the  end  of  the  se;ison  this  was  the 
young  farmer's  account: 

Vegetable.  <  lost.  Return. 

Potatoes    J3.00  $30.00 

Cabbage   15  1.80 

Was     Beans    20  3.00 

Tomatoes     20  6.00 

Cucumbers    10  3.60 

White  Radishes   20  3.40 

Set    Onions       30  5.40 

Round    Radishes    20  3.15 

Beets    15  2.50 

Carrots     15  2.75 

Lettuce    10         

'I'm  nip-     30  4.00 


Seed    Onions     20        2.10 

Beets,    Later    20        2.00 

Total    for    seed     $5.45    $69.70 

Kent     1.00 

Plowing     and     harrowing     1.50 

Cultivator     2.75 

One    ball    of    twine    05 

$10.75      10.75 

$58.95 

With  the  co-operation  and  encouragement 
of  his  parents  the  boy  had  learned  industry, 
citizenship,  commerce  and  a  desire  to  see 
things  grow;  he  had  had  plenty  of  health- 
ful exercise  and  he  had  a  profit  of  $5S.95. 

Did  it  pay? 


Sour  Milk  Bad  for  Calves 

Old  Man   Smith's   Calves   Were   Scrawny. 

THIS  thing  of  raising  calves  on  skim  milk 
has  caused  a  good  many  discussions,  says 
A.  C.  Page  in  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer. 
Everybody  knows  how  expensive  it  is  to 
raise  calves  on  whole  milk,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  raise  them  without  milk  at  all. 
But  it  is  still  easy  to  find  men  not  succeed- 
ing with  skim  milk  feeding. 

I  was  on  a  farm  several  years  ago  where 
eight  or  10  big  calves  were  getting  all 
whole  milk,  and  still  the  farmer  was  doing 
the  milking.  "Why  don't  you  get  a  small 
separator  and  feed  those  fellows  skim  milk, 
and  sell  all  that  cream?"  I  asked  him. 
And  he  smiled  indulgently  as  if  he  had 
found  me  out  in  my  ignorance.  "Nothing 
in  that  skim  milk  feeding.  Old  man  Smith 
up  the  road  tried  it.  He's  got  a  bunch 
of  scrawny  things  there  now,  getting  skim 
milk." 

Next  week  I  stopped  by  old  man  Smith's 
place,  just  to  see  the  calves.  And  they  were 
scrawny.  They  looked  sad  and  hopeless,  as 
if  they  had  never  had  a  square  meal  in  their 
lives.  Now  I  had  seen  some  of  the  best 
calves  in  the  world  raised  on  skim  milk,  and 
knew  there  must  be  a  reason  for  these  sick- 
ly specimens.    And  there  was. 

In  the  first  place  the  skim  milk  was  sour- 
ed when  they  got  it,  as  the  man  did  not  use 
a  separator.  That  one  thing  was  enough  to 
stop  the  whole  business.  In  the  next  place 
it  was  cold,  and  he  never  warmed  it. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  raise  calves  on  cold 
milk,  but  it  is  a  ticklish  job  even  when  the 
milk  is  perfectly  sweet.  So  here  was  an- 
other reason.  And  then  I  walked  around 
until  I  ran  across  the  pails  he  fed  them  in. 
Dirty,  filthy,  too  dirty  for  a  self-respecting 
hog.  I  asked  Smith  what  he  fed  them  to 
take  the  place  of  the  cream,  and  he  said, 
"Nothing."  I  agreed,  then,  with  the  neigh- 
bor who  said  there  was  nothing  in  it,  if 
that  was  the  way  it  was  carried  on. 

There  may  be  some  things  in  which  man 
can  figure  out  better  schemes  than  Nature 
did,  but  I  declare  to  you  it  isn't  so  with 
dairying.  You  can  raise  the  finest  kind  of 
calves  on  skim  milk,  but  to  do  it  you  must 
follow  a  little  after  Nature's  plan.  You 
must  have  the  skim  milk  sweet  and  clean 
and  warm,  and  you  must  feed  it  in  a  clean 
pail.  The  big  successful  dairies  scald  out 
the  calf  pails  just  the  same  as  the  regular 
milk  pails,  every  feeding.  Don't  feed  too 
much  of  it.  and  give  some  linseed  meal  jelly 
or  some  dry  corn  chop  to  take  the  place  of 


the  butter  fat.  Remember  that  a  calf  is  a 
sensitive  thing,  give  it  a  fair  chance,  and 
vou  will  get  along  all  right  with  the  skim 
Liilfc" 


Turkey  Ranching 

There  is  Money  in  Raising  a  Good  Flock. 

An  article  published  in  Country  Life  in 
America  deals  in  a  very  instructive  and 
entertaining  manner  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  turkey  raising,  the  means  of  keep- 
ing down  the  expense  of  production,  care 
of  the  birds  from  the  time  of  hatching  to 
marketing,  and  how  to  obtain  the  highest 
prices  with  least  shipping  expenses.  This 
article  may  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone 
interested  in  poultry-raising.  Turkeys  are 
successfully  raised  in  all  climates,  from  the 
rough,  cold  winters  of  the  north  to  the 
burning  sands  of  the  southern  desert,  but 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  milder  the 
climate  the  greater  the  success,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  The  turkey  stockade 
proper  is  an  enclosure  large  enough  to 
accommodate  comfortably  the  breeding- 
stock,  and  the  young  raised  from  them 
during  the  season.  It  should  contain  as 
many  nests  or  brood  rooms  as  there  are 
adult  turkey  hens  kept. 

These  brood  rooms  are  best  arranged  in 
a  row  around  the  inside  enclosure,  and  with 
doors  opening  into  the  enclosure  or  stock- 
ade; they  must  have  rain-proof  roofs  to 
protect  the  hens  during  the  period  of  in- 
cubation. Each  room  should  be  4  by  6  ft., 
and  6  ft.  high  at  the  back.  In  the  centre 
of  this  stockade  are  arranged  perches  for 
the  old  and  young  turkeys,  this  part  being 
roofed  only  with  wire  netting,  as  adult 
turkeys  are  easily  accustomed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  climates. 

Stock  Selection. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock  for  a  mar- 
ket turkey  ranch,  the  most  important  point 
of  all  will  be  to  secure  good,  strong,  healthy 
birds,  no  kin,  and  from  a  stock  that  has 
not  been  inbred  in  the  past,  as  inbred  stock 
is  a  source  of  disappointment  and  failure. 
it  will  pay  to  mate  hens  of  local  stock  with 
pure  bred  bronze,  or  wild  or  semi-wild  toms, 
even  though  the  cost  may  seem  a  little 
high.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
make  is  half  of  the  flock,  so  to  speak,  and 
no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared  to 
prevent   inb reeding. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bronze  turkey 
takes  the  lead,  and  is  more  popular  than 
all  other  breeds  combined.  Tt  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  makes  a  rapid 
growth,  is  hardy,  and  a  good  forager.  For 
I  lie  reason  that  they  are  so  generally  bred, 
ii  is  not  difficult  to  secure  good  breeding 
Mock  at  a  slight  advance  over  (lie  market 
I  nice,  and  one  should  be  able  to  buy  good 
hens  in  the  fall,  of  that  season's  hatching. 
selected  from  a  large  flock,  for  $2.50  to 
$3.00,  and  gobblers  of  the  same  age  for 
$4.00  to  $6.00  each.  Older  birds,  which 
would  be  more  desirable,  would  be  a  trifle 
higher,  however,  first-class  breeding  stock 
could  lie  obtained  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  for 
hens,  and  $6.00  to  $10.00  for  gobblers. 

If  inconvenient   to  secure  all  the  breed- 
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Many  a  prairie  farm  has  its  turkey  flock — where  coyotes  permit. 


ing  stock  two  years  of  age,  buy  at  least 
part  of  the  flock  that  have  been  through 
one  breeding  season,  and  the  balance  from 
the  earliest  poults  of  that  year.  In  select- 
ing breeding  stock  it  would  be  best  to  buy 
of  some  reliable  breeder  who  is  making  a 
success  of  the  turkey  business,  whose  stock 
has  free  range,  and  who,  as  far  as  known, 
has  had  no  trouble  with  disease.  Better 
pay  a  little  more  and  have  the  right  kind 
of  stock  at  the  start. 

The  Nesting  Season. 

About  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first 
of  March  the  hens  will  be  looking  about 
for  nests,  and  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  them  to  use  the  brood  rooms  as 
a  nesting  place.  The  nests  should  be 
watched  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
the  eggs  removed,  and  china  ones  put  in 
their  place.  The  eggs  may  be  kept  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  kept  between 
50  and  60  degrees,  and  after  ten  days  they 
should  be  turned  partly  over  each  day  until 
they  are  set.  Eggs  should  not  be  used  for 
hatching  purposes  after  they  are  over  three 
weeks  old. 

The  hens  will  lay  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-five  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit.  From 
fifteen  to  eighteen  eggs  may  be  set  under 
turkey  hens,  and  the  remainder  can  be 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  and  the  poults 
given  to  the  hens  afterwards,  for  a  turkey 
hen  can  care  for  more  poults  than  she  can 
hatch. 

Rearing  the  Young. 

It  is  not  practical  to  rear  young  turkeys 
in  a  brooder,  and  even  a  common  chicken 
hen  is  not  as  successful  as  the  turkey  hen 
mother.  When  the  turkey  hen  has  been 
given  her  clutch  of  eggs,  a  dish  of  grain, 
another  of  grit,  and  one  of  water  should 
be  placed  in  the  brood  room  and  the  door 
closed.  Here  she  should  be  left  undistur- 
bed during  the  period  of  incubation,  which 
is  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  days. 
After  the  poults  are  hatched  they  should 
remain  with  the  mother  hen  in  the  brood 
room  until  they  learn  to  eat  and  get  strong 
enough  to  follow  the  hen  on  the  range.  The 
advantage  of  an  individual  brood  room 
will  now  be  realized  more  than  ever,  es- 
pecially if  the  weather  is  stormy,  for  the 


poults  will  be  perfectly  comfortable  here 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  they  may  be 
let  out  in  the  stockade,  and  later  out  on 
the  range.  Every  encouragement  should 
be  given  them  to  return  to  their  brood  room 
at  night,  until  they  are  able  to  go  to  roost 
with  the  old  birds  in  the  open. 

Hunting  vs.  Handfeeding. 

In  their  natural  state  the  wild  turkey 
subsists  on  green  food,  insects,  grain  and 
seeds.  During  the  summer  and  fall  the 
supply  is  more  abundant  and  easily  ob- 
tained, the  result  being  plump,  fat  birds  in 
the  fall.  The  domestic  turkey  has  been 
hand-fed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has 
in  a  measure  lost  the  hustling  instinct,  and 
in  some  cases  has  become  almost  dependent  • 
on  hand-feeding  as  other  farm  poultry. 

To  raise  turkeys  profitably,  they  should 
secure  the  principal  part  of  their  grain  and 
meat  rations  and  all  their  green  food  from 
the  range,  only  the  young  poults  being 
hand-fed  for  the  first  few  weeks  at  hatch- 
ing time,  the  breeding  stock  during  the 
winter  months,  and  all  stock  for  four  or 
six  weeks  prior  to  marketing  in  the  fall. 
Just  how  much  hand  feeding  will  be  re- 
quired will  depend  on  what  the  turkeys  are 
able  to  pick  on  the  range. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  hand-feed  the 
breeding  stock  during  the  winter  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  climatic  conditions. 
Whole  or  cracked  grain,  fed  dry  and  scat- 
tered about  where  they  can  pick  it  up 
one  kernel  at  a  time,  will  be  found  to  be 
most  natural  and  satisfactory.  The  breed- 
ing stock  should  be  kept  neither  too  thin 
nor  too  fat,  but,  for  the  best  results,  they 
would  better  be  a  little  thin  than  too  fat 
during  the  breeding  season. 

Crushed  rock,  grit,  coarse  gravel,  crushed 
oyster  shells,  and  ground  charcoal  should 
be  supplied  the  turkeys,  both  old  and  young, 
at  all  times. 


Feeding  the  Chicks. 

Feed  nothing  to  the  young  poults  during 
the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
after  they  are  hatched,  or  until  the  mother 
leads  them  from  the  nest;  then  begin  with 
three  parts  corn  bread,  ground  fine  and  fed 
dry,  and  one  part  Dutch  cheese  or  sour 
milk  curd,  dry  and  crumbly,  with  a  sprink- 


ling of  whole  grain,  cracked  or  kaffir  corn, 
whichever  grain  is  intended  to  be  fed  after 
the  bread  is  discontinued.  Added  to  this 
may  be  a  little  course  sand  to  supply  grit 
before  the  v0ung  poults  learn  to  pick  up 
gravel  and  shells  separate  from  their  food. 
Hard  boiled  eggs  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  curd,  or  it  may  be  used  half  eggs  and 
half  curd,  with  the  three  parts  bread 
crumbs.  This  is  to  take  the  place  of  in- 
sects they  will  get  when  they  are  able  to 
forage,  and  may  be  discontinued  at  that 
time. 

The  above  feed  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  the  first  four  weeks,  gradu- 
ally increasing'  the  grain  and  diminishing 
the  bread  crumbs  until  the  poults  are  able 
to  hustle  all  day  in  the  fields,  when  only 
a  light  feed  of  grain  need  be  given.  Chang- 
ing the  feed  from  day  to  day  will  cause 
trouble.  It's  ot  so  much  what  is  fed  as 
how  it  is  fed.  A  f ?ed  of  boiled  eggs,  next 
a  feed  of  wheat,  then  a  feed  of  bread  crumbs 
and  curd,  will  be  apt  to  keep  the  bowels 
upset,  and  sick  turkeys  will  be  the  re« 
suit. 

The  object  should  be  to  supply  a  variety, 
but  any  change  in  feed  should  be  gradual. 
As  to  the  green  food,  the  young  should  be 
given  free  range  as  soon  as  possible;  prior 
to  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  almost 
any  green  food,  chopped  fine  and  fed  fresh. 
It  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  feed,  but 
fed  separately,  so  that  they  may  eat  as 
little  or  as  much  as  they  desire.  Pepper 
or  other  stimulants  should  be  fed  sparingly 
seasoning  the  food  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste  will  do,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  it  to  excess. 

Beginning  with  the  middle  of  September 
a  little  more  grain  may  be  fed,  increasing 
gradually  until  they  get  all  they  will  eat, 
morning  and  evening,  the  heaviest  feed 
being  at  night.  Whole  wheat,  corn,  kaffir 
corn  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose, 
although  some  use  barley  in  place  of  the 
wheat.  In  the  warmer  climates  barley 
and  kaffir  corn  are  used  almost  exclusively, 
while  in  cooler  climates  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  seem  to  be  the  choice. 

Care  of  the  Stockade. 

Having  started  with  clean  ground  and 
healthy  birds,  they  may  be  kept  so  by  re- 
freshing the  dust  bath  and  keeping  water 
dishes,  perches,  nests,  and  everything  about 
the  stockade  and  grounds  well  cleaned  and 
sanitary.  To  keep  the  grounds  outside  the 
stockade  pure,  plow  and  sow  the  land  to 
a  grain  crop  each  year.  Use  tobacco  stems 
in  making  the  turkey  nests,  and  plenty  of 
insect  powder.  After  removing  the  drop- 
pings from  under  the  perches,  sprinkle  the 
ground  with  air  slacked  lime  and  carbolic 
acid  water;  then  use  a  thin  covering  of 
sand. 

The  dust  bath  should  be  composed  of 
fine,  dry  dirt,  run  through  a  sieve  to  remove 
all  lumps,  air  slacked  lime,  tobacco  dust, 
and  insect  powder,  mixed  thoroughly  to- 
gether and  kept  in  a  dry  place  in  the 
sun.  It  should  be  under  cover  in  the 
stockade  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Especially 
should  this  dust  bath  be  available  during 
early  spring,  thus  giving  the  hens  a  chance 
of  ridding  themselves  of  lice  before  the 
incubating  season.  A  poult  should  be 
dusted  freelv  with  fresh  insect  powder,  and 
a  drop  of  sweet  oil  or  melted  lard  may  be 
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applied  to  its  head  and  throat,  but  remem- 
ber that  too  much  grease  will  kill  poults 
as  well  as  lice.  Spray  and  whitewash  all 
woodwork  about  the  stockade  with  disin- 
fectant at  least  twice  a  year.  Keeping 
the  stockade  in  condition  as  described, 
will  not  only  keep  down  lice,  but  will  go 
a  long  way  in  preventing  disease. 

Marketing. 

Successfully  marketing  a  large  flock  of 
turkeys  is  no  small  undertaking.  It  is 
advisable  to  ship  turkeys  alive,  if  your 
market  favors  this  method. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  market  tur- 
keys is  the  latter  part  of  November  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade,  again  just  before 
Christmas,  and  a  third  shipment  for  the 
New  Year's  trade.  They  should  be  ship- 
ped by  express,  and  the  average  cost  of 
shipping  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  per 
hundred  miles  gross.  Crates  will  be  re- 
turned upon  request,  at  a  nominal  charge 
of  ten  to  twenty  cents  each,  according  to 
the  distance  to  be  shipped. 


A  Child  Wanted 

A  Red-Headed  Boy  Who  Will  Do  Chores. 

EVERYONE  who  is  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare will  be  pleased  with  this  appeal  pub- 
lished in  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Often  the 
adopted  child  is  more  fortunate  than  he 
would  have  been  in  his  parent's  home,  but 
sometimes  this  is  not  true,  and  too  frequent- 
ly we  do  not  have  to  leave  our  own  com- 
munity to  hear  "the  bitter  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren." The  writer  ,  who  is  in  charge  of 
a  child's  agency  says: 

"Let  me  give  a  typical  case,  etc.  The  man 
who  comes  this  time  says:  "Wife  and  I 
are  on  the  sunny  side  of  50 — that  is,  we  are 
about  57."  They  have  reared  a  good-sized 
family,  and  all  but  the  younger  ones  have 
gone  from  home  and  have,  apparently,  done 
well.  Now  these  good  people  are  capable 
of  providing  a  home  for  a  child,  and  this 
is  what  they  want : 

"I  am  looking  for  a  'redhead'  who  will  do 
chores,  head  his  class  in  school,  and  who 
is  worth  giving  a  chance  to  make  his  mark 
worth  looking  at.  Do  you  know  where  he 
is?" 

I  do  not  know  where  such  a  paragon  can 
be  found.  I  fear  we  could  not  supply  him 
from  Hope  Farm.  Our  friend  expects  too 
much  from  a  child  who  would  be  given 
away,  and  I  fear  he  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  he  tries  his  experiment. 

I  want  to  talk  plainly  about  this,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  life  to  see 
people  of  middle  years  take  a  child  and  feel 
that  it  has  proved  a  poor  investment.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  for  I  was 
"put  out"  in  this  way  as  a  little  child,  and 
we  have  had  years  of  experience.  Most 
people  expect  too  much  of  a  child.  Some  of 
them  have  forgotten  all  about  their  own 
childhood,  and  regard  the  little  one,  when 
he  comes,  as  a  small  old  man.  Thus,  when- 
ever the  question  of  working  such  a  child 
comes  up  as  part  of  the  bargain,  I  know 
from  sad  experience  what  it  means.  It  is 
true  that  every  child  should  be  taught  to 
work  and  have  some  duties  to  perform,  but 


it  is  too  easy  to  overdo  this  when  you  start 
out  with  the  proposition  that  the  little 
thing  must  earn  his  board  and  clothes  from 
the  start.  It  is  too  easy  to  continue  on  and 
argue  that  he  must  pay  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment also.  First  you  know,  the  child  is 
regarded  as  a  little  drudge,  and  still  expect- 
ed to  "head  his  class"  and  do  a  lot  of 
impossible  things.  While  we  may  read  of 
such  children  in  novels,  I  never  got  near 
one,  after  trying  the  job  myself  and  work- 
ing with  a  dozen  or  so  here.  The  fact 
is  that  every  child  has  the  God-given  right 
to  a  happy  childhood.  I  do  not  care  what 
"marks"  he  may  make,  how  much  work 
he  does  or  where  he  stands  in  the  class; 
unless  he  can  have  the  early  years  which 
rightfully  belong  to  a  child,  he  will  never 
measure  up  to  something  really  "worth 
looking  at." 

Our  friend  says  he  wants  a  child  who 
is  "worth  giving  a  chance."  That  is  what 
I  do  not  like  about  it.  Why  man,  every 
child  is  worth  "a  chance!"  Think  what 
would  happen  to  the  world  if  only  the 
strong  and  promising  were  given  oppor- 
tunity. What  would  happen  to  the  back- 
ward and  defective  among  us,  who  cannot 
hope  to  head  our  class,  if  such  ruling  were 
to  be  made  universal?  In  the  course  of 
thing  must  earn  his  board  and  clothes  from 
time  with  that  rule  strictly  applied 
there  could  be  no  true  religion  in  the 
world,  because  there  would  be  no  personal 
sacrifice  or  kindly  sympathy.  It  may  be 
considered  a  hard  doctrine,  but  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  take  a  child  unless  he 
can  give  up  the  hope  of  great  personal  sat- 
isfaction to  himself,  and  do  it  for  the  child 
and  for  humanity.  You  ought  to  read  the 
pitiful  letters  we  get  here  from  disappointed 
men  and  women  who  have  taken  children 
either  to  work  them  or  to  pet  them  foolishly 
as  playthings.  There  are  very  few  of  what 
one  may  call  human  prize  packages  in  the 
children  who  are  denied  homes  of  their  own, 
yet  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  they 
should,  every  one  of  them,  have  the  fair 
chance  of  childhood,  I  wish  I  could  locate 
100,000  children  in  farm  homes,  if  I  could 
only  get  the  farmers  who  took  them  to 
realize  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  .to  the 


children  and  to  many  a  weary  man  and 
woman,  if  this  thing  could  be  done  with  the 
true  motive.  And  what  is  this  true  motive? 
Taking  the  child  not  because  he  is  smart 
or  handsome  or  superior  and  will  become 
a  credit  to  you,  but  because  he  may  be  quite 
the  reverse,  so  that  you,  through  your  love 
and  sacrifice  may  become  a  credit  to  him. 
I  have  tried  to  bring  out  this  idea  in  the 
little  book,  "The  Child,"  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  think  over. 


Taking  a  Library  to  the  People 

A  Boon  for  Country  Readers. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Technical  World  des- 
cribes a  very  unique  scheme  of  carrying 
a  library  to  the  country  home. 

In  Washington  County,  Maryland,  a  pub- 
lie  library  has  been  established  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  serve  the  rural  districts. 

Out  of  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants 
about  three-quarters  live  in  the  country. 
A  specially  built  bookcase  on  a  wagon  trav- 
els over  the  country.  Every  ten  days  it 
calls  at  the  various  sub-stations. 

There  are  seventy-five  of  these  substa- 
tions. Country  stores,  post  offices,  cream- 
eries, and  even  private  residences  are  used 
for  the  purpose. 

To  keep  track  of  the  books,  alphabetized 
blank  ledgers  are  sent  to  the  sub-stations. 
On  the  first  page  of  each  of  these  ledgers  is 
a  list  of  titles.  The  custodian  makes  a  re- 
cord of  the  circulation  by  putting  the  names 
of  borrowers  opposite  the  titles  of  the 
books.  It  is  found  that  this  ledger  system 
is  less  bewildering  than  one  more  conform- 
able to  regular  library  methods. 

If  the  borrower  living  in  the  country  de- 
sires a  particular  book  not  included  in  the 
deposit  station  nearest  him,  he  asks  for  it 
at  the  central  library,  by  post  or  telephone, 
and  it  is  mailed  to  him  charged  to  his  sta- 
tion with  sub-charge  in  his  name  and  direc- 
tions that  he  return  it  to  his  station  when 
due. 

This  plan  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
all  communities  where  direct  access  to  a 
public  library  is  not  practical. 


Eaccoons  that  have  become  pets  of  George  Bork,  Killaloe. 
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At  Home  With  the  Herefords 

A  Visit  to  an  English  Breeder. 

LOVERS  of  the  Hereford  cattle  will  appre- 
ciate this  little  bit  of  gossip  by  a  writer  in 
the   Breeder's  Gazette. 

A  trip  to  the  home  of  the  Herefords  and 
a  visit  to  a  tew  of  the  principal  herds  are 
always  a  treat  to  a  Hereford  breeder,  to 
see  them  from  the  bopyard  central  town 
of  Ledbury  in  the  south  to  the  county  town 
of  proud  Salopia  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Hereford  breeding  district.  Let  us  com- 
mence will!  tiie  herd  thai  las  the  champion 
cow  of  the  last  show  season,  and  I  think 
the  herd  that  has  been  the  principal  winner 
in  it.  The  Stepaside  herd  is  composed 
mainly  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  old 
Hampton  Court  and  the  old  Adforton  blood. 
Mr.  Arkwrigkt  was  very  particular  in  keep- 
ing only  the  purest  strains  in  his  herd.  He 
once  told  me,  "Your  father's  stock  is  one 
of  the  few  I  have  confidence  in  to  use  with 
my  own."  The  owner  of  the  Stepaside 
herd  has  been  very  particular  in  keeping 
to  those  lines. 

The  ehampion  cow  Noble  Frolic,  com- 
menced her  victorious  career  at  Lord 
Tredegar's  Newport  show  in  1<»11 
by  taking  first  prize  there,  her 
companion  cow,  Gwendoline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hampton  Court  hull  Com- 
mandant, being  second  to  her.  Gwendo- 
line's  son  Stepaside,  won  first  in  a  large 
class  of  young  hulls  at  New  pint.  A  line 
straight  good-looking  young  bull,  he  won 
several  prizes  and  one  champion  cup  during 
the  summer.  The  only  other  exhibit  from 
the  herd  at  Newport  was  Dorothy  Mary, 
of  Hampton  Courl  and  Adforton  blood.  She 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  two-year-old 
I  eil'i  r  class.  This  was  a  very  good  perform- 
ance, for  the  Stepaside  herd  at  Newport. 

Tlie  next  season,  1912,  Noble  frolic  com- 
menced by  winning  first  prize  and  cham- 
pionship at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
show,  firsl  and  championship  at  the  Here- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire,  the  first 
prizes  at  tic  Royal  Counties,  the  Shrop- 
shire and    West    Midland,   and   the   same   al 


ail  the  meetings  throughout  the  summer, 
winding   up    with    Lord    Tredegar's   in    the 

autumn.  She  is  not  a  big  cow.  but  is  as 
level  as  it  is  possible  to  he  from  end  to 
end. 

Now  with  a  champion  sire  in  the  north 
of  the  Hereford  breeding  district,  I  com- 
mence with  the  southern  one,  close  to  the 
little  old-fashioned  town  of  Ledbury  among 
its  orchards  and  its  hopyards  at  the  old- 
time  residence  of  Showle  Court.  There 
many  a  leading  and  champion  Hereford  bull 
has  made  his  name  in  the  showyard  for 
father  and  son.  William  Taylor  and  H.  W. 
Taylor.  Now  it  is  Quarto,  the  winner  of 
first  prize  at  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  following  up  his 
success  the  same  year  by  taking  t he  cham- 
pionship at  the  Welsh  National.  Among 
other  prizes  in  1912  lie  won  the  champion- 
ship at  the  Shropshire  and  West  Midland 
at  Shrewsbury.  He  is  a  dark  red  bull  of 
greal  substance,  very  big  and  wide  over  his 
top  and  forehand,  with  an  exceptionally 
big  girth,  measuring  behind  the  shoulder 
almost  9  feet  .'!  inches.  I  have  never  seen 
hut  one  Hereford  bull  in  a  showyard  girtn 
so  much  or  more  than  that,  namely  Stanway, 
at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1870.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably long,  level  bull  and  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  best  male  animal  of  any 
breed  in  the  showyard.  His  daughter  Sil- 
ver Star,  the  winner  in  the  tbree-year-oid 
Hereford  heifer  class,  was  I  think  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  female.  It  waJ 
her  third  first  prize  Royal  win.  She  was 
sold  from  the  show  to  go  to  Australia  to  a 
Mr.  Smith,  of  New  South  Wales.  Just 
thirty  years  afterwards  her  purchaser  call- 
ed  on  me  at  my  farm  at  Leinthall  in  1900 
and  saw  a  painting  of  her  which  was  hung 
in  my  dining  room.  He  said,  "She  was  a 
remarkably  good  breeder.  I  have  had  300 
Silver  Stars,  all  descended  from  that  cow, 
all  marked  precisely  as  she  was  herself  (a 
perfect  Hereford  color.)  She  was  a  typi- 
cal Hereford.  I  will  send  a  photograph  of 
l")ll  of  them."  This  he  did.  and  it  is  a  won- 
derfully   LMiod    one.      They    are    all    facing 


and  looking  up  to  meet  you.  I  mention  this 
to  show  how  soon  a  large  herd  may  be  rais- 
ed from  one  dam,  with  judicious  care,  keep- 
ing all  the  heifers. 

In  the  Showle  Court  herd  we  see  Quarto. 
It  is  very  seldom  one  sees  so  massive  an 
animal,  so  active  on  his  legs,  going  alone  as 
lightly  and  as  actively  as  a  pony.  I  saw- 
several  good-looking  two-year-olds'and  year- 
lings, and  managed  to  secure  one  of  the 
straightest  of  the  latter  to  send  over  the 
water.  Mr.  Taylor  had  a  bull  Clive  very 
similar  in  color  to  Quarto  hut  one  year 
younger.  After  our  luncheon,  Mr.  Taylor 
drove  me  to  H.  Moore's  place,  where  we 
reviewed  a  lot  of  good  yearling  bulls.  Mr. 
Moore  not  being  at  home,  we  could  not  get 
much  information,  but  the  herdsman 
brought  out  the  winner  in  the  two-year-old 
bull  class  at  the  last  Hereford  herd  book 
sale,  a  deep  heavy-fleshed  dark-colored  bull 
that  looks  like  one  that  would  head  the  class 
again  if  he  is  sent  there,  or  take  a  remark- 
ably yood  one  to  deprive  him  of  it. 


Schemes  taken   to  smuggle   whiskey   into  unlicensed  districts   in  B.C. 


Nature's  Color  Selections 

Some   Flowers   Change   Color  to   Suit   the 

Locality — Bright  Colors  Attract  the 

Insects. 

IN  CALLING  to  mind  the  phenomena     of 
color,  says  Willard  N.  Chute  in  Superhuman 
Life,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  few  objects  in  nature  entirely 
lack   it.     Paleness   is   ever   regarded   as   a 
sickly  hue  in  species  normally  colored,  while 
the   entire   absence   of   pigment   results   in 
forms  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  albino. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  species  of  both 
animals   and   plants    that   find   the  absence 
of  color  of  great  advantage  in  the  station 
of  life  to  which  they  have  become  adapted. 
Animals  that  live  amidst  the  snows  are  pro- 
tected from  their  enemies  by  a  white  coat, 
and    these   find   their  most   dangerous   foes 
among  those  that  have  patterned  after  them 
by  adopting  the  same  inconspicuous  cover- 
ing.    An  absence  of  color  may  be  of  ser- 
\  ice  to  flowers  by  making  them  more  notice- 
able amidst  the  green  of  ordinary  vegeta- 
tion, while  at  night  it  renders  them  more 
conspicuous    than    any    other    color    could. 
When  plants  have  to  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  the  higher  animals,  white  is  seldom  chos- 
en.   In  an  extensive  list  of  North  American 
plants,  I  find  only  nine  species  with  white 
berries.      Three   of   these,   the   poison   ivy, 
poison  sumac,  and  baneberry  are  decidedly 
poisonous;  others,  like  the  snowberry  and 
hay berry,  are   avoided   by  the   birds   unless 
pressed  by  hunger;  while  only  one,  the  mul- 
berry, is  what  would  be  considered  edible, 
and  ibis  does  not  appear  to  be  truly  native. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species,"  it  became  the  fashion 
to  explain  every  variation  in  the  form  and 
structure    of    the    plant    and    every    phase 
of  color  as   an  adaptation   to  some  useful 
end.     Nothing  was  supposed   to   occur  by 
chance  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  fanci- 
ful  theories   were   built    up,  later  to   come 
tumbling  down  when  the  cold  light  of  scien- 
tific  inquiry  was  turned  upon  them.  We  now 
feel  sure  that  many  colors  are  purely  in- 
cidental.    It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance, 
to  imagine   that   the  red  of  the  beet,  the 
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orange  and  yellow  of  the  carrot,  or  the 
white  of  the  parsnip  is  able  to  give  any  one 
of  these  roots  the  advantage  over  the  oth- 
ers, when  grown  in  the  same  piece  of 
ground.  Similarly,  the  iridescent  tints  in 
the  shells  of  mussels,  oysters,  and  other 
submarine  or  subaqueous  animals  can  be  of 
no  service  to  the  species;  in  fact,  instead 
of  being  of  use,  they  often  prove  the  spec- 
ies' undoing,  since  man  fancies  these  tints 
and  calmly  appropriates  the  shell  for  his 
own. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  color  is  of  advantage 
to  plants.  The  brightest-colored  blossoms 
are  most  successful  in  attracting  pollinating 
insects,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  flowers  cater  to  the  esthetic 
tastes  of  the  latter  by  producing  the  hues 
they  like  best.  Bees  are  reputed  to  be  fond 
of  blues  and  violets,  while  wasps  fancy  red 
and  chocolate-colored  flowers.  Insects  un- 
educated in  the  matter  of  colpr  are  suppos- 
ed, like  the  uneducated  human  animal,  to 
like  "any  color  of  flower  so  long  as  it  is 
yellow." 

Not  only  do  the  plants  lay  themselves 
•  out  to  please  their  insect  admirers  by  the 
selection  of  the  right  shade  of  color,  but 
they  go  still  further  and  display,  upon  petal 
or  sepal,  colored  guides  to  the  place  where 
the  nectar  is  secreted.  Not  infrequently 
the  color  of  these  guides  changes  with  the 
age  of  the  flower,  thus  indicating  to  the 
insect  where  the  newest  stores  of  nectar 
are  located.  In  the  catalpa,  the  linear 
honey-guides  at  first  deep  yellow,  and  later 
run  to  orange  brown.  The  horse-chestnut 
has  a  lemon-yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
white  petal  t  hat  finally  turns  deep  purple. 
In  the  toad-flax,  the  young  flowers  have  a 
yellow  palate  which  at  length  becomes  deep 
orange.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  flow- 
er may  change  color.  The  common 
bush  honeysuckle  opens  citron-yellow 
and  later  turns  to  scarlet;  one  of 
the  climbing  species  of  honeysuckle 
opens  white  and  turns  light  orange; 
the  shephardia  opens  white  and  turns 
to  cream-color;  while  the  hound's 
tong-ue  is  first  red  and  then  purple. 

The  causes  of  these  color-changes  are  still 
somewhat  obscure.  Probably  they  are  due 
to  chemical  processes  in  the  cells,  which 
are  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  pollina- 
tion of  the  flower.  This  appears  to  be  the 
more  probable,  since  the  different  chemi- 
cals in  the  soil  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
color-changes  in  other  flowers.  In  New 
England  the  meadow  lily  is  yellow ;  in  the 
Middle  States,  red.  Kerner  has  noted  sev- 
eral species  in  the  Alps  that  change  color 
with  the  location.  A  bellwort  with  white 
flowers  in  one  soil  produced  blue  ones  in 
another.  A  violet  was  blue  in  one  locality 
and  yellow  in  another.  A  vetch  found  in 
the  Tyrol  was  yellow,  and  the  same  species 
in  Hungary  was  violet.  In  the  central  Alps, 
the  alpine  anemone  is  sulphur-yellow,  in 
the  eastern  Alps  it  is  white.  A  botanist 
who  recently  experimented  with  the  color 
changes  in  flowers  was  able  to  turn  yellow, 
blue,  pink,  and  red  flowers  to  green  by 
adding  alkali,  and  to  turn  them  back  to 
their  original  color  when  acids  were  added. 
From  his  experiments  he  concludes  that 
flowers  have  but  three  pigments,  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  and  that  from  these,  by  various 
combinations,  all  the  others  are  produced. 

To  chemical  changes  in  the  fruit  are  un- 


No   farm    is    lonely    where    eolts   and    boys 
chum  with  each  cither. 


doubtedly  due  the  bright  colors  whicli  fleshy 
fruits  assume  in  the  process  of  ripening. 
Indeed,  the  chemical  reactions  in  fruits 
seem  often  to  determine  the  shade  of  color 
they  shall  assume.  Small  amounts  of  the 
pigment  called  anthocyanin,  or  carotin, 
may  give  the  fruits  a  yellow  or  orange  col- 
or; more  of  the  same  pigment  makes  them 
red,  and  a  superabundance  turns  them 
black.  The  fruit  of  the  blackberry  runs 
through  all  these  changes  from  youth  to 
maturity. 

The  way  in  which  colors  are  borne  in  the 
plants  is  also  a  matter  of  interest.  In 
purple,  violet,  and  blue  fruits  the  color  is 
diffused  through  the  cell  sap.  In  red  and 
yellow  specimens  it  may  be  borne  in  this 
way,  also,  but  is  more  commonly  borne  in 
small  bodies  in  the  cell,  which  are  called 
chromoplasts,  and  are  related  to  the  chloro- 
plasts  which  make  the  leaves  green.  White 
flowers  are  while  for  the  same  reason  that 
snow  is  white — because  the  light  is  reflect- 
ed back  from  a  multitude  of  tiny  surfaces. 
In  the  flower,  these  surfaces  are  the  walls 
of  empty  cells.  When  the  petals  of  such 
flowers  become  water-soaked,  they  lose  the 
power  to  reflect  light  and  become  almost 
transparent. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
things  in  connection  with  this  subject  is 
what  is  known  as  the  correlation  of  color. 
By  this  is  meant  that  if  a  certain  color  is 
met  with  in  one  part  of  the  plant .  it  is 
likely  to  appear  in  others.  Plants  that  pro- 
duce red  flowers  usually  have  a  red  tinge 
to  the  stems,  petioles,  and  veins,  even  when 
seedlings,  and  white-flowered  forms  are  no- 
ticeably paler.  The  gardener  often  takes 
advantage  of  this  to  separate  his  plants 
from  a  mixed  sowing  into  their  different 
groups  according  to  color,  while  they  are 
yet  in  the  seed-bed.  But  he  can  go  still 
further.  It  is  well  known  that  deep-colored 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  darkest 
seeds;  and  in  plants  that  produce  flowers 
of  a  variety  of  tints,  such  as  the  snapdrag- 
ons.verbenas,  and  the  like,  the  plants  that 
will  produce  the  deepest  colors  may  be  se- 
lected before  the  seeds  are  planted. 


Growing   Beans  in  Ontario 

A  Profitable  Crop  on  the  Average  Farm. 

Bean  growing  has  been  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  many  farms  in  Ontario,  outside  of 
the  well-known  bean  belt  of  Essex  and 
Kent.  The  good  price  received  for  them 
and  their  good  effect  on  the  soil,  have  en- 


couraged  the  culture.  The  returns  per 
acre  often  run  to  over  30  bushels  and  a 
fair  average  stands  at  20  bushels.  Where 
$1.50  to  $2.50  is  received  for  them,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  pays  very  well. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Advocate,  tells, 
about  their  culture. 

Bean  growing  is  becoming  quite  a  pro- 
fitable industry  in  some  sections  of  Ontario. 
Beans  thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
ranging  from  a  sandy  soil  to  a  clay  loam. 
A  rich,  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  is  consider- 
ed best  adapted  to  bean  culture,  although  a 
well-drained  black-clay  loam  is  an  excel- 
hiil  s,,il  for  this  crop.  Avoid  a  heavy 
day  soil,  although  fair  fields  have  some- 
times resulted  from  a  fairly  heavy  soil.  A 
clay  soil  seems  to  restrict  vine  growth  and 
while  the  vines  may  be  well  podded  they 
do  not  throw  out  enough  growth  to  produce 
large  yields.  Soil  should  be  well-drained, 
loose  and  friable.  Fall-plowed  soil  is  to 
be  preferred.  If  possible  manure  the  land 
before  sowing  the  beans.  This  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  but  the  manure  will  in- 
crease the  yield  and  especially  where  win- 
ter wheat  is  to  follow  the  bean  crop  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  next  year's  crop. 

Bean  planting  is  usually  done  sometime 
between  June  first  and  June  twentieth. 
The  bean  plant  is  frost-tender  so  must  not 
be  planted  to  early.  This  late  planting 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  land  well 
worked  during  I  he  spring  season  to  get  the 
land  in  good  condition  and  to  form  a  fine 
mulch  on  top  to  check  loss  of  moisture.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  cultivate  frequently 
in  order  to  rid  the  soil  of  all  weeds. 

For  planting,  large  growers  use  a  bean 
planter,  but  an  ordinary  eleven-hose  grain 
drill  may  be  used  to  plant  rows  twenty- 
eight  inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is  sandy- 
two  or  even  three  inches  is  not  too  deep 
to  plant,  but  in  heavier  soils  covering  the 
seed  from  one  inch  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  is  deep  enough.  The  amount  of 
seed'  sown  per  acre  varies  somewhat.  If  a 
small  variety  is  sown  three  pecks  is  enough ; 
if  a  large  variety,  sow  a  bushel  per  acre,  or, 
in  some  cases,  up  to  a  bushel  and  a  half. 
There  are  several  good  varieties.  Pea 
beans,  Yellow  Eyed,  and  Red  Kidney,  are 
giving  good  satisfaction.  Pearce's  im- 
proved Tree  bean,  Schofield  Pea,  White 
Wonder,  and  Small  White  Field,  are  some 
varieties  which  have  done  well  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College. 

Commence  cultivation  as  soon  as  the 
rows  can  be  seen  acress  the  field.  Some 
growers  harrow  the  crop  just  as  the  beans 
are  coming  up.  This  is  good  practice  if 
a  heavy  rain  has  fallen  after  planting,  and 
the  land  has  become  more  or  less  run  to- 
gether and  crusted.  Harrowing  breaks  a 
lew  of  the  young  plants,  but  if  plenty  of 
seed  has  been  sown  little  damage  from  this 
cause  will  result.  In  dry  seasons  the  crop 
cannot  be  cultivated  too  often  and  in  any 
case  it  should  be  gone  through  once  a  week. 
Cultivation  should  cease  as  soon  as  the 
beans  are  out  in  flower.  A  very  suitable 
implement  for  bean  cultivation  is  the  two- 
horse  corn  cultivator. 
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Real  Banks  for  the   People 

A  Quebec  Man's  Success  With  Co-opera- 
tive Banks. 

All  this  discussion  on  the  Bank  Act 
touches,  really,  very  little  of  the  every  day 
life  of  the  greater  part  of  Canadian 
citizens.  The  capitalist  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  the  chief  clients  interested  in 
our  chartered  banks.  What  the  farmers 
have  been  calling  for,  is  for  a  system  that 
will  accommodate  the  local  needs.  Many 
a  small  farmer  would  flourish  and  grow, 
were  he  given  a  chance  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  and  without  undue  conde- 
scension. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  regard  to 
learn  what  is  being  done  in  Quebec  among 
the  French-Canadians  in  the  matter  of  aid- 
ing local  effort.  A  writer  in  the  Weekly 
Sun  tells  about  the  growth  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  of  Alphonse  Desjardines 
of  Levis,  Que.,  in  the  matter  of  small 
banks. 


late  at  night,  the  reporters  work  night  and 
day  to  take  down  the  speeches  and  write 
them  out.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
leisure  for  the  reporters,  especially  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess.  This  afforded 
Mr.  Desjardines  the  opportunity  he  desired. 
He  went  at  the  work  of  organizing  a 
movement  for  People's  Banks  as  though  he 
were  paid  a  salary  for  it,  with  double  al- 
lowance for  overtime.  He  gave  his  leisure 
he  gave  all  the  money  he  could  spare,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  work. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  which  all  re- 
formers have  of  being  assured  that  the 
idea  was  Quixotic,  chimerical.  It  might 
work  well  enough  in  Europe,  he  was  told, 
but  America  was  not  Europe,  and  as  he 
could  not  gainsay  this  statement  of  the 
fact,  he  was  floored  in  every  argument. 
But  "though  refuted  he  could  still  argue," 
and  he  kept  right  on  as  though  convinced 
that  folks  were  only  folks  whether  they 
lived  in  one  continent  or  another,  and  would 
act  about  the  same  way  in  a  simple  money 
transaction. 


Like  does  not  always  beget  like.    Taken  on  a  middle  West  United  States  farm. 


The  rise  of  these  banks  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale,  and  it  is  so  interesting  a  tale 
that  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  demands  of 
space  compel  brevity  in  the  telling  of  it. 

Like  every  other  movement  this  move- 
ment in  Canada  began  with  one  man.  The 
man  in  this  case  is  Alphonse  Desjardines, 
of  Levis,  Que.,  Mr.  Desjardines  is  a  short- 
hand reporter  by  profession  and  a  student 
of  economic  science  by  avocation.  His  read- 
ing of  French  and  German  works  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  the  People's  Bank  of  Europe,  and  his 
enthusiasm  was  roused  by  what  he  read. 
Fortunately  for  the  country.  Mr.  Desjard- 
ines was  appointed,  about  this  time,  to  a 
position  on  the  Hansard  staff  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  staff  reporting  the 
French  speeches  consists  of  only  two  men, 
and  therefore  when,  as  not  infrequently 
happens,  long  speeches  are  made  in  French 


The  study  he  made  of  the  question  was 
prodigious.  Not  only  did  he  read  every- 
thing he  could  find  on  the  subject,  sending 
to  Europe  for  the  literature  of  the  con- 
cerns in  operation  there,  but  he  corres- 
ponded with  the  leading  men  of  the  move- 
ment in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  other 
countries.  And  the  more  he  learned  about 
it,  the  more  certain  he  grew  that  the 
scheme  would  work  and  the  more  determin- 
ed to  make  it  successful.  At  length  near 
the  end  of  1901.  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
sure  of  his  ground  to  call  a  few  of  his 
neighbors  together  in  his  own  house  in 
Levis,  and  propose  to  them  the  formation 
of  a  society.  The  result  of  that  meeting 
was  the  launching  of  "La  Caisse  Popu- 
laire de  Levis" — the  Levis  People's  Bank. 
The  office  was  set  up  in  Mr.  Desjardines 
house  and  he  himself  was  made  manager. 
The  new  bank  was  based  on  shares  of  $5 


par.  It  accepted  payments  on  account  of 
these  shares  as  low  as  five  cents.  Savings 
bank  depositors  also,  who  had  succeeded  in 
putting  five  coppers  together  could  open  an 
account  with  the  Caisse  d'economie,  or 
savings  bank  department.  Some  years 
later  the  bank  inaugurated  a  savings  move- 
ment among  the  school  children  with  de- 
posits as  low  as  one  cent,  and  that  move- 
ment has  been  greatly  successful.  The 
loaning  of  money  was  begun  at  once,  on 
the  strictly  co-operative  plan  which  is  still 
in  use. 

The  beginning  was  like  the  planting  of 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  From  that  tiny 
seed  the  growth  at  first  was  small  and 
feeble  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  steady. 
La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Levis  has  never 
known  a  set-back,  and  not  only  every  year 
but  every  month  has  shown  a  gratifying 
gain. 

Not  an  Infant  Now. 

Without  going  into  detail,  let  a  few 
figures  from  a  late  report  suffice.  The 
concern  has  a  share  capital  of  $114,345, 
while  in  the  savings  bank  there  is  $53,- 
564.09.  The  amount  actually  out  in  the 
hands  of  borrowers  from  the  bank  is  $179,- 
108.92,  while  $8,376  is  still  in  the  bank. 
This  represents  more  than  share  capital 
and  deposits  together,  but  the  bank  uses 
entrance  fees  and  other  funds  as  part  of 
its  working  capital.  The  operations  of 
eleven  years  have  meant  that  these  Levis 
people  have  actually  borrowed  from  them- 
selves, and  used  to  good  purpose,  $971,- 
761.94,  of  which  there  has  been  actually 
paid  back  $792,653.  Of  this  amount  the 
two  great  sources  were  $533,473.91  of  sav- 
ings and  $134,295  of  share  capital.  This 
enormous  business  has  been  done  at  a 
total  expense  of  $3,874.66.  And  it  has  re- 
sulted in  dividends  to  the  members  of  $17,- 
759.50  and  in  profits  to  the  concern — held 
in  the  shape  of  reserve  fund,  provident 
fund  and  surplus — of  $11,431.55. 

All  this  means  that  the  worn-out  stock- 
ing, the  cracked  tea-pot,the  old  bureau 
drawer  and  the  other  hiding  places  of 
frugality  have  been  superseded  in  Levis. 
In  that  enlightened  burg,  when  man,  woman 
or  child  has  money,  he  or  she  puts  it  into 
the  "Caisse"  and  there  it  does  good  and 
earns  interest,  and  the  people  acquire  the 
saving  habit  because  there  is  something  to 
save  for.  Moreover,  they  feel  that  they 
are  in  business.  There  is  no  man  so 
poor  that  he  cannot  borrow  the  money 
which  means  ''putting  a  handle  to  his 
axe,"  and  no  man  is  so  rich,  no  matter  who 
be  may  be,  that  he  can  borrow  money  from 
the  bank  unless  he  can  convince  his  neigh- 
bors that  he  is  going  to  put  that  money  to 
worthy  and  profitable  use. 

105  In  All. 

La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Levis  is  the  first- 
born, but  the  family  is  now  a  large  and 
growing  one.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
five  of  these  institutions  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  some  in  the  cities  and  some  away 
out  in  the  uttermost  of  the  backwoods,  be- 
sides a  dozen  or  so  in  other  Provinces,  and 
all  are  sound,  prosperous  and  useful.  They 
all  report,  not  because  they  are  obliged  to, 
but  because  they  feel  better  that  way  to 
the  founder  of  the  system  at  Levis,  and 
he  sends  them  good  advice,  warning,  sug- 
gestion and  encouragement. 
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This  man,  Desjardines,  once  the  loan  en- 
thusiast, still  works  hard,  and  unremuner- 
ated,  as  the  head  of  this  great  and  rapidly- 
growing  movement.  He  is  called  upon 
to  go  everywhere  to  deliver  lectures,  es- 
tablish new  societies  and  discuss  the  new 
system  with  leading  men.  His  work  is 
being  more  and  more  widely  recognized.  He 
was  made  the  subject  of  special  eulogy  in  a 
discussion  of  co-operative  banking  that 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  not 
long  ago.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  a  convention  of 
States'  Governors  to  consider  the  im- 
mensely important  question  of  agricultural 
credits  and  people's  banks,  Alphonse 
Desjardines,  conqueror  of  difficulties,  lead- 
er of  a  great  new  movement  in  the  econo- 
mic life  of  Canada,  was  invited  as  an 
honored  guest  to  tell  the  wise  men  of  that 
great  country  just  how  he  had  gained  his 
wonderful  success  and  what  advice  he  had 
to  give  them  for  their  guidance  in  develop- 
ing such  a  movement  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. Later,  and  within  the  last  week  or 
two,  word  has  come  from  Rome  that  the 
Pope  has  made  Mr.  Desjardins  a  Comman- 
der of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
an  honor  held  by  very  few — perhaps  not 
more  than  two  or  three — Canadians,  this 
distinction  being  a  mark  of  honor  because 
of  the  practical  work  of  social  morality 
that  Mr.  Desjardins  has  carried  on  in  pro- 
moting individual  thrift  and  social  help- 
fulness. 

Some  day  Mr.  Desjardins  will  be  known 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Canadians,  and  will  be  honored  in  his 
own  country  as  the  illustrious  leader  of  a 
beneficent  revolution  in  the  life  of  the 
common  people. 


Vaccinating  for  Colds 

Medical  Research  is  Gradually  Enlighten- 
ing Mankind  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 

THE  BOARD  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  a  recent  circular  states  that  the 
method  of  preventing  typhoid  by  innocu- 
lation  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage;  but  we  are  less  familiar  with  the 
vaccine  treatment  for  colds.  Rene  Bache 
explains  this  very  simply  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Technical  World  Magazine.  He 
says : — 

Common  "coryza,"  or  "cold  in  the 
head,"  with  its  various  complications, 
probably  costs  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more,  in  suffering  and  money  loss, 
than  diphtheria  and  pneumonia  combined. 

In  vaccinating  for  colds,  the  physician 
employs  a  preparation  of  the  germs  by 
which  the  trouble  is  caused.  These  germs 
are  propagated  by  billions  in  beef  broth, 
and  then  killed  by  heating  the  fluid  to 
boiling  point.  Being  dead,  they  can  do  no 
harm,  but  they  contain  the  specific  poison 
of  the  disease,  which,  when  introduced  in- 
to the  circulation  by  the  hypodermic 
syringe,  starts  the  cells  of  the  body  to  mak- 
ing an  anti-poison  deadly  to  living  germs 
of  that  particular  malady.  Thus  an  im- 
munity to  the  latter  is  produced — the  prin- 
ciple involved  being  the  same  as  that 
which  renders  vaccination  for  typhoid  fever 
a  preventive. 
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"VELVET"    is    the 

smoothest  tobacco  — 
mellowed  to  perfection 
— rich  in  flavor — dif- 
ferent from  other 
smokes. 

An  ideal  tobacco  for 
the   pipe. 


15c.  tins  at  all  dealers. 
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TENTS 


:  FOR  THE  LAWN  : 
GARDEN  OR  CAMP 

We  have  tents  of  every  description  tor 
every  purpose.  Shall  we  quote  you  prices? 
We  also  manufacture  awnings,  tarpau- 
[ines,  sails,  flags  and  canvas  goods. 

Better  send  for  our  catalogue. 
It  will  prove  very  useful  to  you 
for  reference.    WRITE  TO-DAY. 

Awnings  taken  down,  stored  and  put  up. 

THOS.    SONNE,   Sr. 

193  Commissioners  St.  Montreal,  Que. 


The  London  All  Gear 
Drive  Pumping  Outfit 

Can    be    attached    to    any   pump 
either  low  down,  upright  or  con- 
tnu  lor's  diaphragm.    No 
belts     to     give     trouble. 
Suitable    for    any 
ordinary  pumping 
proposition.    Lar- 
ger   outfits    of   all 
inds. 
When    writing 
for  Catalog  F.B. 
state  work  to  be 
done. 

THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO.,  LTD. 
London,   Ont. 


Have  You  Diabetes? 

SANOL'S  ANT1  DIABETES,  a  standard  and  specific 
r«medj,  the  formula  for  which  waa  recently  secured 
from  a  celebrated  Qenman  scientist,  haa  worked  won- 
den  In  the  way  of  Immediately  rellerini  and  later  com 
pletely  curuuj  many  atubborn  caaaa  af  Dlabetea.  It  is 
frequently  prescribed  by  phyiiciana  of  standing,  and  Is 
being  used  In  9  ret -class  hospitals.  Cases  cured  in 
which  the  patient  suffered  open  sores,  oases  of  aereral 
years'  duration  completely  cured— these  are  a  few 
instances  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  SANOL'S 
ANT!  DIABETES.  We  can  send  copies  of  most  forc- 
ible letters  from  patients.  This  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists   or   by   the   makers  at   $2.00   per   bottle. 

Have  You  Gall-Stones? 

A  fery  large  number  of  people  throughout  Canada  are 
using  the  standard  remedy  8ANOL  for  Gallstones, 
Kidney  stones,  Orarel,  Kidney  trouble,  and  all  other 
diseases  and  complaints  due  to  the  presence  of  uric 
acid  in  the  system.  People  who  had  trouble  of  this 
nature  for  periods  which  rary  in  length  from  a  few 
days  to  ten  years  hsie  been  cured  by  8ANOL.  We 
can  refer  Interested  parties  to  any  Dumber  of  people 
who  hare  beeo  cured  through  this  remedy  and  can  also 
send  copies  of  letters  of  unqustionanle  oonTinolng 
power.  Tola  remedy  la  for  sals  by  all  Drug  Stores,  at 
ILW   per    bottle. 

Both  the  remedies  described  abere  mr» 
manufactured  only  by  the  8ANOL  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO..  LTD.,  »77  Main  Street,  Winni- 
peg-.  Manitoba. 


The  treatment  is  r<  adered  much  less 
easy    by    the    fact    thai    catarrhal    troubles 

of  the  nose  and  throat  are  commonly 
attributable  to  ;i  number  of  different 
species  of  germs — conspicuous  among 
them  being  the  microbe  of  grippe,  the 
bacillus  coryzae,  Friedlander's  bacillus, 
and  the  microscopic  catarrhalis.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  enemies  have  been  pretty 
well  identified;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
ones  are  doing  the  mischief  in  any  par- 
ticular ease,  and  in  most  instances  there 
are   si veral  concerned  together. 

The  complicated  character  of  the  prob- 
lem becomes  manifest  when  it  is  said  that 
some  eases  of  apparently  simple  'cold  in 
the  head."  or  coryza,  are  in  reality  nasal 
diphtheria:  and  a  child  thus  afflicted,  who 
coos  to  school,  may  endanger  other  chil- 
dren. Again,  the  pneumonia  germ  itself 
sometimes  produces  coryza,  as  well  as 
tonsilitis.  bronchitis,  quinsy,  abscess  of 
the  middle  eai,  "sinus'*  infection,  menin- 
gitis, peritonitis,  appendicitis,  and  even 
rheumatism! 

Within  the  last  few  years  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  colds  have  been  wholly  revo- 
lutionized. They  are  not  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  low  temperatures — though  it  is 
always  possible  that  a  sudden  chilling  of 
the  body  surface  might  so  reduce  the 
vital  resisting  power  as  to  give  the 
microbes  a  chance  to  get  in  their  work. 
A  cold  is  an  acute  bacterial  infection. 
The  germs  which  cause  colds  are  always 
plentiful  in  unsunned  air,  particularly  in 
shut-in  places.  If  one's  health  is  first- 
rate,  one  is  to  a  considerable  extent  im- 
mune to  their  attack,  but  if  one  happens  to 
be  a  bit  below  par.  with  vital  resistance 
temporarily  lowered,  they  may  accomplish 
an  invasion. 

The  tissues  most  commonly  attacked  by 
them  are  those — readiy  accessible — which 
foi'm  the.  mucous  lining  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  Multiplying  there  in  countless 
numbers,  they  excrete  a  poison  which  is  a 
powerful  irritant — whence  the  uncomfort- 
ableness  that  accompanies  a  cold  in  the 
head.  Tf  a  great  deal  of  the  poison  is  pro- 
duced it  makes  the  sufferer  feel  "sick  all 
over. 

Colds  are  due  to  the  habit  of  living 
indoors,  where  the  germs  breed.  People 
who  live  and  work  in  badly  ventilated 
rooms  suffer  constantly  from  colds.  The 
best  preventive  is  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Unfortunately,  most  people  are  afraid  of 
fresh  air.  holding  an  utterly  mistaken  be- 
lief to  the  effect  that  it  causes  colds.  This 
extraordinary  notion  has  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  ''indoor  plague,"  as 
coryza  has  come  to  be  called. 

The  microbe  of  grippe-  known  to  sci- 
ence as  the  bacillus  influenzae — is  with  us 
till  the  time,  and  kills  a  good  many  people 
every  year.  Once  in  a  while  the  highly- 
infectious  germ  disease  appears  in  a  mal- 
ignant form  in  Centra]  Asia,  journeying 
toward  the  setting  sun  at  a  regular  rate 
of  twenty-odd  miles  a  day —  the  ordinary 
speed  of  a  caravan.  Then,  on  reaching  the 
longitude  of  railroads  and  express  trains, 
it  adopts  a  suddenly  accelerated  gait,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  arrives  upon  our  shores 
and  spread^  over  the  United  States.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  all  the  great  epi- 
demic  maladies  seem  to  originate  in    Asia, 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVES   WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  in  Can- 
ada.  This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
1)7   University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Out.  (tf) 

HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM     —     ALMOST     ANYONE     CAN 

learn  it  al  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  [or  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  SJ3  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 

POULTRY. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PROLIFIC  LAYERS 
of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  Infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cosy  Nook  Duck  Farm, 
North  Hatley,  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
Information.  II.  A.  R.  Mac-donald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada.  (tf) 

FREE— INVESTING     FOR     PROFIT     MAGAZINE. 

Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  maga- 
zine absolutely  Free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar 
anywhere — get  this  magazine — it  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  inteuds  to  invest  $5  or  more  per 
month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000— 
how  to  to  judge  different  classes  of  investments,  the 
Heal  Earning  Power  of  your  money.  This  magazine 
six  months  Free  if  you  write  to-day.  H.  L.  Barber, 
Publisher,  468-72   W.   Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago.       (9) 

MOTION    PICTURE    PLAYS. 

$50  TO  $100  WEEKLY  WRITING  MOVING  Pic- 
ture plays.  You  can  write  them.  We  show  you 
how.  Demand  greater  than  supply.  Experience  or 
literary  ability  unnecessary.  Your  ideas  are  valu- 
able. Turn  them  into  dollars.  Send  for  free  book 
of  valuable  information  and  special  prize  offer. 
Chicago  Photo-playwright  College,  Box  278  CF,  Chi- 
cago. (5c) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
i  me  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 

FARM   WANTED. 

WANTED    TO    HEAR    FROM    OWNER    WHO    HAS 

good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price. 
Northwestern  Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(5  7  9) 

HELP   WANTED. 

WANTED    —    CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    WANTS 

railway  mail  clerks,  city  letter  carriers,  employes  In 
post  offices.  Excellent  salaries.  3  weeks'  vacation 
yearly,  with  full  pay.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free  list  of  positions 
open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  0-189,  Rochester, 
N  V (£)_ 

HOME    DECORATIONS. 

CURTAINS'  ALL  MAKES.  SEND  FOR  NEW 
B  10k  "Ideal  Home  Decorations"  Post  Free.  650  Ex- 
amples from  Actual  Makers.  Imperial  Hem  Cur- 
tains, Casement  Fabrics,  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Linens, 
Underwear,  Laces.  Write  now.  S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
Box  670.    The  Looms,  Nottingham,  England.  (10) 

FOR    SALE. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.50. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock,  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochins.   $10.00.     W.   Telfer,   Dunnville,   Ont.        (tf) 

ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
acres  in  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  in  close-in  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,    Red   Deer,   Alta.  (tf) 

AGENTS   WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED— FOR  STAPLE  ARTICLE. 
Sells  like  wildfire.  Send  10c  for  sample  and  terms. 
Muncey  Supply  Co.,  Muncey,  Ontario,  Can.    Dept.  D. 

(5) 
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anil   thence  travel     westward     by   way   of 
Russia. 

If,  as  often  happens,  there  be  a  tendency 
to  recurrent  colds,  the  treatment  by  vac- 
cination is  recommended — though  in  some 
instances  it  is  less  effective  than  in  others, 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  germs 
causing  the  mischief  are  not  of  the  same 
species  as  the  killed  ones  contained  in  the 
bacterin  administered.  This  difficulty  will 
be  overcome  eventually  —  at  all  events,  for 
patients  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  lux- 
ury— by  having  the  bacterin  prepared  di- 
rectly from  the  microbes  which  are  found 
to  be  afflicting  the  individual  sufferer. 


-®- 


Man-Made  Woman 

The  Western  Idea  of  the    Japanese 
Receives  a  Rude  Shock. 


Wife 


THE  WESTERN  idea  of  the  Japanese  wo- 
man is  somewhat  rudely  shattered  by  Mar- 
ion Cox's  article  in  the  Forum  on  the 
"Man-Made  Woman  of  Japan." 

The  impressionability  and  obsequiousness 
of  its  men,  she  says,  doubtless  issue  from 
the  supineness  of  its  women;  their  subtle 
streak  of  treachery  which  makes  them  so 
unreliable  as  merchants  and  servants  in 
other  lands,  may  issue  from  the  sex-servili- 
ty of  their  mothers,  for  the  enslaved  mind 
ever  subtilizes  and  revenges  itself  in  two- 
facedness. 

There  is  one  divorce  to  every  three  mar- 
riages in  Japan  and  only  1  per  cent,  of  the 
divorces  have  been  sought  by  the  wives. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  public  opinion 
still  penalizes  the  woman  who  will  not  sub- 
mit to  everything  from  her  husband.  When 
a  Japanese  woman  is  t lie  plaintiff  in  a  di- 
vorce suit  she  loses  social  position  or  re- 
spectability;  but  if  she  is  the  defendant  she 
loses  nothing  but  a  bad  husband  and  re- 
tains a  good  chance  of  getting  another  one. 
So  love  for  her  children  and  the  social 
ban  of  sex  are  serving  to  keep  the  Jap- 
anese woman  as  effectually  bound  to-daj 
as  she  was  formerly  bound  by  the  Confucian 
social  and  official  order. 

She  must  be  the  first  to  get  up  in  tl" 
mornings  and  open  the  house  and  greel 
everyone  with  a  cheery  "O-Hayo";  then 
she  goes  out  in  the  diminutive  garden  and 
gathers  a  branch  of  blossoms  or  maple  or 
azalea  twig  and  arranges  them  in  a  vase  i 
the  honorable  tokonoma ;  she  makes  and 
lakes  up  the  honorable  tea  to  her  honor 
able  lord  and  his  honorable  mother;  she 
brushes  her  husband's  clothes,  fetches  and 
carries  for  him,  and  hunts  for  whatever 
odd  jobs  she  can  perform  for  him  and  all 
his  elderly  relations,  until  she,  with  all  the 
servants,  sees  him  off  in  the  mornings  at 
the  doorstep. 

No  one  can  understand  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple until  he  has  seen  the  menagerie-like 
spectacle  of  that  portion  of  its  womankind 
whom  they  place  outside  of  human  rights 
in  a  hideous  travesty  of  human  dignity.  In 
the  dusk  of  every  evening,  just  as  the 
temple  bells  of  Iriya  are  pealing  forth  their 
summons  to  the  strange  gods  of  Nippon, 
this  spectacle  begins;  women,  girls- -the  ma- 
jority mere  children  in  appearance — file  in- 
to cages  which  open  on  to  the  streets,  ex- 
actly like   the  cages   in  a  zoo,  and  sit    for 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  FA«M. 

CHEMISTRY   OF   THE   FARM.     BY   R.    WARRING- 

ton.  F.C.S.  Treating  witli  the  utmost  clearness  and 
conciseness,  anil  in  the  most  popular  manner  possible 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
providing  a  manual  for  those  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  chemistry  and  its  relations  to 
operations  on  the  farm.  120  pages,  ■">  X  7  inches 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MaeLean  Pub. 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  ii  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  first  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  dis- 
cusses the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from 
the  birth  of  the  calf  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
in    l'fe.    whether  on    the   block   or  a1    the   pall.     The 

book  is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  from  largo 
clear  type.  Fully  Illustrated.  5%  x  8  Inches.  196 
pages,  cioth.  Net.  $2.00.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MaeLean  Pub.  Co..  14:',  University   Ave.  Toronto. 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERYBODY.  Hi 
S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants 
of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  gives  a  wide 
range  of  designs,  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  np 
to  $8,000,  and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town 
residences.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been 
tested    by    practical    working.     It    gives   an   estimate 

Of  the  quality  Of  every  article  used  in  the  construc- 
tion,    and     the    COS-t     of    each    article    at     the    time    the 

building  was  erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely 
illustrated.     243  pages.     6x7.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

THE    sit  Dl    OF   CORN.     HV    PROF     \      M.   SI 

smith,  a  most  helpful  book  to  ill  farmers  and  sin. 
dents  Interested  In  the  selection  and  improvement 
of  corn.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs, 
all  of  which  carry  their  own  story  and  contribute 
their     part     in     making     pictures     and     lo\t     matter     a 

clear,   concise  and    Interesting   study   of  corn      Illus- 
trated.    r,x7   Inches,      loo   pages.     Cloth.      Price,    net 
$0.50.      Technical     Book     Dept.,     MaeLean     Pub     Co 
143  University  Ave  .  Toronto. 
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High  Quality  Builds 

Big  Telephone  Business 


THIS  business  was  organized  to  manu- 
facture telephone  equipment  for  in- 
dependent local  and  municipal  sys- 
tems. Eight  from  the  start  our  equipment 
made  records  for  efficiency.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  our  goods  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  quality  and  reliability.  As  a  result, 
our  business  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have  been 
securing  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  new  tele- 
phone business  in  Ontario.  The  business, 
too,  has  been  secured  with  less  effort  than 
business  secured  by  competitors.  The  satis- 
faction our  telephones  and  equipment  have 
given  under  all  conditions  has  paved  the 
way  for  easy  business  getting. 

To  judge  how  fast  our  business  is  growing, 
you'll  remember  we  stated  in  a  previous 
announcement  that  our  business  last  year 
doubled  that  of  the  year  before.  Well,  this 
year  the  first  two  months'  sales  total  more 
than  twice  the  1912  sales  for  the  same 
period.  More  and  more  is  it  being  recog- 
nized by  those  in  the  local  telephone  busi- 
ness, that  we  are  the  legitimate  people  to 
deal  with.  There  are  those  in  the  telephone 
business  who  are  interested  in  depreciating 
the  success  of  the  independent  telephone 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  our  busi- 
ness lies  wholly  and  directly  with  the  in- 
dependent telephone  systems,  and  it  is  to 


our  own  best  interests  to  look  after  these 
systems  well,  as  on  their  success  depends 
the  growth  of  our  business. 

If  you  would  like  a  list  of  the  large  inde- 
pendent telephone  systems  built  in  On- 
tario during  the  last  twelve  months,  just 
drop  us  a  line.  We  would  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  list  of  the  systems,  with  the  make  of 
the  telphones  they  are  using.  In  fact,  if 
you'll  name  over  the  large  independent 
systems  built  during  the  last  year  in  West- 
ern, Northern  and  Eastern  Ontario  you'll 
find  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  using 
our  telephones  and  equipment. 

You  are  absolutely  safe  in  equipping  your 
system  with  our  telephones.  We  guarantee 
them  as  regards  material  and  workmanship. 
In  fact,  we  guarantee  all  our  equipment 
and  materials.  And  in  addition,  we  offer 
to  send  our  telephones  for  Free  Trial,  so 
you  can  test  and  compare  them  with  others 
right  on  your  own  lines  before  risking  a 
dollar. 

We  have  issued  a  new  bulletin,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  our  magneto  tele- 
phones very  completely.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy  on  request.  Ask  for  the 
No.  4  Bulletin. 

Our  famous  No.  3  Bulletin,  which  tells  how 
to  build  telephone  lines,  will  be  mailed  free 
to  those  who  write  for  it. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co, 

LIMITED 
20  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility 

By  ALBERT  iVIVIAN 

There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  than  that  of  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  very  evident  decrease  iu  the  fertility  of  those 
soils  which  have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years,  combined  with  the  increased 
competition  and  the  advanced  price  of  labor,  have  convinced  the  intelligent  farmer  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  future  must  be  based  upon  more  rational  practices  than  those  which  have 
been  followed  in  the  past.  Professor  Vivian's  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  short  winter 
courses  has  admirably  fitted  him  to  present  this  matter  in  a  popular  style.  In  this  little 
book  he  has  given  the  gist  of  the  subject  in  plain  language,  practically  devoid  of  technical 
and  scientific  terms.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  "First  Book"  and  will  be  found  especially  valu- 
able to  those  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  who  intend  to  do  subsequent 
reading.     Illustrated.    5x7  inches.    265  pages.     Cloth.     Net.  $1. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


hours  behind  those  wooden  bars  like  merch- 
andise for  sale. 

Apparently  the  revolution  in  Japanese 
manners  is  only  superficial,  and  the  true 
progress  of  the  nation  is  retarded  by  hide- 
bound custom. 


The  Fuel  of  the  Future 

Is  Oil  to  Become    the    Motive    Power    of 
Commerce? 

THAT  THE  great  manufacturers  have  not 
yet  given  the  subject,  "Oil  Fuel  versus 
Coal,"  the  attention  its  importance  de- 
mands is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  under  this 
heading  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  progress  made  of  late  years  with  pe- 
troleum as  a  motive  power  is  remarkable. 
The  question  of  its  development  in  future 
is  a  serious  question  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Since  the  application  of  steam  as 
a  motive  power  coal  has  been  indispensable, 
But  now  oil  aspires  to  be  more  efficient  and 
therefore  becomes  a  serious  rival  to  the  oth 
er  mineral. 

Oil,  as  a  motive  power,  is  said  to  be  three 
times  as  great  in  its  efficiency  or  propelling 
force.  In  a  steam  vessel  a  large  part  of  the 
crew  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  space  for 
"bunkers"  can  be  diminished  and  utilized 
for  the  storage  of  more  cargo,  so  that, 
given  a  sufficient  supply,  coal  must  be  driv- 
en to  the  wall.  And  here  the  problem  has 
to  be  faced.  Up  to  the  advent  of  the  Diesel 
engine,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  advocates 
of  coal  were  confident,  owing  to  the  great 
disparity  of  production,  that  oil  could  never 
be  a  serious  competitor.  But  it  is  found 
that  coal  can  be  turned  into  oil  by  a  pro- 
cess yielding,  in  some  kinds,  as  much  as  35 
per  cent,  of  workable  oil  fuel;  moreover, 
that  the  coal  waste  from  this  process  can 
be  utilized  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  fact, 
a  factory  has  been  projected  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  such  a  scheme  should  succeed,  the 
use  of  oil  as  a  "propeller"  can  go  on  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present. 

England  will  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  other  countries,  such  as 
the  U.  S.  America  and  Russia.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  case  of  a  war,  the  country  which 
had  no  petroleum  resources  would  suffer 
in  the  contest.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
the  case  of  competition  in  trade,  whether 
on  shore  or  afloat.  Our  own  country  has 
had  a  great  "pull"  over  others  for  many 
years  owing  to  the  possession  of  the  great 
South  Wales  Steam  Coalfield — so  accessible 
and  so  near  the  ports  of  shipment. 

In  the  event,  however,  of  oil  being  used 
universally,  or  even  to  a  larger  extent, 
our  steam  coal  advantage  will  disappear. 
All  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  producing 
crude  oil  from  coal  and  the  way  in  which 
machinery  can  be  adapted  to  the  new  pro- 
duct. The  probability  is  that  the  use  of  the 
Diesel  engine  will  become  general  by- 
and-by;  and  that  the  liquid  fuel 
will  also  be  produced  at  an  average  price, 
unless  the  monopolist  bars  the  way.  Bar- 
ring him  out,  the  fleets  of  the  leading  na- 
tions, whether  naval  or  mercantile,  will  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing.  In  that  case  the 
Briton  will,  doubtless,  hold  his  own  in  the 
contest,  as  he  has  done  for  centuries  in  the 
past,  in  all  modes  of  competition. 
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Watching  the  Child-Mind 
Grow 

Acting  Upon  Suggestions  Reveals  the  Stage 
of  Mental  Development  in  the  Child. 

WOULD  it  interest  you  to  know  whether 
your  child  is,  in  intelligence,  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  average  child  of  his  own 
age?  In  Pearson's  (London)  Magazine, 
termine  the  question. 

Mr.  Michael  West  gives  particulars  of  a 
series  of  tests  which  will  enable  you  to  de- 

These  tests  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Binet 
&  Dr.  Simon  after  experimenting  on  thous- 
ands of  children,  and  they  cover  all  the 
various  functions  of  the  mind  which  an 
average  child  of  each  particular  age  should 
be  able  to  do. 

The  earliest  tests  take  place  beside  the 
cradle  with  bells,  sugar,  biscuits,  and 
candy.  The  "subject"  evinces  the  first 
dawn  of  intelligence  by  following  with  its 
eyes  some  object  such  as  a  lighted  match 
which  is  moved  about,  and  various  tests 
are  proposed  for  children  up  to  the  age  of 
15  years. 

If  a  child  of  seven  can  do  the  tests  not 
only  for  the  average  seven-year-old  child, 
but  also  those  for  eight  and  nine-year-old 
children,  he  is  two  points  above  the  aver- 
age. If  a  child  of  nine  cannot  do  the  tests 
for  a  nine-year-old  child,  then  try  him  with 
the  eight  and  seven  and  so  on  until  his  real 
place  is  found. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  West  gives  par- 
ticulars of  a  "suggestibility"  apparatus, 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  how  far 
various  people's  minds  are  open  to  sugges- 
tion. 

Suggestibility,  he  says,  is  very  important 
not  only  to  science,  but  also  in  every  act 
of  every-day  life. 

When  I  say  "You  are  going  to  throw 
yourself  out  of  the  window,"  I  have  put  an 
idea  into  your  mind.  That  idea  is  a  ner- 
vous current  along  certain  wires.  If  noth- 
ing prevents  it  that  current  will  spread  and 
flow  along  down  to  the  muscles  and  you 
will  actually  throw  yourself  out  of  the 
window. 

I  said  "if  nothing  prevents  it."  But  in 
ordinary  circumstances  when  I  put  an  idea 
into  your  mind  you  consider  it  before  you 
let  is  spread  and  realize  itself. 

When  I  say  "Your  are  going  to  jump  out 
of  the  window,"  the  subject's  intellect 
thinks  about  the  statement  and  says,  "No, 
I  am  not  going  to  do  so,"  and  rejects  the 
idea. 

It  is  like  sending  a  proposal  to  a  house 
of  business  that  their  men  should  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work.  In  the  ordinary  way 
the  suggestion  goes  up  to  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  he  considers  it  and  rejects  or  ac- 
cepts it  before  it  comes  to  the  men.  But 
supposing  I  square  the  head  of  the  firm,  or 
deceive  him  in  some  way  so  that  he  does 
not  look  into  the  matter,  but  lets  it  pass 
straight  to  the  workman;  or  supposing  I 
drug  him  so  that  he  can't  look  into  it,  and 
so  get  the  proposal  straight  to  the  men; 
that  is  what  happens  in  the  brain  in  Sug- 
gestion. 

In  some  way  I  put  the  intellect  out  of 
action  so  that  the  idea  realizes  itself  of  its 
own  accord,  as  it  naturally  tends  to  do, 
without  being  stopped. 


Getting 
right 
down  to 
brass 
tacks! 
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P.A. 


in  the  tidy    S 
2  oz.  = 

red  tin 


Copyright  by  R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co.,  Wiusion- 

Satem,  N.  C,  1913. 

Says  "Hunch": 

"You  buy  P.  A.  around  the 
corner,  up  in  Alaska,  down 
in  Georgia  —  or  anywhere 
else  you  might  journey. 
You'll  find  it  the  king-pin 
of  'em  all  everywhert,  be- 
cause men  know  it's  the  joy 
smoke!  Try  it  in  one  of 
those  'Bent  lingers'  Doc 
\ssmoking  up  top  there.'* 


frtiNCE  Albert 

the  inter-national  joy  smoke 

You  hit  lip  a  jimmy  pipe  jammed  brimful  of  P.  A. 
and  get  a  run  for  your  money  !  Talk  about  pipe  smok- 
ing !  There  never  was  anything  like  P.  A. — so  fresh 
and  fragrant,  so  good  ! 

There's  joy  stored  up  for  you  in  every  grain  of  this 
bully  tobacco — whether  you  light  the  old  jimmy  or  roll 
a  cigarette — every  puff  makes  it  more  and  more  the  to- 
bacco that  ticklesyourpalatemost !  Your  brand?  Listen: 
P.  A.  can't  bite,  because  the  patented  process  by 
which  it  is  made  cuts  out  the  sting.  Hence,  it's  one  long 
joy  pull — from  first  fire-up  down  to  the  sweet  "heel." 
Get  the  idea  while  the  spirit  of  Spring  is  bubbling 
in  your  system! 

Most  Canadian  dealers  now  sell  Prince  Albert  in 
the  tidy  2  oz.  red  tin.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  it,  tell  him  to  order  from  his  Jobber. 
Leading    Canadian  jobbers    are   now    supplied. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 


SUBSCRIBERS 

will  do  the  manufacturer  and  this  paper  a  great  service  by  men- 
tioning "Farmer's"  when  answering  advertisements. 

The  advertiser  wants  to  know  what  prompted  the  enquiry,  and  we 
want  him  to  know  that  his  advertisement  in  "Farmer's"  pays  him. 
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This  Watch  Free 

TO  ANY  BOY 


Tins  "Railroad  King"  Watch  is  an  absolutely 
guaranteed  timekeeper,  n  is  stem  wind  and  stern 
set,  double  dusi  proof  back,  and  will  he  given  in 
either  ni<  kel  or  gold  finish  case.  Regular  man's 
size.  S«nd  us  your  name  and  :i(l<lr«s*  and  we  will 
send  you  30  sets  of  Floral,  Greeting:,  Birthday, 
and  other  post-cards  to  sell  at  10  cents  a  set  (six 
beautiful  cards  in  each  set).  When  sold  send  us 
the  money,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 

DEPT.    148  TORONTO 


BRACELET  FREE 


We  \\iii  give  this  beautiful  engraved,  rolled 
gold  bracelet  free  of  charge  to  any  girl  or  young 
lady  who  will  sell  30  sets  of  our  embossed  Floral. 
Greeting.  Birthday  and  other  Post  Cards  at  10 
cents  a  set  (6  beautiful  cards  in  each  set). 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  the 
cards  to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the  money  and 
we    will    send    you   the   Bracelet.      Address 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 


DEPT.   149, 


TOKOXTO,   OXT. 


FREE  TO  BOYS 

Special  Magic  Lantern  (with  12  slides).  Rubber 
Type  Printing  Outfit,  Toy  Steam  Engine,  with 
whistle,  fly  wheel,  ami  everything  complete  I'm- 
running,  Gold  Signet  Ring,  Electric  Flashlight  or 
Guaranteed    Watch    tree   to  any   boy.     Send   your 

name  and  ue  will  send  you  HO  sets  of  beautiful 
Greeting,  Birthday,  Scenic  and  Floral  Posl 
Cards   to   sell   at    ten   cents   a   set    (six   cards   in  each 

set).  When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and  we  will 
send  you  whichever  prize  you  choose.  For 
selling  40  sets  we  will  give  you  a  Moving  Picture 

Machine   or  a    Simplex    Typewriter.      Address 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 


DEFT.   150, 


TORONTO. 


Now  there  arc  various  ways  of  prevent- 
ing the  Intellect  (the  head  of  the  firm) 
from  vetoing  an  idea.  We  may  knock  him 
on  the  head  or  drug1  him,  or  lock  him  up  in 
a   room  hy   himself. 

That  is  the  first  way.  and  t hat  is  prac- 
tically what  we  do  in  hypnotism.  When 
a  person  is  hypnotized,  his  mind,  which 
in  the  ordinary  state  is  one,  a  unity  work- 
ing: all  together  like  a  well  organized  busi- 
ness under  its  head  man,  is  broken  up  into 
parts.  It  cannot  act  all  together  and  con- 
sider. Every  idea  that  goes  into  the  mind 
realizes  itself  straight  away  with  nothing 
to   stop  it. 

Thus,  if  T  say  to  him,  "You  are  going 
to  throw  yourself  out  of  the  window,''  the 
idea  spreads  into  the  outgoing  wires  at 
once  and  realizes  itself;  the  subject  throws 
himself  oul  of  window.  If  I  say  "this 
poker  is  red-hot,"  the  idea  realizes  itself 
at  once  with  nothing  to  stop  it,  and  the 
Subject    lei  Is    il    as   red-hot. 

In  children  the  mind  lias  not  yet  become 
properly  organized,  so  that  when  a  father 
says  I"  a  child.  "You  will  sit  down,"  the 
idea  realizes  itself  tit  once;  the  child  does 
not  employ  his  intellect  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  wants  to  sit   down  or  not. 

So  with  animals,  if  one  sheep  or  cow 
starts  running  they  all  run  for  no  reason 
whatever;  the  idea  has  come  and  there  is 
ii"  intellecl   to  -top  it  realizing  itself. 

So  with  a  crowd  of  human  beings.  When 
people  are  massed  together  they  are  very 
"suggestible."  That  is  a  fact  very  well 
known  to  psychologists  and  sociologists 

Ideas  are  very  apt  to  realize  themselves 
of  tin  ir  own  accord  in  the  brains  of  a 
crowd,  much  more  apt  to  do  so  than  when 
the  same  people  are  alone,  separate,  and 
not   all  pressed  together  in  a  lump. 

Suggestibility  enters  into  nearly  every- 
thing in  life.  Take  it  for  instance,  in  the 
Theatre.  The  actor's  effect  depends  entire- 
ly on  his  power  of  suggestion  and  the  sug- 
gestibility of  his  audience. 

It  is  possible  to  realize  how  much  sugges- 
tion enters  into  the  work  of  the  theatre 
from  the  following  contrast.  If  a  man 
in  a  drawing-room  (where  people  are  not 
massed  together  and  hence  are  not  very 
suggestible)  laughs  at  his  own  joke,  the 
probability  is  thai  no  one  else  will  laugh 
at  it.  The  idea  of  laughing  enters  their 
minds,  but  it  is  promptly  vetoed.  But  if 
a  man  on  the  stave  laughs  the  whole  thea  re 
will  begin  to  chuckle. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  play  Vice 
Versa.  The  .joke  of  the  play,  that  the  la- 
ther and  son  have  changed  places,  is  made 
known  to  the  audience  in  the  first  act. 
But  in  the  fourth  act  Uncle  Marmaduke, 
one  of  the  characters,  hears  it  for  the  first 
time  and  goes  into  fits  of  laughter. 

The  actor  whom  I  saw  in  that  part  did 
the  laughter  very  well,  and  the  whole  house 
shrieked  with  laughter;  in  fact,  one  wo- 
man behind  me  was  .almost  hysterical.  The 
remarkable  thing  was  that  this  actor's 
laughter  was  of  rather  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  it  is  a  literal  fact  that  the  audience's 
laughter  was  a  copy  of  it.  I  found  thai  I 
was  laughing  in  that  way  myself;  then  I 
noticed  that  so  was  everybody  else,  while 
the  laugh  of  the  woman  behind  me  was  a 
perfect    imitation. 

The  laughter  at  an  ordinary  joke  is 
rational,  the  intellect  passes  the  idea;  but 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

REVOLUTIONIZED 

BY    NEW    INVENTION 


Films,   Plates   and   Dark   Room 
Made  Unnecessary 


New    Camera    Takes    Finished 
Pictures  In   Two  Minutes 


Mr.  Edmond  F.  Stratton,  of  New  York  City, 
has  invented  a  camera  that  takes  and  com- 
pletes pictures  ready  to  see  in  two  minutes. 
It  does  away  with  the  expense  of  buying  films 
or  plates  and  the  trouble,  expense  and  delay 
of  having  them  developed  and  pictures  priuted 
by  a  photographer.  The  camera  has  a  fixed 
focus  lens  and  there  is  no  delicate  focusing 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  or  for  you  to 
learn  to  operate. 

This  camera,  which  is  called  the  Gordon 
Camera,  is  being  manufactured  by  the  Gordon 
Camera  Company,  of  New  York.  As  ttiey  are 
desirous  of  making  it  known  in  every  locality, 
they  are  making  a  special  offer  to  our  readers. 
For  a  limited  time  upon  receipt  of  $2.50  (and 
90  cents  additional  to  cover  express  charges, 
sensitized  cards  and  developing  powders)  they 
will  send  you  a  regular  $5  Model  A  Gordon 
Camera. 

The  sensitized  cards,  which  make  pictures 
2%x3%  inches,  are  wrapped  for  daylight 
loading,  and  the  powders  make  the  develop- 
ing solution  to  be  put  into  the  developing 
tank,  which  is  inside  the  camera.  The  camera 
itself  is  5x8%x9  inches,  and  weighs  2  pounds 
4  ounces. 

The  cost  of  taking  pictures  with  the  Gordon 
camera  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison  to 
all  other  cameras.  Extra  sensitized  cards  can 
be  bought  for  1%  cents  each,  and  1"  cents 
worth  of  developer  will  develop  over  40  pic- 
tures. The  Gordon  Company  sells  flash  light 
lamps  for  80  cents,  which  will  enable  you 
to  take  pictures  at  night  in  your  own  par- 
lor, or  out  of  doors. 

The  operation  of  this  new  camera  is  so 
simple  that  any  little  boy  or  girl  can  easily 
take  good  pictures  with  it  after  reading  the 
directions  sent  with  each  one.  There  is  no 
customs  duty  to  be  paid,  as  the  Gordon  Com- 
pany will  ship  to  you  from  their  Canadian 
factory,  which  is  near  Toronto.  All  orders 
and  letters,  however,  must  be  sent  to  their 
office,  which  is  at  L798  Stuyvesant  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y.  When  ordering  a  camera 
under  this  special  offer  be  sure  to  mention 
that  you  are  a  reader  of  THE  TORONTO 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


BE  A  VENTRILOQUIST 

earn  from  $30.00  to  $500,00  a  week,  the  best  paving 
profession    in  the  world.      VENTRILOQUISTS 
ARE  ALWAYS   IN   DEMAND.      Send  stamp 
for  particulars  to 
B.  J.  MURFIN,  Box  222,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


STAMMERERS 


I 


The  methods  employed  at  the  Arnott  Institute  are 
the  only  Logical  method!  for  the  cure  of  stammering. 
They  Insure  NATURAL  Speech.  If  you  have  the 
slightest  Impediment  in  your  speech  don't  hesitate  to 
write  us.  Cured  pupils  everywhere.  Pamphlet,  piir- 
ticuUrs  and  references  sent  on  request. 

The  Arnott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont..  Can 
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here  it  was  obviously  pure  suggestion  be- 
cause the  whole  theatre  was  shrieking  with 
laughter  at  a  joke  which  they  had  seen  for 
the  last  four  hours. 

Notice  also  that  the  gallery,  where  peo- 
ple are  all  pressed  together,  is  much  more 
suggestible  than  the  front  of  the  theatre, 
because  close  crowding  always  makes  peo- 
ple more  suggestible.  That  is  why  a  senti- 
mental scene  will  go  down  witb  a  crowded 
gallery,  but  not  with  the  stalls  and  the 
boxes. 

In  advertising,  suggestion  is  extremely 
important.  The  purpose  of  advertisements 
which  simply  puts  "Buy  So-and-So's 
Soap''  on  hoardings  is  to  get  the  idea  fixed 
in  the  mind  so  that  the  intellect  will  not 
veto  it.  and  the  idea  will  realize  itself  of 
its  own  accord. 

The  essential  thing  about  advertisements 
that  depend  on  suggestion  is  that  they 
should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
That  is  very  expensive,  and  I  maintain 
it  is  quite  useless.  What  the  modern  ad- 
vertisement reader  wants  is  argument. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  form  of 
suggestion.  Instead  of  disposing  of  the 
intellect  by  locking  it  up  by  itself,  or  drug- 
ging it,  or  catching  it  when  it  is  tired,  it  is 
possible  to  deceive  it,  so  that-it  passes  the 
idea  without  properly  looking  into  it. 

That  is  the  system  on  which  good  Amer- 
ican advertising  depends  at  present.  In- 
stead of  saying  only  "Buy  my  Soap,"  they 
give  also  some  argument,  quite  weak,  per- 
haps, but  which  is,  at  any  rate,  enough  to 
deceive  the  intellect  into  letting  the  idea 
pass  and  realize  itself,  instead  of  vetoing 
it  straight  away. 

For  instance,  they  may  say,  "Because  it 
is  made  with  Terebaxia  plant,  and  will 
give  you  a  good  complexion." 

If  you  take  this  form  of  suggestion  in  a 
rnuch  simpler  instance  you  will  see  how 
that  advertisement  works. 

Supposing  I  showed  you  a  stick  with  a 
little  bit  of  wire  round  it,  and  I  said  "This 
wire  is  hot,"  your  intellect  would  veto  the 
idea  "Heat"  at  once. 

'•Nonsense,  why  should  it  be?" 

Supposing  I  unwound  that  piece  of  wire 
from  the  stick  and  placed  it  on  a  board 
with  three  electric  lamps  behind  it  and  put 
wires  which  seem  to  lead  the  current  on 
from  the  lamps  to  the  piece  of  wire,  so 
that  it  looked  as  if  when  the  lamps  were 
alight  the  current  would  be  flowing:  through 
it.  fe 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  current  does 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  wire  is  just  as 
innocent  of  any  electric  current,  or  any 
heat  either  as  when  it  was  on  the  stick. 
But  the  apparatus  satisfies  the  subjcH  's 
intellect,  so  that  he  sees  no  reason  why 
the  wire  should  not  be  hot;  in  fact,  he  sees 
an  apparent  reason  why  it  should  be.  And 
when  I  say  "This  wire  gets  hot  when  the 
lamps  light  up."  the  idea  is  admitted  into 
his  brain  and  allowed  to  realize  itself. 

That  wire  experiment  is  the  principle 
°f  Seashore's  suggestibility  apparatus. 
"W  ith  it.  it  is  possible  to  measure  accurately 
how  tar  various  people's  minds  are  open 
to  suggestion. 
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R.  H.  Williams  &  Sons, 


Limited 
'THE  GLASGOW  HOUSE' 

"  The  Mail  Order  House  of  Saskatchewan  " 


REGINA,  sask. 


HAVE  YOU   RECEIVED  OUR   NO.   4  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  ? 

It  is  full  of  wondrously  good  values,  exactly 
suited  to  your  wants.  Iu  the  112  pages  are  con- 
tained merchandise  most  up-to-date  in  style,  and 

character. 


FOUR  "TEST-OUT"  VALUES  OF 
DELIVERY   PAID   MERCHANDISE 

We  mean  to  break  :ill  selling  records — 
5.000  new  customers  is  our  slogan  for  this 
spring  and  summer.  We  were  never  better 
able  to  serve  you.  Let  us  convince  you 
to-day. 

The  Lily  Kid  Glove. — Every  pair  guaran- 
teed. Made  of  a  fine  quality  of  kid,  over- 
sewn seams,  witb  neat  stitched  backs.  Two 
dome  fasteners,  in  colors  of  black,  tan, 
white  and  grey.  Sizes  5V2  to  7%-  Price, 
delivered,  85c  pair. 

Ladies  Silk  Lisle  Thread  Hose,  45c  Pair. 
— A  504.  Extra  fine  silk  lisle,  of  a  close 
even  thread.  Hermsdorf  dye  and  have  a 
brilliant  finish,  double  soles  and  spliced 
heel  and  toes,  giving  great  wear.  Colors 
black  and  tan.  Sizes  8y2,  9,  9Y2,  and  10. 
Price,   delivered,   45c.    pair. 

Special  Value  in  Brasseries.  I.  708.  Made 
of  a  fine  white  Batiste  and  well  boned. 
Pretty  embroidered  insertion  with  fine  em- 
broidery edging.  Double  armpits  and 
specially  well-made.  Sizes  32  to  42.  Price 
delivered   69c 

Wonderful  Value  in  Men's  Mercerized 
Handkerchiefs.  4  for  25e.  Hemstitched 
border,  beautifully  soft  finished.  Smart 
colored  borders.    Price,  delivered,  4  for  25c. 


Something  Especially  Good 
Has  Been  Produced  in — 
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iVI  3.  D  1  6  in  C £Ag   Flavor  de  Luxe 


It  is  a  pure,  vegetable  product  that 
makes  a  perfect  table  syrup  by  adding 
it  to  white  sugar  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
Do  not  boil. 


It  combines  readily  with  the  most  deli- 
cate ingredients  and  gives  a  dainty, 
delicious  flavor  for  cakes,  pastries, 
candies  and  desserts. 


Grocers  sell  it.     If  not,  send  50c  for  2  ox.  bottle  to 

CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Seattle,  Wash. 

2c  in  stamps  will  bring  our  Booklet,  "Mapeline  Dainties. 


Take  a  Handful  of  "St. 
Lawrence"  Sugar  Out  To 
The  Store  Door 

— out  where  the  light  can  fall  on  it — and 
see  the  brilliant,  diamond-like  sparkle,  the 
pure  white  color  of  every  grain. 

That's   the   way   to   test  any   sugar — 
that's   the   way  we  hope   you   will  test 


Su^ar 

ComDare  it  w^^  any  other  sugar — compare  its  pure  white  sparkle — 
I. its  even  grain — its  matchless  sweetness. 

Better  still,  get  a  20  pound  or  100  pound  bag  at  your  grocer's  and  test 
"St.  Lawrence  Sugar"  in  your  home. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED, 


MONTREAL 

67A 
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A  Fern  Dish,  1XA  inches  wide,  made  in 
finest  silver  plate,  handsome  pierced  de- 
sien,  with  removable  earthenware  lining. 


No.  F-500 


$3.50 


A  Pudding  Dish,  12  inches  wide,  fine 
heavy  silver  plate,  "bead"  edge,  remove- 
able  lining  which  can  be  use  for  baking. 


No.  F-501 


$5.00 


Two  articles  of  exceptional  value  selected  from  our  Silverware  stock, 
and  offered  as  Gift  Suggestions  for  the  June  Wedding.  Either  would 
be  a  gift  that  could  be  used  for  many  years,  and  would  thus  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  donor. 

Our  stock  abounds  with  such  articles — useful  as  well  as  ornamental — 
and  your  choice  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  you  wish  to  spend.  Irres- 
pective of  price,  QUALITY  is  our  first  consideration,  and  whatever  you 
buy,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  the  best  we  can  give  you  for  the  money. 

Our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

contains  a  most  wondrous  assortment  of  articles  suitable  not  only  for  Wed- 
ding Gifts,  but  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose.  It  will  be  forwarded 
toTyou,  post  paid  on  request. 

In  buying  "  Ryrie  "  Silver,  you  pay  only  the  actual  factory  cost, 
plus  our  very  modest  profit — the  ordinary  retailer  cannot  buy  to  better 
advantage."] 

We  Deliver  at  Our  Risk  and  Expense 

to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  Yukon  excepted,  and  will  promptly  ex- 
change your  purchase,  if,  after  seeing  it,  you  are  in  any  way  dissatisfied. 
This  guarantee  prevents  loss  or  dissatisfaction. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  F. 


RYRIE  BROS.,  LIMITED 

Established  1S.S4 
DIAMOND  MERCHANTS  SILVERSMITHS 

Importers  and  Manufactures  of 

Clocks  Watches  China  Cut  Glass 

Bronze  and  Marble  Statuary  Leather  Goods  Stationery 

134-136-138  Yonge  TORONTO 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  ipurchase    your   wants    from    houses  advertising  in   "Farmer's 
Magazine."    They  represent  the  good  houses  in  their  particular  line. 

Progressive  manufacturers  usually  have  the  best  values.     Progres- 
sive manufacturers  advertise. 


Wonderful  Negro  Enterprise 

In  Fifty  Short  Years  a   Race   of   Chattels 
Have  Acquired  $700,000,000  of  Property 


"LAST  MONTH  occurred  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
gro slaves,"  says  the  World's  Missionary 
Review. 

Boston,  the  centre  of  the  abolition  pro- 
paganda of  days  gone  by,  had  a  double 
celebration.  That  under  the  direct  aus- 
pices of  the  colored  people  themselves  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Eliot,  the  ex-President 
of  Harvard.  The  white  people  had  their 
celebration  in  Park  Street  Church,  where 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Congressman 
McCall,  who,  among  other  things,  referred 
to  the  following  facts,  he  said : 

"Never  in  history  has  a  race  made  such 
educational  and  material  progress  in  the 
same  time  as  has  the  American  Negro.  Be- 


Saving  a  shade  tree  by  surgery  and 
cement.  The  interior  decay  proved  to 
be  large  enough  for  a  boy  to  enter. 

ginning  with  nothing,  and  in  a  country  de- 
vastated by  war,  the  race  has  acquired 
property  amounting  in  all  to  $700,000,000, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  has  been  ac- 
cumulated during  the  last  10  years.  The 
Negro  farmers  of  the  country  own  more 
than  20,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  all  New  England  States, 
excepting  Maine.  When  it  is  considered 
that  half  a  century  ago,  they  were  mere 
pieces  of  pottery,  without  rights,  without 
education,  with  a  barbaric  past,  and  with 
their  history  as  a  race  to  be  made,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  progress  achieved  is 
remarkable." 
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Our  Dress  Department 


New  model  showing  the  extreme  posing  of  plume  to  gain  the  elongated  line. 


Bonnet  toque  with  Rembrandt  crown  of  Wisteria 
hemp  faced  with  black  tagel.  Collar  of  tagel 
round  crown,  sending  in  front  under  an  em- 
broidered ornament  in  Eastern  colors.  Osprey 
mount  in  front. 
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Activity  in  ladies*  neckwear  continues  to  develop,  and 
the  complaint  that  more  help  could  be  utilized  if  it 
was  forthcoming  is  the  only  one  voiced.  Though 
stocks  are  still  selling,  and  will  sell  in  certain 
quantities  all  through  the  summer  season,  the  flat 
collar  or  the  collar  that  is  raised  a  little  at  the  hark 
and  which  is  cut  V-shape  in  front,  is  the  decided 
leader  in  whatever  material  it  is  developed. 
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Williams' 

Shaving  Soaps 


"The  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face" 


When  you  use  Williams' 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
every  shave  is  a  shave  of  per- 
fect comfort  and  economy 

because  the  Holder  Top  not  only 

offers  a  firm,  dry  holding  surface  for 

the  fingers,  but  also  permits  you  to 

use  the  stick  down  to  the  last  bit, 

including  the  part  that  you  used  to  throw  away. 

And  from  first  to  last  you  get  a  rich, 
creamy  lather  that  softens  the  beard,  re- 
mains moist,  and  leaves  the  skin  smooth 
and  refreshed. 

Other  forms  of  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps  are : 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick  S^etdTo" 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder  SickefedTox 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Men's  Combination  Package 

A  liberal  trial  sample  of  Williams'  Holder-Top 
Shaving  Stick,  Shaving  Powder,  Shaving  Cream, 
Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder  and 
Dental  Cream.  Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 
A  single  sample  of  either  of  the  above  articles 
sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Address 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARrS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50~.  pei  p-ii  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 

Limited 

54-64  Fruer  Atc,  Toronto,  Can. 


White  tagel  blocked  shape  faced 
with  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
white  coque  mount  and  black  vel- 
vet ribbon. 


The  greatest  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
printed  fabrics  by  all  the  model  houses,  and 
in  design  and  coloring  Bulgarian,  Persian 
and  Egyptian  patterns  are  most  prominently 
presented.  The  neck  finish  that  is  newest 
shows  a  more  or  less  modified  V  in  front. 
The  predominating  sleeve  is  even  shorter 
than  three-quarter  length.  Just  to  cover 
the  elbow  is  smart. 
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Pattern 

Page 

Patterns  will  be 

sent  Post 

Free  on  receipt 

of  price. 

J660 


5660— CHILD'S    BOMPERS. 

This  garment  has  the  fronts  in  one  with  the 
eg«  of  the  trousers,  but  the  waist  is  divided 
rom  them  in  the  back.  Front  and  back  are 
inttonholed  instead  of  seamed  between  the  legs. 
Lny  of  the  wash  materials  can  be  used  to  make 
his  garment.  The  pattern,  5660,  is  cut  in  sizes 
,  2  and  3  years.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards 
f  36-ineh   material.     Price  of  pattern,   10  cents. 


6021— LADLES'   SHIRT   WAIST. 

A  pretty  and  fashionable  shirt-waist  design  Is 
lere  offered.  The  garment  is  made  with  front 
.nd  collar  in  one,  and  may  have  either  long  or 
hort  sleeves.  The  short  sleeves  are  finished  with 
tolnted  turn-back  cuffs.  Silk,  linen  or  madras 
an  be  used  to  make  this  shirt-waist  with  the 
ollar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material.  The 
(attern,  6021,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  t«>  42  inches  bust 
neasure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
nch  material,  with  %  yard  of  24-lnch  contrast- 
ng  material.     Price   of   pattern,   10  cents. 


Don't  Buy  Your  Summer  Suit 

Until  You  have  seen  Our  Style  Book.     Send  for  it  To-day. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  72  pattern 
pieces  of  the  finest  English  suitings  you  ever  saw.  With  these  suit- 
ings will  come  proofs  to  convince  you  that  you  can  buy  your  spring 
or  summer  suit  direct  from  us  in  London  and  get  better  materials, 
better  fitting  and  better  service  than  you  could  possibly  get  from 
your  local  tailor  for  double  the  cost. 

When  you  receive  these  patterns  you  can  make  this  test.  Pick 
out  the  suiting  you  like,  take  it  to  your  local  tailor,  ask  him  what 
he  would  charge  to  make  you  a  suit  of  that  quality  of  material.  Then 
compare   his   price  with   that  asked   by   us. 

Surely  one  can't  make  a  fairer  offer  than  that.  Sign  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  now.  The  patterns  will  be  sent  by  return  mall.  Or 
write  us  a  postal,  addressed  to 

CATESBYS  ^,1T8ED 

119  West  Wellington  St.,  Toronto.  Coronation  Bid?.,  Montreal. 

160  Princess   Street,   Winnipeg. 

Or   CATESBY,   LTD.,    Tottenham    Court    Road,   London,   England. 

The   "reason   why"   of   our   values   is   that   we   save   you   the   four 

middlemen's  profits  that  your  local  tailor  has  to  pay  before  he  even 

gets  the  cloth. 

Your    suit    is    shipped    five    days    after    your    order   is    received   In 
London.      We   guarantee   perfect   satisfaction    in   every   particular   and 
detail    of    the    transaction.      The    price    in- 
cludes  the   payment   of   all    duty   and   car- 
riage charges  by  us. 


The  "Andover"  is  the  fash- 
ionable type  of  single-breast- 
ed, two-button  suit  that  is 
now  being  worn  extensively 
in  London  and  New  York. 
You   will   be   delighted   with 

$12.50 
If     these     coats     are     made 
double-breasted       style,      75c 
extra. 

Duty  Free  and  Carriage 
Paid. 

'■■■"► 

USE  THIS 
COUPON  NOW 


MESSRS.   CATESBYS,  LIMITED,  Dept.  "8". 

119   West   Wellington   Street,   Toronto. 

Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  your  1913  Style  Book  and 
72  pattern  pieces  of  cloth.  I  am  thinking  of  buying 
a  suit. 

Full    Name    

Full    Address    

Dept 


COMFORT  SOAP 


44 


It's  all  right" 


SAVE    THE    WRAPPERS 


Positively  The  Largest  Sale  In  Canada 


KantKracK 

I   \   TRADE     I    \     MARK       I    \ 


COATED  LINEN 


Coll 


ars 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

Note  the  Patented  Flexible  Lips  that  relieve  all  strain  at  the  front 
fold.  Also  Eeinforced  Buttonhole,  and  Patented  Slit,  which  pre- 
vents pressure  of  button  upon  the  neck.  It  is  linen,  and  retains 
its  linen  appearance. 

Buy  one  at  your  dealer's,  or  send  25c,  giving 
the  style  and  the  size  desired,  for  sample  collar. 
ONE  GRADE  ONLY  AND  THAT  THE  BEST 
Made  in  Canada 

THE    PARSONS   &    PARSONS    CANADIAN    CO. 

104  MAIN  STREET.  HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,'  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


From  a  Kodak  Negative  {reduced) 


Take  a 

KODslK 

with  you 

Let  pictures,  made  from  your  own 
point  of  view,  keep  the  story  of  your 
personal  impressions. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  man. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO 


I 


For  Appearance  Sake 

WEAR    S.D.    COLLARS 

The  collars  thai  will  nol  wilt  on  a  warm  day.  S.  P. 
Collars  retain  their  shape  all  the  time,  need  no  laundering.  ;i 
slight   rub   with   a    clean,   damp   cloth   and    you    have   a    collar 

that  is  clean,  neat,  dressy,  equally  as  good  in  every  respect 
as  a  linen  collar,  but  without  the  disadvantages  anil  expense. 
Made  in   Linen,  Gloss  or  Hull   finish,  in   half  size  from  12  to  18. 

\-K  YOL"R  DEALER  TO  SHOW  VOl  S.  I>.  COLLARS. 

Send    for    style    sheet    if    your    denier    is    not    stocked,    and    give 
us    his    name. 

The  Smith-D'Entremont  Co.,  Ltd.,  1475-77  Queen  St.  w.,  Toronto 


4615 — CHILDREN'S    ONE-PIECE    APRON. 

The  simplicity  of  this  little  apron  will  appeal 
lu  the"  busy  mother,  as  the  garment  can  lie  run 
together  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  apron  is  cut 
in  one  piece,  and  fastens  at  the  back  by  a  small 
strap,  and  at  shoulders  with  buttons  and  button- 
holes.  Pink  and  white  gingham  can  be  used  to 
make  this  apron.  The  pattern,  4615,  is  cut  in 
sizes  1.  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  .Medium  size  re- 
quires  1%  yards  of  27-inch  material.  Price  oi 
pattern,  10  cents 
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5865— LADIES'    DRESS. 

One-piece  dresses  are  always  delightful  whe- 
ther made  of  silk,  pongee  or  wash  material,  and 
we  give  in  this  clever  model  one,  of  the  daintiest 
imaginable  and  one  that  the  amateur  needle- 
worker  can  handle  successfully.  The  dress  can 
be  fashioned  with  high  or  low  neck,  and  has 
full  length  sleeves.  The  closing  is  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front,  from  neck  to  hem.  The  dress 
is  pretty  fashioned  of  linen,  with  contrasting 
goods  to  trim.  The  pattern.  5865,  is  cut  in  sizes 
32  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of 
pattern,  10  cents. 


■     HI 
■    ■    a    I 


WORK  THIS  PUZZLE!  sendnomonevh 

$50i 


mmfiois 


•m, 


IPA'^^% 


CASH 
PRIZE 


ALSO  A  PRIZE  OF  $10  FOR  NEATEST  SOLUTION. 

Somebody  who  sends  for  particulars  of  this  Puzzle  Contest  telling 
us  WHAT  THREE  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  REPRESENTED 
by  the  above  Three  Sketches,  will  receive  a  $50  GOLD  WATCH  or 

$50  IN  GOLD  MONEY!  Try  it  at  once.    It  may  be  you. 
Write  the  names  of  the  States  in  a  letter  or  postcard,  giving  your  Name  and  Address 
BRITISH  PREMIUM  CO.  Dept  52         Montreal,  Canada. 


Obesity,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  &c.,  Cured 

The  System  of  Dieting,  etc.,  I  teach  is  original,  construc- 
tive and  curative.  It  removes  the  cause  of  disease  and  gives 
you  a  healthy  body  and  constant  mental  efficiency.  My 
knowledge  regarding  the  scientific  nutrition  of  the  individual 
and  Scientific  Dietetics  as  a  curative  measure  is  unequalled. 
Results  in  over  4,000  cases  justify  your  investigation. 
Recommended  by  Medical  Advisor,  Prudential  Assce.  Co. 
You  study  the  feeding  of  your  cattle;  why  not  your  own? 
Write  giving  full  particulars 


THOMAS  McCOMBIE,  F.S.D. 

214  Sixth  St.  West  North  Vancouver. 


B.C. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns — Dandelions 
Buck  Plantain,  and  Crab  Grass 
In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all   out. 

Your   dealer   should   have   them— if 

he  has  not,  drop  us  a  line   and   we 

will   send   circulars   and   prices. 

Clipper  lawn   Mower   Co., 

Ilox     10,    Dixon,    111. 


4    COLLAR   BUTTON   FOR  LIFE 

The  •'Comfy"  collar  button  LIES 
FLAT,  saves  your  ties  and  pre- 
serves the  button  hold  of  your 
collars— GET  ONE. 

Sent    to    any    address    In 

Cunada   on   receipt   of   26c. 

Write  Dept.  "M." 

THE    ROBINSON    SALES  CO. 

113  W.lli.iiloD  Si.,  Mod  teal,  Que. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  is  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  INCUBATORS,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  AH  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it,  ONLY  15c. 
C.    C.    SHOEMAKER,    Box    1126,    Freeport,    111. 


5360 


5960 — LADIKS'    APRON. 

This  apron  can  be  made  with  or  without  the 
sleeves.  It  covers  the  entire  dress,  and  has  a 
pocket  in  each  side  of  the  front.  The  pattern 
also  provides  a  dust  cap.  Linen  or  gingham  can 
be  used  to  make  this  apron,  with  the  trimming 
of  contrasting  material.  The  pattern^  5960,  is  cut 
in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  for  apron  and  cap.  5  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  with  %  yard  of  27-inch  con- 
trasting   goods.     Price   of   pattern.    10   cents. 


SATISFACTION 


JRenew  the  Barn 

with  a  paint  that  goes  the  farthest,  wears  long- 
i  st  ami  looks  well  all  the  time.  Durable  eolor- 
ii  taining  paint  that  satisfies  is  found  in 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared 
Paints  and  Varnishes 


made   of  the  best  material,  perfectly  mixed  by  a  special 
machinery,  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

Never  ask  for  paint  without  say'ng  "Jamieson's." 

SOLD  AT  MOST  ALL  HARDWARE  STORES. 


R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Established  1858  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 
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B.  C. 


FRUIT  AND  FARM  LANDS 


British  Columbia  li  the  treasure  house  of  Canada.  It  Is  the  most  fortunate  of  countries,  In 
the  ideal  climatic  conditions  sought  by  the  agriculturist,  dairyman  and  fruit-grower.  Investors 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  B.C.  as  a  prospect  for  sure  returns. 

I  represent  the  North  Coast  Land  Co.,  the  largest  Land  Company  operated  In  British  Columbia 
— paid-up  capital  (1,600,000 — with  old  country  directors. 

We  own  the  pick  of  the  land  in  the  Fort  George,  Nachaco  and  Buckley  Valley  Districts. 

Our  Farm  Lands  are  low — prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $35  per  acre.  Our  10  acre  Fruit  Tracts, 
baring  fine  transportation  facilities  are  cheap  at  $760.00— $150  cash,  balance  $10.00  every  month — 
do  Interest — no  taxes — clear  title. 

WE  GUARANTEE  MONEY  BACK  TO  ANT  WHO    FOB    ANY    REASON    FIND    PURCHASE 

UNSUITABLE. 

W.  M.  INGRAM,  203  Enderton  Bldg.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Late  Superintendent  Dominion  Government  School  Lands 


Three  Western  Canada 

Bargains 

160  acres  improved,  one  mile  from  town,  $1600.00 
320  acres  improved,  \XA  miles  from  town,  $22.00 

per  acre. 

480   acres,   4  miles   from    town,  with   8  [horses,   10 

cows,   all   implements   and    household    furniture, 

all  for  $32.00  per  acre. 

Small  cash    payment.      Balance,  easy  terms   in 
all  of  above. 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

REGINA,         -        -         SASKATCHEWAN 


COMING  BACK 


Many  investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  flocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
not  offering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND    FOR    PARTICULARS    TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1024  9th  St.  East  CALGARY,  ALTA 


MANY  OF  YOU  READERS 

are  contemplating  a  move.  Many  of  you,  we 
know,  long  for  the  success  that  awaits  you  on 
the  prairies  of  Western  Canada. 

Consult  us  about  the  farm  you  need.  Write 
us  or  call  and  our  services  are  at  your  disposal. 


THOMAS  AND  COMPANY 


Real    Estate   Agents 
MOOSE   JAW, 


SASK. 


—  Bankers  — 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Moose  Jaw 


THE  BEAUTIFUL 
OKANAGAN  VALLEY,  B.C. 

When  considering  where  your  next  move  shall 
be,  or  what  is  the  best  opportunity  for  your  next 
profitable  investment,  visit  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
ask  for  our  special  commercial  plan  which  is  sold 
at  moderate  prices  and  easy  terms,  without  in- 
terest. We  are  also  handling  Vancouver  City 
property  and  farm  lands. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Mc WILLIAMS  &  RICHIE 

510  Homer  Street  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

or  Box  25  Summerland.  B.C. 
Phone  Seymour  2940 


PEMBERTON    MEADOWS 

NEAR    VANCOUVER,    BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Farming  land,  with  fine  deep  river  silt  soil,  suoirrlgated  and  virgin,  yielding  heavily  In  potatoes,  hay, 
vegetables,  roots,  and  small  fruits,  with  abundant  grass  and  big  fodder  crops  for  dairying. 
Here  Is  one  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  In  our  Province,  60  miles 
from  salt  water  transportation,  and  less  than  100  miles  north  from  Vancouver,  Just  getting  railroad 
transportation.  The  Pacific  Oreat  Eastern  Railroad,  now  under  rapid  construction,"  will  have  trains 
running  within  18  months. 

This  isn't  a  cattle  country,  and  the  soil  is  too  valuable  for  growing  wheat.  It  furnishes  the  big 
chance  though  for  the  settler  who  is  looking  for  a  place  to  go  in  for  mixed  farming.  Take  40  acres, 
Improve  it,  the  clearing  is  very  light,  and  vou  will  have  a  place  that  will  give  you  a  substantial  in- 
come, year  In  and  year  out.  A  place  that  with  the  Improvement  and  the  settling  of  the  country  will 
be  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  place  where  you  and   your  family  will  always  enjoy  living. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  LEAFLET. 
Let  us  know  about   yourself  and  when  you  are  coming,  then  we  can  help  you. 

BELL  &  BURKE,  326  Homer  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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60'23 


6023 — LADIES'    FIVE-GORED    SKIRT. 

This  skirt  can  be  used  to  complete  a  coat  suit 
or  it  can  be  worn  with  separate  shirt-waists.  It 
can  be  made  with  either  the  Empire  or  regula- 
tion waist  line,  and  closes  at  the  front.  Serge, 
cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  pattern,  6023,  is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price  of  pattern,  10 
cents. 


Protecting  Alberta's 
Beavers 

Concluded  from  page  32.) 

The  awkwardness  of  its  appearance  in 
this  action  is,  moreover,  heightened  by 
the  clumsiness  of  its  figure  and  by  the 
difficulty  which  it  seems  to  experience 
in  dragging  after  it  its  cumbrous  tail 
generally  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
though  sometimes  it  is  slightly  curved 
upward,  and  is  occasionally  moved  in 
a  direction  from  side  to  side.  In  the 
water,  however,  this  member  becomes 
highly  useful,  both  as  a  paddle  and  a 
rudder,  to  urge  it  onward  and  to  direct 
it  in  its  course.  A  mature  beaver  weighs 
from  40  to  60  pounds  and  its  life  is 
from  1  5to  20  years. 

The  animal  prefers  the  northern  side 
of  the  stream  for  the  advantage  of  the 
sun,  and,  when  possible,  takes  the  bank 
of  an  island  rather  than  that  of  the 
mainland,  as  it  afford  greater  security 
from  attacks.  In  this  selection,  how- 
ever, its  instinct  frequently  misleads  it, 
as  it  has  been  known  to  build  in  situa- 
tions where  it  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
cure food,  and  where  it  has,  conse- 
quently, perished  from  starvation. 
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Winning  the  Child's  Smile 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


'Alas !  what  would  the  world  be 
If  the  children  were  no  more? 

We  would  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
More  than  the  dark  before." 

HOW  often  the  child  is  looked  upon  by 
;he  elders  in  the  household  as  an  object 
}f  passing  entertainment,  a  possibility 
;hat  will  grow  into  something  worth 
while !  He  is  for  the  present  a  cause  of 
3onsiderable  trouble,  in  short,  little  less 
than  a  necessary  evil.  He  is  cared  for, 
Df  course,  because  he  is  loved,  but  in 
that  love  and  care  there  is  often  more 
of  blind  instinct  than  intelligent  judg- 
ment. When  parents  consider  how 
completely  and  utterly  a  child,  the 
most  helpless  of  all  young  animals,  de- 
pends upon  them  for  his  moral^  and 
physical  well-being  as  well  as  for  his  ex- 
istence, they  will  not  estimate  so  light- 
ly the  importance  of  careful  thought  in 
directing  the  tender  life  while  the  op- 
portunity is  theirs. 

In  the  first  place  a  child  deserves 
good  ancestors.  He  cannot  choose  these 
for  himself,  and  since  his  happiness, 
his  character,  his  whole  being  depends 
so  vitally  upon  his  parentage,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  who  enters  blindly  into  mar- 
riage without  considering  what  kind  of 
father  or  mother  their  chosen  mate 
would  make — that  young  person  is  not 
giving  his  or  her  possible  children  a 
square  deal. 


A  sound  constitution  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  child.  In  this  age  there 
are  so  many  unnatural  conditions  to 
contend  with  that  the  maintenance  of 
normal  health,  especially  in  children, 
demands  careful  attention.  This  prob- 
lem is  usually  not  so  serious  in  the  case 
of  country  children  as  it  is  with  those 
living  in  overcrowded  city  districts,  but 
there  are  certain  respects  in  which  we, 
as  a  rule,  are  far  too  indifferent.  For 
example,  Jimmy  starts  to  school  and 
does  not  make  as  good  progress  as  his 
brothers.  The  teacher,  if  she  be  inex- 
perienced and  short  of  temper,  may  tell 
him  candidly  that  he  is  "stupid"  and 
the  father  agrees  with  her,  and  decides 
that  they  "will,  have  to  make  a  farmer 
of  Jim!"  But  if  the  mother  observes 
her  boy  closely  she  may  notice  that  he 
is  pale  and  puny-looking,  that  the  eyes 
are  dull  and  listless,  that  the  mouth 
droops  and  remains  open,  and  the  roof 
is  high  arched  and  narrow.  If  he  be 
put  under  the  care  of  a  physician  they 
will  be  told  that  the  child  has  adenoids, 
or  enlarged,  diseased  glands  in  the 
throat;  these  will  be  removed,  and  im- 
mediately his  condition  both  mental 
and  physical  will  begin  to  work  up  to 
normal.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  benefits 
of  general  health  inspection  of  school 
children,  to  which  so  many  mothers 
object;  the  doctor  discovers  at  the  be- 
ginning what  the  parents  might  be 
months  in  finding  out,  possibly  not  until 
it  was  too  late. 


BUST  and  HIPS 

Every  woman  who  attempts  to 
make  a  dress  or  shirt  waist  Imme- 
diately discovers  how  difficult  It  Is 
to  obtain  a  good  fit  by  the  usual 
"trylng-on-method,"  with  herself  for 
the  model  and  a  looking-glass  with 
which  to  see  how  It  fits  at  the  back. 

"HALL-BORCHERT 

PERFECTION  ADJUSTABLE 

DRESS  FORMS" 

d«  away  with  all  discomforts  and 
disappointments  In  fitting,  and  ren- 
der the  work  of  dressmak- 
ing at  once  easy  and  sat- 
isfactory. This  form  can 
be  adjusted  to  60  different 
Ow"  shapes      and     sizes;     bust 

raised  or  lowered,  also 
made  longer  and  shorter  at  the 
waist  line  and  form  raised  or  lower- 
ed to  suit  any  desired  skirt  length. 
Very  easily  adjusted,  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  con- 
taining complete  line  of  Dress  Forms 
with  prices. 

HALL-BORCHERT  DRESS 

FORM  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA.  LIMITED 

156  Bay  Street        •        TORONTO 


Niagara  Fruit  Farm 
^SPECIALzzr 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  owner 
wishes  to  retire  we  have  had  placed  in  our 
hands  one  of  the  finest  Fruit  Farms  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Niagara  District. 

This  property  known  as  "The  Willows" 
consists  of  thirty  acres  sand  and  clay  loam  at 
Winona,  Ontario.  Has  a  fine  modern  frame 
residence  of  13  rooms,  colonial  style  and  prac- 
tically every  city  convenience.  Beautifully 
kept  lawns  and  grounds  overlooking  Lake  On- 
tario. Boating,  bathing  and  fishing  right  at 
hand.  Other  buildings  are  drive  house  and 
fruit  house,  etc. 

This  property  is  all  under  cultivation  and 
in  bearing  fruit.  There  are  3,000  peaches,  1,700 
plums,  185  cherries,  245  currants,  y2  acre  rasp- 
berries, asparagus  and  apples.  Also  200  grapes. 

This  property  is  situated  close  to  churches, 
school  and  post  office.  On  the  main  line  of 
the  G.  T.  K.  and  the  Electric  Radial  to  Hamil- 
ton. Separate  quarters  for  resident  foreman. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  homes  for  any  one 
desiring  to  live  in  the  country,  with  city  con- 
veniences and  have  a  first-class  revenue  com- 
ing in   from   the   property. 

For   full    particulars,    price  and   terms   of   sale 
write  the  exclusive  agents. 

N.B.  This  property  is  marked  much  below 
its  actual  market  value  to  effect  a  quick  sale. 

MELV1N  GAYMAN  &  CO. 

Real  Estate,  Insurance  and   Financial   Brokers 
B  QUEEN  STREET  ST..  CATHARINES.  ONT.« 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 

exists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  othei 
commercial  business. 
You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  We  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally       Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-140  University  Avenue. 
TORONTO  OANADA 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ? 


Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  e very-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we' will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Another  pitiable  condition  too  pre- 
valent in  some  rural  districts  is  the  neg- 
lect to  have  children's  teeth  taken  care 
of.  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  get  into 
town  to  see  the  dentist,  and  the  children 
do  not  urge  it  as  they  would  a  trip  to 
the  circus,  so  teeth  are  allowed  to  de- 
cay, perhaps  beyond  possibility  of  re- 
pair, causing  general  ill-health  and  un- 
necessary suffering.  A  dentist  recently 
told  me  that  if  a  child's,  especially  a 
boy's  teeth  were  cared  for  until  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  they  would  then 
have  reached  a  stage  of  comparative  im- 
munity and  might  have  very  little  more 
trouble.  Worse  yet  are  the  cases  where 
irregular  teeth  are  allowed  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  face,  or  protruding 
upper  teeth  cause  mouth-breathing, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  So  little 
trouble  and  expense  would  remedy  all 
this  if  taken  in  time,  that  it  is  nothing 


The  child  is  much  like  a  flower. 

less  than  an  absolute  wrong  to  neglect 
it  until  the  child  is  grown  up  and  no- 
thing can  be  done. 

It  is  startling  to  note  the  number  of 
children  in  our  cities  suffering  from  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  malformed  limbs, 
and  other  deformities.  "But,"  the 
country  mother  will  argue,  "those 
children  are  kept  perched  on  stools  in 
factories,  or  their  mothers  have  been 
dragged  out  in  the  sweat-shops  before 
they  were  born.  Our  children  run 
about  in  the  fresh  air  half  their  time 
out  of  school."  That  is  indeed  true,  but 
it  is  just  the  time  in  school  which  may 
be  dangerous.  How  often  we  have  seen 
rapidly  growing  boys  and  girls  cramped 
into  the  space  between  a  little  low  .-eat 
and  desk  in  the  country  school,  because 
the  room  contains  nothing  much  better 
than  kindergarten  furniture;  or  per- 
haps we  have  the  other  extreme,  where 
little  children  sit  nervously  swinging 
their  legs  all  day.  We  forget  what  a 
plastic  thing  a  child's  body  is,  and  a 
great  many  of  them,  girls  especially, 
have  serious  trouble  arising  from  this 
twisted  position  in  school.  Malformed 
limbs  and  many  other  deformities  pre- 
sent from  birth  can  be  permanently  cur- 
ed by  skilful,  patient  treatment  in  the 
Children's  Hospital.  I  know  one  wo- 
man who  said  she  "couldn't  bear  to 
come  away  and  leave  her  little  girl  there 
alone."  The  case  was  pronounced  cur- 
able then,  but  the  girl,  who  is  a  young 
woman  now.  will  never  walk  properly. 
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She  has  been  cheated  out  of  her  birth- 
right. 

But  important  as  a  healthy  body  is, 
it  is  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  value  of  a  healthy  mind.  Every- 
where we  see  children,  "little  old  men 
and  women,"  burdened  with  cares  of 
their  own  or  the  proverbial  "sins  of  the 
fathers."  They  do  not  look  happy,  and 
a  child  should  be  positively  happy. 
Elizabeth  Browning  appreciated  keenly 
the  situation  when  she  wrote : — 


"Do     you     hear     the     children     weeping.     O,     my 
brothers, 
Ere  the   sorrow   comes  with   years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their 
mothers, 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

"The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 
The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  their  nest; 

The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west. 

"But  the  young,  young  children,  O,  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! 
They   are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free." 


There  are  many  common  causes  of 
mental  misery  in  children.  They  may 
be  inherited  or  due  to  environment,  but 
we  will  speak  only  of  the  latter.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  a  home  where  the 
father  never  seemed  to  have  any  time 
to  spend  with  his  family  except  during 
meal  hours,  and  while  he  outlined  the 
day's  work  for  each  member  old  enough 
to  be  useful,  and  where  the  mother  was 
always  over-worked  and  fretful,  appar- 
ently a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  bringing 
up  her  children.  Those  parents  would 
no  doubt  leave  their  children  well  off 
financially,  but  they  were  doing  nothing 
to  foster,  in  fact,  were  deliberately 
crushing  out  of  the  child  the  instinct 
of  love.  They  were  robbing  him  of 
one  of  the  essential  human  require- 
ments for  happiness. 

Again,  the  world  is  every  day  pre- 
senting to  the  child  its  mysteries.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  he  cannot  un- 
derstand and  he  is  often  either  lied  to 
or  not  given  a  hearing  at  all.  Surely 
the  least  thing  a  child  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  a  parent  is  honesty,  and  when 
an  answer  must  be  given  to  the  earnest, 
wistful,  inevitable  question.  "Where 
did  I  come  from?"  no  one  has  such  fav- 
orable ground  from  which  to  attack  it 
as  the  mother. 

Some  educationalists  have  advocted 
introducing  sex-teaching  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  the  handling  of  this  im- 
portant subject  is  beyond  the  average 
public  school  teacher,  possibly  a  mere 
schoolgirl  of  eighteen  herself.  Tt  would 
prove  vastly  more  <li-;i~trous  than  bene- 
ficial. As  a  help  to  mothers  T  would 
recommend  MorleyV  little  book  on  this 
subject.  "A  Song  of  Life."  which  deals 
in  the  m<»t  simple,  true  and  beautiful 
manner  with  the  wonderful  mystery  of 
reproduction  in  flower  life,  fish,  birds 
and  mammals.  One  mother  speaking  of 
her  little  boy  said,  "Oh,  he'll  learn  when 
he  goes  to  school."  Had  she  known 
what        -he        was        talking        about. 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


Your    Vacation    Money 


The  young  men  and  women  with  brains  and  initiative  do  not 
sit  down  and  waste  time  wondering  where  their  vacation  money 
will  come  from.  They  use  the  means  that  are  at  hand  to  secure 
it.  They  take  advantage  of  their  spare  time  by  spending  it  at 
work  that  will  earn  the  best  possible  returns. 

Last  Spring  hundreds  of  energetic  young  men  and  women 
earned  the  money  with  which  they  paid  for  their  summer  vaca- 
tion by  looking  after  our  business  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

The  work  is  fascinating,  both  because  it  is  congenial  and 
because  a  few  spare  hours  each  week  devoted  to  it  will  enable 
you  to  enjoy  that  summer  vacation  later  on. 

We  will  appoint  you  local  representative  of  the  two  national 
magazines  of  Canada  —  MacLean's  Magazine  and  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  both  new  subscriptions  and 
renewals.  If  you  will  write  for  particulars  to-day,  we  will  show 
you  how  to  make  extra  money  for  your  vacation. 


THE 


MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO., 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE 

TORONTO 


LTD. 


40  YEABS — "I  have  taught 
Latin  and  French  for  40  years, 
using  Fasquelle,  Otto,  Ann, 
Worman,  Berlitz,  etc.,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
De  Brlsay  Method  Is  the  only  one  that  la  really 
effective  for  French." — G.  C.  Loney,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  by  mall. 
L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY         Bank  St.  Ottawa 


1st    Mortgage    Bonds  on  Montreal 

Realty.  Payable  Quarterly. 
10  Year  Gold  Bonds  of  $100,  $500.  $1,000 
(or  multiples),  payable  10%  cash  and 
10%  a  month  if  desired.  FREE  BOOK- 
LET. Principal  and  Interest  fully  guar- 
anteed  by   the 

MARCIL    TRUST   CO..    LIMITED 

Paid     Capital— $1,000,000.00. 

Reserve— $1 ,500,000.00. 

180    St.    James  Street.      Montreal 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

Amateur  and  professional  photography  taught  right  at 
your  home  in  spare  time  UNDER  CANADA'S  EXPERT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CRITIC  AND  TEACHER. 

Be  an  expert  amateur  or  a  capable  professional.     Don't 
experiment.     Don't  guess.     Learn  How. 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 

SHAW  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

393  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO 
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The   Manager's  Chair 

is  the  chair  that's  hardest  to  fill.  The  market  is  scarce  of  com- 
petent men  qualified  for  the  higher  positions.  Are  you  going 
to  try  for  the  better  place? 

KENNEDY    SCH  OOL 

can  help  you  to  make  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  success  In 
business  life.  The  sure  way  to  success  is  to  qualify.  We  can 
give  you  the  necessary  business  training.  Other  young  men  and 
women   have  been  helped   by  us.     We  can   help  you. 

WRITE    TO-DAY    FOR    CATALOGUE. 
OUR     TERMS     WILL,     PLEASE     Vol. 

THE   KENNEDY   SCHOOL   f7oBR°oSN  xe,<J 


.she  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
false  and  horrible  revelation  in 
store  for  her  boy,  for  we 
have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
average  rural  school  at  present  is  the 
worst  hotbed  of  unwholesome  sex  ideas 
in  the  community.  If  all  parents  would 
see  that  their  own  children  were  intel- 
ligently guarded  in  this  matter,  how 
much  misery  the  world  would  be  saved. 

In  order  that  the  children  may  be- 
come good  citizens  we  owe  them  a 
chance  to  learn  early  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship.  For  example,  hu- 
maneness and  kindness  are  often  quick- 
ened by  giving  the  children  pets.  An 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  earning  and  owning  it. 
I  heard  a  lady  ask  a  little  boy  what  he 
wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up. 

"I  want  to  be  a  father,"  he  replied, 
"  'cause  they've  got  all  the  money. 
And  I  was  not  much  surprised  that  such 
was  his  idea  of  fatherhood. 

What  we  need  is  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion, a  more  thoughtful  study  of  the 
rights  and  needs  of  childhood.  It  is 
not  that  we  are  indifferent  or  thought- 
less or  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  their  greatest  good,  but 
I  think  we  are  too  often  inclined  to 
regard  any  method  other  than  those 
used  by  our  mothers  as  mere  fads,  even 
though  results  prove  their  worth.  The 
situation  is  in  a  few  cases  nearly  as  bad 
as  that  in  the  story  told  of  a  minister 
who,  when  visiting  a  parishioner,  saw 
the  mother  feed  her  infant  fried  fish 
and  pickles.  To  his  horrified  remon- 
strations  the  woman  replied  with  superi- 
ority, "You  can't  tell  me  anything  about 
babies.    I've  buried  seven  of  them." 


Unconscious  Jokes 

Two  serious-minded  politicians,  in 
the  Imperial  House,  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  recently 
made  verbal  slips — one  perpetrating  an 
unconscious  pun,  and  the  other  an  un- 
conscious "bull."  Neither  of  them  of- 
ten allows  himself  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  joke,  and  the  merriment  was  for  that 
reason  the  more  pronounced.  Austen 
objected  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer "ostentatiously"  distinguishing 
between  him  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench,  whilst  Mr. 
Dillon  was  heard  to  say,  in  connection 
with  the  Guillotine  Resolution,  "these 
bonds  and  gags,  which  were  invented 
by  the  Tory  Party  for  the  coercion  of 
Ireland,  have  now  come  home  to  roost." 
It  was,  by  the  way,  an  Irish  Unionist 
M.  P.  (Captain  Cooper,  who  represented 
South  Dublin  in  the  last  Parliament) 
who  once  talked  about  "red-herrings 
drawn  across  the  trail  and  now  coming 
home  to  roost." 
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Making  a  New  Apple 

By  W.  J.  L.  Hamilton 


Amongst  the  many  successful  fruit- 
growers it  is  strange  that  so  few  turn 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  new 
varieties.  True,  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  varieties,  particularly  amongst 
apples,  but  many  of  these  are  of  but 
little  commercial  value,  whilst  others 
again  have  merely  a  local  interest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  out  of  many  thousands  of 
trees  only  one  may  be  of  value,  has  had 
a  deterrent  effect.  If  so,  the  experience 
of  the  writer  may  afford  encouragement 
to  those  who  have  held  back  for  this 
reason.  Out  of  some  two  thousand  apple- 
seedlings,  two  hundred  and  fifty  plum 
and  prume  seedlings  and  sixty  cherry 
seedlings,  five  apples  have  so  far  been 

Eroduced  (many  others  not  yet  having 
orne  fruit)  of  real  value,  seven  plums, 
two  prunes  and  five  cherries.  But  some 
of  these  fruits  have  not  enough  distinc- 
tive value  to  be  worth  putting  on  the 
market  as  new  varieties.  For  this  to  be 
worth  while  the  fruit  must  possess  some 
point  of  sufficient  merit  for  it  to  stand 
out  prominently  from  others  of  its 
class. 

To  illustrate  this  statement  by  con- 
crete examples,  out  of  the  five  before 
mentioned  apple  seedlings,  two  at  least 
possess  special  features  important  en- 
ough to  make  them  worth  while.  One 
of  these,  christened  the  "Millionaire" 
(one  parent  is  wealthy  and  the  other  a 
king)  has  the  large  size,  form,  and  sub- 
stance of  the  King  apple,  the  hardiness, 
freedom  from  disease,  and  prolific  bear- 
ing powers  of  the  Wealthy,  the  color, 
flavor  and  season  being  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  In  weight  some  of  the 
apples  were  over  fifteen  ounces,  and 
they  are  equally  good  for  cooking  and 
eating.  The  main  commercial  value  of 
this  apple  (beside  its  high  quality)  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  matures  just  in  time 
to  ship  to  the  Prairie  Provinces  before 
freezing,  whilst  in  that  climate  it  will 
keep  for  several  months. 

The  other  apple  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  Gravenstein  both  in  appear- 
ance and  taste,  but  it  will  keep  green 
until  Christmas.  Hence  its  name 
"Christmastein."  As  the  Gravenstein 
is  one  of  the  best  sellers  in  B.  C.,  the 
importance  of  a  variety  extending  its 
season  is  manifest.  As  to  the  other 
three  varieties,  they  will  have  value  if 
they  keep  as  long  as  they  promise  to  do, 
but  time  is  the  only  test  for  this. 

As  to  plums,  prunes,  and  cherries, 
two  plums,  two  prunes  and  one  cherry 
have  so  far  developed  distinct  qualities, 
the  balance  bein^  good,  but  not  show- 
ing sufficient  improvement  upon  their 
parents  to  warrant  naming  them, 
though  the  fruit  finds  a  ready  sale. 


Making  the  Soil  More  Fertile 

Thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  manure  spreaders 
has  enabled  us  to  give  you  the  New  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  by  far  the  best  manure 
spreading  machine  ever  built. 

It  is  equipped  with  what  we  call  the  Reversible  Self  Sharpening  Graded  Flat 
Tooth  Beater  which  handles  every  grade  of  material  successfully  with  Less  Power; 
Less  Friction  and  a  great  deal  Better  Pulverizing.  The  advantages  of  a  spreader 
having  a  cylinder  with  the  teeth  so  arranged  that  they  will  handle  different  grades 
and  conditions  of  manure  are  numerous  and  will  be  recognized  by  comparison  with 
other  spreaders. 

The  Kemp  Spreader  is  just  what  you  have  long  wished  for — a  Guarantee  with 
every  machine. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  J.  S.  Kemp's  article  on  Saving  and  Application  of  Manure. 
SENT  FREE  ON  BEQUEST.  WBITE  TO-DAY. 


The  W.  I.  Kemp  Co.    Limited 


Stratford,  Ontario 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling  Agents  for  Western  Ontario. 
Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling  Agents  for  Eastern  Ontario  and  Maritime  Provinces. 


A  Matter  of  Dollars  and  Sense 

IS  THAT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Reap  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence  by  insuring  in  the  only  old- 
established  Company  which  maintains  a  Special  Department  for  total 
abstainers,  giving  them  the  reduction  in  rates  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled. 

Write  for  the  booklet  "Total  Abstainers  vs.  Moderate  Drinkers." 
It  tells  you  why.     It  is  interesting. 

The    Manufacturers    Life 

Insurance  Company 


Assets 
Insurance 


$16,000,000.00 
76,000,000.00 


Head  Office 


Toronto 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.     Address  Pept.   285 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
806  Kent  Building  Toronto*  Ontario 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessonn  in  the  historv,  form,  fltruc- 
Hire,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story,  taught  by 
J.  Berg  EseMwelfl,  Editor  Llppincott'a  Magajsfo& 

th-^r  our  hundred  Some  xtu<iy  Con rs ft  under 
profrssi.r.';  in  Harvard^  BrowntGornell.  and  lead' 

tng  colleges.    2'iO-pnue  catalog  free.    Write  to-day. 
The    Home    *  on  <  -)• lenoe    School 

l><  |>l.  Si.Vt.   Spi  mt:  II. M.    >Ihm. 


SHORT   STORY 
WRITING 

A  complete,  practical  and  thorouch  course  of  instruction, 
prepared  by  andftaueht  under  the  supervision  of  ONE  OF 
AMERICA'S  ABLEST  WRITERS  AND  TUTORS. 

THE|MAGAZINES  GO  BEGGING 

foil,  bright    interesting   stories.'   Thfs  appeal  is  to  YOU 
Write  to-day   for  prospectus. 

SHAW  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

395  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO 
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Famous  Fleury  Plows 

Have  done  ALL  the  work  on  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  of  farms 
throughout  Ontario  over  a  period  of  FIFTY  YEARS.    To-day  their 
reputation  is  HIGHER  than  ever  before,  and  is  fully  deserved.    We 
are  the    ORIGINAL  MAKERS    of   the  Famous    No.  21    PLOW,  and 
the   ONLY     manufacturers    of    the  ORIGINAL  No.   21    PLOW— IMI- 
TATED by  nearly  EVERY  OTHER  manufacturer    of  Plows  in  Canada. 
In  general.  IMITATIONS   are   INFERIOR— so  it  is  in  plows.     Buy 
only  the  ORIGINAL. 


FAMOUS  FLEURY  PLOWS 

No. [21    '\DANDY,"   No  13  and  15  A  (one  horse)  surpass  all  others  in 
lightness  of  draught,  ease   of   holding,   quality  of   work  in  the  field. 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS 


AURORA,  ONTARIO 


Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs,   Chicago  and  Paris 


The  Farmers': 


HAND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Specially  adapted  to  all  Farm,  Concrete.  Brick  or  Block  work.    Easy  to  work- 
easy  to  move  around.     Mixes  quickly — mixes  well. 

The  Wettlaufer  New  Improved 
Farmers3  Hand  Concrete  Mixer 

saves  you  time  and  labor,  and  enables 
you  to  do  work  at  a  smaller  cost  in  con- 
crete than  in  other  material.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  how  you  can  get  better 
results  in  all  building  at  less  cost. 

WRITE     FOR     PARTICULARS     AND 
PRICES  TO  FARMERS'   DEPT. 


Wettlaufer  Bros. 

178  Spadina  Avenue 

TORONTO 


Talking  to  the  Point 


CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers 
like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of 
results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by 
wide-awake,  intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


Here  we  see  that  out  of  two  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  ten  seedlings  in  all, 
nineteen  useful  varieties  have  been  so 
far  produced,  out  of  which  at  least  sev- 
en are  of  considerable  value,  whilst  a 
large  number  have  not  yet  been  heard 
from.  And  here  is  the  curious  part  of 
it, — the  only  tree  so  far  grown  from 
hybridized  seed  is  the  Millionaire,  the 
balance  being  grown  from  seeds  select- 
ed merely  from  good  varieties,  obtained 
from  outside  sources,  before  the  writer's 
own  trees  came  into  bearing. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  good  percent- 
age of  new  varieties  of  fruit  can  be  rais- 
ed without  crossing  special  varieties,  al- 
though, of  course,  if  particular  qualities 
are  desired,  careful  hybridization  is  im- 
perative. To  effect  this,  all  the  flower 
buds  in  the  cluster  but  one,  the  King 
bud,  should  be  removed,  and  directly 
this  one  opens,  before  the  pollen  forms 
on  the  stamen,  these  should  all  be  re- 
moved, for  which  a  fine  pair  of  scissors 
is  useful.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
damage  the  pistil  or  central  portion  of 
the  flower.  A  bag  of  gauze  should  next 
be  tied  over  the  bloom  to  prevent  insects 
havin"'  access  to  it.  At  the  time  when 
the  stamen,  if  left  on,  would 
have  produced  pollen,  a  camel's 
hair  pencil  should  be  taken 
and  pollen  collected  on  it  from 
the  bloom  of  the  variety  selected  to 
cross  the  selected  flower  with.  Then  the 
gauze  should  be  removed,  the  pollen 
gently  applied  to  the  pistil,  and  the 
gauze  replaced  until  the  fruit  has 
set. 

By  taking  these  precautions  fertiliza- 
tion from  the  selected  variety  is  assured. 
When  ripe  (in  B.  C.  climate  at  any 
rate)  the  pips  should  be  sown  at  once  in 
drills.  If  the  pips  are  set  fourteen  inch- 
es apart  in  nursery  rows,  three  feet  be- 
tween the  rows,  they  can.  if  the  amount 
of  labor  involved  is  a  question,  be  left 
without  transplanting  until  they  bear, 
say  in  seven  years  from  the  seed,  culti- 
vation being  given.  Of  course,  by  this 
treatment  the  trees  do  not  get  a  fair 
chance  but,  a  few  years  from  the  seed, 
a  number  of  trees  will,  by  their  appear- 
ance, e.  g.  small  leaves,  thorns,  etc., 
indicate  that  they  are  valueless,  and  can 
be  removed  to  give  more  room  to  the 
others.  Naturally  by  this  treatment, 
which  would  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  nursery-man,  the  trees  are  some- 
what handicapped,  but  they  will  bear, 
and  indicate  by  their  fruit  whether  they 
arc  of  value  or  not,  when  the  valueless 
ones  can  be  removed.  Of  course,  this 
is  bv  no  means  an  ideal  way  of  produc- 
ing new  varieties,  but  might  appeal  to 
the  busy  man  who  could  not  otherwise 
spare  either  the  time  or  ground  for  this 
work. 

Moreover,  as  the  good  varieties  are 
nerpetuated  by  grafts,  the  shape  of  the 
parent  tree  is  of  but     little     moment. 
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WHEN  MAY  Gdfe 
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By  Grasmere 

A     Practical     Farmer    Up     Against     Every 
Difficulty  That  Crops  Up  on  the  Farm 


Grain  has  been  sown  during  April  in  nearly  every  province  in 
<  'anada.  Fall  wheat  and  clover  have  withstood  the  winter  in  good 
shape.  Especially  in  Ontario  and  Alberta  where  fall  wheat  is 
most  grown  are  there  evidences  of  abundant  crop.  The  high 
price  of  clover  seed  has  not  deterred  the  farmers  from  seeding.  This 
spring  alfalfa  is  being  tried  on  the  prairie  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  spring  heretofore.  Live  stock  have  wintered  well  as  feed 
stuffs  have  been  cheap.  The  demand  for  stockers  is  keen  and 
comparatively  good  prices  will  have  to  be  paid  for  them.  The 
horse  market  remains  high.  The  new  demand  has  sprung  up  in 
the  United  States  for  Parcel  Post  delivery  horses,  while  the  heavy 
construction  work  outlined  for  Canada  is  taking  all  the  heavy  hor- 
ses that  the  farms  can  spare.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
breeding  stock  in  all  live  stock.  The  country  seems  desirous  of 
getting  back  into  hogs  and  sheep.  A  feature  of  the  late  trade  has 
been  the  departure  of  the  biggest  flotilla  of  grain  boats  from  Fort 
William  that  has  ever  occurred.  The  wheat  is  moving  out  satis- 
factorily/. All  things  point  to  another  year  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity. It  is  true  that  money  is  a  little  tighter  than  usual,  but 
it  is  not  being  felt  by  anyone  save  real  estate  speculators.  The 
following  hints  for  farm  work  during  the  month  of  May  may  be 
of  service  to  some  one  who  might  have  overlooked  some  point  of 
which  this  will  remind  him.  The  farmer  is  experiencing  much 
trouble  in  getting  satisfactory  labor  and  it  is  good  advice  for  him 
to  work  his  land  well  even  if  he  has  to  work  less.  He  will  be  wis< 
in  not  trying  to  spread  his  energies  over  too  much. 


Tile  Drains 

The  wet  season  of  1012  is  a  reminder 
to  every  farmer  that  the  fields  which  he 
thought  to  be  well  drained  can  easily 
stand  more  under-tiling.  The  advan- 
tages of  drains  are  evidenced  even  m 
dry  years,  although  it  is  in  the  emergen- 
cy that  they  show  the  ease  good.  If  pos- 
sible get  your  agriculture  college  to  -end 
you  a  man  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  your 


farm  for  drainage  purposes.  The  cost 
to  you  will  I  c  very  little  under  their 
special  arrangements. 

Spring  Colt 

Numerous  foals  will  arrive  this 
month  and  the  !  est  of  cure  now  will  get 
over  a  Lot  of  difficulties  later  on.  The 
mare  should  be  on  pasture.  Work  will 
not  hurt  them  if  done  in  moderation 
and  if  under  a  lonmion-sense  driver. 
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Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 


Protect  Your  Property  With 
Peerless  Lawn  Fencing 

Ornamental  fencing  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  not  only  enhances  the  beauty  of 
your  premises,  but  also  protects  it  and  your 
children,  as  well.  It  keeps  out  marauding: 
animals  and  trespassers.  It  protects  your 
lawns  and  flowers  and  always  gives  your 
property  that  orderly,  pleasing  appearance. 

) 

is  the  result  of  years  of  fence  building'.  It 
is  built  to  last— to  retain  its  beauty  and 
grace  for  years  to  come  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  cheap,  shoddy  fencing 
offered  by  catalog  houses.  Peerless  fence 
is  built  of  strong,  stiff  wire  which  will  not 
sag  and  the  heavy  galvanizing  plus  the 
heavy  zinc  enamel  is  the  best  possible  as- 
surance against  rust. 

Send  for  Literature 

Shows  many  beautifid  designs  of  fencing 
suitable  for  lawns,   parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxte  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Man.        Hamilton,  Ont. 


Air-o-Lite  Lamp 

Makes  Its  Own  Gas 

SAFE,    BRILLIANT, 
CONVENIENT 

Cheaper  th  n  c  >al 
oil.  Belter  than 
electric  light  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost,  just 
what  you  want  for 
your  home.  Every 
lamp  guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfac- 
faction  or  money  re- 
funded. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS 

Address — 

AIR-O-LITE 

120  Church  Street    -     TORONTO 


and  keeps  SHEEPfree  from  frrshnllacks 
Usnl  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can't 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  11  packet.  Specially 
Illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks"  sen!  frei  for  ask- 
ing.    A   posl    card   brings   it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS 
12  ?'<  Wellington    St.W..    Toronto.  Ont. 
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NEW  CENTURY 

WASHING  11  MACHINE 
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||lil.The  Washer  of  th^y 
1  Present  and  the  Future, 

lentisu  tell  ui  that  some  day  do  person 
wOlVto  bard  manual  labor— machines  will  do,  it 
alLt  The  lint  treat  step  baa  already  been  accom- 
plished, a*  far  a>  household  work  is  concerned. 
The  NeVjQentury  Washer,  not  only  tajes-all  the 
hard  manuaPlabor  away  fronvwasning,  but  it 
washes  clothes  fetter  than  such  work  has  ever 
been  done  before  Thje  w.j^er  tap  furnishes  the 
power,  the  New  Centurv  doesvnearly  all  the  rest. 

Washing-machines  are.  noMiew  but  the  New 
Century  Is.  Th,e  otl)pr  kinds^/lid  some  of  the 
work,  the  New,  Century  doe^ilmosLa//  fhe^work. 
Tbe/nhersgsVe  trWjjble,  theLtfew  Century  saves 
tmuble/The  difference  is/in  the  patented  and 
exclusive  features  of  the  New  Century .\  Ask 
/your  dealer  about  them1  or  send  to  us  for.  fulr\ 
I  Information.  |      j  \»-> 
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CUMMER-DOWSWELL,  limited 
HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


Dye    Those    Summer 
Things 

Scores  of  Summer  things,  such  as  fancy  parasols, 
bathing  suits,  colored  stockings,  ribbons,  feathers 
and  artificial  flowers,  hammocks  and  cushion  covers, 
get  faded  and  dingy  long  before 
they  are  worn  out.     But  with 


Maypole 
Soap 


THE  CLEAN.  EASY  HOME  DYE 

you  can  give  them  a  new  lease 

of  life,  usefulness  and  beauty 

and  save  many  a  dollar.     No 

stained  hands  and  kettles,  no  muss,  no  work  to  speak 

of.     24  colors — will  give  you  any  shade.     Colors 

10c.  Black  15c. — at  your  dealers  or  postpaid  with 

free  booklet,   "How  to  Dye"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 
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Out  of  Existence  Forever 

MODERN   CHEMISTRY  TRIUMPHS 

Rats  can  be  exterminated.  "Extermino"  will  put  them 
out  of  existence  forever.  "Extermino"  is  the  most  effec- 
tive agency  in  the  world  for  the  destruction  of  rats.  No 
scheduled    poison— no    odor.      Health    officers    and    prominent 

farmers  testify  to  its 
effectiveness.  Equally 
destructive  for  mice, 
moles,  cockroaches,  etc. 


SAMPLE  TIN  MAIL- 
ED FREE  FOR  25 
CENTS.  GET  ONE 
AND  TRY  IT.  SOLE 
PROPRIETORS  AND 
INVENTORS 


The  "EXTERMINO  "  CHEMICAL  CO. 

ew  Post  Office  Box  774         •  Montreal,  Canada 


Work  Horses 

Every  spring  will  find  some  farmer 
in  trouble  with  the  shoulders  or  feet  of 
his  horses.  In  many  cases  it  is  due  to 
a  weak  constitution  on  the  part  of  the 
animal.  The  horse  with  round  bones 
and  hairy  legs  ha?  always  more  trouble 
in  this  regard.  This  is  one  point  that 
the  breeder  should  note  in  his  breeding, 
the  clean  flat  bone  in  a  horse's  legs  will 
give  the  most  satisfaction  and  wear  the 
longest.  When  the  workhorses  come 
in  at  night  many  successful  teamsters 
wash  off  the  shoulders  and  feet  and  thor- 
oughly groom  the  animal.  Attention 
and  kindness  are  the  best  means  to  em- 
ploy in  getting  work  out  of  your  ani- 
mals. The  man  who  knocks  his  ani- 
mals around  pays  dearly  for  his  rough- 
ness. See  that  the  harness  does  not  ir- 
ritate the  animal  at  any  point.  The 
horse  depends  upon  the  driver  for  the 
brains,  although  in  many  cases  this 
trust  is  misplaced. 

Pastures 

The  art  of  making  and  keeping  good 
pasture  lands  is  not  a  distinctly  Canad- 
ian qualification  as  yet.  If  we  wish  to 
see  model  pastures  we  have  to  go  to  the 
old  lands  where  great  care  is  taken  to 
assure  an  abundance  of  grasses.  Too 
much  of  our  land  is  producing  spear- 
grass  and  weeds  more  suitable  for  goats 
and  sheep  than  for  cattle  and  horses. 
A  good  live  rich  pasture  will  keep 
double  the  animals  and  bring  better  re- 
sults to  the  stock.  Where  seeding  is 
being  done  for  these  purposes  it  is  well 
to  take  the  advice  of  Director  Grisdale 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms, 
who  recommends  a  mixture  of  grass 
seed  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  pounds 
to  the  acre.  You  can  use  in  this  mix- 
ture alsike,  red  clover,  alfalfa,  Meadow 
Fescue,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  red  top, 
brome  grass  and  white  clover. 

Fertilizers  and  Stimulants  For  Soil 

In  olden  days  the  farmers  practised 
the  sowing  of  fertilizers  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  do  to-day.  I  well  remem- 
ber my  grand-father  telling  of  the  way 
they  used  to  sow  ashes,  salt,  lime  and 
potash  over  their  fields  and  such  crops 
of  wheat  as  they  used  to  grow!  Unfor- 
tunately the  successors  of  our  pioneers 
have  labored  to  reap  without  sowing 
and  consequently  the  soil  has  been 
depleted.  IsTew  meadows  will  come  on 
much  better  if  an  application  of  gyp- 
sum is  given  them.  The  root  lands  and 
many  grain  fields  will  be  better  with 
a  good  application  of  salt  while  many 
fields  undoubtedly  need  lime-stone.  The 
great  trouble  with  Canadians  is,  that 
lime  can  not  be  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able cost  for  this  purpose,  while  the  ma- 
chines for  putting  it  on  are  strangers  to 
the  most  of  us.    Many  swamp  soils  are 


Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 

Search  as  one  may  among  the  legends 
of  traditional  history  and  Indian  lore  of 
the  Western  plains,  what  does  one  find  of 
more  engaging  interest  than  the  magic 
cures  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
Medicine  Men  through  the  efficacy  of 
various  herbs  or  perhaps  through  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  certain  lakes? 

The  Indian  brave,  stricken  with  rheu- 
matism, or  burning  with  fever,  was  trans- 
ported for  long  distances  across  the  plains 
to  a  magic  lake  whose  waters  had  heal- 
ing powers.  He  was  slung  in  the  travois, 
the  crude  ambulance  of  that  far-off  day. 
The  Medicine  Man  had  faith  in  the  waters. 
Whether  the  sick  brave  drank  of  the 
waters,  bathed  in  them,  or  was  treated  in 
the  "sweating  lodge,"  one  fact  stands 
out  in  relief:  even  as  we  of  to-day  believe 
in  the  healing  powers  of  natural  remedies, 
so  did  the  aborigines  of  the  days  when 
the  paleface  was  unknown  on  the  plains. 

The  ' '  sweating  lodge ' '  was  a  simple 
framework  of  wild  skins  placed  tightly 
over  a  frame  covering,  an  opening  made 
in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Hot 
stones  were  placed  in  the  hole  and  the 
magic  waters  heated  into  steam.  The  sick 
man  was  swung  in  the  lodge  over  the 
stones  and  received  the  benefit  of  the 
warmth-giving  steam  bath. 

As  far  back  as  man  can  remember  nat- 
ural remedies  have  effected  cures.  To  one 
who  has  suffered  long  without  relief  it  is 
the  result  which  seems  miraculous.  One 
can,  for  instance,  place  implicit  faith  in  a 
remedy  which  has  for  many  years  been 
giving  relief  to  many  thousands  of  suf- 
ferers. For  example,  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclec- 
tric Oil  is  first  and  foremost  a  natural 
remedy.  Cures  seemingly  impossible  have 
actually  been  brought  about.  It  is  com- 
posed of  soothing  and  penetrating  in- 
gredients, which  draw  the  fire  out  of  burns 
and  scalds.  The  injured  surface  immedi- 
ately begins  to  heal.  The  cuticle  is  mean- 
while kept  soft  and  pliable.  Full  restora- 
tion results,  and  no  scars  are  left.  There 
is  no  miracle;  just  science  coming  to  the 
intelligent  aid  of  nature. 

Experience  with  this  wonderful  remedy 
has  shown  that  even  more  surprisingly 
efficacious  results  come  from  its  use  in 
reaching  the  deep-seated  troubles  like 
rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lumbago,  lame 
back,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles,  lame 
cords  and  tendons.  Eubbed  in  persistently 
it  works  wonders. 

It  is  equally  efficacious  when  taken  in- 
ternally for  croup,  colds,  sore  throat  and 
kindred  ailments.  You  will  feel  secure 
against  such  emergencies  if  you  will  keep 
a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  al- 
ways within  reach.  This  is  a  scientifically 
prepared  natural  remedy.  It  has  been  a 
household  friend  for  many  years. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  Id 
the  Maritime  Prorlness.  In  writing  to  ui,  eta  tee: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  nat  know  of  a  Medi- 
cine that  hai  stood  the  test  of  time  Ilka 
MINABD'8  LINIMENT.  It  ha*  been  an  on- 
failing  remedy  In  our  household  erar  since  I  ean 
remember,  and  has  outllTad  doasns  of  would- 
be   competitor*  and   imitators." 
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A  good  collie  dog  on  the  farm  saves  the 
farmer  many  steps.  This  is  'Sweep," 
champion   collie   dog  of  England. 

deficient  in  some  plant  food  and  are 
not  producing  paying  crops. 

Every  farmer  can  test  his  soil  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  acid  or  alkali  by  the 
use  of  litmus  paper.  In  an  experiment 
a  few  years  ago  in  Illinois  it  was  found 
that  rich  black  soil  which  would  only 
produce  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
was  made  by  an  application  of  potash,  to 
produce  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  main  thing  with  the  farmer 
is  in  knowing  how.  Commercial  fertili- 
zers are  sold  and  many  of  these  can  be 
used  advantageously.  Write  to  any  ad- 
vertiser asking  him  to  give  you  the 
contents  of  his  fertilizer  and  if  he  will 
sell  it  subject  to  the  guarantee.  The 
potato  farmer  can  profitably  use  much 
fertilizer. 

Rolling  aud  Harrowing 

Many  farmers  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  harrow  their  fall  wheat  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  on  their  land  in 
the  spring.  Where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  seeds  this  is  a  good  practice.  All 
fall  crops  as  well  as  meadows  should  be 
rolled  as  soon  as  possible.  All  plowing 
should  be  harrowed  the  same  day  as  the 
work  is  done  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Whether  a  person  believes  it  or  not  the 
returns  for  doing  this  will  repay  the 
labor  of  the  whole  season's  work.  If  the 
farmers  could  see  what  they  lose  by 
careless  methods  they  would  soon  quit 
them.  The  trouble  is  a  fellow  never  mis- 
ses what  he  has  not  and  fails  to  reason 
that  he  might  have  had  it.  In  prepar- 
ing for  beans,  corn  and  other  late  crops 
thorough  working  of  the  land  will  cur- 
tail labor  afterwards. 

Corn  Crop 

Corn  is  becoming  one  of  the  big 
crops  of  Canada.  M.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  di- 
rector of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Group  of  Farms,  was  an  enthusiastic 
apostle  of  corn  raising  for  Canada,  at 
the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's  Assoc- 
iation which  met  at  Kingston  in  Janu- 
ary. 


MONEY 
IN 

POTATOES 


$128**  &i\txre  Clez^r 

Yes  Sir !  We  can  show  you  how  to  make  it  in  potatoes,  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  labor,  marketing  and  your  own  time. 

With  the  market  price  $  1 .00  a  bag — and  better,  it's  worth 
while  going  in  strong  for  potatoes  and  getting  every  last  bushel  the  ground 
will  yield. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  grow  240  bushels  to  the  acre : 
how  to  get  a    double   crop   from  the   same    outlay   of  labor  and  seed. 

A  lot  of  potato-growing  experience 
is  boiled  down  and  plainly  told  in  "Money  in 
Potatoes."  We  have  culled  out  the  frills  that 
a  practical  farmer  has  no  time  to  read.  The 
book  is  complete,  but  brief  and  to  the  point. 
See  the  list  of  subjects  it  covers.  From  this 
book  you  can  see  how  other  men  have 
got  the  best  results.  You  can  grow 
and  handle  bumper  crops 
of  potatoes  and  take  the 
long  price. 


) 


Clip  the  Big  Crop 
Coupon  to-day. 
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List  of  Subjects  Cov- 
ered by  this  Book. 

Best  Soil  for  Potatoes;  Potatoes 
Help  the  Land ;  Preparing  Soil ; 
Fertilizing  ;  Time  to  Plant;  Select- 
ing Seed,  Cutting  Seed ;  Depth  to 
Plant;  distance  between  hills;  crop 
cultivation;  Fight- 
ing bugs  &  blight; 
Spraying  mix-  fcC\- 
ture ;  Harvest.  A~-  rff  -^"N 
ing;  Storing.  I^^TY^-h 
Secure  /*■;•  a, 
your  IM  n°ty£y 

free    '^Vii, 


tree 

copy 

to-day. 


BIG  CROP  COUPOM 


I  am  using  the  following 
machines  for  potato 
raising: 


The  Canadian  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

B"  Gait,  Ontario 
As  a  Potato  Grower  I  would  like  a  frt* 
copy  of  your  book,   "Money  in  Potatoes." 


Nam*..., 
Address. 


A  Splendid  10  cent  Household  Spe- 
cialty is  being'  Introduced  all  over  Can- 
ada. It  is  Appreciated  by  the  Thrifty 
Housewife  who  wants  things  "Jtsi  \ 
Little  Better.''  Send  Tost  Card  to- 
day.    Simply  say  : — 

"Send    Household  Specialty  ad- 
vertised   in    my     Newspaper." 
That's  all  !  You  will  be  Delighted  !  Pay 
if  Satisfied,      We   take    the  risk.      Send 

to-day  !    Address  WO.  1240,  Montreal. 

'DON  T  MISS  THIS  OFFER. 


THE 


I 


ieaam 

Working  Shirts 

arc  made  of  selected  materials,  full  size,  lone  enoueh  for 
comfort  and  are  wonders  to  withstand  the  hardest  usaee. 
Made  in  all  styles — to  sell  at  popular  prices.  Look  after 
your  own  interests  when  you  arc  next  buying  shirts  and 
insist  on  being  served  with  a  '  Deacon." 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE— ASK   YOUR  DEALER. 


Belleville 


Ontario 
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T  T  matters  not  what  heating 
system  you  use — Steam,  Hot 
Water  or  Warm  Air,  you  cannot 
get  that  much  desired  gentle,  rest- 
ful and  wholesome  atmosphere 
without  proper  humidity. 

WATER  SHOULD  BE  EVAPOR- 
ATED FREELY,  and  the 


Corn  never  fails.  It  is  good  for  the 
land  and  for  the  .-took.  We  cannot  raise 
too  much  of  it,  for  it  will  keep  in  a  good 
silo  even  for  years.  Torn  silage  has 
succulence,  and  substance.  With  our 
modern  demand  for  efficiency,  farmers 
arc  demanding  a  big  yielder  and  an  ear- 
ly maturing  sort  for  climates  even  close 
up  to  the  Northern  boundaries  of  our 
habitable  areas. 

The  fanner  who  has  a  poor  crop  of 
corn  is  convicted  in  open  court  of  gross 
shiftlessness.  A  failure  to  get  a  crop 
is  a  hard  knock  on  the  farmer  himself. 
Some  of  the  best  crops  of  corn  have 
been  grown  on  level  land  with  an  im- 
pervious subsoil.  Almost  any  soil  will 
form  corn.  The  secret  of  the  work  lies 
in  cultivation. 

Efficiency  demands  that  the  farmer's 


w£r  FURNACE 

with  its  big  CIECLE  WATERPAN  holding  from 
four  to  six  gallons,  presents  the  one  heating 
medium  which  does  afford  a  really  comfortable 
and  healthful  warmth. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  BEQUEST. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
Western  Branch:  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


High   Class  Nursery   Stoc 

k 

The  products  "1  the  Auburn  Nurseries  have  a  high  reputation  because  expert  experience  an< 
skill  is  behind  everj  specimen.      We  have  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Plants,  and  i 
full  line  of  Fruit    Trees,    Vines    and    Bush   Fruits.      Our    plants   give   results   that  satisfj 

1 

ORDFR  NOW   OR   WRITE   TO-DAY  FOR  PRICES. 
WE    HAVE   TERRITORY    FOR    A    FEW    AGENTS. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE       95  King  St.  East.  Toronto.                               NURSERIES       Queenston.   Oakville.   S 

mcoe 

One  type  of  cement  culvert  that  is  being  used 
with  sueeess. 


seed  be  a  first-class  germinator.  Many  a 
second  rate  husbandman  buys  corn  in 
the  market,  and  plants  it  without  know- 
ing whether  it  will  sprout  fifty  per  cent. 
or  less  of  the  kernels.  Many  fields 
throughout  tbe  country  in  June  show 
how  true  this  is.  The  Almighty  pros- 
pers him  who  obeys  His  law.  Prayers 
will  not  make  a  dead  kernel  sprout.  It 
is  the  fanner's  business  to  test  his  seed 
corn  and  to  get  his  order  in  for  his  seed 
in  time  to  enable  a  perfect  test  being 
made  before  planting. 

Tbe  Corn  Show,  beld  at  Windsor  in 
February,  was  brimful  of  enthusiasm. 
(  Mily  six  years  ago,  corn  raising  in  Can- 
ada was  looked  upon  as  a  hit  and  miss 
game.  To-day  the  thousands  of  mem- 
1  (is  of  the  Corn  Growers'  Association 
have  a  mission  and  that  is.  better  corn. 
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Dairymen,  beef-raisers,  and  breeders 
all  over  the  country  must  study  corn  as 
a  manufacturer  would  study  the  instal- 
lation of  a  labor-saving  machine.  Corn 
silage  was  produced  on  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm  this  past  year  at  $1.60 
per  ton,  this  cost  covering  all  expenses 
of  production  even  to  a  rental  charge 
for  the  land  and  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  machinery  employed.  A  separate 
acre  or  a  half  acre  of  pumpkins  will  be 
found  to  be  a  good  investment  on  the 
average  stock  farm.  They  are  good  for 
milk  cows  and  hogs. 

Try  Some  Alfalfa 

Farmers  would  do  well  to  try  another 
patch  of  alfalfa,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready decided  to  do  so.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  crops  the  farmer  can  raise  as 
the  feed  from  it  in  the  barns  in  winter 
is  easily  twice  that  of  timothy  hay.  The 
writer  kept  his  horses  last  winter  on  a 
mixture  of  alfalfa  and  timothy  with 
very  little  oats  and  some  molasses  meal 
in  the  best  shape  the  horses  were  ever 
kept.  We  ran  out  of  alfalfa  about 
March  1st  and  had  to  feed  them  timothy 
from  then  on.  It  cost  considerably 
more.  The  animals  were  not  satisfied 
and  consequently  did  not  do  nearly  so 
well.  I  attribute  to  the  alfalfa  and  mo- 
lasses meal  the  health  of  the  winter's 
feed.  The  farmer  who  once  feeds  al- 
falfa will  never  do  without  it,  while  the 
feeding  of  molasses  meal  prevents  many 
digestion  troubles  which  are  liable  to 
crop  up  where  the  farmer  is  dependent 
uoon  other  feeders. 

Painting  the  Buildings 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  paint- 
ing the  barn  does  not  pay.  We  believe 
this  is  all  nonsense.  A  good  paint  pre- 
serves the  lumber  for  many  years,  but 
the  chief  end  is  the  improved  appear- 
ance to  your  farm  and  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  certainly  worth  what  it 
costs  to  put  the  paint  on  and  the  value 
of  the  farm  is  easily  increased  by  more 
than  the  cost  of  doing  it.  Besides  it 
gives  the  farmer  himself  a  better  inter- 
est in  things,  a  spiritual  uplift  as  it 
were,  an  enthusiasm  to  be  better,  all 
pointing  to  a  higher  life  for  himself  and 
family,  a  thing  sincerely  to  be  wished 
for.  In  this  regard  you  cannot  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  painting  of  the 
barn  or  house. 

In  choosing  the  paint,  get  colors  that 
will  blend  most  perfectly.  When  you 
look  on  some  farms  and  see  the  old 
house  painted  yellow  and  the  barns 
sprayed  with  a  buttermilk  red  you  only 
look  for  a  jaundiced  individual  to  come 
out  of  the  front  door. 

New  Buildings 

Many  farmers  will  be  building  this 
summer.  New  barns  and  new  houses, 
ice  houses,  milk  sheds,  driving  sheds, 
and  silos  will  be  needed.     Most  of  the 


agriculture  colleges  and  stations  will 
furnish  you  literature  on  the  subject 
and  it  will  be  wise  to  send  and  get  any 
bulletins  free  which  they  have.  Some 
points  may  be  learned  from  them  to 
supplement  your  own  ideas  of  conven- 
ience and  beauty.  The  question  of 
building  material  is  now  a  serious  one. 
The  use  of  cement,  metal,  beaver  board, 
slate  and  other  ready-made  roofing  is 
to  be  taken  into  account.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  built  a  cement  house  chiefly  by 
himself  and  hired  man.  This  was  an 
8-roomed,  2-storey  house  that  required 
only  the  cash  expenditure  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  Had  the  house  been  let  to  a 
contractor  it  would  have  cost  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  Nearly  every 
bodv  can  handle  cement  now. 

In  the  Orchard 

Spraying  of  fruit  trees  should  be  done 
the  second  time  just  as  the  buds  are 
bursting  and  the  third  time  just  as  the 
blossoms  fall.  There  is  no  use  to  spray 
unless  you  do  it  well.  Use  plenty  of 
material  under  a  100  lbs.  pressure  with 
a  good  spray  nozzle,  preferably  of  the 
Friend  type.  Consult  your  spray  calen- 
dar which  you  have  no  doubt  received 
from  your  experimental  station  as  to 
the  best  mixture  to  use.  Study  the  pests 
in  your  own  orchard  and  when  you 
diagnose  the  trouble  apply  the  remedy 
that  these  calendars  give  you.  Good 
apples,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  can  only 
be  secured  by  spraying,  and  a  good  price 
is  assured  for  good  fruit.  Pruning  can 
be  done  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
and  in  June. 

Every  grower  of  peaches  does  not 
need  any  further  advice  on  spraying 
to  prevent  leaf-curl. 

Cultivate  early  and  often  and  after 
every  rain.  Keep  this  up  during  the 
whole  month  as  well  as  in  the  month  of 
June.  Do  not  try  to  raise  a  crop  of 
grain  from  the  orchard.  You  cannot  get 
two  good  crops  at  once.  If  your  trees 
are  badly  infested  with  scale  apply  an 
extra  strong  solution  of  lime  sulphur 
or  bordeaux  to  the  trunks,  but  keep  it 
off  the  leaves.  Especially  will  this  be 
useful  during  the  first  week  in  June 
when  the  young  brood  of  the  oyster- 
shell  scale  begin  to  move  about. 

The  writer  came  into  possesion  of  an 
old  orchard  this  spring  that  had  been  | 
neglected  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
fruit  consisted  of  good  varieties — North- 
ern Spy,  Baldwin,  Russet,  Rambo,  and 
Greening.  I  hired  pruners  to  go  through 
the  orchard  to  give  the  old  orchard  a 
vigorous  trimming,  cutting  off  the  dead 
limbs  and  the  stubs.  The  knots  were 
painted  with  a  tar  paint  and  the  brush 
hauled  off  and  burned.  The  land,  which 
had  been  in  sod  for  many  years,  was 
ploughed  up.  About  twelve  tons  of 
manure  were  applied  per  acre  and  then 
the  sod  was  thoroughly  disced  and  har- 
rowed. Spraying  operations  will  be 
continued  during  the  season. 


YOU  CAN  BE  S 


FROM  ALL  WASHDAY 
DRUDGERY 

IF  YOM    USE   THE 

I.X.L.  VACUUM  WASHER 

Price,  $3.50 

Washes  Anything  and  Everything  from  a  Horse-Blanket 

and  Overalls  to  the  Finest  Laces  with  No  Injury 


Coupon  Below  Saves  You  $2.00 


Washes  a  Full  Tub  of  Clothes  In  3  Minutes  Perfectly 

Not  Only  Washes  But  Rinses  and  Blues 
SENT  UNDER  A  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

FARMERS.  MAGAZINE     COUPON 

Cut  out  and  mail  coupon  and  your  name  and  address 
with  $1.50  to  Dominion  Utilities  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
482J  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  you  will  receive 
One  I.X.L  VACUUM  WASHER.  All  charges  prepaid 
anywhere  in  Canada  on  condition  that  your  money  is  to  be 
reminded  if  the  Washer  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed. 


A  HIGH 

CLASS  STEEL 

RANGE 


Two  Sizes 
918  9-20 


EMPIRE 
STEEL 


UP-TO-DATE  APPEARANCE,  SPLENDID  BAKER. 
Made  of  choicest  grade  polished  steel.  Large  Flue, 
perfect  Fire-box,  large  Broiler  Door  and  Interchangeable 
Orates.  Quick  heating  Reservoir.  Heavy  Nickel  Plate 
Trimmings.  A  great  fuel  saver.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Made    by 

CANADIAN  HEATING  and  VENTILATING  CO..  LIMITED 

Owen  Sound        ......       Ontario 

CANADIAN     HEATING     AND    VENTILATING     CO., 

Limited, 
521   Henry    Ave.,  WINNIPEG. 


a     e 


i 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sides  of  shoe  In 
oue    operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
I  bristle    brushes     which 
J  clean  sides  of  shoe.   Ad- 
justable   to     any    alia. 
Handsomely    enameled. 
Looks  neat.    Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy   place.     Get 
one    and    save   useless 
work.  Price  91.00.  If  your 
•ftler  will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE. 
Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin.  Ont. 
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Electric -Welded  Trace  Chain 


25%  Stronger  than  any  other  make 


Tested  at 
the  Factory. 


Sold  by  Jobbers. 


25 

More  Weld. 
More  Wear. 

MADE  BY 


Guaranteed 
by  the  Factory. 


Handled  by  Dealers. 


bufnT°        McKinnon  Chain  Co.     ST  CAJN*RINES 


Standard    Cream    Separators 

PAY 

the    Maximum     profit    with    Minimum  attention. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  a  "  Standard." 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  RENFREW   MACHINERY  CO..  LTD, 

Renfrew,  Ontario 


"ALBERTA' 

/"~%MfTAt  COVLRO  /—%  E 


POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 

by  using  ourimproved.aaffl 


■  l"j 


■  bj 


.   «    ; 


OUR  FACTORY  PRICES  SAVES  YOU  HALF. 
Special  adapted  for  Canada—heavy 
lumber  case  covered  with  felt,  asbes- 
tos, galv-iron,  copper  tank,  self -regu- 
lator nursery,  ready  to  use. 

1  Guarantee  —  2  Hatch  Trial. 

e  Catalog.  Write  now!  Brooders  too. 
|  AlBERTA  mCUBATORCO.,        BOX    W7 


We  II  Quick 
Ship  ■  from 

TORONTO  OR 
WINNIPEG 

DUTY  PAID 

250  EGG  $17.95 

MANKATO.  MI.'N 


3 


Big  Entertainer  2M& 

153  Parlor  Games  and  Manic,   IS 
Tricks  with  Cards.73  Toasts,  7  Comir 
Recitations. 3  Monologues.  22  Funny  ' 
Readings.  AlsoCheckers.Chess, Dom- 
inoes, Fox  and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.     All  10c.  postpaid. 
J.  O.  DORN.  70»  So.  Dearborn    St..  Dipt.  41.  Chicago.  111. 


ARE  YOU    SATISFIED  ? 

A  good  fence  is  a  necessity  to 
every  farmer.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
show  you  what  the  Safe-Look 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prices  anit  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 


Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 


P.O.  Box,  1124 


Montreal 


International  Stock 

Food 


You  certainly  do  need  it 

during  Calving  Time. 

q  You  need  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  for  the  cows  and  you 
need  it  for  the  calves. 

It  will  keep  both  cows  and  calves  in  good 
flesh  and  keep  their  digestion  sound.    It 
tones  up   the  system,   invigorates    and 
purines  the  blood,  etc.,  and  removes  all 
taint  of  disease  from  the  milk.    It  will  help     - 
very  much  in  bringing  cows  safely  through   calving. 
INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  is  good  for  all  kinds 
o*  stock.     We  guarantee  that  it  will  make  your  colts, 
calves,  pigs,  shoats,  and  lambs  grow  rapidly  and  keep 
them  healthy  and  thriving  all  the  time. 

Tell  us  how  many  head  of  stock  you  own  and  we  will  send  you 
free,  a  copy  of  our  $3,000  Stock  Hook.  You  need  it  on  the  farm 
Internationa!  Stock  Food  and  Veterinary  Preparations,  also  Poul- 
try Food  and  full  line  of  Poultry  Remedies  are  for  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 
Every  preparation  is  sold  (na  spot  cash  guarantee  basis  to  give 
satisfactory  results  or  your  money  refunded. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Limited,  TORONTO 


Onion-planting  in   a   market  garden. 


The  Kitchen  Garden 

Isn't  it  great  to  get  out  grubbing 
around  in  the  earth  again !  The  house- 
keeper knows  that  the  kitchen  garden 
has  a  money-value  to  the  household 
which  no  one  but  herself  really  appre- 
ciates, but  that  isn't  worth  half  as  much 
as  it  is  to  plan,  and  dream  over  it  and 
watch  the  young  things  grow.  It  brings 
us  about  as  near  as  we  ever  got  to  help- 
ing create  something. 

PLANNING  THE  GARDEN. 

The  usual  garden  is  deficient  in  that 
it  fails  to  show  with  respect  to  any  giv- 
en section  of  the  plot,  what  has  occu- 
pied the  ground  before,  that  is,  as  the 
farmer  would  say  it  makes  no  provision 
for  crop  rotation.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
sible to  grow  good  crops  of  vegetables 
on  the  same  ground  for  a  number  of 
years  if  heavy  fertilization  is  practised, 
but  the  yield  is  greatly  increased  by 
planning  for  careful  rotation.  I  have 
found  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  fork 
the  ground  too  deeply  nor  to  turn  un- 
der pea  vines  or  similar  refuse,  as  the 
moisture  is  thus  hindered  from  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  results  may  be  fatal 
if  the  season  is  dry.  Of  course  the  sur- 
face soil  should  be  thoroughly  pulveriz- 
ed and  compacted  around  the  seeds. 
Practically  all  the  coarse  manure  to  be 
used  will  be  best  applied  where  the  gross 
feeding  group  of  vegetables  such  as 
squash,  pumpkins,  and  the  winter 
root  crops  are  to  be  planted. 

With  even  the  very  smallest  garden 
of  your  own,  a  limited  amount  of  time 
and  just  one  old-fashioned  hoe,  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  fresh  vegetables  for 
your  table  is  very  encouraging.  We  will 
not  mention  the  hardiest  and  most  easi- 
ly grown  of  these,  but  will  speak  briefly 
about  a  few  of  them. 
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A  RUNNING  WATER  SUPPLY 

for  all  purposes  easily  secured. 
The  low  cost  of  installing 

A  RIFE   RAM 


U     such     that     every     man 

can     have     running     water 

night   and    night.     It   oper-j 

ates    with   any    fall    from   2 

to  SO  feet,  and   will   pump  I 

to   a    height   3    to   26   timet1 

the  fall. 

If  yon  have  a  flow  of  3  or 

more     gallons     per     minute 

from     the    spring,    artesian 

well,  breok  or  river.     WBITB  FOB  OCR  FREE 

CATALOGUE    AND    INFORMATION. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,        2134  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Take  the 
Opinion  of 
Nine  out  of 
Ten  who  use 
Grindstones 


Buying  a  good  grindstone  can  be  made  a  matter 
of  certainly.  It  need  not  be  guesswork,  even 
though  you  yourself  are  not  an  expert.  Here  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Take  the  opinion  of  nine  out 
of  ten  manufacturers  of  tools  and  implements 
you  use.  They  know.  They  have  tried  every 
grindstone  that  promises  to  be  good,  with  the 
result  that  nine  out  of  ten  use 


.tiffita. 


'% 


0srOr 


Cleveland 
Grindstones 

It  is  the  grit  that  makes  these  stones  superior.  Do  not 
be  fooled  by  the  term  '"Berea  Grit"  into  thinking  that 
you  are  gettingthe  genuine  Cleveland  grindstone;  "Berea 
Grit"  is  a  mere  geological  name  for  certain  sandstone 
without  reference  to  general  or  farm  grindstone  uses. 
The  expression  is  misleading  as  used  by  some  competi- 
tors, and  you  may  get  a  grindstone  that  will  pull  the 
"temper"  and  otherwise  ruin  expensive  tools. 
Send  for  our  Booklet,  "Sharp  Tools  Pay  Big" 
It  will  tell  you  some  interesting  and  definite  facts  about 
grindstones.  If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer,  ask  us. 
The  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  646  Hlckox  Bldg., Cleveland,  Ohio 


Crushing  grain  is  an  Important  Item,  not  only 
for  making  a  big  saving  in  feed,  but  for  keep- 
ing your  animals  in  a  thorough  condition. 
By  flushing  your  grain  the  animals  get  the 
full  benefit  of  their  feed,  fitting  them  for  a 
greater   endurance   and    better   service. 

THE    CHAMPION    OAT    CRUSHER 
is    a    strong,    durable    machine,    with    no    deli- 
cate   mechanism    to    get    out    of   order.     Gives 
long  service  and  satisfaction.     Is  easily   oper- 
ated. 

OUR  CIRCULAR  FULL  OF  VALU- 
ABLE INFORMATION,  SENT  FREE 
ON  REQUEST.  SEND  A  POSTCARD 
AND    GET    IT. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 

JOLIETTE  QUEBEC 


PEAS. 

In  choosing  peas  do  not  select  tall- 
growing  varieties;  they  require  sup- 
ports and  are  slow  in  fruiting.  Have 
the  ground  full  of  rich  strawy  manure 
and  in  trenches  six  inches  deep  and 
wide,  and  two  feet  apart;  sow  the  seeds 
so  that  they  lie  about  one  to  every  two 
square  inches.  Put  an  inch  of  fine  soil 
over  them  until  they  begin  to  prick 
through  it,  then  another  and  let  them 
come  up  through  that.  From  time  to 
time  as  they  are  hoed  fill  the  trench, 
keeping  the  surface  stirred  to  hold  the 
moisture. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

The  majority  of  amateurs  believe  that 
cauliflower  requires  infinite  skill,  but  it 
is  no  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
other  things.  An  ounce  of  seed  will 
produce  3,000  plants;  one  half  of  this 
may  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  about  the 
first  of  February  and  transplanted  after 
the  ground  is  settled  and  mellowed. 
These  plants  head  for  summer  and  ear- 
ly autumn  use.  But  the  main  crop  for 
fall  and  winter  use  and  for  pickling 
come  from  the  balance  of  the  paper  of 
seeds  sown  in  an  out  door  bed  in  May. 
These  should  be  hoed  frequently  and 
watered  until  well  started.  If  at  the 
beginning  of  October  they  have  shown 
no  inclination  to  head  do  not  be 
troubled.  They  may  remain  growing 
until  the  severe  frosts  of  late  autumn 
without  injury.  Cauliflower,  by  the 
way,  is  about  the  most  easily  digested 
of  all  vegetables. 

CELERY. 

Where  summers  are  hot  and  frosts 
come  early  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory results  with  celery,  yet  by 
study  and  care  it  can  be  done,  at  least 
on  a  small  scale  for  one's  home  garden. 
It  is  best  to  select  a  strong  quick-grow- 
ing variety  like  the  Giant  Paschal  or 
Early  Rose.  The  plants  are  transplant- 
ed to  the  open  garden  about  May  15th. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
transplanting;  if  possible  leave  a  little 
ball  of  earth  about  the  roots.  Pinch 
off  the  ends  of  the  roots  and  all  but  the 
two  youngest  leaves.  Pinching  off  the 
roots  causes  them  to  bunch  and  spread 
while  pinching  off  the  larger  leaves  pre- 
vents the  plants  from  being  over-work- 
ed while  getting  rooted.  Immediately 
upon  transplanting  make  a  shallow 
trench  close  to  either  side  of  the  row, 
fill  with  well-rotted  manure  and  soak 
thoroughly  with  water.  If  the  row  of 
plants  is  then  covered  with  boards  rais- 
ed an  inch  or  so  above  them  to  protect 
from  the  sun,  and  the  trenches  are  soak- 
ed every  day  for  a  week,  the  plants  will 
be  checked  very  little  in  their  growing 
and  practically  none  will  be  lost. 

The  trenches  at  the  sides,  filled  with 
manure  and  soaked  with  water,  invite 
the  roots  to  reach  out  in  every  direction 
and  furnish   ample   food   for  vigorous 


AWELL 


VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


RENNIE'S   "GEM  GARDEN" 
COLLECTION  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

contains  just  the  right  quantities  of  each  kind 
to  give  a  plentiful  supply  ot  fresh  vegetables 
every  day  in  the  season— early  or  late. 

Ask  for  the  "  GEM  GARDEN"  Collection 
when  ordering.     It  contains 
i  lb.     Dwarf  Stringless  Yellow  Pod  Beans 
i  tt>.     Dwarf  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

1  pkt.  Dwarf  Bush  Lima .  Beans 

1  pkt.  Round  Red Beet 

1  pkt.  Early Cabbage 

1  pkt.  Intermediate  Red Carrot 

§  lb.     Early  Sugar Corn 

I  pkt.  Slicing Cucumber 

1  pkt.  Cabbage  Heading Lettuce 

1  pkt.  Early,  Slicing Onion 

1  pkt.  Large,  Boiling Onion 

1  pkt.  Long  White Parsnip 

i  lb.     Earliest  Dwarf Peas 

i  lb.     Medium  Early  Dwarf Peas 

1  pkt.  Early   Round  Red Radish 

1  pkt.  Marrow Squash 

1  pkt.  Early  Smooth  Scarlet Tomato 

1  pkt.  Round  White  Table Turnip 

$2.50worth  of  Seeds  for  $  1  .00 

Address  all  orders  to 

WM.  RENNIE   CO.,  Limited,  SEEDS 
TORONTO 


$2  WORTH  FOR  $1. 

The  2  in  1  Automatic  Awl  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  best  known  dollar  tools  in  the  world,  the  Awl 
using  a  waxed  thread  and  the  Awl  using  a  copper 
wire.     This  illustration  shows  the 
inside  working  of  the  2  in  1  Auto- 
matic  Awl.    There  are  several 
dozen  different  kinds  of  Auto- 
matic Awls  on  the  market,  but 
this  isabsolutely  theonlyAwl 
in  the  world  that  will  sew 
with  both  waxed  thread  and 
copper  wire.  Did  you  ever 
try    sewing   with   copper 
wire?    If  you  haven't,  get 


from 
cutting  , 
patented 
needle  for 
sol  i  n  g 
boots,    dia- 
mond point- 
ed    needlest 
and  everything 
packed      inside 
the     handle,    so 
that  it  will  slip  ir 
your  pocket  like 
knife.    We  will  send 
the  2  in  1  Automatic 
Awl     complete,    with 
three  extra  needles,  in- 
cluding the  patented  nee 
die   for    soling  shoes,  i 
large  reel  of  best  waxed 
thread  and  a  skein  of  our 
special    process    copper 
wire.     We  will  send  the 
whole     outfit    complete. 
by  mail,  charges  paid,  to 
any    address   for    $1.00. 


2  in  1  and  try  it — you 
will  be  delighted, 
iome  of  the   other 
nprovements     to 
be  found  only   in 
the  2  in  1   are  : 
special  hollow 
grooved  nee- 
dles to  pre- 
ent    the 
hread 


FISHER -FORD   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Dept     93,     31  Queen  St.  West.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Agents  Wanted 


BROILERS 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments 
of  live  Broilers.  Highest  market 
prices  paid    according   to   quality. 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

Henry  Gatehouse 

348-350  West   Dorchester  Street 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 
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This  Lawn  Mower  is 
Forty  Years  Old 


What   we    mean    is    not    that   this   particular 
lawn  mower  has  been  in  use  forty  years — 

but    it  was  made  by  Taylor-Forbes  Com- 
pany, who  have  been  making  and  market- 
ing   lawn  mowers  in  Canada  for    forty 
years.       So    that    every    lawn    mower 
made  by  Taylor-Forbes  is  the  matured 
F^A  product  of   forty  years'  experience. 

"AVS. 

|N  A»v  The  reason  there  are  more  Taylor- 

\fi\  Forbes  lawn  mowers  in  Canada 

VjA  than  any  of  several  other  kinds 


Every 

machine 

is  thoroughly 

guaranteed. 

When  you  buy 

a  Taylor-Forbes 

lawn  mower  you 

cannot  get  less  than 

value  and  satisfaction. 

Made  in  a  number  of 

sizes  and  designs,  the  best 

known  names  being : 

"Adanac" 
"Woodyatt" 
Empress  " 


Ax 


put    together    is    not    because 

they  have  been  longer  in  the 

market,  so  much  as  because 

they  give  a  higher  average 

of  satisfaction. 


it 


tf  your  dealer  has  not  a  Taylor- 
Forbes  lawn  mower  of  the  style 
and  size  you  want,  and  around 
the  price  you  want  to  pay,  drop 
us  a  card  and  we  will  refer  you 
to  a  Dealer  in  your  town  who 
has  a  more  complete  stock  for 
you  to  select  from. 


Taylor -Forbes 


Company 
Limited 


Guelph 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA 


The  "Best" 

Potato 

Digger 


Increase  Your  Potato  Profits 

In  these  days  of  extensive  farming  the  old  slow  methods  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  old  method  of  digging  potatoes  is  slow  and  unprofitable 
when  the  "Best"  Potato  Digger  does  it  quicker  and  better.  Not  a 
potato  is  lost  or  damaged.  The  "Best"  gets  every  potato  within  twenty- 
two  inches,  and  no  creeping  of  the  sides. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Responsible  Jobbers  wanted  in  every  Province. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WINSCONSIN 


growth.  The  boards  should  be  taken 
off  at  night  and  replaced  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  plants  are  safe  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  main  point  in 
such  care  of  celery  is  to  secure  strong, 
ample  rooting,  so  that  in  September  and 
October  —  the  most  rapidly-growing 
months  for  celery — this  ample  rootage 
will  send  up  large  quick-growing 
stalks. 

Old-Fashioned  Flowers 

Now  just  a  word  about  flowers.  The 
average  woman  on  the  farm  has  no  time 
to  go  into  the  elaborate  cultivation  of 
plants  that  require  much  care;  anyway 
I  really  do  not  think  they  pay  for  the 
energy  and  nerve  strain  spent  on  them. 
Yet  we  must  have  flowers  if  we  want 
our  homes  to  be  up  to  their  best  as  an 
artistic  and  ethical  influence.  For  these 
reasons  I  would  advocate  the  cultivation 
of  the  hardy,  old-fashioned  varieties. 
Borders  of  Sweet  William  and  mignon- 
ette, banks  of  sweet  peas,  rows  of  danc- 
ing poppies  and  asters  can  be  had  at  the 
cost  of  very  little  time  and  labor  and 
I  am  mistaken  if  they  do  not  lend  as 
much  attractiveness  to  the  farm  house 
ground  as  the  more  delicate  varieties. 
They  seem  to  bloom  for  the  very  love 
of  it;  they  are  in  sympathy  with  your 
work ;  they  don't  have  to  be  coaxed. 

Too  often  the  back-yard,  the  part  of 
the  estate  that  the  family  see  most,  is 
not  by  any  means  a  thing  of  beauty. 
A  very  little  thought  and  work  can  over- 
come this.  Hedges  of  hollyhocks,  the 
tall  varieties,  make  excellent  screens 
about  bare  places  or  buildings,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  you  every  morning 
with  a  glow  that  helps  to  start  the  day 
right.  Scarlet  runners  are  very  pretty 
climbing  up  clothes-line  posts  or  milk 
sheds,  and  are  more  desirable  than 
heavier  creepers  which  in  time  rot  the 
wood,  while  to  beautify  bare  or  unsight- 
ly corners  nothing  is  better  than  a  Cas- 
tor Bean  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Castor-oil  plant.  I  saw  one  at  a 
farm  house  last  summer  which  was  as 
large  as  any  lilac  bush  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  hor- 
ticultural garden. 


Prize    winning    Shropshires    by    a    Halton 
County  boy. 
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The  Spring  Cleaning 

This  month  is  necessarily  a  busy  one 
for  the  housekeeper,  but  if  she  would 
only  be  satisfied  not  to  hurry  so  much 
with  the  housecleaning  she  could  get 
along  with  less  strain  and  discomfort 
to  both  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily.    I  have  found  that  the  work  runs 


A  well-eared-for  orchard  in  the  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  section,  Ontario. 


far  more  smoothly 
when  one  room  is 
other  is  begun ;  and 
part  of  the  house 
"torn  up,"  it  does 
sary  confusion  in 
or  sickness  in  the 
few  hints  that  may 
one: 


and  just  as  quickly 
finished  before  an- 
as this  always  leaves 
at  least  that  is  not 
away  with  unneces- 
the  case  of  visitors 
home.  Here  are  a 
be  helpful  to  some 


Washing  Blankets 

A  very  easy  way  of  washing  woollen 
blankets,  and  one  which  gives  excel- 
lent results,  although  it  is  directly  op- 
{>osed  to  established  theories,  is  as  fol- 
ows:  Dissolve  one  cake  of  naphtha 
soap  and  two  tablespoons  of  borax  in 
a  pan  of  hot  water.  Add  this  to  a  tub 
of  cold  water.  In  this  solution  soak 
one  pair  of  blankets  over  night.  In  the 
morning  stir  the  blankets  around  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  loosened  dirt,  then  rinse 
them  in  cold  soft  water  in  which  two 
tablespoons  of  borax  have  been  dissolv- 
ed. Hang  over  the  line  without  wring- 
ing. Do  not  put  more  than  one  pair 
at  a  time  in  the  tub  of  water.  This  is 
a  safe  method. 

Putting  Away  Furs  and  Flannels 

If  flannels  and  furs  are  put  away  ear- 
ly there  is  little  danger  of  moths;  if 
later  than  April  or  May  be  more  care- 
ful. They  should  usually  have  a  repel- 
lant  with  them  as  tobacco,  cedar,  red 
pepper,  camphor,  new  newspapers  or 
tarred  bags.     Boxes  should  be  sprayed 


A    Big    New 

Mower     for 

Heavy 

Cutting. 


5,  6  and 
7  ft.  Cut. 


Special   Circular 

tells  all  about  it. 

Get  one  from  our 

Agent  or  from  us 

direct. 


(1 


££  £'■- 


Wide  Tread — Wider  than  on  any  other   Mower — ensuring   steady 

running  and  overcoming  side-draft. 
Improved  Clutch   and  Throw-out  Device. 

New  Simplified  Lift — (See    Cut) — Attached  direct    to  the  Frame. 

Pole  may  be  removed,  without  affecting  theLift  or  any  other  parts. 

Push   Bars  are  especially  heavy  and  stiff,  have  Screw  Connections  at 

both    ends    and   both    ends  are 

machine  fitted. 

Hinged  Coupling  has  long  broad 
Bearings  and  heavy  Pins,  doing 
away  with  any  looseness  of  the 
Bar. 

Lift  Spring  is  placed  at  the  rear, 
giving  a  direct  connection  and 
is  easily  accessible  for  adjusting. 

The  Sections  are  longer  than  on 
any  other 
Mower,  giv- 
ing longer 
cutting  edges 
and  greater 
clearance,    e 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 
Limited. 

Head  Offices- 

TORONTO.  CAN. 
—  Branches  at  — 
Montreal. 
Moncton, 
.....  Winnipeg,  Regina 

Saskatoon.    York- 
ton,  Calgary. 
Edmonton. 
— Agencies 

Everywhere  — 


264  Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 


10* 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Concrete  and  Cement  Slloa."  All  auuiit 
"Summer  Slloi"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  In 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  new 
ready.  Send  for  yeur  copy  at  once.  En- 
close 10c  In  coin  and  mention  this  paper. 
SllTer     Manufacturing     Co.,     Salem,     Ohio. 


Why    Not 
Make  Your 
Own   Tile? 

Cost    $4.00  to  $6.00 

per     1.000,    Hand   or 

Power  Machine*. 

Write,  tor 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explains 

operation,  ate. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co.,] 

Walkerville,  Ont.   '"'* 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


OFFERS  TO 


Farmers  and   Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and 
collection  of  sales  notes.    Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's  business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest  is 
allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be  opened  in 
the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the  number  or  by  the 
survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the  ownership  of  money 
after  death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 


Rest,  $12,500,000 


Feed  Your    Poultry    Well 

Nothing  Like 

LAING'S 

Bone  and  Meat  Meal 

for  results 
GET  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


rDIIMP'C      IMPROVED 

STANCHION 


The  standard  of  neatness  and  con- 
venience for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Ex.  Got.  Hoard  or  H*»ard"8 
Dairymen  writeB:  "I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  with  th« 
practical  excellence  of  Warriner 
|  stanchions." 

Write  for  booklet  and  epecifica- 
I  tions  of  one  of  the  simplest  yet 
•  sanitary  stahles  in  this  country  to 
WALL\CEB.  CRrMH.  Kf>.Foreatvl!le.Oonn.,U.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office 
State  In  inquiry  If  you  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English 


Needed  on  Every 
Farm 


A  tonic  and  conditioner  to  keep  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  healthy;   vigorous 
and  productive.     Here  it  is! 

f*^*^  Animal  Regulator 

For  forty  years  the  stock  owner's 
favorite.     It  has  no  equal.     Costs 
little  but  is  mighty  in  results. 
25c,    50c,    $1;     25-lb. 
Pail,  $3.50 


No  use  to  have  your  horses  "  laid 
up."     They    should   be  at    work. 
Remember  that  all  sprains,  bruises, 
sore   or    stiff    cords    and    muscles 
are  quickly  cured  by 


/ 


fVjJ^  Liniment 

25c,  50c,  $1 

It  also  relieves  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.     \ 
Equally  good  for  man  or  beast. 


pfri}2>  Healing  Ointment 

*    *^  or  Healing  Powder 


should  be  kept   on   hand   for   instant   use. 
It  is  a  household   and  farm 
r     necessity  and  works  wonders      y,.  .. 
"<>W  on  man  or  beast.     Cures  cuts,  (ili/l 

wounds,   sores,    scalds,  burns,     ,  Nl'™ 

dls,    cracked     skin.     Soothing       '»    ^^  )l/iilfl 
in  I    positive    in    action.  ^^ntf/nii 

25c,  50c.     Sample  mailed  for  2c      j  . 
All   of    the   above    cany    Pratts    guarantee 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT    FOOD   COMPANY,   LIMITED, 
Toronto. 


Stock 
Book 
FREE 


with  gasoline  or  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  exposing  to  sunlight  usually  gets 
rid  of  any  moths  but  if  there  are  eggs 
already  laid,  gasoline  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide are  the  only  remedies.  Put  the 
garments  in  a  closed  box — one  the  size 
of  a  boiler  will  need  a  small  saucerful. 
Sprinkle  it  on  the  clothes  and  leave 
them  48  hours.  It  will  kill  all  the 
larvae  and  most  of  the  eggs.  Ten 
days  later,  repeat  the  treatment  and  it 
is  an  absolutely  sure  cure.  Cold  storage 
is  the  best  for  a  large  quantity  of  furs. 
Cutter  cushions  and  carriage  blankets 
must  be  watched  but  more  particularly 
through  August.  Air  these  and  sprinkle 
with  gasoline  if  necessary,  A  very  good 
preventative  for  closets  and  wardrobes 
is  to  wash  them  out  when  houseclean- 
ing  with  a  pound  of  alum  to  a  quart 
of  water  or  with  carbolic  solution.  Ker- 
osene and  turpentine  are  good,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  odor. 

Uses  of  Rhubarb 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  fruit 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  are  glad 
to  resort  to  the  old-time  pie-plant  as  a 
means  of  filling  many  wants.  But  the 
old  staple  is  not  merely  a  "filler."  _  Be- 
sides giving  variety,  it  has  a  positive 
medicinal  value,  and  may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

STEWED   RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  may  be  more  easily  kept  in 
unbroken  pieces  if  cooked  in  a  double 
boiler.  Make  a  syrup  of  about  three 
parts  sugar  to  one  of  water  as  there  is 
so  much  liquid  in  the  rhubarb  itself. 
Add  the  rhubarb  cut  in  inch  pieces,  and 
cook  slowly  until  clear. 

RHUBARB   CANNED   WITHOUT   COOKING. 

Pare  the  rhubarb,  cut  into  small 
pieces  pack  in  jars,  covering  the  tops 
with  thin  cheesecloth  to  keep  the  fruit 
in.  Set  the  jars  in  a  pail  of  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour  to  bring  all  the  air 
1  nibbles  to  the  top.  Screw  on  the  cov- 
ers and  keep  in  a  cool  dark  place.  Rhu- 
barb canned  in  this  way  has  often  been 
known  to  keep  a  year. 

RHUBARB   PIE. 

1  1-2  cups  rhubarb,  1  egg, 
7-8  cups  sugar,  2  tablespoons  flour 
Mix  sugar,  flour  and  egg.    Add  to  the 
cut  rhubarb  and  bake  between  crusts.  If 
rhubarb  is  scalded  and  drained  before 
using  it  will  require  less  sugar. 

I ;  1 1 1  BARB  SHORTCAKE. 

Make  a  biscuit  dough  as  for  any 
shortcake.  Roll  about  1-3  inch  thick, 
brush  the  surface  with  melted  butter, 
then  spread  rhubarb  cut  in  1-4  inch 
pieces  over  half  the  dough.  Sprinkle 
thickly  with  sugar,  pinch  the  edges  and 
bake.  Serve  like  you  would  a  straw- 
berry shortcake. 
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Between  Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the 
Women  and  Girls 

By  Genevieve 


THIS  drawer  is  open  for  questions  on  any- 
thing and  everything  of  interest  to  women 
and  girls.  All  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
home,  its  furnishing  and  care,  cookery, 
laundry,  simple  entertaining  in  the  country 
home,  child  welfare,  and  any  problem  of 
perplexity  to  girls  will  be  carefully  dis- 
cussed. Questions  to  be  answered  in  any 
issue  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the 
tenth  of  the  preceding  month.  Send  your 
letters  along — anything  that  interests  you 
or  anything  that  you  know  would  be  of 
interest  to  someone  else.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  Address  "Gene- 
vieve," Farmer's  Magazine.  143-149  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Women's  Institutes 

Our  institute  is  starting  a  circulating  lib- 
rary. Will  you  suggest  about  six  books  of 
fiction  that  everyone  would  enjoy  but  that 
are  really  worth  reading? — Mrs.  F.W.M., 
Sask. 

Ans. — Gene-Stratton  Porter's  books  are 
very  wholesome,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
intensely  interesting  to  your  institute  read- 
ers, as  they  deal  in  an  educative  and  enter- 
taining way  with  things  out  of  doors  and 
what  is  most  sacred  in  home  life.  Of  these, 
"Freckles,"  and  "The  Girl  of  the  Limb- 
erlost, "  are  widely  read,  but  you  would  be 
fairly  safe  in  choosing  "The  Harvester" 
or  "At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow."  Miss 
Montgomery's  books  are  also  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  rural  home  life,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  girls'  reading.  "KUmenny 
of  the  Orchard  "  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and 
not  so  well  known  as  the  "Anne"  Books. 
Among  the  shorter  stories  I  would  recom- 
mend "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  and 
"Laddie,"  a  beautiful  story  that  will  ap- 
peal to  all  mothers,  and  "Molly  Make-Be- 
lieve. "  A  splendid  book  that  touches  child 
welfare  in  rural  life  is  "The  Needle's  Eye," 
by  Florence  M.  Kingsley. 

Cost  of  Piping  Water 

1.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  have  water  piped  into  the 
kitchen? 

2.  How  do  you  cook  dried  peaches? 
Homeniaker,  Man. 

Ans.  1.  $10.00  will  put  a  cistern  pump 
into  the  kitchen.  This  is  for  soft  water 
when  20  feet  of  piping  is  required.  A  de- 
tailed bill  would  be: 

20  ft.  piping  at  10c  per  foot $2.00 

Pitcher  pump  2.00 

Sink 2.50 

Brackets  for  sink    1.00 

Trap 1.00 

Waste  pipe 1.00 

Total  Cost  $9.50 


CANADA'S  BEST  STOCK  MEN 
BUY  THIS  GATE 

A  SK  any  prominent  stockman  in  Eastern  Canada 
■*■*-  which  is  the  best  farm  gate  made,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  he    will  reply    "The  Clay    Gate."     The  chances  are  that  he  has 

Clay"  Gates  on. his  own  farm,  and  so  knows  from  experience  how  good  they 
are, 

CLAY  ESS  GATES 

are  liked  by  every  farmer  who  has  used  them  because  they  (l)  positively 
keep  back  breachy  cattle;  (2)  raise  (as  shown)  to  let  small  stock  through, 
yet  keep  back"  larger  stock;  (3)  won't  sag,  bend,  break,  burn,  blow  down  or 
rot;  (4)  last  a  lifetime;  (5)  aie  positively  and  fully  guaranteed;  (6)  solves 
every  gate  problem  and  every  gate  worry. 

THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LIMITED 

34   Morris  Street,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Sixty  Days'. Free  Trial. — One  or  a  dozen  Clay 
Gates  sent  without  expense  or  obligation  for  60  days' 
free  trial,  in  order  that  you  may  trv  them  before  buy- 
ing them.  30,000  Clay  Gates  sold  in  1912.  Send  for 
illustrated  price  list. 


Still  The  Farmer's  Favorite 


The  Waterloo  Champion 

will  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  30  years  and  is  still  the  forernost]machine^on"  the 
market  to-day.  Its  many  features  >i  superiority  have  won  for  it  numerous  friends  among  the  Dominion 
Farmers.  Thoroughness,  simplicity  and  its  light  running  qualities  enable  users  oi  tin-  "Champion"  to 
avoid  threshing  troubles.     You  will  be  delighted  with  the  machine. 

SEND    FOR     1913     COMPLETE    CATALOGUE 

The  Word  "  Waterloo  "  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 


Head  Office: 

Waterloo,  Ont. 


Regina,  Sask. 
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Buyaninsin^K^P.wer 

FARM  power  needs  are  seldom  the  same  for  any 
two  days  together.     You  never  can    tell  when  extra 
power  will  be  needed.     For  this  reason  it  is  best  to 
buy  an  engine  a  little  larger  than  you  ordinarily  need.     The  engine 
with  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  reserve  power  will  often  save  enough  to 
pay  for  itself  just  by  its  capacity  for  carrying  you  through  emergencies. 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

are  large  for  their  rated  capacity.  They  are  designed  to  run  at  the 
lowest  possible  speed  to  develop  their  power  because  that  increases  the 
durability  of  the  engine.  A  speed  changing  mechanism  enables  you  to 
vary  the  speed  at  will.  Any  I  H  C  engine  will  develop  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse  power.  You  can  use  it 
to  run  vour  feed  grinder,  pump,  grindstone,  repair  shop  tools,  cream 
separator  or  any  farm  machine  to  which  power  can  be  applied. 

I  H  C   engines   are   built  vertical,  horizontal,   stationary,    portable, 
skidded,    air  cooled  —  in  1  to  50-horse  power  sizes.     They  operate  on 
gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate  or  alcohol.    1  H  C  trac- 
tors in  sizes  from  12  to  60-horse  power.    See  the  I  H  C  loca     gent. 
Get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  address  the  nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 

■"©. :..":©   ©  '©   ©   ©.©;■©"-©. © © 
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AYLMER  PITLESS 

SCALE 


Capacity  4  or  6  tonB. 

Brass  Triple  Beam  and  Sliding  Poise.     No  loose  weights.    Pull  capacity  on  beam. 

The  platform  is  only  8  inches  above  the  ground  without  feet,  and  12%  inches  with  feet. 

Can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  very  short  time.    The  Main  Bearings  are  protected  by 

Cast-Iron  Shields.    Dust,  mud,  or  water  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with  them,  thus 

prolonging  the  life  of  the  Scale.     We  furnish  this  Scale  complete  with  platform  plank 

ready  for  setting  up. 

Best  Scale  on  the  market  for  Weighing  Hay,  Gram,  or  Stock.    It  is  inspected  before  it 

leave*  the  factory.    Government  Certificate  and  Blue  Print  Plans  for  Scale  and  foundation 

accompany  each  Scale. 

ASK  FOB  OTJB  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

AYLMER    PUMP    &  SCALE    CO.    LIMITED 

Aylmer  -  -  -  OrA. 


If  the  hard  water  well  is  50  ft.  from  the 
house,  $10.00  extra  will  bring  in  a  hard 
water  pump,  which  can  be  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  same  sink. 

The  bill  would  be : 

75  ft.  piping   $7.50 

Iron  pump 2.50 


$10.00 

2.  To  cook  dried  peaches,  I  would  wash 
them  carefully,  and  put  them  to  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning  put 
them  to  stew  in  the  water  which  they  were 
soaked  in.  Add  the  sugar  when  the  fruit 
is  cooked  tender  and  simmer  a  few  minutes 
longer. 


Wool-Stains  and  Sandwiches 

1.  This  spring  I  was  caught  in  the  rain 
on  my  way  to  a  maple  sugar  party  in  the 
woods.  I  held  my  white  sweater  up  to  the 
fire  to  dry  and  didn't  notice  until  I  got 
home  that  it  was  smoked  brown.  I  have 
washed  and  washed  it  but  the  stains  won't 
come  out.  Is  there  anyway  of  getting  it 
white  again? 

2.  Will  you  tell  me  some  ways  of  making 
sandwiches  for  evening  parties  besides  the 
stereotyped  salmon,  ham  or  egg  ones? 

— Laura  B.,  Ont. 

Ans.  1.  Put  your  sweater  to  soak  for  a 
few  hours  in  warm,  soapy  water,  to  which 
about  x/4-cup  of  spirits  of  turpentine  has 
been  added,  then  wash  it  in  several  warm 
soapy  waters,  using  a  little  turpentine  in  the 
first  water,  if  necessary.  Rinse  well,  shake 
out  and  dry  on  a  hanger,  or  spread  in  shape 
on  a  table  to  prevent  stretching.  Turpen- 
tine is  also  good  to  whiten  smoked  curtains. 
2.  Some  very  good  sandwich  fillings  are 
made  of: — 

Chopped  celery,  apple  and  walnuts 
or  any  two  of  these  mixed  with  a  salad 
dressing.  Chopped  walnuts  and  grated 
cheese  with  salt  are  also  popular. 
Sandwiches  made  of  "ribbon"  bread 
are  very  pretty.  Butter  slices  of  white 
and  brown  bread  and  pile  alternately. 
Press  slightly,  cut  off  the  crusts,  and 
then  slice  across  the  alternate  layers. 
The  result  is  a  striped  pattern.  Do  not 
overlook  the  use  of  brown  bread  in 
making  sandwiches.  Brown  bread 
sandwiches  filled  with  peanut  butter 
and  salad  dressing  are  delicious.  Cu- 
cumbers with  a  dressing  also  give  an- 
other variety  when  in  season. 


My 


Quickest    Prepared    Dessert 
for  Six  People 


Wine  quart  of  canned  fruit.  Coffee 
cup  hot  water,  y2  cup  sugar.  Have 
ready  the  following  batter  to  drop  into 
the  above  when  it  reaches  boiling  point: 
One  egg,  1  cup  sour  cream,  V2  teaspoon 
salt  and  soda,  1  large  cup  flour  or 
enough  to  make  very  stiff.  With  all 
pot  pies  the  liquid  must  never  stand 
above  the  batter  but  vice  versa  or  it  will 
be  heavy.  A.  L. 
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Farm  Information  from  Bulletins 

and  Books 

By   The  Editor 


The  Gipsy  Moth. 
Of  especial  interest  to  Eastern  Canada 
will  be  a  bulletin  on  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Gipsy  Moth,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  edited  by 
A.  F.  Burgess,  expert  in  charge  of  Biologic- 
al Investigation,  and  goes  exhaustively  into 
the  question  of  the  spread  of  the  Gipsy 
Moth  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
extensive  damage  has  been  done  to  forests. 
He  finds  that  automobiles  and  the  wind  are 
two  of  the  greatest  means  of  dispersing  the 
Gipsy  Moth.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated 
throughout  and  shows  how  to  detect  the  egg 
masses  of  this  insect.  He  makes  several 
recommendations,  but  does  not  give  any 
really  effective  way  of  controlling  the  pest. 
The  relation  of  birds  to  the  dispersion  and 


A  side  road  near  Crampvon,  Ont.,  showing 
a  condition  common  to  many  country 
roads  where  the  centre  of  a  sandy  road 
is  lower  than  the  sides. 


destruction  of  the  insect  is  given  in  a 
special  chapter.  The  bulletin  will  be  found 
useful  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
question. 

The   School   Garden   in  the   Spring. 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  had  articles  on 
the  betterment  of  the  rural  public  school 
from  time  to  time.  These  articles  by  Miss 
M.  D.  Moffatt,  and  by  Miss  Lena  Field, 
have  been  appreciated  by  many  teachers, 
trustees  and  parents  throughout  Canada. 
These  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  saner 
method    of   teaching   is   gradually   creeping 


into  the  authorities  higher  up.  In  its  last 
issue,  The  School,  a  new  magazine  of  which 
notice  was  given  a  short  time  ago,  and 
which  is  published  in  Toronto,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  by  G.  W.  Gibson,  M.A., 
of  Ottawa  Normal  School.  In  the  same 
issue  Mr.  F.  H.  Spinney  continues  his  re- 
gular contributions  on  the  ''Little  Red 
Schoolhouse. "  Samples  of  this  magazine 
can  be  had  by  mentioning  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, and  writing  to  the  editor  of  The 
School,  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Feeding  the  Wild  Ducks. 

G.  R.  Michael,  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Ontario  Government,  goes  into  the 
increase  of  food  supply  for  ducks  in  North- 
ern Ontario.  In  a  previous  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Department,  it 
was  shown  that  there  were  probably  2,800,- 
000  acres  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North- 
ern Ontario,  in  which  edible  water  plants 
would  grow.  Throughout  this  bulletin  is 
highly  interesting:  and  can  be  had  free  by 
writing  to  the  above  named  department. 

Horse,  Truck  and  Tractor. 

With  the  coming  of  cheaper  power  for 
the  city  and  farm  added  interest  will  be 
attached  to  the  new  book  which  has  just 
been  issued  on  this  subject  by  F.  G.  Browne 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  which  is  edited  by 
Herbert  W.  Casson,  Rollin  W.  Hutchison, 
Jr.,  and  L.  W.  Ellis,  the  latter  of  whom 
will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  his  sketches  on 
Power  and  the  Plow,  and  other  like  sub- 
jects. These  authors  go  into  the  question 
of  the  up-keep  of  horses,  the  utility  of 
motor  trucks,  motorized  highways  and  the 
equipment  of  horses  and  traction  power. 
The  question  of  the  passing  of  the  horse 
is  discussed.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  will  be  that  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  small  tractor,  while 
another  deals  with  power  ploughing  in 
small  fields.  The  man  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
the  man  on  the  fruit  farm,  as  well  as  the 
big  wheat  farmer  and  the  dry-farmer,  will 
be  especially  interested  in  several  chapters 
in  the  book  which  takes  up  these  subjects 
separately  and  discusses  the  situation  most 
entertainingly.  Any  reader  wishing  a  copy 
of  this  work  should  write  to  the  publishers 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  when  the  price  will 
be  given  them. 

Farm    Forestry. 

Although  some  people  have  become  fad- 
dists on  the  question  of  re-forestation,  this 
fact  ought  not  to  deter  the  average  farmer 
from  going  into  the  question  of  protecting 
his  wood  lots  and  of  planting  out  waste 
areas  of  his  farm  with  hardy  native  trees. 
As  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says  in  a  recent  bul- 
letin on  this  subject,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  forest  crop  that  it  takes 
so  long  from  planting  to  the  harvest  the 


The  Most 
Productive  Fruit 


The  "Herbert"  Red  Raspberry 
is  a  fruit  with  a  reputation  un- 
equalled anywhere  for  its  beauti- 
ful large  luscious  berry.  A  whole 
family  can  be  continually  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  beautiful 
berries  from  a  dozen  of  these 
plants  properly  cared  for. 

The  price  of  these  plants  is 
only  $1.00  a  dozen  by  mail  post 
paid,  and  you  get  the  genuine — 
true  to  name — ' '  Herberts ' '  grown 
from  the  originator's  stock. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any- 
thing you  want  in  nursery  stock 
at  prices  which  will  delight  you, 
and  the  quality  is  the  kind  that 
gives  satisfaction. 


THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES 

WOODROFFE,  ONT. 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping-  Powder 

IS  A 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Because  it  Kill*  all  Disease  Germs 

NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO..  LTD. 
Sole  Distributors  for  Ontario 


HOME  DYEING 


Is  CLEAN,  and 
as  SIMPLE  as 

"A.  B.C." 

NO 

chance  of 

MISTAKES 

if  you  use 


DYOLA 

The  Guaranteed  "ONE  DYE  for 
All   Kinds  of  Cloth." 

TRY  IT  and  prove  it  for  yourself  ! 
Send  for  I'rce  Color  Card   Story  Booklet,  and  Book- 
let Riving  results  of  Dyeing  over  other  colors. 
The  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  -     Montreal 
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\.c\'-  have  a  liitle  cold-blooded  reasoning.  You've  got  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  perishable  property!]  under  cover.  A  little 
dampness — a  trickle  of  rain — might  cost  you  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
dozen  roofs.     Same  next  year. 

In  20  years  one  good  roof  will  protect  a  fortune.     In  one  year,  a  poor 
root  may  destroy  it. 

Now — can  a  roof  be  too  good  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  bargain  about — to 
buy  with  narrow-minded  economy  ? 

When  you  can  secure  for  only  a  little  more  the  absolute  protection 
—the  positive  insurance — which  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  gives,  caa 
you  afford  to  experiment  with  cheap,  bargain  roofings? 

NEPONSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  beat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architects,  engi- 
neers and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  protection,  U  alt -proof 
and  long" lived.  Anvonecan 
laythem.  NEPONSET  Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  ornamental  roof- 
ing for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 

Are  you  goine  to  build?      Write  for  valuable  information  about  modern  ways  to  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.     Send  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON,  841  Heintzman  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

(F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON)  Established  1795 

Montreal  St.  John,  N.B.  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board 
ii  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
i  nches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 
quires no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


illiniums 


5ILD  FILLER5 

Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.    Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFC  CO.,  4oe  fargo  st..  batavia,  ill.,  u.  s  a 


average  man  is  very  liable  to  shirk  his 
responsibility.  This  bulletin  gives  a  list 
of  trees  indigenous  to  Canada,  as  also  the 
trees  that  are  introduced  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  The  bulletin 
is  well  illustrated  and  goes  into  the  ques- 
tion of  tree-growing  and  forest  tree-plant- 
ing thoroughly.  Many  large  plantations 
in  Ontario  that  were  set  out  last  year 
have  come  through  the  winter  in  fine  style 
especially  do  young  pines  show  a  splendid 
vitality.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  nut-planting.  This  bulletin  is 
No.  209,  and  can  be  obtained  free  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Department,  Tor- 
onto. 

Lightning  Rods. 

We  have  been  forwarded  a  copy  of  Do 
Lightning  Rods  Prevent  Strokes  Occur- 
ring? by  Prof.  W.  H.  Day,  of  O.A.C.  This 
was  an  address  delivered  by  him  to  the 
Mutual  Fire  Underwriters  in  February  last 
and  goes  into  the  question  quite  thoroughly, 
reviewing  as  he  does  the  returns  from  all 
the  rural  insurance  companies  in  Ontario 
as  well  as  from  some  in  the  States.  One 
conclusion  reached  by  him  is  put  in  the 
form  of  a  question  this  way,  "Are  we  not 
justified  in  saying  that  rods  prevent  strokes 
of  32  out  of  34  rodded  buildings?  Out  of 
7,000  unrodded  buildings,  37  were  struck 
by  lightning,  while  out  of  7,000  rodded  ones 
only  2  were  struck."  Professor  Day  seems 
to  be  fully  of  the  opinion  that  lightning  rods 
do  prevent  strokes  from  occurring.  The 
close  of  the  address  contains  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  instal- 
lation of  lightning  rods. 

Birds  of  Farm  and  Orchard. 

ENTOMOLOGISTS  have  estimated  that  in- 
sects yearly  cause  a  loss  of  upwards  of 
$700,000,000  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Were  it  not  for  our 
birds,  the  loss  would  be  very  much  greater; 
indeed,  it  is  believed  that  without  their 
aid  agriculture  would  be  impossible.  A 
knowledge  of  the  birds  that  protect  his 
crops  is,  therefore,  as  important  to  the 
farmer  as  a  knowledge  of  the  insect  pests 
that  destroy  them.  The  bulletin,  "Fifty 
Common  Birds  of  Farm  and  Orchard"  is 
intended  to  serve  the  very  practical  pur- 
pose of  enabling  our  farmers  and  their 
boys  and  girls  to  identify  the  birds  that  fre- 
quent the  farm  and  orchard.  This  bulletin 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  - 
The  Farm  and  Extension  Agencies. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  agricultural  bulletins 
and  the  reports  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  are  seldom 
read,  rarely  saved,  and  their  teachings  little 
practised  by  farmers.  The  statement  is 
frequently  made  also  that  the  farmer's 
institute  as  usually  conducted  is  of  little 
value.  Just  now  there  is  a  feeling  quite 
general  among  business  men  and  agricul- 
tural teachers  that  the  agricultural  demon- 
stration agent,  the  man  sent  out  to  bring 
hy  word  of  mouth  and  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, to  the  farmer  the  best  known  farming 
practices  is  the  agency  probably  destined 
to  become  the  most  efficient  of  all  in  affect- 
ing farm  practice.  In  order  to  obtain  some 
definite  information  on  these  points  a  sur- 
vey was  made  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  of  Plant  Industry.  A 
general  outline  of  the  plan  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  that  Department  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  asking  for  Circular  No.  117. 

Curly  Top  of  Sugar  Beets. 

Very  comprehensive  and  definite  informa- 
tion dealing  with  this  subject  from  the 
causes  of  the  disease  to  the  discussion  of 
results,  can  be  had  by  writing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.C.,  ask- 
ing for  Bulletin  No.  277. 

Fruit  Insects. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  Bulletin  No.  97, 
has  published  seven  valuable  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  life  history,  and  eradication  of 
some  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  to  fruit- 
growers. The  grape  leaf  hopper,  the  cod- 
dling moth,  rose-chafer,  peach  borer,  plum 
slug,  peach  bud  mite  and  the  grape  scale 


A  young  engineer,  where  a  railway  crosses 
a    prairie    farm    near    Calgary. 

receive  special  attention,  and  preventatives, 
remedies  and  methods  of  spraying  arc 
thoroughly  gone  into.  The  bulletin  is  well 
illustrated. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

Just  now  this  subject  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  potato  growers.  A  bulletin 
"Selection  and  Preparation  of  Seed  Pota- 
toes" issued  by  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  gives  some  results  of 
potato  seed-selection  for  the  single  season 
of  1912  at  Brookings.  The  discussion  of 
these  experiments  practically  resolves  itself 
into  a  comparison  of  yields  from  two  kinds 
of  potato  seed  pieces,  (1)  large  pieces  from 
large  tubers,  and  (2)  small  pieces  from 
small  tubers.  The  bulletin  can  be  had  by 
writing  the  Department  at  Brookings,  S.D. 

Sorghum  for  Forage. 

The  cultivation  of  sorghum  as  a  forage 
has  been  introduced  rather  extensively  into 
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Cream   Separator   Savings 

AN  I  H  C  cream  separator  saves  money  for  you 
in  more  ways  than  most  people  know.  It  saves 
cream  because  it  skims  practically  all  the  butter  fat 
out  of  the  milk.  It  saves  on  the  feed  bills.  Calves  and  pigs  thrive  on 
the  sweet,  warm  skim  milk  that  comes  fresh  from  the  separator.  It 
saves  fertility.  The  dairyman  who  feeds  the  skim  milk  to  animals 
parts  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fertility.  The  man  who  sells  whole 
milk  loses  close  to  $4.80  per  cow  per  year  in  fertilizing  matter.  These 
three  savings,  while  not  all  that  a  cream  separator  makes,  are  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  H  C  Cream  Separators 

Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 

are  also  furnished  as  complete  power  outfits,  as  illustrated  above. 
The  engine  is  a  one-horse  power,  back  geared,  hopper-cooled,  I  H  C 
engine  which  can  be  detached  and  used  to  run  any  small  machine.  The 
separators  are  built  for  long  life  and  skimming  efficiency.  They  have 
heavy  phosphor  bronze  bushings  for  bearings;  a  never-failing  splash 
oiling  system;  trouble  proof  bowl  spindle  bearings;  dirt  and  milk 
proof  spiral  gears  which  are  easily  accessible  for  cleaning.  There  are 
four  convenient  sizes  of  each  style.  Ask  the  I  H  C  local  agents  who 
handle  these  machines  for  demonstration.  Get  a  catalogue 
and  full  information  from  them,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch 
*zt&       house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,   Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
At  Brandon.  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
North  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 
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St.   Agnes  Church,  Megantic,   P.O. 

Write  for  booklet   F.     telling 


Durable — Fireproof — 
Handsome 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  roofing  will 
give  perfect  protection  for  as  long  as  will 

t 

CEMENT  SHINGLES 

for,  made  of  Portland  Cement  and  Asbestos1 
these   shingles   are   practically   indestructible. 

No  other  roofing  can  better  guard  your 
building  against  fire,  for  Asbestoslate  Ce- 
ment Shingles  are,  in  their  very  nature,  ab- 
solutely  fire-proof. 

Scarcely  any  other  roofing  is  so  handsome 
as  Asbestoslate  Cement  Shingles,  in  their 
soft,  permanent  shades  of  Indian  Red,  New- 
port Grey  and  Blue  Black,  and  in  plain  and 
various   fancy   shapes. 

No  other  roofing  combines   these  three  im- 
portant   qualities   in   such   high    degree, 
all  about  Asbestoslate  Cement  Shingles. 


ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited 

Address 
E.   T.    Bank   Bldg.,    263   St.  James  St.,   Montreal — Factory,   Lachine,   Que.  (near  Montreal) 
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A  Powerful  Force 


Harnessed  to  Farm  Cultivation 


Many  farmers  have  a  mistaken  idea  about  that  powerful  explosive — 
Dynamite.  They  know  it  is  powerful  and  believe  it  to  be  dangerous  to 
handle ;  while  dynamite  is  very  powerful,  it  is  actually  safer  to  handle  than 
gunpowder.  By  following  simple  directions  with  ordinary  care,  any  one 
can  use  our  "Stumping  Dynamite"  without  harm. 

Farmers  who  are  using  this  powerful  force,  find  it  a  great  saver  of  labor, 
time,  money  and  a  most  valuable  aid  for  clearing  land  of  Stumps,  Trees, 
Boulders,  Breaking  up  Hard  Pan,  Shale,  or  Slate  Subsoils,  for  Plowing, 
Draining  Swamps,  Planting  and  Cultivating  Orchard,  Digging  Ditches, 
Excavating  for  Foundations,  Cellars  and  numerous  other  purposes. 

Every  farmer  who  does  not  understand  the  practical  use  of  this  wonderful 
power  for  farm  cultivation  is  losing  opportunities  for  making  the  farm 
pay  bigger  profits. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET,  "FARMING  WITH 

DYNAMITE."    IT  WILL  PAY  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Salary? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in 
Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If 
you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.     The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANf 

143-149|UNIVERSITY;AVE.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


«— 

V 

' 
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Prof.    C.   A.   Zavitz   at   his   favorite   field 
work. 


some  parts  of  Canada  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  Circular 
No.  10G,  discusses  the  best  varieties  to  use, 
the  methods  of  planting  and  cultivation  and 
the  intermixing  with  other  crops.  Consider- 
ing the  extent  to  which  sorghum  is  grown 
and  the  way  it  reduces  the  productivity  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  grown  continuously, 
there  seems  to  be  need  of  some  practical 
way  to  lessen  the  injury  to  the  soil,  as  well 
as  to  produce  a  better  balanced  ration. 
This  work  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  quality,  as  well  as  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  quantity  of  forage  pro- 
duced. 

Poultry  More  Profitable  Than  Cows. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  poultry  raised 
throughout  the  country  is  raised  on  farms 
where  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  invest- 
ment. Poultry  raising,  however,  under  pro- 
per conditions  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  the  small  industries.  Statistics  gather- 
ed in  one  county  of  New  York  State  show 
that  for  the  money  invested  poultry  was 
more  profitable  than  the  dairy  cow.  A  farm- 
er's bulletin,  No.  522,  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  gives  some 
of  the  reasons  why  poultry  raising  is  not 
always  as  profitable  as  it  might  be. 

Fattening  Hogs  in  Nebraska. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  No.  124.  which  includes 
the  results  of  several  years'  work  in  fat- 
tening- hogs  on  corn  and  alfalfa  pasture  or 
hay;  also  on  alfalfa  and  various  grain  ra- 
tions. In  some  instances  corn  and  other 
grains  were  fed  in  mixtures  with  alfalfa 
pasture  or  alfalfa  hay.  This  bulletin  is  in 
many  respects  a  duplicate  of  Bulletin  123. 
It  includes  many  tables  which  were  omitted 
from  123  and  is  published  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion for  those  who  specially  wish  the  data 
from  which  the  conclusions  in  Bulletin  123 
were  drawn.  This  bulletin  can  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Nebraska  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Lincoln. 
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Report  of  Vegetable  Growers'  Association. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers'  Association  is  out.  The  increasing  in- 
terest shown  in  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  visible  in  the  largest  attendance 
of  delegates  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, at  the  annual  convention  held  on  No- 
vember 13th,  1912.  The  report  covers  a 
broad  scope  and  this  in  a  practical  and 
comprehensive  manner.  Some  of  the  chief 
features  are  the  subjects  of  Transplanting 
Machines,  Importance  of  Seed  Testing, 
Storing  Crops,  Disinfecting  Seed  Potatoes, 
Lime  Sulnhur  as  a  Spray  for  Potatoes,  Con- 
crete Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames,  and  Forc- 
ing Asparagus.  The  report  also  outlines 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Field  Crop 
Competitions  in  1913,  and  touches  on 
School  gardening  and  Transportation.  It 
can  be  had  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto. 

Horticultural  Society's  Report. 

In  addressing  the  annual  Convention  of 
Horticultural  Societies  of  Ontario  last  fall, 
the  president,  Rev.  A.  H.  Scott,  M.  A.,  said : 
"I  am  concerned  about  what  we  are  going 
to  d  j  as  Canadians  in  this  young  Dominion 
with  our  soil  and  with  our  intensive  garden- 
ing and  with  ourselves  and  our  influence. 
Millions  of  acres  outside  and  inside  of  On- 
tario are  like  the  unblotted  pages  of  a  yet 
unwritten  book.  What  are  we  going  to  place 
upon  them  of  character  and  of  cultiva- 
tion?" The  reports  of  members  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  province  go  a  long  way 
toward  answering  this  question.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  landscape  garden- 
ing and  an  entertaining  address  on  Straw- 
berries, by  W.  A.  Dier  would  be  of  special 
value  to  anyone  interested  in  strawberry 
cultivation  even  on  a  small  scale. 


WAITING. 

Serene  I  fold  my  arms  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide  or  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me ; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years ; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  floweret  nodding  in  the  wind 
Is  readv  plighted  to  the  bee; 
And,  maiden,  why  that  look  unkind  ? 
For  lo!  thy  lover  seeketh  thee. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

— John  Burroughs. 


The  test  is  "on  the  roof" 
—not  on  the  pocketbook 


High  prices  are  no  indication  of  roofing  quality. 

You  can't  determine  durability  by  any  known  test. 

The  only  real  test  is  "on  the  roof" — but  you 
would  have  to  wait  a  long  while  to  prove  it. 

There  is  a  safe,  sure  way  that  you  can  buy  Ready  Roofing 
with  absolute  quality  and  durability  assurance — insist  on 

Certain-teed  Roofing 

{Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed) 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  made  of  the  highest  grade 
asphalt  and  felt — a  roofing  guaranteed  for  15  years  and 
will  last  much  longer — and,  best  of  all,  it's  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

On  the  back  of  every  roll  and  on  every  crate  of  shingles 
you  will  find  the  Certain- teed  label  of  quality  and  dura- 
bility— look  for  it. 

Get  our  NEW  BOOK 

"Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans." 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 
—  but  as  it  illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain- teed 
Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  model  city,  factory  and  farm 
buildings,  we  offer  it  to  you  at  25  c.  We  prefer  to 
have  you  go  to  your  lumber,  hardware  or  building 
material  dealer,  who  will  gladly  get  you  one  FREE. 

If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost, 
postage  and  mailing. 


General  Roofing 

World's  largest 

manufacturer   of 

Roofings  &  Building 

Papers 


E.  St.  Louis,  111. 
Sin  Fruciico,  Cal. 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 


York,  Pa. 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


Marseille..  III. 
London,  England 


Gel  this  Valuable 
Book  NOW 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hamburg,  Germany 


Windmill  Power  is  Growing  in  Popularity 

for  pumping,  and  it  Is  not  equalled  by  any  power. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  have  done  their  first 
power  pumping  by  gasoline  engine  nave  become 
tired   of  it  and   are  buying  windmill*. 

You  CanjSave'the  Cost  of  a  Baker  in  One  Year. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  repairs  in 
pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  and  the  average 
farm  home  with  a  gasoline  engine  will  buy  a  BAKER 
Back  Geared  Ball  Bearing  Pumping  Mill  every  year. 
You  can't  afford  to  waste  both  money  and  your 
time.     Look  Into  this  proposition. 

\SENDiFOR;CATALOG-AND;LISTOF  1  E 

SATISFIED  USERS.; 

HELLER-ALLER  COMPANY,  Windsor.Ont. 
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"  Give  me  968,  operator.      Hello  George,   this   is   Arnold,  I  don  t   think< 
I  can  get  into  town  to-night.      I'm   tired  and  the   roads    are  had,  you  know.' 

"  Yes,  don't  Know  how  I  would  have  notified  you  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 

j>hone — ■ — .  "  "  Say,  this  is  fine  service — I  can  hear  you  just  as  plainly  as  if 
you  were  sitting  in  front  of  the  pre  here  with  me,  the  same  quietness  too.  7\o 
noisy  rattling  mechanism  that  you  hear  in  other  telephones.  I'm  certainly 
glad  I  had  this  fmone  fiut  in." 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BULLETINS  MENTIONING  THIS  MAGAZINE 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD&SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory— CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES  :— 

Houston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Deering  Elec.  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask.  B.C.  Hoist  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Manufacturers   of 

High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Importers  of 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

A  USEFUL  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Hints  to  Buyers 

"MADE   IN    CANADA"   TRAIN. 

The  unique  display  of  Canadian  made  products  in 
the  "Made-in-Canada"  Train  which  toured  Western 
Canada  in  May  and  June  of  1912,  will  be  repeated 
this  year  on  a  larger  and  improved  scale.  The  ex- 
hibits will  be  of  greater  variety,  the  train  electric 
lighted  throughout,  the  display  signs  of  improved 
type,  and  the  entrance  and  exit  facilities  for  the 
visitors  more  convenient.  In  addition  to  Canadian 
factory  products  the  Canadian  Home  Market  Asso- 
ciation, the  organizers  of  this  tour  have  arranged 
with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  a 
display  of  Ontario  apples  and  other  orchard  products 
and  daily  produce.  The  train  of  1913  promises  to 
eclipse  in  every  respect  its  predecessor,  but  like  the 
latter  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  stimulate  factory 
development  in  the  prairie  cities. 

The  tour  will  cover  about  1?0  cities  and  towns  in 
the  West;  the  train  leaving  Montreal  on  May  14th, 
exhibiting  in  Winnipeg  about  a  week  later  and  re- 
turning to  Montreal  about  July  5th,  traversing  the 
lines  of  the  C.P.R.,  C.N.R.  and  G.  T.  Pacific.  Stops 
will  vary  from  two  hours  to  forty-eight  hours  each, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  town  or  city  visited. 
The  route  after  visiting  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  Sudbury  will  be  along  the  main  line  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  to  Winnipeg  making  stops  at  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William,  Dryden,  Kenora,  and  Keewatiu,  from 
there  to  Brandon  where  a  day  is  spent,  then  along 
the  Souris  line  via  Areola  to  Regina,  touching  all 
the  principal  points  en  route.  Prom  Regina  it  will 
proceed  along  the  main  line  to  Medicine  Hat,  and 
from  here  over  the  Lethbridge  line  to  Lethbridge, 
making  a  side  trip  to  Raymond,  Magrath,  stopping 
at  all.  the  principal  intermediate  points  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  touches  all  the  principal  stations  from 
MacLeod  to  Wetaskiwin,  then  comes  eastward  on 
the  C.  P.  R.  to  Macklin  and  Moose  Jaw.  The  C.N.R. 
handles  the  train  from  Regina  to  Prince  Albert,  and 
from  Warman  to  Edmonton,  where  it  is  transferred 
to  the  G.  T.  P.  from  Tofield  to  Alix  and  from  Ed- 
monton to  Melville  and  Canora,  from  here  over  the 
C.  N.  R.  again,  making  stops  at  Dauphin  and  inter- 
mediate points,  the  train  will  proceed  to  Winnipeg 
where  exhibits  will  be  dismantled. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  year  will  be  a  moving 
picture  show  of  Canadian  scenes  which  are  bound 
to  prove  of  interest.  As  last  year,  the  lecture  will  be 
given  in  the  open  or  in  some  suitable  hall  at  all 
evening  stops,  but  in  the  day  time  it  will  be  given 
in    a    special    car    which    will    be    equipped    for    this 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company, 
Montreal,  have  issued  a  booklet  entitled,  "49 
Uses  for  a  Farm  Engine ' '  which  every  farmer 
will  find  most  interesting.  The  farm  engine  has 
assisted  greatly  in  solving  the  subject  of  the 
labor  problem   on   the  farm. 

A  copy  of  the  above  booklet  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  by  the  Canadian  Pairbanks-Morse 
Company  and  our  readers  will  certainly  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  have  one. 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 
Buyers  of  raw  furs 
Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE   THESE  LABELS 

Size  Prioe  doz.    Fifty  tags. 

Cattle  75c  $2.00 

Light  Cattle  60c  1.60 

Sheep   or   Hog   40c  1.08 

No  postage  or  duty  to  pay.  Cattle  sizes 
with  name  and  address  and  numbers;  sheep 
or  hog  size,  name  and  numbers.  Qet  your 
neighbors  to  order  with  yon  and  get  better 
rate.  Circular  and  sample  Mailed  free. 
F.  G.    JAMES  •  •  Bowsaanvllle.  Oat. 
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Bigger,  Better  and 
More  Profitable  Yields 


We  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  our  efforts  to  supply  fertilizers  and  tree 
sprays  of  the  highest  grade.  So  popular  have 
our  "A"  "B"  "C"  and  "D"  brands  become  that 
others  are  using  the  same  or  similar  name 
for  their  brands.  Our  friends  should  see  that 
our  name — Victoria  Chemical  Company  limit- 
ed Is  on  every  package.  Our  fertilizers  are  the 
highest  grade  on  the  market  and  bring  aston- 
ishing results.  We  use  no  waste  products 
neither  Is  any  "make  weight"  or  "filler"  used 
jiy  us.  You  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  results — bigger — better  and  more  profitable 
production  from  your  soil. 

Send  for  onr  booklet  "The  Farmer's 
Hand  Book"  mailed  to  you  free  on 
request. 


Victoria    Chemical    Company 

Limited 


Victoria 


British  Columbia 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  fitted withRollerChain, 
New  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  «tOO  CA 
Pump,  and  Tools,    <P«'«3w 

sfe0nrd  FREE  1 9 13  Catalogue, 

100  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27NolreDameSt.We  si.  Montreal. 


"LOOK  OVER   THE  ROSS" 

Your  next  Rifle  should  be  a 
"ROSS".280-(High  Velocity) 


The  unequalled  power  and 
consequent  low  trajectory  of 
this  .280  "Ross"  model,  its 
great  strength  and  safety,  its 
ability  to  withstand  at  the 
breech  the  greatest  of  pressures, 
its  wonderful  accuracy,  its 
power  to  anchor  any  game  it 
fairly  hits,  all  these  qualities 
are  conceded. 

The  new  price  is  only 
$55.00 

The  increasing  demand  has 
justified  changes  in  our  factory 
which  enable  us  to  offer  this 
model  at  $55.00. 

i  )ther  models  at  from  $25.00. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  write  us  for  catalogue,  etc. 

Ross    Rifle    Co. 

Quebec.  P.Q.  .  Canada 


FROST  WOOD 


TIGER  Rakes  and  F.&W.  Mowers 
have  behind  them  70  years  of  ex- 
perience and  skill  in  making  the 
very  best  farm  machinery.    The 
rake  is  all  steel,  with  automatic 
trip,  and  a  truss  rod  under  the  frame  to  hold 
the  teeth  exactly  right.      Breakages  are 
practically  impossible.  It  will  last  a  life  time. 

The  Frost  &Wood  Mower  has  roller  bear- 
ings on  axle,cross  and  crankshaft.  Its  gears 
and  pinions  are  arranged  on  the  famous 
"internal  gear"  principle,  which  prevents 
noise,  binding,  choking  and  broken  knives. 

Get  absolute  dependability  in  your  haying'  machinery. 
This  Mower  and  Rake  have  in  them  every  feature  that 
minimizes  stops  and  accidents  during  haying.  Examine 
them  closely.  Investigate  carefully.  They  will  pass 
the  test  of  service,  season  after  season. 


"INTERNAL  GEAR" 
WHAT  IT  DOES 

THE  F.  &  W.  Mower 
takes  power  from  the 
inside  of  a  rack  on  the  left 
main  wheel.  In  this  posi- 
tion, three  rack  teeth  are 
always  in  mesh  with  two 
pinion  teeth.  This  divides 
the  wear — means  smooth 
running.  It  is  the  easiest 
cutter  made. 

Even  after  years  of  use, 
these  teeth  are  still  in 
close  mesh.  The  knife  cuts 
the  moment  the  mower 
moves.  This  prevents 
choking,  broken  knives, 
accidents  and  field  repairs. 
You  avoid  loss  of  hay  and 
wages  by  perfect  design. 


T7*"U  T7*  "P     For  a  post  card— a  book  giving  full  details  of  our  rakes  and  mow- 
jTj  LTV,  tij  W^j    ers,  with  list  of  sizes  and  complete  description. 

The  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.  Limited 

Montreal,      SMITHS  FALLS,      St.  John,  N.  B.  km 

COCKSHUTT  PLOWCO.  LTD. 

BRANTFORD 
WINNIPEG 


AND 


ERV 
RAKE 


OOD SEEDS 

If  WORLD'S  FINEST 
STRAINS 

!  63  First  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.S.  Watson,  Lachine,  Que.,  of 
pioducts  from  seeds  supplied  by  us. 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 
PLANTS.  POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  NUR- 
SERY STOCK   ETC. 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON,  Montreal 


Every    Farmer    Needs    This 
Harness  Repairing  Outfit 

We  have  the  best  Automatic  Shoe 
and  Harness  Repairing  outfit  on  the 
market.  The  outfit  consists  of  the 
Automatic  Awl,  Collar  Awl.  Needles, 
Linen  Thread,  Wax,  Stitching  Horse, 
also  an  extra  bobbin,  and  full  directions 
are   given. 

Complete  outfit,  $1.50,  sent  prepaid 
anywhere   in   Ontario  or   Manitoba. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  LIBERAL, 
COMMISSION.  SEND  FOB  THIS 
OUTFIT    TO-DAY.     WRITE    TO 

THE  BERLIN  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Berlin,  Ontario 
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A  Half  Crop  or  a  Whole  Crop.  Which? 

The  great  benefits  which  result  from  thorough  summer  fallow,  are  no 
longer  questioned  by  shrewd  Canadian  farmers.  They  know  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  maximum  crops,  best  quality  yields  and  biggest  market 
prices. 

"Horse"  Cultivation  is  Half  Cultivation 
If  you  now  depend  on  inefficient  horses  to  accomplish  this  important 

work  you  are  losing 
time  and  money.  For 
"horse"  cultivation 
of  your  summer  fal- 
low is  only  half  cul- 
tivation. And  surely 
it 's  poor  policy  to 
stop  with  half  mea- 
sures after  investing 
a  lot  of  time,  hard 
work  and  money  in 
a  job. 

Deep   Plowing— the   first   step   in   thorou     gh   summer   fallow   cultivation. 

HERE'S  THE  PAYING  WAY 

The  way  to  make  your  summer  fallow  return  the  biggest  dividends  on 
your  investment,  is  to  do  it  with  a 


ART-PAR 


IL2H: 


TRACTOR- 


because  the  tractor  way  is  the  scientific  money- 
making  way. 

By  the  time  your  horses  are  through  plowing 
and  are  struggling  against  the  first  crop  of  fast 
growing  weeds,  the  tractor  has  finished  the 
whole  job  and  is  ready  to  tackle  something  else. 

TRACTOR  CONQUERS  WEEDS 

Moreover,  with  the  tractor  you  can  plow 
deep — tum  up  fresh,  vigorovs  soil— and  surface 
cultivate  all  your  idle  acreage,  three  or  four 
times,  in  quick  succession,  and  at  rock  bottom 
cost.  You  can  easily  conquer  the  weeds  as  fast 
as  they  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly pulverize  the  surface  soil. 

BIGGEST  BENEFITS  FOLLOW 

Land  summer  fallowed  this  way  receives  a 
much  needed  rest,  perfect  «ub-soil  draining  is 
established,  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the 
result  of  your  efforts  is  a  fine,  mellow,  highly 
fertile  seed  bed,  best  for  seed  germination  and 
growth.  Of  course,  better  crops  are  assured 
next   season ! 

A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 

A  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  is  of  equal  import- 
ance for  other  farm  work.  Not  only  will  it 
harvest  your  entire  crop,  but  it  will  thresh  that 
same  crop  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  secure 
your  grain  in  fine  condition.  The  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  farmer  is  the  one  who  finishes  his 
season's  work  quickest  and  catches  the  best 
market. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42    Main    St.,    Portage    la    Prairie,    Man. 

67  West  23rd  St.,  Saskatoon,   Sask. 

1626  8th  Ave.,   Regina,   Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO.,  T  335  8th  Ave.     West,    Calgary,   Alta 


BETTER  THAN  HORSES  and  CHEAPER 

Depending  on  size,  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor 
will  take  the  place  of  10  to  30  sturdy  horses, 
and  do  all  your  work  better,  cheaper  and 
quicker.  It  uses  CHEAPEST  KEROSENE  for 
fuel  at  all  loads,  but  when  you  stop  the  engine 
the  fuel  expense  stops.  It  has  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  tractor  of  equal  power,  and  is  easiest 
to  operate  and  care  for.  The  oil  cooled  engine 
adapts  the  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  for  work  in 
hottest   or   coldest   weather. 

BUILT  IN  THREE  SIZES 

There  is  a  Hart-Parr  OH  Tractor  for  every 
farm— large  or  small.  Consult  us  on  your  power 
requirements  and  let  us  tell  you  the  size  outfit 
best  adapted   for  your  needs. 

GET  OUR  LITERATURE 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  So 
write  to-day  for  our  catalog  and  interesting 
literature  on   power  farming  costs. 


Mf&ke$20000-°more  periear 


hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores   100  ft.  in  10  hours.     One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
.moves  it  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  bard  rock,  and 
Jt  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
,. convenient  well  machine  made.     Easy  terms.     Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..      •        ■      Box  **3  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


The  "Jim  Slick"  Halter 

— Just  a  Little  Nicer 

THE  "Jim  Slick"  Halter  will  appeal  to  the  man  who  is 
a  bit  particular.  He  will  appreciate  its  fine  points. 
He  will  notice  the  way  it  follows  the  contour  of  the 
head — no  sharp  ancles  or  slants.  Made  in  either  4-inch 
or  1-inch  leather,  with  plain  black  mountines  at  $1.25. 
With  leather  shank,  $1.60.  With  Solid  Brass  Mountines, 
$1.40  and  $1.75.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.     West  of  Fort  William,  25c.  extra. 


G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 

Department  F.M. 
Stratford,  :  :  :  : 


Ontario 


Canadian 

^Poultry  Profits 

promise  big  this  year.  To  succeed  you  must  have  right 
methods,  right  materials.  Advanced  poultry  informa- 
tion, money-making  facts— helpful  experiences  of  Ca- 
nadian poultry  raisers  are  given  in  our  free  1913  book 
"Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production."  SPECIAL 
CANADIAN  EDITION,  164  pages,  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. Write  today  Book  contains  eight  special  chapters 
of  vital  interest  and  help.  Records  of  practical  tests  and 
experiments  on  our  $75,000  Experiment  and  Demonstra- 
tion Farm.    Also  illustrates  and  describes 

rVDUCDC  INCUBATORS 
LIrnEilW   &  BROODERS 

The  Standard  Poultry  Equipment  adopted  by  hun- 
dreds of  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast.  Real  poultry 
appliances— not  toys  or  make-shifts.  The  World's 
Standard.  - 

Cyphers  Incubators,  Brood- _  m 
era,  etc.,  are   now  carried  in 
stock   and  sold   by  responsible 
mercantile  houses  in    20  large 
cities  of  the  Dominion.  Great 
saving  of  time  and  money  to 
buyers.    Write  for  free  poul- 
try book  today.    Address 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.   1S3  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


TRADE   MARK 

Wilkinson 

REGISTERED 


PNEUMATIC 

ENSILAGE 
land  STRAW  CUTTERS 

Our  Climax  "A"  mounted  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful combination  machine  of  this  capacity 
on  the  market.  It  will  cut  and  deliver  green 
corn  into  the  highest  silo,ordry  straw  or  hay 
into  the  mow.  13"  mouth,  rolls  raise 8  inches 
and  set  close  to  knives,  makingsolid  compact 
cuttingsurface.  Requireslesspowerthan  any 
other  of  same  capacity.  No  lost  power. 
Direct  pneumatic  delivery,  no  worm  gears  or 
special  blower  attachment.  Knife  wheel  also 
carries  the  fans.  No  lodging  on  wheel  arms, 
everything  cut,  wheel  always  in  balance.  Steel 
fan-case.  Supplied  with  pipe  enough  to 
reach  any  silo,  also  pipe  rock,  tools,  etc.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them  and  write  for  catalog. 
We  also  make  a  "B"  machine  unmounted. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO. 

LIMITED      «      488  Campbell 

Avenue, 

Toronto, 

Ontario. 
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LEARN  TO  BE  A  NURSE 

WHILE  AT  HOME 


c 


-'*M^ 


*A 


Apart  from  theremuner- 
ation,  nursing  is  a  pro- 
fession which  has  many 
appeals  t<>  women  of 
tender  anil  sympathetic 
natures. 

There  is  now  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  become 

a  trained  nurse  without 
Leaving  your  home.  Perhaps 
you  arc  particular!)  adapted 
for  nursing  but  have  been  un- 
able to  cralifv  youi  \\  ishes. 
The  was  is  now  oucn  for  you 
to  learn  this  splendid  profes- 
sion which  gives  you  the  op- 
poi tunitj  to  'in  good .   to  e     n 

a  e i  income,  and  have  con- 

stan!  emploj  ment. 


SEND    FOR    Ol'R    BOOK    ON    NURSING    AND 

JOIN     THE     SPECIAL     CORRESPONDENCE 

(LASS    NOW    FORMING. 

RED  GROSS  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


358  Oueen  Street  West 


Toronto,  Canada 


WANTED  at  once 

Persons)  to  work  for  us  in  spare  time  at  home. 
No  experience  required  with  our  NEW  ART 
COLORING  PROCESS.  Easy  and  fascinating 
work.  Good  pay.  No  canvassing.  Write  for 
instructions  (free). 

COMMERCIAL  ART  STUDIO,  Dept.  C. 

315  College  Street  TORONTO,   Canada 


BUILDING  SUCCESS 

ON  A  SURE  FOUNDATION 


Specialized  Training  is 
the  best  foundation  for 
any  young  titan  or  woman 
who  desires  the  successful 
career  in  business  life  or 
In  any  other  calling.  This 
is  a  day  of  intense  busi- 
ness methods  and  they 
who  would  succeed  must 
specialize. 

The  business  training 
we  give  our  students  is 
always  abreast  of  the 
time,  enabling  our  stu- 
dents to  successfully  cope 
with  problems  upon  which 
so  many  others  fall.  Our 
training  will  secure  more 
lucrative   positions. 

Send  for  Onr  Descriptive 
Hoi. Met  Which  Exiiluinti 
in  Detail  How  We  Have 
Helped  nil, rrs  uod  How 
We  Can  Help  Yon — Send 
for  It   Now. 


f 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.  BLDQ,,  YONQE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  5i.000.00  to 
10,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimom  i.'s  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placi"!  in  good  uusitious; 
also  list  of  good  positions  otcn.     Address  Dept.    285 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
806  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


On  the  other1  side  of  the^reat  biji  world, 
In  the  land  of  the  Kanjiaroo  : 
1    You  can  always  find  the  Berry  Cart , 
And  Liquid  Granite  too. 


Vales,  he  named  th:t  region 

tecnts  l    i] 

,  i  over  tlic  Bluf 
tso  for  filrv    voars.    TV  tin 

,d  Federmor: 

I4«,  1'Jui      


Get  This  Free  Booklet 
For  The  Children 

THE  wide  fame  of  the  Berry  Wagon  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  almost  universal  demand  for  Berry 
Brothers'  Varnishes. 

W.  W.  Denslow,  the  famous  artist  who  drew  the  "Wizard 
ol  Oz"  pictures,  has  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  for  the 
children,  "Around  the  World  in  a  Berry  Wagon."  A  copy 
will  he  sent  free  on  request.  One  of  the  illustrations  is 
reproduced  herewith  in  black  and  white. 

For  fifty-five  years  Berry  Brothers  have  been  making-  high-grade    - 
varnishes  and  varnish  products.      And  because  the  high  standard 
of  manufacture  has  always  been  maintained,  the  business  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.   Our  storage 
tanks  alone  have  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons. 

Whether  for  the  home,  the  mercantile  building  or  the 
public  edifice,  there  is  a  Berry  Brothers  varnish  that  long 
experi  -ir.v  has  demonstrated  to  be  just  right — beautiful, 
durable  and   permanent. 

BIMIVARNISHES 

W  •  Inve  a  scries  of  interesting'  booklets  on  varnish  problems.  Write 
and  tell   us  yours,  and  we'll  send   you  appropriate  literature,  free. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 


You   can't  go  wrong    if 
it's  Berry  Brothers. 

You    may    go    wrong    it 
it  isn't. 


Established  1858 


WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  remit  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  entile  and  horse  bains,  sheep  and 
swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  booh  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  mi   receipt   oJ   $2.     Technical   Booh    Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 


"Monarch-Knit" 


Popular  Knitted  Garments 
for  Spring  and  Summer 
s&    35    35    Wear    3$   5s    3$ 

An  Entirely  New  Range  of  Styles 


Style 

Quality 

Workmanship 


M-P2 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


Our  new  styles  in  Jerseys,  Fancy  Knit  Sweater 
Coats  including  the  famous  "  Shaker"  and  our 
new  full  fashioned  "Middy"  blouses  are  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  They  embody  all  the  quali- 
ties that  have  made  "Monarch  Knit"  goods 
famous — style,  comfort,  freedom  of  movement, 
quality  and  workmanship. 


Ask   your  dealer  to  show  you 
"Monarch  Knit"  styles 


Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE:    DUNNVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Factories:    Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,    St.  Catharines,  Can.;    Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY. 
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The  Best  Lawn  Mowers 
are  Made  in  Canada 


a 


Made  in 
a   variety 
ot  sizes  and 
designs  to  sell 
at  graded  prices. 
The  best  known 
designs  are  :  — 


"Adanac" 
"Woodyatt" 
Empress  " 


Every  machine  is  guaranteed  ; 
"guaranteed  down  to  the  paint," 
as  the  expression  goes.  You 
cannot  under  any  circumstances 
get  less  than  satisfaction  out  of 
a     Taylor-Forbes  lawn    mower. 

It  your  dealer  has  not  the  size 
and  style  ot  a  Taylor-Forbes 
lawn  mower,  and  at  the  price 
you  want,  drop  us  a  post  card 
and  we  will  give  you  the  name 
of  a  dealer  in  your  town  who 
carries  a  complete  stock  of  our 
machines. 


A   lawn    mower  should    run    easily,   smoothly 
and   noiselessly.        It  should    trim    the   lawn 
level,  not  missing  a  hlade  of  grass,  and  it 
should  work  in  season  and  out  without  re- 
pairs or  adjustment. 

That  is  what  Taylor-Forbes  lawn  mow- 
ers DO.     They  ARE  the  kind  of  law  n 
mowers    that    do  not    give    trouble. 


The  reason  there  are  more  Taylor- 
Forbes   lawn     mowers    in   use    in 
Canada  than  any  other,  or  any  of 
several  other  kinds  put  together, 
is  because  this    is    the  lawn 
mower  that    gives    the    best 
satisfaction.     There  is  built 
into  it  the  experience  of  40 
years'  making  and  market- 
ing lawn  mowers.   Look 
for  the  name  "Taylor- 
Forbes." 


MADE   BY 


Taylor -Forbes 


Company 
Limited 


Guelph 


FOR  SALE   BY  DEALERS   THROUGHOUT  CANADA 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  ami 
swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  propose*!  plans  for  farm  buiHings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  typo  arc  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  am!  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.     Technical  Book  Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 


THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 

The   Largest   Bookshop   In  The   World 


All   the   best  Books,   English   and   Foreign, 
in   every   department  of  Literature,   at    the 
lowest    prices  charged   by  any  bookseller. 
Bibles,   Prayer  Books,  Books  of   Devotion, 

in  all  styles. 

Enquiries    invited    for    Rare    Books,    First 

Editions,  and  Out-of-Print  Books. 

ANY    OF    THE    FOLLOWING   WILL   BE 
SENT  POST  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Catalogue    of    Newly-Published    Books. 
Annotated  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  and  New 
Books   at    GREATLY-REDUCED    prices. 

Classified  Catalogue  of  The  Best  Books  on  all 
subjects,    at    lowest    cash    prices. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  Beautiful  Bindings. 
Suitable   for    presentation. 

Catalogues  of  Books  in  leading  Foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Catalogue  of  the  best  Books  for  Bovs  and 
Girls. 

Catalogue  of  Stationery  and  Library  Re- 
quisites. 

Bookbinding   of   every    description. 

ORDERS  BY  POST  RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION. 

Books    to    the    value    of    £20    sent    ocean 
freight  paid  to  any  Seaport  in  the  World. 


376  to  384  Oxford  St.,  London,  Eng. 


MUSIC 

TAUGHT  FREE 

HOME  INSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  advertise  and  introduce  our  home 
study  music  lessons  into  nil  parts  of  America,  and 
will  give  you  absolutely  free  Instruction  if  you 
will  simply  recommend  the  international  Institute 
to  your  friends  after  you  learn  to  play. 

We  successfully  teach  Flano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Brass  instruments,  Cello 
and  Sight  Singing.  You  may  not  know  one  note 
from  another:  yet,  by  our  wonderfully  simple  and 
thorough  method,  you  can  soon  learn  to  play.  If 
you  arc  an  advanced  player  you  will  receive 
special   instruction. 

Our  lessons  are  sent  weekly.  They  are  so  simple 
and  easy  that  they  are  recommended  to  any  per- 
son or  little  child  who  can  read  English.  Photo- 
graphs  and   drawings   make  everything   plain. 

If  you  accept  our  frit*  tuition  offer  you  will  he 
asked  to  pay  only  a  very  small  amount  (averag- 
ing 14  cents  a  week)  to  cover  postage  and  neces- 
sary sheet  music.  We  have  successfully  taught 
others  and  we  can  successfully  teach  you. 
\>  rite  to-day  for  our  Tree  booklet,  which  explains 
everything.  It  will  convince  you  and  cost  you 
nothing. 

IXTERNATIOXAL    INSTITUTE   OF    MUSIC 
08    Fifth   Ave.,    Dep't.   498   M.,   New   York. 

Instruments  supplied  when  needed.     Cash  or  credit. 


THE  INVESTOR'S  PRIMER 

A  Concise  Handbook  by  John  Moody,  con- 
taining definitions  of  all  the  Important  terms 
and  phrases  employed  In  the  Investment  and 
hanking  business.  Tart  1  covers  the  defini- 
tions of  Finance.  Tart  2  gives  specific  In- 
formation regarding  various  Issues  of  Pre- 
ferred   and    guaranteed   stocks. 

Prior  fl.00.     Send  all  orders  to 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 
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This  Hart-Parr  Drive  Wheel 
Unbroken  By  a  Pile  Driver 
Blow   of   216,000  Pounds. 

The  drive  wheels  on  our  small,  light  oil  tractor  are  not  built  as  we  once  might  have 
built  them,  and  as  other  manufacturers  of  small  tractors  still  build  them. 

Painstaking  experiments  and  rigid  tests  showed  us  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  make 
any  built  up  wheel  do  efficient,  reliable  duty  on  a  small  tractor.  '  For  the  drive  wheels 
must  be  light  to  keep  down  weight'  and  still  be  strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  the 
constant,  racking  strains  of  every-day  field  service.  And  so,  before  we  even  offered  our 
small  tractor  for  sale,  we  experimented,  at  our  own  expense,  and  discarded  the  various 
drive  wheels  commonly  used,  and  which  other  tractor  builders  still  cling  to. 


How  Hart-Parr  Drive  Wheels  are  Built 

The  drive  wheels  on  the  small,  light  Hart-Purr 
Oil  Tractor  are  solid  steel  castings — not  built 
up  or  pieced.  Casting  them  of  tough  steel  does 
away  with  hundreds  of  small  parts  and  insures 
lightest  weight,  yet  greatest  strength.  Moreover, 
these  drive  wheels  are  cast  with  our  wonderful, 
self-cleaning  wave  form  lugs,  which  afford  a  bull- 
dog grip  on  soft  ground,  but  do  not  injuriously 
pack  the  soil.  No  built-up  drivers  on  a  small 
tractor  combine  all  these  vital,  necessary  features. 

Hub  Undented  by  a  21 6,000  Lb.  Blow 

One  of  these  steel  drive  wheels  was  picked  at 
random  from  a  batch  of  50  or  more  made  during 
an  ordinary  day's  work  in  our  steel  foundry. 
This  drive  wheel  was  placed  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, absolutely  without  give,  and  laid  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  illustration  to  the  right. 
A  3,600  pound  cast  iron  weight  was  then  drop- 
ped from  a  height  of  GO  inches,  full  onto  the 
hub  of  the  driver.  As  it  fell  it  gathered  speed 
and  struck  the  hub  a  crushing  blow  of  21(5.000 
pounds.  Close  inspection  of  the  hub  showed 
hardly   a   dent   in    it.     The  wheel   was   uninjured. 


The  Tests  We  Made 

The  remarkable  strength,  toughness  and  dura- 
bility of  these  all-steel,  single  piece  Hart-Parr 
drive  wheels,  are  clearly  shown  by  severe  drop 
tests  recently  conducted  at  our  works.  These 
tests  will  interest  every  farmer  who  intends  buy- 
ing  a    power  equipment. 

Rim  Stands  216,000  Lb.  Blow  With- 
out a  Crack  or  Break 

This  same  wheel  was  then  placed  upright,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  to  the  left.  The  3,000 
pound  weight  was  again  dropped  from  a  height 
blow.  Careful  examination  of  every  inch  of  the 
of  60  inches,  striking  the  rim  a  216,000  pound 
wheel  showed  not  a  break  or  crack  anywhere. 
Rim,  spokes  and  hub — all  remained  absolutely 
unharmed.  The  tests  this  wheel  withstood  would 
send    an    ordinary    wheel    to    the   scrap    pile. 


Here's  What  Happens  in  Field  Service 


In  actual  service,  the  tractor  travels  over  rough 
roads  and  uneven  fields,  many  of  them  with 
quite  deep  ruts.  When  it  hits  the  bottom  of 
these  hollows  the  drive  wheels  are  compelled  to 
sustain   the  tractor's  weight  exactly   in   the  same 

A  Size  for  Every  Farm 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  are  built  in  three 
sizes,  and  are  big  money  makers  on  farms 
of  100  acres  or  1,000  acres.  They  are  strictly 
One-Man  outfits,  use  cheapest  KEROSENE 
for   fuel   at  all   loads,   and   are   oil   cooled. 

Get  Our  Literature 

Consult  us  on  your  power  requirements. 
We'll  gladly  send  you  our  fine  catalog  and 
other  interesting  literature  on  power  farming 
costs,  and  advise  you  the  size  tractor  best 
suited  for  you. 

Hart-Parr  Company 

I'J    Main    St.,    Portage    la    Prairie,   Man. 
<>7    West   23rd    St.,    Saskatoon,    Sask. 
IK'ili   xtli    Ave.,    Regina,    Sask. 


manner  as  the  driver,  on  test,  sustained  the 
terrific  blows  of  the  falling  weight,  only  in  a 
much  smaller  degree.  Nothing  better  proves  the 
marvelous  strength  of  the  drive  wheels  we  put 
on   our   small,   light   tractor. 

Big  Margin  of  Safety  and^Strength 

We  could  build  cheaper  drive  wheels.  We 
could  even  build  a  smaller  margin  of  strength 
and  safety  into  them  and  still  make  them  as  good 
as  the  drivers  found  on  other  makes  of  small 
tractors.  But  our  policy  and  aim  is  to  give  the 
farmer  the  best  that  can  be  had  in  materia), 
workmanship,  efficiency  and  reliability.  And  it's 
just  the  same  with  every  other  part  of  this  small, 
light  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor.  No  skimping  in 
quality — nothing  left  undone  which  will  insure 
the  farmer  the  utmost  in  tractor  satisfaction. 
The  reason  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  are  superior 
to  all  others  is  because  they  are  built  so  from 
the   drive  wheels   up. 


THE  CHAPIN  CO. 


335  8th   Avenue  West 


Calgary.   Alta. 


FARMER'S    MACAZINE 


"When  I  have  an  odd  moment  I  do  a  little  painting." 

This  is  what  a  progressive  farm  owner  said,  and  his  farm  is  pointed  out  by  the  neighbors 
as  being  a  prosperous,  well  managed  farm. 

This  man!has  discovered  one  of  the  secrets  of  success,  so  well  expressed  by  the  old  adage: 
"  A  stitch  in  time,  saves  nine."  He  knows  that  farm  machinery  costs  a  good  deal  ; 
he  know  that  a  little  paint  used  occasionally  will  keep  it  in  good  shape. 

Well  painted  farm  implements  do  not  rust,  the  woodwork  does  not  crack  nor  rot,  and 
they  keep  in  good  condition  for  the  longest  possible  time.  Look  around  your  farm 
to-day,  and  see  if  anything  needs  painting.  Buy  your  paint  at  once,  and  use  it  at  odd 
times.     There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  Agent  every  town. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.:  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


How    They  Hurry   Home 

to  the  evening  meal  when  it  has  been  whispered  around  that  Mother 
is  baking  to-day.  Since  Mother  commenced  using  Reindeer  Flour  her 
baking  day  has  become  a  day  of  delight.  Reindeer  Flour  makes 
such  sweet,  wholesome,  appetizing  bread. 

If  you  have  not  tried  Reindeer  Flour  order  some  to-day. 
Most  all  up-to-date  Groceries  like  to  stock  Reindeer  Flour. 

PETERBOROUGH  CEREAL  COMPANY 


SIMCOE  STREET 


PETERBOROUGH 


TRADE 
MARK 


=$300.00= 


In  Two  Months 


This  is  what  one  of 
the  circulation  re- 
presenta tives  of 
"Farmer's  Magaz- 
ine" earned  in  com- 
missions during  the 
months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December 
last  year. 

You  can  secure  a 
position  in  your  lo- 
cality similar  to  the 
one  which  enabled 
this  man  to  earn  the 
$300,  by  writing  to 


THE 

Maclean  Publishing 
Company 

143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO         -         CAN. 


A  Chat  With  the   Editor 


Few  agencies  of  modern  life  have  contributed  more  to 
the  uplifting  of  social  and  mechanical  conditions  on  the  farm 
than  that  of  the  agricultural  press.  Go  where  you  will  in 
every  province  of  Canada  and  by  the  striking  external  evi- 
dences, you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  many  a  successful  farmer. 
Walk  over  his  well  tilled  fields  or  seek  him  in  the  living 
room  of  his  comfortable 
house  and  you  will  there 
find  out,  invariably  that 
he  reads  one  or  more  of 
Canada's  leading  farm 
journals.  For  few  peoples 
of  the  earth  are  better  pro- 
vided for  in  this  respect 
than  ore  Canadians.  Yet, 
there  are  hundreds  of 
farms  to  which  no  litera- 
ture at  all  comes.  Some 
even  do  not  take  the  local 
paper  which  deserves 
every  support. 

Farmer's  Magazine 
has  already  invaded  over 
20,000  farm  homes  and 
has  already  fixed  itself  as 
one  of  the  very  best  influ- 
ences in  this  up-lifting  and 
progressive  agricultural 
work.  Every  farm  read- 
er, therefore,  who  tells  his 
neighbor  of  the  splendid 
type  of  journalism  that  he 
is  getting  in  this  Magazine 
will  be  doing  not  only 
himself  a  credit  but  will 
be  helping  in  the  better- 
ment of  agricultural  con- 
ditions everywhere. 

Large  numbers  of  ap- 
preciatory  letters  have 
been  arriving  recently. 
Here  are  a  few  sentences 
taken  therefrom: 


A!lmer,  Ont. 
"I  am  always  glad  to  read 
Farmer's  Magazine.  You  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
splendid  results  of  your  labors 
from  month  to  month.  In  my 
opinion  Farmer's  Magazine  is 
the  best  published  of  its  kind. 
The  articles  in  each  issue  are 
both  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. ' '  M.B. 

Sharon,  Ont. 
"Enclosed  please  find  two 
dollars  for  payment  of  my  sub 
scription  to  Farmer 's  Maga- 
zine. I  am  looking  for  the 
book,  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay  ' '  also.  You  have  an  ex- 
cellent paper." 

R.  J.  T. 

The  July  issut  has  a  promise  of  something  just  as  good. 
Mr.  Drury  will  tell  of  thirty  years  of  Ontario  farming  when 
he  talks  of  many  filing*  that  will  be  of  interest.  Cutting 
Out  Form  Wastes  by  Geo.  H.  Dacy  will  appeal  to  everyone 
by  its  common  sense.  Funning  the  New  Brunswick  I'otato, 
by  a  prominent  farmer  in  New  Brunswick;  Alberta's  Fight 
for  the  Farmers;  and  some  clever  live  stock  subjects  are 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

Several  articles  of  exceptional  interest  from  current  farm  journals 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  Nurses  for  Rural  Homes,  Electric 
Power  on  the  Farm,  Ready-to-Wear  Roads,  Profit  in  Horse- 
Radish,  and  others. 


The  June  issue  will  be  found  to  be  especially  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  Fruit  growers  will  get  inspiration  from 
the  leading  article.  Everyone  will  certainly  read  Miller's 
article  over  twice.  The  dairymen  will  say  "amen"  to  Ellis' 
remarks  on  the  dairy  cow.  All  interested  in  public  schools 
will  have  things  they  can  depend  upon  in  Craick's  article. 

Young  men  will  rejoice  in 
the  stories  that  tell  of  mon- 
ey that  is  made  from  pota- 
toes, sugar  beets,  apples 
and  poultry. 

Our  homes,  the  wo- 
men and  the  girls  will  find 
the  June  issue  most  enter- 
taining in  the  matter  and 
variety  of  the  subjects. 
The  Managing  of  a  Wed- 
ding, the  Making  of  an 
Omelet,  the  Value  of  Do- 
mestic Science,  and  a 
June  Housekeeping  are  all 
new  and  full  of  up-to-date 
ideas. 

The  illustrations  are 
the  best  that  have  ever 
been  carried.  Readers  will 
appreciate  the  big  expense 
in  the  cover,  in  the  paper, 
and  in  the  cuts  which  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Com- 
pany have  gone  to  in  put- 
ting out  this  issue.  It  will 
adorn  any  home. 


Issued  monthly  by  The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited:  John  Bayne 
JfacLean,  President.  Publication  Office:  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Montreal  Office:  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Bldg. 


Annapolis,  N.S. 

"I  am  intensely  interested 
in  your  good  magazine.  The 
articles  in  the  recent  numbers 
have  been  bright  and  exceed- 
ingly helpful.  One  can  get  a 
charming  prospect  of  our 
whole  country  from  its  pages." 
H.  H. 
Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 

"Ethics  of  Taxation"  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  a  year's 
subscription.  "Making  the 
Farm  Pay"  and  the  May  issue 
have  both  come  to  hand  and 
they  are  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory." S.  E.  M. 

Delhi,  Ont. 

"I  wish   you   every   success 

with  your  magazine.    It  should 

be  on  every  farmer's  table." 

E.  K.  M. 

Audley,  Ont. 
"Enclosed  find  renewal  price 
for  Farmer's  Magazine.    I  en- 
joy it   very   much   as   I   am   a 
young  farmer." 

F.   P. 
Gettysburg,  Sask. 
"We  do  not  wish  to  miss  a 
single   copy    of   the     Farmer's 
Magazine."  G.  G. 

slated  for  this  issue.       Every  department  will  be  equally 
good. 

We  want  every  farmer  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  with 
tlir  Magazine.  Any  questions  that  may  be  asked  will  be 
answered  by  the  editor  or  by  the  experts  whom  we  ha,ve  en- 
gaged  to  handle  them.  No  charges  are  made  for  this.  Begin 
your  acquaintanceship  now  by  writing  a  personal  letter  to  the 
editor. 
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1913    Made-in-Canada    Exhibition   Tour 

Come  and  see  what  Canadian  Workmen  are  making 

This  is  the  most  realistic  demonstration  of  Canada's  advance  to  leadership  in  manufactures. 
What  the  Agricultural  Shows  prove  of  the  Dominion's  pre-eminence  in  the  fields — the  Made- 
in-Canada  Exhibition  Train   does  for  her  development  in  the  factories. 

10  Cars  Full  of  Interesting  Exhibits 

From  the  leading  Canadian  Manufacturers  we  have  gathered  exhibits  of  what  is  newest  and 
best  for  farm  and  home.  Just  a  walk  through  the  train  will  be  an  education  and  delight. 
Make  especial  note    to  see  the  exhibit  of  Produce  from  the  Mixed  Farming  Districts  of  Ontario. 


Time  Table 

Intervening  Towns  will  be  reached  on 
Dates  between  those  given  below 


Winnipeg 

Souris 

Regina 

Medicine  Hat 

Lengthbridge 

Calgary 

Wctaskiwin 

Outlook 

Regina 


May  22       Saskatoon  -  June  17 

Prince   Albert  -  "18 

Battleford  -  "20 

Edmonton  -  23 

Asquith  -  "26 

Melville  -  "       27 

Dauphin  -  30 

Portage     -  -  July      1 


"       20 

June  24 

3 

7 

"         10 
l.S 

l.s 


Everyone  Welcome 


Admission  Free 


The  Made-in-Canada  Tour  was  a  tremendous  success 
last  year  in  every  town  on  the  route.  Don't  miss  it 
this  year.     It  has  been  improved  in  many  ways. 

Make  the  Exhibition  a  Family  Holiday. 

There  will  be  FREE  MOVING  PICTURES  and 
LANTERN  SLIDES.  Nearly  100  Fascinating  Exhibits. 

Don't  Miss  This  Unique  Treat. 


World's  Greatest. 
Come  and  See. 


"THE  STAMPEDE" 

WINNIPEG 
August  9th  to  16th,  1913 

REMEMBER   THE    DATE 


Peerless   Presentation  of   the    Pioneer    Past 

A  Pageant!  A  Contest!  An  Historic  Perspective!  The  last  thrilling 
panorama  of  a  stage  and  a  day  in  the  history  of  our  country  that  is 
disappearing  forever.  The  epic  of  the  frontier — the  Saga  of  the  Cowboy 
— the  Benediction  of  the  wild,  haunting,  mysterious  West.  The  spirit 
of  the  grim,  fierce,  naked  Rockies,  frowning  from  their  ramparts 
athwart  an  hundred  centuries  of  time.  The  spirit  of  the  wild,  wide 
yawning  plains.  The  spirit,  of  the  great  ribbons  of  water  and  the  long 
lonesome  trails.  The  spirit  of  the  wind,  the  buffalo,  the  Indian,  the 
discoverer,  the  pioneer,  the  adventurer,  the  administrator,  the  mission- 
ary, the  statesman,  the  plainsman,  the  rider,  the  railroad,  the  tractor, 
the  wheat.  The  spirit  that  thrills  and  pulsates  in  Us  and  our  West 
to-day.  The  Story  of  Yesterday  brought  in  a  whirling,  swirling  picture 
of  its  last  truthful  reproduction,  to  Winnipeg. 

Plan  your  summer  trips  to  be  in  Winnipeg  August  9th  to  16th 

STAMPEDE!      STAMPEDE!     jSTAMPEDE! 
One  Wild,  Delirious  Week) 

Write  for  the  Cowboy  Directory  and  other  illustrated  literature. 
"IT'S  FREE." 

Guy  Weadick,  Mgr.,   Winnipeg  Can. 

Headquarters :    Forum  Building,  445  Main  Street 

Reference  :  The  Dominion  Bank. 

Finance  Committee  :     Jas.  Ryan,  Sr.,  Chairman. 

W.  H.  Fares,  F.  H.    Moon.  Treasurer  ;   A. P.  Day,  Arena  Director. 
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HowOrchardistsGet  $2.50  for  Apples 

The  Benefits  of  Co-Operation  in  Marketing  Fruit 


THE  farms  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  are 
all  small,  from  thirty  .to  three  hundred 
acres  and  the  owners  reside  on  their 
farms.  The  landlord  and  tenant  system 
is  unknown.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago  mixed  farming  was  car- 
ried on  by  everybody.  A  small  orchard, 
five  hundred  barrels  was  a  large  crop, 
five  to  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  hay,  fat 
cattle  and  butter  all  were  sold  from  the 
same  farm.  But  in  the  last  ten  years  a 
change  has  taken  place.  The  orchard 
has  come  rapidly  to  the  front.  Where 
a  few  years  ago  ten  acres  was  a  large 
orchard,  now  one  hundred  acres  is  not 
uncommon.  Single  farms  this  last 
season  produced  eight  thousand  barrels 
of  apples. 

The  planting  for  the  last  five  years 
has  averaged  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  trees  each 
year  and  the  total 
crop  shipped  in 
1911  was  $1,750,- 
000.  No  apple 
growing  country  is 
more  favorably  si- 
tuated in  relation 
to  the  markets  of 
the  world  than  the 
Annapolis  Valley. 
Steamers  for  Great 
Britain  can  load  at 
either  Halifax  or 
Annapolis  and  four 
hours  after  the  fruit 
leaves  the  ware- 
house it  can  be 
loaded  in  the  ship. 
One  line  of  railway 
runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  Val- 
ley and  but  few 
farms  are  more 
than  three  or  four 
miles  from  a  ship- 
ping station.  With 
everything     in     its 


By  MANNING   ELLS. 

favor  one  wonders  why  some  sort  of 
co-operative  marketing  was  not  started 
long  ago. 

The  people  are  aggressive,  intelligent 
and  resourceful,  above  the  average  in 
education  and  well  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  business  world  about 
them.  Until  five  years  ago,  an  orchard- 
ist  could  only  dispose  of  his  crop  in 
two  ways,  sell  to  a  speculator,  or  ship 
on  his  own  hook  to  Great  Britain.  Neith- 
er was  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Eng- 
lish Commission  men  had  agents  at  each 
station  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  frost 
proof  warehouse   as   well.      This   agent 


How  the 


'Kings' ' 
crop  of 


loaded  the  cars  and  put  on  an  advance 
charge  of  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per 
barrel  to  pay  for  his  work.    The  receiv- 
ing agent  in  London  or  Liverpool  sold 
the  apples,  put  a  variety  of  charges  from 
dockage  to  stealage  on  the  shipments, 
deducted  5  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
gross  sales  and  sent  what  was  left  to  his 
client  in  Nova  Scotia.     If  the  grower 
wearied  of  this  he  could  sell  to  a  specu- 
lator.    The  speculator  could  afford  to 
pay  nearly  as  much  as     was  received 
from  the  Commission  men  in  England, 
for  the  Rebate  System  was  in  full  swing 
on  the  steamship  lines  and  a  man  with 
twenty-eight  cents  per  barrel  rebate  on 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  barrels 
did  not  do  a  bad  year's  business,  even 
'  though  he  only  re- 
ceived what  he  paid 
for    the    apples. 
Again,     when     the 
speculator    made 
money,     his     bills 
were   paid   prompt- 
ly  and    everything 
was  all  right.    If  he 
lost     money,    why, 
'That's    something 
,  Ise  again,"  as  Abe 
Potash    would   say, 
and   in    nine   cases 
out  of  ten  the  un- 
fortunate    fruit 
grower    either    had 
to  accept  part  of  the 
price  agreed  on,  or 
go     wit  Ik  nit     alto- 
gether. 

GROWS  LIKE  A 
SNOWBALL. 

In  the  fall  of 
1907,  twelve  or- 
chardists  at  Ber- 
wick organized  the 

load  in  the  United  Fruit   Company 'a  orchard,  Nova  Scotia.     The  cover       fl     .  nnpritivp 
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capital  of  $10,000.  Each  grower 
subscribed  for  five  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  and  using  their 
combined  credit  they  bought  a  ware- 
house, hired  a  manager  to  superintend 
the  packing  and  shipping  of  the  fruit, 
under  the  name  of  The  Berwick  Fruit 
Company,  Limited.  Each  member  care- 
fully picked  his  fruit  and  hauled  it  to 
the  warehouse  Avhere  it  was  received  by 
the  manager  and  graded  into  number 
one,  number  two  or  number  three. 
Each  member's  lot  was  packed  separate- 
ly and  each  man  was  credited  with  the 
different  grades  the  apples  packed  out. 
All  culls  went  to  the  general  fund  as  it 
was  called  and  in  this  way  a  small  fine 
was  automatically  laid  on  the  careless 
fruitgrower.  This  company  was  success- 
ful from  the  first  and  in  1909  four  other 
companies  were  formed  at  other  ship- 
ping stations,  each  company  building 
or  buying  a  central  packing  house  and 
working  on  the  same  lines  as  followed 
by  the  pioneer  company  at  Berwick. 
The  movement,  like  the  proverbial 
snowball  rolling  down  hill,  began  to 
assume  large  proportions,  and  in  1910 
fourteen  companies  were  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

All  this  progress,  however,  was  not  as 
easy  as  it  reads.  The  powers  that  had 
marketed  the  crop,  did  not  release  their 
hold  without  a  struggle.  As  I  explained 
before,  the  English  Commission  man 
had  agents  and  warehouses  at  each  ship- 
ping station  throughout  the  Valley.  The 
agents  were  usually  farmers  or  farmers' 
sons  and  spurred  on  by  the  ten  cents 
per  barrel  loading  fee,  were  apt  to  look 
askance  at  any  arrangement  that  would 
take  this  profitable  side  line  away  from 
them.  The  buyer  and  speculator  at  first 
used  their  considerable  influence  against 


The  immense  crop  of  apples 
that  grew  in  Canada  last  year  rath- 
er choked  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
growers.  In  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  hundreds  of  barrels 
went  to  waste.  Many  private  ship- 
pers suffered  great  financial  losses 
owing  to  the  poor  returns  from 
over-seas  shipments.  Some  of  the 
co-opcrnlin  socit  ties  had  a  most 
disappointingly  low  return  for 
their  fruit.  Others  again  received 
prices  equal  to  that  of  former 
years.  There  were  several  things 
that  account  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, —  faulty  distribution  sys- 
tems and  the  lack  of  spraying  late 
in  the  season  when  the  wet  wea- 
ther favored  the  growth  of  fungus 
diseases,  were  two  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  slump.  Canadians 
everywhere  are  demanding  apples 
and  it  is  notv  patent  to  everyone 
that  a  first-class  apple  must  be  put 
up  in  first-class  shape  to  bring  a 
first-class  price  and  there  is  an 
unlimited  market  for  this  kind. 
The  farmer  with  a  bearing  orchard 
is  yet  a  most  enviable  man. 


the  movement,  but  later  found  it  was  in 
their  favor,  for  they  could  buy  large 
quantities  of  one  variety,  well  packed 
and  graded  from  these  companies  with- 
out the  usual  trouble  found  in  buying 
from  individual  growers  with  their  var- 
ied and  indifferent  packs.  As  all  the 
companies  had  to  sell  in  the  same  mark- 
et and  each  manager  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  make  the  best  showing  he  could 
as   to  prices,   for  his  members,   it  was 


soon  seen  that  the  competition  between 
companies  was  likely  to  be  almost  as 
disastrous  as  that  between  individual 
growers. 

Early  in  1911,  a  meeting  was  called 
of  representatives  from  all  the  local  com- 
panies and  a  Central  Association  was 
formed  and  an  Executive  of  three  elect- 
ed to  direct  the  business  of  whom  one 
was  chosen  General  Manager  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500  out  of  which  the  office 
force  was  paid.  Only  a  verbal  agree- 
ment was  possible  at  this  date,  but  each 
company  pledged  itself  to  stand  by  the 
central  management  and  the  manager 
was  instructed  to  engage  space  on  the 
steamers,  get  in  touch  with  large  buy- 
ers, make  sales  under  the  advice  of  the 
executive,  and  also  to  buy  the  commer- 
cial fertilizers  needed  by  the  members 
for  their  orchards  the  following  spring. 

SAND   AND   GRIT   GROW    WONDERS. 

The  manager,  Samuel  Balcom 
Chute,  known  all  over  the  Val- 
ley as  "Sam,"  needs  a  chapter 
by  himself  if  the  story  of  this 
co-operative  movement  should  ever  be 
properly  told.  A  young  man,  not  yet 
forty-five,  he  was  and  is  the  best  object 
lesson  in  the  Valley  to-day  of  what  per- 
severance and  intelligence  will  "do  if 
Nature's  horticultural  opportunities  are 
taken  advantage  of  in  Nova  Scotia.  At 
fifteen,  he  with  his  father  bought  a  farm 
for  fourteen  hundred  dollars  and  to  do 
so  mortgaged  it,  together  with  a  mill 
property  for  sixteen  hundred.  The  mill 
soon  after  burned  down,  so  he  had  a 
fourteen  hundred  dollar  property  with  a 
sixteen  hundred  dollar  mortgage  on  it. 
The  land  was  said  by  the  neighbors  to 
be  so  poor  it  would  not  freeze  and  young 
Sam  took  advantage  of  this  by  plough- 
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An  orchard  in  bloom  and  an  enviable  farm  home  in  the  beautiful  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia.  (Photo  by  A.  L.  Hardy). 


ing  all  winter  long.  And  there  you 
have  the  key-note.  No  matter  what  the 
obstacle,  "Sam"  always  turns  it  to  ad- 
vantage. In  the  next  thirty  years,  this 
farm  with  other  farms  added  to  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
Valley.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, tomatoes,  anything  in  the  fruit 
line  that  would  turn  a  profit  and  always 
apples,  until  the  time  the  co-operative 
movement  started,  he  had  the  largest 
orchard  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  in  trees  and  a 
crop  that  had  grown  to  eight  thousand 
barrels  in  1911,  gathered  from  only  a 
part  that  had  come  into  bearing.  All 
this  was  done  on  sand  (and  grit)  and 
commercial  fertilizer. 

$7,200   is   SAVED. 

The  Central  Association  soon  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  stuff  it  was  made 
of.  The  Valley  had  for  some  years  been 
on  the  edge  of  the  million  bbl.  mark  but 
in  1911  she  went  far  above  it  and  they 
realized  that  every  market  must  be  used 
if  all  the  crop  was  to  be  sold.  The  Cen- 
tral sent  a  salesman  west  who  sold  about 
twelve  thousand  barrels  in  Winnipeg. 
This  relieved  the  pressure  at  the  begin- 
ning. Each  company  sold  independent- 
ly as  usual  and  also  filled  what  orders 
were  received  through  the  Central,  as 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  try  to 
bandle  everything  through  one  selling 
agency  the  first  year.  The  regular  boats 
i"  ( Treat  Britain  could  not  handle  the 
early  fruit  fast  enough,  so  Chute  went  to 
New  York  and  chartered  four  fruit  car- 
rying steamers  from  the  Banana  Trust. 
These  took  forty  thousand  barrels  that 
would  have  been  almost  a  dead  loss.  The 
Commission  formerly  returned  to  agents 
on  this  side,  was  received  by  the  Com- 


panies and  materially  affected  the  oper- 
ating expenses.  Forty-two  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer  was  bought  at 
a  saving  over  prices  ever  received  before 
of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 
Even  four  hundred  dollars  was  saved  on 
commissions  on  Marine  Insurance.  A 
hundred  and  one  thousand  barrels  of 
apples  were  sold  by  the  Central  Com- 
pany and  three  hundred  thousand  ship- 
ped on  commission  during  the  year. 
There  was  no  chance  to  doubt  but  what 
the  Central  had  made  good. 


Apple  blossoms  all  over  Canada 
this  spring  have  been  optimistic. 
Reports  from  every  province  show 
that  the  blooming  has  been  excel- 
lent and  the  trees  are  particularly 
healthy.  A  little  frost  occurred 
in  some  parts  but  did  little  dam- 
age. British  Columbia  and  Ontar- 
io look  for  a  heavy  crop  of  apples. 
Quebec  and  the  maritime  prov- 
inces report  a  crop  equally  as  good 
as  last  year. 

Spraying  has  been  general  in 
the  better  sections  of  fruit  growing 
and  the  weather  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  doing  of 
the  work  . 

Tlte  tent  caterpillar  has  been 
active,  while  the  bud  moth  has 
done  considerable  damage  in 
many  new  sections. 

The  peaches  of  South  Ontario 
promise  much  and  a  record  crop  is 
looked  for.  Some  early  frosts  in 
British  Columbia  hare  damaged 
some  but  there  is  enough  left  for 
a  good  crop. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1912,  the  Company  was  Incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  "United  Fruit 
Companies,  Limited,  of  Nova  Scotia." 
Each  individual  company  took  stock 
in  the  United  as  it  soon  came  to  be 
called  just  as  the  fruit  growers  took 
stock  in  the  local  companies.  Like  all 
sure  things  there  was  now  no  lack  of 
supporters  and  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing in  July,  representatives  (of  which 
there  are  three  from  each  company)  of 
twenty-seven  co-operative  companies  re- 
ported. One  director  was  appointed 
from  each  company  and  they  formed 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
Companies.  These  Directors  in  turn 
elected  five  of  their  number  as  an  Exe- 
cutive, who  with  the  General  Manager 
direct  the  active  business  operations  and 
advise  on  all  matters  of  importance,  for 
which  purpose  they  meet  once  a  week 
throughout  the  shipping  season. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  by-laws  agreed 
to.  Each  local  company  could  affiliate 
with  the  Central  in  either  of  two  ways. 
Under  Section  A,  the  Central  acted  as 
the  exclusive  selling  agent  and  all 
prices  were  pooled  on  each  variety.  Un- 
der Section  B  the  local  company  made 
its  own  sales  at  a  price  not  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Central.  All  such 
sales  were  to  be  reported  to,  and  in- 
voiced through  the  Central,  and  a  fee 
paid  of  one  cent  per  barrel.  At  their 
annual  meetings,  however,  every  com- 
pany voted  to  work  under  Section  A. 
As  each  local  company  in  a  good  crop 
year,  produced  from  ten  thousand  to 
forty  thousand  barrels  of  apples,  the 
management  at  once  realized  they  had  a 
full  grown  business  on  their  hands. 
Chute  was  again  engaged  as  manager 
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The   head   waters   of   the   Bay   of    Fundy   afford   very   many   natural   harbors.      This    is    one 
near  the  Annapolis  Valley.     The  mountains  of  the  mainland  are  seen 

in  the  distance. 


and  an  aggressive  selling  campaign  be- 
gan. A  shipping  office  was  opened  in 
Halifax  and  a  representative  sent  to 
Great  Britain  to  look  into  the  methods 
and  ways  of  marketing  on  that  side  of 
the  water.  Twelve  thousand  barrels  of 
apples  were  again  placed  from  Winni- 
peg West,  and  this  in  1912  when  the 
west  had  the  greatest  crop  and  the 
cheapest  price  in  our  apple  growing  his- 
tory. The  local  markets  from  Montreal 
to  Newfoundland,  generally  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  all  that  would  not  sell 
anvwhere  else,  was  worked  systematical- 
ly- 

TWO   TO   THREE   DOLLARS   TO   THE 
GROWERS. 

The  benefits  of  co-operation  in  mark- 
eting apples  were  presented  to  every 
wholesale  fruit  dealer  in  these  prov- 
inces. The  companies  realized  in  the 
outset  that  only  honestly  graded  and 
packed  goods  would  win  in  these  days 
of  competition.  A  certain  standard  for 
each  grade  was  adopted  and  an  official 
inspector  appointed  who  constantly 
moved  from  warehouse  to  warehouse 
to  see  that  this  grade  was  understood 
and  lived  up  to.  The  Valley  as  a  whole 
will  market  not  more  than  half  the 
apples  of  last  year,  but  owing  to  the 
large  crop  in  every  other  apple  export- 
ing country  that  comes  in  competition 
with  ours,  the  price  is  very  low.  To  this 
date,  December,  1911,  those  in  the  Co- 
operative Companies  have  only  received 
the  price  made  by  the  early  varieties,  for 
when  all  returns  are  pooled  on  each  var- 
iety they  must  wait  until  all  returns  are 
in  before  a  price  can  be  made  up.  Buy- 
ers in  the  Valley  paid  farmers  outside 
the  companies  one  fifty,  and  one  twenty- 
five  per  barrel  for  their  No.  1  and  No. 
2  Gravensteins,  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment. The  United  Fruit  Companies  did 
not  sell  a  barrel  of  No.  1  or  No,  2  <  trav- 


ensteins  less  than  $2.00,  while  as  high 
as  $3.00  was  made  and  this  price  will 
be  returned  to  the  members  less  the 
packing  expenses,  which  will  amount 
to  about  12  cents  per  barrel. 

This  is  a  great  showing  for  the  first 
year  and  all  interested  feel  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  what  is  to  come.     The 


The  maritime  provinces  are  the 
only  places  in  Canada  reporting 
only  a  medium  crop  of  pears.  All 
the  other  places  point  to  a  heavy 
crop. 

In  plums  the  situation  is  not 
quite  so  bright  as  the  early  frosts 
were  perhaps  harder  on  this  fruit 
than  on  the  others.  There  may 
be  enough  left  though  to  produce 
a  generous  crop. 

The  cherries  have  stood  the  cold 
of  the  blooming  period  very  well 
and  while  there  will  be  some  set- 
back the  great  quantity  of  bloom 
will  mean  a  very  favorable  crop 
throughout  the  country. 

Reports  from  foreign  countries 
shoiv  that  there  is  an  equally  good 
prospect  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  Pacific  States 
especially  look  forward  to  a  crop 
equal  to  that  of  last  year. 


was  bound  to  give  pleasure  to  his  custo- 
mers and  lead  to  repeat  orders.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
everything  is  smooth  sailing  in  the  or- 
ganization. This  could  never  be  the  case 
while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is. 
The  average  member  while  appreciating 
the  work  of  the  executive  and  selling 
force  is  tied  to  the  idea  that  the  common 
wages  paid  of  twenty-six  dollars  per 
month  and  board  is  pretty  good  pay  for 
any  man.  That  a  hundred  dollars  per 
month  should  be  paid  to  any  of  his  em- 
ployees goes  rather  against  the  grain. 
The  same  man  never  stops  to  ponder  the 
fact  that  single  apple  speculators  have 
in  yours  past  taken  from  $25000  to  $50- 
000  out  of  the  Valley  in  a  single  season 
and  that  he  had  paid  that  profit  just  as 
surely  as  he  paid  his  employees  in  the 
United  Fruit  Companies. 


United  Companies  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  markets.  A  shipment 
<<\'  six  thousand  barrels  was  this  year 
made  to  South  Africa  and  a  smaller  one 
lo  Buenos  Ayres.  Everywhere  the  pack 
was  received  with  satisfaction.  The  buy- 
er was  quick  to  see  that  a  carload  of  one 
brand  and  one  grade,  every  barrel  alike, 


AN  ORGANIZED  ARMY  OF  PRODUCERS. 


The  principle  under  which  the  com- 
panies are  working  is  right.  AVhere 
mistakes  are  made  it  is  only  in  small 
matters  of  detail  that  will  correct  them- 
selves with  each  mistake.  This  is  purely 
a  farmers'  company,  not  a  so-called  bus- 
iness man  in  a  responsible  position. 
Every  man  on  _  the  Executive,  every 
salesman  on  the  road  is  a  fruit  grower 
and  a  practical  man  that  knows  his  bus- 
iness from  the  root  of  the  tree  to  the 
apple  on  the  plate.  Their  success  means 
more  and  better  fruit  to  the  consumer, 
better  returns  to  the  grower,  and  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  men  working  in  the 
same  walk  of  life,  the  great  unorganized 
army  of  producers. 


TRUST 

Fret  not  thyself  for  the  to-morrow, 
He  who  calmed  the  angry  sea 

Can  still  subdue  thy  wave  of  sorrow; 
Only  wait  and  patient  be. 

Fret  not  thyself  for  the  to-morrow, 
He  who  healed  the  lame  and  blind 

Can  still  erase  pain's  deepest  furrow; 
But  believe  that  he  is  kind. 

Fret  not  thyself  for  the  to-morrow, 
He  who  hungry  thousands  fed, 

Can  still  provide  and  give  his  children, 
If  they  trust,  their  daily  bread. 

Fnt  not  thyself  for  the  to-morrow, 
He  who  cares  for  beast  and  bird 

Can  still,  as  we  are  more  than  sparrows, 
Guide  us  by  his  every  word. 

Fret  not  thyself  for  the  to-morrow, 

lie  whose  way  is  ever  best 
Can  still  in  His  Divine  to-morrow 

Lead  us  into  perfect  rest. 

—V.  M.  Trew. 


Where  Are  We  Going  ? 

A  Country  Life  Enquiry  Shows  the  Farmer  Between  Two  Fires 


\  "JUST  look  at  that  loaf,"  said  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  city.  "It  isn't  larger 
than  a  bun."  Everything  is  just  the 
same.  Butter  and  eggs  and  beef  have 
gone  up  out  of  sight.  Who  wouldn't 
be  a  farmer?"  He  believed  it,  too.  He 
told  of  how  his  father  had  sold  eggs  for 
nine  cents  a  dozen  and  butter  for  fifteen 
cents  a  pound.  The  farmer  who  pro- 
duces crops  in  these  days  must  make  a 
fortune  surely ! 

"Well,  I've  about 
decided  to  throw  up 
dairying,"  said  an- 
other friend  —  a 
farmer  in  Oxford. 
There's  money  in  a 
cow,  any  way  you 
take  her,  but  I  can't 
get  the  help.  I  have 
to  pay  my  hired 
men  more  than  I 
make  myself,  and 
then  its  seldom  I 
get  a  good  man.  My 
orchard? — Oh,  yes, 
that  orchard  would 
pay,  but  it  has  been 
sadly  neglected  of 
late  years.  The 
bark  lice  and  cod- 
ling worms  have 
ly  and  I  can't  get  labor,  to  handle  that 
either.  Besides  it  should  be  drained 
and  I  haven't  the  ready  money  just  now. 
'Who  wouldn't  be  a  farmer.'  " 

So  both  men  at  each  end  of  the  line 
said  the  same  thing  but  they  had  vastly 
different  meanings.  The  fact  is  that 
a  mighty  peculiar  situation  exists  in 
Canada  to-day.    The  consumer  declares 


By  JUSTUS  MILLER 

that  farmers,  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers are  a  triangle  of  robbers.  But  each 
of  these  three  have  a  hard  luck  story 
to  tell  and  argues  that  the  other  two 
make  the  profits.  Despite  the  fact  that 
farm  produce  is  selling  for  more  than  it 
ever  has,  farmers  are  leaving  their 
farms.    It  is  estimated  that  100,000  per- 


Good  drivers  at  Orono  fall  fair — a  section  noted  for  its  carriage  horses. 


affected     it     bad- 


Only  five  years  ago  King  street   looked   like 
this. 


sons  have  been  lost  to  agriculture,  in 
Ontario  alone,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Loans  are  very  hard  to  secure  on  farm 
property.  Companies  now  ask  6  per 
cent,  interest  with  as  wide  a  margin 
sometimes  as  50  per  cent.  As  a  result 
the  equipment  on  the  average  farm  is 
inadequate  and  agriculture  is  very  ser- 
iously undermanned.  Production  is 
limited  in  consequence  and  prices  be- 
come higher. 

The  manufacturers  of  farm  products 
argue  that  they  are  not  in  a  more  envi- 
able position.  Labor  is  extremely  dear 
because  of  the  exodus  to  the  West.  Ow- 
ing to  this  and  the  scarcity  of  farm  pro- 
ducts they  cannot  run  at  full  capacity. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  produce  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  manufactured  very 
profitably.  A  packer  engaged  largely 
in  the  export  trade  explained  recently 
it  was  impossible  to  make  large  divi- 
dends upon  the  quality  of  animals 
bought.  The  hogs  shipped  in  from 
many  districts  were  largely  unfinished. 
AVhen  the  bacon  was  placed  upon  the 
British  market  in  competition  with  the 
finer  products  from  Ireland  and  Den- 
mark it  sold  very  often,  at  a  loss. 


Wholesalers  argue  that  great  losses 
occur  in  their  trade.  Butter,  eggs  and 
farm  produce  generally  are  shipped  in 
very  poor  condition.  In  every  case  of 
eggs  containing  thirty  dozens,  one  doz- 
en is  bad.  Many  are  shipped,  heated 
and  off  flavor.  Only  a  small  percent  of 
dairy  butter  is  fancy  No.  1.  Much 
creamery  butter  is  off  flavor,  also. 
Cheese  often  comes  in  poor  condition. 
Only  forty  per  cent 
of  Ontario  apples 
are  of  No.  1  qual- 
ity. And  so  it  goes ! 
Too  often  the  farm- 
er's prices  are  com- 
pared with  whole- 
sale prices  of  No.  1 
]  iroduct  when  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for 
the  loss  occurring 
from  unsaleable 
produce  shipped. 

The     retailer     is 
subjected    to    large 
tolls  also.   The  run- 
ning   expenses   are 
very      heavy.      In 
some    small    estab- 
lishments   the  cost 
of      delivering      alone      amounts      to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales.     In  Ot- 
tawa and  Hull  a  chain  of  retail  stores 
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The    change   a   few   years   have    wrought 
King  street,  Toronto — Cities  are  growing 
and    agriculture    declining. 
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Tomatoes  growing  in  a  young  peach  orchard    under 

County. 


intense     cultivation    in    Essex 


are  thought  to  have  a  monopoly.  There 
are  twelve  stores  all  told,  they  handle 
farm  produce  and  they  have  exception- 
ally good  advantage  for  buying  econo- 
mically, as  they  are  under  the  same 
management  as  a  very  large  abattoir 
company  and  a  wholesale  produce  com- 
pany. In  one  quarter  last  summer 
where  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  were  quite 
generally  complaining  of  a  hold-up  in 
prices,  a  dividend  of  but  2%  per  cent, 
was  made.  The  cost  of  operating,  de- 
livery routes,  electric  fans,  cash  systems, 
oiled  wrapping  paper,  etc.,  amounted 
from  13  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  various 
stores.  After  managing  expenses  and 
rents  were  deducted,  it  can  be  under- 
stood readily  enough  why  the  dividends 
were  not  large,  although  the  consum- 
er's price  was  high. 

And  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  deal 
stands  the  consumer.  He  gets  the 
brunt  of  it  all.  He  has  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  delivering  and  the  electric  fans. 
He  shares  with  the  farmer  the  loss  due 
to  inferior  quality.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  when  one  class  suffers  all  others 
have  to  do  so.  Thus  are  we  democratic 
in  practice,  let  our  views  and  attitude 
be  what  they  may. 

WE  COULD  LIVE  CHEAPLY?      BUT.  . 

When  people  cry  loudly  against  the 
increased  cost  of  living  of  this  day  they 
usually  are  not  consistent.  We  live 
under  entirely  different  conditions  than 
did  our  fathers.  There  is  hardly  a  muni- 
cipality in  Canada  that  is  not  making 
improvements  with  borrowed  capital.  In 
our  cities  lighting,  waterworks  and  sew- 
age systems  have  been  installed,  pave- 
ments have  been  laid  down  and  public 
institutions  of  charity  are  supported.  In 
a  hundred  and  one  ways,  life  has  be- 
come more  easy  and  convenient.  In 
country  districts,  great  improvements 
are  under  construction.    Good  roads  are 


being  built ;  large  municipal  drains  dug ; 
schools  and  public  halls  built.  Country 
life  is  far  more  attractive  and  comfort- 
able than  it  was  formerly.  Great  pub- 
lic works  are  under  way  also.  Canals, 
harbors  and  railroads  are  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate,  all  assissted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Public  elevators  are  erected 
and  a  hundred  other  works  are  under 
construction. 

In  private  life  new  conveniences  are 
ushered  in  with  each  decade  and  our 
standard  of  living  is  raised  continually. 
A  housekeeper  once  went  to  the  market 
or  store  with  a  basket  to  buy  provisions. 
She  carried  them  home.  Now  she  tele- 
phones for  them  and  they  are  delivered. 
Perishable  wares  are  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age. Rooms  are  cooled  with  electric 
fans.  An  elaborate  system  of  serving 
customers  is  followed.  Goods  are  wrap- 
ped tastefully  and  often  expensively. 
Moreover,  the  finer  products  sell  more 
readily.  The  price  of  meat  is  claimed 
to  be  almost  prohibitive.  But  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  meat  business  told  me  re- 
cently that  he  had  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  cheaper  cuts.  The  finer  ones 
sold  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  price 
was  raised  on  these  to  hurry  the  sale  of 
cheaper  ones,  and  so  eliminate  waste. 
We  live  an  expensive  life  in  many  ways. 
Delivery  boys  are  as  well  dressed  as  their 
employers.  Shoeshine  parlors  and  pool 
rooms  are  patronized  extensively  by 
working  classes.  Ball  games  attract 
thousands  at  fifty  cents  a  seat  and  mov- 
ing picture  shows  are  crowded  every 
night.  We  live  a  complicated,  specializ- 
ed life.  We  desire  finer  commodities 
and  greater  conveniences  while  pleasure 
is  becoming  a  greater  factor  in  our  lives. 
We  are  raising  our  standard  of  living. 
Is  this  right  or  wrong?  At  any  rate 
the  people  of  to-day  could  probably  live 
as  cheaply  as  those  of  twenty  years  ago 
if  they  lived  in  the  same  manner,  except 
for  the  matter  of  rents,  and  our  public 


improvements  account  largely  for  the 
increase  in  these. 

WHERE   THE    MONEY   GOES. 

Now  each  of  the  things  mentioned 
costs  money.  All  public  improvements 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  public  in  one 
way — by  taxes.  Interest  must  be  paid 
upon  all  borrowed  capital.  The  extent 
at  which  we  are  developing  is  shown  by 
the  increase  in  our  rate  of  taxation.  In 
the  vear  after  Confederation  our  wants 
were  supplied  by  $13,500,000.  In  1910- 
1911  it  had  increased  to  $117,780,409. 
But  this  condition  seems  to  be  world 
wide.  In  1850,  Great  Britain  raised  a 
revenue  of  $265,000,000,  while  the  bud- 
gets of  the  last  three  years  show  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $855,000,000.  In  1850 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States  was 
$40,000,000,  while  at  the  present  time 
it  stands  at  more  than  $700,000,000. 
Therefore,  the  increase  is  general,  and 
is  no  more  dangerous  to  Canada  than  to 
other  nations.  The  danger  lies  in  one 
element  of  the  people  shifting  its  taxes 
upon  others.  Landlords  have  done  this 
by  raising  the  rents.  Manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  able  to  meet 
their  taxation  by  a  raise  in  prices  also. 
The  consumer,  if  a  laborer,  has  met  this 
partly  by  his  labor  union  demanding 
higher  wTages.  But  the  farmer  is  be- 
tween two  fires.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  meet  the  increased  rate  of  direct 
taxation,  and  in  the  second  the  increas- 
ed cost  of  manufactured  articles.  He 
does  not  ordinarily  set  the  price  of  his 
products.  He  sells  at  the  buyer's  price 
and  so  cannot  shift  his  taxation  upon 
others'  shoulders.  Thus  in  spite  of  the 
increased  price  of  farm  products  he  isn't 
greatly  benefited.  The  final  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  by  no  means  indicates 
his  profit.  It  represents,  also,  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  middle- 
men, part  of  the  loss  owing  to  inferior 
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"A  man  may  grow  1,000  bushels  of  corn  on 
20  acres,  but  two  men  cannot   double 
the  yield." 
Photo  by  W.  E.  J.  Edwards,  B.S.A. 
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The  novelty  of  the  West  accounts  for  much 
of  its   attractive   powers. 

produce  and  the  increased  cost  of  hand- 
ling and  selling  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned specialized  systems  of  living.  It 
also  represents  in  part  both  the  im- 
provements of  the  country  upon  which 
he  has  to  pay  taxes  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  city  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  have  to  pay  taxes. 

KICKERS  KICK  AGAINST  THE  TARIFF. 

This  explains  the  attitude  of  the 
Grange  and  other  farmers'  societies  in 
advocating  the  abolition  of  a  protective 
tariff.  A  complete  system  of  direct  tax- 
ation is  advised  by  some.  It  is  argued 
that  more  attention  then  would  be  given 
to  the  judicious  spending  of  public 
funds,  and  that  persons  would  be  taxed 
more  justly,  according  to  their  ability 
to  pay.  But  taxes  would  have  to  be  paid 
at  fixed  times.  Even  Adam  Smith 
admitted  that  "the  citizen  pays  them 
(taxes)  little  by  little,  as  he  has  occa- 
sion to  buy  goods,"  under  a  system  of 
indirect  taxation. 

The  most  satisfactory  system  would 
seem  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  A 
large  proportion  might  be  secured  by 
direct  taxation  as  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is  derived  from  income 
taxes,  property  taxes,  stamp  taxes, 
excise,  land  taxes,  and  from  a  variety  of 
minor  source?.  Already  over  $72,000,- 
000  is  raised  in  Canada  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. The  rest  might  be  secured  from 
a  regulated  revenue  tariff  upon  luxuries 
with  a  lessened  tax  upon  necessities. 

Scientifically,  a  protective  tariff  is  not 
required  .  But  experience  has  proven 
that  for  industries  to  expand  as  the 
needs  of  a  growing  nation  require,  pro- 
tection is  a  necessity.  This,  however, 
should  be  given  only  as  absolutely  re- 
quired. At  the  indication  of  a  mono- 
poly, taxes  should  be  increased,  and  the 
tariff  lowered  to  restore  the  balance.  All 
this  has  been  preached  for  years  by 
many  leaders.  How  will  it  be  obtained? 
After  all,  the  great  instrument  with 
which  a  nation  works  is  public  opinion. 
When  the  people  of  Canada — you  and 
I — really  try  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
it  will  promptly  be  reduced. 

But  the  depopulation  of  Eastern  rural 


district.-,  and  a  consequent  shortage  of 
products  is  probably  influenced  but 
little  by  the  tariff.  There  are  other  more 
potent  factors  at  work.  The  law  of  the 
division  of  labor  long  ago  started  a  shift- 
ing of  rural  population  to  urban  centres. 
But  this  law  works  to  the  advantage  of 
all  classes.  Once  many  laborers  were 
required  to  harvest  a  crop  of  grain.  Now 
fewer  men  accomplish  as  much  work 
with  less  expenditure  of  energy.  But 
the  others,  not  now  actually  working 
upon  the  land,  are  quite  as  directly  as- 
sisting agriculture  by  manufacturing 
binders  in  a  city  factory.  The  same 
law  holds  true  to  practically  every 
branch  of  farming.  Hence  the  natural 
tendency  is  for  urban  population  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  rural  because 
much  agricultural  work  is  performed  in 
the  city. 

The  finer  standard  of  living  we  have 
developed  has  worked  to  the  same  end. 
Any  staple  food  affords  an  illustration. 
Where  oatmeal  was  sold  in  bulk  far 
fewer  laborers  were  required  than  are  to- 
day necessary  to  manufacture  our  mod- 
ern breakfast  foods,  subjected  to  more 
refined  processes,  more  widely  advertis- 
ed, and  marketed  in  more  attractive 
form.  It  is  true  that  certain  branches 
of  farming  have  become  more  specializ- 
ed, particularly  the  fruit  and  dairy  in- 
dustries. But  these  are  confined  to  re- 
latively small  areas. 

THE   WESTERN    TREK. 

Greater  than  all  other  influences  that 
drain  Eastern  counties  is  the  trek  to  the 
West.  Settlers  occupy  Western  land 
usually  with  the  real  estate  idea  upper- 
most in  their  minds.  They  are  bank- 
ing upon  a  rise  in  land  value,  and  grow 
crops    as    a    secondary    consideration. 


Any  loss  that  occurs  in  the  growing  of 
crops  it  is  hoped  will  be  covered  by  this 
increase.  Hence  the  Eastern  farmer 
who  receives  profit  upon  his  crops  alone 
has  to  compete  against  those  grown  in 
lln  West  under  abnormal  conditions. 
So  while  under-production  very  largely 
prevails  in  the  East,  the  West  suffers 
from  over-production.  Much  dissatis- 
faction exists  in  each  section.  In  the 
east  farm  lands  are  becoming  depopu- 
lated, and  in  the  West  a  continual  cry 
comes  from  the  grain  growers  for 
higher  prices,  cheaper  labor  and  a  less- 
ened rate  of  interest  upon  loans. 

Any  attempt  at  very  intensive  me- 
thods of  farming,  generally  fails.  It  "is 
not  profitable,  because  labor  is  relatively 
dearer  than  land.  This  brings  us  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns.  A  man 
may  grow  1,000  bushels  of  corn  upon 
twenty  acres,  but  two  men  working 
upon  the  land  cannot  double  the  yield. 
Each  additional  man  employed  will 
bring,  by  his  labor,  a  still  smaller  in- 
crease. If  five  men  were  employed,  the 
increase  the  fifth  man  would  produce 
by  his  labor,  probably  would  not  pay 
his  wages.  And  as  wages  become  higher, 
fewer  men  can  be  employed  with  profit. 
Hence  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  men 
will  always  prefer  to  secure  land  of  their 
own  in  a  young  country  because  their 
labor  applied  to  that  land  will  produce 
larger  wages  than  if  applied  to  that  oper- 
ated by  some  one  else.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  land  becomes  dearer,  they  are 
not  able  to  make  the  initial  outlay,  and 
so  must  be  content  to  remain  laborers. 

This  is  a  problem  every  growing  na- 
tion with  unsettled  districts  has  had  to 
face.  In  the  movement  from  the  East 
to  the  West  there  is  nothing  unhealthy, 
and  indeed  it  cannot  well  be  different 


The  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  the  West  prevents  any  attempts  at  intensive  farm- 
ing. This  Old  Country  farm  scene  with  the  milking  Shorthorn  tells  a  tale  of 
rural   thrift. 
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so  long  as  land  remains  cheaper  than 
labor.  The  danger  lies  in  a  too  rapid 
expansion  upon  borrowed  capital,  and 
in  the  advantages  of  the  old  settled  sec- 
tions becoming  overlooked  by  farmers 
— immigrants  and  natives — with  suffi- 
cient capital  to  conduct  operations  at  a 
profit. 

The  remedy  exists  in  preventing  a  too 
rapid  extension  of  the  West  and  of  city 
industries  upon  borrowed  capital.  The 
farm  lands  of  the  East  must  be  advertis- 
ed. There  are  as  great  opportunities  of 
success  there  as  in  any  section  of  Can- 
ada. There  are  great  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages.  But  too  many  citi- 
zens of  the  East  have  developed  an  out- 
ward vision.     Thev  are  looking  for  the 
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a  publicity  campaign.  This  indicates 
more  buyers,  more  farmers,  and  more 
farm  products  grown.  The  importance 
of  the  movement  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Government  in 
granting  up  to  $1,000,  with  which  to 
pay  1-3  of  the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  to 
any  county  undertaking  it. 

Another  feature  partly  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  farm  products  is  the 
high  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  loan-. 
Very  often  it  is  difficult  to  secure  reas- 
onable terms  upon  first  mortgages.  Now 
this  isn't  because  agriculture  is  a  losing 
proposition.  Loan  companies  are  not 
anxious  to  have  their  money  tied  up  for 
long  terms.  The  present  system  here  in 
Canada  makes  mortgages  immobile.  We 


This  cut  represents  how  food  stuffs  deteriorate  under  conditions  as 
they  exist  on  the  farm  and  in  the  store.  The  top  picture  shows  dirty 
eggs  coming  from  the  farm.  The  presence  of  dirt  on  the  eggs  always 
lowers  their  quality.  The  lower  picture  shows  how  many  a  grocery 
store  advertises  its  products.  After  the  eggs  have  been  in  the  sunshine 
for  a  few  hours  they  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  freshness.  In  both 
cases  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  price  for  these  careless  methods. 


great  things  beyond.  They  look  be- 
cause they  hear  of  the  advantages  there 
every  day. 

City    and    Western    developers    are 

f*eat  advertisers.  But  where  are  the 
astern  boosters?  Where  are  the  East- 
ern development  missionaries  with 
their  publicity  campaigns?  These  are 
only  now  in  the  making.  But  they  are 
coming.  Throughout  old  Ontario  the 
District  Representative  system  is  afford- 
ing development  leaders  much  scope. 
And  some  counties  have  already  ,or  are 
now  embarking  upon  advertising 
schemes  that  accomplish  a  great  deal.  In 
one  county  the  land  value  was  increased 
$7  an  acre  in  one  year  as  the  result  of 


require  a  land  mortgage  bank,  such  as 
exists  in  France,  which  issues  transfer- 
able bonds  based  upon  the  aggregate  of 
its  mortgage  assets.  Local  credit  soci- 
eties would  also  be  great  factors  in 
stimulating  rural  production.  In  these, 
the  members  of  a  locality  give  unlimited 
liability  on  a  loan  extending  over  a  long 
number  of  years  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
This  money  is  loaned  to  the  members 
upon  strength  of  character  for  product- 
ive purposes.  They  have  flourished 
mightily  in  Germany  and  Denmark. 
But  our  legislation  demands  a  loan  soci- 
ety to  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  $300,- 
000  with  10  per  cent,  deposited  in  a 
standard  bank.    This,  of  course,  puts  a 


rural  credit  society  out  of  the  question 
in  Ontario  at  least  under  existing  laws. 

Lastly  an  active  co-operation  is  re- 
quired between  farmers  and  consumers. 
Farmers  must  co-operate  in  the  first 
place  to  eliminate  waste  and  losses  due 
to  the  production,  grading  and  selling  of 
bad  and  inferior  grades  of  produce.  The 
egg  circles  have  accomplished  this  al- 
ready in  two  or  three  counties  where 
they  have  been  developed.  While  the 
consumers'  price  has  not  been  raised, 
the  farmers  have  received  an  average 
increase  of  seven  cents  a  dozen.  The  co- 
operative fruit  associations  are  operating 
with  the  same  object  and  apples  are  net- 
ting the  growers  some  75  cents  a  barrel 
more.  Every  line  of  farm  produce 
should  be  graded  similarly.  Co-oper- 
ative societies  supported  by  many  farm- 
ers can  develop  and  supply  markets  in 
a  manner  impossible  to  individual  mem-; 
hers.  Very  often  while  one  market  is 
glutted,  another  not  far  distant  suffers; 
want.  Both  the  supply  and  demand  ( 
exist,  but  distribution  is  unorganized,  i 
There  are  schemes  on  foot  at  the  present 
time,  whereby  the  producers  hope  to 
remedy  this  evil.  Moreover,  in  such 
cases  the  consumers  rarely  obtain  any 
benefit.  In  the  last  year,  while  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  fruit  were  going  to 
waste,  how  much  did  the  city  buyer 
benefit?  When  apples  returned  the 
growers  $1.25  a  barrel,  did  the  consumer 
notice  any  reduction  in  his  price?  Very 
rarely,  I  venture.  It  simply  means  that 
middlemen  held  up  the  prices.  And 
right  here  is  where  co-operation  between 
the  farmer  and  consumer  will  work  to 
wonderful  advantage.  Too  many  men 
handle  the  produce.  Fewer  will  do  as 
efficient  work.  The  parcel  post  will 
work  to  great  advantage  in  the  United 
States,  no  doubt.  May  we  soon  get  it  in 
Canada! 

But  already  societies  are  being  formed 
by  interested  farmers  to  market  their 
produce  more  directly  and  cheaply. 
There  is  a  great  field  for  consumers  to 
organize  in  the  same  way.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  for  direct  sell- 
ing at  lower  prices  than  exist  to-day 
would  mean  more  profit  and  larger  mar- 
kets for  farmers  with  increased  produc- 
tion and  lower  prices,  of  course,  for 
consumers. 

Therefore  a  farmer  somewhat  versed 
in  the  productive  and  marketing  prob- 
lems confronting  him,  is  not  inclined  to 
think  .any  one  factor  in  our  nation  is 
reaping  unduly  large  profits  from  the 
high  prices  of  food  stuffs,  except  the 
superfluous  middlemen.  The  high  cost 
of  living  from  his  viewpoint  is  dve  to 
our  rapid  development  on  borrowed 
money  at  high  interest,  our  specialized 
and  expensive  mode  of  living,  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  our  unsatisfactory 
methods  of  securing  our  rural  loans  and 
the  lack  of  co-operation  existing  among 
the  farmers  themselves  and  between  the 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  consumers. 


Dairy  Cattle  are  Community  Builders 

All  Other  Reforms  Follow  in  Logical  Order 


"LOCAL  improvement  societies  aren't 
in  it  with  good  dairy  cattle  when  it 
comes  to 'building  up  a  community.  If 
I  were  going  to  live  in  a  community  and 
wished  to  place  that  community  in  the 
very  front  rank  as  the  centre  of  agricul- 
tural and  social  intelligence,  I  would 
not  form  a  local  improvement  society 
at  the  start  off.  No  sir,  I  would  much 
rather  form  a  cow-testing  association 
and  get  the  people  interested  in  good 
dairy  cattle.  Then  all  other  reforms 
would  follow  in  logical  order." 

When  I  listened  to  this  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  the 
good  old  dairy 
cow  as  a  commun- 
ity builder  1  doubt- 
ed if  our  bovine 
friends  could  live 
up  to  the  reputation 
that  the  speaker 
was  giving  them, 
even  though  that 
speaker  was  A.  S. 
Stevenson  of  Ances- 
ter,  Ont,,  one  of  the 
best  known  dairy- 
men in  Canada. 
That  was  several 
years  ago.  Since 
then  1  have  travel- 
ed over  Canada 
from  East  to  West, 
have  noted  agricul- 
tural conditions  in 
several  provinces 
and  have  co'me  to 
have  almost  as 
much  faith  in  the 
dairy  cow  as  Mr. 
Stevenson.  I  have 
seen  so  many  cases 
where  the  dairy 
cow  has  built  barns 
and  comfortable 
homes,  lifted  mort- 
gages and  inaugur- 
ated more  up-to- 
date  methods  of 
farming,  given 
farmers  more  prids 
in  their  vocation 
and  their  district, 
thus  leading  to  bet- 
ter schools,  better 
churches  and  more 
social  intercourse, 
that  I  can  look 
through  a  car  win- 
dow   and    tell     fry 


By  F.  E.  ELLIS 

the  appearance  of  the  homesteads 
whether  or  not  the  people  are 
dairymen.  There  are  many  dis- 
tricts in  Canada  that  prove  my  conten- 
tion that  the  dairy  cow  is  a  community 
builder  par  excellence.  I  will  mention 
only  two  of  these  districts,  one  in  On- 
tario the  other  in  Quebec. 

What  have  dairy  cattle  done  for  Ox- 
ford county?    To  use  a  slang  expression 


What  the  modern  dairyman  banks  on  for  his  profits.     A  16  x  35  foot  concrete  silo  of  95 

tons  capacity  and  costing  $293. 


dairy  cattle  have  put  Oxford  county  "on 
the  map."  When  pioneers  first  happen- 
ed on  what  is  now  Oxford,  I  imagine 
they  just  looked  and  passed  on.  Large 
sections  of  the  province  were  in  swamp. 
Mosquitoes  were  the  most  prolific  crop, 
part  of  the  balance  was  sandy.  Here 
we  imagine  that  sand  flies  made  things 
too  disagreeable  for  intending  settlers. 
But  it  seems  that  settlers  will  come 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  of  natural  diffi- 
culties and  Oxford  got  its  share.  A  few 
clearings  began  to  appear  here  and 
there,  the  farmers    following    general 

__  lines     of    farming, 

going  in  most 
strongly  for  grain 
and  beef.  And  then 
somebody  erected  a 
cheese  factory,  the 
first  cheese  factory 
in  Canada,  Soon 
another  one  was 
started  and  then  an- 
other. People  got 
interested  in  dairy- 
ing. They  began  to 
find  that  a  few  men 
here  and  there  were 
getting  a  lot  more 
money  for  their 
milk  than  the  rest 
of  them  and  that 
without  a  greater 
number  of  cows. 
These  fortunate 
ones  had  a  special 
kind  of  black  and 
white  cattle  various- 
ly known  as  Hol- 
stein,  Friesian  or 
Dutch  Cattle.  They 
began  to  bred  these 
cattle  themselves. 
Remember  mosqui- 
toes and  flies  were 
still  the  most  abun- 
dant crop.  Drains 
were  needed  every- 
where, fences  were 
of  the  rail  and 
stump  variety  and 
good  buildings  were 
so  uncommon  as  to 
be  land  marks. 
Many  old  men  there 
are  in  Oxford 
County  to-day  who 
delight  to  tell  of  the 
early  days  in  their 
county  and  of  the 
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Thrifty  young  dairy  stock  for  the  replenishing  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Huelett's  dairy  herd,  Oxford 

County,  Ontario. 


transformation    that    they    and    their 
children  have  wrought. 

And  what  a  transformation  it  has 
been.  Capital  has  flowed  into  Oxford, 
largely  through  the  medium  of  the 
cheese  factory  and  the  creamery,  splen- 
did brick  and  stone  houses  have  become 
common,  stump  and  rail  fences  are  be- 
ing made  into  firewood  and  wire  ones 
taking  their  place,  progressive  methods 
of  farming  have  been  adopted,  the  coun- 
try has  been  closely  settled  with  the  im- 
provement that  that  brings  in  social  life. 
And  what  has  happened  to  the  mos- 
quitoes? They  disappeared  when  the 
under  drains  came  in,  not  all  of  them, 
but  the  most  of  them.  The  under 
drains  came  because  the  factory  cheques 
had  made  tile  drainage  possible. 

These  changes  are  merely  effects,  the 
cause  is  the  dairy  cow.  Those  black  and 
white  cattle  that  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion 20  years  ago  have  now  spread  all 
over  the  county.  Pure  bred  herds  have 
become  numerous  and  grade  herds  have 
been  vastly  improved  through  the  use  of 
pure  bred  sires  thus  made  available.  I 
have  talked  with  many  Oxford  county 
farmers  about  their  county  and  I  find 
them  almost  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ion that  the  improvement  of  the  cattle 
came  first  and  that  the  other  improve- 
ments of  which  they  are  so  proud  are 
merely  effects  following  cause. 

Such  an  efficient  community  builder 
has  dairying  been  to  Oxford  county  that 
the  farmers  of  to-day  could  sit  tight  and 
remain  just  as  they  are  for  25  or  30 
years  and  not  be  out-distanced  by  the 
rest  of  the  province  taken  as  a  whole. 
But  Oxford  county  farmers  believe  that 
they  are  just  beginning  to  get  a  slight 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  that 
dairy  cattle  will  do  for  them  and  their 
county.  Hitherto,  progress  in  Oxford 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  profits  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  milk  and  its 
products.  Future  progress  they  believe, 
is  to  be  along  the  lines  of  pure  bred 
cattle.    They  have  found  that  their  pure 


bred  animals  which  are  now  numerous, 
are  not  only  more  profitable  producers 
than  the  grade  animals  they  have  al- 
ways had,  but  that  the  sale  of  surplus 


In  former  issues  of  Farmer 's  Maga- 
zine articles  have  dealt  with  the  dairy 
cow  in  the  making  of  Oxford,  Ontario, 
and  her  usefulness  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Ellis  in  this  article 
takes  up  another  very  interesting  side 
to  the  dairy  question  where  he  proves 
that,  not  only  does  the  cow  pay  off 
mortgages,  build  houses  and  barns,  but 
she  makes  prosperous  social  communi- 
ties, enriching  church  and  school,  and 
thereby  the  nation.  His  opinions  has 
been  gathered  from  a  series  of  visits  to 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. — 
Editor. 


stock  is  an  even  more  productive  source 
of  revenue  than  the  sale  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Instead  of  working  individually 
as  in  the  past,  they  are  now  working  co- 


operatively. Oxford  county  now  has 
two  strong  Holstein  Breeders'  Clubs  and 
several  very  successful  annual  sales  have 
been  conducted.  There  are  big  things 
ahead  for  Oxford  county.  It  is  already 
known  as  the  "Holland  of  North  Ameri- 
ca,'"' and  buyers  are  going  there  from 
all  parts  of  Canada,  we  might  almost 
say  from  all  parts  of  America,  to  pur- 
chase cattle. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  Oxford  coun- 
ty, Out.,  to  Chateauguay  county,  Que. 
What  Holsteins  have  done  for  Oxford, 
Ayrshires  have  done  for  Chateauguay. 
Not  only  have  Ayrshires  put  Chateau- 
guay "on  the  map",  but  they  have  made 
the  county  famous  as  "The  American 
1 1  erne  of  the  Ayrshire."  I  have  driven 
for  many  miles  in  Chateauguay  over  the 
line  macadam  roads  that  Ayrshires  have 
belped  to  build.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  Ayrshire  all  the 
credit  due  for  their  worldly  success.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  visit 
this  splendid  county  in  old  Quebec  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  fine  homes, 
the  commodious,  well  painted  barns, 
the  general  thrifty  look  of  the  farms 
and  the  splendid  herds  of  cattle  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  district.  Just  how 
much  of  this  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
thrift  and  energy  of  the  Scotch  people, 
who  settled  the  country  and  how  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  Ayrshire  cattle, 
I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  do  know, 
the  people  themselves  from  the  energe- 
tic "Bobby"  Ness  of  Burnside  Farm  to 
the  smallest  farmer  on  the  smallest  farm 
in  the  district  will  swear  by  their  "Bon- 
nie" Ayrshires. 

Chateauguay  was  settled  by  the 
Scotch,  so  we  are  probably  safe  in  as- 
suming that  Ayrshire  cattle  were  bred 
in  Chateauguay  from   the  very     first. 


Holsteins  are  a  favorite  breed  and  revel  in  the  luxuriant  grasses  near  the  running  waters 

of  a  wooded  pasture. 
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They  always  preponderated  at  the  local 
fairs  and  in  1893  we  have  records  of 
cattle  from  the  district  being  among 
the  winners  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago.  From  that  date  "Que- 
bec" Ayrshires,  as  they  were  called, 
gradually  gained  fame  outside  of  their 
own  home  district,  until  in  1901  they 
stood  on  top  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position. Breeders  then  began  to  find 
that  there  was  actually  more  money  in 
selling  pure  bred  stock  than  in  devoting 
all  of  their  energies  to  the  production 
of  milk  and  cream.  Importations  from 
the  best  herds  in  Scotland  then  became 
numerous  and  these  importations  have 
continued  ever  since. 

Not  only  for  its  pure  breds  is  the 
Chateauguay  district  famous.  Last  year 
one  company  bought  six  or  eight  car 
loads  of  grade  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Howick,  to  supply 
milk  to  New  York  city.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  shipments  of  dairy  cattle 
ever  made  from  one  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  live  stock  trade  in  America. 
Hardly  a  week  passes,  however,  but  what 
a  car  load  or  two  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  eith- 
er grade  or  pure  bred  leave  the  district. 
A  buyer  can  go  to  Chateauguay  and  at 
practically  no  expense  inspect  1,000  to 
1,500  head  of  Ayrshires  in  three  or  four 
days.     He  won't  need  a  livery  rig  as 


any  breeder  is  willing  to  drive  a  strang- 
er to  visit  the  neighboring  herds. 

This  spirit  of  friendliness  among  the 
breeders  was  one  of  the  points  that  par- 
ticularly attracted  me  on  my  first  visit 
to  Chateauguay.  The  Ayrshire  breeders 
around  Howick  seem  to  be  like  one 
great  family.     For  this  too,  they  may 


A  yield  of  13,000  lbs.  of  milk  is  credited  to 
this  cow  in  the  Silver  Springs  Dairy 
Farm  at  Ottawa. 


thank  the  dairy  cow  as  doing  business 
together  in  connection  with  their  dairy 
cattle  trade  has  broken  the  barrier  of  re- 
serve that  is  unfortunately  too  charac- 
teristic of  country  people. 

The  Ayrshire  breeders  of  Chateau- 
guay are  all  members  of  the  Canadian 


Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  but  they 
are  not  as  well  organized  locally  as  are 
the  Holstein  breeders  of  Oxford  county. 
As  their  district  is  smaller,  however, 
and  they  live  closer  together  they  man- 
age to  work  together  splendidly  without 
any  set  form  of  organization  and  it  may 
be  well  said  that  every  man  is  placing 
the  welfare  of  the  breed  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  district  before  his  own  ma- 
terial interests.  Such  is  the  work  of  the 
dairy  cow  as  a  community  builder  in 
Chateauguay. 

"Where  you  find  dairy  cattle  you  find 
a  country  of  homes,"  once  remarked  a 
United  States  philosopher.  He  was 
right.  I  might  mention  many  other 
dairy  cattle  centres  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec as  well  as  in  the  more  Easterly  prov- 
inces that  prove  the  efficiency  of  the 
dairy  cow  as  a  community  builder.  The 
most  home-like  section  that  I  found  in 
the  West  was  between  Red  Deer  and  Ed- 
monton where  the  people  are  going  in 
more  and  more  strongly  for  dairy  cattle. 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  Women's  In- 
stitutes are  doing  good  work  in  the  up- 
building of  rural  Canada,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  are  doing  as  much  as  is  C.  F. 
Whitley  with  his  cow-testing  associa- 
tions and  dairy  record  centres  for  the 
encouragement  of  dairy  cattle  improve- 
ment to  make  rural  Canada  a  good  place 
to  live  in. 


A  White  Precipitate 

A  Domestic  Embroglio  That  Ends  by  Beginning  Over 

Popular  fiction  of  the  day  seems  to  generally  repeat  the  idea  that  romance,  once 
it  enters  the  confines  of  home  life,  is  doomed  to  early  tragedy  unless  it  be  blinded 
by  the  glamor  of  acted  lies  in  the  guise  of  beauty,  luxury,  meaningless  conventionali- 
ties. We  read  so  much  of  this  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  story  like  the  following 
by  Kex  T.  Stout,  where  a  current  of  adversity  grips  a  turbid  domestic  situation  and 
throws  down  from  the  turmoil  a  resulting  compound  of  real  goodness  as  it  were — a 
white  precipitate. 


"Yes,  sir." 

"Take  these  papers  out  of  the  room." 

Without  a  sign  of  surprise  at  the  un- 
usual order,  the  servant  gathered  up 
the  four  morning  newspapers  and  start- 
ed to  leave.  As  he  reached  the  door  he 
was  again  halted  by  his  master's  voice: 

"And,  Evans  I" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"If  Mrs.  Reynolds  asks  for  them, 
tell  her  they  haven't  come." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Left  alone,  Bernard  Reynolds  crossed 
to  a  chair  by  the  open  fire  and  seated 
himself  thoughtfully.  Even  such  a 
catastrophe  as  this  of  which  he  had  just 
read  failed  to  move  him  from  his  ac- 
customed calm.  Of  course,  the  news 
must  be  told  to  his  wife;  how,  was  the 


By  REX  T.  STOUT 

difficulty.  For  himself,  he  was  almost 
glad;  materially  inconvenient  though 
it  was,  it  meant  the  removal  of  a  bar- 
rier which  he  had  already  found  an 
impediment  in  his  search  for  happiness. 
Further,  he  knew  that  Paula  herself 
would  find  the  immediate  loss  an  ulti- 
mate benefit;  but  he  also  knew  that, 
coming  thus  suddenly,  the  blow  would 
be  a  hard  one.  It  was  with  such  meth- 
odical reflection  that  he  met  a  shock 
which  to  most  men  would  have  meant 
keen  disappointment,  and  to  some  des- 
pair. 

As  he  extended  his  hand  to  lower  the 
flame  in  the  coffee-lamp,  Evans  re- 
entered the  room,  bearing     a     loaded 


tray.  Soon  after,  Paula  came  in. 
Bernard  crossed  the  room  to  greet  her, 
and  escorted  her  to  her  chair  at  the 
table. 

In  the  6  months  since  the  Reynoldses' 
wedding,  the  ceremony  of  breakfast  had 
undergone  a  gradual  but  complete 
change.  At  the  first  dozen  or  so  there 
had  been  very  little  eaten,  and  a  great 
deal  of  foolishness.  It  had  assumed  the 
character  of  a  morning  worship,  and 
Evans,  who  was  orthodox,  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  order  to  place 
both  chairs  at  one  end  of  the  table.  At 
the  present  time,  it  was  solely  a  matter 
of  mastication  and  digestion.  And  yet 
Bernard  declared — to  himself — that 
the  first  had  been  by  far  the  best,  which 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  refutation  of 
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that  disagreeable  saying  about  men's 
stomachs. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  sil- 
ence was  oppressive.  Even  Evans  seem- 
ed cast  down  by  something  unusual  in 
the  air,  and  was  moved  out  of  his  habi- 
tual solemnity  and  dignity  to  an  un- 
heard-of sprightliness.  When  he  serv- 
ed the  jelly  fifty  seconds  too  soon,  in  a 
valiant  attempt  to  start  something,  and 
received  no  notice  whatever  for  his 
effort,  he  gave  up  in  despair,  and  re- 
ceived his  nod  of  dismissal  with  grati- 
tude. When  he  had  gone  Paula  raised 
her  eyes  from  her  plate  for  the  first 
time  and  looked  at  Bernard.  Her  eyes 
were  red,  and  her  lips  were  set  in  a 
firm,  straight  line. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "that  last  night 
settles  it." 

Bernard  returned  her  gaze  calmly. 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"For  six  months  we've  been  trying 
to  decide  whether  we've  made  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it." 

Bernard  hesitated  a  moment  before 
replying.  "Paula,  you've  said  some- 
thing like  this  twice  before.  You  know 
how  I've  tried — but  it's  useless.  It's 
purely  your  imagination.  You've  dis- 
covered somehow  that  it's  bad  form  to 
have  your  dreams  come  true,  and  all  I 
can  do  is  to  wait  till  you  get  over  it." 

"And  last  night — was  that  only  my 
imagination?" 

Bernard  sighed  hopelessly.  "Will 
you  never  understand?  Haven't  I 
told  you  what  my  future  demands?" 
Then,  in  a  softer  tone,  "You  know  very 
well  it's  all  for  you.  In  order  to  succeed 
in  my  profession,  a  man  must  have 
friends.  I'm  trying  to  make  them — 
that's  all." 

"And,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  be  use- 
ful, they  must  be  agreeable  and —  at- 
tractive." 

"I've  told  you  before  that  that's  non- 
sense.   It's  pure  rot.    If  you  knew  how 

sillv »     He  checked  himself.  "But 

I  don't  wish  to  be  rude.  There  is  a 
particular  reason  why  I  can't  be. " 

For  a  full  minute  Paula  was  silent. 
The  line  of  her  mouth  trembled,  then 
tightened,  and  her  hands,  resting  be- 
fore her  on  the  table,  were  clenched. 
Then,  as  though  with  an  effort,  she 
spoke  slowly  and  calmly: 

"Aren't  you  just  a  little  tired  of  be- 
ing a  hypocrite,  of  living  a  lie?" 

Bernard  rose  to  his  feet,  astonished. 

"That's  what  it  amounts  to.  You 
may  as  well  sit  down  and  talk  it  over 
calmly.  Ever  since  we  were  married, 
you've  done  nothing  but  lie  and  pre- 
tend." 

"Paula!  For  God's  sake " 

"Please  listen.  I'm  not  going  to  des- 
cend to  heroics,  and  I  don't  care  to  list- 
en to  any.  We  may  as  well  face  the 
truth.  We  made  a  bad  bargain,  but  we 
may  as  well  admit  it  was  a  bargain. 


You  pretended  to  love  me,  and  I" — she 
caught  her  breath,  and  then  went  on 
calmly — "I  pretended  to  love  you.  I 
don't  know  why  I  did  it,  but  I  know 
why  you  did.  Of  course,  you  wanted 
my  money.  As  for  me,  I  suppose  it  was 
your  talent,  your  career." 

Bernard,  still  sitting  opposite  her, 
controlled  his  voice  with  an  effort. 
"You  seem  to  have  analyzed  us  thor- 
oughly," he  said  drily.  "And  you — 
you  are  sure  it  was  only  pretense?" 

"Have  I  not  said  so?"  Paula  laughed 
harshly.  "Of  course,  it  hurts  your 
vanity.  But  you'll  soon  get  over  it.  Be- 
sides, it  will  restore  your  peace  of  mind. 
You  will  no  longer  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  attempting  to  deceive  me.  Our 
marriage  becomes  purely  a  business 
partnership,  to  which  you  furnish  the 
brains  and  I  the  money.  There  will  be 
no  more  nonsense  about  an  affection 
that  doesn't  exist." 

"Paula,  I  don't  believe  you."  The 
voice  was  strained,  appealing.  "What- 
ever you  may  think  of  me,  I  can't  be- 
lieve you  to  be — as  you  say  you  are.  I 
won't!" 

"I  have  said "  Paula  began  cold- 

ly- 

"I  know."  There  was  a  sudden 
change  in  Bernard's  voice.  "'And  it 
would  hardly  be  a  compliment  to  sup- 
pose you  are  lying  now.  Very  well ;  I 
accept  your  terms.  It  is  strictly  a  busi- 
ness partnership.  You  admit  I  have 
the  brains?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  you  the  money." 

"That  is  what  I  said." 

"And  the  one,  I  believe,  balances  the 
other?" 

"What  is  the  use  of  repeating  it  all?" 

"I  just  want  to  get  it  straight.  I 
want  to  know  exactly  where  I  stand. 
You  are  sure  I  am  furnishing  my  full 
share?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Paula, 
startled  by  his  tone. 

Bernard,  ignoring  her  question, 
struck  the  bell  on  the  table  sharply, 
and  when  Evans  appeared,  almost  im- 
mediately, turned  to  him. 

"Bring  me  the  Morning  News." 

Evans  disappeared,  and  in  a  minute 
later  returned  with  one  of  the  news- 
papers which  he  had  previously  been 
told  to  remove.  Bernard,  his  hand 
slightly  trembling,  handed  it  across  the 
table  to  Paula,  indicating  with  his  fin- 
ger a  double-column  head  on  the  first 
page.  His  voice  was  tense  with  feeling 
as  he  said: 

"That  is  what  I  mean." 

As  her  eyes  caught  the  headline 
Paula  gave  a  little  involuntary  cry,  and 
the  paper  fell  from  her  hands.  Then, 
as  she  read  the  first  two  or  three  par- 
agraphs, and  realized  the  full  meaning 
of  them,  her  face  grew  pale    and    her 


eyes  sought  Bernard's  in  a  sort  of  dumb 
protest. 

"It  isn't  true!"  she  cried. 

Bernard  was  silent. 

"It  can't  be  true!  It  means — every- 
thing is  gone!    It  can't  be  true!" 

Then,  while  Bernard  sat  silently  re- 
garding her,  she  bent  over  the  paper  and 
read  the  article  through  to  the  end. 
When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  dry  and 
hard.  "If — but  there  are  no  ifs.  It  is 
all  gone.  I  have  nothing.  I  am  a 
pauper." 

"Worse  than  that."  Bernard  spoke 
grimly.  "You  are  in  debt.  I  spoke  to 
Grimshaw  an  hour  ago  over  the  tele- 
phone. Dudley  has  disappeared — 
which  means  that  his  liabilities  must  be 
met  by  you.  Grimshaw  says  there  is 
absolutely  no  hope." 

Paula  stared  at  him  as  though  fascin- 
ated, unable  to  speak. 

"Well?"  she  said  finally.  _ 

Bernard  arose  and,  passing  around 
the  table  stood  by  her  chair.  "It  is 
well,"  he  said.  "Our  partnership  is 
dissolved." 

Paula  recoiled  as  though  he  had 
struck  her.     "You  mean " 

"What  I  say.  A  thousand  times 
I  have  read  in  your  eyes  all  — 
and  more  —  that  you  have  said 
this  morning.  It  has  made  my  life  un- 
bearable. That  is  why  I'm  glad  it's  all 
over — that  the  weary  farce  is  ended." 

"Then — you  are  through?" 

"With  the  partnership,  yes.  Your 
share  of  the  capital  has  disappeared; 
therefore  the  firm  belongs  to  me.  My 
first  care  will  be  to  keep  it  intsct."  He 
stood  silent  for  a  moment,  regarding 
her  gravely. 

"It  isn't  what  you  said  that  hurts. 
You  have  condemned  me  unheard.  You 
needn't  have  told  me  that  you  have 
never  loved  me;  if  you  had,  you  could 
never  have  believed  me  to  be — what 
you  have  said." 

Paula  lifted  her  eyes  slowly,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  meet  his.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  strength  of  her  lie  failed  her; 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  brokenly.  "I  can't  give  you 
up!  I  can't!"  she  moaned. 

Then,  as  though  by  magic,  Bernard's 
face  cleared,  and  was  filled  with  light. 
"Good  God!  Of  course  not!"  he  ex- 
claimed fiercely.  "I  won't  let  you! 
Didn't  I  say  the  firm  belongs  to  me?" 

When  Evans  answered  the  bell,  ten 
minutes  later,  he  stopped  short  in  the 
doorway  and  viewed  the  scene  before 
him  with  unconcealed  dismay.  Both 
chairs — occupied — were  placed  square- 
ly together  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
table. 

"Evans,"  said  Bernard,  "I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  I  suppose  you  have 
read  the  papers?" 

(Continued  on  page  93.) 


School  Consolidation  in  Manitoba 

How  the  Idea  in  Sparsely  Settled  Districts  Has  Worked  Out 


AS  PART  and  parcel  of  the  nation-wide 
movement  to  keep  the  farmer's  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  and  to  make  rural  life 
more  attractive  for  them,  the  school  con- 
solidation idea  as  worked  out  in  Mani- 
toba must  be  regarded  as  an  important 
factor.  School  consolidation  is  not  a 
novelty.  It  has  been  talked  of  and  ex- 
perimented with  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  There  are  a  few  scattered  ex- 
amples of  it  in  Ontario.  There  are  many 
in  the  United  States.  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald  was  impressed  with  its  value 
and  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  building, 
equipping  and  even  maintaining 
schools  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Unfor- 
tunately his  efforts  were  not  successful 
in  the  one  point  which  was  of  para- 
mount importance,  namely  the  contin- 
ued centralization  of  the  work  of  a 
group  of  school  districts.  So  long  as  he 
provided  the  wherewithal,  the  plan  pros- 
pered :  when  financial  support  was  with- 
drawn or  reduced  and  trustees  were  left 
to  forage  for  themselves, 
disintegration  set  in  and 
the  little  old  rural  schools 
were  re-opened. 

The  experience  of  Mani- 
toba, however,  has  been 
much  more  favorable,  prob- 
ably because  a  beginning 
was  made  in  a  more  humble 
way  and  the  plan  wTas 
worked  out  more  spontane- 
ously. As  an  object  lesson 
to  the  other  provinces,  what 
she  has  accomplished  and 
is  accomplishing  in  this  di- 
rection is  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Tbe  value  of  the 
principle  may  lie  generally 
accepted;  its  practice  is  Gilbert  Plains 
open  to  question,  and  whal 
Manitoba  has  to  show  in  its 
favor,  should  be  carefully 
estimated. 

Consolidation  was  hailed  with  ridi- 
cule when  first  proposed  in  tin-  prairie 
province  ten  years  ago.  To  consider  as 
feasible  a  scheme  which  involved  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  daily  for  many 
miles  across  a  bare,  sparsely  settled 
country  in  the  severe  weather  of  a  Man- 
itoba winter,  was  absurd.  Physically  it 
would  he  difficult,  financially,  imposs- 
ible So  -aid  the  old  timers  in  1903  and 
for  awhile  the  little  rural  schools  re- 
mained open. 

But  in  L906  there  were  enough  con- 
verts to  the  idea  in  the  school  districts 
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It  has  remained  for  a  new  prairie 
province,  where  the  homes  are  scatter- 
ed and  where  the  weather  conditions 
are  not  ideal,  to  bring  to  a  working  suc- 
cess the  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 
In  previous  issues  of  Farmer 's  Maga- 
zine the  rural  school  question  has  been 
written  about  most  entertainingly  by 
several  teachers.  Mr.  Craick,  after  a 
visit  to  Manitoba,  has  told  the  story 
of  the  success  of  this  movement.  The 
educational  problem  is  one  that  is  ever 
pressing,  and  the  wisest  and  best  heads 
in  our  rural  sections  should  be  consid- 
ering its  solution. — Editor. 


of  Holland  and  Dawson  to  test  its  prac- 
ticability. The  ratepayers  of  Dawson 
ayreed  to  merge  their  school  interests 
with  those  of  Holland.  The  little  Daw- 
son school  was  sold  and,  having  under- 
taken to  assume  their  proportion  of  the 


'  $25,000  consolidated  srhool  with  six  rooms, 
vans  are  here  shown. 


liabilities  then  e\i>tinu  in  the  Holland 
district,  the  people  of  haw-on  were  giv- 
en lice  access  to  the  Holland  school 
building.  Additional  classes  were  ar- 
ranged and  a  high  school  course  estab 
lished.  Four  vans  were  secured  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupil-  living  at  a  dis- 
lancc.  These  were  operated  at  a  cosl 
of  from  $9.50  to  $12.50  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  mine  trav- 
ersed. 

The  resull  of  the  Holland-Dawson  ex- 
periment has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Tested  by  attendance,  it  is  found  that 
for  the  five  years  prior  to  consolidation, 


this  was  56  per  cent  of  the  enrolment 
while  five  years  after  consolidation  it 
was  88  per  cent.  The  larger  classes,  the 
bigger  school,  the  more  extended  courses 
all  contribute  towards  maintaining  the 
interest  of  scholars.  The  school  tax,  it 
is  true,  is  slightly  higher  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  advantages  ob- 
tained are  more  than  doubled,  tbe  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  cost  is  more 
than  compensated  for.  So  satisfied  are 
the  ratepayers,  there  will  be  no  return 
to  the  old  system. 

Concurrently  with  tbe  establishment 
of  the  Holland  school,  a  consolidation 
was  affected  at  Virden  under  similar 
conditions.  These  two  schools  remain- 
ed the  pioneers  for  three  years.  The 
experiment  was  watched  by  other  school 
districts  and  their  experience  investigat- 
ed by  more  than  one  committee  of  in- 
quiry sent  from  an  interested  school 
board.  By  the  end  of  three  years  the 
success  of  the  scheme  was  so  certain  that 
an  epidemic  of  rural  school 
consolidation,  began,  which 
has  continued  without  in- 
termission down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Four  new  con- 
solidated schools  were  open- 
ed in  1909,  eight  in  1910, 
eleven  in  1911,  and  to-day 
there  are  forty  in  operation. 
So  fast  did  they  multiply 
that  it  finally  became  neces- 
sary  to  appoint  a  special 
agent  on  consolidation  in 
the  education  department 
of  the  province. 

The  appeal  of  the  con- 
solidated school  to  parents 
lay  primarily  in  the  super- 
iority of  the  education  to  be 
obtained  in  it.  as  well  as  to 
the  circumstance  that  this 
more  comprehensive  train- 
ing could  he  secured  without  having  the 
children  leave  home.  To  the  children 
themselves  the  school  was  more  attrac- 
tive by  reason  of  the  larger  attendance 
and  the  possibility  of  enjoying  games 
and  learning  practical  things,  both  of 
which  were  denied  them  in  the  little 
one-room  rural  school.  Political  econo- 
mists and  government  officials  n i  r<  gra- 
tified  because   the   consolidated    -<-l I 

spelled  greater  success  to  the  efforts  they 
were  making  to  maintain  a  more  even 
balance  between  urban  and  suburban 
population.  Teachers  were  nol  ill- 
pleased.  Seldom  does  consolidation  in- 


Two  of  the 
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Hamiota's   consolidated    school.     The   Western   people   have   made   good 
provision   for   fire-escapes. 


volve  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
teachers ;  rather  does  it  mean  better  sal- 
aries and  more  congenial  work  on  plea- 
santer  surroundings. 

The  effect  of  consolidation  on  attend- 
ance has  already  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  the   Holland   school.      This  matter 
of  attendance  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing.     The  small  school  acted  as  a  de- 
terrent; the  consolidated  school  as  an 
incentive  to  regular  attendance.  Figures 
gathered  in  1910  before  consolidation 
had  made  much  headway  illustrate  what 
may  be  termed  the  crime  of  the  small 
school.     There  were  150  schools  in  the 
province  with  an  enrolment     ranging 
from  11  to  15  and  with  an  average  at- 
tendance barely  over  half  these  figures. 
2 J 1  districts  operated  with  an  enrolment 
of  from  16  to  20  and  an  average  attend- 
ance per  district  of  9.6.     260  districts 
had  an  enrolment  of  from  21  to  25   and 
an  attendance  of  11.7  per  school.    Fur- 
ther it  was  found  that  there  were  two 
schools  operated  with  an  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  of  two  or  less;  seven 
with  an  average  between  2  and  3 ;  twel/e 
with  an  average  between  3  and  4 ;  twen- 
ty with  an  average  between  4  and  5; 
36  with  an  average  between  5  and  6  and 
52  with  an  average  between  6  ar.d  7. 
#  The  serious  part  of  all  this  does  not 
lie  in  the  smallness  of  the  school  neces- 
sarily, for  even  a  very  small  school  may 
be  effective,  but  in  the  impossibility  of 
securing  and  retaining  competent  teach- 
ers. Usually  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
are  young  girls,  who,  while  undoubted- 
ly well-meaning,  are  yet  scarcely  quali- 
fied for  the  work.     They  are  obviously 
the  poorest  and  least  efficient  of  their 
kind.       Consolidation     remedies     this 
abuse.     It  enables  school  boards  to  pay 
better    salaries    and    thereby    employ 
more  capable  teachers. 


The  increase  in  the  average  attend- 
ance following  consolidation  is  probably 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  move- 
ment. 

While  the  average  attendance  at  rur- 
al schools  runs  generally  from  35  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  enrolment,  that  of  the 
consolidated  schools  ranges  from  57  to 
DO  per  cent.,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very  fair  average.  Necessarily  the  van 
system  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
efficiency  of  jittendance,  being  the  main- 
stay of  the  whole  structure.  This  sys- 
tem is  costly,  it  is  true,  but  where  it 
means  regularity  of  attendance,  the  ex- 
pense is  well  worth  while.  To  help  de- 
fray this  item  ,the  government  agrees 
to  meet  by  special  grant,  twenty-five  per 
oent.  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

THE  VANS  CARRY  THEM. 

The  experience  of  some  schools  in 
this  direction  is  interesting.  Thus  the 
Dauphin  consolidated  school  owns  two 
vans,  which  cost  $425,  including 
sleighs.  These  vans  accommodate  from 
18  to  23  children  each.  They  are  furn- 
ished with  robes  and  foot-warmers  dur- 
ing the  winter.  One  of  the  vans  begins 
its  route  eight  miles  west  but  travels 
somewhat  farther  than  this,  gathering 
up  children  on  the  way  and  reaching 
school  five  minutes  before  opening  time. 
The  second  van  starts  five  miles  out  and 
covers  seven  miles  on  its  way  to  town. 
The  driver  of  the  first  van,  who  must 
provide  horses  and  harness,  receives  $3.- 
90  per  day  and  the  driver  of  the  sec- 
ond van  $3.00  per  day.  According  to 
the  last  report,  thirty  children  were  en- 
rolled from  the  rural  districts  and  the 
average  attendance  was  21,  regarded  as 
an  excellent  showing. 

The  Melita  school  is  equipped  also 
with  two  vans,  which  travel  about  eight 


miles  each  way  and  convey  from  12  to 
fifteen  pupils  apiece.  The  routes  are 
so  arranged  that  none  of  the  scholars 
have  more  than  a  few  rods  to  walk. 
Foot  warmers  are  furnished  for  cold 
weather  and  the  comfort  of  the  boys  and 
girls  is  otherwise  looked  after.  The 
Starbuck  school  runs  three  vans  which 
take  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
cover  their  respective  routes.  At  the 
Brigdenley  school  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding means  of  transportation  was  well 
illustrated.  Here  in  the  first  year  of 
consolidation,  pupils  from  the  McKin- 
ley  district  were  driven  to  school,  while 
pupils  from  Brigden  district  walked. 
The  average  attendance  from  the  form- 
er was  95  per  cent,  and  from  the  latter 
only  45  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment. 

As  to  the  consolidated  schools  them- 
selves, trustees  have  been  able  with  the 
increased  funds  at  their  disposal  to  erect 
many  exceedingly  fine  buildings.  Take 
for  instance  the  Sperling  school.  This 
was  built  to  accommodate  the  children 
of  the  Waddell  district,  in  which  the 
village  of  Sperling  is  contained,  and 
parts  of  the  districts  of  Brigden,  Garnett 
and  Tremont.  A  brick  veneer  building 
with  the  foundation,  43  x  51  feet  in  size, 
was  put  up.  It  is  two  storeys  high  and 
contains  four  class  rooms  and  a  science 
laboratory,  with  a  well-ventilated  recre- 
ation basement.  Each  room  is  capable 
of  seating  60  pupils  at  individual  desks. 
Three  rooms  are  in  use  for  classes,  the 
fourth  being  employed  as  a  physical 
drill  hall.  Heating  is  provided  by  a 
combined  steam  and  hot  air  system. 

THE    WARREN    SCHOOL. 

The  Warren  consolidated  school  su- 
perseded the  three  small  district  schools 
at  Hanlon,  Meadow  Lea  and  Invicta. 
Six  acres  of  land  wrere  secured,  which  are 
being  laid  out  in  lawns,  playgrounds, 
gardens  and  experimental  plots.  The 
school  building  is  a  four-roomed  frame 
structure  with  ample  halls,  library,  jani- 
tor's room,  large  attic  and  basement. 
The  attic  is  fitted  up  for  manual  train- 
ing, while  the  basement  is  used  as  a 
playroom.  One  class-room  is  fitted  out 
as  an  assembly  hall,  where  church  ser- 
vices and  entertainments  may  be  held. 

The  Starbuck  school,  another  good 
example  of  what  consolidation  can 
achieve,  takes  in  the  old  districts  of  Star- 
buck,  Holyrod  and  Kinlough,  compris- 
ing sixty  sections  of  land.  The  school 
site  consists  of  ten  acres,  half  of  which 
is  wooded.  The  building  is  of  solid 
brick  on  a  stone  foundation,  two 
storeys  high.  There  are  four  large, 
well-ventilated  and  scientifically  lighted 
class-rooms,  each  with  two  entrances. 
The  corridors  are  wide  and  commodious. 
In  addition  to  the  class-rooms  there  are 
a  laboratory,  a  room  for  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  and  a  library.  The 
basement     contains     two     play-rooms, 
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which  may  be  thrown  into  one  by  open- 
ing folding  doors  between. 

The  financial  side  of  conducting  these 
larger  schools  is  necesarily  important. 
As  it  is  found  that  conditions  vary  in 
different  districts,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  comparative  idea  of  the  cost,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  higher  under  consolidation. 
The  special  tax  in  sub-districts  runs 
from  $10  on  a  quarter-section  of  land  to 
$25.  But  the  question  of  higher  cost 
is  not  to  be  considered  for  a  minute  with 
the  more  favorable  conditions  afforded 
by  consolidation. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  teaching  pro- 
vided, a  few  examples  will  suffice  to 
show  what  is  being  accomplished.  For 
instance  the  Starbuck  Consolidated 
school  already  described,  has  a  staff  of 
three  teachers,  a  male  principal  and  two 
female  assistants.  The  course  covered 
includes  all  grades  of  elementary  in- 
struction and  training  for  second  and 
third-class  teachers'  certificates.  The 
Elphinstone  Consolidated  school  has 
two  teachers  and  carries  pupils  up  to  the 
second-class  teachers'  examinations.  The 


Holland  's  consolidated  school. 

Warren  school  maintains  three  teachers 
and  so  on.  In  nearly  every  case  there 
are  two  or  more  teachers  on  the  staff 
and  the  course  is  up  to  the  second-class 
certificate  examination. 

So  far  as  the  reports  of  secretaries  are 
to  be  accepted,  there  is  very  general  sat- 
isfaction  with   the   consolidation   idea. 


One  and  all  express  the  general  approval 
of  the  ratepayers  with  the  plan.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Darlingford  school  may 
be  cited.  This  consolidation  of  the  Dar- 
lington and  Darlingford  school  districts 
was  accomplished  two  years  ago.  Sev- 
eral meetings  were  held  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  uniting  and  at  each, 
considerable  opposition  manifested  it- 
self. Finally  two  representatives,  one 
favorable  and  the  other  opposed  to  con- 
solidation, were  sent  to  visit  the  Hol- 
land Consolidated  school  and  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  scheme 
there.  Both  men  reported  favorably, 
but  even  yet  opposition  did  not  die  out, 
many  believing  that  the  scheme  was  un- 
workable and  too  expensive.  An  effort 
was  made  to  defeat  the  by-law  authoriz- 
ing the  trustees  to  raise  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  and  it  only  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  two.  However, 
now  that  the  school  has  been  established 
and  is  in  operation,  all  opposition  has 
disappeared  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  two  ratepayers  in  the  district  who 
do  not  regard  consolidation  as  an  un- 
qualified success. 


Big  Bill's  Second  Term 

An  Election  Story  Where  Confidence  and  Fortune  Defeat 

Intrigue  and  Pistols 


THE  blinding,  boiling  sun  of  a  little 
more  than  midday  glared  through 
door  and  windows  into  the  smoky  at- 
mosphere of  the  Silver  Star  saloon 
which  occupied  the  commanding  posi- 
tion in  San  Felipe.  By  no  possibility 
could  the  traveler  miss  the  Silver  Star, 
did  he  arrive  by  stage,  burro  or  bronco, 
in  dead  of  night  or  broad  day.  San 
Felipe  had  originally  proposed  to  have 
two  streets  running  at  right  angles,  but 
the  Silver  Star  disposed  of  that  idea  by 
planting  itself  firmly  in  the  middle  of 
things,  and  so,  San  Felipe  had  oblig- 
ingly arranged  itself  into  a  straggling 
circle  around  the  Silver  Star. 

The  trail  which  led  back  to  the  rail- 
road and  on  to  the  open  range,  and 
from  there  over  the  Divide,  made  a 
complete  loop  around  the  Star,  a  thing 
it  did  for  no  other  saloon  as  Christmas 
Barrett_ often  pointed  out.  Just  now  he 
had  finished  scrubbing  his  rude  bar  and 
glanced  around.  Texas,  small,  slender, 
sleek  of  hair,  black  of  eye  and  furtive  in 
expression,  and  above  all  other  things, 
nimble  of  wit  and  fingers,  sat  at  a  far 
table  rattling  the  dice  for  a  bored  cow- 
boy. 

Two  other  cowboys  sat  at  another 
table  trying  to  outplay  Big  Smith  and 


Bv  ED.  CAHN 


Big  Bill,  as  he  came  to  be  called 
among  his  Western  associates,  was  run- 
ning for  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  a  second  time.  The  rough 
miners  and  outlaws  that  are  always 
found  around  the  saloon,  the  common 
meeting  place  in  these  districts,  differ- 
ed in  their  ideas  of  Big  Bill's  fitness. 
One  man,  particularly,  claimed  that  he 
could  never  be  elected,  but  Big  Bill 
was  elected,  and  this  true  story  by  Ed. 
Cahn  will  be  interesting  to  all  who 
have  remembered  Mr.  Cahn's  series  of 
the  Dodds-Sinders,  which  ran  some  time 
ago. — Editor. 


his  silent  partner  Morrey  Juda.  The 
untouched  glasses  beside  them  made 
Christmas  hesitate  about  raising  his 
voice,  at  least  until  that  hand  was  play- 
ed, and  so  he  contented  himself  with 
swearing  softly  at  the  Chinaman  sweep- 
ing impassively  around  the  legs  of  both 
chairs  and  patrons  with  equal  care. 
Sweet  peace  reigned  undisturbed,  and 
peace  was  a  thing  that  Barrett  hated 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  hatred  and  did 
all  in  his  power,  which  was  consider- 
able, to  banish  from  the  Silver  Star  in- 


sofar as  it  influenced  his  guests  to  hab- 
its of  temperance.  He  served  a  drink 
or  two  now  and  then  but  for  the  most 
part  things  were  as  quiet  and  as  dull 
as  a  duck  pond  when  the  ducks  are  not 
about. 

The  craps  ceased  to  interest  the  lone 
cowboy  and  he  presently  shambled  up 
to  the  bar,  Texas  bringing  up  in  the 
rear,  flashed  a  significant  wink  to 
Christmas,  whereupon  that  gentleman 
suddenly  became  the  genial  host. 

"What'll  you  have,  Briner?  Name 
your  pizen!  Name  ut!  This  here  potas- 
hun  is  on  the  house  you  bet.  You,  too, 
Texas.  Hi  there  everybuddy  what 
ain't  too  busy,  line  up  fer  one  on  me." 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  dis- 
patch by  every  lounging  smoker,  every 
napper,  every  idle  talker,  but  the  poker 
players  neither  looked  up  nor  answered. 

The  drinkers  were  inspecting  the  ceil- 
ing by  means  of  the  bottoms  of  their 
glasses  when  an  old  man  drew  rein  at 
the  door. 

"Howdy  everybody!"  He  called  as  he 
clambered  somewhat  stiffly  out  of  the 
saddle  and  entered. 

"It's  Richard  the  Three  himself," 
said  Christmas  heartily.  "You're  a  lit- 
tle bit  late,  but  here's  how." 
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The  old  man  accepted  the  drink  and 
removed  his  hat  to  dry  the  sweat  that 
glistened  on  his  white  hair.  Then  he 
tilted  his  head  far  back,  opened  his 
mouth  and  poured  the  fiery  liquid  down 
his  throat.  He  certainly  could  not  be 
accused  of  being  a  drinker,  for  he  did 
not  drink,  he  simply  poured  it  down. 

"Awful  swell  liquor,  Barrett,  awful 
swell.  As  Checkspere  says,  'let's  have 
another.'  "  He  waved  his  hand  to  in- 
clude the  company  and  while  the  bar- 
tender was  filling  the  glasses  he  noticed 
the  cardplayers.  "Say,  boys.  Come  on 
an'  join  us."  Receiving  no  reply  what- 
ever he  raised  his  voice  a  little,  "Kyant 
you  and  Juda  stop  business  long  nuff 
fer  to  drink?"  he  asked  Big  Smith  the 
gambler. 

The  cowboys  laughed  and  rose, 
stretching  stiffly.  "We  kin.  Taint 
everybody  what  gits  a  chancst  to  drink 
with  Richard  the  Three." 

The  gamblers  laughed  with  the  others 
and  followed  their  victims  to  partake 
of  Richard's  hospitality. 

"Boys,  me  lads,  I'm  feeling  fine  to- 
day," the  old  man  laughed,  "Bill  is  go- 
ing to  run  fer  Jestice  of  the  Peace  agin. 
More  words  from  his  Dad,  is  useless, 
superfluous  and  onnecessary." 

"Hurrah !"  cried  everyone  but  Big 
Smith  and  his  right  and  left  hand  men, 
Morry  Juda  and  Texas.  They  merely 
Smiled  slyly  or  spat  emphatically,  a 
circumstance  which  did  not  escape 
Bill's  proud  Papa. 

"I'm  sure  free  to  remark,"  said 
Squint  Anderson  as  he  discharged  a 
volley  of  tobacco  juice  through  the  win- 
dow," that  Bill  o'  yourn  is  a  mighty 
fine  Justice  of  the  Peace,  judgin'  from 
this  here  term  he's  just  about  finish- 
in'." 

"Yaas,  what  I  like  about  Bill  is  he 
is  plump  durable.  San  Felipe  never 
had  a  Justice  afore  that  lived  to  serve 
out  his  term.  Holdin'  office  is  always 
yeretofore  been  a  sickly  business  round 
these  parts.  Yes  sir-ee." 

"And  it's  going  to  be  also  sickly 
heretocome,"  growled  Big  Smith  bang- 
ing down  a  gold  piece  and  demanding 
"Slow  Death"  from  Christmas  Barrett 
for  the  crowd. 

"Now,"  said  he,  raising  his  glass, 
"Here's  to  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  Son  Felipe."  They  drank,  and  then 
he  added,  "but  he  ain't  going  to  be 
Bill." 

"Why  ain't  he?"  demanded  Pronto 
instantly. 

"Because,  he's  too  dog-gone  fresh 
about  buttin'  into  other  folks'  business. 
Because  me  an'  some  others  is  for  a 
Justice  who's  satisfied  to  be  a  Justice 
and  not  a  Sunday  School  teacher  and 


Heap  plenty  pleeples  come."  remark- 
ed the  Chinaman  from  the  doorway 
where  he  was  resting  from  his  labors 


upon  the  broom.  This  served  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  and  to  the 
bartender's  deep  disgust  the  drinkers 
straggled  away  to  the  door. 

The  travelers  proved  to  be  an  assort- 
ment of  cowpunchers  returning  from  a 
journey  to  the  railroad  and  though  it 
was  far  from  pay-day  they  had  a  few 
dollars  to  spend.  They  shuffled  and 
jostled  at  the  bar  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  noticed  Richard  the  Three 
sitting  apart,  his  lined  old  face  set  into 
a  poker  expression  but  his  fingers  nerv- 
ously fingering  his  hat. 

"Well,  what  does  Shakespere  say 
about  your  having  a  jolt  with  me?" 
cried  one  of  the  new  arrivals  cordially. 

"My  boy,  Checkspere  never  mention- 
ed you  and  I  just  got  one  jolt  to-day 
but- — I  reckon  I  kin  stan'  another.  My 
boy  Bill's  going  to  run  fer  office  agin." 

"Y e  up  0 wow ! !"  cheered 

the  crowd.    Bill's  the  stuff." 

Big  Smith  showed  his  handsome 
teeth  in  a  leer.  "So  you  think  Bill  is 
going  to  run,  eh?  Run,  I  should  smile. 
He'd  better,  if  he  knows  what's  good 
for  him."  And  he  laughed  sardonic- 
ally. 

Richard  the  Three  stiffened.  There 
was  a  general  hush  as  everyone  noted 
that  Big  Bill  had  the  old  man  covered 
from  the  hip  and  Richard  the  Three's 
hand  dropped  away  too  late. 

"What  s  this  here  party  about?  Pop, 
are  you  an'  Big  Smith  a  janglin'  again' 
about  Checkspere?" 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  open  window 
from  whence  the  voice  came,  and  beheld 
Bill  himself  leaning  in,  and  resting  his 
loosely  folded  arms  upon  the  sill. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  and  the 
tension  relaxed.  Bill  swung  himself 
in,  a  great  loose-jointed  giant  who 
towered  over  every  man  in  the  room, 
not  excepting  Big  Smith,  who  stood  six 
feet  high  without  his  boots.  Bill's  hair 
was  red,  his  eyes  a  mild  blue,  his  skin 
tanned  brown.  He  had  a  ringing  laugh 
that  was  often  heard,  a  thirst  for  fun, 
but  none  for  liquor,  and  a  willingness 
to  buy  it  for  those  who  cared  for  it, 
only  limited  by  his  means. 

Juda  induced  his  partner  to  turn  his 
mind  to  business,  which  in  their  case 
was  cards,  and  once  Big  Smith  was  seat- 
ed before  the  green  table  he  forgot  even 
his  animosities  apparently. 

Most  of  the  punchers  let  Bill  know 
their  intention  to  vote  for  him,  but  sev- 
eral advised  him  not  to  further  risk 
his  life. 

"Y'  know.  Bill,"  said  Pronto,  "Big 
Smith  is  down  on  you.  He's  a  layin' 
fer  you.  He's  sure  figurin'  on  evapor- 
atin'  you  out'n  this  yere  country  plumb 
entire.  An'  if  he  kyant  do  it  by  scarin' 
you  or  makin'  that  passel  o'  mavericks 
down  below  vote  again  you  an*  put  in 
Pete  'stead  of  you,  he  may  crease  you 
or  git  you  creased." 


Bill  laughed. 

"Oh,  you  kin  haw,  haw  and  show  the 
linin'  o'  your  gullet  to  the  publick  gaze 
but  I'm  arisin'  fer  to  say  I'd  a  heap 
drather  have  you  buyin'  me  drinks  than 
be  buyin'  you  posies  for  yore  lonely 
grave." 

Bill  laughed  again. 

"Laugh,  you  dern  gas-bag,  laugh.  I 
reckon  you  don't  know  perfessional  card 
sharps  like  Big  Smith  and  Morrey  Juda 
has  been  knowed  to  pull  a  iron  on  a 
Jestice  what's  showed  hisself  too  all  fired 
strong  on  jestice?" 

"That's  so,"  put  in  another.  "We 
don't  need  Pete,  nohow,  Bill.  Sposing 
you  let  him  be  it  this  next  term  an'  let 
him  git  killed." 

Bill  answered  by  buying  further  re- 
freshment. "Boys  I  ain't  here  soliciting 
no  votes.  If  you  think  Pete's  the  best 
man  fer  the  job,  why  you  want  to  slide 
him  in.  I  guess  maybe  if  I  keep  myself 
bundled  up  good  and  don't  ketch  no 
cold  I'll  live  through  a  second  term. 
I  said  I'd  run  agin  and  I'll  run,  you 
bet." 

Smith  heard  the  last  few  words  and 
he  turned  around  in  his  chair  and 
watched  Bill  and  his  father  mount  their 
horses  and  ride  away.  The  expression 
in  his  cold  gray  eyes  was  anything  but 
kindly. 

Seeing  this,  Pronto  and  Squint  And- 
erson withdrew  to  a  far  corner  together 
and  had  a  serious  conversation  about 
the  forthcoming  election  to  which  they 
invited  one  or  two  others,  and  which 
was  carried  on  in  jerks  between  plays 
with  the  pasteboards,  partly  out  of  mere 
habit,  and  partly  to  deceive  the  gimlet- 
eyed  gamblers. 

"Perfesshionals  is  bad,"  observed 
Pronto  by  way  of  a  beginning. 

"They  shore  is,"  agreed  Long  Jim. 

"All  of  'em,"  added  Squint  at  the  end 
of  a  hand. 

"Yep,"  carrie  tersely  from  the  two 
consulting  friends,  and  they  repeated  it 
most  heartily  as  they  noticed  Pronto's 
glance  at  Juda,  and  heard  Squint  voice 
his  extreme  dislike  of  the  name  Smith. 

It  took  four  hands  to  decide  upon  the 
thing  to  do,  and  three  to  arrange  the 
details,  another  game  to  silently  con- 
sider same,  and  a  drink  to  ratify  the 
agreement.  By  the  time  they  had 
mounted  and  gone  their  several  ways 
Big  Smith  and  Juda  had  succeeded  in 
separating  the  dollars  from  their  op- 
ponents, Christmas  Barrett  had  added 
considerably  to  his  till  and  Bill  and 
Richard  the  Three  were  just  finishing 
their  argument. 

The  old  man  had  been  urging  his 
son  to  reconsider  and  not  run  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  and  Bill  had  said,  "Pop,  I'm 
a  goin'  to  run!  You  kin  cut  my  laigs 
off  and  I'll  run  on  my  han's.  That 
crooked  gambler  and  his  pack  o'  out- 
laws don't  scare  me.  But  I'm  a  heap 
sorry  to  go  again  you,  Pop,  I  sure  am." 
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Richard  the  Three  frowned  vigorous- 
ly in  order  to  keep  the  proud  smile  out 
face  and  swore  horribly  to  keep  the 
tremor  out  of  his  voice.  "Billy  ,1  ain't 
too  old  to  larrup  you  good — and  I  will 
too  whenever  you  need  it."  Which  end- 
ed all  talk  of  Bill's  leaving  the  race. 

Time  passed,  and  as  the  day  of  elec- 
tion drew  near,  it  became  apparent  that 
Bill  would  be  elected.  Big  Smith  and 
his  friends  indulged  in  some  ugly  talk 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that,  as 
Christmas  Barrett  expressed  it,  "Some- 
thing was  due  to  drop  if  that  Bill  gits 
in." 

The  great  day  came  and  San  Felipe 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  cattlemen 
and  noise  and  dust  and  excitement,  for 
rumors  of  trouble  in  the  event  of  Pete's 
defeat  had  spread  far  and  wide  and 
Big  Smith  was  known  to  make  things 
surprisingly  interesting  for  every  one 
whenever  he  felt  irritated.  But  in  spite 
of  the  unusual  circumstances,  it  was  no 
great  task  to  count  the  ballots  in  San 
Felipe,  for  it  was  the  last  outpost  of 
civilization,  and  a  very  new  one  at  that. 

The  sun  was  showing  signs  of  setting, 
things  had  progressed  smoothly,  there 
had  been  no  trouble  worthy  the  name 
all  day,  for  Big  Smith  was  missing  and 
his  absence  seemed  to  deprive  his  sat- 
telites  of  all  desire  for  war.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  Bill  was  winning  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  and  his  friends  took 
time  to  inquire  more  particularly  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Big  Smith. 

Nobody  had  seen  him  since  the  night 
before,  nobody  could  discover  his  hid- 
ing place,  and  all  sorts  of  things  began 
to  be  whispered  about.  He  was  off  ral- 
lying the  bad  men  to  shoot  up  the 
town ;  he  was  too  chagrined  at  the  defeat 
of  his  candidate  to  show  his  face ;  he  was 
drunk;  he  was  dead;  and,  there  was  a 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  he  had  sent 
Texas  with  a  message  to  Bill  to  the  dire 
effect  that  if  he  was  elected,  Big  Smith 
would  see  to  it  personally,  that  Bill  was 
killed  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
sharp.  The  supposition  was  that,  since 
Bill  had  insisted  upon  being  elected, 
Big  Smith  was  lying  in  ambush  waiting 
to  make  good  his  threat.  This  explan- 
ation of  his  strange  disappearance  seem- 
ed to  be  the  right  one,  for  Big  Smith 
was  a  man  of  very  few  threats,  but 
those  few  he  never  failed  to  carry  out. 
But.  since  nobody  knew,  nobody  wor- 
ried, least  of  all  Bill. 

There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  trouble 
that  night  when  the  ballots  were  count- 
ed in  the  Silver  Star,  and  Bill  was  de- 
clared elected  by  a  handsome  majority, 
and  started  off  the  celebration  by  mak- 
ing one  of  his  graceful  if  ungramma- 
tical_  speeches,  which  was  cut  short  by 
Squint  Anderson,  who  offered  to  treat 
the  crowd  in  honor  of  the  New  Justice. 

Bill  being  modest  and  above  all,  tem- 
perate, contrived  to  slip  away  early 
and  started  for  home.     He  was  half 


way  there  and  passing  Pronto's  place 
when  he  thought  he  heard  some  one 
groaning.  He  stopped  his  horse  and 
listened.  Yes,  there  it  was  again.  He 
shouted  and  then  proceeded  to  trail  the 
groans,  and  soon  discovered  that  they 
came  out  of  Pronto's  well. 

Bill  dug  the  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
galloped  back  to  the  Silver  Star  for 
help.  He  had  a  little  trouble  in  per- 
suading anyone  to  listen  to  him,  but 
succeeded  at  last,  and  hurried  back.  As 
they  approached  the  well,  they  could 
hear  first  a  groan,  then  a  little  smother- 
ed profanity,  and  then,  a  prayer," — Oh 
—Oh!  Lord!  I'm  Big  Smith.  You 
know  me,  I  don't  pester  you  much — 
Perform  a  miracle  and  take  me  out  of 
this  yere  damn  well  and  I'll  be  cussed 
if  I'll  ever  bother  you  again.  Oh — oo !" 
The  words  came  faintly  toward  the  last 
and  as  if  forced  through  chattering 
teeth. 

"Is  that  you  down  there,  Big?"  call- 
ed Bill.  _ 

"Yes,  it's  me,  ding  bust  you.  Get  me 
out  of  here,  quick,  Bill,"  responded 
Smith. 

Someone  ran  for  a  rope  to  rig  the 
windlass  and  a  bucket  was  let  down, 
but  Big  Smith  was  too  weak  to  hold  onto 
it.  He  had  been  in  the  icy  water  for 
eighteen  hours  and  was  half  dead. 

When  Bill  saw  that  he  could  not  be 
hoisted  out  by  means  of  the  bucket,  he 
climbed  into  the  well  and  slid  down  the 
rope  to  the  rescue.  The  water  came  up 
to  his  shoulders. 

"Got  a  popper?"  he  demanded. 

"Nope,"  replied  Big  Smith. 

"Got  a  knife?" 

"Yep,  but  I'm  too  far  gone  to  use  it 
on  you  Bill,  so  hustle  me  out  of  here." 

Bill  clambered  into  the  bucket  and 
lifted  Smith  in  his  arms,  clutching  the 
rope  for  dear  life,  and  the  others  at  the 
top  hauled  them  up.  Big  Smith 
tumbled  over  in  a  faint. 

Just  then  Squint  and  Pronto  dashed 
up  and  began  to  berate  Bill  for  hauling 
the  gambler  out.  "You-all  shore  do 
annoy  me.  After  all  our  work !  Kaint 
you  tend  to  yore  own  affairs?  Just 
because  you-all  is  'lected  have  you-all 
got  to  go  lookin'  into  everybody's  well? 
Put  that  there  anemile  back  afore  he 
ups  and  lets  the  daylight  into  you-all." 

"That's  right.  He  needs  to  be  drown- 
ed.   Let's  put  'im  in  again." 

"Let  him  alone!"  growled  Bill,  as 
they  stooped  to  put  this  idea  into  im- 
mediate execution. 

"Yore  locoed  if  you  let  him  live,  Bill. 
He  said  he's  a  goin'  to  kill  you  shore, 
an'  he  shore  keeps  his  word  always. 
He'll  kill  you  to-morrow,  without  no 
doubt  about  it  a  tall.  He  was  going  to 
do  it  to-day  but  we  got  him  'fore  day- 
light an'  slung  him  down  here  this 
morning.  Gosh,  but  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  settle  him.  He  oughter  be  dead 
now.  You  better  shoot  him  right 
away." 


Big  Smith  opend  his  eyes.  "Thanks, 
Bill,  thanks.  You  are  safe  from  me 
to-morrow.  I'm  not  figuring  on  killing 
you  until  the  next  day.  Maybe  I  won't 
kill  you  at  all.  Get  re-elected?" 
"Yes,  bet  your  neck  I  did,  Big." 
"The  Hell  you  say !  Pshaw!  AVell, 
I  reckon  the  Lord  has  performed  two 
miracles  to-day.  He  got  me  out  of  that 
blamed  well,  and  re-elected  the  peskiest, 
oryneriest,  finest  damn  Justice  San  Fel- 
ipe ever  had.  I'll  call  it  off,  Bill.  You 
got  the  Lord  on  your  side,  and  I  got 
my  hands  up.    You  can  live." 

® 


Women  and  the  Land  Grant 

Will  Women  Forego  Matrimony  When  They 
Become  Independent? 

MANY  Canadians  are  familiar  with  Miss 
Binnie-Clark's  fascinating  and  helpful  nar- 
rative, "A  Summer  on  the  Canadian 
Prairie,"  giving  her  own  practical  farming 
experience  in  the  West.  We  do  not  know 
so  much  about  the  admirably  educative 
work  she  has  done  for  Canada  in  England 
as  a  special  commissioner  of  The  Gazette. 
Following  is  an  extract  from  her  address 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  publication: 
Women  have  done  much  of  the  spade 
work  of  British  expansion,  and  women,  the 
best  type  of  women,  are  more  than  ever  a 
necessity  of  Canadian  life.  How,  then,  can 
one  justify  a  law  which,  "whilst  seeking 
to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
enriching  the  stranger,  ignores  the  claims 
of  the  sex  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
in  those  early  and  difficult  days  when  our 
great  wheat-garden  of  the  Northwest  was 
won  with  courage  and  held  with  endur- 
ance?" That  famous  old  chief  of  the  Red 
Indians,  Ma-ton-a-bee,  attributed  the  failure 
of  the  Hearne  Expedition  of  1767  to  the 
absence  of  women.  He  said:  "Women, 
though  they  do  everything,  are  maintained 
at  a  trifling  expense,  for  as  they  always 
stand  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers 
in  scarce  times  is  sufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence. ' '  All  through  the  days  of  danger 
and  national  upbuilding  in  Canada  the  wo- 
man has  "stood  cook."  Yet  "now  that, 
through  her  aid,  promise  has  ripened  to 
fulfilment  and  'scarce  times'  are  no  longer, 
'the  very  licking  of  her  fingers'  is  still 
considered  sufficient  for  her  subsistence, 
since  neither  Canadian  nor  British  women 
may  claim  one  square  inch  of  the  soil  of 
their  home  country."  The  Archbishop  of 
Rupertsland  has  said  with  truth  that  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  West  women,  with  their 
courage  and  stick-to-it-iveness,  have  been 
"the  best  men  of  them  all."  And  of  the 
Sedgwick  Colony  in  1911  the  verdict  of 
officials,  dealers,  tradesmen  and  neighbors 
concerning  the  work  of  Mrs.  Jack  May  and 
her  partner,  Miss  May  Whitrick,  on  their 
ready-made  farm,  is  "the  women  are  the 
best  men  of  the  lot."  Modesty  forbade 
Miss  Binnie-Clark's  addition  of  her  own 
name  to  this  chronicle  of  the  women  who 
are  helping  to  make  Empire  through  the 
medium  of  (lie  Canadian  farm.  What,  then, 
is  the  objection  to  this  pica  for  an  equal 
right    to    the    homestead    land-grant? 


On  the  left  is  the  potato  planter  at  work;  on  the  right  the  seed   is   being   cut   preparatory   to   planting. 

with  modern  machinery  loses  nearly  all  its  drudgery. 


Potato   raising 


$600  Potato  Salary  from  Ten  Acres 

An  Ordinary  Man's  Success  With  the  Mealy  Tuber 


I  HAVE  found  that  to  make  money 
in  potatoes  they  must  be  grown  on  a 
larger  scale  than  is  usually  adopted  in 
mixed  farming  unless  the  farm  is  very 
close  to  a  market.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  grown  overcomes  cost  of  trans- 
portation, machinery  and  labor,  and 
makes  the  best  methods  of  cultivation 
possible  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  first  essential  of  successful  potato 
growing  is  the  soil,  and  right  here  I 
might  say  that  potato  growing  bene- 
fits the  soil.  The  tops  of  potato  plants 
are  rich  in  potash,  one  of  the  best  fer- 
tilizers to  be  had.  The  land  on  which 
I  grow  potatoes  is  in  quite  a  good  con- 
dition for  grain  as  land  that  has  been 
summer  fallowed.  The  constant  culti- 
vation of  the  potatoes  takes  the  place 
of  summer  fallowing,  the  land  is  in  just 
as  good  shape,  and  I  get  a  good  rental 
on  it  from  the  profit  on  the  potatoes. 
You  can  apply  the  same  principle  to  a 
field  infested  with  weeds  such  as  mus- 
tard, daisies  or  thistles.  Plough  the 
weeds  under  in  August  before  they  go 
to  seed,  and  in  the  spring  put  in  a  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tatoes will  destroy  the  weeds  as  they 
sprout,  and  the  result  is  that  you  clear 
the  land  and  at  the  same  time  grow 
a  valuable  crop.  Rich  sandy  loam  with 
from  six  to  nine  inches  of  surface  soil, 
well  drained,  tile-drained  if  necessary, 
will  give  the  best  results.  On  the  nature 
of  the  soil  will  depend  the  manner  of 
its  preparation  and  the  amount  of  work 
that  will  have  to  be  done  to  put  it  in 
shape  for  planting.  Soil  preparation 
means  more  than  merely  ploughing  the 
land.  Merely  turning  over  or  breaking 
up  the  soil  will  not  do.  When  potatoes 
are  to  be  planted  the  surface  soil  must 
be  pulverized  and  properly  fertilized. 

In  preparing  the  land  the  first  step, 


By  R.   E.  V.  MARSHALL 


There  was  never  a  time  when  Cana- 
dian agriculture  had  so  many  possibili- 
ties of  money-making  as  it  has  to-day. 
The  great  cloud  that  eclipses  the  suc- 
cess of  such  schemes  is  the  labor  ques- 
tion. Inefficiency  stalks  everywhere. 
High  prices  and  a  careless  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  the  farmer  on  the  part 
of  the  hired  help  is  militating  strongly 
against  farming  operations.  Where 
help  can  be  secured  from  the  neighbor- 
ing farms  or  where  the  family  is  large 
enough  not  to  require  any  outside  as- 
sistance, this  form  of  home  co-operation 
produces  good  results.  In  none  is  there 
better  possibilities  of  good  returns  than 
in  raising  potatoes.  This  article  is  an 
ordinary  man's  experience  in  Welling- 
ton County,  Ontario.  In  following 
issues  we  will  have  the  experiences  of 
a  big  potato  raiser  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  of  a  British  Columbia  farmer. — 
Editor. 


of  course,  is  ploughing.  Potato  plants 
have  large  roots  and  require  plenty  of 
room  so  I  have  found  it  best  to  plow  six 
or  seven  inches  deep.  I  always  plow 
when  the  soil  has  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  in  the  fall  in  order  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  action  of  the  frost.  Then 
the  land  is  ploughed  again  in  the  spryig 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  it  is 
disc-harrowed  and  rolled.  Proper  fer- 
tilization is  important  for  potato-grow- 
ing, and  as  the  best  crops  follow  the  use 
of  natural  vegetable  fertilizer,  it  follows 
that  sod-land  or  stubble  ploughed  under 
will  be  most  productive,  but  where  land 
has  been  closely  cropped,  commercial 
fertilizers  must  be  applied.  Potash  fer- 
tilizers are  what  we  always  use.  They 
should  be  spread  before  ploughing,  not 
drilled  in  afterwards. 


Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  pays 
to  be  careful  in  selecting  the  seed.  The 
planting  of  small  potatoes  year  after 
year  will  mean  a  deterioration  in  the 
standard  of  the  crop.  I  have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  choose  seed  potatoes  from 
the  best  producing  hill  of  the  previous 
year  and  to  never  plant  seed  in  the  soil 
in  which  it  was  grown.  Since  we  have 
been  using  a  machine  for  cutting  the 
seed,  it  is  done  easily  in  one-fifth  of  the 
time  it  used  to  take  to  do  it  by  hand 
so  it  is  not  economy  to  try  to  get  along 
without  one.  Cutting  seed  potatoes  in 
very  small  pieces,  leaving  them  for 
some  time  before  planting,  or  very  shal- 
low planting  may  cause  the  sprout  to 
dry  up  before  it  is  properly  nourished. 

In  growing  potatoes  on  a  large  scale 
a  potato  planter  will  soon  pay  for  itself, 
especially  at  the  price  of  farm  labor  at 
the  present  time.  This  machine  plants 
the  potatoes  as  satisfactorily  as  they  can 
be  planted  by  hand,  and  one  man  can 
operate  it.  A  trench  is  opened  up  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  desired  to  plant. 
Into  this  the  seed  is  dropped  in  hills  and 
covered  over  with  a  layer  of  earth. 

By  going  over  the  field  with  a  weeder 
or  light  harrow  about  ten  days  after  the 
potatoes  are  planted,  and  repeating  un- 
til the  plants  are  about  two  inches  above 
the  ground,  I  find  that  the  early  weeds 
are  destroyed  and  there  is  less  work  for 
the  cultivator.  I  commence  to  cultivate 
when  the  plants  have  been  above  ground 
one  week,  and  it  is  then  that  the  wis- 
dom of  machine  planting  is  shown.  The 
plants  are  in  such  straight  rows  that 
the  cultivator  can  be  operated  with 
greater  ease,  and  can  be  set  for  close 
work  with  less  danger  of  damaging  the 
plants. 

I  suppose  the  most  disagreeable  work 
for  the  potato  grower  is    fighting   bugs 
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and  blight.  The  ravages  of  both  these 
can  be  checked  by  spraying,  and  a  great 
many  dollars  can  be  saved  by  spraying 
early.  For  the  bugs  we  use  Paris  Green 
or  London  Purple  and  for  the  blight 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  very  good,  al- 
though we  find  the  following  formula 
for  a  spraying  mixture  given  by  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  most  satis- 
factory: Copper  sulphate  (blue  stone) 
4  pounds;  quicklime,  fresh,  4  pounds; 
Paris  Green,  4  ounces;  water,  40  gal- 
lons. Dissolve  the  blue  stone  and  lime 
in  different  barrels.  A  sprayer  will  be 
found  indispensable  if  large  areas  are 
to  be  covered,  and  we  have  found  that 
it  saves  a  lot  of  time  to  mix  the  Paris 
Green  for  the  bugs  with  blight  solution, 
and  apply  both  together.  There  are  two 
forms  of  blight,  the  early  blight  shows 
itself  by  greyish  spots  appearing  on  the 
leaves  just  about  the  time  the  tubers  are 
forming  in  the  ground,  and  late  blight 
which  appears  later  in  the  season,  in 
the  form  of  black  or  brown  spots  on  the 
leaves.  The  spots  enlarge  rapidly  un- 
less checked  and  in  moist  weather  the 
tubers  are  often  seriously  affected. 

For  harvesting  potatoes,  a  machine 
must  be  used  if  large  areas  are  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  it  soon  pays  for  itself  in  the 
time  and  labor  it  saves.  The  digger 
consists  of  a  flat  steel  plow  or  shovel  that 
scoops  up  the  potatoes  and  deposits  them 
on  an  endless  chain  elevator  which 
shakes  the  earth  from  them.  From  there 
they  are  carried  to  a  shaking  fork  rower 
which  lays  them  in  a  row  convenient  for 
picking  up. 

This  is  the  system  we  usually  follow. 
It  means  a  little  fortune  that  one  is 
pretty  sure  of  every  year.  Of  course  the 
potato  crop  is  not  one  that  "grows  while 
you  sleep."  It  requires  attention  off 
and  on  from  the  time  it  is  planted  until 
the  last  marketing  is  done,  but  a  good 
deal  of  this  can  be  worked  in  on  slack 
days  during  the  haying  and  harvesting 
season  without  interfering  seriously 
with  the  regular  work.  Taking  this  in- 
to consideration  I  claim  that  a  man  do- 
ing mixed  farming  can  safely  count  on 
$600  a  year  from  potatoes. 

To  figure  out,  we  will  reckon  on    a 

crop  of  ten  acres.    The  outlay  would  be 

approximately : — 

6  days  fall  plowing  at  $4.00 

per  day $  24.00 

100  loads  fertilizer,  at  75c  ....     75.00 
10  days  drawing  fertilizer,  at 

$4.00  per  day 40.00 

6  days    spring    plowing     at 

$4,00  per  day 24.00 

1  dav  harrowing  at  $4.00  per 

day 4.00 

1  day  rolling    land    at     $4.00 

per  day 4.00 

80  bags  seed  (8  bags  per  acre) 

at  $1.35  per  bag 108.00 

5  days  for  1  man  cutting  seed 

at  $1.25  per  day 6.25 

4  days  for    man    and    team 


Hindoos  handling  the  potatoes  in  British 
Columbia.  Many  Chinese  and  Japanese 
raise  potatoes  in  this  province.  On  Sea 
Island  the  Chinese  often  pay  $40  an  acre 
rent  and  seem  to  make  money  at  the  busi- 
ness. They  work  early  and  late  and  live 
on  little. 


planting  at  $4.00  per  day  .  .      16.00 
4  days  for  man     hoeing     at 

$1.25  per  day 5.00 

6  days  for  man  and  team  cul- 
tivating at  $4.00  per  day 24.00 

3  days    for  man    and    team 
spraying  at  $4.00  per  day  .  .  .      12.00 

40  lbs.  Paris  Green  at  18c  per 

lb .•.•••. 7-20 

4  days  digging  with  team  at 

$4.00  per  day 16.00 

4  days  digging  with  5  boys  at 

$1.00  per  day 20.00 

$385.45 

Our  potatoes  averaged  100  bags  to 
the  acre,  and  last  year  at  the  average 
price  of  $1.00  per  bag,  the  net  proceeds 
were  $1,000.00.  The  shipping  to  Tor- 
onto cost  13  cents  per  bag,  making  $130 
in  all,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the 
carat  say  $2.00  a  load  would  be  $50.00. 
This  makes  a  total  outlay  of  $385.45+ 
130+50— $565.45.  The  selling  price 
was  $1,000,  leaving  net  profit  of  $434.- 
55. 

But  I  did  not  actually  spend  all  this 
estimated  outlay  solely  on  my  potato 
crop.  It  would  be  a  rare  case  indeed 
where  a  farmer  would  have  to  hire  extra 
horses.  It  would  be  very  seldom  that 
he  would  need  extra  help  other  than  the 
regular  hired  man,  solely  on  account  of 
the  potato  crop,  except  of  course  for  the 
harvesting.  That  means  that  my  outlay 
instead  of  being  $565.45,  was  $340.20, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  $659.80.  If  the 
farmer  were  in  a  position  to  haul  the  po- 
tatoes direct  to  market  instead  of  ship- 
ping them  the  profit  would  be  increased 
$130,  but  we  don't  know  how  much  he 
would  lose  by  neglecting  the  rest  of  the 
farm  work  while  doing  this,  so  won't 
take  that  item  into  consideration.  By 
huckstering  the  potatoes,  of  course,  the 
price  would  be  increased  very  material- 
ly but  here  again  the  question  of  the 
value  of  time  comes  in. 


Of  course  in  going  into  extensive  po- 
tato growing,  the  outlay  for  machinery 
the  first  year  seems  rather  steep.  My 
planter  cost  $72.00,  the  cutter  $8.50, 
and  the  digger,  $120.00,  reducing  the 
profits  by  $200.50,  but  still  leaving  a 
margin  of  $459.30.  Next  year  with  the 
machinery  I  have,  the  same  prices 
would  mean  a  profit  of  $659.50.  From 
these  figures  then  I  think  we  can  safely 
estimate  that  after  the  first  year  a  farmer 
with  one  or  more  men  can  clear  $600.00 
a  year  from  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  (we 
will  allow  the  $59.80  for  possible  break- 
ages, etc.)  and  this  without  seriously 
affecting  the  usual  routine  of  his  farm 
work. 


People  on  Mars  ? 


CAREFUL  and  thorough  investigation 
of  Mars  has  revealed  to  astronomical 
science  a  world  of  great  beauty,  but  fill- 
ed with  signs  of  age,  a  world  peopled 
by  intelligent  beings,  but  a  world  which 
has  reached  the  period  when  there  is 
no  more  sea.  Thus  may  be  summed 
up  the  results  of  the  most  exhaustive  as 
well  as  the  most  authoritative  studies  of 
any  planet  since  the  perfection  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  investigations  have 
been  conducted  upon  an  elaborate  scale 
at  the  famed  Observatory  of  Flagstaff, 
Washington,  under  the  supervision  of 
astronomers  and  astrophysicists  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  once  for  all  the 
^reat  controversy  of  which  Mars  has 
been  the  subject  for  so  many  years. 

Photographs,  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions and  the  most  recent  methods  of 
optical  research  were  drawn  upon  in  ar- 
riving at  the  deductions.  An  authoriz- 
ed report  from  the  pen  of  the  well- 
known  student  of  astro-physics,  Dr. 
James  H.  Worthington,  makes  even 
more  sensational  reading  than  will  be 
found  in  the  papers  of  Prof.  Percival 
Lowell,  one  of  the  first  to  insist  that 
Mars  is  the  abode  of  a  race  of  intelligent 
beings. 

Worthington  declares  now  that  the 
explorers  of  the  planet  from  the  stand- 
point of  Flagstaff  find  abundant  reason 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  highly 
developed  and  intelligent  race,  making 
a  last  stand  against  the  increasing  des- 
erts of  its  world.  The  famous  canals 
are  evidences  of  tremendous  and  united 
efforts  to  eke  out  the  decreasing  water 
supply  to  the  last  drop.  In  this  struggle 
we  see  in  some  sense  a  forecast  of  what 
the  earth  must  also  become  in  the  full- 
ness of  time.  The  astronomers  at  Flag- 
staff set  out  to  learn  definitely  an  impor- 
tant truth  respecting  another  planet; 
but  they  likewise  learned  much  of  our 
own. 


My  Star  Boarders — The  Ducks 


THAT'S  WHAT  the  family  used  to  call 
them  when  I  raised  only  one  or  two  dozen 
in  a  year,  and  I  really  think  they  deserved 
the  epithet  for  if  ever  any  animals  ate  their 
heads  off  two  or  three  times  over  in  a  sea- 
son it  was  those  ducks.  They  had  the  run 
of  the  whole  place,  and  such  an  appetite  as 
they  would  work  up!  Then  supposing'  I 
did  have  a  hatch  of  thirty  or  forty  young 
ones,  they  would  waddle  down  the  orchard 
to  the  creek  a  dozen  times  a  day  and  likely 
come  back  several  ducklings  short  each 
time.  Still  I  liked  to  have  the  soft,  yel- 
low, hungry  little  things  around,  and  when 
I  read  that  one  might  go  into  extensive 
duck-farming  with  profit  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, I  lost  no  time  putting  into  practice 
some  of  the  approved  methods. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Indi- 
an Kunner  ducks  are  the  ideal  fowl.  They 
do  not  require  running  water,  will  do  well 
on  a  small  range  if  provided  with  plenty 
of  green  food,  an  eighteen  inch  high  strip  of 
poultry  netting  confines  them  anywhere  you 
want  them,  and  what  is  best  of  all  they  do 
not  have  lice  or  mites.  They  are  so  easy  to 
raise  and  mature  so  quickly  that  they  will 
weigh  four  or  five  pounds  at  twelve  weeks 
of  age.  At  this  age  they  are  fine  roasted, 
have  a  distinct  gamy  flavor,  and  are  really 
much  superior  to  the  famous  wild  ducks 
that  are  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures. 
At  five  months  of  age  they  begin  laying 
and  are  justly  called  "the  leghorns  of  the 
duck    family."      They    lay   practically    the 
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year  round,  some  ducks  having  a  certified 
record  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  eggs. 
During  the  molting  period  they  lay  an  oc- 
casional egg,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high,  they  keep 
the  egg  basket  filled  to  overflowing. 
Care  of  the  Breeding  Stock. 

The  most  important  thing  at  the  begin- 
in  g  is  the  selection  of  healthy  breeding 
stock  of  great_  vitality.  After  the  young 
ducks  are  hatched,  fhey  are  all  carried 
along  together  until  about  eight  weeks  of 
age,  the  March  and  April  birds  being 
worth  more  on  the  market  than  the  May 
hatch.  The  selected  ducks  should  be  taken 
away  from  those  intended  for  fattening  and 
given  a  large  range  with  plenty  of  shade 
and  water.  A  building'  is  not  essential  but 
shade  is,  and  if  this  is  not  provided  natur- 
ally a  shed  should  be  put  up  along  one  side 
of  the  range.  A  duck  pond  is  also  most 
desirable  for  extensive  duck  farming,  as 
the  birds  can  only  thrive  at  .their  best  un- 
der natural  conditions,  and  the  probable 
loss  would  not  permit  allowing  the  flock 
to  go  off  to  a  creek  or  pond  at  any  distance. 
It  doesn't  cost  a  cent  more  to  have  an  arti- 
ficial duck  pond  on  the  farm  than  it  does 
to  have  an  artificial  ice  pond,  and  the  pro- 
fits will  not  be  any  less  from  the  former 
investment.  Poultry  netting  should  be  used 
to  divide  the  pond  into  separate  pens  for 
the  fattening  ducks  and  the  breeding  stock. 

The  ducks  for  the  market  are  fed  about 
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all  they  can  eat  from  the  start,  out  the 
others  are  given  a  light  diet  for  five 
months,  no  attempt  being  made  at  fatten- 
ing, a  good  ration  being  composed  of  five 
parts  bran,  one  part  flour,  one  part  corn- 
meal,  about  five  per  cent,  beef  scrap  and  at 
least  one-third  of  the  food  should  he  green 
stuff,  green  rye,  oats,  wheat,  clover  or  corn 
chopped  fine,  or  in  the  winter  cut  clover 
is  used  for  green  food.  Give  all  the  green 
food  they  will  eat, — you  can  tell  by  watch- 
ing the  trough.  If  they  pick  out  the  green 
food  and  leave  the  mash,  more  green  food 
should  be  added.  Feed  the  mash  wet  but 
not  all  they  will  eat,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  growing  condition.  If  the 
range  contains  -green  food,  so  much  the 
better,  as  in  running  up  and  down  on  it 
they  develop  muscle,  strong  bodies  and  vi- 
tality. Keep  oyster-shell  and  grit  before 
them  all  the  time,  but  not  sharp  grit.  Small 
gravel  the  size  of  wheat  grains  is  better.  At 
five  months  of  age  they  are  put  up  in  per- 
manent quarters  and  all  defective  or  weak 
ducks  are  returned  to  the  flock  for  market- 
ing. 

The  Laying  Ducks. 

The  houses  are  usually  made  warm  to 
prevent  the  eggs  freezing  in  the  winter.  If 
the  slope  of  the  land  permits  it,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  back  of  the  house  set  into  the 
hill.  No  nests  are  used.  The  ducks  are 
bedded  with  straw,  hay,  shavings  or  any 
absorbent  material,  allowing  five  square 
feet  to  each  duck  in  the  laying  house,  and 
the  houses  are  cleaned  only  twice  a  year, 
more  bedding  being  added  as  the  floor  be- 
comes damp. 

The  laying  ducks  are  fed  twice  a  day. 
A  good  food  combination  is  made  of  four 
parts  of  cornmeal.  four  parts  bran,  two 
parts  low-grade  flour,  five  parts  cut  clover, 
and  ten  per  cent,  beef  scrap.  The  flour  is 
merely  a  binder,  so  just  use  enough  to 
make  the  mash  stick  together.  The  clover 
is  usually  scalded  with  hot  water,  and  put 
with  the  rest  of  the  feed  in  the  mixing  box, 
the  beef  scrap,  previously  soaked  mi  cold 
water  is  added  and  all  mixed  thoroughly 
with    a   shovel. 

Hatching   and   Rearing  the  Ducklings. 

Directions  for  hatching  duck  eggs  come 
with  every  incubator,  and  where  duck  rais- 
ing is  gone  into  extensively,  the  incubator 
must  almost  necessarily  be  used,  although 
hen-hatched  ducklings  or  chicks  are  much 
stronger  than  machine-hatched  ones.  A 
general  principle  to  be  followed  is  to  uive 
the  eggs  all  the  moisture  possible.  Where 
they  are  put  under  a  hen,  they  should  be 
sprinkled  twice  weekly  with  luke-warni 
water  during  the  first  three  weeks,  and 
daily  during  the  last  week.  Where  ma- 
chines are  used  those  of  high  humidity  are 
best.  In  a  small  way  the  individual  lamp 
brooders  may  be  used  for  rearing,  the  Uni- 
versal Hover  having  been  very  successful. 
<>n  a  large  scale,  however,  hot  water  heaters 
burning  coal,  are  used.  No  curtains  are 
used,  but  the  front  is  hinged  to  a  swinging 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Dan  Baring  Was  a  Mystery  She  Found  Difficult  to  Solve 


MRS.  FERRIS  washed  up  the  break- 
fast dishes  that  June  morning  and  des- 
patched the  younger  children  to  school 
at  rather  more  than  her  usual  rate  of 
nervous  speed.  As  a  farmer's  wife  she 
belonged  to  the  quick-moving  and  easily 
worried  class.  Her  oldest  daughter,  a 
pretty,  dreamy-looking  girl  of  seven- 
teen, brought  a  well-tilled  butter  bowl 
from  the  cellar  and  began  to  work  up 
the  results  of  yesterday's  churning. 
"Give  it  to  me,"  said  her  mother; 
"you'll  have  enough  of  that  kind  of 
work  to  do  when  you  are  married  to 
Dan  Baring."  She  took  the  ladle  in 
her  capable  hand,  and  manipulated  it 
with  stony  determination.  "Why, 
Mother,"  said  Hilda,  while  a  pained 
blush  swept  her  face. 

"You  go  and  spread  up  the  beds," 
said  Mrs.  Ferris. 

The  girl  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
door.  Then  she  came  back  and  timidly 
encircled  her  mother's  neck  with  one 
arm  as  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  the  faded 
cheek.   "I  wish  you  liked  Dan,  Mother." 

"Oh,  I  like  him  well  enough.  Fve 
nothing  against  him.  He  doesn't  drink 
or  swear  or  steal.  He  works  hard  and 
goes  to  church  Sundays.  But  he's  com- 
mon ;  he's  as  common  as  his  own  pas- 
tures." 

"And  as  good  as  his  own  wheat,"  de- 
clared Dan's  sweetheart. 

"I  didn't  say  he  wasn't  good,"  protest- 
ed the  mother.  "You  try  living  on 
wheat  alone  and  see  if  it  isn't  monoton- 
ous. He  hasn't  had  half  your  educa- 
tion." 

Hilda  did  the  upstairs  work  in  a  me- 
ditative mood.  That  her  mother  was 
ambitious  for  her  she  knew  well  enough, 
but  how  a  parent  could  desire  anything 
better  in  the  way  of  a  son-in-law  than 
Dan  Baring  was  a  mystery  she  found 
difficult  to  solve.  And  yet  there  were 
many  points  of  similarity  between 
Hilda  and  her  mother.  Both  were  re- 
fined, delicate-minded,  studious,  fond 
of  keeping  up  with  the  thought  of  the 
day.  "What  if  my  education  is  better 
than  Dan's?"  asked  Hilda  of  her  own 
heart.  "Didn't  Mother  get  twice  as 
much  schooling  as  Father7" 

When  the  house  was  in  order,  Hilda 
Avas  sent  to  the  village  on  an  obviously 
trumped-up  errand.  She  glanced  solici- 
tously into  the  older  face  and  saw  the 
usually  colorless  checks  were  flushed 
and  the  eyelids  downcast.  What  is 
Mother  trying  to  conceal?"  she  wonder- 
ed. 


By 
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This  charming  story  by  Miss  Weth- 
erall  will  appeal  to  many  readers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  clever  manner  in  which  she 
handles  an  every-day  occurrence  in 
many  of  our  homes  the  reader  will  have 
a  pleasurable  feeling  afterwards.  A 
woman  fresh  from  college  marries  a 
man  with  less  education  than  she  has, 
and  because  she  has  to  come  down  ap- 
parently from  the  high  ideals  she  had 
set  of  a  rosy  life,  she  thinks  her  path- 
way has  been  too  prosaic.  Her  eyes 
are  opened  by  one  of  her  old  college 
girl  friends  who  visits  her  just  at  the 
time  when  her  daughter  is  seriously 
considering  an  elopement  with  Dan 
Baring. — Editor. 


As  the  gate  clicked  behind  her 
daughter,  the  woman  stole  almost 
guiltily,  to  the  attic,  and  felt  her  way 
to  the  dimmest  corner,  almost  under  the 
eaves.  There  with  fingers  that  trembled 
a  little  she  drew  from  a  trunk  a  tin  box 
which  she  unlocked  in  the  gloom,  and 
put  her  hand  on  a  sealed  letter,  which 
was  all  that  it  contained.  When  she 
had  shaken  the  dust  from  her  apron  and 
descended  to  her  room,  she  read  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  inscription  it  bore. 

"For  My  Dearest  Debby  Dinsmore. 
To  be  Opened  on  Pier  Fortieth  Birth- 
day." 

This  was  Debby  Dinsmore  Ferris's 
fortieth  birthday.  The  writer  of  the 
letter,  as  she  well  knew,  was  Bella  Win- 
cey, her  old-time  roommate  and  chum 
at  boarding  school.  A  thousand  girlish 
remembrances  surged  through  her  mind 
as  she  opened  the  sheets  that  had  been 
folded  twenty-four  years  before. 

"Debby  Dearest: 

"Everything  delightful,  daring  and 
dazzling  begins  with  D.  With  my  usual 
capacity  for  seeing  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion I  am  forced  to  admit  that  every- 
thing detrimental,  demoralizing  and — 
may  I  coin  the  world  darnable?—  also 
begins  with  D.  That  is  merely  saying 
that  you  are  one  of  those  select  souls 
who  are  destined  to  go  either  very  far 
up  or  down  in  the  scale  of  human 
achievement.  You  will  never  be — you 
could  never  be — Just  Middling.  Asyou 
have  all  the  virtues  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament and  none  of  its  petty  vices,  I 


venture  to  predict  that  by  your  fortieth 
birthday  you  will  be  renowned  either 
as  a  poet  or  artist  or  else  you  will  have 
slain  every  aspiring  impulse  and  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  everyday  woman. 
Dear  Debby,  as  you  read  these  lines, 
your  own  heart  is  agreeing  with  me 
that  you  are  now  a  great- — a  very  great 
—woman  or  else  a  nonetitj'.  These  is 
no  "just  middling"  for  you!  Let  me 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  for 
1  know  you  have  chosen  the  best. 
"Your  loving  and  devoted  Bella." 
Deborah  Ferris  let  the  long-cherished 
letter  slip  from  her  hand  as  she  thought 
of  the  old  days,  the  dear  dead  days, 
when  she  and  Bella  were  all  the  world 
to  each  other.  Bella  had  been  four 
years  her  senior,  so  she  felt  immensely 
flattered  when  the  older  girl  singled  her 
out  for  special  intimacy.  Also  there  is 
nothing  that  so  increases  faith  in  one's 
self  as  to  be  thoroughly  believed  in  by 
the  one  you  most  admire.  Debby's  buds 
of  aspiration  had  burst  into  splendid 
flower  under  the  sunshine  of  Bella's  ap- 
preciation, but  where  was  the  fruit? 
Was  there  anything  left  of  those  glori- 
ous blooms  save  a  row  of  blackened 
stalks?  Her  gray  head  drooped  lower 
and  lower  till  it  rested  on  the  work- 
worn  hands  upon  her  knee.  "I  used 
to  write  the  best  essay  in  school,"  she 
said  to  herself  miserably.  "Everyone 
said  so.  And  my  water-color  work  took 
first  prize  at  the  county  fair.  I'm  forty 
years  old  and  I  don't  amount  to — " 

Suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
ran  downstairs.  There  was  a  smell  of 
burning  onions  in  the  air.  She  snatch- 
ed the  scorching  bulbs  from  the  stove, 
emptied  them  deftly  into  another  sauce- 
pan and  put  the  original  receptacle  to 
soak.  At  the  moment  Hilda  came  run- 
ning up  the  path.  "Mother,"  she  cried, 
"I  saw  an  old  schoolmate  of  yours,  Miss 
Wincey,  in  the  post  office.  She  is  going 
to  lecture  in  the  town  hall  to-morrow 
night  on  'The  Higher  Uses  of  Exist- 
ence,' and  she's  stopping  at  the  Elliott 
House.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
nice  to  ask  her  here  to  tea?" 

A  wave  of  shame  and  repulsion  flood- 
ed her  mother's  heart.  Bella  Wincey 
was  i he  last  woman  she  wished  to  see. 
Her  answer  came  stolidly.  "Why.  yes; 
that  is  if  she  remembers  me." 

"Indeed  she  does.  She  asked  me 
right  away  if  I  wasn't  Debby  Dins- 
more's  girl — said  she  knew  me  a!  once 
by  my  resemblance  to  you  and  told  me 
you  used  to  be  called  the  brightest  girl 
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at  Mosswood  Seminary.  Do  let  me  call 
at  The  Elliott  and  ask  her  to  tea, 
Mother." 

Mrs.  Ferris  winced  inwardly,  but 
forced  a  smile.  She'll  be  sure  to  pity 
me,  she  thought,  and  I'd  as  soon  be 
scorned  as  pitied.  Aloud  she  said, 
"Well,  if  you  think  we  can  get  the  smell 
of  burnt  onions  out  of  the  house." 

"Oh,"  laughed  the  girl,  "ladies  who 
are  devoted  to  the  higher  uses  of  exist- 
ence, never  stoop  to  notice  incongruous 
odors." 

Mrs.  Ferris  differed  from  her  daugh- 
ter on  the  point,  but  she  said  nothing, 
being  engaged  at  the  moment  in  cutting 
slices  of  ham  and  transferring  them  to 
a  frying  pan.  The  sense  of  having 
made  a  failure  of  her  life,  awakened  by 
the  long-cherished  letter  from  Bella, 
was  rasped  into  rawness  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  to  meet  her  old  ad- 
mirer, whom  she  now  considered  a  suc- 
cessful woman  of  the  world. 

Miss  Wincey  proved  to  be  a  large 
quiet  woman  with  a  discerning  eye  and 
the  expression  of  one  who  has  traveled 


much  and  knows  men  and  women. 
There  was  nothing  forced  or  embarrass- 
ed in  her  greeting  of  her  old  school- 
fellow ,and  her  face  manifested  envy 
rather  than  pity  as  she  partook  of  maple 
syrup  from  native  trees,  brown  bread 
from  the  Ferris's  own  wheat,  and  abun- 
dant cream  on  the  home-grown  potatoes 
and  strawberries.  The  looks  half  wist- 
ful, half  tender,  she  gave  Hilda's 
mother  made  the  young  girl's  heart 
warm  to  her  and  went  far  to  lift  the 
shadow  that  had  lain  thick  on  Mrs. 
Ferris's  fortieth  birthday. 

It  seemed  to  settle  on  her  face  again 
when,  from  the  moonlit  porch,  the  two 
women  saw  Dan  Baring  drive  off  with 
Hilda,  their  young  faces  shining  in  the 
pale  light.  "He's  just  a  common 
farmer,"  she  said  in  explanation  of  the 
coolness  with  which  she  had  treated 
the  young  man. 

"I  congratulate  Hilda,  and  you." 
said  Miss  Wincey. 

"Congratulate?"  Mrs.  Ferris  looked 
dazed. 

"Yes,  on  her  engagement  to  one  who 
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"There   with    fingers   that   trembled   she    drew  from  a  trunk  a  tin  box  which  she  unlocked 
in   the  gloom  and  put  her  hand  on  a  sealed  letter,  which  was  all  that  it  contained." 


is  his  own  employer,  and  who  is  doing 
the  work  that  pays  best  dividends  in 
health,  peace  of  mind,  delicious  food 
and  a  good  bank  account.  You  don't 
need  to  tell  me  that  he  is  clean-minded 
and  straight.    Anyone  can  see  that." 

"Oh,  but  you  don't  understand," 
broke  in  her  hostess.  "Think  of  what 
Hilda  is  going  into.  Think  of  the 
drudgery,  the  mean  monotony  of  farm- 
house life;  the  meals  to  be  cooked,  the 
dishes  to  be  washed,  the  rooms  to  be 
swept  and  cleaned." 

Miss  Wincey  smiled.  "Just  as  meals 
have  to  be  cooked,  dishes  washed  and 
rooms  cleaned  in  the  city." 

"Oh,  of  course  domestic  life  is  nar- 
row and  stultifying  everywhere,  but — " 
and  then  the  burden  of  the  day  came 
tumbling  out  in  one  brief,  bitter  sen- 
tence— "but  because  my  life  has  been 
a  bleak  failure  is  that  any  reason  why 
Hilda's  should  be,  too?" 

Isabella  Wincey  left  her  seat  and 
stood  by  the  rose-wreathed  pillar,  the 
sweet  air  of  summer  on  her  face,  and 
in  her  heart  the  tenderness  of  mingled 
twilight  and  moonlight  seen  from  wide 
country  fields.  "I  wonder  what  you 
mean  by  failure,"  she  said  gently. 

"Why,  Bella,  it's  what  you  said  it 
was  when  we  were  girls  together  at 
school.    It's  to  be  just  middling." 

"And  you  actually  believe  that  a 
green  girl  of  twenty  is  a  competent 
judge  in  such  matters?"  Bella  drop- 
ped down  on  the  topmost  step,  and  it 
was  hard  to  discover  from  her  shaking 
shoulders  whether  she  laughed  or  wept. 

"And  Success,"  continued  Deborah 
Ferris  firmly,  "is  to  be  great  in  music 
or  literature,  sculpture  or  painting,  or 
on  the  lecture  platform,  as  you  are. 
When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  wrote  verses 
that  our  minister  said  were  splendid. 
I  couldn't  now." 

"Yet  you  have  produced  some  splen- 
did children.  Isn't  that  better  than  a 
thousand  verbal  poems?" 

Her  listener  smiled  faintly.  "I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  merely  verb- 
al poem." 

"Oh,  there  are  millions  of  them, 
kittle  paper  puppets  labeled  'children 
of  our  brains;'  little  toy  reputations 
stretching  to  the  limit  of  a  village  or  a 
congregation  or  a  province ;  little  sparks 
of  notoriety  that  perish  almost  in  the 
moment  of  making — is  that  what  you 
call  success?  Let  me  tell  you,  Debby 
Ferris,  that  the  people  who  do  the  real 
work  of  the  world — not  the  jawsmith 
and  ink-slingers  and  paint-splashers 
and  sound-  makers — but  the  people  who 
do  the  world's  work  in  the  best  and 
most  progressive  way,  they  are  the  suc- 
cessful men  and  women." 

"But  you  are  free;  you  are  not  tied 
down  by  domestic  thoughts  and  cares." 

"Neither  is  a  tramp,"  laughed  Bella 
Wincey.  "Of  course,  you  consider  him 
outside  the  pale  of  society.    Well,  so,  in 
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a  sense,  is  every  man  and  woman  who 
is  not  connected  with  domestic  life,  who 
has  not  created  a  home  of  his  or  her 
own,  and  is  not  engaged  in  making 
some  child  or  children  happier  and  bet- 
ter. Let  me  tell  you  a  secret:  As  soon 
as  I  have  a  little  more  money  I  am  go- 
ing to  adopt  some  boys  and  girls  and 
tie  myself  down — oh,  so  solidly  and  sat- 
isfactorily— to  domestic  thoughts  and 
cares.  Believe  me,  dear  Debby,  it  is  the 
only  life  worth  living.  Nothing  else  is 
worth  a  tinker's  blessing.  I  tell  you  it 
is  the  colt  that  has  to  'ammer,  'ammer, 
'ammer  on  the  'ard  'ighway,'  as  the 
cockney  put  it,  that  has  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  home  pastures." 

Mrs.  Ferris  moved  in  her  chair,  try- 
ing to  look  at  life  from  this  novel  point 


of  view.    "Then  you  don't  consider  me 
a  failure?" 

"A  failure?  When  the  heart  of  your 
husband  trusts  in  you,  when  you  are  as 
necessary  to  your  family  as  fire  to  a  fur- 
nace, the  sun  to  the  sky  or  the  heart  to 
the  body.  Don't  you  know  that  all  the 
sweetness  and  richness  of  life  lies  in 
the  consciousness  of  feeling  supremely 
necessary  to  some  one  or  several  ones? 
It  is  only  those  who  are  not  especially 
needed  in  this  world  who  know  the  taste 
of  bitterness,  despair  and  longingly- 
imagined  suicide.  You  envy  me  my 
supposed  freedom  but  no  one  is  really 
free.  We  are  so  made  that  if  nature 
or  custom  puts  no  chains  on  us  we  put 
chains   on   ourselves — and   the   fetters 


we  make  are  so  trivial,  so  contemptible, 
compared  with  those  forged  by  the  fam- 
ily. Why,  see  here,  Debby,"  she  sud- 
denly broke  off — and  then,  in  the  im- 
pulsive manner  of  her  schooldays,  she 
ran  to  her  friend,  and  took  her  face  be- 
tween two  affectionate  palms.  "Do  for- 
give me  for  preaching  at  you,  but  you 
see  I  am  forty-four  years  of  age — ever 
so  much  older  and  wiser  than  you." 

"You  have  given  me  something  to 
think  about"  said  Debby,  "something  to 
be  grateful  for."  And  when  the  young 
people  returned  there  was  a  tone  in  the 
voice  with  which  she  greeted  her  pros- 
pective son-in-law  that  made  that  young 
man  suddenly  revise  and  improve  his 
opinion  of  Hilda's  mother. 


The  Inside  History  of  an  Omelet 


AS  IN  everything  else  in  the  world, 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
make  even  an  omelet.  There  are  cer- 
tain simple  rules  in  omelet-making 
which  must  be  followed,  but  if  these  are 
observed  carefully  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  most  inexperienced  person 
need  find  them  difficult  to  make  suc- 
cessfully. 

Under  the  general  heading  omelets, 
will  be  found  three  distinct  types,  the 
foamy  omelet,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
beaten  separately,  and  which  is  of  a 
puffy  and  very  delicate  texture,  the 
French  omelet,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
not  separated,  and  the  baked  omelet, 
whose  distinctive  feature  is  the  method 
of  cooking.  These  fundamental  recipes 
may  be  varied  in  many  ways,  by  the 
addition  of  various  seasonings.  The 
proportions  for  foamy  and  French  ome- 
lets are, — one  large  egg  to  each  person 
to  be  served,  and  one  tablespoon  liquid 
to  each  egg.  In  the  case  of  omelets 
with  bread  crumbs  or  flour  among  their 
other  ingredients,  the  proportion  of 
liquid  to  each  egg  is  much  larger. 

Next  to  the  proportion  of  materials, 
the  most  important  factor  in  successful 
omelet-making  is  the  pan.  It  must  have 
a  very  clean,  smooth  surface,  else  the 
mixture  will  stick  to  it.  A  pan  should 
be  kept  especially  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  give  it  an  oc- 
casional vigorous  scouring  with  coarse 
salt.  The  pan  must  be  heated  carefully 
until  it  has  an  even  heat  all  over. 

TO    FOLD   AN    OMELET. 

Take  the  handle  of  the  omelet  pan 
in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  limber- 
bladed  knife  make  incisions  in  the 
omelet,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pan,  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle,  and  by  gent- 
ly coaxing  and  lifting,  the  omelet  will 
fold  over  neatly.  Turn  out  on  a  hot 
platter.     Omelet  should  not  stand  any 
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time  after  turning,  but  must  be  served 
at  once. 


FOAMY    OMELETS. 


4  eggs, 


V2  teaspoon  salt 


4  tablesp'ns  hot  water,  %teasp'n  pepper 
2  tablespoons  butter. 
Separate  the  eggs,  add  the  salt,  pep- 
per, and  hot  water  to  the  yolks,  and 
beat  until  thick  and  lemon-colored. 
Beat  whites  until  stiff  and  dry,  combine 
mixtures,  and  fold  together  with  lim- 
ber-bladed  knife  until  thoroughly  mix- 
ed. Melt  the  butter  in  the  pan,  and  rub 
carefully  over  sides  and  bottom.  Turn 
in  the  omelet,  and  set  where  it  will  heat 
very  slowly,  turning  the  pan  so  it  will 
brown  evenly.  When  well-browned  on 
the  bottom  and  nicely  puffed  set  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  for  a  few  moments. 
When  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  finger 
like  beaten  white  of  egg,  it  is  done. 
Fold,  turn  out  on  a  hot  platter,  and 
pour  two  cups  of  thin  white  sauce 
around  it.    Serve  immediately. 

FRENCH  OMELET. 

4  eggs, 

4  tablesp'ns  milks, 

2  tablespoons  butter, 
Beat  eggs  together  until  well  blend- 
ed, add  salt,  pepper,  and  milk.  Melt 
butter  in  pan,  and  set  where  it  will  be- 
come very  hot.  Turn  in  omelet.  Place 
pan  on  hot  part  of  stove,  and  cook 
quickly,  lifting  cooked  portions  with  a 
fork,  to  let  uncooked  portions  down  to 
the  heat.  Continue  until  all  is  set.  Fold 
and  turn  on  a  hot  platter. 

BAKED    CHEESE    OMELET. 

4  eggs,  V2  teaspoon  salt, 

12  tablesp'ns  milk,    seasoning  of  pep'r 
1  tablespoon  butter. 
Add  seasonings  to  milk,  break  eggs 


%  teaspoon  salt, 
Vs  teasp'n  pepper 


into  a  bowl,  beat  until  light.  Put  but- 
ter into  pan  to  melt.  Add  milk  to  eggs, 
beat  to  mix,  turn  into  pan,  and  bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  until  set.  Spread 
top  with  grated  cheese,  fold,  and  turn 
on  hot  platter.     Serve  at  once. 

MRS.    BARLOW'S    BAKED    OMELET. 

Soak  one  slice  of  bread  in  one-half 
cup  warm  water  for  15  minutes.  Place 
in  deep  earthenware  baking  dish,  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  5 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately.  Add 
yolks  first,  then  whites.  Bake  for  fif- 
teen minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

BREAD    OMELET. 

4  eggs,  %  teaspoon  salt, 

V2  cup  milk,  Ys  teaspoon  pepper, 

V2  cup  stale  crumbs,  1  tablesp'n  butter. 
Soak  bread  crumbs  in  the  milk  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Add  the  beaten  yolks 
and  seasonings,  then  the  beaten  whites. 
Cook  on  top  of  range.  Fold,  and  pour 
two  cups  white  sauce  around  it,  on  the 
platter. 

RICH   OMELET. 

2^2  tablespoons  flour,  1  cup  milk, 

%  teaspoon  salt,  3  eggs, 

3  tablespoons  butter. 
Mix  salt  and  flour,  add  the  milk 
gradually.  Beat  eggs  until  thick  and 
lemon-colored,  and  add  to  first  mixture. 
Heat  iron  omelet-pan,  put  in  butter. 
When  butter  melted,  turn  in  mixture. 
As  it  cooks,  lift  with  a  pan-cake  turn- 
er, so  that  uncooked  part  may  run  un- 
derneath. Add  more  butter  if  neces- 
sary to  keep  from  sticking  and  con- 
tinue lifting  until  all  is  firm.  Place 
on  hottest  part  of  range  to  brown.  Roll 
up  like  a  jelly  roll,  and  serve  at  once 
on  a  hot  platter. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 


A  Suffragette  on  a  Western  Farm 

How  Much  Would  it  Cost  to  Hire  a  Wife  ? 


MRS.  FORD  sat  down  on  the  couch  at 
the  fool  of  her  bed  with  a  long  sigh. 
The  sigli  apparently  loosened  the  lid 
of  her  feelings,  which  had  this  morning 
been  swelling  like  the  dried  apples 
soaking  in  a  saucepan  on  her  spotless 
range  belowstairs. 

Turning  from  the  open  window, 
through  which  spring  sunshine  and 
twittering  birds  called  enticingly,  she 
deliberately  and  with  vicious  intent 
punched  a  cheerful  and  inoffensive 
chintz  cushion  squarely  in  its  middle 
with  a  tightly  clenched  hand.  Then 
with  eyes  quickly  filling,  head  followed 
hand.  and.  ashamed  of  her  weakness 
she  sobbed  out  wretchedly  and  broken- 
ly, some  of  the  bottled  miseries  of 
vears. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  morning's 
events  old  faded  sorrows  were  magni- 
fied, standing  out  distinctly  beside  more 
recent  troubles.  Combined  they  were 
a  formidable  array,  almost  overpower- 
ing as  they  forced  themselves  upon  the 
nerve-weary  woman.  Many  a  tired 
brain  has  given  way  before  a  weaker 
enemy. 

All  her  life  Mary  Ford  had  longed 
and  striven  for  that  which  is  the  right 
of  every  living  soul — beauty  in  the  im- 
mediate  surroundings. 

As  a  child,  attempts  to  decorate  her 
little  bare,  ugly  room  with  pictures  that 
took  her  fancy  culled  from  the  rare, 
precious  magazines  or  Christmas  num- 
bers that  reached  her  father's  house, 
or  with  flowers,  grasses  and  autumn 
leaves,  had  caused  many  chidings  from 
her  mother  and  older  sisters. 

"Here,  Mary.  What  do  you  bring 
in  all  this  stuff  for?  Just  to  clutter  the 
house  and  gather  dirt?  Take  them 
down  to  the  kitchen  stove." 

Sensitive  little  heart  nearly  bursting 
with  the  injustice,  and  raging  inwardly 
at  her  inability  to  protect  her  posses- 
sionSj  -In'  would  rush  out  to  a  corner 
of  the  hedge  near  the  orchard,  and  tell 
her  story  to  the  wind  and  sky,  the  tree? 
and  flowers.  Here  she  found  com- 
fort. 

But  when  tree-  were  hare,  and  hedge- 
row- a  ragged  dark  scam  in  the  white 
quilt  of  winter,  it  was  much,  much 
harder.  Nowhere  to  go  but  from  the 
kitchen,  which  was  Ugly,  to  the  parlor, 
which  was  uglier,  for  it  was  too  cold  to 
stay   upstairs  except   when   in  bed. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  matter-of- 
fact,  three-meals-a-day  family  that 
Mary  mighl  have  a  talent  worth  culti- 
vating.     For   generations   the   family, 
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There  is,  perhaps,  more  justification 
for  the  militant  tactics  of  the  suf- 
fragettes  out  upon  the  Western  farms 
where  isolation  and  hard  work  often 
are  hard  taskmasters,  than  in  the  cosy 
homes  and  comfortable  surroundings  of 
the  British  Isles.  The  following  inci- 
dent by  a  writer  in  British  Columbia 
tells  how  one  woman,  by  wise  tactics, 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  finances.  Perhaps  too 
many  farmers  have  had  the  idea  that 
the  wife  was  only  a  part  of  the  work- 
ing machinery. — Editor. 


with  the  exception  of  an  uncle,  who  had 
wasted  his  life  through  indulgence  in 
the  violin,  had  been  sane,  steady  folk, 
the  women  good  cooks,  and  the  men 
good  farmers. 

They  perceived  that  Mary  was  queer, 
and  inclined  to  be  lazy,  but  hoped  she 
would  grow  out  of  it,  and  proceeded 
steadily  to  make  a  good  living,  putting 
a  fat  surplus  in  the  bank  annually. 

At  eighteen,  stinted  of  advantages 
beyond  those  a  public  school  can  give, 
and  starving  for  pretty  clothes  and 
softer  suroundings,  Mary  married 
.1  tunes  Ford  for  the  same  reason  that 
many  girls  marry.  Home  was  a  place 
of  unchangeable  ugliness,  because  par- 
ents cursed  with  contentment,  saw  no 
need  for  improvement.  There  were  pos- 
sibilities in  a  home  of  her  own,  and 
James  was  not  a  farmer,  but  a  school- 
teacher. He  must  be  different.  Both 
young,  there  was  such  a  chance  for 
making  a  beautifrd  thing  of  life  itself, 
thought  the  child. 

They  received  many  hideous  wed- 
ding gifts,  among  them  a  carpet,  the 
-ion iid  work  brick  red,  with  large  blue 
and  yellow  flowers  lavishly  scattered 
over  it. 

As  the  young  couple  were  to  reside  in 
the  home  village  there  was  no  chance 
for  one  whose  character  was  in  ihd 
leasl  undecided.  An  older  woman 
might  have  relegated  the  objectionable 
symbols  of  regard  to  a  rubbish  sale  or 
the  attic,  or  even  have  planned  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  accidents,  the  details 
to  be  kept  entirely  to  herself. 

Bui  the  perfect  unity  of  newly  wed- 
dedness  demanded  that  Jim  be  consult- 
ed about  every  item  of  home  furnish- 
ing, as  well  as  many  other  things  that 
were  not  in  the  least  Jim's  business.  As 
the  salary  was  small,  and  the  approval 


of  the  district  public  desirable,  he  said 
good-naturedly,  with  a  short  glance  at 
the  carpet: 

"It  won't  be  so  bad  when  you  get 
used  to  it.  Nice  and  bright.  We'd  bet- 
ter use  it  for  awhile,  anyway." 

The  perfect  unity  of  weddedness, 
however,  did  not  demand  that  Mary 
be  consulted  about  moving  West  two 
years  later. 

Schoolteaching  palled.  Homestead- 
ing  allured.  So  Mary,  the  baby,  and 
the  carpet,  wtih  a  few  minor  necessi- 
ties, were  transplanted  to  the  great 
wheat  country  where 

Women   must    work   and    men   just    reap, 
And  there's  little  to  work  with  and  less 

time  to  sleep 
And  no  one  to  hear  us  moaning. 

Life  in  a  rough  log  shack  divided  in- 
to two  rooms  by  the  ever-prominent  car- 
pet suspended  from  a  beam,  was  all  the 
punishment  that  any  one  who  breaks 
even  nine  of  the  ten  commandments 
should  be  made  to  suffer.  For  a  law- 
abiding  woman  whose  greatest  sin  was 
self-effacement,  it  was  rank  injustice, 
imprisonment  without   a   hearing. 

Jim,  though  intoxicated  with  his 
freedom  and  .the  breadth  of  his  very 
own  acres,  did  not  forget  to  do  his  part 
to  lessen  his  wife's  loneliness.  He  pro- 
vided four  cows  for  her  to  milk,  two 
pigs  for  her  to  feed,  a  small  flock  of 
hens  to  cackle  about  the  door  and  wake 
the  baby,  quite  a  nice  little  assortment 
of  vegetable  seeds  for  the  hens  to 
scratch  up  after  Mary  had  planted 
them  in  what  her  husband  called  her 
"idle  moments,"  and  a  strong,  hearty 
hired  man  to  eat  the  food  prepared  for 
him. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  successful 
year  a  new  house  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  provide  accommodation  for  two 
extra  men. 

Excited  and  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  better  surroundings.  Mrs.  Ford  went 
about  her  tasks  with  new  life  and  cour- 
age. Porridge  was  stirred  and  bread 
kneaded  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
little  song.  Stoves  were  polished  by  a 
hand  that  trembled,  when  the  vision  of 
that  longed-for  open  fireplace  rose  be- 
fore bright  eyes.  Little  windows  scarce- 
ly worthy  the  name,  were  rubbed  till 
they  shone  like  the  big  west  window  in 
the  new  sitting  room  was  to  shine  from 
many  gorgeous  sunsets. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  Mrs.  Ford 
sat  down  to  draw  a  plan  for  a  house, 
producing,    after    many    erasures    and 
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much  measurement,  one  as  satisfying  to 
her  ambitions  as  a  housewife,  as  the 
length  of  their  purse  would  allow. 

On  Sunday  night,  after  the  child 
was  asleep,  the  dishes  washed,  and  the 
table  set  for  the  6.30  breakfast,  the 
plan  was  shyly  presented  to  her  hus- 
band for  approval.  Lying  back  in  the 
one  comfortable  chair  the  cabin  boast- 
ed, he  criticised  cheerfully  every  de- 
tail, knocking  down  without  heart,  all 
the  little  air  castles. 

"Humph,  Mary,  an  open  fireplace  is 
a  foolish  thing  for  this  climate.  Eats 
up  the  wood  and  gives  out  no  heat." 

"But,  Jim  dear,  it  makes  a  room  so 
much  pleasanter.  There's  room  for  a 
big  stove  in  the  hall.  And  there  are 
so  many  days  and  evenings  that  a 
bright  fire  in  the  fireplace  would  be  all 
the  heat  we  need.  I've  always  longed 
for  an  open  fire.  It's  a  friend.  And  I 
haven't  many  here." 

"You're  always  so  busy,  you  wouldn't 
be  able  to  go  and  see  them  if  you  had. 
No,  it's  nothing  short  of  extravagant. 
Why,  the  thing  would  cost  $75  or  $100, 
not  to  mention  the  wasted  fuel.  And 
this  big  window  here.  Now,  you  know, 
I'm  afraid  that  will  let  in  a  lot  of  cold. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  that  a 
little  smaller  and  on  the  south  side, 
and  just  a  single  window  over  here." 

Receiving  no  more  objections,  he 
continued  to  alter  many  details  of  the 
plan.  The  clothes  cupboards  were 
much  larger  than  necessary,  so  were  re- 
duced. The  position  of  the  pantry  was 
changed  with  no  regard  for  step-saving. 
Three  bedrooms  besides  that  for  the 
men,  were  more  than  they  would  need 
for  years. 

Tired,  deeper  than  with  the  work  of 
three  harvests,  Mrs.  Ford  dragged  her- 
self to  bed  beside  her  little  daughter. 
Too  weary  for  tears,  she  slept,  and  woke 
to  the  work  of  another  week. 

The  new  house,  shorn  of  nearly  all 
its  cuils.  was  still  the  best  example  of 
architecture  in  many  miles,  and  James 
Ford  settled  himself  with  an  "alone-I- 
did-it"  air  most  gratifying  to  his  wife. 
She  had  provided  meals  and  beds  for 
all  the  workmen  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  building  expenses,  at  no  little  cost 
to  herself. 

With  a  comfortable  feeling  of  virtue 
following  his  self-denial  in  fireplace  and 
west  window,  Mr.  Ford  headed  the  sub- 
scription list  for  the  new  church  build- 
ing  fund,  with  his  name.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  masterly  style,  and  followed  by 
$150.00  in  very  perfect  figures.  The 
same  day — Monday — and  his  wife  was 
doing  a  heavy  washing — he  ordered  a 
new  binder  from  a  travelling  agent 
whom  he  brought  in  to  dinner  at  two 
o'clock,  saying  hospitably  that  it  was 
no  trouble  at  all. 

To  her  credit  be  it  said  that  the  com- 
plimentary remarks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood on  her  husband's  generosity,  were 


received  by  Mrs.  Ford  with  an  inscrut- 
able smile  and  no  comments. 

The  furnishing  of  the  new  house  was 
gradual  very.  A  good  range,  not  in  the 
least  the  pattern  desired  by  Mrs.  Ford, 
was  chosen  by  James  for  the  new  kit- 
chen. The  bedrooms  were  provided 
with  necessities  only,  and  the  old  car- 
pet, whose  colors  had  refused  to  fade, 
went  down  on  the  sitting  room  floor. 

"Makes  me  feel  at  home  right  away," 
said  Mr.  Ford. 

The  source  of  homelike  feeling  re- 
mained in  its  place  for  ten  years  longer, 
with  the  exception  of  a  day's  airing 
and  beating  in  the  back  yard  semi- 
annually. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  Mrs.  Ford's 
patience  was  almost  exhausted.  Good 
crops  nearly  every  year,  combined  with 
the  savings  from  careful  household 
management  and  the  sale  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts, had  placed  the  Fords  in  a  very 
comfortable  position  financially. 

Mr.  Ford,  observed  at  council  meet- 
ings and  agricultural  conventions,  sim- 
ply exuded  prosperity.  He  was  an 
authority  on  methods.  His  barns  were 
large  and  well  fitted.  His  desk  in  the 
sitting  room  was  the  same.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  pictures,  his  coats  and  hats 
hung  for  his  convenience  not  far  from 
the  desk. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  developing 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ford's  patience  might 
have  escorted  her  to  the  grave.  But 
developing  daughters  have  a  disturbing 
and  sometimes  beneficial  effect  upon 
their  elders. 

Unfortunately,  mother  is  too  often  the 
sole  recipient  of  all  the  unrest  that  pre- 
cedes revolution.  Thus  is  her  burden 
added  unto,  and  made  greater  than  she 
can  bear. 

"Mother,  I  wish  we  had  a  piano  so 
1  could  take  music  lessons.    Can't  we?" 

"You'd  better  ask  your  father,  dear." 

"You  ask  him.  Surely  you  can  have 
what  you  want  for  the  house.  Ours  is 
the  ugliest  house  in  the  neighborhood. 
Lena  Morton  said  the  other  day  that 
she  wondered  you  didn't  fix  it  up  and 
have  nice  thirgs." 

"Lena  doesn't   understand." 

"Well.  I  don't  understand  why  wc 
can't  have  things  like  other  people. 
Lena  said  father  must  be  stingy." 

Lying  glibly,  Mrs.  Ford  answered, 

"You  know  that  he  is  very  generous. 
He  gives  more  to  the  church  than  any- 
one in  the  place.'" 

"Well.  I  don't  care  about  the  old 
church.  I  wish  he'd  give  some  of  it 
to  me.  I'll  go  away  mid  do  something 
for  myself  as  soon  as  I  can.  Do  please, 
mother,  gel  a  piano." 

Nil  answer.  Just  a  sharp,  nasty  pain 
in  the  left  side,  and  a  hasty  retirement 
in  her  own  room  wdiere  we  found  her 
crying. 

Tears  are  not  idle.  They  perform 
the  important  task  of  clearing  a 
muddled  brain.     Through  them  we  see 


dimly  the  whats,  and  whys,  and  where- 
fores. After  them  we  see  clearly  the 
was,  the  is,  and  the  is  to  be.  And  we 
rise  stronger. 

Mrs.  Ford  at  length  grew  calmer, 
then  quiet,  and  so  remained  for  several 
moments.  Rising  with  a  more  resolute 
attitude  than  she  had  worn  for  years, 
she  slowly  undressed  and  put  on  her 
best  nightgown.  After  bathing  hot 
eyes,  she  brushed  her  hair  thoroughly 
and  arranged  it  in  two  braids,  leaving 
loose  and  fluffy  at  each  side  of  her  face. 
Taking  a  hook  she  had  been  vainly  en- 
deavoring for  weeks  to  read,  from  the 
table,  she  turned  hack  the  bed  clothes, 
put  on  clean  sheets  and  pillow  cases, 
and  got  into  bed.  Even  the  sense  of 
the  coming  atmospheric  disturbance 
did  not  detract  from  the  delicious  feel- 
ing of  luxury  she  experienced. 

The  developing  daughter  having 
gone  to  school  after  delivering  her  ul- 
timatum, the  house  was  very  quiet. 
Lying  back  on  sweet  fresh  pillows, 
watching  the  curtains  blowing  gently 
and  listening  to  the  spring  hum,  brok- 
en only  by  the  chatter  of  wrens  in  the 
woodshed,  or  the  cheering  note  of  a 
meadow  lark  from  down  the  pasture, 
Mrs.  Ford  was  too  comfortable  to  read, 
and  in  a  little  time  fell  asleep. 

The  rattling  of  trace  chains  and  the 
voices  of  the  men  coming  in  from  work, 
woke  her.  The  sudden  realization  of 
duty  unperformed  almost  broke  down 
her  intentions.  But  those  long  con- 
trolled tears,  at  last  bursting  forth  had 
washed  out  a  spiritual  dam  in  their 
flood. 

She  opened  her  book  and  read. 

When  her  husband  came  into  the 
kitchen  she  heard  one  exclamation. 
Silence  followed.  Then  the  tramp  of 
heavy  boots  through  the  sitting  room 
and  on  the  stairs. 

James  Ford  thought  his  wife  was 
dead. 

He  experienced  several  disturbing 
emotions  as  he  approached  the  stairs. 
Being  a  man  of  quick  thought  and  de- 
cision, the  pall  bearers  were  chosen  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  landing,  and 
at  the  top  -lip  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments were  complete. 

When  he  saw  a  pretty  woman  with 
pink  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  lying  com- 
fortably hack  on  snowy  pillows,  read- 
ing instead  of  the  corpse  he  had  pictur- 
ed, there  was  a  decided  reaction.  He 
lost  his  temper  and  spoke  in  a  manner 
not  becoming  to  a  church  member 
whose  name  headed  subscription  lists. 

What  he  said  was,  "What  the  devil's 
the  matter  with  you?" 

This  was  just  the  stimulant  the  new- 
horn  spirit  required  to  see  it  through 
teething. 

Mrs.  Ford  appeared  to  finish  the 
paragraph  she  was  reading  before  she 
calmly  raised  her  eyes  from  the  page 
tn  answer  politely  though  rather  absent- 
mi  ndedl  v. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon.  What  did  you 
say?" 

"I  said,  what  the I  said,  are  you 

sick?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I'm  reading  and 
resting." 

"Who's  going  to  get  dinner  ready?" 
asked  her  husband.  "The  men  ard 
in." 

"I  really  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Ford,  and  turned  over  a  page,  dismiss- 
ing the  subject  as  uninteresting. 

7'Dod  rot  it  I"  said  Mr.  Ford,  as  he 
stamped  down  the  stairs,  and  several 
more  muttered  words  followed. 

In  the  ensuing  dinner  hour  he  learn- 
ed a  great  deal.  He  found  that  the 
making  of  a  successful  fire  from  half- 
dried  round  poplar  sticks,  without  any 
kindling,  requires  more  patience  than 
is  possessed  by  mere  man.  He  realized 
that  the  frying  of  eight  eggs  in  one 
large  pan,  without  having  at  least  three 
yolks  running  merrily  here  and  there 
among  their  fellows,  calls  for  real  gen- 
ius. He  gained  a  fairly  definite  idea 
of  how  many  miles  an  inconveniently 
placed  pantry  can  add  to  the  day'g 
journey. 

When  the  men  went  out  to  the  field 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  late  he  again 
visited  his  wife's  room.  Her  expression 
of  quiet  firmness  and  appearance  of 
comfort  and  contentment  he  resented. 
"How  long,"  he  spoke  more  respect- 
fully than  before,  "is  this  going  to  last, 
Mary?" 

"That  depends  entirely  upon  your- 
self," his  wife  replied  with  the  confid- 
ence of  a  strike  master.  "I  want 
terms." 

A  hasty  mental  summing  up  of  the 

situation  was  made,  like  this: 

Return  fare  to  nearest  town  with 
employment  agency,  and  ex- 
penses    $27.00 

Fare  of  incompetent  female,  and 
expenses 15.00 

Wages  of  incompetent     female, 

per  month 1  7.00 

Waste  due  to  incompetent  fe- 
male, per  month 5.00 

Board  of  incompetent  female,  per 

month 15.00 

Own  time 4  days 

Team  idle 4  days 

Perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  discuss 
terms.    Terms  sounded  cheaper. 

"What  about  it  then?"  he  asked 
shortly. 

"You  had  better  sit  down.  You 
might  might  be  tired  standing." 

Amazed  at  his  own  passiveness,  Mr. 
Ford  sat  down. 

"Now,"  said  his  wife,  "I've  been  do- 
ing some  figuring  lately,  and  this  is 
how  we  stand.  We've  been  married 
fifteen  years.  Thirteen  years  of  that 
time  I  have  done  work  that  you  would 
have  had  to  pay  anyone  else  $30.00  a 
month  to  do.     Yes,  I  know  wages  are 


not  $30.00,  but  no  ordinary  wage-earn- 
er would  have  done  one-third  what  I 
have  done.  $30.00  a  month  for  thir- 
teen years  comes  to  $4,680.00.  For 
fifteen  years  you've  given  about  $200 
to  the  church.  I'd  like  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  half  that  sum,  so  I'll 
take  $1,500  from  my  wages  to  do  it. 
My  clothes  haven't  averaged  $100  a 
vear,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  too  exact, 
so  we'll  take  off  another  $1,500.  That 
leaves  $1,680.  Everything  in  this 
house — there  isn't  much — has  been 
chosen  by  you,  with  no  regard  for  my 
taste.  I  want  this  money  that  you  owe 
me,  and  I  don't  intend  to  work  any 
more  till  I  get  it.  I  feel  sure,  Jim,  that 
you  have  never  looked  at  the  matter  in 
this  light.  I  know  that  you  can  well 
afford  what  I  ask.  The  money  will  not 
be  spent  foolishly  or  on  anything  but 
mutual  benefits.  Besides  the  sum  paid 
to  me  now,  I  want  $30  a  month  now 
on,  till  I  feel  that  you  can  afford  more, 
and  a  small  allowance  for  Elizabeth — 
$5  a  month  to  start  with. 

James  Ford's  face,  during  this  lucid 
statement  of  financial  relations,  was 
a  kaleidoscope  of  expressions,  surprise, 
anger,  sulkiness,  obstinacy,  and  finally 
a  slight  admiration  for  which  pink 
cheeks,  fluffy  hair  and  becoming  gown 
may  have  been  partly  responsible.  To 
his  own  surprise  he  said: 

"Well,  I'll  think  about  it." 

"No,"  persisted  his  wife,  "that  won't 
do.  I  want  your  cheque  for  $1,680  and 
your  promise  of  $30  a  month  before  I 
leave  this  room. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  give  you 
a  cheque  to-day.  Can't  you  take  my 
word  for  it?" 

"I'd  rather  net  put  it  that  way.  Men 
as  well  as  women  have  been  known  to 
change  their  minds  and  brace  them- 
selves against  that  old  corner  post,  "Sec- 
ond thoughts  are  best."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  often  aren't.  Don't  bother 
with  second  thoughts.  Give  me  what 
I  want  this  once.     I  know  you'll  never 


be  sorry."  Here  Mrs.  Ford  was  inspir- 
ed to  use  a  smile  that  had  not  appeared 
since  she  moved  west. 

Feeling  like  a  wax  candle  on  a  very 
hot  day,  James  Ford  went  downstairs, 
opened  his  desk  and  wrote  his  cheque 
for  $1,680.  It  hurt  a  good  deal.  When 
he  presented  it  to  his  wife,  she  enquir- 
ed: 

"And  the  $30  a  month  for  me  and 
the  $5  for  Elizabeth?" 

"Yes,"  he  returned  testily,  "though 
I  don't  at  all  like  this  allowance  busi- 
ness. It's  a  mean  way.  If  people  want 
more  than  the  amount  allowed  they 
wouldn't  feel  like  asking  for  it." 

"That's  the  lamest  kind  of  argu- 
ment," his  wife  replied.  "If  a  rea- 
sonable, proportionate  allowance  is  giv- 
en, not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  will 
let  it  be  too  little." 

Realizing  for  the  first  time  his  wife's 
actual  cash  value,  and  perhaps  with  a 
little  real  kindly  consideration  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  heart  cavity, 
James  Ford  remarked  rather  gruffly  as 
he  started  on  his  third  downward  jour- 
ney. 

"If  you're  really  tired,  you'd  better 
stay  in  bed  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"Oh,  no.  I've  some  work  to  do." 
There  was  a  joy  note  in  Mrs.  Ford's 
voice. 

Hastily  dressing,  she  ran  downstairs. 
Without  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the 
kitchen,  she  took  the  tack  puller  from 
its  nail  and  went  deliberately  at  the 
sitting  room  carpet.  In  an  hour's  time 
she  had  a  beautiful,  bad-smelling  fire 
in  the  back  yard,  the  smoke  of  which 
seemed  to  slightly  intoxicate,  so  pecu- 
liarly did  she  behave.  She  poked  the 
fire  a  great  deal.  She  hummed  a  little 
tune  and  danced.  She  laughed  joyous- 
ly. Then,  running  close  in,  she  kicked 
the  last  corner  of  that  old  carpet  into 
the  flame  and  cried  with  vicious  de- 
light: 

"Goodbye.  You  —  ugly  —  old  — 
beast." 


Man's  Oneness  With  Divinity 


Walt  Whitman  said,  "I  am  larger, 
better  than  I  thought.  I  did  not  know 
I  held  so  much  goodness." 

Man  is  just  beginning  to  discover 
himself,  to  find  out  that  he  is  not  such 
an  insignificant  figure  in  the  universe 
as  he  was  once  taught  to  believe.  Men 
are  just  beginning  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  because  they  are  just  beginning 
to  discover  their  divinity  and  oneness 
with  the  great  creative  energy  of  the 
universe. 

Man  is  finding  out  that  nothing  in 
the  universe  has  yet  been  discovered 
more  sacred  or  precious  than  himself, 


more  sacred  than  that  which  dwells  in- 
side of  him.  The  poor  miserable  worm 
of  the  dust  of  the  middle  ages  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  his  divinity  and  to 
straighten  up  and  to  walk  erect.  He 
is  no  longer  like  a  beggar,  crawling  in- 
to the  presence  of  his  maker,  but  he 
comes  as  an  heir  of  all  that  exists. 
Men  are  finding  out  that  they  are  not 
the  poor  miserable  creatures  they  have 
been  taught  to  regard  themselves,  but 
that  they  are  themselves  a  part  of  di- 
vinity, that  they  are  creators  them- 
selves and  not  creatures. 

— Orison  Swett  Marden. 


Growing  Roses  on  the  Farm 

The  Farm  can  be  made  More  Beautiful  by  these  Lovely  Flowers 


ON  MANY  farms  in  Canada  there  are 
grown  every  summer  a  profusion  of 
Mowers  and  to  those  who  love  flowers 
there  are  none  so  pleasing  as  roses. 
Anyone  with  but  a  few  square  yards  of 
ground,  and  the  love  of  the  flower  in 
his  heart,  can  give  roses  all  the  care 
and  cultivation  that  is  really  needed 
for  their  perfect  development.  Ama- 
teur gardeners  have  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  grow  roses  to  perfection, 
the  climatic  conditions  of  Canada  are 
perhaps  in  a  measure  to  blame  for  this, 
but  a  little  study  of  the  various  sorts 
best  suited  to  the  several  localities  would 
in  a  measure  overcome  this. 

There  are  some  roses  very  easy  to 
grow  and  those  who  love  the  "Queen 
of  Flowers"  will  find  several  varieties 
that  will  give  an  abundance  of  bloom 
from  early  June  until  the  late  frosts. 
Hardy  roses  and  those  most  easily 
grown  comprise  the  following  kinds: 
Rugosa  Hybrids,  the  Austrian  Briars, 
Moss  Roses,  the  Cabbage  and  Damask 
Rose  which  are  all  hardy  and  easy  to 
grow  requiring  little  pruning  and  being 
comparatively  free  from  insect  pests. 

The  Tea  Roses  are  more  delicate  and 
require  more  care  and  attention  and 
can  only  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a 
very  favored  locality  or  under  glass. 
Roses  require  an  abundance  of  sun- 
light, and  a  site  for  the  rose  garden 
should  be  chosen  where  the  plants  will 
get  the  morning  sun,  but  not  in  such 
a  position  that  the  heat  of  the  mid-day 
or  afternoon  sun  will  be  reflected  from 
a  wall  or  board  fence.  Moisture  is 
essential  to  the  rose  bed,  and  it  should 
not  be  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  trees 
which  would  take  not  only  the  moist- 
ure, but  the  plant  food  necessary  to  roses 
as  well.  Most  roses  will  do  well  on 
any  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  of  course, 
the  better  the  conditions  the  better  the 
flowers.  The  natural  home  of  the 
rose  is  on  strong  land  as  may  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  wild  roses  on  the  road 
side.  Strong  land  is  but  another 
name  for  stiff  clay  which  must  be 
brought  into  good  condition  by  judi- 
cious cultivation.  This  does  not  mean 
a  mere  digging  of  the  top  surface  of 
about  eight  or  ten  inches,  which  is  too 
often  all  it  gets. 

To  mnkp  b  good  bed  for  roses  where 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep,  and 
where  there  is  poor  drainage,  first  re- 
move the  good  soil  from  the  surface, 
then  remove  the  lower  soil  so  that 
about  two  feet  in   depth  of  soil  is  re- 
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moved  altogether.  Then  if  the  soil 
needs  drainage,  lay  three-inch  tile  on 
the  bottom  with  sufficient  fall  to  carry 
the  surplus  water  away,  having  of 
course,  some  outlet  for  it.  If  this  tile 
drainage  is  not  practicable  some  gravel 
or  small  stones  below  the  two  feet  of 
soil  will  help  to  drain  it.  Put  good 
surface  soil  from  somewhere  else,  pre- 
ferably with  clay  in  it,  on  the  bottom, 
spread  a  heavy  coat  of  rotted  manure 
on  it  and  dig  it  in.  Then  put  back  the 
surface  soil  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  bed  and  again  dig  manure 
into   it.        This  should    make   a  good 


Eoses   climbing   over   the   arched   entrance   to 
a   Wellington   County   farm   home. 

bed  for  roses.  The  soil  should  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  for  a  month  before  the 
roses  are  planted  for  best  results.  The 
preparation  of  soil  as  outlined  above, 
while  ensuring  good  results,  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  no  one  should 
be  deterred  from  growing  roses  because 
of  the  careful  preparations  recom- 
mended. 

PLANTS     \Nr>    PLANTING. 

Strong  two-year  old  budded  plants 
are  the  best  to  plant.  Yearling  plants, 
while  cheaper,  do  not  make  very  good 
show  the  first  year,  and  one  is  liable  to 
become  discouraged  before  the  next  sea- 
son comes  round.  Rome  roses  do  well 
on  their  own  roots,  while  others  are  not 
so  vigorous — on  the  whole  budded 
plants  are  best.  The  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  plant,  just  before  winter  sets 
in.   but    they    may    lip   planted   in    the 


spring  when  they  should  be  pruned 
severely  back.  The  bushes  should  be 
planted  deep  enough  to  bury  the  union 
between  the  stock  and  scion  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  ground.  When 
planting  the  ground  should  be  firmly 
tramped  down  around  the  roots  to  en- 
sure their  getting  moisture  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  roots  should  not  be 
pruned  when  planting,  but  be  laid  out 
so  that  they  lie  flat  and  the  hole  dug 
out  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  roots  without  cramping  or 
curling  them  up. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most 
fatal  mistakes  made  by  the  amateur  is 
planting  too  deeply.  The  roots  should 
not  have  more  than  four  inches  of 
soil  over  them  at  the  outside.  Avoid 
pruning  at  the  time  of  planting,  even 
if  the  shoots  are  very  long,  it  is 
better  to  tie  them  to  a  stake  for  the 
winter  than  to  cut  them  back.  When 
the  bushes  are  well  established  the  long- 
est shoots  may  be  shortened  back  one- 
third  of  their  length  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  storms,  but  no  prun- 
ing should  be  done  until  March  or 
April.  Cut  out  all  weak  wood  and 
shoots  that  cross  one  another  or  tend 
inwards,  the  great  object  in  pruning 
being  to  have  a  well-shaped  open  head. 
The  bearing  shoots  must  be  shortened 
to  three,  five,  or  seven  eyes,  according 
to  whether  you  wish  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, the  general  rule  being  that  the 
stronger  the  shoot  the  less  severely 
should  it  be  pruned. 
-  The  roots  should  not  be  exposed  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  dry  up.  If  the 
plants  come  from  the  nursery  dried 
and  withered-looking  plunging  the 
roots  into  a  bucket  of  luke-warm  water 
for  a  few  hours  will  considerably  revive 
them,  or  the  plants  may  be  laid  on  wet 
soil  for  a  day  or  two,  which  will  en- 
able the  stems  to  take  up  water  from 
the  soil.  A  good  plan  when  the 
bushes  are  planted  is  to  heap  the  soil 
around  the  stems  for  a  few  days. 

CULTIVATING   AND    WATERING. 

By  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
continually  stirred  around  the  plants 
much  moisture  will  be  held  by  the 
soil.  After  rain  or  watering  the  soil 
should  be  stirred  up  with  the  hoe. 
Rosas  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
occasionally  and  the  foliage  syringed 
or  sprayed  with  water  every  day  which 
cleans  the  foliage  of  insects.  Spraying 
should  be  done  in  the  early  morning 
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or  evening,  as  foliage  wet  in  the  middle 
of  a  hot,  dry  day  is  liable  to  scald. 

MAM  RES. 

The  roses  must  be  kept  in  health  by 
good  food  in  the  way  of  a  coating  of 
rich  manure,  about  a  yard  in  diameter, 
laid  round  the  stem  in  the  fall.  This 
will  serve  as  a  protection  from  frost 
and  it  may  be  forked  into  the  ground 
in  the  spring.  A  similar  dressing  at 
the  end  of  May  will  prevent  the  roses 
suffering  from  drought  in  the  hot  sea- 
son. 

Every  second  year  dig  your  roses 
up  carefully,  prune  away  the  coarse 
fools  and  you  will  find  that  it  will 
freshen   up  your  plants  wonderfully. 

PRUNING. 

The  pruning  of  rose  trees  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  and  variety 
to  he  pruned.  Roses  of  the  hardier 
kind  nearly  all  bloom  on  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growth,  or  wood  sev- 
eral years  old,  and  are  generally  grown 
for  the  mass  effect  rather  than  lor  the 
excellence  of  the  individual  flower. 
They  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  pro- 
duce this  mass  effect.  If  they  are 
cut  back  close  to  the  ground  there 
will  be  little  or  no  bloom.  If  the 
branches  are  left  their  full  lengths  or 
merely  headed  back  a  little  to  make  the 
bush  symmetrical  there  should  be  a  fine 
mass  of  roses.  It  is  also  necassary  to 
trim  out  some  of  the  oldest  wood  each 
year,  cutting  the  branches  out  near  the 
ground,  thus  making  room  and  letting 
in  the  light,  so  that  the  young  shoots 
will  have  a  chance  to  develop.  One 
and  two  year-old  stems  are  those  which 
give  the  best  flowers,  and  there  should 
be  a  large  proportion  of  these.  Dead 
branches  should  be  removed.  Roses 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  sorts  should 
be  pruned  somewhat  differently,  al- 
though climbing  roses  may  be  similarly 
to  the  more  hardy  plants,  except  where 
it  is  desirous  to  cover  a  wall  with  a 
large  bush,  then  old  canes  must  be  left 
to  a  greater  age  so  as  to  provide  for 
lateral  branches,  The  Hybrid  Per- 
petual gives  the  best  results  so  far  as 
quantity  of  bloom  is  concerned  under 
bard  pruning.  To  obtain  the  finest 
flowers  the  plant  must  be  cut  hack  re- 
lentlessly each  spring  to  within  six  or 
eight  inches  of  the  ground.  If  a  mass 
effect  is  desired  the  bushes  may  be  left 
taller.  The  stronger  varieties  do  not 
require  so  severe  pruning.  It  is  better 
to  prune  early  in  the  spring  rather  than 
in  the  autumn.  In  pruning,  the 
strongest  and  healthier  stems  are  left, 
and  the  weak  one-  cut  out  at  the 
ground.  Leaving  an  outside  rather 
than  an  inside  hud  as  the  top  hud  will 
grow  outward  rather  than  through  the 
plant. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  arc  pruned  much 


like  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  though  usual- 
ly not  so  severely.  Tea  roses,  which 
are  usually  killed  near  the  ground  in 
winter,  should  have  the  dead  and  in- 
jured wood  removed,  and  if  the  wood 
should  not  be  injured,  the  branches 
should  be  cut  back  about  one-third.  It 
is  extremely  important  to  remove  suck- 
ers at  roots  springing  from  the  stock 
on  which  the  rose  is  budded.  These 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  noticed 
and  careful  watch  kept  for  them.  They 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stock,  not 
at  or  above  the  ground.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  take  away  a  little  of  the 
soil  to  do  this.  The  leaves  of  the 
stock  are  often  a  paler  green  color  than 
the  named  variety  and  not  so  glossy. 
Usually  the  stocks  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  leaflets  than  the  named  variety. 

WINTER   PROTECTION. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  pro- 
tecting roses  during  the  winter  is  to 
earth  them  up  six  or  eight  inches  or 
more  in  the  autumn,  thus  protecting 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  if  the 
tops  are  killed  hack  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems  is  sure  to  remain  alive.  In 
addition  to  this  the  plant  may  be  bent 

'down  and  held  down  with  soil,  ojr 
where  bushes   are  not  usually   pruned 

back  severely  they  may  'be  entirely 
covered  with  soil  to  preserve  them. 
Where  this  treatment  is  not  sufficient 
a  light  covering  of  straw  or  evergreen 
boughs  over  the  soil  is  desirable,  which 
will  prevent  sudden  thawing  and  freez- 
ing, and  may  sometimes  save  the 
blooms.  In  spring  the  soil  should  be 
levelled  and  the  bushes  raised  as  soon 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  development 
of  disease. 

Climbing  roses  may  be  taken  down 
and  branches  tied  together  and  put  in 
a  long  narrow  box  without  cover  or  bot- 
tom, then  filling  this  with  dry  leaves 
and  then  putting  a  cover  on  the  box 
which  should  be  tight,  care  being  taken 
that  the  leaves  are  not  wet  or  they  will 
cause  the  stem  to  mould.  The  cover 
should  he  raised  at  the  first  opportunity 
in  the  spring  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  and  permit  the  stems  to  dry 
and  harden  before  removing  the 
box  altogether.  The  above  method 
may  be  also  used  in  the  case  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose*  where  it  i<  not  desirable  to 
prune  them  close  to  the  ground. 

INSECT  ENEMIES. 

Good  foliage  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  roses,  and  good  foliage 
is  desirable  because  of  its  appearance. 
Leaves  badly  eaten  and  spotted  do  not 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  rose  gar- 
den. 

'Idic  easiesl  insect  to  control  is  the 
rose  slug,  a  green  caterpillar  which  is 
found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
These  may  lie  picked  off  by   the  hand 


if  the  plants  are  few,  but  Paris  green 
or  hellebore  sprayed  on  the  bush  will 
quickly  remove  them.  If  Paris  Green 
is  used  it  should  be  used  weak  so  as 
not  to  burn  the  foliage,  about  one  ounce 
to  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Hellebore  is 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
two  gallons  of  water.  The  aphir 
or  green  fly  is  often  quite  troublesome, 
and  tbrips,  small  hopping  insects  which 
cause  the  leaves  to  curl  up  often  do 
much  harm  unless  controlled.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  and  a  good 
remedy  should  be  applied  before  the 
insects  have  increased  in  numbers.  As 
before  stated  spraying  with  clean  water 
is  a  good  preventative.  Nicotine  in 
the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  a  decoction  of  Quass- 
ia chips  or  soft  soap  or  whale  oil  soap 
made  by  boiling  4  ounces  Quassia  chips 
in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  for  10  minutes, 
then  strain  and  while  the  liquid  is 
warm  dissolve  4  ounces  soft  soap  or 
whale  oil  soap  in  it,  and  before  using 
add  one  gallon  of  water.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  spray  with  clean  water 
after  the  insects  are  killed  to  clean  the 
plants.  The  same  remedies  may  be 
used  for  red  spiders,  the  presence  of 
which  is  indicated  by  a  yellowing  of 
the  leaves.  Thorough  spraying  with 
water  alone  will  keep  the  plants  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  condition.  Mildew 
may  be  controlled  by  sprinkling  the 
bushes  with  flowers  of  sulphur  every 
ten  or  twelve  days  until  the  disease  is 
checked  or  disappears. 

Following  these  instructions  and  pro- 
curing stock  from  reliable  nursery  man 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  farm 
home  and  garden  should  not  be  made 
more  beautiful  bv  these  lovelv  flowers. 
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The  Cultivation   of   Courage 

To  awaken  a  sense  of  courage  in  the 
mind,  we  must  think  courage  thoughts. 
If  one  would  become  a  king  instead  of 
a  slave  one  must  feel  like  a  king.  To 
he  brave,  we  must  feel  the  brave,  cour- 
ageous thoughts ;  we  must  cultivate 
courage. 

And  what  is  courage?  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  of  great  self-con- 
fidence, of  the  ability  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, to  cope  with  obstacles. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  cultivate  courage, — through  self- 
respect,  through  self-faith,  self-confid- 
ence. No  man  can  lie  courageous  who 
does  not  believe  in  himself. 

In  other  words,  we  can  cultivate  and 
strengthen  a  faculty  by  approaching  it 
in  different  conditions,  by  cultivating 
its  branches,  or  the  qualities  of  which 
it  is  made  up. 

— Orison  Swett  Marden. 


A  Country  Life  Conference 

Social  Welfare   of  People   More  Important   than  Crops   and  Cattle 


SOME  ONE  has  well  said  "wherever 
there  is  a  need  there  is  a  fortune, "  it 
would  be  better  perhaps  to  say,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  need  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
conditions  that  prevail  throughout 
rural  Canada  to-day.  Social  and 
economic  studies  in  their  relations  to 
country  life  are  largely  neglected  sub- 
jects, therefore,  the  need  just  now  is  for 
a  country  life  conference  to  be  held  in 
each  province  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing and  discussing  rural  problems.  It 
might  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  page 
from  the  experience  of  the  neighboring 
Republic  and  investigate  rural  condi- 
tions before  we  attempt  to  apply  any 
comprehensive  remedies.  We  might 
also  to  advantage  endeavor  to  rivet  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  large 
numbers  of  people  directly  concerned, 
on  the  solution  of  the  numerous  and 
difficult  problems  confronting  those 
who  are  living  on  the  land.  It  should 
be  noted  that  most  of  the  problems 
which  are  on  the  surface  to-day,  and 
which  are  vital  to  rural  welfare  are  pro- 
blems whch  ought  to  concern  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason 
one  cannot  be  charged  with  narrowness 
of  vision  or  class  prejudice  when  one 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  people  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  food  products  of  this  country, 
and  who  are  personally  and  collectively 
interested  in  Canada's  basic  industry. 

In  August  1908  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  commission  on  country  life 
for  the  United  States.  This  commis- 
sion was  for  the  purpose  of  exploration 
and  suggestion.  It  was  the  first  or- 
ganized expression  of  the  country  life 
movement  on  this  continent.  The 
commission  made  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent early  in  1909.  It  found  the  gen- 
eral level  nf  country  life  in  the  United 
States  to  be  fairly  good,  but  yet.  "that 
agriculture  is  not  commercially  as 
profitable  as  it  is  entitled  to  be  for  the 
labor  and  energy  that  the  farmer  ex- 
pend-, and  the  ri~k=  that  he  assumes, 
and  that  the  social  conditions  in  the 
open  country  are  far  short  of  their  pos- 
sibilities." The  report  contains  many 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  it 
suggests  remedies  that  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  national,  state  and  local 
forces. 

The  three  fundamental  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  State*  Commission 
on  Country  T.ife  may  he  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— Taking    an    inventory    of    the 
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country  life  by  means  of  "an  exhaus- 
tive study  or  survey  of  all  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  the  business  of 
farming  and  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  take  stock  of  our 
resources  and  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  local  knowledge;"  the  organizing 
of  a  nationalized  extension  work;  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  general  campaign 
of  rural  progress.  It  is  suggested  in 
this  connection  that  Congress  provide 
"some  means  or  agency  for  the  guid- 
ance of  public  opinion  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  real  rural  society  that 
will  rest  directly  on  the  land." 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  know,  especially  in  this 
country  with  its  diversity  of  local  con- 
ditions, the  exact  situation  and  the 
character  of  the  materials  to  be  found 
in  our  country  life.  We  cannot  any 
more  than  they  can  in  the  United  States 
apply  remedies  before  we  make  an  ac- 
curate diagnosis.  As  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey  suggests  in  his  argument  for  a 
new  country  life  movement  in  the 
United  States,  "every  rural  community 
needs  to  have  a  program  of  its  own 
carefully  worked  out,  and  this  program 
should  rest  on  a  physical  valuation.  It 
may  be  some  time  yet  before  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  this  under- 
taking will  impress  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  best  per- 
manent progress." 

It  should  be  very  plain  to  anyone 
who  gives  the  subject  reasonable  con- 
sideration that  the  conditions,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Maritime  Provinces  differ 
materially  from  the  conditions  in  the 
Central  Provinces  of  the  West.  Pike- 
wise  the  conditions  in  British  Columbia 
are  different  from  the  conditions  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  east- 
ern Canada.  What  would  an- 
swer for  the  western  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  would  scarcely 
applv  to  the  communities  lying  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
Tt  would  seem  necessary,  therefore,  that 
an  organized  effort  be  made  in  each 
province  under  .Federal  direction  1" 
study  the  local  conditions,  with  a  view 
1o  applying  remedies  both  local  and 
national  that  would  help  to  relieve  the 
tension  and  brine:  about  in  Canada  a 
ni'irp  hopeful  and  prosperous  rural  life. 

So  far  as  agricultural  extension  work 


is  concerned  much  is  already  coming 
out  of  the  agricultural  college  in  the 
various  provinces.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  work  yet  to  be  done.  There 
are  vast  areas  yet  untouched.  Agri- 
cultural College  extension  work  should 
be  so  designed  and  so  energized  that  it 
would  reach  a  large  proportion  of  the 
99y2  per  cent,  of  our  population  that 
is  not  in  attendance  in  the  schools  of 
agriculture.  It  should  be  extended 
and  systematized  so  that  it  may  reach 
every  last  man  on  the  land,  and  it  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  the  maximum 
benefits  from  equipment,  experience, 
and  skill  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
will  be  secured.  This  is  the  special 
problem  of  each  province.  While  the 
Federal  Government  may  appropriate 
funds  for  agricultural  educational  pur- 
poses, yet  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Pro- 
vincial Government  to  direct  the  edu- 
cational force  according  to  special  needs 
that  prevail  in  each  local  community. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  third  recom- 
mendation of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Country  Life  that  this 
article  is  specially  concerned.  The 
practical  application  of  this  recom- 
mendation as  suggested  for  immediate 
action  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
"The  holding  of  local,  state  and  even 
national  conferences  on  rural  progress, 
designed  to  unite  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, organization  and  religion  into 
one  forward  movement  for  the  re- 
building of  country  life.  Rural  teach- 
ers, librarians,  clergymen,  editors,  phy- 
sicians, and  others  may  well  unite  with 
farmers  in  studying  and  discussing  the 
rural  question  in  all  its  aspects.  We 
must  in  some  way  unite  all  institutions, 
all  organizations,  all  individuals,  hav- 
ing any  interest  in  country  life  into  one 
great  campaign  for  rural  progress." 
Conferences  of  this  character  have  been 
held  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  universities,  by  colleges,  by 
state  departments  of  agriculture,  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  by  business  or- 
ganizations and  other  bodies.  All 
these  conferences  are  helping  to  create 
and  mould  public  opinion.  They  are 
interesting  the  capital  brains  of  the 
rural  world  in  its  own  welfare.  It  is 
bclievedthat  such  conventions  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  larger  social, 
political  and  economic  relations  of 
country  life  in  Canada  should  be  held 
in  every  province  and  geographical  re- 
Lri<>n  of  this  Dominion. 

We  have  in   each   province  of  this 
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great  country  many  problems  that  are 
vital  to  the  people  who  live  on  the 
land — problems  that  affect  the  material 
social  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
farming  community,  and  at  the  same 
time  bear  directly  on  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole — and  yet  which  seem 
to  be  either  ignored  or  are  dealt  with 
very  inadequately  by  the  various  agri- 
cultural organizations  which  have  so  far 
sprung  into  being.  The  reason  for 
our  delinquency  in  this  regard  seems 
to  be  the  failure  of  our  colleges  of  agri- 
culture to  emphasize  sufficiently  in 
their  curricula  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  economics  and  sociology  as 
applied  to  rural  conditions.  Cana- 
dian agricultural  intelligence  as  a  rule 
is  concerned  more  about  wheat,  corn 
and  apples,  cattle  and  their  products, 
than  with  the  intellectual  outlook  and 
social  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
who  grow  the  crops  or  feed  the  cattle. 
Our  materialism  has  been  overdone 
and  we  seem  to  be  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  and  his  family 
are  a  greater  asset  to  the  nation  than 
are  many  cattle. 

The  great  associations  of  breeders 
are  manned  by  groups  of  intelligent 
and  wealthy  individuals  who  are  entire- 
ly capable  of  looking  after  their  own 
interests.  Practically  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers, the  horticulturists  and  bee-keepers. 
The  women's  institutes  are  numerous 
and  powerful  and  are  doing  excellent 
work.  The  farmers'  institutes  in  many 
places  seem  to  have  lost  their 
grip  on  the  people  and  are 
seldom  as  flourishing  or  as  in- 
fluential as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  Even  the  farmer's  clubs  seem 
to  require  the  presence,  the  leadership 
and  the  stimulus  of  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
fall  fairs  are  endeavoring  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions 
and  are  meeting  with  encouragement. 
The  scientific  and  educational  agencies 
fostered  by  means  of  the  experimental 
work  of  the  various  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  winter  fairs,  and  national  or 
provincial  exhibitions  are  effective  in 
disseminating  interesting  and  helpful 
facts  and  in  keeping  the  best  in  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  lime  light. 
Possibly  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  is  wrought  through  the 
agricultural  press.  But  there  still  re- 
nin ins  much  to  be  done  in  co-ordinat- 
ing all  these  efforts  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  average  man  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 
rural  community  as  a  whole.  With  all 
our  planning  and  with  all  our  organiz- 
ed machinery  we  seem  to  have  failed 
in  our  efforts  to  establish  contentment 
and  happiness  in  rural  communities 
and  in  promoting  rural  welfare. 

There  are  some  big  problems — most- 


ly social  and  economic  problems — 
awaiting  solution  in  Canadian  country 
life  to-day.  Everyone  admits  the  need 
for  local  leaders,  and  yet  there  seems  to 
be  comparatively  little  effort  to  train 
and  develop  such  leaders  as  the  coun- 
try requires.  The  newcomer  is  a  pro- 
blem of  vast  significance  to  rural  Can- 
ada. He  may  make  or  mar  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  dear  to  every  Cana- 
dian heart.  If  the  United  States  with 
its  90,000,000  of  people  cannot  digest 
and  assimilate  1,000,000  immigrants  a 
year,  how  can  we  in  Canada  with  7,- 
000,000  population  digest  and  assimi- 
late 400,000?  As  the  new  comer  has 
established  colonies  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  has  brought  with 
him  class  prejudices  and  antagonisms, 
that  prevailed  in  Europe  and  has  trans- 
planted them  in  American  soil,  until 
to-day  more  than  half  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  foreign  born,  and 
the  social  problems  of  that  country 
are  the  most  complex  in  all  Christen- 
dom. The  original  American,  the 
descendant  of  the  British  stock  of  col- 
onial times,  is  lost  in  the  huge  popula- 
tion that  exists  tinder  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  British  influence,  while  still 
potent  in  some  instances,  is  for  the 
most  part  a  negligable  quantity  and 
the  ideals  and  traditions  that  accom- 
pany British  institutions  have  been  for 
the  most  part  destroyed.  This  has  all 
taken  place  within  the  memory  of  peo- 
ple now  living.  Its  significance  is 
scarcely  appreciated  and  seldom  realiz- 
ed. "We  in  Canada  are  facing  a  situa- 
tion equally  serious  although  the  pro- 
portion of  British  born  that  is  coming 
here  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
went  to  the  United  States.  If  we  can 
make  the  new  comer  into  a  loyal, 
moral,  and  intelligent  Canadian,  the 
future  will  hold  in  store  for  us  no  re- 
grets; but  should  we  sacrifice  our  in- 
stitutions, on  the  altar  of  greed  for  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  close  our  ports  to-day  against 
the  newcomer. 

There  is  the  ethical  responsibility  of 
the  conservation  of  soil  fertility,  the 
preservation  of  our  wood  lots,  the  de- 
struction of  weed  pests,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  rural  high- 
ways, the  introduction  of  proper  crop 
rotations,  the  inauguration  of  semi-in- 
tensive systems  of  cultivation,  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operative  purchase  of 
supplies  and  co-operative  marketing, 
and  the  solution  of  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem. These  are  a  few  of  the  material 
aspects  of  the  country  life  condition  as 
it  presents  itself  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server. We  have  many  farmers'  organi- 
zations that  need  to  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged.  Agricultural  credit  should 
be  instituted  in  place  of  the  chartered 
banks  with  their  collecting  systems  and 


their  tendencies  to  encourage  urban  in- 
stead of  rural  development. 

It  is  high  time  that  country  people 
were  trying  to  solve  their  own  problems. 
We  need  in  Canada  rural  clergymen 
and  ministers  who  have  been  able  to 
work  out  practical  ideals  for  rural 
churches.  We  are  gradually  getting  a 
few  teachers  who  are  competent  to  han- 
dle rural  schools ;  but  the  average  teach- 
er not  only  considers  them  too  hard,  but 
finds  herself  incapable  of  dealing  with 
their  peculiar  problems.  There  is  very 
little  organized  effort  to  promote  rural 
pastimes.  In  the  cities  more  capital  and 
energy  is  devoted  to  the  amusements  of 
the  people  than  to  their  education  or 
salvation.  The  work  of  the  county 
Young  Men's  Chiistian  Association  has 
not  so  far  gained  much  headway  in 
Canada.  Traveling  libraries  are  few 
and  far  between,  while  the  local  coun- 
try press  which  has  such  magnificent 
opportunities  for  real  service  fails  in 
the  majority  of  instances  in  making 
any  direct  and  inspiring  appeal  to  the 
people  who  live  on  the  land. 

If  country  life  conferences  could  be 
held  at  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
college  staff,  and  leading  agriculturists, 
prominent  editors,  teachers,  bankers, 
clergymen,  business  men,  etc.,  were  in- 
vited to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions the  result  would  be  that  our 
people  would  receive  inspiration  and 
suggestion  that  would  lead  all  agricul- 
tural education  into  harmony  with 
rural  life  and  conditions.  These  con- 
ferences help  to  widen  the  sympathies 
of  all  classes  who  take  part  in  them  and 
they  serve  to  emphasize  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
farmer.  Our  agricultural  colleges  have 
been  largely  material  in  their  efforts. 
They  have  tried  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  They 
have  given  us  the  scientific  and  theo- 
retical conceptions  of  soil  culture  and 
plant  growth,  but  they  have  sometimes 
failed  in  showing  the  farmers  how 
much  it  costs  to  grow  certain  crops  or 
how  much  more  profitable  it  would  be 
for  him  to  follow  more  approved  prac- 
tice. It  is  conceded  that  to-day  agricul- 
tural education  should  train  for  a  type 
of  living.  In  the  words  of  Dean  H.  L. 
Russell,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Universitv  of  Wisconsin : 

"While  farming  is  a  profession,  a  voca- 
tion, which  embraces  a  larger  percentage  of 
workers  of  the  world  than  any  other  single 
class,  living  is  more  than  farming  and  coun- 
try living  should  mean  the  expression  of  the 
fullest  possible  life  in  the  open  country." 

Again  he  says:  "Only  when  the  country 
supplies  the  wants  and  needs  of  man,  social 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical  and 
material,  when  the  prizes  of  the  game  of  life 
are  awarded  in  proportionate  measure  to  those 
outside  urban  walls,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  call  of  the  farm  exert  a  sufficiently  strong 
influence  to  hold  a  fair  proportion  of  country 
youth. ' ' 
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Two  country  life  conferences  have 
been  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
each  have  been  declared  an  unqualified 
success.  The  people  of  that  state  have 
now  decided  to  hold  a  country  life  con- 
ference each  winter,  as  they  believe 
they  are  working  on  lines  that  mean  the 
early  solution  of  their  most  intricate 
rural  problems.  The  first  conference 
discussed  such  subjects  as:  Social  agen- 
cies in  rural  communities;  the  Country 
Church  ;  Farmers'  Organizations ;  The 
Business  Man ;  The  Weekly  Newspaper 


and  Rural  Improvement ;  Rural  Health 
and  Sanitation,  The  School,  the  Press 
and  the  Library.  In  the  second  con- 
ference some  of  the  subjects  were: 
Value  of  Co-operation  Among  Farm- 
ers; Efficient  use  of  Labor  on  the 
Farm ;  The  Church  a  Leader  in  Social 
Reform;  The  School,  the  Banker  and 
the  Farmer;  A  Community  Program 
for  the  Country  Church;  Harvest  Fes- 
tivals; The  Decline  in  Rural  Popula- 
tion. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  check  the 
exodus  from  the  country  to  the  large 


towns  and  cities,  it  is  hard  to  solve  the 
farm  labor  problem,  it  is  not  easy  to 
stimulate  local  enterprise  and  to  create 
local  enthusiasm  among  the  people  who 
are  scattered  throughout  a  rural  dis- 
trict— all  this  is  admitted;  but  if  we 
had  no  intelligence  the  problems  would 
not  exist.  If  country  life  conferences 
are  found  to  be  the  best  means  of  in- 
augurating a  general  campaign  of  rural 
progress  throughout  the  United  States, 
is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  here  in 
Canada  adopt  similar  means  to  secure 
the  same  results? 


Made  in  Borneo 

The  Evils  of  Realization  are  Often  Outdone  by  Those  of  Anticipation 


BENSON  is  one  of  those  chaps  who 
lift  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  go 
looking  for  wild  animals.  Most  men 
are  content  and  happy  to  allow  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  the  free  run  of  the  jung- 
les; but  not  so  is  Benson.  He  is  a  rest- 
less sort  who  must  seek  them,  because 
there  are  menageries  with  empty  cages. 

Whenever  you  go  into  a  circus-tent 
with  the  children  and  see  a  surly-look- 
ing beast  glaring  from  behind  inch 
bars,  or  maybe  a  nervous,  whining  spe- 
cimen pacing  the  bottom  of  a  den  into 
ruts,  snuffing  and  cursing  the  world  in 
general,  remember  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  chap  of  Benson's  clan — perhaps 
Benson  himself — faced  that  particular 
beastie  when  it  was  free  and  on  its  na- 
tive heath.  Behind  each  captive  there 
is  a  story,  and  Benson  is  usually  the  star 
performer  in  the  tale.  You  will  never 
hear  the  chapter  when  the  beastie  wins 
out  and  the  glory  is  all  with  the  jungle. 

Benson  can  usually  be  found  when 
a  steamer  makes  port  with  wild  live- 
stock on  the  manifest. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  to  me  one  night, 
"a  man  can  get  a  line  on  beasts  after 
a  fashion.  He  can  study  a  hyena,  f'r 
instance,  until  he  coppers  the  laugh 
down  to  a  note,  an'  mebbe  he  can  rig- 
ger out  what  that  note  means.  Simms 
Foraker  claims  he  can  tell  when  a 
zebra's  in  a  good  humor,  an'  mebbe  he 
can ;  but  for  me,  I  never  seen  one  that 
way,  an'  I  ain't  takin'  no  chances.  The 
life-insurance  folks  don't  cover  no  bets 
on  my  life,  anyway,  an'  so  I'm  tryin' 
to  live  just  as  long  as  I  can,  to  make 
'em  sorry. 

"But  a  wild  man — now,  say,  there's 
a  study  for  your  spare  time."  You've 
got  to  sit  up  nights  figgerin'  the  dope  on 
a  wild  man's  characteristics.  There 
ain't  never  been  two  of  'em  alike.  First, 
they're  scarce :  an'  second — when  ye  do 
manage  to  snake  one  out  by  his  hair 
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he'is  different  from  the  one  ye  had  be- 
fore." 

Benson  at  this  point  proceeded  to 
fill  his  pipe  and  to  prop  up  his  chin 
with  his  knees.  You  see,  Benson  was 
sitting  on  the  deck — I  should  have  told 
you  that — with  his  back  to  the  rail.  It 
was  one  of  those  nights  when  the  stars 
burn  softly  in  a  filmy  sky,  when  the 
wind  carries  with  it  the  damp  scents 
of  the  sea.  Now  the  rich  odor  of  burn- 
ing  latakia   arose   from   the  fire-lined 


"Captain !    Captain !    That    Borneo    man    is    in 
my  galley." 

bowl  of  Benson's  pipe.  It  was  fairly 
alight,  and  he  seemed  diffident. 

"Wild  men — "  I  suggested. 

"Ye  can't  be  kind  to  a  wild  man," 
said  Benson  gravely.  "He  wouldn't 
understand  it  if  you  tried  to  be,  an' 
besides,  you'd  be  wasting  your  time. 
What  a  wild  man  wants  is  some  one  to 
take  him  in  hand  firmly,  to  be  good  to 
him,  but  determined;  and  at  the  same 
time  it's  my  advice  to  the  fellow  who's 
contractin'  for  the  job  to  watch  both 
ends  an'  the  middle  for  his  white-ally, 
'cause  with  a  wild  man  times  are  most- 


ly excitin,'  or  just  beginning  to  be  such. 
You  can  believe  me — I  handled  one 
wunst.    It  was  this  way : 

"Simms  Foraker  and  me  was  down 
on  a  jaunt  near  Borneo.  That's  the 
grand  hang-out  place  for  wild  men.  We 
had  knocked  around  a  goodish  bit  with- 
out getting  a  sight  at  anything.  Now, 
don't  go  for  to  think  that  we  was  down 
there  looking  for  wild  men.  No,  we 
hadn't  got  to  that  stage  at  that  time; 
but  in  case  we  rushed  across  a  wild  man 
who  wasn't  working  overtime,  and  no 
orders  ahead  of  him,  we  just  allowed 
that  we'd  sign  contracts  for  a  season. 

"Well,  we  heard  of  this  chap  a  long 
time  before  we  see  anything  of  him. 
The  natives  along  the  coast  had  all  sorts 
of  battles  with  him.  He  was  a  tough- 
ish  customer.  He  had  nearly  bludge- 
oned the  brains  out  of  one  of  their  holi- 
est head-men.  Just  about  that  time  we 
comes  along,  lookin'  wise,  an'  we  hears 
this  fellow  is  off  on  a  small  island  — 
that  he  has  a  skiff,  comes  to  the  main- 
land, skurries  around  for  things  to  his 
taste,  gives  the  chap  who  protests  the 
grand  salaam  with  a  club,  an'  fades 
away. 

"Says  Simms  Foraker  to  me:  'Here's 
a  fine  fat  wild  man,  an',  sonny,  we're 
on.' 

"An'  with  that  we  started  building  a 
trap  for  him. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to-night  to 
tell  ye  how  we  got  him,  but  we  got  him, 
all  right  enough.  It  took  four  men  to 
hold  him  down  while  we  slipped  a  rope 
anklet  where  anklets  usually  go — an' 
the  calf  of  one  man's  leg  in  Borneo 
looks  as  if  a  dog  had  used  it  to  cut  wis- 
dom teeth  on — but  we  got  him.  Trust 
me  an'  Simms  Foraker  to  nab  anything 
smaller'n  a  behemoth,  an'  we'll  give  that 
a  trot  to  the  post  if  any  one  speaks  up 
that  a  prime  specimen's  loose. 

"He  was  a  tidy  sort   of  chap,   this 
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"The  Swede  jumps  an'  lets  go  another  parcel    In   reply. 


wild  man.  Darkish  in  the  skin — in 
fact,  he  was  a  brunette  coon — a  short, 
squat  one,  not  over  five  feet  at  the  high- 
est point,  with  a  rakish  bullethead,  kind 
o'  slantin'  to  the  nor'-nor'-east,  an'  sur- 
mounted by  furze.  His  eyes  was  weak 
an'  blinkin.'  His  arms  were  the  won- 
derment, though.  They  were  long,  and 
hung  down  close  to  his  knees.  I'll  bet 
a  month's  pay  he  could  sit  on  a  chair 
an'  pick  pennies  off  the  floor  without 
straining  a  fiber.  His  shoulders  were 
inlaid  with  bunches  of  knots,  and'  these 
same  knots  worked  like  eccentric  win- 
ches when  he  took  it  into  that  cacti  head 
to  get  busy. 

"He  talked  some  gibberish,  mostly 
excited,  but  we  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Simms  Foraker  said  it  wasn't  French, 
nor  Portugee,  nor  Latin,  nor  none  of 
them  nigger  tongues,  an'  we  were  satis- 
fied he  didn't  know  more'n  we  did  as  to 
what  it  meant.  It  sounded  wild-man- 
nish, all  right.  We  got  him  on  ship- 
board at  length,  an'  nailed  him  up  in  a 
slat  cage  'tween  decks. 

"  'A  fine  busy  trip  for  us,'  says  Simms 
Foraker  to  me,  on  the  side.  'That 
chap'll  fetch  his  weight  in  pure  genoo- 
ine  gold  at  the  Lunnon  docks.  Oh,  we're 
the  two  wise  body-snatchers,  we  are!' 
says  he  to  me.  And  I  nodded  an'  winked 
back  at  Simms  Foraker  all  them  fool 
sentiments." 

II. 

Benson  sighed.  This  was  not  one  of 
his  epic  recitals.  But  he  seemed  to  feel 
that,  having  started  once,  it  should  be 
finished,  and  so  he  went  ahead. 

"The  first  thing  that  worried  us  was 
the  question  of  feedin'  him.  There  ain't 
no  sense  in  stickin'  the  ship's  bill  o' 
fare  in  'tween  the  slats  of  a  cage  an' 
saying  'Ouil  Oui!'  We  tried  him  on 
raw  meat,  an'  he  nearly  had  a  convul- 
sion. Fruits  an'  grass  stuffs  made  him 
feel  so  sick  that  he  threw  what  he  could 
at  the  waiter.  After  a  while  we  learned 
that  he  was  right  partial  to  a  mess  of 
salt-horse  and  potatoes.  He  perked  up 
amazin'  when  he  got  fed  a  little.  An' 
every  time  I'd  go  near  his  habitation 


he'd  begin  the  gibberish. 
Most  impressive  it  was,  an' 
earnest,  an'  I'd  bow  and 
smirk  and  blink  at  him 
till  he'd  get  so  crazy  mad 
that  he  wound  up  by  near- 
ly biting  holes  in  his  face 
with  fair  rage.  Simms 
Foraker  said  we  needn't 
mind,  for  all  wild  men 
acted  like  that  at  times. 

"We've  got  along  all 
right  for  a  time  on  that 
voyage.  The  weather  it 
was  hot,  an'  we  were  kind 
o'  peekish  and  worn  down. 
Most  of  the  time  me  an' 
Simms  Foraker  laid  down 
on  the  deck,  nights,  with 
nothin'  on  to  speak  of, 
growlin'  an'  swearin'  an'  comparin'  that 
part  of  the  world  with  the  rest  of  it, 
which  was  decent.  I  remember  one  hot 
night  it  got  stuffy.  The  atmosphere 
chased  itself  down  one's  throat  and 
dried  there  in  blocks. 

"  'I'll  just  step  down  to  see  how  his 
nibs  is  restin','  I  says  to  Simms  Fora- 
ker, 'an'  then  I'll  come  on  deck  with  a 
pillow  an'  camp.' 

"  'Bring  me  one,'  says  he,  drowsy- 
like. 

"With  that  I  departed  to  the  'tween- 
decks.  I  made  the  return  journey  to 
the  side  of  Simms  Foraker  in  just  three 
leaps,  all  counted,  touchin'  the  high 
places. 

"  'He's  gone !'  says  I,  breathless. 
"  'Who's  he?'  asked  Simms  Foraker, 
not  dreamin'  that  anything  radical  had 
happened. 

'  'Nibbsey!'  says  I,  shifting  a  glance 
on  my  shoulder  to  see  if  he  was  making 
up  the  deck. 

"  'The  wild  man  out!'  yells  Simms 
Foraker. 

"  'Right  you  are !  He's  vacated  his 
den  for  somewheres  else.  He's  loose, 
s'welp  me !' 

"  'By  hokusl'  gasps  Simms  Foraker. 
You  can  bet  he  was  pale.  'Let's  dig  up 
the  captain.' 

"The  captain  was,  if  anything,  worse 
scared  than  either  of  us. 


"'Loosel'  says  he,  incredulous. 

"  'Free  as  the  air  itself!'  says  I  to  the 
captain. 

"  'Go  down  there  an'  make  sure  of  it, 
man/  orders  that  insane  old  captain  to 
me. 

"  'What  did  you  say?  Go  down  there 
again?'  I  remarks,  not  knowin'  whether 
I  had  understood  him  . 

"  'Sure !'  he  replies.  'Go  down  an'  see 
if  he  ain't  asleep  on  the  floor,  or  curled 
up  somewhere.' 

"  'Not  while  I  can  breathe  up  here,' 
says  I.  'Whenever  you  want  a  sample 
of  Hades  coal — why,  call  on  me  an'  I'll 
fetch  it.  But  don't  ask  me  to  go  below 
to  trail  that  Borneo  lunatic.  I  was  there 
when  he  was  nabbed,  an'  I  see  the  whole 
thing.' 

"An'  I  was  downright  mad  to  think 
of  it. 

"  'Well,  where  has  he  got  to?'  asks 
the  captain  gruffly. 

"  'That's  for  some  one  to  find 
out,'  advises  Simms  Foraker. 

"  'He's  your  wild  man,'  says  the  cap- 
tain, weakening. 

"  'Not  when  he's  loose,'  says  Simms 
Foraker  patiently. 

"  'But  I  won't  have  a  wild  man  run- 
nin'  loose  about  my  ship!'  screams  the 
captain,  suddenly  getting  his  mad  up. 

"  'Maybe  if  you'd  tell  him  that,  quiet- 
like, he'd  come  around  an'  be  penned 
up  like  a  nice  little  chap,'  says  Simms 
Foraker,  getting  his  own  sparker  work- 
ing. 

"This  was  a  stumper  for  the  cap- 
tain. 

"We  were  all  a  bit  on  edge  by  that 
time.  Each  man  knew  the  other  was 
afraid,  which  wasn't  none  encouraging. 
We  kept  a  weather-eye  open,  this  way 
an'  that,  and  a  first-class  'Boo!'  from 
the  rear  would  have  sent  the  bunch 
to  the  masthead.  It  weren't  no  pleasant 
difficulty.  It  is  the  business  of  a  wild 
man  to  be  wild,  an'  we  expected  it  of 
him.  This  hanging  fire  didn't  agree 
with  our  meals.  We  stood  around  an' 
looked  for  him.  Then  we  got  nervous 
as  wimmen.  If  he  was  going  to  come 
on,  why  didn't  he  come  on?  An  hour 
passed  away,  while  we  shifted  from  one 


'We've  got   him  alright  enough." 
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'We    tried    him    on    raw    meat,    an' 
nearly  had  a  convulsion." 


he 


foot  to  the  other,  watchin'  the  retreat. 

"  'All  right,'  says  Simms  Foraker, 
who  could  get  used  to  anything.  He 
wunst  lived  for  two  weeks  on  broiled 
snake,  an'  got  to  like  it.  'All  right!' 
says  Simms  Foraker,  determined.  'Now 
let  him  come  on !' 

"But,  dang  it  all !  he  didn't  come  on. 

"Then  they  turned  on  me,"  said  Ben- 
son. "They  said  I  was  a  fool,  and  a 
scare-head,  and  a  mark.  They  were  go- 
ing to  call  me  other  names  worse'n  that, 
when  there  was  a  noise  like  a  scuffle,  an' 
a  rush  on  the  deck,  an'  a  man  comes  up 
yelling.  It  was  Samuels,  the  cook,  an' 
he  looked  as  if  he'd  got  the  call.  His 
eyes  were  fair  hanging  out. 

"  'Save  me !'  he  screams  to  us,  wa- 
ving signs  with  his  hands  like  a  deaf- 
mute.  'Captain!'  Captain!  That  Bor- 
neo man  is  in  my  galley!' 

"Right  there  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to 
know  for  certain  that  he  was  loose,"  said 
Benson,  digging  at  his  pipe. 

" 'In  the  galley!'  roars  the  captain, 
not  stirring  an  inch. 

'  'He  pitched  me  out  quick  as  a  flash, 
an'  ducked  inside,  an'  he's  barricaded 
himself.' 

"Then  the  captain  straightened  up 
wonderful.  'If  he's  in  that  galley  he 
can't  get  away,  so  here  you,  Jenkins  and 
Brown !  Take  a  turn  of  a  piece  of  rope 
through  the  galley-door  handle  an' 
make  fast  somewheres.  That'll  fetch 
him  all  tight  an'  tidy.' 

"Jenkins  and  Brown,  when  they  real- 
ized the  job  weren't  none  pleased.  They 
went  up  the  deck  like  heroes,  though. 
I  guess  their  hearts  were  beatin'  over- 
time a  few,  but  they  did  it,  s'welp  me ! 
Once  the  door  was  made  fast,  the  only 
way  for  that  wild  man  to  get  out  was 
through  a  small  port,  and  the  captain 


set  a  man  to  watch  that,  with  orders  to 
beat  the  brains  outer  anything  that 
tried  to  climb  through.  Brown  took  first 
watch  with  a  capstan-bar  held  ready. 
Then  Simms  Foraker  and  me  took  reg- 
'lar  breaths,  an'  stood  at  ease. 

"  'That's  all  settled,'  says  the  captain 
now.  'We've  got  him  like  a  crab  in  a 
net.'  An'  the  captain  acted  as  if  he  had 
accomplished  something. 

"The  captain  was  right.  We  had 
him,  all  right.  When  Brown  got  tired 
watchin'  Wilkens  spelled  him,  an'  then 
Jones. 

"  'He  ain't  got  no  firearms  in  there, 
boys,'  says  the  captain,  to  hearten  'em 
up.  'Only  carvin  -knives,  an'  cleavers, 
an'  such!  Don't  be  afraid.'  Which  was 
comforting." 

III. 

Benson  seemed  inclined  at  this  mo- 
ment to  take  a  rest.  He  proceeded  to 
change  his  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
deck,  which  was  hard,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  subject  was  a  dry  one. 

Away  off  on  the  quay  was  a  place 
with  lights.  I  sent  the  ship's  boy 
hustling  to  that  place  with  a  pail,  and 
when  he  brought  the  pail  back  there 
was  foam  on  the  top  of  it.  Benson  ap- 
preciated this.  When  he  had  wiped  his 
lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  had 
heaved  a  hard  sigh,  he  said: 

"Say!"  doubtfully,  "ain't  you  got 
nothin'  better  to  do  than  listen  to 
yarns?" 

"This  will  be  a  hummer,  old  man,"  I 
told  him. 

"Well,  don't  sign  my  name  to  it, 
'cause  the  captain  would  blame  me  for  a 
blabber.  Call  the  ship  the  Mary  Jane, 
or  some  such  common  name  as  that, 
'cause  we  ain't  none  too  proud  o'  this 
wild-man  yarn,  none  of  us,  an'  as  for 
Simms  Foraker,  he'd  be  that  mortified 
he  couldn't  ever  enter  a  side-show  again. 
You  don't  want  to  deprive  an  honest 
man  of  business,  d'ye?" 

"Go  on,"  I  coaxed.  "It's  the  shank 
of  the  evening,  and  wild  men  are 
scarce." 

"You  bet,"  agreed  Benson  solemnly, 
relighting  his  pocket-furnace.  "Bor- 
neo s  'bout  given  out  of  first-class  wild 
men.  There's  a  poor  sort  o'  second 
grade  on  the  market,  but  they're  un- 
culled,  an'  the  price  ain't  much  to  speak 
of  no  more.  A  genooine,  double-edged 
wild  man,  guaranteed  to  snarl  an'  yell, 
not  to  say  chew  a  keeper  every  little 
while,  would  make  the  shows  mortgage 
a  three-hump  camel.    That's  right." 

Benson  spat  over  the  side  reflectively. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  remarked,  with  a  little 
sigh,   "wild  men  ain't  frequent." 

"What  happened  to  this  fellow  in  the 
ship's  galley?    I  asked. 

"Hum-m-m!  You  see,  every  night 
has  it's  dawn,  an'  with  dawn  comes 
arousin',  wash-up,  an'  breakfast.  No- 
body thought  o'  breakfast  on  that  ship. 


We  were  too  excited  over  the  possible 
manoeuvres  of  the  wild  man,  so  we  stood 
around,  an'  forgets  breakfast  clean.  3ut 
dinner  ain't  a  goin'  to  let  a  chap  snub 
it  without  mentioning  the  subject.  Pain- 
ful subject,  too,  is  dinner  when  there 
ain't  none. 

"Samuels,  the  cook,  he  stands  idle 
like  a  carpenter  on  strike.  There  was 
strictly  nothin'  doin'.  The  captain,  he 
was  the  last  to  cave  in.  Says  he:  'See 
here,  Mr.  Foraker,  I'd  like  somethin'  to 
eat.  Can't  you  call  off  that  freak  of 
yours?' 

"Sorry,  sir,'  says  Simms  Foraker, 
feeling  real  blue  himself,  'but  I  don't 
know  the  signs.' 

"The  captain  snorted,  an'  went  on 
pacin'  up  an'  down  the  deck.  Another 
half-hour  went  by  slowly,  and  then 
there  came  floatin'  out  o'  that  galley 
the  most  delicious  smells  that  you  ever 
smelt.  We  stood  around  an'  wonder- 
ed what  in  the  name  of  all  the  good 
cooks  he  was  doin'  in  there  by  himself 
alone.  An'  these  smells  increased. 
Fine,  wholesome,  wide  smells  they  were, 
almost  enough  to  make  a  beggar  a 
meal,  and  calculated  to  drive  hungry 
men  mad. 

"  'That's  a  Brunswick  stew,'  said  one 
of  the  men,  sniffing. 

"  'With  gravy,'  ad»led  another. 

"  'Brunswick  nothin' !  That's  duff 
d  la  Borneo.' 

"  'Smells  a  little  wild  to  me,'  one  of 
the  critics  said. 

"  'As  for  me,'  says  Samuels,  the 
cook,  'I'm  partial  to  some  biscui  ,'  and 
he  dived  below  into  the  extra  stores  to 
get  it.  We  all  nibbled  a  bit  when  he  re- 
turned, an'  we  thought  o'  the  free- 
lunch  counters  we  had  passed  a  while 
back. 

"At  last  the  captain  got  real  desper- 
ate. 

"We'll  have  to  have  him  out  of  that,' 
he  says,  gritting  his  big  teeth.  'Wil- 
kens, Brown,  Jones,  cast  off  that  rope- 
lashing  an'  stand  by.' 

"They  didn't  like  the  order,  but  they 
was  good  men  and  true.  The  wild  man 
heard  them  fumbling,  an'  he  begins  to 
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mix  up  a  few  pots  and  pans  inside  there, 
which  sounds  horrible,  like  the  last 
night  of  an  iron  foundry.  Wilkens, 
Brown  an'  Jones  weren't  anxious  to 
sleep  near  to  that  galley  door  when  it 
was  unfastened. 

"The  captain  then  divides  the  crew 
into  two  watches  to  stand  ready,  spell- 
ing each  other,  and  to  ketch  him  when- 
ever he  showed  abroad.  The  captain 
hoped  he  would  come  out.  No  one 
dared  go  in  after  him.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wait  —  an'  wait  on  an 
empty  stomach  at  that.  The  day  spun 
along  its  usual  stretch,  an'  we  waited. 
Toward  night  the  wild  man  began  to 
yowl,  like  a  dog  what's  lonely,  an'  this 
wasn't  pleasant  to  hear. 

"Still  we  waited.  Then  night  comes, 
an'  it  gets  as  dark  as  the  inside  of  your 
hat,  an'  still  we  was  waiting.  Along 
'bout  nine  o'clock,  when  the  men  were 
downright  tired  out,  some  one  made  the 
terrible  discovery  that  the  galley  door 
was  open. 

"Open  it  was,  sure  enough  —  wide 
open.  They  made  a  skirmish,  and  the 
wild  man  wasn't  there.  Samuels  installs 
himself  inside,  and  piles  things  against 
the  door. 

"  'I'll  stand  me  ground/  he  calls  out 
to  us.  'You  do  the  fightin'  an'  I'll  get 
dinner.' 

"Where  did  he  go?  That's  what  we 
wanted  to  have  explained,  'cause  we  was 
outside  the  galley,  with  no  door  an' 
nothin'  to  pile  against  it,  an'  we  wasn't 
wasting  time  'bout  dinner  no  longer. 
What  we  wanted  was  a  barricade  at 
least  twelve  feet  high.  That  wild  fel- 
low was  loose  in  the  midst  of  us,  an' 
the  cold  chills  paraded  up  and  down 
a  chap's  back  in  fours.  The  quieter 
he  kept  the  worse  he  felt.  If  he  had 
only  yowled  out,  and  threatened  to 
fight!  But  he  was  a  mysterious  wild 
man. 

"Along  about  an  hour  later,  the  cap- 
tain says  he  thinks  he'll  turn  in.  The 
first  mate  is  in  charge  o'  the  deck.  The 
captain  goes  to  his  cabin,  but  in  two 
minutes  he's  back  on  deck,  calling  for 
all  hands. 

"  'What's  wrong,  sir?'  asks  the  mate, 
rushin'  up. 

"  'He's  in  my  bunk — the  double- 
blanked  son  of  a  Borneo  stable-hand! 
He's  in  my  bunk!' 

"  'Are  ye  sure,  captain?'  asks  Simms 
Foraker,  cautious. 

"  'Sure!'  The  captain  foamed  at  the 
mouth.  'Didn't  I  see  his  eyes?  Didn't 
I  feel  his  dirty  hide?  Here  you,  Martin, 
Williams,  Smith !  We'll  just  go  down 
there  an'  rout  him  out.' 

"But  Martin,  Williams,  and  Smith 
had  different  ideas.  They  protested. 
They  said  they  had  not  shipped  to  fight 
wild  men  of  Borneo,  an'  they  each  an' 
every  one  backed  water  with  the  white 
fear  showing  in  their  eyes. 

"The  captain  was  up  against  it  for 


fair.  There  was  no  sense  in  hittin' 
Smith  or  Martin,  or,  for  that  matter, 
even  Williams,  'cause  the  same  feeling 
was  in  the  whole  dod-gasted  crew,  which 
was  human,  an'  the  captain  knew  it. 
He  felt  the  same  way  himself. 

"  'What's  to  be  done,  Mr.  Foraker?' 
asks  the  captain.  'Ain't  I  heard  you 
say  you'd  handled  wild  men  before?' 

"  'Never  this  kind,'  says  Simms  Fora- 
ker, quite  candid.  'This  one  can't  be 
strictly  called  a  wild  man  as  yet,  'cause 
why — he  ain't  wild.' 

"The  captain  gasped,  an'  he  choked. 
'He  ain't  wild!'  he  screams  out.  'He's 
wild  enough  for  me!' 

"  'We  might  bar  him  in/  says  Simms 
Foraker,  'like  we  did  in  the  galley.' 

"  'But  where'll  I  sleep,  moaned  the 
captain. 
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"  'Nice  on  deck  these  fine  nights.' 

"Then  the  captain  gave  way  to  the 
most  elaborate,  an'  at  the  same  time  the 
most  vicious,  language  that  ever  I  hear. 
I've  been  aroused  some,  too,  an'  I've 
heard  language  so  low  that  I  couldn't 
understand  what  it  meant,  but  this 
crop  o'  the  captain's,  it  was  superb.  The 
words  was  short,  middle-sized,  and  then 
a  lengthy  one  that  would  just  fair  crash 
out  an'  land  solid.  My!  My!  the  cap- 
tain talked  a  spell.  It  came  right  up 
from  his  heart,  too;  you  could  see  that. 
He  wanted  to  let  us  know  how  he  felt, 
an',  by  gum!  he  just  did.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  but  I  stood  wide. 

"  'Hold  on !'  says  Simms  Foraker, 
when  the  captain  was  most  violent. 
'You've  got  no  right  to  kill  a  passenger, 
an'  that  wild  man's  a  passenger.' 

"  'Passenger  be  double-crossed!'  yells 
the  captain.  'He's  an  animal !  He's 
freight!  Loose  freight  at  that!  He's 
a  menace  to  the  ship!' 

"And  with  that  the  captain  took  his 
nerve  in  his  hand  an'  went  into  the 
cabin  single.  I  admired  the  captain. 
But  I  didn't  go  along — no!  The  cap- 
tain was  the  bravest  man  among  us  — 
s'welph  me,  but  he  was!     He  went  in 


there  single,  an'  no  man  stopped  him. 
Five  minutes  later  the  captain  reap- 
peared, his  face  sorter  blank,  an'  he 
says,  says  he: 

"  'That  chaps  a  spook,  I  believe. 
He's  gone!' 

"  'Gone  again !'  whispers  back  Simms 
Foraker. 

"  'Can't  find  a  hair  of  him.  Now, 
don't  let  this  get  out  among  the  men. 
We'll  make  out  he's  still  down  there.' 

"Wonder  where  he  is?'  whispered 
Simms  Foraker  to  me. 

"  'Bunked  down  in  our  cabin,  for  a 
dime,'  says  I. 

"  'We're  used  to  sleepin'  on  deck/ 
says  he. 

"  'I  don't  care  to  sleep  anywhere 
else/  I  says. 

"  'One  of  us  had  better  stand  guard 
half  the  night/  was  his  suggestion, 
an'  I  agreed  with  him.  We  tossed  a 
coin.  Simms  took  the  firs't  watch. 
Then  the  night  wore  itself  gray  in  the 
face,  an'  dawn  found  us  looking  as  if 
we  had  attended  a  wake. 

"  'Now/  says  the  captain,  'we'll  have 
a  thorough  search  for  that  mystery  o' 
the  Borneo  slums.' 

"They  summoned  all  hands,  issued 
orders  an'  commenced.  Williams  was 
the  first  to  start  him.  Williams  went 
below  to  get  some  new  rope.  He  was 
supported  by  Harrison  and  Martin. 
They  came  tiptoeing  back,  their  eyes 
bulgin'  out,  an'  they  whispers: 

"  'He's  in  his  cage,  asleep.' 

"And,  by  hokus!  so  he  was,  sleepin' 
like  a  baby." 

rv. 

Benson  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
laughed  to  himself. 

"See  here,  Benson,"  I  asked  him, 
"have  you  been  joking  me?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  That's  the  true  state 
of  affairs  as  they  was  recorded.  You  can 
see  for  yourself,  if  the  captain '11  let  ye 
look  at  the  log. 

"Honest,  that  wild  man  was  in  his 
cage.  It  makes  me  laugh  at  times,  an' 
at  other  times  it  makes  me  creep.  That 
wild  man  was  a  wonderful  sort.  You 
can  just  bet  that  we  made  a  swift  rush 
down  there  an'  double-slatted  that  cage 
in  a  hurry.  Our  Borneo  friend  woke  up 
as  we  were  hammering.  He  said  some- 
thing, an'  rolled  over  an'  went  off  to 
sleep  again.  You  could  hear  him  snore 
like  a  grampus." 

"And  didn't  you  have  any  more 
trouble  with  him?" 

"Trouble !  That  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. He  didn't  try  to  get  out  again 
until  we  made  Aden.  He  was  quiet  as 
a  new-born  lamb  up  to  that  time.  We 
had  to  coal  some,  an'  the  chap  in  charge 
o'  the  job  was  a  Swede.  He  heard  we 
had  a  fine  specimen  of  a  wild  man 
aboard,  an'  he  steps  down  to  look  him 

(Continued  on  page  64.) 
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ABOUT  THIS  time  last  year  we  made 
for  our  niece  an  altar  under  the  blos- 
somed boughs  of  our  old  orchard,  and 
then  I  have  ceased  to  wonder  why  June 
is  so  universally  chosen  as  a  month  for 
brides.  Hilda's  home  had  been  broken 
up  while  she  was  still  in  school,  and 
since  then  she  had  always  spent  her 
holidays  with  us  on  the  farm,  possibly, 
I  flatter  myself  to  think,  because  she 
liked  to  be  with  us,  more  likely  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  get  used  to  farm- 
ing. We  had  known  some  years  ago 
that  she  intended  to  make  her  future 
home  on  a  fruit  ranch  some  fifty  miles 
away. 

Hilda  had  always  said  that  she  would 
escape  the  ordeal  of  a  wedding  by 
either  driving  to  the  minister's  or  run- 
ning away,  and  really  in  my  heart  I 
don't  much  blame  the  girls  that  elope. 
Think  of  all  the  worry  and  fuss  a  bride 
usually  has  to  go  through,  working  day 
and  night  or  planning  at  least  if  she 
has  some  one  else  to  do  the  actual  work, 
standing  for  hours  a  day  for  dress- 
makers and  tailors,  worrying  over  the 
expense  just  for  the  show  of  a  day,  if 
she  be  conscientious  and  economical. 
Then  when  a  very  elaborate  wedding  is 
planned,  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be- 
come, to  the  contracting  parties  a  spec- 
tacular show  instead  of  a  covenant.  In 
the  majority  of  what  are  called  small 
weddings,  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
itself  is  forgotten  in  the  preparation 
for  the  gorgeous  extravagant  pageant 
before  the  altar.  Still  it  seems  as 
though  every  girl  ought  to  have  a 
little  affair  once  in  her  life  with  con- 
fetti and  orange  blossoms,  so  I  set  to 
work  to  plan  a  little  wedding  that  I 
thought  would  be  pretty  and  simple 
and  sacred  without  leaving  anyone 
tired  out  or  worried  over  finances. 

In  the  first  place  there  was,  of  course, 
the  trousseau  to  think  about.  How 
often  this  is  made  up  chiefly  of  elabor- 
ate dresses  that  the  bride  who  has  her 
home  to  take  care  of  herself  can  make 
but  little  use  of.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  the  wedding  gown  which 
must  of  course  be  white.  I  knew 
Hilda  would  like  to  wear  this  a  good 
deal  during  the  summer,  so  it  was  made 
of  pretty  wash  silk,  trimmed  with  Irish 
point  and  without  linings  so  that  it 
could   be   easily   laundered.     The   suit 
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of  course  was  tailored  and  by  the  best 
Jew  we  could  find  in  the  city  so  we 
know  it  will  keep  its  shape  as  long  as 
the  fibres  can  hold  together.  The  rest 
of  the  trousseau  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  afternoon  and  house  dresses,  one 
light  tan  voile  for  fall  wear  and  a 
heavier  one  for  winter.  A  girl  makes 
a  mistake  in  getting  too  many  dresses 
just  before  she  is  married,  for  that 
means  that  she  won't  want  any  more 
for  a  long  time,  and  a  man  might  get 
the  very  undesirable  idea  that  a  woman 
doesn't  need  much.  I  planned  to 
have  every  garment  home  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  wedding.  If  there 
is  anything  annoying  it  is  to  be  run- 
ning to  the  dressmaker  at  the  last 
minute.  Then  we  had  all  our  time 
to  give  to  preparing  for  the  wedding. 
So  much  of  that  has  to  be  done  just  at 
the  last. 

Now,  of  course,  when  one  is  willing 
to  go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  over 
a  wedding  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
^hey  might  do,  but  in  this  cajse  it 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  to  do  our- 
selves, and  if  there  is  anything  that 
goes  against  the  charm  of  a  wedding 
it  is  to  have  a  bride  all  tired  out  and 
overworked  and  nervous.  So  we 
planned  a  simple  menu  with  the  object 
of  having  it  pleasing  and  effective 
rather  than  novel  and  showy. 

Everything  that  could  possibly  be 
done  the  day  before  was  attended  to. 
There  was  to  be  home-made  bread  and 
rolls,  for  Hilda  was  rather  proud  of 
her  skill  in  the  art  of  bread  making. 
Now,  anyone  might  think  that  was  un- 
necessary work,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween home-made  and  baker's  bread 
would  not  pay  for  the  trouble  at  such 
a  time.  But,  believe  me.  it  is  these 
little  touches,  the  wholesomeness  and 
quality  of  country  fare  that  give  the 
farm  table  its  charm.  Simplicity 
must  be  the  key-note,  but  the  fresh- 
ness, and  as  I  said  before  the  whole- 
someness, of  home  products  overbalance 
any   trick   of  the  professional  caterer. 

Then  we  were  to  have  jellied  chic- 
ken. The  chickens  were  cut  up  and 
put  in  the  kettle  with  a  few  slices  of 


onion  and  some  beef  bones  covered 
with  boiling  water  and  cooked  until 
the  meat  fell  from  the  bones,  adding 
one-half  tablespoon  of  salt  for  each 
chicken  when  half  cooked.  When  the 
chicken  was  done,  the  meat  was  remov- 
ed and  the  stock  reduced  to  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  for  each  chicken. 
It  was  then  strained  and  the  fat 
skimmed  off.  When  extra  bones  are 
not  boiled  with  the  chicken  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  one  teaspoon  of  dissolved 
gelatine  to  make  the  stock  jelly  in. 
warm  weather.  We  decorated  a  mould 
with  parsley  and  slices  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  packed  in  the  meat  freed  from 
skin  and  bones,  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  poured  on  the  stock  and  placed 
the  mould  under  a  heavy  weight.  To 
serve  with  this  we  had  cold  sliced  ham 
and  potato  salad.  The  salad  dressing 
was  just  a  plain  cream  dressing  made 
from  the  following  recipe: 

V2  tablespoon  salt. 

%  tablespoon  sugar. 

2^2   tablespoons     melted  butter. 

^4  cup  vinegar. 

V2  tablespoon  mustard. 

1  egg  slightly  beaten. 

%   cup  cream. 

This  was  made  the  day  before.  The 
next  morning  the  potatoes  were  cooked 
and  mashed  until  light  and  fluffy,  and 
combined  with  the  dressing.  Partly  to 
carry  out  a  red  and  white  color  scheme 
slices  of  boiled  beets  were  used  as  a 
garnish  for  this. 

The  white  layer  cakes,  and  the  lem- 
on pies  also  had  to  be  made  the  day 
before.  I  know  that  lemon  pie  might 
not  be  considered  just  the  proper 
thing  to  serve  in  such  a  menu,  but 
who  cares  whether  a  thing  is  proper 
or  not  when  it  pleases  the  people  you 
care  about?  My  recipe  for  lemon  pie, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  one,  is  34  cup 
sugar,  1  cup  boiling  water,  yolk  of  1 
egg,  1  heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
juice  of  1  lemon,  1  teaspoon  butter. 
If  you  don't  add  the  lemon  juice  un- 
til the  mixture  is  cooked,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  it  thickened. 
Starch  boiled  with  an  acid  will  never 
thicken  so  easily. 

The  bride's  cake,  of  course,  had  been 
made  some  months  before,  and  had 
been   sent  to  the  confectioner's  to  be 
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frosted.  We  made  the  cake 
ourselves,  and  I  am  always 
sorry  I  never  learned  to  be- 
come expert  with  the  pastry 
tube,  so  that  we  could  have 
done  the  frosting,  too;  then 
everything  would  have  been 
home-made.  The  layer  cakes 
we  made  the  day  before  and 
frosted  with  plain  white  icing. 
By  the  way,  did  you  ever  mix 
icing  sugar  with  lemon  juice 
and  a  few  drops  of  ratafia  (bit- 
ter almond?)  If  not,  just  try 
it.  That  was  all  the  baking 
we  did.  It  wasn't  much,  but 
if  you  had  been  there  you 
couldn't  have  mentioned  any- 
thing that  was  lacking.  I  had 
made  currant  jelly  the  week 
before  and  moulded  it  into 
heart  shapes.  Just  before 
these  were  sent  to  the  table, 
the  sides  and  a  wreath  around 
the  edge  of  the  top  were 
sprinkled  with  spikes  of  shred- 
ded blanched  almonds,  leav- 
ing the  bright  red  centre  clear. 
In  the  morning  there 
was  plenty  to  do.  Did  it  ever  fail 
at  such  a  time,  no  matter  how  you  plan 
to  avoid  a  rush?  The  rooms 
must  be  decorated  with  fresh 
flowers.  There  was  no  arch  made 
for  the  ceremony;  the  old  crab- 
apple-tree  outside  the  front  door 
was  a  little  late  in  blooming  that 
year,  and  what  bride  ever  stood 
under  a  more  beautiful  shower  of 
shimmering  white  blossoms?  But 
inside  the  boys  wound  festoons  of 
slender  wild  grape  vines  with  crimson 
carnations  and  pure  white  bridal 
wreath,  decorating  the  long  table  with 
the  same  carnations  and  bridal  roses 
and  leaving  white  carnations  with 
sprigs  of  asparagus  fern  for  favors. 

There  was  cream  to  whip  and  straw- 
berries to  hull  and  the  dear  knows  what 
to  do  that  morning,  but  still  there 
wasn't  enough  to  stir  up  even  the  con- 
fusion one  feels  is  becoming  to  such 
an  occasion.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  as 
early  as  we  could,  we  set  the  tables, 
and  here  comes  my  reason  for  not  set- 
ting the  tables  outdoors.  It  was  cooler 
and  vastly  more  convenient  in  the  din- 
ing room.  Country  people  generally 
get  as  much  outdoor  air  as  they  want  at 
other  hours  than  meal-times,  you  can 
never  be  sure  of  the  weather,  and  you 
have  absolutely  no  control  of  flies  out- 
side. We  had  salted  almonds  and  olives 
and  raisins  and  walnuts,  of  course. 
Most  of  the  folks  there  didn't  like  the 
olives,  but  they  ate  them  without  a  gri- 
mace, and  inwardly  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  had  shown  a  fond- 
ness for  such  a  genteel  viand.  I 
wouldn't  have  had  them  myself,  but 
Hilda  considered   them   indispensable. 


"It  was   cooler  and   vastly   more   convenient   in   the   dining  room 


Part  of  the  cream  that  was  whipped  to 
serve  with  the  strawberries  was  beaten 
into  the  salad  dressing  left  after  making 
the  potato  salad,  making  a  light  fluffy 
salad  dressing.  This  we  piled  around 
bananas  hollowed  out  slightly  on  the 
top  to  form  a  canoe  shape,  placed  on 
crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  sprinkled  with 
chopped  walnuts.  Everything  was 
cold  and  everything  was  put  on  the 
table  except  the  ice-cream.  What  a 
way !  I  think  I  hear  some  city  woman 
who  wastes  hours  that  she  might  better 
spend  at  home,  in  attending  for- 
mal luncheons.  But  it  suited  us, 
and  what  does  anything  else  mat- 
ter. Eating  would  be  a  matter  of  enjoy- 
ment, not  an  exhibition  of  a  wax  im- 
age tableau.  But  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  about  that,  for  after  all,  it 
should  be  a  secondary  feature  of  a  wed- 
ding, so  I  will  try  to  sum  up  my  ramb- 
ling description  of  the  supper,  for  that's 
what  we  called  it,  by  giving  the  menu: 

Jellied   Chicken     Ham     Potato   Salad 

Olives    Currant  Jelly    Salted  Almonds 

Rolls    Banana  Salad    Coffee,  Tea 

Bread  and  Butter 

Strawberries  with  Whipped  Cream 

White  Cake  Lemon  Pie 

Bride's  Cake  Raisins,  Nuts 

Ice  Cream 

One  difficult  part  of  a  wedding  to 
manage  is  the  going  away.  It  is  a  hard 
ordeal  for  everyone  concerned,  except 
possibly  the  groom,  who  would  gener- 
ally give  worlds  to  be  away  from  the 
fuss  and  speechmaking  and  eyes  and 
everything,  but  then,  be  isn't  of  much 
consideration  at  a  wedding,  anyway. 
There  are  likely  to  be  among  a  crowd 
of  even  nice  young  people,  some  who 


are  either  thoughtless  to  suf- 
ficiently lacking  in  fineness  to 
become  hoydenish  over  prac- 
tical jokes  at  such  a  time,  and 
'here  should  be  at  every  wed- 
ding, I  think,  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  level-headed  diplo- 
mats to  intercept  anything 
that  will  cause  painful  embar- 
rassment. It  was  just  about 
sundown  when  they  left  us. 
The  older  folks  went  home 
and  some  of  the  young  people 
stayed  around  playing  on  the 
lawn  for  a  while.,  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  day  was  over  for 
everyone.  I  didn't  want  to 
see  them.  I  went  into  the  par- 
lor and  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  disarranged  furniture, 
the  presents,  and  confetti  and 
thought.  The  twilight  came 
in  through  the  windows,  the 
-till  night  air  carried  the 
sleepy  trills  of  the  lizards 
down  in  the  swamp,  the 
sound  of  the  neighbor's  horses 
whinneying  to  each  other 
came  faintly  across  the  pas- 
tures, and  still  I  sat  in  the 
darkness  and  thought.  I  did  not 
cry.  There  have  always  been 
marriages,  and  I  suppose  there  al- 
ways will  be,  but  looking  about 
the  room  at  all  the  little  touches 
that  breathed  so  purely  of  the 
girlish  presence,  I  felt  —  well, 
when  the  first  bright  treasure  is  taken 
forever  from  your  home  nest,  you  will 
understand. 


Garnishing  a  Salad 

It  is  very  easy  to  ruin  the  appearance 
of  a  salad  by  over-garnishing.  Fresh- 
ness, simplicity  and  daintiness  are  more 
to  b3  desired  than  showy  effects,  and  for 
the  busy  woman  it  is  worse  than  folly 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  in  the 
preparation  of  a  dish  that  will  be  eaten 
in  a  few  minutes.  Some  very  simple 
and  pretty  garnishings  that  are  nearly 
always  obtainable  are: — The  yolks  of 
hard  cooked  eggs  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  and  dusted  over  potato  salad,  a 
wreath  of  radishes  with  the  red  skin 
split  down  and  turned  back  to  represent 
rose  petals,  "celery  curls"  made  by  cut- 
ting the  stalk  in  3-inch  pieces,  slash- 
ing the  ends  in  cuts  lengthwise  about 
1-inch  long  and  dropping  in  cold  water. 
These  ends  curl  up  very  prettily.  Chop- 
ped parsley,  or  lettuce  leaves  shredded 
to  represent  a  bed  of  grass,  are  also  ef- 
fective, but  as  I  said  before,  if  time  were 
at  a  premium  I  would  not  often  bother 
with  any  of  these. 


The  Lost  Salmon  Run 

The  Klootchman  Recounts  an  Old  Indian  Legend 


GREAT  had  been  the  "run"  and  the 
sockeye  season  was  almost  over.  For 
that  reason  I  wondered  many  times 
why  my  old  friend,  the  klootchman, 
had  failed  to  make  one  of  the  fishing 
fleet.  She  was  an  indefatigable  work- 
woman, rivalling  her  husband  as  an 
expert  catcher,  and  all  the  year  through 
she  talked  of  little  else  but  the  coming 
run.  But  this  especial  season  she  had 
not  appeared  amongst  her  fellow-kind. 
The  fleet  and  the  canneries  knew  noth- 
ing for  her,  and  when  I  enquired  of  her 
tribes-people  they  would  reply  without 
explanation,  "She  not  here  this  year." 

But  one  russet  September  afternoon 
I  found  her.  I  had  idled  down  the 
trail  from  the  swans'  basin  in  Stanley 
Park  to  the  rim  that  skirts  the  Narrows, 
and  I  saw  her  graceful,  high-bowed 
canoe  heading  for  the  beach  that  is 
the  favorite  landing  place  of  the  "tilli- 
cums"  from  the  Mission.  Her  canoe 
looked  like  a  dream-craft,  for  the  water 
was  very  still,  and  everywhere  a  blue 
film  hung  like  a  fragrant  veil,  for  the 
peat  on  Lulu  Island  had  been  smolder- 
ing for  days,  and  its  pungent  odors  and 
blue-grey  haze  made  a  dream-world  of 
sea  and  shore  and  sky. 

I  hurried  upshore,  hailing  her  in  the 
Chinook,  and  as  she  caught  my  voice 
she  lifted  her  paddle  directly  above  her 
head  in  the  Indian  signal  of  greeting. 

As  she  beached,  I  greeted  her  with 
extended  eager  hands  to  assist  her 
ashore,  for  the  klootchman  is  getting 
to  be  an  old  woman ;  albeit  she  paddles 
against  tidewater  like  a  boy  'in  his 
teens. 

"No,"  she  said,  as  I  begged  her  to 
come  ashore.  "I  not  wait  me.  I  just 
come  to  fetch  Maarda ;  she  been  city ; 
she  come  soon — now."  But  she  left 
her  "working"  attitude  and  curled  like 
a  schoolgirl  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
her  elbows  resting  on  the  paddle  which 
she  had  flung  across  the  gunwales. 

"I  have  missed  you,  klootchman ; 
you  have  not  been  to  see  me  for  three 
moons,  and  you  have  not  fished  or 
been  at  the  canneries,"  I  remarked. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  stay  home  this 
year."  Then  leaning  towards  me  with 
grave  import  in  her  manner,  her  eyes, 
her  voice.  she  added,  "I  have  a  grand- 
child, born  first  week  July,  so  T  stay." 

So  this  explained  her  absence.  I, 
of  course,  offered  congratulations  and 
enquired  all  about  the  great  event,  for 
this  was  her  first  grandchild,  and  the 
little  person  was  of  importance. 
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"And  are  you  going  to  make  a  fisher- 
man of  him?"  I  asked. 

"No,  no,  not  boy-child,  it  is  girl- 
child,"  she  answered  with  some  indes- 
cribable trick  of  expression  that  led  me 
to  know  she  preferred  it  so. 

"You  are  pleased  it  is  a  girl?"  I 
questioned  in  surprise. 

"Very  pleased,"  she  replied  emphati- 
cally. "Very  good  luck  to  '  have  girl 
for  first  grandchild.  Our  tribe  not 
like  yours;  we  want  girl  children  first; 
we  not  always  wish  boy-child  born  just 
for  fight.  Your  people,  they  care  only 
for  war-path;  our  tribe  more  peaceful. 
Very  good  sign  first  grandchild  to  be 
girl.  I  tell  you  why:  girl-child  may 
be  some  time  mother  herself;  very 
grand  thing  to  be  mother." 

I  felt  I  had  caught  the  secret  of  her 
meaning.  She  was  rejoicing  that  this 
little  one  should  some  time  become  one 
of  the  mothers  of  her  race.  We  chat- 
ted over  it  a  little  longer,  and  she  gave 
me  several  playful  "digs"  about  my  own 
tribe  thinking  so  much  less  of  mother- 
hood than  hers,  and  so  much  more  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.  Then  we  drifted 
into  the  talk  of  the  sockeye  run  and  of 
the  hyiu  chickimin  the  Indians  would 
get, 

"Yes,  hyiu  chickimin,"  she  repeated 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  "Always; 
and  hyiu  muck-a-muck  when  big  sal- 
mon run.  No  more  ever  come  that 
bad  year  when  not  anv  fish." 

"When  was  that?"  '  I  asked. 

"Before  you  born,  or  T.  or" — pointing 
across  the  park  to  the  distant  city  of 
Vancouver,  that  breathed  its  wealth" and 
beauty  across  the  September  afternoon 
— "before  that  place  born,  before  white 
man  came  here — oh !  lone;  before." 

Dear  old  klootchman !  I  knew  by  the 
dusk  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  back  in 


her  land  of  legends,  and  that  soon  I 
would  be  the  richer  in  my  hoard  of 
Indian  lore.  She  sat,  still  leaning  on 
her  paddle,  her  eyes  half  closed,  rested 
on  the  distant  outline  of  the  blurred 
heights  across  the  inlet.  I  shall  not 
further  attempt  her  broken  English, 
for  this  is  but  the  shadow  of  her  story, 
and  without  her  unique  personality  the 
legend  is  as  a  flower  that  lacks  both 
color  and  fragrance.  She  called  it 
"The  Lost  Salmon  Run." 

"The  wife  of  the  Great  Tyee  was  but 
a  wisp  of  a  girl,  but  all  the  world  was 
young  in  those  days;  even  the  Fraser 
River  was  young  and  small,  not  the 
mighty  water  it  is  to-day ;  but  the  pink 
salmon  crowded  its  throat  just  as  they 
do  now,  and  the  tillicums  caught  and 
salted  and  smoked  the  fish  just  as  they 
have  done  this  year,  just  as  they  will  al- 
ways do.  But  it  was  yet  winter,  and  the 
rains  were  slanting  and  the  fogs  drift- 
ing, when  the  wife  of  the  Great  Tyee 
stood  before  him  and  said : 

"Before  the  salmon  run  I  shall  give 
you  a  great  gift.  Will  you  honor  me 
most  if  it  is  the  gift  of  a  boy-child  or  a 
girl-child?'  The  Great  Tyee  loved 
the  women.  He  was  stern  with  his 
people,  hard  with  his  tribe;  he  ruled 
his  council  fires  with  a  will  of  stone. 
His  medicine  men,  said  he  had  no 
human  heart  in  his  body;  his  warriors 
said  he  had  no  human  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  he  clasped  this  woman's 
hands,  and  his  eyes,  his  lips,  his  voice, 
were  gentle  as  her  own,  as  he  replied: 
_  "  'Give  to  me  a  girl-child — a  little 
girl-child — that  she  may  grow  to  be 
like  you,  and,  in  her  turn,  give  to  her 
husband  children.' 

"But  when  the  tribes-people  heard  of 
his  choice  they  arose  in  great  anger. 
They  surrounded  him  in  a  deep,  in- 
dignant circle.  'You  are  a  slave  to 
the  woman,'  they  declared,  'and  now 
you  desire  to  make  yourself  a  slave  to  a 
woman-baby.  We  want  an  heir  —  a 
man-child  to  be  our  Great  Tyee  in 
years  to  come.  When  you  are  old  and 
weary  of  tribal  affairs,  when  you  sit 
wrapped  in  your  blanket  in  the  hot 
summer  sunshine,  because  your  blood 
is  old  and  thin,  what  can  a  girl-child 
do  to  help  either  you  or  us?  Who,  then, 
will  be  nur  Great  Tyee?' 

•'He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  men- 
acing circle,  his  arms  folded,  his  chin 
raised,  his  eyes  hard  as  flint.  His 
voice,  cold  as  stone,  replied : 

"  'Perhaps  she  will  give  you  such  a 
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man-child,  and,  if  so,  the  child  is 
yours;  he  will  become  the  possession  of 
the  people.  But  if  the  child  is  a  girl 
she  will  belong  to  me — she  will  be  mine. 
You  cannot  take  her  from  me — she 
will  be  mine.  You  cannot  take  her 
from  me  as  you  took  me  from  my 
mother's  side  and  forced  me  to  forget 
my  aged  father  in  my  service  to  my 
tribe;  she  will  belong  to  me,  will  be  the 
mother  of  my  grandchildren,  and  her 
husband  will  be  my  son.' 

"  'You  do  not  care  for  the  good  of 
your  tribe.  You  care  only  for  your 
own  wishes  and  desires,'  they  replied. 
'Suppose  the  salmon  run  is  small,  we 
will  have  no  food;  suppose  there  is  no 
man-child,  we  will  have  no  Great  Tyee 
to  show  us  how  to  get  food  from  other 
tribes,  we  shall  starve.' 

"  'Your  hearts  are  black  and  blood- 
less," thundered  the  Great  Tyee,  turn- 
ing upon  them  fiercely,  'and  your  eyes 
are  blinded.  Do  you  not  wish  the 
tribe  to  forget  how  great  is  the  import- 
ance of  a  child  that  will  some  day  be 
a  mother  herself,  and  give  to  your 
children  and  grandchildren  a  Great 
Tyee?  Are  the  people  to  live,  to 
thrive,  to  increase,  to  become  more 
powerful  with  no  mother-women  __  to 
bear  future  sons  and  daughters?  Your 
minds  are  dead,  your  brains  are  chill- 
ed. Still,  even  in  your  ignorance,  you 
are  my  people;  you  and  your  wishes 
must  be  considered.  I  call  together 
the  great  medicine  men,  the  men  of 
witchcraft,  the  men  of  magic.  They 
shall  decide  the  laws  which  follow  the 
bearing  of  either  boy  or  girl-child. 
What  you  say,  oh!  mighty  men?' 

"Messengers  were  then  sent  up  and 
down  the  coast,  sent  far  up  the  Fraser 
River,  and  to  the  valley  lands  inland 
for  many  leagues,  gathering  as  they 
journeyed  all  the  men  of  magic  that 
could  be  found.  Never  were  so  many 
medicine  men  in  council  before.  They 
built  fires  and  danced  and  chanted  for 
many  days.  They  spoke  with  the 
gods  of  the  mountains,  with  the  gods 
of  the  sea,  then  'the  power'  of  decision 
came  to  them.  They  were  inspired 
with  a  choice  to  lay  before  the  tribes- 
people,  and  the  most  ancient  medicine 
man  in  all  the  coast  regions  arose  and 
spoke  their  resolution: 

"  'The  people  of  the  tribe  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  all  things.  They  want 
a  boy-child  and  they  want  a  great  sal- 
mon run  also.  They  cannot  have 
both.  Tbe  Sagalie  Tyee  has  revealed 
to  us,  the  great  men  of  magic,  that  both 
tbese  things  will  make  the  people  ar- 
rogant and  selfish.  They  must  choose 
between  the  two.' 

"  'Choose,  oh !  you  ignorant  tribes- 
people,'  commanded  the  Great  Tyee. 
'The  wise  men  of  our  coast  have  said 
that  the  girl-child  who  will  some  day 
bear  children   of  her  own,  will      also 


bring  abundance  of  salmon  at  her  birth 
but  the  boy-child  brings  to  you  but 
himself.' 

'  'Let  the  salmon  go,'  shouted  the 
people,  'but  give  us  a  future  Great 
Tyee.      Give  us  the  boy-child.' 

"And  when  the  child  was  born  it 
was  a  boy. 

"  'Evil  will  fall  upon  you,'  wailed 
the  Great  Tyee.  'You  have  despised  a 
mother-woman.  You  will  suffer  evil 
and  starvation  and  hunger  and  pov- 
erty, oh!  foolish  tribes-people.  Did 
vou  not  know  how  great  a  girl-child 
is?' 

"That  spring,  people  from  a  score 
of  tribes  came  up  to  the  Fraser  for  the 
salmon  run.  They  came  great  dis- 
tances— from  the  mountains,  the  lakes, 
the  far-off  dry  lands,  but  not  one  fish 
entered  the  vast  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  people  had  made  their 
choice.  They  had  forgotten  the  honor 
that  a  mother-child  would  have 
brought  them.  They  were  bereft  of 
their  food.  They  were  stricken  with 
poverty.  Through  the  long  winter 
that  followed  they  endured  hunger  and 
starvation.  Since  then  our  tribe  has 
always  welcomed  girl-children  —  we 
want  no  more  lost  runs." 


The  klootchman  lifted  her  arms  from 
her  paddle  as  she  concluded;  her  eyes 
left  the  irregular  outline  of  the  violet 
mountains.  She  had  come  back  to 
this  year  of  grace — her  Legend  Land 
had  vanished. 

"So,"  she  added,  "you  see  now,  maybe 
why  I  glad  my  grandchild  is  girl;  it 
means  big  salmon  run  next  year." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  story,  klootchman," 
I  said,  "and  I  feel  a  cruel  delight  that 
your  men  of  magic  punished  the  people 
for  their  ill-choice." 

"That  because  you  girl-child  your- 
self," she  laughed. 

There  was  a  slight  whisper  of  a  step 
behind  me.  I  turned  to  find  Maarda 
almost  at  my  elbow.  The  rising  tide 
was  unbeaching  the  canoe,  and  ae 
Maarda  stepped  in  and  the  klootchman 
slipped  astern,  it  drifted  afloat. 

"Kla-how-ya,"  nodded  the  klootch- 
man as  she  dipped  her  paddle-blade 
in  exquisite  silence. 

"Kla-how-ya,"  smiled  Maarda. 

"Kla-how-ya,  tillicums,"  I  replied, 
and  watched  for  many  moments  as  they 
slipped  away  into  the  blurred  distance, 
until  the  canoe  merged  into  the  violet 
and  grey  of  the  farther  shore. 


When  the  Hand  Quarrelled  With 

the  Foot 

By  R.  C.  READE 

A  farmer  offered  a  prize  for  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
his  crop. 

When  the  harvest  was  gathered  the  claimants  appeared. 

"I  provided  the  moisture,"  said  the  rain. 

"We  killed  the  insects,"  said  the  birds. 

"I  dried  the  furrows,"  announced  the  wind. 

"I  made  the  seeds  sprout  and  ripened  the  grain,"  boasted  the 
sun. 

"You  couldn't  have  had  a  crop  without  me,"  said  the  earth. 

"The  prize  is  easily  mine,"  interrupted  the  steam  plough ;  "I 
turned  up  twelve  furrows  at  once." 

"And  you  did  nothing  the  rest  of  the  summer,  you  great  lazy 
oaf,"  retorted  the  harvester.  "The  crops  would  still  be  on  the  field 
were  it  not  for  me." 

" I'>ut,  were  it  not  for  me  the  grain  would  still  be  on  the  stalk," 
said  the  threshing  machine. 

"But  it  would  never  have  got  to  market  were  it  not  for  me," 
said  the  railroad. 

"But  I  built  the  railroad,"  said  the  Government  Act. 

"It  was  I  who  created  the  Government  Act,"  said  the  member 
of  Parliament. 

Hereupon  they  all  started  talking  at  once.  The  rain  accused 
the  wind  of  blowing  down  the  grain.  The  plough  charged  the  rain 
with  rotting  it  and  the  sun  with  withering  it.  The  bag  that  held 
the  grain  insisted  that  it  was  as  important  as  the  threshing  ma- 
chine. Nobody  would  recognize  another's  claims  and  the  Member 
of  Parliament  got  no  vote  but  his  own. 

The  farmer  was  greatly  bewildered  with  all  these  conflicting 
opinions  and  at  last  decided  to  keep  the  prize  for  himself. 


What  you  Can  Do  with  Biscuit  Dough 

It  May  Be  Used  as  Bread,  Meat,  Entree  or  Dessert 


IF  IT  were  necessary  to  choose  from 
my  list  one  recipe  that  may  be  used  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  ways  I  would  at 
once  name  Biscuit  Dough.  Take  even 
the  simplest  recipe,  two  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
rounded  tablespoonful  of  butter,  lard  or 
dripping,  and  enough  sweet  milk  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  and  from  this  you 
can  supply  bread,  meat,  an  entree,  or 
an  endless  variety  of  desserts. 

There  are  many  little  tricks  of  man- 
ipulation that  go  to  make  light,  delicate 
tea  biscuits.      If  too  much  baking  pow- 
der is  used  the  flavor  is  spoiled,  so  the 
secret  of  having  the  biscuits  light  and 
delicious  is  not  to  use  too  much 
shortening  and    to    incorporate  as 
much  air  as  possible  in  the  making. 
This  is  done  by  sifting  the  flour 
well,  and  by  light  quick  handling 
of  the  dough.    If  I  wanted  the  bis- 
cuits to  be  the  very  best  (and  one 
can  never  afford  to  have  them  any- 
thing else),  I  would  sift  the  flour, 
baking  powder,   and  salt  together 
three  or  four  times,    rub    in    the 
shortening  lightly  and  then  cut  in 
the  milk,  that  is  add  the  milk  slow- 
ly, mixing  it  in  by  cutting  through 
the  mixture  with  a  knife  or  spatula, 
until  dough  as  soft  as  can  be  han- 
dled on  the  board  is  formed.    This, 
of  course,  is  rolled  out  with  as  little 
kneading  as  possible,  and  baked  in 
a  quick  oven.     Where  time  is  at  a 
premium  it  need  not  be  rolled  at  all. 
Pieces  of  the  dough  may  be  cut  off  and 
rolled  into  balls  with  the  fingers,  or 
more  milk  may  be  used  in  mixing  the 
dough,  and  it  can  then  be  baked  like 
muffins  in  gem  pans. 

To  van*  the  plain  tea  biscuits,  chop- 
ped raisins  and  peel  may  be  added,  or 
fruit  rolls  may  be  made  by  rolling  out 
the  dough  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  spreading  with  butter,  and 
sugar  if  you  like,  and  sprinkling  with 
chopped  fruit.  Roll  this  up  like  a 
jelly  roll  cut  slices  one-third  to  one-half 
inch  thick  from  the  end,  brush  over 
with  milk  to  give  a  glossy  surface  and 
bake.  The  Turn  Biscuit  is  simply 
made  by  rolling  the  dough  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch,  cutting  in  rounds, 
brushing  these  with  melted  butter  and 
putting  two  together.  When  baked 
the  biscuit  breaks  apart  easily  and  is 
rather  pretty. 


By 
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CROQUETTES  AND  DUMPLINGS. 

As  a  basis  for  fish  or  meat  croquettes, 
biscuit  dough  is  excellent.  Chop  or 
drain  some  oysters  or  clams,  a  dozen 
will  be  plenty,  using  the  juice  in  place 
of  part  of  the  milk  in  making  the 
dough.  Stir  them  into  the  dough 
and  fry  quickly  in  deep  fat,  putting 
them  in  when  the  faintest  blue  smoke  is 
just      beginning   to  rise.  Chopped 

roast  fowl  or  salmon  may  be  substituted 
for  the  shell  fish,  and  if  you  haven't 
these,  corn  or  peas  may  be  used. 


June   and   strawberries   go   together. 


To  make  dumplings,  about  ten  min- 
utes before  serving  your  beef  or  chicken 
stew  see  that  you  have  plenty  of  boiling 
liquid  in  it  and  place  the  biscuit  dough 
in  spoonfuls  over  the  top.  Cover  close- 
ly, boil  for  ten  minutes  and  then  your 
dumplings  will  be  as  light  as  flakes. 
For  chicken  it  is  often  less  trouble  to 
have  the  biscuits  baked,  then  break  in 
two  and  drop  into  the  thickened  gravy 
just  before  serving. 

If  you  want  an  entree,  add  chopped 
apples,  sliced  peaches,  oranges  or  ban- 
anas to  the  mixture  using  enough  milk 
to  make  a  stiff  batter,  fry  in  deep  fat 
and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  be- 
fore serving. 

AN    AID   TO  DESSERTS. 

As  a  dessert  the  biscuit  dough  stands 
unrivalled.  June  is  the  month  for 
shortcakes.  Soon  we  shall  have  straw- 
berries, then  no  other  filling  is  desired, 
but  out  of  the  berrv  season  we  can  use 


sliced  oranges,  drained  canned  peaches, 
canned  currants,  or  gooseberries,  rhu- 
barb and  pineapple  marmalade,  or  a 
prune  shortcake  with  a  lemon  sauce 
makes  a  delicious  dessert.  Raw  rasp- 
berries, and  peaches  in  season  are,  of 
course,  excellent.  In  making  short- 
cakes it  is  the  common  practice  to  bake 
the  dough  in  one  large  cake,  split  it 
while  hot,  spread  with  butter  and  then 
put  in  the  filling.  Personally  I  do 
not  like  the  sogginess  that  is  almost 
sure  to  result  from  this  method.  If 
the  dough  is  cut  out  in  individual  cakes 
and  these  are  baked  two  together  like 
a  Twin  Biscuit,  they  break  apart  very 
easily  and  I  think  are  prettier  than  the 
cut  pieces  from  the  large  cake. 

An  endless  number  of  other  des- 
serts may  ben  prepared  from  bis- 
cuit dough.  Add  a  little  sugar  to 
the  batter,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cup, 
stir  in  a  cupful  of  fresh  berries  or 
canned  ones  drained,  put  into  a 
greased  dish,  steam  for  about  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  and  see 
how  good  the  result  will  be.  Or  put 
your  fruit  in  an  earthern  or  agate 
pudding  dish,  spread  the  dough  on 
top,  cover  closely  and  cook  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Good  apple  dumplings  are 
made  by  rolling  out  a  piece  of 
dough  large  enough  to  cover  an 
apple  pie,  placing  the  cored  apple 
on  the  centre  with  sugar,  nut- 
meg and  a  little  butter  and 
bringing  the  dough  up  around 
it.  These  may  be  steamed  or 
cooked  in  the  oven  in  a  shallow  dish 
half  full  of  syrup,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  sugar  and  water.  This  is  served 
with  the  dumplings  as  a  sauce.  Some- 
times the  apples  are  sliced  and  spread 
over  the  large  piece  of  dough  sprinkled 
with  sugar  and  spice,  rolled  like  a  jelly 
roll  and  steamed  to  make  a  Roly-poly 
pudding.  Berries,  or  currants,  or 
raisins  might  be  substituted  for  the 
apples.  A  Dutch  Apple  Cake  is  made 
by  adding  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
to  the  batter  spreading  it  in  a  greased 
baking  dish,  paring  and  cutting  apples 
into  eighths  and  placing  these  thickly 
in  rows,  in  the  batter.  Bake  and  serve 
with  sugar  and  cream,  or  a  In-own 
sauce. 

And  bear  this  in  mind  that  for  a 
healthy  individual  light  hot  biscuits 
well  done,  and  not  loaded  with  shorten- 
ing, are  safe  and  wholesome  articles  of 
diet. 


Tragedies  of  the  R.N.W.M.P. 

Cattle  Rustlers  and   Stage   Robbers  Worse  Than   the  Indians 


BLACK  McPherson  stood  gazing  out 
over  the  long  level  stretch  of  snows  from 
the  Post  on  the  Peace  River. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
police  patrol  had  rested  at  night  at  the 
Post  and  gone  North,  and  Corporal 
Kelly  had  told  him  he  would  be  oack 
in  a  couple  of  days.  And  Kelly  had  al- 
ways been  on  time.  One  more  day  must 
Eass  yet,  before  the  big  Irishman  would 
e  due  at  the  Post. 

Yet,  since  early  morning  the  dogs 
around  the  Post  had  been  restless,  and 
McPherson  felt  the  patrol  was  getting 
near. 

All  of  the  few  white  men,  there  in 
the  Peace  River  Valley,  were  interest- 
ed in  the  police  mission  into  the 
North. 

For  years  reports  had  filtered  down  to 
the  Commission  at  Edmonton,  that  a 
wild  woman,  half  Cree  and  half  Es- 
kimo, and  of  gigantic  stature,  had  stol- 
en children  from  the  wandering  bands 
of  breeds  and  Indians  and  had  eaten 
them. 

The  childish  fear  of  the  unnatural 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Redman  had  pre- 
vented any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
follow  or  try  to  capture  her. 

It  was  always  the  women  of  the 
bands,  who  had  made  the  complaints 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  so  at  last 
Corporal  Kelly  was  given  a  good  dog 
team  and  a  man  and  told  to  bring  her 
in. 

He  had  two  months  to  do  the  job; 
to  travel  at  least  a  thousand  miles  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  at  times  when  the 
thermometer  was  down  to  fifty  below 
zero,  and  to  bring  in  a  mad  woman. 

Still  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work 
with  him  as  it  was  with  all  others  in 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
He  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  from 
the  Montana  border  to  the  Great  Slave 
Lakes.  If  any  man  in  the  force  was 
capable  of  the  task  it  was  Kelly. 

Reports  had  come  in  by  breeds  that 
he  had  taken  fresh  dogs  at  Fort  Resolu- 
tion and  gone  east  alone  the  shore  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

He  hoped  to  be  back  at  the  Fort  in 
seven  days,  as  he  was  travelling  light. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  dogs  came  in 
alone  in  the  very  worst  snow  storm  of 
the  winter,  and  a  search  party  went 
out.  But  as  the  trails  were  covered,  a 
week  was  spent  in  wandering  along  the 
bleak  shores,  and  then  the  party  came 
in. 

Now  McPherson  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  spending  the  winter  at  Fort  Smith 


By  AUGUST  WOLF 

with  her  father.  For  several  days  she 
had  gone  snow-shoeing  north  of  the 
Fort  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  patrol 
and  getting  a  look  at  the  mad  woman. 
This  day  she  had  started  earlier  than 
usual,  and  had  met  young  Clinton  re- 
turning alone.  She  saw  he  was  badly 
frozen  and  so  she  refrained  from  ques- 
tioning, until  they  had  arrived  at  Fort 
Smith  and  the  boy  had  been  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Then  she  began  to  question  him  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  friend,  for  big  Kelly 
had  been  a  visitor  at  the  Fort  once  or 
twice  a  year  since  she  was  a  baby  twen- 
ty years  before.  Clinton  told  her  all 
he  knew  of  Kelly  and  after  resting  a 
few  days  started  south  again,  with 
fresh  dogs  and  a  guide. 

It  was  now  early  in  March.  When 
the  Chinook  winds  began  to  move  the 
ice  from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Fort  looked  day  after  day 
for  the  patrol  from  the  South  that 
would  clear  up  the  mystery  of  Kelly's 
disappearance. 

May  came  and  no  patrol,  so  Jennie 
McPherson  organized  a  party  of  her 
own  to  search  for  Kelly.  They  travel- 
led by  canoe  most  of  the  way  to  Fort 
Resolution,  and  from  there  along  the 
shore  east  by  pony  train. 

Her  party  consisted  of  two     trusty 


breeds  and  an  Indian.  By  that  curious 
instinct,  born  or  acquired  in  a  great 
lone  land,  the  girl  followed  the  Corpor- 
al's trail  for  three  days,  and,  as  the 
red  spring  sun  began  to  set  over  the 
lake,  she  found  what  she  sought. 

The  bleached  bones  of  that  once  big, 
handsome  Irishman, — and  linked  in 
death  to  him  was  the  mad  squaw.  The 
wolves  had  picked  the  bones,  but  his 
handcuffs  were  locked  to  the  bones  of 
his  wrist  and  to  hers.  No  one  knows 
how  he  died.  No  eye  saw  the  last  chap- 
ter, unless  perhaps,  the  pilot  of  a  wolf 
pack. 

A  stone  cairn  was  built  over  the  re- 
mains, just  as  they  lay,  and  on  a  rough 
piece  of  stone  is  hewn  these  few  words: 

"COROPORAL    KELLY,    R.N.W.M  P., 

DIED 

DOING     HIS     DUTY." 

CATTLE  RUSTLERS  WORSE  THAN  INDIANS     I 


When  Corporal  Maxwell  Bailey  of 
the  Edmonton  division  of  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police  fell  in  the 
brush,  near  Grassy  Lake,  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  a  bullet  from  a 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  Anton  Fonsberg, 
a  demented  homesteader,  recently, 
there  was  added  another  name  to  the 
long  list  of  tragedies  in  the  western 
country.  Moreover,  it  brought  out  yet 
once    again    the    fearlessness    of    the 


Corporal   Maxwell   Bailey,    Edmonton    Division,   E.N.W.M.P. 
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prairie  police  in  carrying  out  orders, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  The  main 
instructions  consist  of  three  words: 
"Get  the  man;"  to  preserve  law  and 
order  and  "get  the  man"  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  force. 

Two  of  Bailey's  comrades  were 
wounded  in  the  pitched  battle  and 
Fonsberg  himself  was  shot  through 
the  wrist  and  shoulder;  but  the  Avound- 
ed  man  was  captured  and  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  barracks  at  Fort  Sas- 
katchewan. Fonsberg  has  been  arrest- 
ed frequently  by  the  mounted  police 
and  fined  for  killing  wild  game  out  of 
season,  also  for  threatening  to  shoot 
farmers  and  freighters  working  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  homestead. 

The  mounted  police  have  had  many 
encounters  with  "bad  men"  on  the 
western  Canadian  plains  during  the 
last  17  years,  also  with  marauding  In- 
dians, though  there  has  not  been  an 
open  outbreak  of  the  redskins  since  the 
police  force  was  organized.  Stage  rob- 
bers, cattle  rustlers  and  horse  thieves 
gave  the  most  trouble  and  they  invari- 
ably became  prisoners  when  not  killed 
in  their  tracks.  Some  escaped  across 
the  border,  where  they  repeated  their 
operations  until  the  sheriffs'  posses  car- 
ried out  the  law,  usually  the  extreme 
penalty,  by  hanging. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  pic- 
turesque of  the  old  time  offenders  of 
the  plains  was  a  Cree  Indian  of  the 
name  of  Ka-kee-man-i-tou-wayo,  which 
means  Almighty  Voice.  He  was  pur- 
sued for  days  by  the  red  coated  riders 
on  the  plains  in  the  fall  of  1895  and 
killed  four  mounted  policemen  before 
he  was  corralled  in  a  bluff  on  the 
prairie  and  committed  suicide  after 
he  had  been  shelled  in  his  impromptu 
fortress  by  nine-pound  guns. 

Almighty  Voice  shot  a  cow  which 
he  did  not  own  and  was  arrested  at  an 
Indian  reserve  near  Batoche.  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment, 
but  managed  to  escape.  Attempts  to 
locate  him  were  unsuccessful,  but  he 
was  finally  tracked  to  a  remote  retreat 
by  Sergeant  Colebrook.  As  Colebrook, 
accompanied  by  an  Indian  guide,  ap- 
proached Almighty  Voice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  him,  the  Indian 
warned  him  through  the  interpreter 
guide  not  to  come  any  nearer.  The 
mounted  policeman  took  no  notice  of 
the  warning,  but  continued  to  bear 
down  on  the  Indian.  Levelling  his 
gun,  Almighty  Voice  fired,  shooting 
the  constable  through  the  neck  and 
killing  almost  instantly.  The  Indian 
guide  took  to  his  heels  and  Almighty 
Voice  escaped. 

Almighty  Voice  was  successftil  in 
avoiding  the  police  for  several  months, 
He  was  a  crafty  plainsman  and  there 
was  so  few  white  and  so  many  hostile 
Indians  on  the  prairies  in  those  days 


that  the  police  were  confronted  with  a 
difficult  task  in  running  him  down. 
In  the  hope  that  some  Indian  might 
divulge  his  hiding  place  a  reward  of 
$100  was  set  on  his  head,  but  no  one 
claimed  it.  Two  years  afterwards  a 
half  breed  scout,  known  as  Napoleon 
Venne,  told  the  police  he  had  seen 
Almighty  Voice  near  Duck  Lake.  The 
Indian  had  fired  two  shots  as  he  pass- 
ed the  thicket  where  the  desperado 
was  hiding,  one  ball  going  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  half-breed's  neck  and 
the  other  tearing  a  hole  in  his  sombero. 

When  the  news  reached  Prince  Al- 
bert, Sask.,  where  F  Division  was  sta- 
tioned, a  detachment  of  police  under 
command  of  Inspector  Allan  set  out  to 
capture  the  fugitive.  They  rode  to 
where  Venne  had  seen  the  Indian  and 
espied  him  with  two  companions,  steal- 
ing into  a  bluff.  As  they  approached 
Almighty  Voice  fired  the  bullet  strik- 
ing the  inspector  in  the  right  shoulder. 
The  officer  fired  from  his  revolver  in 
return,  the  bullet  hitting  Almighty 
Voice  in  the  ankle  and  breaking  it. 
On  hands  and  knees  the  inspector 
crawled  through  the  thicket  into  which 
the  Indian  had  disappeared,  when  he 
was  suddenly  halted  by  the  Indian 
shoving  a  rifle  in  his  face.  Speaking 
in  the  Cree  language  Almighty  Voice 
warned  the  inspector  he  would  kill 
him  if  he  attempted  to  shoot,  and  com- 
manded the  officer  to  hand  him  over 
his  cartridge  belt. 

Inspector  Allan  refused  to  obey  and 
the  Indian  raised  his  rifle.  Before  he 
could  pull  the  trigger  one  of  the  police- 
men, who  had  sighted  the  Cree,  fired, 
but  the  bullet  went  wide  of  the  mark 
and  the  fugitive  escaped.  From  am- 
bush he  wounded  Sergeant  Raven,  now 
inspector  at  Edson,  also  killing  a  cor- 
poral and  two  constables.  Finally  a 
nine  pounder  in  command  of  Inspect- 
or Mcllree  of  Regina,  Sask.,  was 
brought  into  action  and  Almighty 
Voice  and  his  companions  joined  the 
throng  on  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

A  large  crowd  of  Indians,  half- 
breeds  and  settlers  gathered  at  the 
scene  of  siege,  among  them  Almighty 
Voice's  mother,  who  chanted  a  dirge 
and  sang  in  Cree  of  his  bravery  as  a 
fighter  and  his  skill  as  a  hunter,  ad- 
monishing hi  mto  die  bravely.  He 
fought  desperately  to  the  end. 

Another  notorious  Indian,  who  mur- 
dered a  fellow  blood,  named  Medicine 
Pipe  Stem,  was  Charcoal,  alias  Bad 
Young  Man,  who  also  killed  Sergeant 
Wilde  of  Pincher  Creek,  before  he  was 
captured.  Wilde  and  his  party  sight- 
ed Charcoal  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Kootenay  river  shortly  after  the  mur- 
der of  Medicine  Pipe  Stem.  All  the 
horses,  with  the  exception  of  that  rid- 
den by  Wilde,  had  been  worn  out  in 
the  pursuit,   and  although   the  police- 


man must  have  known  that  he  took 
his  life  in  his  own  hands  when  he  did 
so,  he  rode  through  after  his  quarry, 
who  was  also  mounted.  For  a  long 
stretch  the  race  continued,  the  con- 
stable finally  overtaking  the  murderer. 
He  reached  from  his  seat  to  seize  him, 
when  Charcoal  suddenly  swerved  and 
fired.  The  officer  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  Indian,  after  going 
a  short  distance  away,  came  back  and 
fired  into  the  policeman's  body  again. 
Satisfying  himself  that  Wilde  was 
dead  he  took  the  constable's  horse, 
which  was  fresher  than  his  own,  also 
his  carbine  and  made  off.  Shortly 
afterward  Charcoal  was  captured  and 
executed. 

Major  Cuthbert,  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  the  mounted  police  in  Ed- 
monton, played  an  important  part  in 
the  chase.  While  he  was  scouting 
through  some  willow  brush  looking  for 
the  redskin  Charcoal  had  him  covered 
with  his  rifle  from  a  place  of  hiding, 
and  had  the  officer  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  discover  him  another 
mounted  police  tragedy  would  have 
taken  place. 

.  Police  Magistrate  Sanders  of  Cal- 
gary, who  was  then  a  mounted  police 
inspector  at  Athabasca  Landing,  north 
of  Edmonton,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Indian  scouts  for  their  part  in  trailing 
Charcoal  and  other  Indian  murderers, 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
fears  of  the  Indians  who  assisted  the 
police.    He  said: 

"As  examples  of  the  Indians'  fears 
it  should  be  noted  that  Red  Crow  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  pursuit  slept  on 
the  floor  of  his  house;  he  was  afraid 
to  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  position  of 
which  Charcoal  knew,  for  fear  of  a  pot 
shot  through  the  window.  Red  Crow 
was  also  afraid  the  fugitive  might  go 
to  the  High  River  school  and  kill  his 
son.  White  Calf,  another  scout,  would 
sleep  in  a  loft  and  pull  up  the  ladder  by 
which  he  ascended  after  him  when  he 
retired  for  the  night. 

"The  Indians  we  employed  did  ex- 
cellent work,  performing  everything 
that  Indian  ingenuity  could  suggest. 
The  power  of  tracking  and  picking  up 
signs  was,  in  some  instances,  simply 
marvellous,  and  in  this  connection,  I 
could  mention  Green  Grass,  Many  Tail 
Feathers  Round  His  Neck  and  Calf 
Tail,  who  were  regularly  employed 
scouts.  All,  I  think,  who  were  con- 
nected with  this  pursuit,  came  away 
with  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  Indian 
character  than  they  had  before." 

These  are  other  conspicuous  in- 
stances of  the  sacrifice  of  life  by  cour- 
ageous members  of  the  mounted  police 
in  performing  their  hazardous  work 
of  keeping  law  and  order  in  the  vast 
rural  sweeps  of  western  Canada.  As 
was  shown  by  the  Bailey  tragedy  the 
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element  of  danger  in  mounted  police 
work  is  still  great  and  it  was  only  a 
year  ago  the  "Happy"  Davis  was  kill- 
ed near  Bassano  by  "Jim"  Ham,  a 
drink-crazed  Indian,  now  serving  a  life 
sentence,  who  fired  from  a  wagon  in 
which  he  was  escaping  from  Davis  and 
shot  the  policeman  dead. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  mounted 
policemen  had  to  deal  with  Indian 
desperadoes  who  had  no  respect  for 
life,  holding  their  own  as  lightly  as 
that  of  their  pursuers,  and  later  the 
swaggering  bad  men  from  the  border 
states  were  a  source  of  trouble  and  dan- 
ger to  the  fearless  red  coated  guardians 
of  the  North-West  Territories  and  the 
Yukon. 


An  Idaho  bandit,  who  has  been  the 
terror  of  sheriffs'  posses  in  that  state, 
went  to  Weyburn,  Sask.,  a  few  years 
ago  with  the  intention  of  cleaning  up 
in  wild  west  style.  A  prominent  man 
of  the  settlement  was  forced  to  hold 
up  his  hat  while  the  gunman  perforat- 
ed it  with  bullets.  The  bandit  took 
pot  shots  at  men  and  women  on  hotel 
verandahs  and  otherwise  made  him- 
self the  terror  of  the  town.  He  boast- 
ed than  no  Johnny  Canuck  could  take 
him  and  said  he  would  die  in  his  boots 
rather  than  be  captured.  Constable 
Lett  of  Halbrite,  the  nearest  police 
post,  rode  into  town  one  day,  got  the 
drop  on  the  ruffiian,  gave  him  a  severe 
drubbing  in  a    hand    to    hand  tussle 


which   followed   and   led   him     away, 
handcuffed  and  thoroughly  subdued. 

The  history  of  the  force  provides 
dozens  of  other  instances  of  the  busi- 
nesslike methods  of  mounted  police- 
men in  dealing  with  outlaws  who  at- 
tempted to  emulate  the  exploits  of 
American  frontier  days,  but  to  use  a 
street  phrase,  failed  to  "get  away  with 
it."  In  numerous  cases  also  they 
forced  more  than  one  party  of  several 
of  these  law-breakers  to  submit  to  ar- 
rest and  after  a  while  the  riders  of  the 
plains  became  terrors  of  evil-doers  of 
the  west  to  such  an  extent  that  to-day 
the  force  is  universally  recognized  as 
the  bravest  and  most  efficient  body  of 
mounted  constabulary  in  the  world. 


Making  Money  With  Shropshires 

I  Cleared  Up  $75  For  Very  Little  Extra  Labor 


I  BELIEVE  that  a  clearer  profit  can 
be  obtained  from  raising  sheep  on  the* 
farm  than  perhaps  any  other  form 
of  live  stock.  The  worry  and  trouble 
in  connection  therewith  is  little.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  dog  question  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  there  would  be 
no  set-back  to  the  industry. 

There  are  surprisingly  few  sheep  in 
Canada  despite  the  favorable  condi- 
tions we  have  for  this  kind  of  stock 
farming.  The  work  of  the  Dominion 
Government  in  seeking  to  extend  the 
industry  in  all  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada is  commendable.  There  may  be  a 
few  districts  where  it  may  have  been 
unwise  to  have  sent  in  sheep,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  farmer  who 
takes  any  care  of  his  animals  at  all  will 
find  that  he  has  reaped  a  bigger  per- 
centage on  his  outlay  than  he  has  from 
any  of  his  other  investments  in  live 
stock. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  now  that  so  many 
farms  are  reverting  to  grass  owing  to 
labor  difficulties  it  will  be  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  the  sheep  industry  will  revive 
and  the  demand  for  breeding  stock  be 
better  than  usual. 

The  prices  being  paid  on  the  Toronto 
markets  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
have  been  as  follows: 

Sheep,  light  ewes $6  to  $6.75 

Sheep,  heavy  ewes  $4.50  to  $5.75 
Yearling  lambs  $8  to  $8.50  per  cwt 
Spring  lambs, ....   $4  to  $8.  each 
The  following  experience  that  I  had 
in  the  handling  of  ten  pure  bred  Shrop- 
shires proves  to  me  that  every  small 
farmer  would  decidedly  improve     his 
financial  standing  were  he  to  keep  a 
few  sheep  on  his  place.    Having  a  small 
farm  of  fifty  acres  on  which  there  was 


By  ELIUD  KESTER 

some  rough  land,  I  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  breeder  of  pure-bred  sheep  to  take 
ten  of  his  aged  Shropshire  ewes  at  $5 
apiece.  The  bargain  was  made  about 
the  first  of  December  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  I  need  not  pay  for  them  un- 
til the  next  June  and  if  any  of  the 
sheep,  by  reason  of  their  age,  should 
not  survive  the  spring  I  had  nothing 
to  pay  for  them. 

The  sheep  were  handsome  ones,  had 
been  well  kept  by  their  late  owner,  were 
in  good  condition  and  apparently  could 
eat  as  well  as  ever.     Four  of  them  had 


been  imported  from  England  and  were 
of  Mansell  breeding. 

The  sheep  were  fed  on  mixed  clover 
hay,  bean  straw,  some  roots  and  mixed 
peas  and  oats  for  grain,  a  handful  only 
of  the  grain  being  given  to  each  sheep 
daily.  They  had  the  run  of  the  farm 
during  winter  and  an  open  shed  for 
shelter  where  they  were  securely  pro- 
tected from  winds,  rain  and  snow. 

My  experience  was  a  little  different 
from  the  ordinary  on  account  of  dis- 
ease breaking  out  in  the  flock  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April.  The 
ewes  had  all  wintered  well  and  were 
looking  fine.     One  morning  I  noticed 


It  was  formerly  a  common  scene  in  Canada  in  June  to  see  farmers  washing  their  sheep. 

This  is  largely  passing  away  as  wool  is  now  sold  just  as  profitably  without 

being   washed    on    the    sheep 's   back. 
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that  one  of  the  ewes  was  not  eating. 
She  grew  gradually  worse  until  within 
two  days  she  died.  Being  a  novice  in 
sheep  anatomy,  I  was  unable  to  detect 
anything  wrong  with  the  carcase  ex- 
cept a  slight  discoloration  of  the  liver. 
I  used  no  glass  of  course.  I  searched 
for  all  the  forms  of  sheep  disease  that 
were  common  in  this  country  and  stud- 
ied the  works  of  "Joe  Wing"  and  the 
"Shepherd  Boy"  to  find  out  what  pos- 
sibly might  be  the  cause. 

About  the  time  this  sheep  died  an- 
other took  sick  and  I  consulted  the 
local  veterinary  surgeon,  describing  the 
symptoms.  He  pronounced  it  parturi- 
tive  paralysis  and  gave  me  medicine 
for  this  sheep.  I  used  this  according  to 
directions  but  the  sheep  got  worse.  I 
could  not  see  that  these  sheep  were  suf- 
fering from  this  ailment.  I  conse- 
quently called  him  out  and  he  now 
diagnosed  the  sheep  and  found  that 
they  were  suffering  from  indigestion 
and  proceeded  to  doctor  them  for  this. 
Still  they  grew  worse  and  the  next 
sheep  died,  when  I  again  performed  my 
investigating  post-mortem,  only  to  be 
met  with  the  similar  conditions  that 
existed  in  the  first  one. 

By  this  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  might  be  liver  fluke 
but  all  books  on  the  sheep  stated  that 
the  disease  had  rarely  ever  existed  in 
Canada.  Feeling  that  this  was  the 
true  nature  of  the  case,  I  made  a  visit 
to  a  noted  veterinarian  several  miles 
away.  This  man  had  had  a  big  experi- 
ence with  thorough-bred  sheep  in  the 
flocks  of  the  leading  importers  and 
breeders  and  I  inquired  if  he  had  ever 
had  cases  of  liver  fluke  in  Canada.  He 
had  a  case  a  few  years  previous,  and 
concurred  in  my  belief  that  these  sheep 
were  affected  that  way  and  gave  me 
medicine  for  the  surviving  sheep  which 
he  claimed  would  cure  them. 

By  this  time  two  more  sheep  were 
seriously  affected.  I  commenced  the 
treatment  and  within  a  day  I  noticed 
these  were  slightly  better  and  a  con- 
tinuation soon  effected  a  cure.  Each 
of  the  other  sheep  were  given  the  medi- 
cine so  that  the  rest  of  the  flock  was 
saved. 

This  little  loss,  of  course,  detracted 
much  from  my  returns,  but  as  I  did 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  sheep  that  died, 
it  did  not  affect  the  farm  finances  very 
much. 

The  sheep  were  pastured  during  the 
summer  on  the  farm  with  an  occasion- 
al day  or  so  on  the  roadsides.  They 
did  most  effective  work  in  destroying 
all  the  weeds  around  the  pastures,  in 
the  orchards,  and  near  the  buildings. 
For  this  work  alone  I  believe  it  would 
pay  to  keep  a  few  sheep  if  they  only 
managed  to  break  even  in  the  matter 
of  cost. 


The  following  returns  show  how  I 
came  out  when  I  sold  the  sheep  in 
November : 

Cost  of  Keeping  the  Ewes. 

8  Ewes  cost    $  40 .  00 

2  tons  clover  (alfalfa  and  mixed  hay)       16.00 
60  bus.  turnips,  @  8c 4.80 

5  bus.  peas  and  oats,  @  50e   2.50 

Bean  straw,  etc.,  estimated 2.00 

Pasture  during  summer,  estimated  at 

50c  per  month   4.00 

$  70.30 
Returns  from  Sheep. 

8  ewes  sold  at  auction,  @  $6.10....   $  49.60 

6  ewe  lambs,  pure  bred,  @  $8 48.00 

4  ram  lambs,  pure  bred,  @  $10 40.00 

8  fleeces,  averaging  5%   lbs.,   @   19c         8.36 

$145.96 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  I 
made  a  clear  profit  on  this  sheep  trans- 
action of  over  $75.  Besides  this,  it 
must  be  noted  that  there  was  no  out-go 
of  cash  for  feed  or  help  beyond  the 
original  cost  of  $40.  The  whole  $145.- 
96  then  came  back  to  me  either  as  gain 
or  in  payment  at  good  prices  for  food 
consumed  which  was  raised  on  the 
farm.  I  have  not  included  in  this 
statement  the  veterinary  bill  nor  cost 
of  looking  after  the  sheep.  The  bill 
can  be  offset  by  the  value  of  the  man- 
ure, while  labor  costs  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  have  a  separate 
valuation  from  other  work  around  the 
farm.  The  sheep  were  very  little 
trouble.  The  lambs  were  sold  off  in  the 
fall  fortunately  to  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock,  the  first  choice  being  given 
to  the  man  who  supplied  me  with  the 
sheep.  Of  course  this  market  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one  and  not  open  to  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  otherwise  the 
returns  would  have  been  reduced  con- 
siderably. But  even  at  one-half  this 
price  for  the  lambs  there  was  a  good 
solid  profit  from  the  keeping  of  the 
sheep.     This  profit  is  something     that 


can  be  worked  out  by  nearly  everyone 
on  the  average  farm  of  Canada. 

As  a  proof  of  this  statement  the  read- 
er will  only  have  to  glance  at  the  re- 
port of  the  sheep  feeding  experiments 
as  given  in  a  bulletin  from  the  live 
stock  branch  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Nine  stations  were  located  in  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  province  and  a  re- 
cord kept  in  each  case  of  the  money 
that  was  spent.  All  breeds  of  sheep 
were  represented  but  in  no  case  were 
the  animals  pure-bred  or  sold  as  pure- 
bred. In  some  cases  these  stations  met 
with  losses  by  sheep  dying  and  yet  the 
profits  for  the  nine  flocks  during  the 
first  year  averaged  a  little  over  $41, 
while  the  profits  for  the  second  year 
showed  an  average  of  a  little  over  $46 
under  average  conditions  of  shelter, 
management,  and  feed. 

To  quote  from  the  bulletin  mention- 
ed we  learn  that  "The  flocks  in  this  set 
of  experiments  were  handled  under  or- 
dinary farm  conditions  and  under 
every  condition  likely  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  province.  Everyone  of 
them  showed  a  reasonable  and  some  of 
them  a  remarkably  gratifying  surplus 
in  each  of  the  two  years  of  the  experi- 
ments." 

In  exceptional  cases  where  the  man 
who  breeds  sheep  happens  to  be  near  a 
big  city  where  the  demand  for  spring 
lambs  is  good  or  where  he  is  situated 
where  he  can  catch  the  summer  hotel 
trade  the  profits  are  likely  to  be  much 
greater. 

I  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  trial  of 
sheep  and  I  recognize  that  in  handling 
pure  breed  sheep  where  one  has  first- 
hand opportunities  to  make  sales  that 
the  returns  can  be  even  greater.  I  had 
handled  previously  Cotswold  sheep, 
having  secured  as  high  as  $15  and  $25 
apiece  for  them  in  good  years. 


A    SPRING    SONG 

"What  are  ye  daein',  ma  bonny  wee  birds 

Amang  the  hedges  hidin'?" 
"Biggin'  a  bower!    Biggin'  a  bower, 

Biggin'  a  bower  tae  bide  in  I" 

"But  April  wi'  its  wind  an'  weet 

May  blatter  doun  an'  harm  it." 
"We'll  licht  a  fire!  a  fire!  a  fire! 

The  fire  o'  luve  tae  warm  it!" 

"An  whan  ye've  theekit  yer  bit  hoose 

What  wull  ye  pit  intill  it?" 
"A  peck  o'  bairns!    A  peck  o'  bairns! 

A  peck  o'  bairns  tae  fill  it!" 

— Tamar  Faed,  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Apple  Trees  Go  200  Miles  in  863  Hours 

A  Farmer's  Experience  with  the  Railways  and  Customs 


THE  farmers,  perhaps,  do  a  great  deal 
of  complaining  because  of  their  treat- 
ment under  the  tariff  and  through  the 
operation  of  the  middle  man  and  com- 
bines, and  often  because  of  this  attitude 
their  grievances  are  not  sufficiently  un- 
derstood by  the  average  man. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  busi- 
ness men  that  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  smaller  dealers  and  import- 
ers have  to  work  is  due  largely  to  the 
red  tape  and  proverbial  slowness  of 
officials.  But  the  case  in  point  recently 
has  brought  to  our  attention  a  real 
grievance  from  a  farmer's  standpoint 
that  ought  to  be  remedied  and  one 
which  a  real  business  manager  would 
quite  easily  adjust  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all. 

Being  a  small  farmer  in  Ontario  and 
considering  that  the  prices  for  nursery 
stock  were  of  sufficient  inducement  for 
me  to  place  an  order  with  a  United 
States  firm  last  year  I  ordered  about  one 
hundred  apple  trees  to  be  shipped  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  was  over  in  the 
spring.  Here  is  where  experience 
counts.  I  received  a  bill  from  the  firm 
in  New  York  stating  that  the  goods  had 
been  shipped  on  April  4th  and  that  the 
prices  for  the  stock  were  as  follows : — 
75  Macintosh  Apple  Trees,  at  13c$  9.75 
50  Montmorency     Cherries,     at 

53,4c 2.88 

2  American  Sweet  Chestnuts,  at 

60c 1.20 

3  Plum  Trees,  at  6c 18 


By  MacKENZIE  HALL 


The  writer  lives  on  a  farm  near  a 
new  railway  station  in  Ontario  which 
has  just  been  recently  opened  up  for 
traffic.  He  shows  how  his  order  for 
fruit  trees  was  handled  by  the  main 
transportation  company  carrying  his 
goods  from  the  United  States.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  in  these  modern  days 
that  such  things  could  happen,  but  the 
facts  are  in  his  possession,  and  he  has 
planted  the  trees  out  in  a  rich  place 
in  his  garden  to  see  if  he  cannot  in- 
duce them  to  grow,  despite  the  hard 
usage  they  have  received.  Peter 
McArthur,  of  Appin,  has  had  a  similar 
experience  with  trees  from  a  local 
nursery. — Editor. 


$14.01 

Upon  receiving     this     bill  and  the 

statement   of   the   firm,   I   confidently 

looked  forward  to  the  goods  being  here 


within  two  weeks  at  the  outside.  After 
a  few  days  the  draft  came  through,  was 
accepted  and  paid.  Days  went  by  be- 
fore anything  was  heard  of  the  trees 
until  I  became  tired  of  waiting  and  sent 
word  to  the  firm  to  locate  them.  They 
replied  immediately  that  the  goods  had 
been  shipped  on  April  the  4th  and  that 
they  had  located  them,  and  that  I 
would  receive  them  in  a  few  days.  In 
about  a  week  a  notice  was  received  from 
a  railway  at  Toronto  that  the  goods 
were  there,  being  held  by  the  customs 
for  payment  and  for  further  instruction. 
I  took  a  trip  to  the  city  to  attend  to 
this  matter  and  after  visiting  several 
buildings  was  at  last  directed  to  an  old 
tumble-down  shack  at  the  corner  of  the 
freight  sheds  where  I  was  informed 
that  I  mu9t  go  to  the  customs  at  the  foot 
of  Yonge  Street  to  fill  out  papers  and 


When  trees  arrive  from  the  nursery  within  two  weeks  after  being  well  packed,  there  is 

little  danger  of  them  dying  when  transplanted  properly.    These  trees 

were   out  two   years. 


pay  the  duty  before  they  would  deliver 
the  goods. 

Following  these  directions  I  ap- 
proached a  clerk,  and  as  I  did  not  have 
my  invoice  with  me,  I  was  told  that 
they  could  do  nothing  until  I  got  that 
invoice.  As  it  meant  several  day's  de- 
lay, I  stated  my  case  to  the  chief  cus- 
toms' official.  He  was  a  most  sensible 
fellow,  recognizing  the  folly  of  so  much 
officialdom,  and  told  me  to  take  out  an 
invoice  of  my  own  and  have  it  put 
through.  I  did  this.  This  young  offi- 
cial of  his  Majesty,  the  King,  then  told 
me  to  take  papers  over  to  another  offi- 
cial who  put  his  stamp  upon  it,  at- 
tached another  paper  to  it,  and  did  his 
best  towards  directing  me  to  another 
wicket  where  three  more  large  forms 
had  to  be  made  out  and  attached,  while 
an  oath  had  to  be  made  that  the  goods 
were  as  represented.  These  papers  were 
passed  on  to  another  clerk  and  my 
number  given  me  as  75.  I  was  told  to 
wait  for  a  while  when  I  would  hear  the 
number  75  called  out  from  a  wicket  far- 
ther down.  After  a  wait  of  half  an  hour 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
number  called  out  and  a  demand  made 
for  payment  of  the  duty. 

The  duty  was  twenty  per  cent.,  thus 
amounting  to  $2.80  to  be  paid  on  the 
order.  This  done  I  thought  it  would 
be  clear  sailing  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  goods  would  be  shipped  to  their 
destination  without  any  delay. 

What  was  my  surprise  two  days  later 
to  get  word  from  the  railway  company 
in  the  city  that  the  goods  were  held  and 
I  would  have  to  go  and  show  my  papers, 
pay  the  freight,  and  look  after  the  trans- 
portation to  the  other  railway  company 
for  delivery  to  my  station.  This  meant 
another  trip  to  the  city  on  a  mission  that 
looked  to  me  like  petty  foolishness. 

I  called  them  by  telephone  and  asked 
the  railway  company  why  the  goods 
were  not  shipped  to  the  station  to  which 
they  were  consigned  in  the  country, 
and  after  several  arguments  I  succeeded 
in  convincing  these  otherwise  officially 
hide-bound  clerks  that  the  goods  were 
supposed  to  be  shipped  to  the  place  to 
which  they  were  billed  and  the  collec- 
tions made  there.  They  did  not  agree 
with  this  very  much  until  I  had  re- 
peated it  rather  forcibly  and  reminded 
them  that  T  would  not  accept  the  soods 
as  they  were  and  would  immediately 
ask  the  Railway  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  matter. 

(Continued  on  page  64.) 


A  Farm  Daughter's  New  Joy 

When  a  Woman  Likes  Wash-day  There's  a  Reason 


SO  OFTEN  I  am  asked  the  question 
"What  can  domestic  science  do  for  the 
country  girl?"  The  idea  seems  to  be 
prevalent  among  a  great  many  people 
that  the  girls  who  are  so  splendidly 
building  up  the  social  and  home  life  of 
our  vast  rural  Canada  do  not  need  what 
is  acknowledged  to  be  good  for  the  girl 
living  in  a  town  or  city.  It  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  idea  in  some  communi- 
ties that  any  woman  can  do  "housekeep- 
ing" by  the  light  of  Nature — with  an 
occasional  appeal  to  her  mother,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  house- 
keeping is  still  fifteen  hundred  years 
'  behind  the  times.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom where  women  were  educated  at  all, 
to  let  that  education  run  along  the 
channels  of  culture,  music,  painting, 
and  the  like,  but  the  educational  world 
is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  where- 
as a  girl's  education  has  up  to  the  pres- 
ent stood  for  culture,  it  must  henceforth 
make  for  efficiency  if  it  is  to  turn  out  a 
woman  at  her  best. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  my  own 
views  on  the  subject, — they  would  nec- 
essarily sound  more  or  less  stereotyped 
and  theoretic, — but  shall  give  a  few  of 
the  opinions  of  women,  usually  mothers 
but  in  every  case  those  who  were  in 
close  touch  with  girls  who  had  taken 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  had 
come  home  to  put  into  practice  what 
they  had  learned. 

SHE    LIKES    WASH-DAY. 

One  woman,  speaking  of  her  daugh- 
ter, said:  "I  think  the  laundry  lessons 
did  her  more  good  than  anything  else. 
The  five  boys  and  a  hired  man  make  a 
lot  of  washing  and  we  always  consider- 
ed Monday  a  hard  day,  but  now  she 
seems  to  take  such  an  interest  in  it  and 
is  as  proud  of  getting  out  a  good,  big, 
white  washing  as  if  it  was  a  picture  she 
had  painted.  She  made  a  lot  of  soap 
this  spring.  That  was  the  last  thing  I 
supposed  was  included  in  domestic 
science.  Of  course  she  did  tire  me  out 
talking  about  acid  stains  and  alkali 
stains  and  what  would  injure  fibres  and 
the  like,  but  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so 
Much  that  I  was  glad  to  let  her  talk.  I 
think  the  paraffine  washing  itself  is 
worth  taking  the  lessons  for."  Of  course 
the  girl  might  have  learned  paraffine 
washing  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  laundry  was  a  help  to  a  country 
girl. 

Another  mother  said:  "The  cooking 
was  what  I  wanted  her  to  learn  most,  but 
to  tell  the  truth  it  was  what  I  was  most 


By 
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afraid  of.  She  took  full  charge  of  it  as 
soon  as  she  came  home,  and  I  knew  if 
she  concocted  anything  very  new  or 
strange  the  men  wouldn't  touch  it,  and 
I  told  her  so.  'I  know,'  she  said,  'they 
want  something  that  will  repair  tissue 
and  supply  heat  and  energy.'  It  was  in 
haying  time,  and  while  more  heat  was 
not  necessary,  they  did  need  all  the  en- 
ergy they  could  get.  Well  all  through 
the  summer  and  ever  since,  for  that 
matter,  she  has  planned  with  that  in 
her  mind,  it  would  seem.  I  was  afraid 
she  would  try  to  feed  them  on  white 
cake  and  souffles  and  puddings  made 
mostly  of  egg  white.  We  have  those  too 
for  parties  and  supper  on  Sunday  night, 
but  she  thinks  out  what  the  family 
ought  to  eat  as  much  as  her  father  does 
in  planning  rations  for  his  stock.  It 
stands  to  reason  too,  that  the  nourish- 
ing of  a  human  being  ought  to  be  as 
important  as  the  feeding  of  prize  cattle. 


Any  way,  no  one  objects  because  what 
she  cooks  is  good,  and  it  leaves  one  feel- 
ing satisfied."  The  idea  that  domestic 
science  merely  teaches  the  preparation 
of  a  few  fancy  dishes  is  far  from  true. 

WHY    TALK    TO    A    PEDLAR. 

Home  nursing  is  a  feature  that  should 
be  more  valuable  to  the  girl  living  in 
a  rural  district  where  it  is  impossible 
to  get  professional  aid  on  short  notice, 
than  to  the  city  girl  with  good  hospitals 
a.  few  blocks  from  her  home.  Of  course 
a  domestic  science  course  does  not  pre- 
tend to  turn  out  a  full-fledged  nurse, 
but  it  does  teach  general  principles  to 
follow  and  enables  a  girl  to  intelligently 
carry  out  a  physician's  orders  with  less 
risk  and  more  comfort  to  the  patient.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  a  domestic 
science  graduate  became  quite  famous 
as  a  nurse  in  her  own  neighborhood.  A 
neighbor  said,  "We  are  afraid  the  baby 
would  starve  to  death  until  she  came 
and  fixed  up  a  formula  she  had  learned. 
The  doctor  was  quite  pleased  about  it, 
so  when  the  Conrad  family  took  scarlet 


'The  idea  that  Domestic  Science  merely  teaches  the  preparation   of  a  few  fancy  dishes 

is  far  from  true." 
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fever  he  sent  for  her.  They  could  not 
afford  a  nurse  and  she  wasn't  afraid  of 
the  disease.  Her  mother  had  seen  to  it 
that  she  had  it  when  she  was  a  child,  al- 
though the  girl  declares  that  children 
shouldn't  be  rushed  into  the  like. 
Young  people,  the  best  of  them,  are  un- 
grateful sometimes.  Everyone  was  sur- 
prised at  the  way  she  got  along,  but  she 
says  she  learned  how  to  make  a  bed 
without  jarring  the  person  in  it,  and 
how  to  bandage  and  put  an  arm  in  a 
sling  and  disinfect  a  room  and  bring  a 
drowned  person  back  to  life  in  her  home 
nursing  lessons  at  college.  "You  know," 
she  added,  "I  think  the  like  of  that's  far 
nicer  for  a  girl  to  know  than  how  to  talk 
Greek  and  a  lot  of  foreign  languages 
that  no  one  else  could  understand  un- 
less a  pedlar  might  happen  along." 

JONATHAN   PREFERRED   GERMS. 

Speaking  of  her  daughter  who  had 
just  returned  from  college  one  woman 
said,  "I  don't  think  Jonathan  took  very 
kindly  to  domestic  science  at  first, 
though  he  sees  where  he  was  mistaken 
now.  As  soon  as  warm  weather  came 
she  kept  at  him  for  a  screen  here  and  a 
screen  there  until  he  said  you  would 
think  a  fly  was  a  bomb  shell  ready  to 
burst  when  it  touched  you.  She  said 
that  it  was  nearly  as  bad  as  that  because 
a  fly  was  likely  to  have  as  many  as  a 
thousand  germs  on  each  of  its  feet  and 
that  each  of  those  that  were  bacteria 
would  soon  become  a  million  if  it  got 
into  a  drop  of  milk.  Jonathan  is  too 
old  a  man  to  take  in  such  nonsence,  so 
he  said  he'd  prefer  to  be  killed  direct 
by  a  germ  than  indirectly  through  ner- 
vous prostration  over  it.  But  he  was  well 
pleased  though  that  we  didn't  have  over 
three  or  four  flies  all  summer.  Then  she 
wanted  him  to  have  the  water  piped 
into  the  kitchen.  It  isn't  that  he 
couldn't  afford  it.  It  only  cost  about 
seventeen  dollars  anyway  but  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  get  over  the  old-fashioned 
idea  that  a  woman  is  a  walking  derrick. 
Now  he  enjoys  having  it  handy  as  much 
as  anybody."  Is  it  not  even  more  ne- 
cessary for  the  country  girl  to  under- 
stand the  question  of  sanitation  than 
it  is  for  the  girl  in  urban  communities 
where  the  health  conditions  are  more 
carefully  guarded  by  public  inspection? 

One  wise  mother  said,  "My  daughter 
has  had  it  pretty  steady  all  her  life,  and 
I  imagined  she  was  growing  dull  and 
discontented,  so  when  she  mentioned 
wanting  to  go  and  learn  domestic 
science,  we  made  arrangements  for  her 
to  go.  I  will  never  forget  the  day  she 
came  back,  how  well  and  straight  she 
looked.  She  always  did  carry  her  head 
in  the  air  a  little  but  the  last  while  she 
had  been  at  home,  with  the  work  and 
all,  and  maybe  because  there  was  no 
one  to  look  at  her  much,  she  got  into  the 
habit  of  letting  her  shoulders  droop, 
but  now  she  was  as  straight  as  a  rush. 


She  says  the  gymnasium  did  it.  Now  I 
haven't  much  use  for  girls  swinging 
clubs  and  breathing  through  their 
diaphragms  and  such  nonsense,  but  still 
it  certainly  was  good  for  Esther  Ann. 
Besides  she  got  a  general  brightening  up 
when  she  was  away  and  now  she  has 
started  a  literary  society  and  a  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  in  the  village  so  that  the  winters 
aren't  as  dull  for  any  of  the  young  peo- 
ple." This  is  not  by  any  means  the 
least  important  of  the  benefits  of  the 
course.  Young  people  must  have  some- 
thing bright  in  the  >v'ay  of  social  life  if 
the  farm  is  to  remain  attractive  to 
them. 

SHE   MADE   NED   SIT   UP. 

Another  "testimonial"  to  the  value  of 
a  domestic  science  course  for  the  girl  on 
the  farm  was  given  to  me  in  rather  a 
unique  way.  A  very  shrewd  and  broad- 
minded  as  well  as  kindly  maiden  aunt 
told  me  the  following  story  of  her  niece. 
Her  words,  as  nearly  as  I  remember 
them,  were:  "Amelia  hadn't  had  much 
of  a  chance  in  a  way.  She  got  to  High 
School  for  three  years  until  she  men- 
tioned wanting  to  be  a  lady  doctor,  then 
her  father  made  her  come  home  right 
away.  She  was  fearfully  disappointed 
but  I  don't  know  but  what  he  was  right. 
It  did  give  one  the  creeps  to  think  of  a 
sweet  young  girl  like  her  brandishing  a 
knife  over  a  poor,  helpless  chloroformed 
patient,  but  domestic  science  was  differ- 
ent. It  couldn't  do  her  much  harm  ex- 
cept to  make  her  panicky  about  germs 
and  dissatisfied  with  plain  victuals.  I 
was  rather  surprised  when  she  spoke 
about  going  for  I  thought  she  had  de- 
cided to  settle  down  on  the  Brownridge 
farm  on  the  next  concession.  Ned 
Brownridge  is  alright.  He  has  the  fin- 
est stock  and  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  he  has  no  fine  notions 
about  livin',  and  Amelia's  life  would 
have  had  no  more  poetry  in  it,  as  it  were, 
than  just  washin'  his  shirts  and  milkin' 
his  cows  instead  of  doin'  the  same  work 
for  her  pa.  So  she  went  and  took  the 
Homemaker's  Course.  I  don't  think 
that's  much  different  from  any  other 
course  only  that  they  don't  try  to  find 
a  girl  a  position  when  she  graduates. 
But  we  were  glad  of  that  for  we  wanted 
her  at  home. 

"When  she  came  back  she  went  on 
taking  the  lead  in  the  work  the  same  as 
usual  only  more  scientific  and  with 
more  enjoyment  in  it,  of  course.  It 
-cci us  they  have  a  groat  library  at  the 
college  and  she  has  started  one  of  her 
own  in  her  mother's  big  writing  desk 
in  the  sitting  room.  There  were  a  lot 
of  nice  stories  there  before,  "Daisy  Der- 
mot's  Mistake,"  and  "Thorns  and 
Orange  Blossoms,"  and  some  others,  but 
she  burned  most  of  them  and  now  she 
has  the  shelves  filled  with  books  about 
Human  Nutrition,  Dietetics  for  Nurses, 
Dust  and  its  Dangers,  The  Beauty     of 


the  Commonplace,  A  Primer  of  Hy- 
giene, The  Kingdom  of  Home,  and  a 
lot  more.  I  know  from  looking  at  the 
covers  of  them  that  they're  everyone  as 
dry  as  chips,  but  every  cent  she  can 
save  she  spends  in  those  books.  She 
thinks  she  can  save  better  by  keeping 
accounts.  That's  something  else  she 
learned.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman 
has  enough  to  do  without  taking  on 
bookkeeping  but  Amelia  says  it  makes 
the  work  just  twice  as  interesting  and 
keeps  a  person  business-like  in  other 
things. 

Between  ourselves,  I  don't  think  she 
has  just  as  good  an  eye  for  business  as 
she  would  make  out,  and  I'm  glad  of  it. 
It  seems  as  if  science  sort  of  throws  a 
discount  on  the  almighty  dollar,  so  to 
speak.  Ned  Brownridge  called  around 
soon  after  she  came  home  with  a  new 
rubber- tired  rig  just  by  way  of  showing 
what  a  prosperous  year  he'd  had,  for  he 
never  takes  time  to  go  out  once  in  six 
weeks  ordinarily.  I  heard  him  talkin' 
very  business-like  indeed  to  Amelia, 
then  I  caught  the  words,  "If  my 
heart — ".  He  stopped  sudden,  and  I'm 
sure  he  must  have  turned  red  though 
I  couldn't  see  him,  because  a  Brown- 
ridge would  be  ashamed  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  such  an  organ. 

"Oh!"  she  says  quite  arch-like,  "It 
wouldn't  be  your  heart.  Scientists  have 
proved  positively  that  any  emotional 
expression  is  due  to  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system."  I  don't  know  what 
branch  of  domestic  science  that  is,  but 
he  must  have  thought  she  was  making 
fun  of  him  for  he  says  quite  mad  like: 

"Well  it's  some  hanged  thing!" 

He  must  have  looked  upset  for  as  he 
went  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
I  heard  the  hired  man  ask  him,  "What's 
the  matter,  Ned?  Been  falling  in 
love?" 

That's  about  as  much  as  some  folks 
know.  As  if  that  would  make  a  man 
act  so.  Love  is  like  a  swing  hammock. 
Fallin'  into  it  never  hurt  anybody.  It's 
the  fallin'  out  that  hurts. 

He  never  came  back.  I  think  he  must 
have  heard  reports  that  Amelia  was  ex- 
travagant because  she  had  some  of  the 
rooms  done  over  since  she  came  home, 
but  we  get  a  lot  more  comfort  out  of  our 
house  now  anyway.  Nothing  spoils 
easily,  and  we  can  use  every  room  with- 
out thinkin'  how  hard  it  will  be  to  get 
it  cleaned  again. 

LOVE  IN  A  BUNGALOW". 

Now,  I  suppose  you'll  think  a  home- 
maker  course  wasn't  going  to  do  my 
niece  so  much  good  after  all,  as  far  as 
homemaking  goes.  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  it  myself,  for  I  do  think  it's  nice  for 
every  girl  to  have  a  home  of  her  own, 
but  she  was  married  last  month.  She 
met  him  at  the  college,  and  I  think 
they'll  get  on  all  right,  for  he  seems  kind 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Rambouillet  Sheep  in  France 

A  Source  of  Wealth  for  Princes,  Nobility 
and  Convents. 

It  is  claimed  that  from  the  earliest  times 
Merinos  have  rendered  material  profits 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  breed  of 
sheep  where  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able. A  bold  statement  this  perhaps,  but 
one  that  will  bear  thorough  investigation. 
"Merinos  made  the  wealth  of  Segovia." 
In  the  Middle  Ages  princes,  the  nobility 
and  convents  derived  their  riches  from 
large  flocks  of  Merinos  in  Spain.  And 
wherever  they  have  been  introduced  —  the 
United  States,  South  America,  France, 
Germany,  South  Africa  and  Australia  — 
they  have  proved  their  value  for  crossing 
purposes,  in  refining  coarse  wools  and  im- 
parting to  mutton  breeds  the  quality  of  do- 
ing well  in  arid  regions  where  scanty  herb- 
age prevails ;  while  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates, provided  it  be  not  too  humid,  they 
have  by  their  robust  constitution  and  ver- 
satility demonstrated  their  superiority  as 
economical  producers  of  fine  wool. 

A  special  correspondent  to  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  says : 

The  Merino  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Spain.  A  French  variety 
of  improved  Merinos  is  known  as  the  Ram- 
bouillet. It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  on 
behalf  of  this  journal  to  inspect  the  world- 
famous  flock  at  Rambouillet,  France.  There 
are  Rambouillets  and  Rambouillets,  even  in 
France,  as  the  French  Government  points 
out.  Rambouillets  are,  of  course,  nothing 
but  straight  Spanish  Merinos,  without  a 
drop  of  any  other  blood,  improved  by  se- 
lection through  127  generations  of  con- 
sanguinous  breeding.  This  persistent  in- 
breeding for  so  long  a  period  has  necessi- 
tated the  most  vigorous  selection  of  flock 
rams.  But  results  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, for  official  documents  show,  from 
1794  to  1910,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent, 
in  live  weight  and  200  per  cent,  in  wool 
production.  The  Rambouillet  possesses  a 
fleece  having  all  the  qualities  of  the  best 
wools — density,  fineness,  firmness,  length 
of  fibre,  uniformity,  homogeneity,  elastici- 
ty, strength  and  yolk. 

Three  families,  each  having  the  same 
common  ancestors  and  endowed  with  the 
same  general  qualities  have  been  created. 
The  first  type  has  three  "cravats,"  or  col- 
lars, around  the  neck,  and  what  is  known 
as  the  double  apron  in  front  of  the  brisket, 
and  wool  in  folds  on  the  legs.  The  quality 
of  the  wool  is  superfine  and  extra  fine.  It 
is  very  heavy,  the  yolk  is  yellow  and  the 
crimps   or  undulations,   are  very  close  to- 


The  busy  farmer  will  appreciate  these 
short  sketches  from  other  farm  journ- 
als dealing  with  subjects  in  which  he 
is  intensely  interested.  Farmer's  Mag- 
azine is  striving  to  make  this  a  feature 
of  each  issue  besides  presenting  its  us- 
ual quota  of  interesting  material  on  all 
phases  of  farm  life.  The  papers  from 
which  the  articles  are  taken  are  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  themselves. — 
Editor. 


gether — 40  to  45  to  the  inch.  The  second 
type  is  intermediary,  with  two  "cravats," 
one  "apron,"  and  few  folds.  The  wool  is 
superfine,  of  medium  weight  and  the  yolk 
is  lemon-colored.  The  fibre  has  crimps 
running  35  to  40  to  the  inch.  The  third 
type  has  scarcely  any  folds,  one  "cravat," 
and  one  apron.  The  wool  is  superfine  and 
fine,  light  in  weight,  with  a  white  yolk,  very 
fluidal.  The  crimps  are  25  to  35  to  the 
inch. 

It  is  found  convenient  at  Rambouillet  to 
have  the  lambs  dropped  in  November  and 
December.  As  soon  as  a  lamb  is  born  it 
is  marked  on  the  left  side  with  the  same 
number  as  its  dam.  Then  at  weaning  time 
it  is  given  its  own  number.  In  keeping  the 
books,  it  is  customary  to  revert  to  No.  1 
when  No.  3,000  is  reached.  Mother  and 
young  are  placed  in  a  small  pen  for  sev- 
eral days  before  they  are  turned  with  the 
flock.  The  flock  is  kept  up  to  a  numerical 
strength  of  about  400  head.  This  is  as 
many  as  the  farm  can  conveniently  accom- 
modate. Ewes  are  never  sold  for  breeding 
purposes  without  the  buyer  takes  rams, 
and  even  then  very  few  are  disposed  of. 
Fifteen  to  thirty-six  months  is  the  age 
at  which  rams  are  generally  sold,  and  some 
sell  as  high  as  $600.  The  records  are  kept 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  accompanies  the  sale  of 
every  sheep.  The  lambs  are  weighed  every 
month  during  the  first  year,  and  all  ob- 
servations relating  thereto  are  entered  in 
the  flock  register.  Classification  of  indi- 
viduals takes  place  during  the  first  shear- 
ing, so  that  every  animal  as  much  as  fifteen 
months  old  is  perfectly  known  and  its  mer- 
its thoroughly  appreciated.  The  sheep  are 
presented  before  the  prospective  buyers 
without  any  preparation  or  any  attempt 
to  hide  their  imperfections,  and  the  buyer 
is  allowed  the  greatest  independence  in 
making  his  selections.  Shearing  invariably 
takes  place  from  April  15  to  May  10,  so 
that  there  is  never  any  question  concerning 
the  age  of  the  wool  growth. 


As  would  be  presumed,  the  very  inten- 
sive breeding  operations  carried  out  at 
Rambouillet  under  Government  control, 
where  the  most  comprehensive  records  of 
the  progenitors  have  been  kept  for  such  a 
long  period  and  where  every  incentive  ob- 
tains to  suppress  mediocrity  and  encourage 
only  the  use  of  the  very  finest  individuals 
for  breeding  purposes,  have  produced  a 
flock  unique  in  the  annals  of  live  stock 
breeding.  And  according  to  the  great 
fundamental  law  of  heredity — the  guide- 
post  of  all  breeders — the  prepotent  influ- 
ence on  native  stock,  which  rams  from  the 
flock  exert,  should  be  of  the  most  intense 
character.  South  African  buyers  are  well 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  since  the  efforts, 
dating  back  several  years,  to  rehabilitate 
the  flocks  in  that  country,  liberal  purchases 
of  Rambouillet  rams  have  been  made.  Un- 
fortunately the  prevalence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  France  during  1912  stop- 
ped exportations.  And  yet  this  flock  is 
practically  isolated,  there  are  no  other 
sheep  within  miles,  and  no  other  than  their 
own  farm  stock  is  allowed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  enter  the  grounds  of  Ram- 
bouillet, so  that  the  flock  is  almost  assur- 
ed against  contagion  from  an  outside 
source.  Even  to  visit  the  farm  necessi- 
tates Government  authorization.  I  saw 
several  magnificent  young  rams  which 
would  do  grand  work  on  the  range,  and  it 
seemed  almost  a  shame  to  see  them  there 
awaiting  buyers.  October  and  November 
are  the  best  months  for  purchasing. 


Ready-to- Wear  Roads 

Too  Much  Left  for  Time  and  Tires  to  Do. 

The  road  work  will  soon  be  done  again 
and  then  we  shall  have  some  more  fresh 
gravel.  The  following  appeal  in  the 
Farmers'  Advocate  for  ready-to-wear  roads 
should  do  more  than  merely  bring  forth  the 
response  of  "Them's  my  sentiments.' 

It  is  an  indication  of  a  healthful  public 
spirit  that  the  attention  of  the  country  is 
so  earnestly  directed  to  the  good-roads  pro- 
position as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Every- 
body wants  good  roads.  The  man  who  is 
going  to  run  for  office  and  the  man  who 
walks  out  to  vote  for  him,  are  all  alike  in 
their  claim  for  a  road  that  will  facilitate 
progress.  Whether  a  man  rides  a  mule 
or  an  auto,  good  roads  are  an  essential  to 
success  in  making  a  conquest  of  distance. 
Good  roads  are  a  good  thing,  and  good 
roads  we  must  have.  There  is  no  getting 
around  it,  we  must  get  at  it  with  pick  and 
shovel  and  teams,  and  place  load  after  load 
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of  gravel  and  stone  upon  the  road.  That 
apparently  is  the  way  to  make  good  roads 
— first  make  them  well  nigh  impassable, 
trusting  that  time  and  tires  will  do  all  that 
remains  to  be  done.  That  is  making  good 
roads  as  you  go  along.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  purpose  of  driving  is  gener- 
ally something'  very  different  from  packing 
gravel.  Making  roads  good  by  the  tins 
wear  and  tear  process  is  not  as  good  as  it 
looks,  though  the  look  part  is  far  from  be- 
ing considered  favorable.  What  is  wanted 
is  ready-to-wear  roads.  We  have  ready-to- 
wear  clothing  and  ready-to-wear  boots  and 
ready-to-wear  hats  and  caps.  What  are  we 
thinking  about  that  we  are  content  with 
anything  short  of  ready-to-wear  roads.  He 
is  a  poor  tailor  who  said:  "your  coat  will 
come  to  you"  and  he  is  a  poor  road-maker 
who  says  "the  road  will  come  to  you."  No 
doubt  it  will,  seeing  you  cannot  keep  away 
from  it.  It  is  so  that  with  present  road- 
making  machinery  ready-to-wear  roads  are 
not  practicable.  Let  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  country  be  turned  in  this  direction 
to  evolve  some  method  of  packing  road  ma- 
terial that  will  be  within  the  reach,  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  of  every  munici- 
pality. It  may  be  more  expensive  to  make 
ready-to-wear  roads,  and  it  may  not  be. 
The  initial  outlay  does  not  count  the  cost 
from  both  ends  of  the  job.  Suppose  one 
hundred  farmers  go  over  a  certain  piece 
of  road  every  day  and  it  takes  ten  minutes 
more  time  every  trip  on  account  of  fresh 
gravel  unpacked,  how  much  will  that  mean 
in  a  week  or  a  month?  When  a  person 
begins  to  figure  up  the  time  lost  simply  be- 
cause roads  are  not  ready-to-wear,  the 
item  of  expense  may  be  counter-balanced 
one  hundred  times.  Wearing  the  roads  in- 
to passable  form  wears  out  the  buggy  and 
wears  the  horses  feet.  It  wears  a  woman's 
nerves  and  wears  out  a  man's  patience. 
It  wears  an  automobile  worse  than  any- 
thing it  is  true;  but  just  now  we  are  making 
an  appeal  to  the  farmer  and  would  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  prejudice  the  case  by  any 
unfortunate  remarks  however  popular  they 
might  be  in  other  circles. 

Packing  gravel  with  inch  tires  and 
horse's  hoofs  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  piece 
of  work,  and  it  is  a  slow  piece  of  work 
especially  in  a  dry  season.  It  extends  quite 
often  through  the  summer  months.  Fresh 
gravel  is  a  great  big  obstacle  to  pleasure 
driving  at  the  very  season  when  people  are 
seized  with  the  impulse  to  go  somewhere. 

Our  fathers  and  grand-fathers  made 
roads  by  putting  on  fresh  gravel  and  then 
getting  on  top  of  it.  Yes,  but  they  got 
on  the  top  of  it  with  the  heavy  wagon 
which  has  been  very  much  displaced  by  the 
lighter  rigs.  We  are  not  to  suppose  either 
that  they  had  crushed  stone  to  deal  with 
and  they  got  on  top  of  it  with  their  bare 
feet  or  rubber  tires. 

A  few  years  ago  crushed  stone  of  a 
coarse  type  was  used  freely  on  the  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  writer,  and  of  course, 
the  people  using  the  roads,  tried  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  unpackable  ma- 
terial, and  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession there  were  many  places  where  the 
King's  highway  was  relegated  to  the  ditch. 
Crushed  stone  and  fresh  gravel  are  both 
splendid  material  for  good  road-making, 
but  the  system  of  getting  it  in  shape  is 
what  is  wrong.  We  are  making  good  roads 
by  a  bad  process. 


The  heavy  road-roller  may  be  too  pon- 
derous for  some  roads  and  too  expensive 
for  some  localities,  but  that  is  not  saying 
that  ready-to-wear  roads  are  out  of  the 
question.  Scientific  road-making  is  not  to 
be  side-tracked  until  it  suits  the  big  road- 
roller  to  come  our  way.  Scientific  road- 
making  will  not  stop  short  of  a  smooth 
surface;  a  finished  job — a  ready-to-wear 
road. 


How   Journalism    is   Being 

Taught  in  a  Canadian 

College 

Practical  and  Progressive  Policies  of  the 
0.  A.  C. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College,  at  Guelph,  has  included 
in  the  English  studies  for  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Year  students  a  course  in  Agricul- 
tural Journalism.  As  far  as  can  be  learned 
the  famous  old  college  was  the  first  in 
Canada  to  consider  that  a  knowledge  of 
journalistic  methods  would  be  of  use  to 
its  students,  and  it  was  also  the  first  to 
act  upon  that  belief.  That  the  initial  move 
in  this  respect  should  have  been  taken  by 
an  agricultural  college  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  as  it  indicates  the  practical  and  pro- 
gressive nature  of  the  policies  which  direct 
such  institutions.  According  to  the  idea  of 
the  general  public,  an  agricultural  college 
is  one  which  confines  its  instruction  solely 
to  agricultural  subjects.  But  only  in  so  far 
as  the  handicrafts  and  sciences  are  taught 
is  this  true. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  belief  that  this  ability 
of  a  student  to  readily  and  adequately  ex- 
press the  knowledge  he  possesses  is  as  great 
an  asset  as  the  knowledge  itself.  Conse- 
quently the  English  course  at  the  college 
is  very  comprehensive  and  practical,  and 
the  requirements  for  promotion  in  the  sub- 
jects are  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  course 
was  so  established  under  the  able  regime 
of  Dr.  Mills,  a  former  president  of  the 
college,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Domin- 
ion Railway  Commission.  Under  his  cap- 
able successor,  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  the 
course  has  been  strengthened  and  extended 
to  suit  the  growing  needs  of  the  times. 
To  public  speaking,  essay  writing  and  the 
study  of  literature  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
given  in  all  the  classes,  and  Professor  J. 
M.  Reynolds,  the  efficient  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  insists  upon  a  certain 
standard  of  ability  before  promotion  in 
his  subjects  is  permitted. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Dr.  Creelman  that 
"When  a  student  is  unable  to  express  him- 
self, he  is  not  very  sure  of  the  thoughts 
or  knowledge  he  wishes  to  convey."  That 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
power  of  expression  links  itself  to  all 
branches  of  study.  By  adequate  study 
and  practice  any  man  may  learn  how  to 
express  the  knowledge  he  possesses. 

The  value  of  the  strong  course  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has 
been  evident  from  the  earliest  years  of  the 
institution.  Ability  in  public  speaking 
has  brought  the  graduates  of  the  college 
right  to  the  front,  and  has  made  them  a 
big  factor  in  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture. 


But  why  teach  journalism  to  the  stud- 
ents of  an  agricultural  college?  In  the 
first  place,  the  sphere  of  the  Agricultural 
Press  of  Canada  is  a  rapidly  widening  one. 
The  farm  papers,  usually  twice-a-week, 
weekly  or  monthly  publications  are  de- 
manding skilled  men  who  have  broadened 
their  practical  training  by  study  at  an 
agricultural  college.  They  are  asking  for 
men  who  are  able  to  show  up  the  vital 
truth  of  agricultural  problems  in  language 
the  everyday  reader  can  understand,  and 
are  able  to  present  the  truth  in  a  way  that 
will  call  forth  the  reader's  interest. 

A  few  years  ago  at  the  instance  of  Prof. 
C.  C.  James,  then  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tried  the  experiment  of  placing  a 
representative  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  the  province.  The  move  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  there  are  now  thirty-one  of 
these  each  with  his  local  office  and  some 
with  an  assistant  or  assistants.  From  time 
to  time  these  men  are  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare articles  for  the  local  papers  and  the 
ability  to  wield  a  ready  pen  is  extremely 
useful.  A  knowledge  of  journalism  and  its 
methods  is  also  found  very  useful  in  en- 
abling the  representatives  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  work  and  place  themselves 
in  closer  touch  with  the  people. 

The  writings  that  minister  to  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  day  and  those  that  may 
be  classed  as  permanent  literature  show 
marked  differences.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
latter  only  which  has  hitherto  practically 
dominated  the  college  class  room  during  the 
time  for  the  study  of  English.  But  if  a 
writer  prepare  for  a  periodical  an  article 
in  the  true  classroom  essay  style,  he  soon 
finds  that  it  is  likely  to  be  but  coolly  re- 
garded by  practical  editors.  Though  jour- 
nalism may  lack  ideals,  it  certainly  does 
not  lack  ideas,  and  throughout  the  differing 
ideas  of  different  editors  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  matter,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  a  clearly  defined  thread  of  resemb- 
lance. Editors  of  the  best  papers  like  to 
read  copy  in  which  every  word  is  em- 
ployed for  some  special  purpose  and  none 
can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  lit- 
erary structure.  They  abhor  "padding" 
— writings  in  which  words  are  strung  to- 
gether merely  to  fill  space.  In  the  early 
days  of  journalism  space  frequently  went 
begging.  Every  prosperous  paper  now 
finds  its  space  at  a  premium.  A  crisp,  clear- 
cut  style  in  the  words  of  the  man  in  the 
street  is  what  editors  most  demand.  The 
news  story,  the  interview,  the  technical 
article  arranged  for  popular  reading,  the 
editorial  and  other  forms  of  journalistic 
English  present  in  their  various  forms  a 
wide  field  for  variety.  But  the  same  re- 
quirements dominate,  namely  that  they 
must  command  and  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  people  most  likely  to  want  to  read 
them.  It  was  to  help  students  to  appre- 
ciate these  points  that  the  course  at  the 
0.  A.  C.  was  established. 

To  the  present  time  three  courses,  each 
of  a  week's  duration,  have  been  given  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  They 
were  in  February,  1911,  1912  and  1913. 
They  are  taken  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Year  students  and  to  each  class  a  different 
course  is  given,  so  that  students  who  have 
been  graduated  have  had  at  least  two 
weeks'  training  in  the  subject.  This  is 
not  much,  it  is  true,  but  the  readiness  and 
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enthusiasm  of  the  students  make  up  to 
some  extent  for  the  short  time  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  much  more  is  accomplished 
than  might  generally  be  supposed.  The 
course  has  to  be  taken  seriously,  as  the 
marks  given  count  upon  the  term  record 
of  the  individuals  of  the  classes. 


The  Profit  in  Horse  Radish 

A  Home  Industry  for  the  Winter  Months. 

Few  farmers  realize  the  money  value  of 
this  product.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how 
many  farmers'  wives  especially  in  the 
prairie  provinces  depend  upon  it  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  the  household  income, 
selling  it  prepared  for  table  use  at  any 
of  the  town  stores.  The  Country  Gentleman 
publishes  the  following  article  on  the  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  of  the  plant  for 
market. 

Almost  every  farmer  raises  horseradish 
in  some  form.  It  is  seldom  cultivated,  be- 
ing left  to  grow  or  die  as  it  will.  Notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  attention  that  horse- 
radish usually  receives,  it  is  relished  by 
nearly  every  one  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  condiments. 

It  is  propagated,  not  by  sowing  the  seed, 
but  by  cutting  sections  of  the  root  and 
planting  them.  A  root  about  8  inches  in 
length  and  %  incn  m  thickness  makes  an 
ideal  "set."  As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring  it  should  be  cultivat- 
ed thoroughly  and  deeply.  Then  the  plot 
should  be  well  harrowed  and  left  as  smooth 
as  possible. 

Horseradish  should  be  planted  in  rows 
3V2  feet  apart  and  the  plants  set  2  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  best  method  of 
planting  that  we  have  found  is  by  means  of 
an  iron  dibber  made  of  a  rod  of  iron  about 
2  feet  in  length  and  3/i  inch  thick.  This  is 
sharpened  to  a  point  at  one  end  while  the 
other  end  is  bent  to  form  a  handle.  This 
will  pierce  the  soil  very  easily.  The  dibber 
should  be  pushed  to  the  desired  depth, 
withdrawn,  and  the  root  set  about  2  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  plant 
our  horseradish  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
every  root  slanting  in  the  same  direction. 
The  plants  seem  to  grow  better  and  are 
more  easily  dug  in  the  fall. 

If  the  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground  in  a 
short  time.  Cultivation  should  begin  im- 
mediately and  should  be  continued  until 
the  plants  cover  the  ground,  which  they 
will  do  very  soon  when  once  started.  Af- 
ter this  they  will  take  care  of  themselves 
until  time  to  harvest. 

The  best  horseradish  for  selling  by  the 
root  is  that  which  is  large  and  has  as  few 
side  roots  as  possible.  Many  growers  advo- 
cate lifting  the  root  when  the  side  roots 
begin  to  appear  and  running  a  knife  around 
it,  cutting  them  off,  but  we  have  not  found 
it  a  paying  practice.  On  very  loose  soils 
this  method  may  be  used  successfully,  but 
on  heavier  soils  the  labor  is  too  great. 

The  horseradish  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  as  long  as  possible  in  the  fall,  for 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October 
the  roots  grow  the  most.  When  ready  to 
dig  we  plow  round  the  rows  twice,  the 
first  time  about  4  inches  from  the  plant 
and  the  next  time  running  the  plow  very 
deep  and  taking  out  the  whole  plant.     The 
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loose  dirt  is  then  shaken  off,  the  top  re- 
moved, and  the  roots  thrown  together  in 
piles,  after  which  they  are  gathered  into  a 
wagon  and  either  packed  in  the  cellar  or 
stored  in  pits  out-of-doors  for  the  winter. 
If  placed  in  the  cellar  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  horseradish  covered  with  dirt 
or  sand,  as  it  dries  easily  and  becomes 
worthless. 

We  market  very  littls  horseradish  by 
the  root,  but  grind  it  and  sell  in  this  form. 
When  everything  is  frozen  up  outside  put- 
ting up  horseradish  is  a  good  way  to  add 
to  one's  income. 

Our  outfit  comprises  a  gasoline  engine, 
grinder,  tubs,  knives,  jars,  tables  and  other 
small  articles.  The  grinder  is  a  food-chop- 
per with  a  power  attachment.  The  horse- 
radish is  forced  through  the  tiny  holes  and 
ground  as  fine  as  desired.  The  first  opera- 
tion is  trimming.  All  the  side  roots  are 
taken  off  and  sorted,  the  best  ones  being 
saved  to  plant  the  following  spring.  The 
others  with  the  main  root  are  put  into  a 
tub  and  washed  clean  and  scraped.  We 
use  an  ordinary  short-bladed  paring  knife 
for  the  scraping.  As  fast  as  cleaned  the 
roots  are  thrown  into  fresh,  clean  water. 
When  ready  to  grind  we  place  a  tub  partly 
filled  with  50  per  cent,  white-wine  vinegar, 
so  that  the  radish  will  fall  into  it  as  it 
comes  from  the  grinder.  Horseradish  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  air  after  being 
ground,  but  must  be  covered  immediately 
with  vinegar  to  keep  it  white. 

We  sell  the  grated  horseradish  in  bulk, 
tumblers  and  bottles.  Each  tumbler  holds 
8  ounces,  has  a  tin  top  with  a  paraffin  pap- 
er fitted  under  it  and  makes  an  attractive 
package.  A  neat  printed  label  describing 
the  contents  and  advertising  the  packer  is 
placed  on  all  our  goods.  The  bottles  hold 
6  ounces  each  and  are  used  mostly  for  ship- 
ping. Horseradish  in  bulk  is  sold  to  res- 
taurants. 

In  our  own  city  we  receive  90  cents  a  doz- 
en  for   the   tumblers   and    bottles    and   25 


cents  a  quart  for  the  bulk  product.  We 
deliver  at  least  once  a  week  and  find  it  a 
very  paying  part  of  our  business,  as  most 
of  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  when  we  are  not  oth- 
erwise very  busy. 

The  Welsh  Colonists  in 
Patagonia 

How  the  Pioneers  Thrive  in  the  Face  of 
Disaster. 

In  Wales  there  was  an  ancient  prophecy 
that  Patagonia  was  to  be  colonized  by 
Welsh  people;  that  there  was  to  grow  up 
there  a  new  Wales,  says  The  Breeders' 
Gazette.  There  was,  I  think,  pressure 
brought  to  bear  in  Wales  by  Great  Britain, 
that  the  Welsh  people  must  learn  English 
in  the  schools.  Thus  there  was  danger 
that  the  Welsh  language  would  be  lost. 
This  resulted,  after  a  time,  in  the  plant- 
ing of  a  Welsh  colony  in  Patagonia.  The 
colonists  chose  the  valley  of  Chubut.  They 
chose  wisely,  as  it  is  a  fine  valley,  wide  and 
fertile. 

They  were  poor  people  who  first  came. 
They  had  all  sorts  of  hardships.  It  is 
likely  that  they  would  have  starved  had 
not  the  Indians  been  kind.  Guanacos  were 
abundant  and  their  flesh  was  fairly  good. 
The  Welsh  plowed  and  sowed  grain  on  the 
rich  soil  of  the  valley.  Not  knowing  the 
desert  nature  of  the  region  they  were  dis- 
appointed, securing  but  a  small  harvest. 
Later  they  learned  to  take  water  from  the 
river  and  irrigation  came.  Then  the  Welsh 
people  throve,  as  pioneers  thrive.  They 
were  poor  in  money  but  rich  in  soil,  wheat, 
cows,  sheep  and  children.  They  built  vil- 
lages. Rawson,  which  was  their  capital, 
is  near  the  sea.  Trelew  is  twelve  miles  up 
the  valley,  Gaiman  higher  up.  They  had 
nearly  the  whole  valley  under  cultivation 
for      some      twenty-four      miles.        Their 
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churches  stood,  comely  little  edifices  of 
brick,  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  val- 
ley. They  were  a  most  religious  folk,  and 
they  had  their  own  language. 

South  America  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
it  is  so  unlike  our  own  land.  The  Chubut 
River  is  a  long  river  and  not  large  at  a 
normal  stage  of  water.  Its  valley  is  in  the 
lower  part  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide. 
Its  source  is  in  the  mighty  Andes.  Snow- 
fall in  the  Andes  is  variable.  After  some 
years  there  came  a  winter  of  unusually 
heavy  snowfall  in  the  mountains.  When 
spring  came  there  was  rain.  The  river 
rose  and  kept  on  rising.  It  overflowed 
the  fields.  It  destroyed  the  crops  and 
some  of  the  homes.  A  few  years  later  came 
a  worse  flood,  one  that  covered  the  valley 
deep  and  destroyed  every  church  but  one. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  swept  away.  The 
valley  was  water-swept  for  months.  In 
forty  years  have  come  four  overflows.  They 
will  come  again,  no  doubt.  This  is  the 
secret  sorrow  of  Chubut.  Many  colonists 
went  away.  They  are  found  to-day  inland, 
toward  the  Andes,  or  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  or  south  in  the  camp,  keeping 
sheep. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  yet  hope  for  Chu- 
but. Alfalfa  fields  are  very  profitable. 
Apple-growing  is  about  to  be  developed. 
There  are  high  lands  not  yet  irrigated, 
splendid  fruit  lands.  There  is  chance  to 
protect  part  of  the  lands  from  floods.  Some 
day  perhaps  Chubut  will  rank  along  with 
our  own  Hood  River  Valley  as  an  apple- 
growing  district.  The  descendants  of  the 
old  Welsh  colonists  are  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising.    The  schools  are  good. 

Curiously  enough  there  are  now  many 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  Chubut.  Argen- 
tines own  estancias  and  farms.  Italians 
own  orchards  and  gardens.  When  I  had 
been  but  a  few  days  in  Trelew  I  met  a 
young  Argentine  estanciero  who  became 
interested  in  my  mission  of  exploration. 
"Will  you  permit  me  to  show  you  Chu- 
but?" he  asked.    Gladly  I  assented. 

What  cavalcades  we  met  along  the  way 
Great  ox  teams,  immense,  quaint,  long- 
horned  beasts,  were  bringing  down  the  wool 
of  the  Cordilleras.  Mule  teams  in  trains 
were  coming  down  with  wool  or  going  back 
with  galvanized  iron,  flour  and  Paraguay- 
an tea.  Some  wagons  were  heavily  laden 
with  wire  for  some  new  estancia  in  the 
desert.  On  the  one  side  were  the  farms, 
the  fields  yellow  with  wheat  or  green  with 
alfalfa;  on  the  other  side  the  dry  brush- 
covered  desert. 

One  evening  when  I  was  specially  tired, 
for  we  had  journeyed  far  and  seen  much 
and  the  roads  had  been  rough,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  ahead  of  us  a  fine  estancia 
house,  set  about  with  trees,  our  resting 
place  for  the  night.  Our  unexpecting  host 
proved  friendly  and  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come. It  seemed  hard  to  wait  for  dinner — 
we  had  lunched  at  a  shepherd's  hut — but 
at  last  that  also  was  on  the  table.  We  were 
just  taking  our  places  when  we  heard  the 
honk-honk  of  an  automobile  horn.  We 
went  forth  to  welcome  the  newcomers,  who 
proved  to  be  the  mayor  of  the  nearest  vil- 
lage and  the  governor  of  the  territory. 
Much  handshaking  and  introduction  fol- 
lowed. The  governor  proved  a  fine-looking 
old  man  with  a  strong  Indian  cast  to  his 
features.  He  spoke  no  English  and  was 
from  the  North.     Meanwhile  a  new  scene 


of  activity  began  in  the  kitchen.  Fowls 
were  hurriedly  yanked  from  their  roosts, 
separated  from  their  heads  and  divested  of 
their  feathers.  Dinner  must  be  gotten 
afresh  for  the  five  new-comers.  Would  we 
live  until  it  was  served?  We  lived,  and  at 
last  were  seated  at  table.  How  ravenous 
we  were!  At  ten  we  adjourned  to  the 
parlor. 

At  that  time  I  understood  little  of  Span- 
ish conversation.  The  governor  was  an  old 
hero,  a  modest  man  but  one  who  had  done 
deeds  worthy  of  epics.  He  had  also,  as 
Indians  have,  an  excellent  memory.  He 
was  asked  to  tell  of  an  expedition  that  he 
had  made  many  years  before  with  troops 
through  the  back  country  of  Patagonia, 
battling  with  Indians.  He  had  disappeared 
with  500  mounted  men  into  the  wilderness, 
following  the  base  of  the  Andes  southward 
and  had  months  afterward  emerged  at  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  As  the  old  man  re- 
peated the  story  he  grew  more  and  more 
interested.  At  last  he  arose  to  his  feet. 
Of  course  we  all  arose.  Quite  unconscious- 
ly he  went  on  with  the  story.  Minutes  pass- 
ed, hours  passed,  the  story  went  on.  That  it 
was  interesting  in  every  word  I  could  tell 
by  watching  the  faces  of  those  who  un- 
derstood it.  At  half  past  one  in  the  morn- 
ing the  story  came  to  an  end.  Quite  sim- 
ply the  governor  asked  if  he  might  go  to 
bed.  I  think  we  were  all  ready  to  drop 
with  weariness,  all  but  that  old  man.  Next 
morning  at  six  he  sprang  out  of  his  bed, 
fresh  as  a  lark,  dressed,  and  called  for 
his  Paraguayan  tea.  —  Joseph  E.  Wing. 

Electric  Power  on  the  Farm 

What  Two-Horse  Power  Will  do  And  What 
it  Will  Cost. 

Three  questions  of  vital  interest  to  pro- 
gressive farmers  are  "What  service  has  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  On- 
tario rendered  the  municipalities  and  farm- 
ers of  this  province  to  date?"  "What  is 
it  in  position  to  do  for  them  in  the  near 
future?"  and  "What  are  the  conditions 
under  which  a  farmer  in  Ontario  can  be 
supplied  with  electric  power?"  Consider- 
able light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  article  taken  from  The  Weekly 
Sun. 

The  Syndicate  System. 

The  introduction  of  the  rural  telephone 
and  the  acquisition  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery on  the  farms  in  the  past  have  been 
stepping  stones  in  the  process  of  rendering 
farm  life  more  desirable.  The  next  step 
is  the  acquisition  of  electric  power,  and  it 
is  a  long  one.  The  farmer  is  familiar  en- 
ough with  electrical  power  to  be  convinced 
of  its  superiority  over  older  methods.  What 
he  wants  to  know  is  the  extent  to  which 
he  can  use  electrical  power,  and  what  it 
will  cost  him.  Though  a  farmer's  demands 
vary  during  the  year,  his  maximum  average 
requirements  for  ordinary  purposes  would 
be  between  two  and  five  horse-power.  Two 
horse-power  would  do  most  of  his  work, 
such  as  lighting,  pumping  water,  operating 
separator,  etc.  For  threshing,  and  silo 
filling,  he  would  require  15  to  25  horse-pow- 
er. Up  to  the  present  the  farmer  has  done 
the  ordinary  round  of  labors  as  best  he 
could,  and  for  the  heavier  operations,  has 
waited  for  the  steam  engine  to   come  his 


way.  The  commission  offers  a  steady,  flex- 
ible supply  of  power,  which  is  convenient, 
always  available  and  much  cheaper  than 
steam,  as  will  be  demonstrated  presently. 
He  may  buy  a  2,  3  or  5  horse-power  motor 
at  a  cost  of  from  $100  to  $207,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  for  threshing,  sawing  wood 
and  silo  filling,  a  syndicate  owned  motor 
and  transformer  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  A  three  phase,  20  horse-pow- 
er motor  would  cost  a  group  of  farmers 
about  $365.  Let  a  syndicate  of  farmers  get 
together,  each  contracting  for,  say,  2  horse- 
power, and  altogether  drawing  30  horse- 
power. Each  can  use  his  2  horse-power  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  others,  and  for  the 
heavier  operations,  such  as  threshing  and 
silo  filling,  most  of  the  30  horse-power  can 
6e  concentrated  on  one  farm,  by  means  of 
the  syndicate-owned  movable  motor  and 
transformer.  Thus  by  taking  turns  all 
heavy  operations  can  be  done  conveniently 
and  efficiently,  while  there  is  as  well  a  con- 
stant supply  of  less  power  for  minor  opera- 
tions, such  as  lighting,  separation,  pumping, 
etc. 

What  Must  Farmer  Pay? 

What  the  per  horse-power  delivered  to 
farm  premises  will  be  must  depend  on  a 
score  of  conditions,  among  them  being  how 
far  a  farmer  is  from  the  station,  how  many 
farmers  are  sharing  in  the  service  and 
therefore  in  the  cost  of  the  local  circuit. 
A  farmer  outside  Toronto  would  have  to 
pay  $18.50  per  horse-power,  which  is  the 
initial  cost  at  Toronto,  plus  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  line  from 
Toronto  to  his  and  his  neighbor's  meters. 
It  will  cost  the  farmers  of  Toronto  town- 
ship $18.50,  plus  about  $18  per  year  on 
cost  of  construction,  plus  a  fixed  service 
charge  of  about  $2  per  month.  This  means 
that  a  2  horse-power  service  for  a  farmer, 
near  Toronto,  the  year  round  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100. 

What  He  Gets  in  Return. 

Fables  have  been  written,  telling  of  won- 
derful things  wrought  by  magic,  but  few 
of  them  equal  the  true  story  of  what  has 
been  done  by  electricity  in  the  homes  and 
barns  of  Ontario  farms  which  have  already 
been  served.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers 
in  St.  Thomas  district  have  their  homes 
lighted  and  heated,  and  their  house  and 
barn  work  done  by  the  Niagara  cataract, 
150    miles    away. 

Cheaper  Than  Steam. 

As  a  demonstration  of  what  could  be 
done  on  the  farm  by  electricity,  and  at  what 
cost,  the  Commission  sent  out  a  transform- 
er, and  motor  wagon  to  various  farms.  One 
of  these  was  sent  to  Geo.  Raymond,  Con- 
cession 3,  North  Oxford  County,  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Ingersoll.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's barn  and  house  were  already  pro- 
vided with  a  two  horse-power,  25  cycle,  110 
volt  motor,  which  was  movable,  several 
switches  being  provided  for  house  and  barn. 
With  these  were  a  score  of  appliances 
which  operated  the  separator,  pulper,  straw 
cutter,  water  service,  etc.  All  that  need 
be  said  is  that  the  work  for  which  the  ap-. 
pliances  are  intended  was  efficiently  done. 
The  Commission's  equipment,  consisting  of 
a  heavier  motor,  came  to  do  the  heavy 
work. 

Mr.  Raymond  had  1,140  bushels  of  oats 
to   thresh.     The  average   energy  used   for 
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this  was  24^2   horse-power,  the  wires  hav- 
ing been  attached  to  the  large  motor.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-two  bushels  were  thresh- 
ed per  hour,  and  the  total  cost  of  threshing 
the  1,140  bushels  was  $10.15,  whereas  steam 
would    have    cost    $15.79.      This    is    one    of 
scores   of  instances,   indicating  that   about 
33  per  cent,  is  saved  in  threshing  by  elec- 
tricity.    Jas.  Innes,  West  Oxford,  had  476 
bushels  of  wheat  threshed,  using  the  same 
amount  of  horse-power  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4.63,  whereas  steam  would  have  cost  him 
$7.20.     The   same  man   had  his   silo  filled, 
capacity  9,000  cubic  feet,  in  16  hours,  av- 
eraging  25%    horse-power   at    a   total    cost 
of  $9.85,   whereas   steam   would   have   cost 
him    $15.32.      Substitute    syndicate    equip- 
ment for  that  of  the  Commission  and  the 
result   would   be   the   same.     These  figures 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  Hydro- 
Electrie    enterprise   is    economical.      When 
its   use   becomes   widespread     and   general 
power  will  be  cheap  indeed. 

A  Modern  Utopia. 

Let  the  reader  visit  the  premises  of  a 
farmer,  where  a  live  wire  from  the  hydro- 
electric transmission  line  is  doing  the  work, 
and  where  appliances  are  complete.  His 
eyes  will  be  opened.  On  his  way  to  the 
barn  the  visitor  discovers  a  pump  run  by 
a  motor  that  raises  128  gallons  of  water  per 
hour,  and  that  operates  a  cutting  box,  tur- 
nip pulper,  grain  crusher,,  etc.  Nearer  the 
barn  he  finds  the  large  syndicate  motor  and 
transformer,  which  does  the  threshing  and 
silo  filling. 

The  visitor  is  then  introduced  into  the 
house.  Going  into  the  dairy  he  finds  a  mo- 
tor-driven cream  separator,  barrel  churn, 
butter  worker,  and  an  ice  refrigerator, 
which  makes  ten  pounds  of  ice  per  day. 
Passing  to  the  kitchen,  he  discovers  a  wash- 
ing machine,  an  electric  range,  a  tireless 
cooker,  flat  iron,  toaster,  chafing  dish,  im- 
mersion boiler,  disk  stove,  coffee  percolator, 
and  a  tea  samover.  Proceeding  to  the  din- 
ing room,  further  surprises  await  him, 
among  them  being  a  motor-driven  sewing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  an  ozonator,  an 
air  heater,  fans  and  bed  warmers.  Even 
an  electric  cigar  lighter  adorns  the  side  ta- 
ble. Add  to  this  the  brilliant  lighting  of 
every  room  and  the  modern  domestic  Utopia 
is  complete. 

The  Commission  is  taking  steps  to  pro- 
vide electric  railway  facilities  that  the 
farmer  may  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
larger  centres  of  population.  This  subject 
will  be  treated  in  a  a  succeeding  article. 


Nurses  for  Rural  Districts 

Old  Country  Nurses  on   Their   Way  to 
Western  Homestead  Districts. 

The  Home  Economics  Societies  of  Mani- 
toba, in  February  passed  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Dominion  Government 
in  the  matter  of  giving  aid  to  the  Vic- 
torian Order  of  Nurses.  This  order  aims 
to  send  nurses  to  the  homestead  districts 
to  help  the  women  and  children  far  from 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Now  the  Local 
Council  of  Women,  which  is  a  branch  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Council,  is 
bringing  out  from  the  Old  Country,  nurses 


THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Get  more  enjoyment  out 
of  your  pipe  by  smoking 
a  tobacco  that's  had  the 
rough  places  taken  out 
— one  that  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  satisfying. 

When  you  start  a  pipe 
of  Velvet,  you  knowwhy 
popular  opinion  chris- 
tened it  "The  Smoothest 
Tobacco." 


Sold  by  all  dealers, 
15c.  per  tin. 
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Quality  in  Telephones 

High  standard  of  quality  in  a  telephone  is  best  shown  by 
years  of  satisfactory  service — good  service  from  a  telephone 
that  demands  little  or  no  attention. 

That  is  how  our  telephones  have  shown  their  quality. 

Here  is  Good  Proof 

Municipal  telephone  systems  are  developing  in  Ontario. 
Of  the  last  seventeen  municipal  systems  built,  sixteen 
are  using  our  telephones.  That  is  getting  our  share  of 
the  business — and  it  could  not  have  been  secured  in 
the  face  of  the  present  keen  competition  unless  the 
municipalities  establishing  these  new  systems  had  re- 
ceived from  the  municipalities  that  had  been  using  our 
equipment  for  years,  favorable  reports  and  the  strongest 
recommendations. 

Therefore,  if    you    want    anything    in    the    magneto 
telephone  line,  whether  for  a  local,  rural  or  a  municipal 
.system,  we  can  give  it  to  you  first  in  quality  and  first 
in  delivery. 

Something  New 

We  are  exclusive  Canadian  agents  for  Tinol  products 
—  the  greatest  soldering  materials  on  the  market. 
Write  for  particulars. 


Our  No.  3  Bulletin  gives  you 
full  information  in  regard  to 
building  telephone  lines 

We  will  send   this  free  on 
request. 


Our  No.  4  Bulletin  is  new 
and  gives  all  particulars  of 
our  magneto  telephones, 

Ask    for    one    to     be    sent 
you  free. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co. 

LIMITED 
20  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


Western  Canada  College,  Calgary,  Alberta 


Oldest  and  largest 
Boys'  Residential 
and  Day  School  be- 
tween Vancouver  and 
Winnipeg 

Preparation  for  Uni- 
v  c  r  s  i  t  i  e  s,  Royal 
Military  College  and 
business  life. 
Efficient  staff  spa- 
cious grounds,  splen- 
did gymnasium. 
Calendar  and  full  in- 
formation on  request. 


Autumn  Term  commences  September   19th. 


A.  O.  MacRAE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


to  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts  of 
Manitoba.  If  successful  the  work  will 
be  extended  to  provinces  farther  West. 
The  Nor'  West  Farmer  says: 

The  information  that  there  is  a  party  of 
trained  English  nurses  en  route  from  the 
Old  Country  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
their  noble  profession  in  certain  rural  sec- 
tions of  Canada,  is  one  in  which  our 
readers  will  be  interested.  It  is  a  regret- 
able  fact  that  of  the  large  number  of 
nurses  who  take  training  in  our  Canadian 
hospitals,  so  few  select  the  rural  districts 
as  their  field  of  operations.  It  is  a  safe 
statement  that  most  of  our  large  cities 
could  manage  tolerably  well  with  a  smaller 
number  of  nurses  than  are  now  present 
in  these  centres;  it  is  a  very  certain  thing 
that  in  a  great  many  of  the  country 
places,  where  nurses  are  practically  im- 
possible to  engage,  their  aid  would  very 
often  be  a  very  godsend. 

There  is  some  promise  that  the  incoming 
of  a  number  of  Old  Country  nurses  would 
help  matters  somewhat,  but  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  is  need  for  some 
more  systematic  provision  for  a  nursing 
service  in  the  country  than  will  result  from 
depending  simply  upon  this  rather  hap- 
hazard method.  The  Old  Country  nurse, 
when  she  arrives  here  and  looks  the  whole 
situation  over,  will  be  very  likely  also  to 
gravitate  to  the  big  centres  by  virtue  of  the 
very  same  laws  of  attraction  as  have  drawn 
her  Canadian  sister  there  before  her. 

What  is  needed  in  Western  Canada,  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  is  the 
establishment  of  some  new  arrangement 
that  will  provide  the  benefits  of  the  trained 
nursing  for  country  cases.  Just  how  this 
could  be  effected  would  be  well  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions, which  would  pledge  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  support  to  a  rural  nurse  (as  des- 
cribed in  this  paper  a  few  months  ago) 
would  no  doubt  be  largely  effective;  but  at 
the  same  time  one  wonders  whether  or  not 
this  arrangement  would  furnish  the  ser- 
vice to  the  people  who  frequently  need  it 
the  most.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  many  cases  our  public  health  depart- 
ments might  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
guarantee  to  make  up  any  deficit  below  a 
certain  fixed  sum  that  would  be  made  by 
a  selected  nurse  who  would  devote  all  her 
time  to  cases  within  the  municipality,  this 
nurse,  of  course,  to  be  partially  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  health  officer. 

However  the  matter  might  be  worked 
out,  it  is  quite  certain  that  our  Canadian 
nurses  at  present  are  not  distributing 
themselves  in  right  relationship  to  the 
needs.  There  are  many  rural  districts 
that  could  keep  a  nurse  as  busy  as  she 
could  be,  but  that  are  at  present  entirely 
without  one  because,  on  the  one  hand,  our 
nurses  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  opportunities  to  do  profitable  and  sadly 
needed  nursing  work  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  over 
impressed  with  the  supposed  desirability 
of  city  life. 
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P.  A. 

for  pipe 
grouches 


Everybody's 
mighty   strong  for 
Prince  Albert,  because 
it's  tobacco  with  a  smile. 
Sort  of  turns  on  the  sun- 
shine— and    every    time   you 
fire-up  a  jimmy  pipe  or  roll  a 
cigarette  say  to  yourself,  "Old  Man, 
here  goes  for  another  joy  smoke." 
Thousands  of  men  who  never  smoked 
a  pipe  or  rolled  a  cigarette  have  been 
led  to  it"  by  P.  A.,  because  it's  so  good, 
so  sweet  and  fragrant  and  so  fresh. 

Fringe  Albert 

the  inter-national  joy  smoke 

P.  A. 


"Every 

pipe's  a 

jimmy  pipe 

if  it 's  packed 

With   P.  A.' 


is  tobacco  without 
a  bite  and  it  won't 
parch  your  throat. 
You  see,  P.  A.  is  made 
by  a  patented  process 
that  cuts  out  the  bite. 
Why,  you  can  keep 
fired-up  all  the  time  and 
never  get  a  tingle  on  your  tongue  or  a  dry  spot  in  your  throat. 

According  to  Hoyle,  that's  going  some!  And  there's  just  one  way  to 
prove  it.  You  be  game  enough  to  buy  P.  A.  in  theltidy  full  2-oz. 
red  tin.  Then  you'll  know  for  yourself  why  Prince  Albert  is  King 
of  'em  all. 

There's  a  lot  of  ragtime  con  talk  about  "just  as  good  as  P.  A.," 
"  just  like  P.  A."  Get  this:  No  other  tobacco  can  be  like  Prince 
Albert,  because  the  patented  process  is  owned  exclusively  by  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  P.  A.  wasn't  born  twins  and  has 
no  brothers  or  sisters.      Remember  that  ! 

Most  Canadian  dealers  now  sell  Prince  Albert  in  the  tidy  full  2-oz. 
red  tin.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  tell  him  to  order  from 
from  his  jobber.      Leading  Canadian  jobbers  are  now  supplied. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Sahm,  N   C.  U.S.A. 


in  the  tidy 
full  2-oz.  tin. 


A 


BISLEY  TEAM  LEAVING 


Once  again   our  Canadian   Team,  with  their  "Ross   Rifles,"   will   soon    be 
battling  for  the  championship  of  the  Empire. 
The  "Ross"  has  never  yet  failed  to  back  up  the  skill  of  those  who  use  it,  and  doubt- 
less   the    "Canuck    Team"    will    again    give    a    good    account    of    itself. 
THE    ROSS    .280    HIGH    VELOCITY 
has  the  same  barrel  as  the  Ross   Match   Rifle,  and  its   accuracy   and    power   are   unsurpassed    by    any 
sporting  rifle  sold.  THE   NEW   price— ONLY   $55.00 

is  attractive,  and  places  this  wonderful  arm  within  the  reach  of  many  who  hesitated  to  pay  its  former 
price.     The   "Ross"   .280  Sporting   Cartridge,   with  copper  tube  expanding  bullet  (patented),  is  reeom 
mended  for  use  with  the  High  Velocity   Ross,  and  can   be  had   from  dealers  at  $7.50  per  100. 

If    your    dealer    cannot    show    you    this    Ross    Model     write    direct     for     free     illustrated     catalogrue. 
Other  Models  from  $25.00  and   upwards. 

THE  ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY  -  -  -  QUEBEC,  CANADA 
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Why  Farmers  Should  Study 
Climatic   Conditions 

A  Single  Farm  May  Have  Various  Zones 
of  Climate. 

"The  farmer  of  to-morrow  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  at  least  a  smattering  knowl- 
edge of  climatic  conditions  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  earth  as  well  as  on  crops.  To 
be  considered  a  successful  agriculturalist, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  care- 
ful study  to  temperatures  and  to  know  to 
a  certainty,  what  plants  and  grains  best 
subsist  in  climates  of  given  temperatures," 
says  a  writer  in  Popular  Mechanics. 

"The  assertion  of  Eric  R.  Miller,  United 
States  Weather  Forecaster,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  that  a  single  farm  may 
have  its  various  zones  of  temperature  and 
climate,  each  of  which  must  be  recognized 
and  taken  into  account  by  the  farmer,  is 
agreed  to  by  scientists  of  the  United 
States  Government,  who  have  given  the 
matter  study  for  years.  Different  soils,  so 
Mr.  Miller  asserts,  have  the  peculiar  pow- 
er to  produce  local  differences  in  tempera- 
ture. On  reflection  one  can  easily  see  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  power  to  give 
out  heat  by  radiation.  A  good  absorber  is, 
of  course,  a  good  radiator,  and  a  poor  ab- 
sorber is,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  a  poor 
radiator." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Miller  says:  "The  tem- 
perature-changes in  the  soil  are  very  much 
modified  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
above  it.  Clouds,  dust,  and  fog  intercept 
both  incoming  and  outgoing  radiation  so 
that  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  soil 
cannot  be  so  great.  Clouds  and  fog  act  as 
a  blanket;  they  reflect  back  and  radiate 
back  the  heat  sent  out  from  the  ground, 
and  thus  prevent  the  temperature  from 
falling  so  low  as  it  does  on  clear  nights, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  turn  back  or  re- 
plenish the  heat  given  out  by  the  soil. 

' '  The  exposure  of  a  slope  to  the  sunshine 
is  a  factor  of  great  importance,  for  the 
intensity  of  sunlight  is  greatest  on  a  sur- 
face on  which  it  falls  vertically.  Full  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  taken  in  Europe  where 
the  north  banks  of  the  valleys  are  terraced 
and  planted  in  vineyards,  which  could  not 
survive  the  colder  climate  of  the  level 
ground. 

"The  climate  of  this  country  is  marked 
by  greater  variability  than  is  that  of  Eur- 
ope, so  that  it  is  often  important  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  unseasonable  warm  spells  in 
the  spring.  To  this  end  orchards  are 
planted  on  the  northern  slopes  to  retard 
blossoming  in  the  spring,  because  the  cli- 
mate is  colder  there  than  on  the  level 
land.  A  lake  is  of  great  importance  in 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  land 
around,  for  it  takes  more  heat  to  warm 
;i  given  quantity  of  water  to  any  stated 
ii mnber  of  degrees  than  to  warm  the  same 
quantity  of  any  other  substance  to  the 
>;iinc   n umber  of  degrees. 
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Our  Dress 
Department 

Some  Timely  Hints  for 
the  Women 


Gown  of  striped  Trench  voile  heavily  hand- 
embroidered.  The  long  draped  tunic  is  hung 
over  a  skirt  of  the  voile  cut  with  stripes  run- 
ning in  bayadere  fashion.  The  collar  is  edged 
with  a  bias  band  of  taffeta  and  the  ties,  cuffs, 
and  crushed  girdle  are  of  the  same  silk. 


All  the  new  dressi  -  are  very  much  draped  at  present.  This 
model  shows  new  outline  full  about  the  knees  and  tight 
around  the  feet.  The  fuller  blouse,  the  draped  girdle  and  the 
light  lace  fichu  are  all  new  touches  The  material  is  a  lovely 
flowered  satin. 
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iMessaline  dress  showing  touches  of  Bui 
garian  silk  in  the  vestee  and  girdle  anil  the 
embroidered  collar.  The  skirt  is  draped  back 
and  front.  The  sash  is  of  messaline  finished 
with  a  pleating  of  the  same.  The  sleeves  are 
long  and  have  pleatings  of  lace  at  the  cuffs, 
and  there  is  a  lace  guimpe  finished  with  a  high 
collar. 


To  Color  Old  Black  Kid  Gloves 

A  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  black  ink 
will  be  found  to  give  quite  a  nice  color 
to  old  gloves  that  are  worn  off. 

G.  C.  H. 


Others  Use  It  and  Like  It— 

At  First  Many   Would  Not  Believe  That 

MAPLEINE 

could  produce  such  a  delicious  and  altogether  different  flavor.  But  on  receipt  of  a  Cook 
Book  and  a  trial  bottle,  they  discovered  that  Mapeline  possessed  a  flavor  that  trans- 
forms the  every-day  desserts  into  the  most  fascinating  dainties. 

Use  it  like  lemon  and  vanilla,  as  a  flavoring  for  puddings,  cakes,  icings,  sauces,  candies, 
ices  and  summer  dainties. 

Grocers  sell  it,  50c  for  2  oz.  bottle.  If  not,  write  oar  brokers,  F.  E,  Robson,  25  Front  St.  East, 
Toronto,  or  ask  us  for  a  sample,  send  a  2c  stamp. 

CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Send  2c   stamp    for    Mapleine    Cook    Book. 


J 


When  Mr.  Roberts 
Met  Dr.  Dewar 


Or 

&  *»'*'%  a.,     -. 


B 


Y  the  way,  doctor,  why  did  you  decide    J 
on    a    McClary's  Sunshine    Furnace 
for  your  fine  new  home?" 


&£§> 

^ 


"Well,  Mr.  Roberts,  principally  because 
the  Sunshine's  water  pan  is  correctly  plac- 
ed over  the  fuel  door,  so  that  the  moisture, 
as  it  is  evaporated,  immediately  ascends  in- 
to the  pipes  leading  to  the  rooms.  The  air 
passing  through  the  registers  thus  con- 
tains plenty  of  healthful  moisture." 

"Dry  air  is  bad  for  anyone  to  breathe, 
Mr.  Roberts.  It  parches  the  throat,  lips 
and  skin.  It  excites  the  nervous  system. 
Makes  people  restless,  irritable,  without 
knowing  why.  Makes  them  subject  to 
colds,  too,  when  they  go  out  into  the  mois- 
ter  air  of  out  doors." 

' '  Great  Scott !  Doctor.  You  surprise 
me.  I  never  dreamt  the  placing  of  a  water 
pan  in  a  furnace  was  so  important." 

"And  there  are  other  features  about  Mc- 
Clary's Sunshine  Furnace  that  are  condu- 
cive to  good  health,  Mr.  Roberts.  There's 
the  Automatic  Gas  Damper  that  provides 
for  the  escape  of  coal  gas  up  the  chimney 
instead  of  into  the  house  when  the  pres- 
sure in  the  combustion  chamber  becomes 
too  great.  There's  the  dust-flue,  too,  that 
carries  away  all  the  dust  from  falling  ashes. 
But  I've  got  a  case  across  the  road,  so 
you'll  have  to  excuse  me.  Drop  in,  to- 
night, and  I'll  show  my  'Sunshine'  to 
von." 

THERE'S  a  MoCQary  agent  in 
your  locality,  who  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  McClary's  Sunshine 
Furnace  and  explain  all  its  healthful, 
convenient  and  economizing  features. 
If  you  would  like  to  read  the  latest 
Sunshine  booklet.  WRITE  TO  OUR 
NEAREST   OFFICE. 


MFClaiyfc 

Sunshine  Furnace 


LONDON 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 
CALGARY 


WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON 
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Our  Pattern  Page 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department  Farmers' 
Magazine    143-149    University    Ave.,     Toronto. 


6036— GIRLS'  BLOUSE  DRESS. 

A  pretty  frock  for  the  little  girl  is  here 
shown.  It  is  made  in  the  popular  blouse 
style  and  is  very  becoming  to  any  small 
miss.  The  blouse  is  slipped  on  over  the  head 
and  the  kilt  skirt  is  joined  to  an  underwaist. 
The  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  are  fashioned  of 
contrasting  fabric  with  navy  blue  or  red 
serge  for  the  frock.  The  pattern,  No.  6036, 
is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Medium  size 
will  require  2  7-8  yards  of  36  inch  material 
and  1  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 
Price  15c. 


6000 


6000— BOYS'    RUSSIAN    DRESS. 

This  pretty  little  Russian  dress  is  for  the 
-small  lad  who  has  not  yet  worn  the  regulation 
bloomers.  It  is  a  cunning  model  and  a  very 
becoming  one.  The  garment  closes  at  the 
right  side  of  the  front.  The  collar,  cuffs  and 
belt  are  fashioned  of  contrasting  material. 
Linen  or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress.  The  pattern  6000  is  cut  in  sizes  1,  2  and 
3  years.  Medium  size  requires  2  3-4  yards 
of  27  inch  material  with  1-2  yard  of  27  inch 
contrasting  goods.     Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


5991— GIRL'S   DRESS. 

Here  is  a  dainty  little  frock  for  a  small 
girl,  and  one  quite  easy  to  make.  The  gar- 
ment closes  at  the  right  side  of  the  front 
and  has  removable  shield.  The  skirt  is  a  three- 
piece  one.  There  is  a  pretty  sailor  collar. 
The  cuffs  are  edged  with  contrasting  material 
and  the  dress  is  further  trimmed  with  but- 
tons. The  pattern,  No.  5991,  is  cut  in  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  Medium  size  will  require  3  3-4 
yards  of  27  inch  material  or  3  yards  of  36 
inch  fabric.     Price   15c. 
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5867— MISSES'  DRESS. 

Delightful  in  every  particular  is  this  chic 
model  designed  for  the  miss  and  small  wo- 
man. It  is  made  in  sailor  fashion  with  deep 
armholes  and  removable  chemisette.  The 
skirt  is  a  four-gored  design  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  frock  is  rich  and  attractive. 
Linen,  Pique,  repp  and  pongee  are  available 
materials.  The  pattern,  5867,  is  cut  in  sizes 
14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  size  will  require 
4  3-4  yards  of  36  inch  material  and  9  1-2  yards 
of  braid.     Price  of  pattern  15c. 


5246— LADIES'  WRAPPER. 

Here  we  have  the  ever-popular  princess 
wrapper.  Many  prefer  this  tight-fitting  style 
to  any  other.  It  is  easy  to  make  and  suit- 
able for  development  in  a  number  of  mater- 
ials, some  of  which  are  cotton  challis,  per- 
cale, albatross  and  cashmere.  The  pattern, 
5246,  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  32  to  44  inch  bust 
measure.  For  36-bust  it  requires  7  1-8  yards 
of  36-inch  material.     Price  of  pattern  15c. 


5994— LADIES'   &  MISSES'  KIMONO 

This  graceful  kimono  may  be  made  in  either 
of  two  lengths.  It  is  equally  suitable  for 
ladies  and  missos  may  be  made  with  loag 
or  short  sleeves.  Crepe,  oloatro3S;  e/)sL.T?r3, 
silk  and  other  dainty  fabrics  may  be  consid- 
ered with  the  trimming  of  contrasting  mater- 
ial, satin  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
pattern,  5994,  is  cut  in  sizes  30,  32,  36,  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
will  require  for  long  kimono  6  yards  of  27 
inch  material,  and  for  short  kimono,  2  3-4 
yards  of  27  inch  fabric.    Price  of  pattern,  15c. 


In  this  warfare  on  flies,  nothing  has 
been  found  so  effective  as  Tanglefoot. 

So  now,  each  year  300,000,000  sheets 
are  used  in  households  all  over  America 
during   the   fly-season. 

Swatting  Won't  Do 

Don 't  trust  to  half-way  methods.  With 
the  first  fly  get  Tanglefoot. 

Put  a  sheet  wherever  you  see  a  fly. 
Each  early  fly  may  breed  millions  if  you 
wait.  By  using  Tanglefoot  now,  you 
prevent  countless  armies  of  flies. 

Avoid  Poisons 

In  several  states  the  sale  of  poison 
is  forbidden  except  by  registered 
pharmacists. 

Poisoned  flies  drop  into  your  food, 
into  the  baby's  milk,  everywhere.  And 
the  poison  does  not  kill  the  germ  on  the 
fly.  Fly-traps,  too,  are  unsanitary  and 
disgusting  to  care  for. 


A  Double  Protection 

Tanglefoot  is  non-poisonous.  It  not 
only  catches  and  kills  the  fly,  but  seals 
it  over  with  a  varnish  which  destroys  the 
germ  as  well  as  the  fly. 

Each  sheet  of  Tanglefoot  can  catch 
1,000  flies.  Have  a  supply  always  on 
hand,  and  enjoy  freedom  from  flies  and 
fleas  the  summer  through. 

Millions  Know  This  Trademark 


^  -^^v 


Tanglefoot  contains  one-third  more 
sticky  compound,  hence  it  lasts  longer 
than  ordinary  sticky  fly-papers.  Get  a 
supply  of  Tanglefoot  from  your  druggist 
or  grocer  to-day  for  this  season's  war- 
fare on  flies. 


Made  Only  by  THE  0.&  W.THUM  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A  little  gasoline  quickly  removes  Tanglefoot  from  clothes  and  furniture. 
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BROILERS 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments 

of  live  Broilers.      Highest  market 
prices  paid    accoi  ling   to   quality 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTA'nONS. 

Henry  Gatehouse 

348-350  West   Dorchester  Street 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


!P 


III 

DIPMIIB  KILLS  ALL  TICKSI 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can't 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  %l  packet.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks"  sent  free  for  ask- 
ing.    A    post   card   brings   it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS 
12?'     Wellington    St.  W..    Toronto.  Ont. 
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The   "Jim  Slick"  Halter 

— Just  a  Little  Nicer 

THE  "Jim  Slick"  Halter  will  appeal  to  the  man  who  Is 
a  bit  particular.  He  will  appreciate  its  fine  points. 
He  will  notice  the  way  it  follows  the  contour  of  the 
head — no  sharp  ancles  or  slants.  Made  in  either  -K-inch 
or  1-inch  leather,  with  plain  black  mountings  at  $1.25. 
With  leather  shank,  $1.60.  With  Solid  Brass  Mountings, 
$1.40  and  $1.75.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.     West  of  Fort  William,  25c.  extra. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 


Department  F.M. 


Stratford, 


Ontario 


Dress  Well  at  Small  Cost 

by  making  the  most  of  every  piece  of  goods  you 
buy.  You  can  take  the  best  of  last  season's 
gowns,  dye  them  a  fresh  and  pretty  color  with 


Maypole 
Soap 

THE   OUICK.  CLEAN.  EASY 
HOME   DYE 

and  make  them  over,  in  the 
atest    styles,    inta    dresses 
that  will  be  just  as  handsome 
as  when  new. 


Maypole  Soap  gives  deep, 
rich  colors,  fadeless  and  free 

from  streaks.  No  trouble  to  use.  No  muss, 
No  stained  hands  or  kettles.  Cleans  and  dyes, 
at  one  operation,  cotton,  wool,  silk  or  mixtures. 

24  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c:  black  15c. 
At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with  booklet,  ".How-to 
Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


ORDER  THE  "  HYNAILER 


Best  single  claw  hammer  ever  made. 
Holds  the  nail  for  high,  low  or  far 
across  driving.  Grips  plain  part  of 
nail  so  strongly  as  to  pull  the  head 
of  nai!  clear  through  the  wood. 


ORDER  THE  "DOUBLE  CLAW" 

Best  Hammer  ever  made.  Holds  the  nail  for 
starting  to  drive  where  you  cannot  reach  with  two 
hands.     Pulls  the  nail  out  straight  without  a  block. 

Ask   Your  Dealer. 
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Another  Western  Stampede 

Somewhat  like  the  Olympic  games  in  pur- 
pose is  the  Winnipeg  Stampede.  It  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  sports  formerly  held  by  cattle- 
men. Perhaps  it  might  better  be  termed  a 
consolidation  of  these  sports.  The  champions 
of  the  various  ranches  are  brought  to- 
gether in  competition;  and  to  watch,  come 
the  old  timers,  who  are  themselves  asked 
to  take  part  in  the  pageant  which  is  com- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  every  Stampede.  This 
pageant  is  virtually  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  country's  history  and  development. 
There  are  the  Indians — grizzled  old  red- 
skins who  really  were  here  in  the  early 
days.  Then  the  old  settlers,  with  the 
famous  "prairie  schooners."  The  factors 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — Factors 
from  the  farthermost  northern  posts  are 
there,  and  march  in  the  strange  procession. 

Cow  boys  are  coming  from  Australia  this 
year  to  take  part  in  the  riding.  "Buck 
Jumpers"  they  are  called  in  Australia. 
Wrhat  they  will  be  called  here  depends 
upon  the  length  of  time  they  hold  to  the 
wild  horses'  backs.  It  is  one  thing  to  ride 
well.  It  is  quite  another  to  keep  from 
"pulling  leather"  when  on  Steamboat,  a 
horse  that  has  thrown  scores  of  fine  riders, 
who  is  harder  to  ride  because  of  these  con- 
quests, and  who  comes  to  this  contest  after 
two  months  of  grain  feeding  at  Medicine 
Hat. 


Self-Respect  an  Evidence 
of  Greatness 

Self-respect,  Emerson  says,  is  the  on- 
ly form  in  which  greatness  appears.  It 
is  a  strange  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
people,  whatever  they  pretend,  have 
but  little  respect  for  themselves  be- 
cause they  know  too  much  about  them- 
selves. They  are  not  clean  and  they 
are  conscious  of  their  crookedness ;  they 
are  not  true  to  the  best  thing  in  them, 
and  they  are  conscious  of  their  treas- 
on; they  are  not  right  at  heart,  and 
they  are  conscious  of  it.  They  "have 
not  been  straight  and  square  in  their 
business  methods  or  their  social  life, 
and  something  within  them  is  constant- 
ly protesting  against  it. 

We  only  respect  what  the  great  law 
within  us,  the  law  of  our  being,  sanc- 
tions, and  if  we  have  not  hewn  to  this 
genuine  line  of  truth,  right,  justice, 
and  purity,  we  cannot  respect  our- 
selves. 

We  see  many  people  who  appear  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  money,  their 
property,  their  beautiful  homes,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
themselves — because  they  know  they 
are  not  worthy.  They  know  what  is 
under  the  mask. 

We  are  so  made,  so  constituted,  that 

we  can  only     respect     that    which     is 

right,  true,  clean.     We  cannot  respect 

moral  filth  any  more     than  physical. 

— Orison  Swett  Marden. 


We  want 
to  send 
you 

FREE 


A  copy  of  a  very  handsome  booklet  entitled 
"For  Appearance  Sake,"  dealing  with  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  skin,  hair, 
scalp,  hands  and  figure  and,  along  with  it  a 
sample  of  toilet  cream,  that  is  delightfully 
cleansing.  Enclose  with  your  request  five 
cents  in  stamps  for  postage.  If  you  de- 
sire advice  regarding  any  skin  or  scalp 
trouble  describe  it  fully.  No  fee  charged. 
For  twenty-one  years  we  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treating 

Pimples,  Blotches,  Blackheads,  Eczema, 
Rashes,  Freckles,  Mothpatches,  Dis- 
colorations,  Falling,  Fading  and  Gray 
Hair;  Dandruff,  Wrinkles,  Thin  Neck 
and  Chest,  Goitre,  Moles,  Warts,  Red 
Veins,  that  very  masculine  blemish, 
Superfluous  Hair  and  other  troubles. 

We  are  Canada's  premier 

complexion  specialists  and  have  been 

most  successful  in  our  work. 

Hiscott  Dermatological  Institute 

60  College  St.        Estab.  1892  Toronto 


$2.25  VALUE  FOR  $1.00 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  YOU. 

YOU  SAVE  THE  STOREKEEPER'S  PROFIT 
BY  DEALING  WITH  US 


This  illustration  shown 
the  La  Diane  Corset 
a  corset  designed  to 
give  grace  and  sty- 
lishness, together  with 
comfort.  Too  few 
women  realize  the 
lasting  ills  that  are 
produced  by  wearing 
badly    fitting    corsets. 

|  rin     La    Diane    Corset 
designed  by  experts 

|ivrio  have  made  a  life 

situdy  of  this  work, 
md  they  have  produc- 
;d  a  corset  which  for 
icauty  and  symmetry, 
-ombined  with  com- 
ort   and  health  giving 

£  pialities,  is  only 
A  quailed  by  the  high- 
™  at  priced  imported 
nodels.  Although  sold 
m  the  leading  shops 
for  $2.25,  we  are  able, 
by  selling  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you,  to 
let  you  have  this  same 
corset  for  $1.00,  express 
charges  paid. 
W'c  know  that  if  you 
try  one  pair  you  will 
be  fully  satisfied,  and 
we  shall  get  your  busi- 
ness in  the  future. 
If  you  are  not  satia- 
ted return  the  cor- 
sets at  our  expense 
and  we  will  glad- 
ly refund  the  money. 
When  sending  your 
order  be  sure  and 
state   size   required. 


THE  LA  DIANE  CORSET  COMPANY 

72  ADELAIDE  ST.   EAST        -  -        TORONTO 
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EVERY   FARMER  KNOWS 

A   GOOD  THING 


SO|ALL  WHO  CAN 
ARE    GOING    TO 


The  Quebec  Provincial 

EXHIBITION 

The  Greatest  Fair  of   the  Province  of  Quebec 

From  August  23rd     ^  f\  H  g^ 
To  September  2nd      X  */  JL  ij 

$28,000  IN  PRIZES 

The  Prizes  to  Canadian  Farmers  will  break  all  previous  records. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  accommodation  for  Exhibitors 
of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 


a 


The  Good  Roads"  Year 


will  be  the  Slogan  and  Motto  of  the  Fair  for  1913  to  celebrate  the 
great  expenditure  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  improving  Quebec 
Highways. 

Other  Attractive  Features 

Opening  of  New  Transportation  Building,  Sensational  Amusement 
Features,  Firework  Display,  Scenic  Railway  and  various  attractions. 
You  will  also  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  satisfy  your  desire  of 
seeing  Old  Quebec.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  see  this 
picturesque  town  at  its  best. 

Special  Rates  on  All  Railways  and  Steamers 

Write  To-day    for   Special   List  of  Prizes 

and  full  particulars  regarding  this  wonderful  Exhibition. 
Entries  close  on  August  9th,  1913. 

Address:  QUEBEC  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITION 

CITY  HALL  :  QUEBEC 
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LOOK 

What  "Mother"  says: — "My  mother  has 
tried  'J-E  BLUE,'  and  says  it  is  'Tip- 
Top.'  ':  Melville  Eyers,  Gainsboro,  Sask. 
Have  YOU  tried  'J-E  BLUE"?  It  is 
the  finest  Blue  ever  sold.  It  is  different 
from  any  other  kind.  Keeps  the  White 
Clothes  looking  Just  like  New,  and  Can- 
not Spot  or  Streak,  as  it  does  not  settle  in 
the  tub.  A  Ten  Cent  Package  lasts  Six 
Months;  less  than  Two  Cents  a  month. 
To  keep  your  "White  Clothes  White,"  ask 
your  Grocer  for  "J-E  BLUE."  You  will 
be  Delighted  with  it.  If  your  Grocer  hasn't 
it  in  stock  yet,  send  to  Dept.  B,  The  .John- 
son-Eichardson    Co.,   Limited,  Montreal. 


YOUCAfl 

FR  OM  ALL  WASH  DAY 
DRUDGERY 

IF   YOU    USE   THE 

I.X.L.  VACUUM  WASHER 

PRICE,  $3,60 

Washes  Anything  and  Everything  from  a  Horse-Blanket 
and  Overalls  to  the  Finest  Laces  with  No  Injury 


Below  Saves  You  $2.00 


Washes  a  Full  Tub  of  Clothes  In  3  Minutes  Perfectly 

Not  Only  Washes  But  Rinses  and  Blues 

SENT  UNDER   A    MONEY-BACK   GUARANTEE 

FARMER'S;MAGAZINE    COUPON 

Cut  out  and  mail  coupon  and  your  name  and  address 
with  SI. 50  to  Dominion  Utilities  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
482J  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  you  will  receive 
One  I.X.L  VACUUM  WASHER.  All  charges  prepaid 
anywhere  in  Canada  on  condition  that  your  money  is  to  be 
reminded  if  the  Washer  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed. 


Dressmaking  at  Home 

MADE  EASY 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  dress  or 
shirt  waist  is  known  by  every 
woman  who  has  attempted  to  obtain 
a  good  fit  by  the  usual  "Trying-on- 
method."  with  herself  for  the  model 
and  a  looking-glass  with  which  to 
see  how  the  fit  is  at  the  back. 

"HALL-BORCHERT 

PERFECTION  ADJUSTABLE 

DRESS  FORMS" 

do  away  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties, discomforts,  and 
the  disappointments  in 
fitting. 

The  work  of  dressmak- 
ing is  made  easy,  and  the 
results  entirely  satisfactory. 
This  form  can  be  adjusted  to  50  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes;  bust  raised 
or  lowered,  also  it  can  be  made  longer 
or  shorter  at  the  waist  line  and  form 
raised  or  lowered  to  suit  any  desired 
skirt  length. 

Easily  adjusted.  Cannot  get  out  of 
order,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Send 
for  our  illustrated  Booklet  showing- 
complete  line,  and  giving  prices. 
Write  to-day. 

HALL-BORCHERT  DRESS 

FORM  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

156  Bay  Street        •        TORONTO 


Quern 


Princess 
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Apple  Trees  Go  200  Miles 

((Continued  from  page  48) 

The  next  notice  I  got  two  days  later 
was  from  the  local  station  agent  that  a 
consignment  of  trees  had  arrived  for 
me  with  charges  of  $1.15  to  be  paid  and 
on  May  the  9th  I  got  the  goods  after 
they  had  been  36  days  in  transit  from 
a  little  place  not  over  two  hundred  miles 
away. 

The  trees  were  partly  exposed  to  the 
weather  where  some  careless  official  or 
fumigation  agent  had  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  zealously  protect  the  Canadian 
interests  by  a  careful  attention  to  these 
matters.  The  trees  were  immediately 
planted  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  live  or  not. 

The  question  lies  in  this  that  a  busi- 
ness government  could  fix  the  ship- 
ment of  these  goods  to  my  station  direct 
within  two  weeks  with  all  charges  at- 
tached to  the  bill  of  lading  which  could 
have  been  paid  at  the  local  station  and 
thus  have  saved  me  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  what  I  had  to  go  through  and 
would  have  .guaranteed  the  trees  which 
would  then  have  been  in  a  fairly  good 
shape  for  transplanting. 

As  it  is,  the  trees  will  prove  most  ten- 
acious of  life,  if  they  come  through  and 
resume  growth  at  all.  I  know  that  the 
second  winter  will  prove  a  most  trying 
one  on  them  and  I  will  be  out  the  good 
prospects  that  a  young  orchard  holds 
out. 

Farmers  can  see  no  justification  for 
such  a  delay.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
If  the  customs  arrangements  could  be 
made  so  that  the  goods  could  be  shipped 
to  their  destination  with  the  charges  to 
be  collected  by  the  railway  company 
upon  delivery,  there  would  be  little  ex- 
cuse for  these  goods  taking  over  ten 
days  to  reach  the  farm  a  few  miles  from 
the  American  border. 

On  reading  some  of  Peter  McArthur's 
troubles,  I  see  that  he  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  The  difference  between 
twelve  and  thirty-six  days  of  the  carry- 
ing of  the  freight  may  represent  the 
algebraical  progression  of  mv  feelings 
over  his.     He  says: 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  new  orchard,  which 
we  have  planted  out,  has  suffered  even 
more  from  the  heat.  The  trees  were  twelve 
days  in  coming  from  the  nursery,  and  ar- 
rived _in  a  broken  box  from  which  the 
packing  had  been  shaken.  They  were  as 
dry  as  the  switches  in  the  brush  heap, 
and  if  they  survive  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  young  apple  trees  cannot  be 
killed  by  any  treatment.  Acting  on  in- 
structions telephoned  from  the  nursery,  we 
did  everything  possible  to  revive  them,  and 
they  have  been  planted  with  every  care. 
Someone  has  certainly  been  to  blame  when 
perishable  freight  arrived  in  such  a  con- 
dition, and  it  is  my  intention  to  have  the 
whole  matter  thoroughly  investigated.  Prac- 
tically all  the  trees  that  came  in  this  dis- 
trict were  in  the  same  condition,  and  some 
farmers   refused   to   accept   delivery." 


Made  in  Borneo 

(Continued  from  page  38)- 

over.  Simms  Foraker  an'  me  went 
along.  The  wild  man  was  standin' 
close  to  the  bars,  watching  out. 

"As  we  come  up  he  lets  out  a  lot  of 
gibberish.  The  Swede  jumps,  an'  lets 
go  another  parcel  in  reply. 

"  'What's  wrong     with    you?' 
Simms  Foraker  to  the  man. 

"  'He  says  he  wants  to  get  out  an' 
see  the  Swede  consul.' 

"Simms  Foraker  turned  blue  in  the 
face  at  this. 

"Yes,  the  wild  man  got  out,  all  right. 
We  couldn't  get  them  bars  down  any 
too  quick.  He  was  a  Swede  cook  thai 
some  ship  had  lost  out  in  that  Borne 
quarter.  He  was  a  nigger,  all  right,  but 
he  spoke  a  Swede  language,  an'  thai 
was  a  dead  language  to  me  'n'  Simmi 
Foraker.  He  had  bilked  us  for  a  rid 
to  Aden,  all  right — no  work, 
stateroom  to  himself." 

Benson  leaned  his  head  sadly  on  h 
hand  and  stared  off  to  where  the  littl 
lights  gleamed  on  the  quay. 

"Do  about  it?"  he  snorted,  a  mo 
ment  later,  when  I  asked  a  pertinen 
question.  "We  were  mighty  glad  h 
didn't  have  us  pinched.  We  paid  hi 
twenty  pounds  in  gold  to  call  it  square, 
That's  what  we  did.  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  wild  men.  It's  the  tame  kind 
that  queers  me  I" 


an 


A  Farm  Daughter's  New  Joy 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

of  scientific,  too.  He  has  every  cow's 
name  on  a  paper  tacked  up  in  the  barn 
and  the  milk  has  to  be  weighed  every 
time  just  to  see  if  the  cow  pays.  Did 
ever  you  hear  of  the  like  of  that?  Then 
he'll  waste  hours  roaming  around  the 
woods  planting  butternuts  and  settin' 
out  little  trees  around  the  school 
grounds  and  along  his  fences.  He  must 
be  a  regular  torment  to  his  hired  help. 
They  have  a  nice  little  bungalow,  with 
an  abundance  of  trees  and  flowers 
around  it,  and  the  poetry  hasn't  died 
out  of  Amelia's  life  after  all.  I  never 
go  to  see  her  but  I  feel  glad  for  several 
reasons  that  she  went  away  to  take  do- 
mestic science,  because  you  see  Ned 
Brownridge  was  the  only  young  man  in 
the  settlement.  She  might  have  mar- 
ried him." 

Many  girls  tell  me  that  they  find  the 
millinery  and  dressmaking,  especially 
the  former,  of  most  value  to  them  when 
they  go  home.  Others  derive  the  most 
pleasure,  whether  the  most  profit  or  not, 
from  the  horticulture  and  household 
arts.  But  the  question  is  not  what 
special  line  of  knowledge  is  most  valu- 
able. That  can  only  be  answered  as  the 
years  bring  their  various  problems  to 
solve. 
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W^r  otv  tke  Railroad  Worm 


The  abstractive  industries,  particularly  those  of  the  college  and  pulpit,  often 
have  to  face  the  charge  of  being  non-productive.  But  the  time  is  being  out-lived 
by  the  average  Canadian,  when  such  statements  carry  very  much  weight.  The 
achievements  of  research  in  laboratory  and  library  have  so  revolutionized  industry 
and  commerce,  by  their  inventions  and  explorations  that  in  any  rational  division  of 
labor  the  rewards  of  such  employments  are  not  sufficiently  measured  by  the  standards 
of  physical  employment.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  in  its  department  of  field 
husbandry  makes  the  boast  of  an  addition  of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers 
of  Canada  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  of  grain.  Similar  results  are  owing 
to  the  fruit  growers  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  the  fruit 
pests.  This  story  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  work  that  is  going  on  looking  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  that  is  baffling  the  orchardist,  that  of  the  Eailroad  Worm's 
depredations. 

By  ARTHUR  CONRAD 


A  KEEN-EYED  young  man  sits  at  a 
table  on  which  are  spread  out  a  number 
of  apples.  Through  the  powerful  lens 
of  a  magnifying  glass  he  scans  their 
surfaces  one  by  one,  with  the  same  in- 
tent scrutiny  that  a  general  bestows  on 
a  wide  sweep  of  country  lying  stretched 
out  before  him.  Day  by  day  and  al- 
most hour  by  hour,  the  watcher  main- 
tains his  vigil,  until  one  morning  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction  escapes  him ; 
something  of  import  has  happened.  He 
jots  down  an  item  or  two  in  his  note- 
book and  transfers  his  attention  to 
some  other  phase  of  his  investigation. 

This  curious  performance  with  a 
basket  of  apples  and  a  microscope  is  just 
one  incident  in  a  strange  warfare  that 
is  being  waged  between  man  and  a  mag- 
got little  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Actual  bloody  hostilities  have  not  yet 
commenced  but  some  interesting  skirm- 
ishing is  being  indulged  in.  The  worm 
tenaciously  maintains  his  position  and 
defies  his  gigantic  antagonist  to  do  his 
worst.  Man  on  his  side  has  been  study- 
ing his  opponent  with  extreme  careful- 
ness, watching  his  every  movement, 
familiarizing  himself  with  his  habits 
and  looking  for  that  weak  spot  in  his 
defences  which  will  prove  his  undo- 
ing. 

The  worm,  magnified  to  huge  propor- 
tions in  the  glaring  light  of  an  electric 
lantern,  appears  a  horrible  creature,  lit 
companion  for  those  weird  prehistoric 
monsters  that  once  roamed  the  earth. 
It  is  a  loathsome  headless  reptile,  round 
and  scaly,  with  a  pair  of  black  hook- 
like tentacles  protruding  at  one  end 
and  two  long  feelers  at  the  other.  Black 
nostrils  show  just  above  the  tenacles, 
but  of  other  living  organs  it  has  out- 
wardly not  a  trace.  Captured  and  dis- 
sected, a  head  structure    is    observable 


within,  though  this  is  so  little  developed 
as  to  be  almost  uncanny  in  its  sugges- 
tiveness. 

This  is  the  dragon  that  the  modern 
heroes  of  the  laboratory  are  bent  on 
slaying.  They  are  eager  to  exterminate 
him  and  all  his  tribe,  numbering 
doubtless  many  millions,  and  it  only 
needs  a  little  more  reconnoitering  and 
a  few  more  preliminary  skirmishes  be- 
fore the  contest  begins  in  earnest.  So 
complex  and  many-sided  is  human  life 
and  so  numerous  are  the  foes  that  at- 
tack mankind,  preying  on  his  health, 
his  food  and  his  drink,  that  knowledge 
of  this  approaching  warfare  is  not 
widely  disseminated.  Only  the  little 
band  of  men  to  whom  has  been  en- 
trusted the  guarding  of  this  outpost, 
and  perhaps  some  of  those  people  who 
are  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
attack  of  this  particular  enemy,  are 
aware  of  what  is  in  progress. 

The  foe,  which  has  aroused  all  this 
antagonism,  is  commonly  known  as  the 
railroad  worm:  At  first  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  understand  just  why  it  should 
be  distinguished  by  such  a  cognomen. 
It  has  actually  nothing  to  do  with  rail- 
roads. It  does  not  travel  on  trains  or 
walk  the  ties.  It  does  not  eat  rails  or 
live  in  sleeping  coaches.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  connection  between  the 
maggot  and  the  railroad  is  found  in  a 
certain,  somewhat  far-fetched  similari- 
ty between  the  progress  of  the  one 
through  a  nice  big  juicy  apple  and  of 
the  other  across  a  pleasant  countryside. 
The  maggot  makes  a  winding  trail  that 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  curving 
of  a  railroad  track, — that  is  all. 

It  is  the  apple  crop  of  Canada  that  is 
endangered  by  this  worm.  Not  serious- 
ly,— the  inroads  of  the  railroad  worm 
are  not  of  such  proportions  as  to  cause 
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On  the  ielt  is  the  adult  female  of  the  white  barred  cherry  fruit  fly  enlarged  about  five 
times.  On  the  right,  the  adult  female  of  the  black  bodied  cherry  fruit  fly.  Note  the 
markings  on  the  wings  and  the  absence  of  the  white  bars  on  the  abdomen.  The  picture 
of  the  fly  shown  in  the  heading  of  this  article  is  that  of  the  adult  female  of  the  Rail- 
road Worm,  which  shows  black  markings  on  the  wings,  white  bars  across  the  abdomen, 
and   a   sting-like  ovie-posltor. 


a  panic  yet  —  but  sufficient  to  cause 
a  mild  alarm  and  to  make  imperative 
some  steps  to  protect  the  fruit  supply. 
For  the  authorities  must  act  cannily. 
The  fruit-grower  is  a  little  sensitive. 
Frighten  him  too  much  and  he  will  cut 
down  his  orchard  forthwith  and  re- 
nounce apple  culture  forever.  Don't 
scare  him  enough  and  he  will  pooh- 
pooh  the  whole  story  and  let  the  pest 
roam  around  at  its  own  sweet  will.  The 
middle  course  is  the  only  safe  cr:c  and 
it  needs  wisdom  to  hit  upon  it. 

The  railroad  worm  is  not  a  new  ar- 
rival in  Canada.  Knowledge  is  the 
newcomer  and  because  the  latter  was 
not  first  on  the  ground  the  former  was 
able  to  make  good  his  footing  without 
opposition.  To-day,  there  are  immi- 
gration authorities  controlling  the  ar- 
rival of  insects  and  bugs  just  as  much 
as  human  but,  because  these  sentinels 
of  science  were  not  on  duty  when  the 
railroad  worm  crossed  the  border  there 
was  no  stopping  him.  He  came  in  and 
took  possession  and,  like  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  promised  land,  increased 
and  multiplied.  Which  makes  it  all 
the  harder  to  get  rid  of  him,  now  that 
his  presence  and  his  depredations  are 
forcing  themselves  on  public  atten- 
tion. 

The  circumstances  which  helped  most 
to  bring  the  railroad  worm  into  the 
limelight  is  the  marked  expansion  of 
fruit-growing  of  recent  years.  There 
has  been  a  pronounced  boom  in  the 
production  01  apples,  peaches,  cherries 
and  smaller  fruits,  caused  by  an  increas- 
ing demand,  which  has  carried  prices  to 
a  profitable  level.  Neglected  orchards 
have  been  rejuvenated,  many  new  or- 
chards have  been  set  out  and  apple- 
growing  has  become  a  very  popular 
branch  of  agriculture.  But  the  enthusi- 
astic farmer,  chuckling  to  himself  at 
the  pleasant  prospect,  has  received  an 
unexpected  jolt. 

Falling  fruit,  rotting  apples  from 
which  emerged  tiny  white  worms,  warn- 
ed him  that  a  new  kind  of  plague  was 
attacking  him.  He  began  to  bombard 
the  agricultural  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try   with    questions    and    complaints. 


What  was  this  pest?  Where  did  it  come 
from?  How  did  it  get  there?  How 
could  it  be  got  rid  of?  If  it  was  going  to 
be  worse,  would  he  have  to  give  up 
fruit-growing? 

The  authorities  lost  no  time  in  start- 
ing investigations.  A  specialist  was  de- 
tailed to  prosecute  careful  inquiries  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  worm's  depreda- 
tions, to  be  followed  up  by  a  study  of 
its  methods  of  operation,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  some  economical  and  prac- 
tical way  of  putting  a  termination  to  its 
career.  The  investigator  started  work 
a  year  or  so  ago  and  presently  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  race  of  railroad 
worms  had  made  an  even  more  extens- 
ive conquest  of  the  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties than  had  been  anticipated.  In  Que- 
bec they  had  spread  far  and  wide.  In 
Ontario  they  were  strongly  entrenched 
in  Lennox  and  Addington,  Prince  Ed- 


ward, Northumberland,  Durham,  On- 
tario, Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Welland  and 
Brant  Counties  and  probably  had  out- 
posts in  other  counties.  The  situation 
was  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for 
prompt  action.    . 

But  there  was  one  consolatory  feature. 
The  laboratory  worker  found,  as  he 
scrutinized  the  enemy's  position,  that  in 
well-cared-for  orchards  the  damage 
done  by  the  worm  was  much  less  than 
in  neglected  orchards  and  further  that 
orchards  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns 
were  more  often  attacked  than  those  ly- 
ing out  in  the  country. 

Ottawa  sent  a  collaborator  to  work 
with  the  Ontario  investigator  and  they 
camped  out  in  orchards  last  summer 
while  they  prosecuted  an  exhaustive, 
study  of  the  pest.  The  results  of  their 
campaign  are  as  yet  only  partially 
complete  and  will  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  another  summer's  work  in 
the  field  but  they  have  learned  enough 
to  be  able  to  write  the  biography  of  a 
worm  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  fly-mother  of  the  railroad  worm 
was  found  to  be  about  the  same  size  as 
the  common  house  fly,  but  different 
from  the  latter  about  as  much  as  a  hot- 
tentot  differs  from  a  white  man.  Its 
chief  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
a  series  of  white  bands  across  the  ab- 
domen, while  the  wings,  which  in  a 
house  fly  are  clear,  were  marked  with 
a  curving  black  design,  which  in  the 
fly  family  may  be  supposed  to  designate 
some  particular  rank  or  caste. 

At  the  proper  season,  this  mother- 
fly  lights  on  an  apple  hanging  among 
the  leaves  and  proceeds     to     lay  eggs. 


•r  - 


The  commercial   orchnrdist  fights  most  of  his  insect   enemies   by   the   lime-sulphur  or   Bor- 
deaux  sprays  before  the  trees   are  blooming,  and  immediately  after. 
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Humping  up  its  back,  it  shoves  its  oyi- 
positor  through  the  skin  and  deposits 
an  egg.  Moving  over  the  surface  of 
the  apple  it  repeats  the  performance 
time  and  again  until  as  many  as  forty 
or  fifty  eggs  may  be  left  in  a  single 
apple.  As  this  egg-laying  is  done  dur- 
ing July,  it  is  principally  the  early  var- 
ieties of  fruit  which  are  affected, — har- 
vest apples,  Talman  Sweets  and  Weal- 
thies,—but  sometimes  even  winter  ap- 
ples are  used  by  the  parent  fly.  The 
fact  of  its  visit  is  evidenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  little  black  circular  marks  on 
the  skin  of  the  fruit. 

The  eggs  incubate  inside  the  apple 
and  the  railroad  worm  is  born.  It  soon 
becomes  active.  With  its  two  black 
hooks,  it  tears  down  the  fibres  of  the 
apple  and  sucks  in  the  juice,  moving 
slowly  forward  until  it  has  tunnelled 
right  through  the  fruit.  In  the  mean- 
time the  infested  object  has  probably 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  in  due  course, 
the  worm  crawls  out,  for  its  home  has 
decayed.  It  goes  into  the  ground,  where 
in  a  few  hours  it  pupates  and  remains 
hidden,  for  all  the  world  like  a  tiny 
grain  of  wheat,  until  in  the  following 
July  a  new  fly  is  born.  And  so  the 
round  is  complete  and  each  year  sees 
new  broods  of  worms  hatched  out. 

The  scientists  have  set  down  a  series 
of  questions,  for  which  they  seek  an- 
swers. How  far  do  the  flies  move  from 
the  place  of  birth?  How  deep  do  the 
pupae  go  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  them  of  exposure?  Is  the  worm 
parasitized?  How  many  eggs  does  a 
fly  lay  and  how  long  does  it  take  them 
to  hatch?  What  kinds  of  fruit  are  af- 
fected? All  this  with  the  object  of 
finding  a  vulnerable  spot. 

Possibly  its  vices  will  prove  the  fly's 
undoing.  For  one  thing  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  sluggard.  It  can  almost 
be  picked  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree  by 
the  fingers.  For  another  it  has  an 
excessively  sweet  tooth  and  prefers 
sweet  apples.  From  this  the  scientists 
argue  that  if  some  suitable  sweet  poison 
can  be  found  and  sprayed  on  the  leaves 
of  trees  in  an  infested  orchard,  the 
flies  will  be  killed  off  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  lay. 


External  appearance  of  apples  badly  attacked 
by  the  Railroad  Worm.  The  small  depres- 
sions or  spots  show  where  eggs  have  been 
laid  beneath  the  skin,  while  the  depressions 
shown  on  the  apple  to  the  left  point  to 
where  the  maggots  have  worked  underneath 
the  skin. 


A  cross  section  of  a  ripe  apple,  showing  the 
tunnels  cut  across  and  also  large  injured 
areas.  The  maggots  are  mature  at  this  stage. 

Another  possible  method  of  attack 
will  be  to  enlist  the  services  of  pigs.  If 
these  animals  are  turned  loose  in  an 
orchard  just  at  the  stage  the  fruit  is  fall- 
ing and  before  the  worms  make  their 
escape,  the  whole  colony  of  worms  may 
be  gobbled  up  in  a  few  days.  By  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  carefully  collect- 
ing and  destroying  all  fallen  fruit,  one 
orchard  which  had  been  badly  attack- 
ed, was  freed  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
pest  that  last  season  only  a  dozen  in- 
fected apples  were  found. 

The  accidental  discovery  that  chick- 
ens relish  the  pupae  of  railroad  worms 
offers  still  another  means  of  relief.  A 
collection  of  pupae  was  being  made  in 
an  orchard  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  about  10,000  of  them  were  placed 
in  a  box,  when  a  few  chickens  on  an  ex- 
ploratory expedition  discovered  them 
and  made  short  work  of  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  them.  This  leads  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that,  if  chickens  are  allowed 
to  wander  in  an  orchard  in  the  spring, 
they  will  be  quite  likely  to  destroy 
many  of  the  pupae. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  plowing 
may  expose  the  pupae  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather,  whereby  frosts  will  de- 
stroy what  other  agencies  may  be  un- 
able to  reach.  In  short,  the  dictum 
that  there  is  no  pest  so  bad  but  that  it 
can  be  controlled,  appears  quite  likely 
to  prove  true  in  the  case  of  the  railroad 
worm,  as  in  other  instances.  By  one 
means  or  another  it  will  have  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  superior  skill  of  the  scient- 
ist. 

Meanwhile  another  army  of  worms, 
closely  allied  to  the  apple  maggots,  both 
in  appearance  and  way  of  living,  has 
invaded  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and 
started  depredations  on  the  cherry 
trees.  These  are  the  cherry  maggots, 
which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
their  cousins  of  the  apple  trees.  Last 
season  they  made  a  decided  set  on  the 
Montmorency  cherries,  one  of  the  choic- 
est varieties  in  Canada,  and  did  much 
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damage.  The  worst  of  their  campaign 
is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  an 
infected  cherry  until  it  is  opened. 

The  entomologists  only  discovered 
that  the  cherry  maggot  was  in  Canada 
a  few  years  ago,  though  growers  had 
doubtless  encountered  it  before.  That 
there  were  two  varieties  of  them  came 
to  light  last  summer,  when  Mr.  L. 
Caesar,  the  Ontario  provincial  entomo- 
logist, happened  upon  a  fly  which  had 
no  white  bands  around  the  abdomen. 
The  known  variety  had  a  black  abdo- 
men marked  with  four  white  bands,  so 
that  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  two. 

The  circumstance  that  there  is  such 
a  resemblance  between  the  apple  and 
cherry  maggots  has  led  to  the  combin- 
ing of  the  attack  against  all  three  vari- 
eties.    A  man  has  been  specially  dele- 


gated to  watch  the  cherry  worms  and 
he  is  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  specialists  who  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  railroad  worms.  By  the  end 
of  the  coming  season  it  is  anticipated 
that  enough  practical  information  will 
be  at  hand  to  enable  the  provinicial 
authorities  to  devise  means  of  lessening 
if  not  obliterating  both  pests. 

This  story  of  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  armies  of  the  maggots 
throws  a  side-light  on  some  of  the  work 
which  the  province  of  Ontario  is  doing 
to  control  those  insects  and  diseases 
which  are  threatening  to  injure  its  fruit 
production.  The  public  in  general,  out- 
side the  farming  communities,  knows 
little  of  this  campaign  and  yet  it  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
living  and  those  other  problems  that 
are  worrying  the  political  economists. 


Mrs.  Warren's  Ear  Ring 

The  story  which  follows  is  written  by  an  American  author,  one  whose  work 
commands  the  highest  prices  in  the  best  mediums.  It  is  quite  unusual  in  conception 
and  style.  And  yet  it  might  easily  be  a  true  story.  The  dialogue  is  carried  through 
to  the  conclusion  in  a  manner  both  striking  and  exceptional. 

By  HAROLD  SUSMAN 


MRS.  WARREN  had  an  uncle  named 
John  Rawson.  Mr.  Rawson  was  an  ec- 
centric person.  He  spent  all  his  time 
and  all  his  money  in  old  curiosity 
shops. 

He  bought  books  and  pictures,  chairs 
and  tables,  odds  and  ends,  and  goodness 
knows  what  not.  Most  of  these  things 
he  kept  for  himself.  But  some  of  them 
he  gave  away. 

He  gave  some  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  War- 
ren. He  gave  her  a  French  vase,  a 
Spanish  comb,  and  a  Persian  rug.  And 
then,  at  Christmas,  he  came  to  see  her, 
and  he  brought  a  present  with  him.  It 
was  the  most  peculiar  present  he  had 
ever  given  her. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
took  out  a  box.  He  opened  the  box 
and  took  out  a  package.  He  opened 
the  package  and  took  out — -a  trinket. 
A  small,  carved  golden  trinket. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Warren. 

"What  do  you  think  it  is?"  said  Mr. 
Rawson. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Warren. 

"Guess!"  said  Mr.  Rawson. 

"A  brooch?"  said  Mrs.  Warren. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Rawson. 

"A  pendant,"  said  Mrs.  Warren. 

"No."  said  Mr.  Rawson. 

"An — earring?"   said   Mrs.   Warren. 

"Yes!"  said  Mr.  Rawson. 

Mr.  Rawson  handed  it  to  her.  Mrs. 
Warren  examined  it. 

It  was  an  improbable  ornament  of  an 
impossible  design.  It  represented  a  gar- 
goyle. An  objectionable  gargoyle.  An 
indescribably  objectionable  gargoyle. 


"It  is  an  earring,"  said  Mr.  Rawson. 
"A  mediaeval  Italian  earring.  It  is  very 
curious.  And  very  valuable.  There 
is  not  another  like  it.  That  is  the 
trouble.  The  mate  is  missing.  And 
this  one  could  not  be  matched.  A  copy 
would  never  look  the  same.  So  you 
cannot  wear  it.  You  must  keep  it  in 
a  curio-cabinet." 

Mrs.  Warren  didn't  know  what  to 
say.  She  could  not  say,  "How  beau- 
tiful!" She  could  not  say,  "  How 
charming!"  She  could  not  say  any- 
thing but,  "Thank  you!" 

Mr.  Rawson  departed.  And  Mrs. 
Warren  fell  to  wondering.  What  should 
she  do  with  it?  What  could  she  do 
with  it? 

It  was  not  a  thing  that  could  be 
displayed.  She  must  get  rid  of  it.  She 
must  give  it  away.  But  to  whom  could 
she  give  it? 

First  she  thought  of  this  one.  And 
then  she  thought  of  that  one.  Finally 
she  thought  of  Mrs.  Butler.  Mrs.  But- 
ler's birthday  was  due.  So  Mrs.  War- 
ren went  to  see  her. 

"I  have  come  to  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day!"  said  Mrs. 
AVarren. 

"How  thoughtful  of  you!"  said  Mrs. 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Warren  showed  the  trinket. 
And  Mrs.  Butler  stared  at  it. 

"I  thought  that  you  would  be  get- 
ting boxes  of  candy,  and  baskets  of 
flowers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Warren,  "and  I  wanted  to  give  you 
something    different.     Something    en- 


tirely different.     So  I  got  you — this!" 

"What^-is— it?"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 

"It  is  an  earring,"  said  Mrs.  Warren. 
"A  mediaeval  Italian  earring.  It  is 
very  curious.  And  very  valuable. 
There  is  not  another  like  it.  That  is 
the  trouble.  The  mate  is  missing.  And 
this  one  could  not  be  matched.  A  copy 
would  never  look  the  same.  So  you 
cannot  wear  it.  You  must  keep  it  in 
a  curio-cabinet." 

Mrs.  Butler  looked  at  the  trinket. 
And  she  looked  shocked.  Mrs.  War- 
ren departed. 

Mrs.  Butler  looked  at  the  ornament 
again.  And  she  looked  more  shocked 
than  ever.  The  gargoyle  was  certainly 
an  odious  thing. 

Mrs.  Butler  didn't  want  it  in  her 
curio-cabinet.  In  fact,  she  didn't  want 
it  in  her  possession.  So  she  set  herself 
to  scheming  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

She  thought  of  Mrs.  Holden.  Mrs. 
Holden  was  going  to  get  married  again. 
Had  Mrs.  Holden  been  a  young  girl, 
and  this  her  first  marriage,  the  earring 
would  not  have  seemed  a  suitable  gift. 
But  Mrs.  Holden  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  and  this  was  her  third  mar- 
riage, so  the  earring  appeared  to  be 
more  appropriate.  Mrs.  Butler  went 
to  see  Mrs.  Holden. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  "I  knew 
that  people  would  be  giving  you  aspar- 
agus-tongs, and  clocks,  and  candle- 
sticks.. So  I  wanted  to  be  original. 
And  I  think  I  have  been!  I  wanted 
my  gift  to  be  unique.  And  I  think  it 
is!" 

She  showed  the  ornament. 

"Oh,  you  are  original!"  said  Mrs. 
Holden.  "And  your  gift  is  unique! 
But— what— is— it?" 

"It  is  an  earring,"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 
•'A  mediaeval  Italian  earring.  It  is 
very  curious.  And  very  valuable.  There 
is  not  another  like  it.  That  is  the 
trouble.  The  mate  is  missing.  And 
this  one  could  not  be  matched.  A  copy 
would  never  look  the  same.  So  you 
cannot  wear  it.  You  must  keep  it  in 
a  curio-cabinet." 

Mrs.  Butler  departed.  And  Mrs. 
Holden  considered. 

She  had,  as  Mrs.  Butler  had  surmis- 
ed, received  asparagus-tongs,  clocks, 
and  candlesticks — in  large  quantities. 
She  had  also  received  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings. But  this  gargoyle  was  the  only 
single  earring  she  had  received.  In 
her  innocence,  she  believed  that  it  was 
the  only  single  earring  anybody  had 
ever  received. 

She  was  disgusted  and  dismayed. 
How  could  she  dispose  of  it? 

She  had  sent  superfluous  furniture  to 
an  auctioneer.  She  had  sent  superflu- 
ous silverware  to  the  pawnbroker.  But 
what  to  do  with  a  superfluous  earring? 

She  finally  took  it  to  a  dealer  in  bric- 
a-brac,  art  objects,  and  antiques.  She 
displayed  the  trinket.  The  dealer 
scrutinized  it. 
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"It  is  an  earring,"  said  Mrs.  Holden. 

"Yes/'  said  the  dealer. 

'"How  much  will  you  give  me  for  it?" 
said  Mrs.  Holden. 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  the  dealer. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Holden. 

So  she  took  the  ten  dollars.  And  the 
dealer  took  the  earring. 

Mr.  Rawson  came  to  see  Mrs.  War- 
ren. 

"A  most  extraordinary  thing  has 
happened!"  said  Mr.  Rawson.  "A  most 
remarkable  coincidence  has  occurred. 
In  my  rounds  of  the  old  curiosity 
shops,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  a  duplicate  of  the  earring  I 
gave  you,  an  exact  match,  a  perfect 
mate!  It  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
companion.  So  I  have  secured  it,  and 
have  brought  it  to  you.    Here  it  is!" 

And  he  produced  the  earring. 

Mr.  Rawson  beamed.  Mrs.  Warren 
gasped.  The  gargoyle  seemed  more 
atrocious  than  ever.  It  seemed,  in  fact, 
the  most  abominable  thing  in  all  the 
world. 

"I  want  you  to  accept  it,"  said  Mr. 
Rawson.  "And  furthermore,  you  must 
no  longer  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel.  You  must  not  keep  these  pre- 
cious treasures  in  a  curio-cabinet.  You 
must  wear  them — in  your  ears !" 

This  time,   Mrs.   Warren   could  not 


Thank  you!" 


Wild  Mosquitoes  Breed  Once 
a  Year 

IN  Hans  Breitmann  's  sapient  phrase : 
"The  longer  we  lif,  the  more  we  find,  py 
gracious,  oudt!"  It  was  the  fond  belief 
of  the  "scientific  gents"  that  they  had 
the  tricks,  manners  and  psychology  of  the 
mosquito  down  to  as  fine  a  point  as  that 
of  her  own  bill,  these  five  years  past  says 
the  American  Magazine. 

Our  latest  finding  is  widespread  and  in- 
teresting. It  consists  in  the  discovery  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  "wild"  mos- 
quitoes that  infest  our  woods  and  forests, 
instead  of  breeding,  as  we  had  supposed,  all 
summer  long  in  convenient  pools  and  pud- 
dles, and  producing  a  half  dozen  generations 
eacli  season,  breed  only  once  in  the  year 
and  that  at  an  exceedingly  early  period, 
viz.,  in  the  pools  left  in  low  places  in  the 
woods    by    melting   snow. 

More  singular  and  upsetting  to  our  for- 
mer ideas  yet,  as  these  snow-water  pools 
usually  dry  up  early  in  the  season,  when 
the  hen  mosquito  has  fully  matured  her 
eggs  she  does  not  lay  these  in  water,  as  do 
our  "domestic"  mosquitos,  but  upon  the 
under  side  of  a  dead  leaf  in  some  low, 
damp  place  in  the  woods  which  will  be  filled 
with  water  again  by  next  spring.  This 
discovery  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  two 
or  three  facts  which  would  not  fit  in  with 
our  former  laws  of  mosquito  life.  The 
first  and  most  striking  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  woodland  mosquito  in  time  for  trout 
fishing,  camping  and  deer  hunting,  even  in 
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Distinct 


Monarch  Knit  Goods  have  a  style 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are 
recognised  by  that  quality  and  charm 
which  gives  expression  to  the  beauty 
of  figure  and  a  personality  to  the 
individual  wearing  the  garment. 


See  Our  Middy 
Styles 


OUR  Men's  Jerseys  have  won  high 
tavor  this  season  tor  their  quality 
and  finish.  Your  dealer  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing range  tor  you  to  choose  trom — 
see  them. 

Make  sure  that    they  are 

Monarch  Knit  Goods 

to  ensure  satisfaction 

Monarch     Knit    is    the    standard    for 
Style,  Quality  and  Workmanship. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

Monarch  Knitting  Co. 

LIMITED 

Head  Office:  Dunnville,  Ont. 

Factories  at  Dunnville,  Ont.,   St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,    St.    Thomas,  Ont.    and   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Men's  Jersey 


THIS     RIFLE   SHOULD    BE     IN    EVERY    FARMER'S    HOME 

THE   "BAYARD"  AUTO-COCKING  AND  EJECTING    SEMI-AUTOMATIC    RIFLE,    22    CAI«. 
YOU  PULL  THE  TRIGGER,  THE  BAYARD  DOES  THE  REST. 


Weight  s->4  lbs.     Price  $8.00  Each. 


The  Bayard  is  positively  the  best  22  calibre  rifle  for  your  home;  safe,  sure  slid  accurate.  When  you  shoot  the  cartridge 
the  recoil  cocks  the  gun  and  throws  out  the  empty  shell, leaving  It  ready  for  the  next  shot.  The  rifle  csn  be  taken 
apart  in  less  than  two  minutes  for  cleaning,  oiling,  etc.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  An  easily  adjusted  Safety  Catch 
permits  the  rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  Is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target  rear  sight.  Owing  to  its  long 
range  and  Its  great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommends  itself  for  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting.  Length 
over  all,  S8V4  inches.  Length  of  Barrel,  19  inches.  Weight.  3%  lbs.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  Sent,  express 
charges    paid,    to    your    nearest    express    office    on    receipt  of    price.      Fifty   Cartridges  free  with   each   Rifle. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,    P.O.    Box   580,  Montreal,  Can. 


areas  which  are  full  of  pools,  swamps  and 
lakes. 

The  next  is  that  in  houses,  bungalows 
and  camps  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  no 
matter  how  carefully  all  permanent  pools 
of  water  have  been  drained  or  coated  with 
kerosene  during  the  summer,  and  how 
perfectly  the  neighborhood  has  been  kept 
clear  of  mosquitos  from  July  until  frost, 
i  here  still  appears  in  the  first  warm  days 
of  May  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  springing 
apparently  out  of  the  earth  or  coming 
down  from  the  tree-tops. 

What  had  misled  us  was  that  we  had 
been  judging  all  mosquitoes  by  the  habits 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
species,  which  infested  our  door  yards, 
farm  buildings  and  cultivated  fields  and 
which  either  originally  possessed,  or  had 
.rradually  acquired  "under  domestica- 
tion," the  faculty  of  raising  five  or  six 
broods  in  a  year.  In  this  they  run  par- 
allel with  our  other  domestic  animals  and 
birds,  which,  given  shelter,  protection  and 
abundant  food  supply  the  year  around, 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  raising  a  number 
of  broods  in  a  year,  and  of  breeding  at  any 
and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  while  their  wild 
relatives  for  the  most  part  produce  only  one 
brood  or  clutch  during  the  year. 

The  domestic  mosquito  is  provided  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  richest  and 
juciest  food  and  the  thinnest  and  barest 
skins  anywhere  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  also,  by  human  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance, with  ideal  places  for  breeding  in  the 
whole  season  through  in  artificial  ponds, 
accidental  puddles  and  pits,  water  butts, 
wells,  even  in  the  rain  water  held  in  tin 
cans   and  old  boots. 

The  same  thing  is  largely  true  of  the 
two  species  of  Anopheles,  which  are  most 
seriously  concerned  with  carrying  mala- 
ria. Two-thirds  of  the  Anopheles  in  any 
;>iven  community  will  be  found  within  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  of  houses 
'  and   out-buildings 

The  problem  of  exterminating  the  wild 
mosquitoes  is  at  first  sight  an  appalling 
one,  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
half  of  our  low-lying  woodlands  are  con- 
verted into  swamps  during  the  melting  of 
the  snow  water  of  the  spring,  and  that  the 
mosquito  larvae  have  been  known  to  hatch 
and  grow  in  ice-cold  water  less  than  an 
inch  deep.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  triumphs  of  the  life  force 
known,  equal  to  that  of  the  famous 
Schnee  Rosen,  which  push  their  painted 
beads  through  the  very  edge  of  the  snow 
crust  itself.  Two  things,  however,  can 
be  done,  cither  of  which  is  fairly  feasible. 
One  is  pouring  kerosene  on  the  pools  of 
snow  water  and  low  places  in  the  ground 
which  may  be  filled  by  spring  rains, 
within  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards 
from  the  house  or  camp.  The  other  is 
raking  up  all  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  house, 
piling  them  up  and  burning  them,  since 
the  eggs  are  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  The  combination  of  these 
two  methods  certainly  ought  to  reduce  the 
pest  to  tolerable  proportions,  if  not  en- 
tirely abolish  it. 
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June 


ok  the  Farm 


By  GRASMERE 


IN   JUNE 

June   with   its  roses  and  radiant  days, 
Trees  in  the  pride  of  their  bloom. 

Shimmery  waters   and   sunny   beams 
rays, 
Then  Even,  and  light  of  the  moon. 

Candles    of    heaven    cast    soft    holy 
light, 

Intentions  for  good  is  each  star, 
Offer  I  all  on  the  altar  of  Night, 

For  you,  dear,  who  wander  afar. 

Month    of   the    roses    and    lingering 

hours, 
When       feathered       choirs       sing 

sweetest   tune, 
Then    Memory    wanders    with    Dusk 

'mong  the  flowers, 
And   dreams   of   years   gone,  blessed 

June!  — Aileen  Ward. 


Vermin  in  the  Garden 

AS  SOON  as  the  young  shoots  appear  we 
will  have  to  watch  for  vermin  in  the  gar- 
den. The  following  will  be  found  an  ef- 
fective treatment  for  cut-worms: — Dissolve 
Vt  lb.  of  sugar  in  y2  gallon  of  water,  using 
the  solution  to  moisten  50  lbs  of  bran.  Dust 
into  the  moistened  bran  y2  lb.  of  Paris 
Green.  As  soon  as  any  cut-worms  are 
noticed  distribute  the  poisoned  bran  along 
the  rows  of  vegetables  in  the  evening  with- 
out delay.  This  will  be  found  a  palatable 
alternative  for  the  worms,  protecting  vege- 
tation. To  protect  the  plants  against  the 
root  maggot  tar  paper  discs,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  tightly  enclosing  the  stem  of 
the  plant  and  lying  fiat  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  will  prevent  the  adult  fly  from 
laying  her  eggs   at   the  base   of  the  stem. 


Prune  the  spring  flowering  shrubs  as  soon 
as  they  have  finished  blooming.  This  will 
produce  more  growths,  and  consequently 
more  flowers  next  spring.  Make  a  final 
planting  of  lima  beans,  and  train  the  vines 
now  ready  to  climb  about  the  poles.  Sow 
seed  of  sweet  corn  for  late  crop,  and  turnips 
for  fall  use  should  be  planted  now.  Spray 
cucumber  and  canteloupe  vines  for  blight 
and  feed  plenty  of  bonora  and  liquid  man- 
ure. Do  not  injure  the  blossoms  or  the 
bees  will  not  touch  them  and  produce  fer- 
tilization. 

Money  in  Onions 

Where  one  is  near  the  market,  there  is 
/ood  money  in  onions  if  they  are  handle*! 
right.  If  good-sized  specimens  are  desired 
for  fall  or  winter  use,  thin  them  out  now 
as  you  want  them  for  the  table  until  they 
are  from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  Deep 
hoeing,  so  beneficial  to  most  vegetable 
crops,  is  not  so  to  onions,  as  the  object  with 
(Iiese  is  to  keep  the  ground  firm  so  that  the 
bulbs  may  be  the  more  enlarged  on  its  sur- 
face than  they  would  be  likely  to  become  if 
surrounded  with  loose  soil.  Hand  weeding 
is  the  best  in  the  lines.  In  very  dry  sea- 
sons watering  is  sometimes  advisable,  but 
it  should  never  be  practised  when  the  plants 
show  signs  of  forming  thick  necks  instead 
of  their  proper  bulbs. 

Among  the  Fruit  Trees 

Many  farmers  have  not  found  time  to 
prune  their  orchards  during  the  past 
winter.  It  may  be  continued  during  the 
month  of  June.  This  month  has  one  ad- 
vantage, that  we  are  better  able  to  see  how 
the  tree  looks  when  it  has  leaved  out,  and 
so  be  able  to  get  out  the  wood  that  is 
crowding  the  tree  too  much.  The  only 
thing*  that  is  liable  to  check  the  pruning 
knife  is  the  presence  of  the  formed  apples, 
but  thinning  out  at  this  particular  time 
will  not  do  any  harm. 

The    oyster    shell    bark       louse      hatches 


•  * 


QlflLLENQE 

COLLARS 

The  Acme  of  Comfort 

Is   assured    to   every    wearer   of 

"CHALLENGE" 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture 
and  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and 
won't  wilt  or  crack.  "Challenge''  Col- 
lars can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from  a 
wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always  dres- 
sy. If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Chal- 
lenge" Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or 
50c  for  pair  of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 

NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
54-64  Fraser  Ave., 
Toronto. 

WATERPROOF 


Obesity,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  &c,  Cured 

The  System  of  Dieting,  etc.,  I  teach  1b  original,  construc- 
tive and  curative.  It  removes  the  cause  of  disease  and  gives 
you  a  healthy  body  and  constant  mental  efficiency.  My 
knowledge  regarding  the  scientific  nutrition  of  the  individual 
and  Scientific  Dietetics  as  a  curative  measure  la  unequalled. 
Results  In  over  4,000  cases  justify  your  investigation. 
Recommended  by  Medical  Advisor,  Prudential  Assce.  Co. 
You  study  the  feeding  of  your  cattle;  why  not  your  own? 
Write  giving  full  particulars 

THOMAS  McCOMBIE,  F.S.D. 

214  Sixth  St.  West  North  Vancouver.  B.C. 


IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE? 

A  good  fence  Is  a  necessity  to 
every  farmer.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
show  yon  what  the  Safe-Lock. 
Fence  means  to  yon. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


SANOL'S   ANTI-DIABETES 

A  remedy  which  has  no  equal  for 

DIABETES 

No  Diabetic  should  fall  to  give  this  per- 
fectly harmless  and  efficacious  remedy  a  trial. 
It  never  fails  to  effect  wonderful  results.  It 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  prominent 
physicians.     Price,  $2.00  per  bottle. 

SANOL 

is  a  Reliable  Cure  for  Gall  Stones,  Kidney 
Trouble,  Kidney  Stones,  Bladder  Stones, 
Gravel,  Lumbago  and  nil  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid.     Price,  $1.50. 

SANOL'S  BLOOD  SALT 

(Sal   Sanguinis) 

This  salt  Is  an  excellent  and  absolutely 
harmless  remedy  for  any  disturbances  of  di- 
gestion, such  as  Dyspepsia,  Gastric  Catarrh, 
Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Constipation,  etc.,  and  has  an  aid  to  digestion 
in  wasting  and  nervous  diseases. 

The  preparations  of  the  originator  have  been 
awarded  First  Prize  Medal  at  the  Hygiene 
Didactical  Exposition  by  the  University  of 
Lemberg.     Price,  60c  per  Bottle. 

LITERATURE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

THE    SANOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
975  Main  Street,         -         Winnipeg,   Man. 
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EDUCATIONAL     DIRECTORY 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A   Residential  and  Day   School  for  Boys.     Preparation  for  Universities,  Business  and  Royal  Military  College. 
UPPER   and    LOWER   SCHOOLS.     Calendar   sent   on  application.     Autumn   term   commences   Sept.   11th. 

REV.    D.    BRUCE    MACDONALD,    M.A.,    LL.D. 


Wt$tmin&ttv  College 

A  Residental  and  Day  School    for  Girls  in  a  beautiful    location,    opposite  Queen's 
Park,  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Pupils   prepared   for    Senior    Matriculation,    Music,     Art    and    Physical    Education. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  develop  the  highest  (ppe  of  true  womanhood. 

Send  for  our  Prospectus.      Calendar  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  A.  PATTERSON,  K.C.  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY 

President  Principal 


Your    Vacation    Money 


The  young  men  and  women  with  brains  and  initiative  do  not 
sit  down  and  waste  time  wondering  where  their  vacation  money 
will  come  from.  They  use  the  means  that  are  at  hand  to  secure 
it.  They  take  advantage  of  their  spare  time  by  spending  it  at 
work  that  will  earn  the  best  possible  returns. 

Last  Spring  hundreds  of  energetic  young  men  and  women 
earned  the  money  with  which  they  paid  for  their  summer  vaca- 
tion by  looking  after  our  business  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

The  work  is  fascinating,  both  because  it  is  congenial  and 
because  a  few  spare  hours  each  week  devoted  to  it  will  enable 
you  to  enjoy  that  summer  vacation  later  on. 

We  will  appoint  you  local  representative  of  the  two  national 
magazines  of  Canada  —  MacLean's  Magazine  and  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  both  new  subscriptions  and 
renewals.  If  you  will  write  for  particulars  to-day,  we  will  show 
you  how  to  make  extra  money  for  your  vacation. 


THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,    LTD. 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE 

TORONTO 


early  in  the  month  and  begins  to  run 
around  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  seeking 
new  places  to  locate.  Now  is  the  most 
effective  time  for  their  destruction.  Use  a 
spray  pump  with  a  strong  solution  of  lime 


Vines    add    to    the    farm    house's    summer 
comforts. 

sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  if  you  are 
sure  that  none  of  the  mixture  will  get  on 
the  leaves.  It  may  be  well  to  spray  the 
whole  tree  with  a  solution  of  lime  sulphur 
or  bordeaux  about  three  weeks  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  The  solution  will  have  to 
be  1  to  30. 

Turnip   Culture 

The  sowing  of  turnips  on  a  large  scale 
is  not  practised  so  much  by  the  modern 
farmer  as  it  was  by  those  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago,  when  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
of  turnips  were  common.  Many  people 
grow  them  now  for  sale  to  the  cities  and 
in  this  case  they  are  generally  sown  early 
in  May.  For  feeding  purposes  the  best 
time  to  sow  is  in  the  middle  of  June,  after 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  has 
been  made  and  if  possible,  an  application 
of  salt  given. 

Repairing  the  Farm 

Time  will  be  well  spent  this  month  in 
building  new  fences,  painting  buildings, 
and  breaking  up  old  waste  places.  In 
making  fences,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  setting  of  end  posts 
as  the  whole  strength  of  the  fence  depends 
on  these.  Sink  them  in  the  ground  about 
4  feet  with  a  cross  brace  3  feet  down,  and 
if  possible,  set  them  in  concrete.  The  in- 
termediate posts  do  very  nicely  at  2]/2  and 
3  feet,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
ground.  A  good  fence  should  be  stretched 
quite  tight  and  be  placed  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  Select  a  mesh  that  is  small 
enough  at  the  bottom  to  keep  out  small 
animals,  while  a  barbed  wire  strung  along 
the  top  may  do  good  service  where  live 
stock  are  apt  to  bother. 

Tile   Draining 

Now  that  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  the 
traction  ditchers,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Professor  H.  Day,  and  others  of  Guelph, 
the  farmers  ought  to  encourage  men  in  all 
parts  of  Canada  to  buy  these  ditchers,  and 
undertake  to  do  contract  work  on  the  vari- 
ous farms.  By  this  means  all  the  old 
labor  of  tile  draining  is  overcome  and  a 
big  Held  by  the  new  method  is  soon  laid 
with  tile  at  a  minimum  cost. 


A    delightful    drive    near    Vancouver,    B.C. 


Planting  Beans 

Beans  were  not  a  good  sample  last  year 
in  Ontario  owing-  to  the  wet  season.  This 
year  will  likely  be  normal,  and  there  is  no 
crop  that  will  give  better  returns  on  the 
farms  along  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  If 
the  land  is  fairly  well  cultivated  before 
the  planting  this  month  half  the  labor 
against  the  weeds  will  have  been  ended. 
Many  farmers  get  a  good  yield  by  sowing- 
wit h  the  ordinary  grain  drill  by  using 
every  third  spout. 


Cutting  the  Hay 

The  best  feeders  now  recognize  that  hay 
that  is  saved  before  it  becomes  much  past 
the  blooming  stage  is  almost  twice  as  valu- 
able as  the  hay  that  is  left  out  after  this 
time.  Clover  has  been  a  good  catch  in 
most  places  this  year,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  prepare  to  cut  the  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay  fields  through  the  last  week  in 
the  month.       Alfalfa  will  be  ready  to  cut 


One  family  h tarlo  uses   water  from  this  well. 

it   catches  all   yard   drainage 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR    SALE. 

50  H.F.  KISSELL,  1,500  POUNDS,  NEW,  ENCLOSED 
body,  guaranteed  iu  good  condition.  Sacrifice,  nine 
hundred.     Box  98,   Farmer's. 


OLDSMOBILE      MODEL     A,      FIVE      PASSENGER, 

splendid  condition.    Can  be  bought  reasonable.   Apply 
Box  14,  Farmer's   Magazine. 


FOR  SALE  —  SEVEN-PASSENGER  PEERLESS; 
five-passenger  Stevens  ,  $500;  1912  five-passenger 
E.M.F.,  $950,  real  bargain;  4-cylinder  Darracq.  $300; 
50  h.p.  Itala,  very  cheap,  must  be  sold.  Box  96, 
Farmer's    .Magazine. 


$5.000— FIVE  PASSENGER  CAR  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP, 
for  cash,  must  be  sold  at  once.    Box  653,  Farmer's. 


OVERLAND  40,  FIVE-PASSENGER,  NICKEL 
trimmings  and  fully  equipped,  extra  tire,  like  new. 
Box  252  Farmer's. 

R  30  RUSSELL,  1911  MODEL,  LOT  EXTRA 
equipment,  three  extra  tires,  Dunlop  traction,  six 
extra  tubes,  power  tire  pump,  splendid  condition. 
Owner  getting  larger  car.    Box  43,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— AN  E.M.F.  FIVE-PASSENGER  TOUR- 
ing  car,  fully  equipped,  in  perfect  running  order.  Box 
69,   Farmer's  Magazine. 


OVERLAND  1911,  5-PASSENGER  IN   FIRST-t  L  ■ 
repair,  a  snap,  demonstration  given.    Box  67,  Farmer's 

CADILLAC    ROADSTER,     1912,     ONLY     RUN     2,000 

miles,  as  owner  is  leaving  for  the  West  will  sell  this 
car  for  $1,800.     Box  65,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

PIERCE  ARROW  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE,  GOOD 
as  new,  5V2  b.p.,  horn,  lamp,  license,  $235.  Box  63, 
Farmer's   Magazine. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.50. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock,  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochins,  $10.00.     \V.   Teller,   Dunnville.   Ont.       (tf) 

ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
acres  in  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  in  close-in  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  nnd  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,    Red   Deer,   Alta.  (tf) 

REPRESENTATIVES   WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKINO 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  in  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (tf) 

HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 

POULTRY. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PROLIFIC  LAYERS 
of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  Infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Co«y  Nook  Duck  Farm. 
North  Hatley,  ProT.  Que.  (tf) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada.  (tf) 

FREE— INVESTING      FOR      PROFIT      MAGAZINE. 

Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  maga- 
zine absolutely  Free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar 
anywhere — get  this  magazine — it  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  $5  or  more  per 
month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000— 
how  to  to  judge  different  classes  of  investments,  the 
Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money.  This  magazine 
six  months  Free  if  you  write  to-day.  H.  L.  Barber, 
Publisher,  468-72   W.   Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago.       (9) 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 


HELP   WANTED. 

WANTED   —   CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    WANTS 

railway  mail  clerks,  city  letter  carriers,  employes  in 
post  offices.  Excellent  salaries.  3  weeks'  vacation 
yearly,  with  full  pay.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free  list  of  positions 
open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  0-189,  Rochester, 
NY.  (5) 


HOME    DECORATIONS. 

CURTAINS  ALL  MAKES.  SEND  FOR  NEW 
Book  "Ideal  Home  Decorations"  Post  Free.  650  Ex- 
amples from  Actual  Makers.  Imperial  Hem  Cur- 
tains, Casement  B'abrics,  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Linens, 
Underwear,  Laces.  Write  now.  S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
Box  670.     The  Looms,  Nottingham,  England.  (10) 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FAKM. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY.  BY 
Alfred  Vivian.  There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  that  of  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  very  evi- 
dent decrease  in  the  fertility  of  those  soils  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years, 
combined  with  the  increased  competition  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labor,  have  convinced  the  intelligent 
farmer  that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must  be 
based  upon  more  rational  practices  than  those  which 
have  been  followed  in  the  past.  Professor  Vivian's 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  short  winter  courses 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  present  this  matter  in  a 
popular  style.  In  this  little  book  he  has  given  the 
gist  of  the  subject  in  plain  language,  practically  de- 
void of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  It  is  pre-em- 
inently a  "First  Book"  and  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  and  who  intend  to  do  subsequent  reading. 
Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  265  pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $1. 
Technical  Book  Department.  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE    STUDY   OF    BREEDS.     BY    THOMAS    SHAW. 

Origin,  history,  distribution,  characteristics,  adapta- 
bility, uses  and  standards  of  excellence  of  all  pedi- 
greed breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  America. 
The  accepted  text-book  in  colleges,  and  the  authority 
for  farmers  and  breeders.  Illustrated.  371  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Technical  Book  Depart- 
ment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

ANIMAL       BREEDING.       BY       THOMAS       SHAW. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
work  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has  systematized 
the  subject  of  animal  breeding.  The  leading  laws 
which  govern  this  most  intricate  question  the  au- 
thor has  boldly  defined  and  authoritatively  ar- 
ranged. The  chapters  which  he  has  written  on  the 
more  involved  features  of  the  subject,  as  sex  and  the 
relative  influence  of  parents,  should  go  far  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  wildly  speculative  views  cher- 
ished with  reference  to  these  questions.  The  book 
is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 
Illustrated.  405  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Technical  Book  Department.  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,    14::   University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

FEEDING  FARM  ANIMALS.  BY  PROF.  THOMAS 
Shaw.  This  book  is  intended  alike  for  the  student 
and  the  farmer.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing in  regular  and  orderly  sequence,  and  in  lan- 
guage so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  the 
principles  that  govern  the  science  and  practice  of 
feeding  farm  animals.  This  book  is  unquestionably 
the  most  practical  work  which  has  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  feeding  farm  animals.  Illustrated.  5%x8 
inches.  Upwards  of  500  pages.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,    143    University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

SYSTEMATIC  POMOLOGY.  BY  !•'.  A.  WAUGH. 
professor  of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening 
in  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  This  is  the  first 
book    in    the   English    language    which    lias   ever    made 

i  in-  attempt  at  a  complete  ami  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  systematic  pomology.  Tt  presents  clearly 
and  in  detail  the  whole  method  i>y  which  fruits  are 
studied.  The  book  is  suitably  illustrated.  288 
pages,  5x7  Inches.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Technical 
Book  Department,  MacLeon  Publishing  Co.,  143  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Toronto. 
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The 
Vest 


Pocket 


KODAK 

Literally  small  enough  to  go  into  the  vest  pocket  (or  a 
lady's  handbag) — big  enough  to  bring  home  all  outdoors — a 
miniature  in  size,  but  lacking  nothing  of  Kodak  efficiency 
or  simplicity. 

Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  meniscus  acromatic 
lens,  Autotime  scale  and  brilliant  reversible  finder.  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak 
film  cartridges  tor  eight  exposures.  A  fixed  focus  makes  it  always  ready  for  quick- 
work.     Lustrous  black  metal  finish. 

Pictures,   1^x2^   inches.  Price,  $7.00. 

Catalogue  at  vour  dealers,  or  on  request.     Free. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


Made 


in  Linen  Gloss  or  Dull  Finish 
half  sizes  from    12  to   18 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU  S.  D.  COLLARS. 

The  Smith-D'Entremont  Co.,  Limited    1475-77  Queen  St 


DURING    HOT    SUMMER    DAYS    WEAR 

5.  D.  COLLARS 

For  coolness,  comfort  and  neatness  there  is  no  collar  more  suitable 
for  the  sweltering  heat  of  summer  days  than  S.D.  Collars.  They 
do  not  wilt  and  always  look  clean  and  dressy.  To  clean  simply 
rnb  with  sponge  or  damp  cloth  and  you  have  a  collar  equally  as 
good  as  the  best  linen  ones  without  their  expense  or  disadvantages. 


A    maple   lane   adds   much   to   the   delights 
of  the  farm. 


for  the  first  time  about  the  twenty-first  of 
the  month.  Always  look  for  the  young 
shoots  from  the  crown  of  alfalfa  and  when 
these  start  it  is  time  to  cut. 

The  Hired  Help  Question 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  bugbear  on 
the  farms  of  Canada  to-day  than  that  of 
hired  help.  From  every  province  in  Can- 
ada come  in  reports  of  the  trouble  farmers 
are  having  to  secure  help  of  any  kind,  let 
alone  the  reliable  kind.  Unskilled  laborers 
think  it  their  duty  to  ask  big  prices  for 
doing  farm  work,  even  where  they  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  farmer  has  to 
compete  in  his  labor,  with  the  prices  given 
by  the  railways  and  by  the  government 
in  their  permanent  construction  work, 
while  the  demand  from  the  cities  is  always 
the  open  door  for  the  disgruntled  farm 
hand. 

It  is  true  that  the  hours  are  in  some 
eases  too  long,  but  in  the  more  enlightened 
farms  the  regular  hour  system  is  being  in- 
stituted, so  that  all  the  farmer  expects  is 
for  a  man  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  and 
to  take  a  reasonable  interest  in  his  em- 
ployer's business. 

While  the  hired  help  may  complain  of 
bad  treatment  in  many  cases  the  trouble  is 


Ninety   years,  and  enjoying  a  Canadian 
orchard's  delight. 
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A   Berkshire   mother,   with   her   babies,   in 
clover. 


in  many  instances  of  his  own  making. 
Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  employer  and  in  many  cases 
the  laborer  seems  to  have  an  eye  only  on 
the  wages  he  is  getting. 

There  is  no  better  business  as  far  as 
living  goes  than  that  of  life  on  a  well  or- 
ganized farm,  and  in  times  of  depression, 
the  farm  is  the  place  for  safety. 

Dairy  Barns 

Care  will  have  to  be  taken  during  the  hot 
summer  months  to  see  that  the  dairy 
stables  are  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  con- 
dition. Cooling  tanks  should  be  provided 
for  the  milk  and  the  milking  utensils  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Where  the  milk  is 
shipped  by  railway  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  cans  are  kept  covered, 
and  in  a  cool  place  during  their  wait  for  the 
train.  The  dairy  herds  will  need  little 
feed  besides  the  good  grasses  and  a  little 
meal  ration  this  month. 


Among  the  Hogs 

The  good  price  of  hogs  is  sending  a  lot 
of  the  breeding  stock  to  market.  Many 
men  are  rushing  into  the  game  in  a  fever- 
ish haste  to  secure  some  of  the  big  prices. 
In  the  hog  business  this  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice and  the  return  of  increased  numbers 
to  the  business  is  sure  to  bring  down  the 
price.  Yet  the  population  of  Canada  is 
ing  so  rapidly  and  the  mill  feeds  are 
liable  to  be  so  much  cheaper,  owing  to  the 
prospects  of  a  good  crop  and  the  workings 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  good  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Young  hogs  return  the  most  money  when 
they  are  pastured  during  the  summer  on 
a  good  lot  of  growing  clover.  For  this 
use  a  moveable  fence  is  one  of  the  best 
investments.  If  you  are  going  to  show 
at  the  fall  fairs  begin  fitting  the  animals 
now. 


Don't  Buy  Your  Summer  Suit 

Until  You  have  seen  Our  Style  Book.     Send  for  it  To-day. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  72  pattern 
pieces  of  the  finest  English  suitings  you  ever  saw.  With  these  suit- 
ings will  come  proofs  to  convince  you  that  you  can  buy  your  spring 
or  summer  suit  direct  from  us  in  London  and  get  better  materials, 
better  fitting  and  better  service  than  you  could  possibly  get  from 
your  local  tailor  for  double  the  cost. 

When  you  receive  these  patterns  you  can  make  this  test.  Pick 
out  the  suiting  you  like,  take  it  to  your  local  tailor,  ask  him  what 
he  would  charge  to  make  you  a  suit  of  that  quality  of  material.  Then 
compare  his   price  with   that  asked   by   us. 

Surely  one  can't  make  a  fairer  offer  than  that.  Sign  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  now.  The  patterns  will  be  sent  by  return  mall.  Or 
write  us  a  postal,  addressed  to 

CATESBYS  hT»ED 

119   West   Wellington   St.,  Toronto.  Coronation    Bldg.,   Montreal. 

160  Princess   Street,   Winnipeg. 

Or   CATKSBY,   LTD.,   Tottenham   Court   Road,   London,   England. 

The   "reason   why"   of   our   values   is   that   we   save   you   the   four 

middlemen's  profits  that  your  local  tailor  has  to  pay  before  he  even 

gets  the  cloth. 

Your    suit    is    shipped    five    days    after    your    order    is    received    in 
London.      We   guarantee    perfect   satisfaction    in   every   particular   and 
detail    of    the    transaction.      The    price    In- 
cludes  the    payment   of   all    duty   and   car- 
riage charges  by  us. 


The  "Andover"  is  the  fash- 
ionable type  of  single-breast- 
ed, two-button  suit  that  is 
now  being  worn  extensively 
in  London  and  New  York. 
You   will   be   delighted   with 

$12.50 

If     these     coats     are     made 

double-breasted       style,      75c 

extra. 

Duty      Free     and     Carriage 

Paid. 

USE  THIS    !^ 
COUPON  NOW 


MESSRS.  CATESBYS,  LIMITED,  Dept.  "8". 

119   West  WelUngton  Street,  Toronto. 

Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  your  1913  Style  Book  and 
72  pattern  pieces  of  cloth.  I  am  thinking  of  buying 
a  suit. 

Full    Name    

Full    Address    

Dept Farmer's  Magazine 


20  to  30%  Less  Coal 

On  account  of  its  distinctive  construction  the 
Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  saves  20  to  30%  of 
coal  bills. 

A  Kelsey  has  61  square  feet  of  radiating  sur- 
face to  1  square  foot  of  grate. 
This  large  radiating  surface  is  provided  for  in 
a  battery  of  heavy,  cast  iron,  Zig  Zag  tubes 
that  surround  the  fire  grate. 
These  heavy  tubes  store  up  heat  and  radiate  it 
evenly. 

All  the  heat  from  the  coal  is  concentrated  in 
these  Zig  Zag  tubes,  which  are  right  up  against 
the  fire.  And  because  of  their  immense  weight 
they  retain  the  heat  for  hours  after  the  fire 
gets  low,  making  constant  "firing  up"  unne- 
cessary. 

That  is  why  the  Kelsey  is  the  most  economical 
of  all  heating  systems.  It  saves  from  20  to  30% 
of  coal  bills. 

Our  booklet,  "ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  MODEEN 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATION,"  tells  all 
about  this  economical  heating  system.  SEND 
FOE  IT. 

James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brockville,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


K 


antKracK  "a™LIN£n 
E  i \ mark  |\  dollars 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

Note  the  Patented  Flexible  Lips  that  relieve  all  strain  at  the  front 
fold.  Also  Eeinforced  Buttonhole,  and  Patented  Slit,  which  pre- 
vents pressure  of  button  upon  the  neck.  It  is  linen,  and  retains 
its  linen  appearance. 

Buy  one  at  your  dealer's,  or  send  25c,  giving 
the  style  and  the  size  desired,  for  sample  collar. 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY  AND  THAT  THE  BEST 
Made  in  Canada 

THE    PARSONS    &    PARSONS    CANADIAN    CO. 

104  MAIN  STREET,  HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 
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The  PRICE  of  HOMAGE 

ONCE  when  King  Edward  VII.  paid  a  visit  to  Sheffield 
all  the  fires  in  factories  and  plants  were  allowed  to 
die  out.  Not  a  wheel  in  Sheffield  turned  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  II  The  primary  object  of  this  was  to  lift  the 
pall  of  smoke  that  hovers  over  that  wonderful  steel- 
producing  city,  and  to  ensure,  as  far  as  man  was  able,  a 
bright  day  and  a  blue  sky  for  an  auspicious  occasion.  H  It 
was  Sheffield's  expression  of  respect. 

BUT  the  action  was  unique — it  was  unprecedented — 
it  was  unthought  of  that  those  hundreds  of  mighty 
furnaces,  raging  night  and  day,  and  those  seething 
boilers,  with  quivering  valves,  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
cool.  H  This  extinguishing  of  fires  cost  Sheffield  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars — the  price  of  the  effort  to 
get  back  again  to  high-power  efficiency. 

SOME  business  men  in  Canada  pay  an  unwitting  hom- 
age, not  to  a  king,  but  to  a  superstition — the  super- 
stition that  hot  weather  justifies  letting  the  fires  of 
business  energy  go  out.  They  stop  Advertising  in  the 
Summer  months.  By  paying  homage  to  tradition,  custom, 
superstition,  they  have  allowed  Summer  to  become  their 
"dull"  season.  H  You  know  how  dull  it  can  be  when  you 
don't  advertise.  .  Do  you  know  how  brisk  it  can  be  made 
by  Advertising?  Do  you  realize  how  much  momentum 
you  now  lose  in  the  Summer  that  must  be  regained  in 
the  Fall? 

DON'T    LET    YOUR    ADVERTISING    FIRES    DIE 
OUT   THIS   SUMMER. 


Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available  through  any  recog- 
nized Canadian  advertising  agency,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  Room  503,  Lumsden  Building,  Toronto.  Enquiry  involves  no 
iddigation  on  your  part — so  write,  if  interested. 
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Every  farm  girl  has  memories  of  the 
"sookies. " 


Apples    and    Peaches    in    the 
Ozark  Region 

The  viewpoint  in  this  bulletin  is  that 
of  the  adaptability  of  fruit  varieties  to  the 
conditions  in  different  regions.  During 
the  course  of  investigation  the  writers  have 
come  in  eontact  with  a  large  number  of 
fruit  growers  who  have  aided  very  ma- 
terially in  the  work.  This  valuable  inform- 
ation may  be  had  by  writing  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  Bulletin  No. 
275. 

Alfalfa  Inoculation 

Bulletin  No.  136,  entitled,  "Alfalfa  In- 
oculation Tests,"  by  C.  W.  Pugsley  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  bulletin  may  be  had 
free  of  cost  by  residents  of  Nebraska  upon 
application  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Best  Way  to  Settle  a  Grudge 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  dead- 
ly to  all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  ns, 
nothing  which  so  poisons  the  very 
sources  of  life  as  holding  a  grudge, 
which,  of  course,  means  that  we  hope 
sometime  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
"square"  with  those  we  fancy  have  in- 
jured us. 

The  best  way  to  pay  back  one  who 
has  injured  us  is  to  give  him  just  the 
opposite  to  what  we  imagine  he  has 
given  us.  Let  the  antidote  for  injury 
be  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  kind- 
ness. 

We  all  know  how  much  better  we 
feel  when  conscious  that  our  own  kind- 
ly attitude  has  disarmed  an  enemy.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  kill  or  destroy  the 
sting  of  some  fancied  wrong  done  us. 
The  love  essence  is  the  supreme  anti- 
dote for  the  poison.  Return  kindness 
for  unkindness,  love  for  cruelty.  No 
matter  how  people  may  slander  you, 
misjudge  you,  or  misrepresent  you, 
hold  the  manly,  kindly  attitude  your- 
self, and  time  will  do  the  rest. 

— Orison  Swett   Marden. 
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A  Little  Work,  Play 
and  Sleep 

"Chances  for  a  Happy  Life  as  Guid  on  The 
Farm  as  Onywhere  on  Airth." 

By  SANDY  FRASER 

The  following  advice  given  in  a  very 
unique  and  entertaining  manner  by  Sandy 
Fraser  in  a  letter  to  the  Farmers'  Advocate 
might  well  be  taken  by  the  most  of  us. 

"You    have    a    short     editorial     in    last 
week's  issue  o'  yer  paper  that  agrees  wi' 
my   ideas    o'   the   subject   sae   weel   that   I 
canna '   but   tell   ye   aboot    it,   ain '   at   the 
same   time  pit   a  word   or  twa   o'   ma   ain 
juist   by  the   way   o'   emphasis.     What   ye 
had  tae  say  was  aboot  limiting  the  length 
o'  the  day's  work  on  the  farm,  an  when 
ye    say    that    the    mon    wha    tries    to    dae 
mair  than  a  reasonable  amount  o'  labor  in 
a  given  time  is  defeating  his  ain  purpose, 
ye 're   telling   the   truth   for  aince.      I   ken 
o'  farmers  that  will  be  night-hawking  aboot 
the  barns  wi'  a  lantern  aifter  decent  people 
are  in  their  beds,  an'  wha  keep  this  habit 
up  year  in  an'  year  oot,  and'  wha  are  sae 
fair  frae  bein'  ahead  wi'  their  work  that 
they  are  generally  finishin'  up  their  spring 
seedin '  when  their  neibors  are  thinkin '  o ' 
gettin'    ready    tae    begin    the    haying,    an' 
then  they  will  be  hayin '  and  harvestin '  till 
the  snow  flies   in   the  fall.     It 's   the   auld 
law  of  compensation  at   wark  again.     Gin 
ye  drive  a  horse  too  hard  to-day  he'll  hang 
back  in   the  traces  to-morrow,  an'  ye   hae 
gained  naething  in  the  end.     An'  wi'  mon 
himsel'  it's  worse,  for  his  mind  gets  tired 
as   weel   as   his   body   an '   he   gets   intae   a 
condition    where    he    can    neither   plan    his 
work  nor  carry  it  oot  tae  advantage.     But 
it's  no'  the   farmer   himsel'   that   I'm  sae 
muckle  interested  in  the  noo.     They're  no' 
a'   sae   industrious   that   we   need   tae   gie 
them    mair    than     an     occasional     warnin' 
aboot  overwark  an'  sae  on.     It's  the  farm- 
er's wife  I'll  be  thinkin'  mair  aboot  when 
the  question  o'  lang  oors  comes  up.     The 
woman   on   the   farm   ,whether   she   be  the 
sister   or   daughter   or   wife   o'    the   owner 
o'  the  ranch,  is,  in  nine  cases  oot   o'  ten, 
the  one  that  kens  mair  aboot   wark   afore 
daylicht  an'  aifter  dark  than  onybody  else. 
An'  moist  o'  the  time  they  will  be  takin' 
for  granted   that   it's   na   mair   than   their 
duty  tae  keep  goin'  as  lang  as  they  can 
pit  ane  foot  ahead  o'  the  ither,  an'  the  auld 
chap  generally  seems  tae  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, too. 

Noo  there's  no  kind  o'  need  for  this  way 
o'  livin'  among  the  inhabitants  o'  this  fair- 
ly civilized  country,  an '  the  sooner  we 
change  oor  ways  the  better  for  us  and  for 
those  that  will  be  runnin'  things  aifter  we 
hae  moved  on  tae  the  next  station.  I  hae 
read  some  place  or  ither  that  the  day 
should  be  divided  intae  three  equal  pairts, 
eight  oors  for  wark,  eight  oors  for  sleep, 
an'  eight  oors  for  play.  Gin  we  use  the 
word  "recreation"  instead  o'  "play,"  I'm 
thinkin'  it  will  sound  mair  reasonable  tae 
some  o'  us  auld  chaps  that  are  gettin'  a 
wee  bit  stiff  in  the  joints,  an'  it  will  in- 
clude too,  a  guid  mony  things  that  ye  can 
hardly  bring  under  the  head  of  play. 

Noo    in    the    first    place    comes    "work. " 


. 


The  Name  FLEURY 

on  a  Plow   means    GOOD  WORK  in  the   field,  LIGHT  DRAFT  for  horses,    COMFORT   for 
plowman— "EVER  THE  BEST"  from  the  few  plows  of  1859  to  the  THOUSANDS  of  1913. 
We   are   the   ORIGINAL  MAKERS    of   the   FAMOUS  No.  21    PLOW,  and    the    ONLY 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  ORIGINAL  No.  21  PLOW,  IMITATED  by  nearly 
EVERY  OTHER  manufacturei   of  Plows  in  Canada.      In   general,    IMITA- 
TIONS are  INFERIOR— so  it  is  in  Plows.— Buy  only  the    ORIGINAL. 
When    other  manufacturers   advertise  a   No.  21  Plow,  it   is  a  TES- 
TIMONIAL to 

FLEURY'S  FAMOUS  ORIGINAL  No.  21  PLOW. 


FAMOUS  FLEURY  PLOWS 

No.  21   "  DANDY,"   No  13  and  15  A  (one  horse)  surpass  all  others  in 
lightness  of  draft,    ease  of  holding,   quality  of  work    in   the    field. 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS 


AURORA,  ONTARIO 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  OF  WELLAND  -  77  JARVIS  STREET.  TORONTO 

Medals  and  Diplomas.  World's  Fairs,  Chicago  and  Paris 


COMFORT  SOAP 
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It's  all  right" 


SAVE    THE    WRAPPERS 


Positively  The  Largest  Sale  In  Canada 


$300  IN  TWO  MONTHS 

This  is  what  one  of  the  circulation 
representatives  of  "Farmer's  Maga- 
zine" earned  in  commissions  during 
the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber last  year. 

You  can  secure  a  position  in  your 
locality  similar  to  the  one  which 
enabled  this  man  to  earn  $300.  by 
writing  to 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-149  University  Avenue 
Toronto  -  -  -         Canada 


ONE  DOLLAR  OPENS  A  GOLD  BOND 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 

(by  mail  or  personally)  bearing 
(!7<  Interest  compounded  quar- 
terly on  all  amounts  as  re- 
ceived. Secured  by  Assets  of 
$3,000,000.00  and  Trust  Deed  of 
First  Mortgage  on  Montreal 
Realty. 

"Pay     in     any     amount — any 
time  " 

MARCH.    TRUST    CO., 
Limited,    Montreal, 

Mail     free     Booklet     to 


.(11) 
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City/  Real  EstateOpportunities 


Three  Western  Canada 

Bargains 

160  acres  improved,  one  mile  from  town,  S  1600.00 
320  acres  improved,  1H  miles  from  town.  $22.00 

per  acre. 

480  acres,   4  miles   from   town,  with   8  [horses.    10 

cows,   all   implements   and    household    furniture. 

all  for  S32.00  per  acre. 

Small  cash    payment.      Balance,  easy  terms   in 
all  of  above. 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

REGINA,        -        -        SASKATCHEWAN 


COMING  BACK 


Many  Investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  flocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
not  offering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS  TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1024  9th  St.  East  CALGARY,  ALTA 


VALUABLE  FARM 

IN  THE 

County  of  Norfolk 

This  property  consists  of  200  acres  five  miles 
from  the  town  of  Simcoe.  Soil  is  Sandy  Loam 
and  will  grow  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  or 
products  for  the  canning  factory.  100  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  is  partly  under- 
drained.  Very  close  to  school,  church,  post 
office,  etc.  Temporary  frame  house  and  build- 
ing material  on  the  ground  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  residence.  Good  barn,  30  x  40,  in 
first-class  order. 

Bearing  fruit  consists  of  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries, 800  currant  bushes,  4  acres  raspberries, 
1,000  gooseberries,  and  a  large  apple  orchard 
of  800  trees.  Possession  at  once  if  desired. 
We  know  of  no  farm  property  in  this  sec- 
tion that  has  greater  possibilities  that  may 
be  had  at  the  low  price  asked  for  this  to 
effect  a  quick  sale.  The  price  is  only  $5,000 
for  the  two  hundred  acres,  and  may  be  had 
on  the  very  easiest  of  terms,  or  the  owner 
will  be  willing  to  exchange  for  good  city 
real  estate,  paying  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent.  net. 

Send  for  our  new  Farm  Catalogue  containing 
descriptions  of  nearly  three  hundred  of  the 
choicest  Niagara  District  Fruit  Farms  which 
we  have  to  offer. 

MELVIN  GAYMAN  &  CO. 

Real  Estate.  Insurance  and   Financial   Brokers 
5  QUEEN  STREET.  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 


MANY  OF  YOU  READERS 

are  contemplating  a  move.  Many  of  you,  we 
know,  long  for  the  success  that  awaits  you  on 
the  prairies  of  Western  Canada. 

Consult  us  about  the  farm  you  need.  Write 
us  or  call  and  our  services  are  at  your  disposal. 

THOMAS  AND  COMPANY 

Real   Estate   Agents 

MOOSE  JAW.  -  SASK. 

—  Bankers  — 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Moose  Jaw 


THE  BEAUTIFUL 
OKANAGAN  VALLEY,  B.C. 

When  considering  where  your  next  move  shall 
be.  or  what  is  the  best  opportunity  for  your  next 
profitable  investment,  visit  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
ask  for  our  special  commercial  plan  which  is  sold 
at  moderate  prices  and  easy  terms,  without  in- 
terest. We  are  also  handling  Vancouver  City 
property  and  farm  lands. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

McWILLIAMS  &  RICHIE 

510  Homer  Street  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

or  Box  25  Summerland,  B.C. 
Phone  Seymour  2940 


PEMBERTON    MEADOWS 

NEAR    VANCOUVER,    BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Farming  land,  with  fine  deep  river  silt  soil,  suolrrlgated  and  virgin,  yielding  heavily  in  potatoes,  hay, 
vegetables,  roots,  and  small  fruits,  with  abundant  grass  and  big  fodder  crops  for  dairying. 
Here  is  one  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  our  Province,  60  miles 
from  salt  water  transportation,  and  less  than  100  miles  north  from  Vancouver,  Just  getting  railroad 
transportation.  The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  now  under  rapid  construction,  will  have  trains 
running  within  18  months. 

This  isn't  a  cattle  country,  and  the  soil  is  too  valuable  for  growing  wheat.  It  furnishes  the  big 
chance  though  for  the  settler  who  is  looking  for  a  place  to  go  In  for  mixed  farming.  Take  40  acres, 
Improve  it,  the  clearing  is  very  light,  and  you  will  have  a  place  that  will  give  you  a  substantial  in- 
come, year  In  and  year  out.  A  place  that  with  the  Improvement  and  the  settling  of  the  country  will 
be  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  place  where  you  and  your  family  will  always  enjoy  living. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  LEAFLET. 
Let  us  know  about  yourself  and  when  you  are  coming,  then  we  can  help  you. 

BELL  &  BURKE,  326  Homer  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


We  a'  ken  that  ony  able-bodied  mon  or 
wumman  that  will  na'  wark  should  be  shot. 
This  breed  o'  humanity  are  a  nuisance  tae 
society  an'  should  be  classed  wi'  sheep- 
ticks,  potato-bugs  an'  sic  like  things  that 
live  off  the  labor  of  ithers.  To  my  way 
o'  thinkin',  wark  is  aboot  the  only  thing 
that  makes  life  tolerable.  It's  the  best 
way  o'  puttin'  in  the  time  that  I  ken  aboot, 
and  gin  ye  dae  it  weel,  ye  get  an  amount 
of  satisfaction  frae  it  that  ye  will  na'  get 
frae  onything  else.  But  it's  like  mony 
anither  thing,  ye  may  get  mair  o'  it  than 
is  guid  for  ye.  It's  richt  here  that  ye 
should  mak'  use  o'  what  common  sense 
ye  doubtless  hae,  and  draw  the  line  where 
the  stopping-place  ought  tae  be.  Enough's 
enough,  an'  ye '11  get  no  credit  in  the  end 
for  daein'  onything  mair. 

Then  the  next  eight  oors  was  to  be  for 
"sleep."  It  seems  to  be  enough  for  ony 
mon  or  wumman,  but  I  guess  na  doot  we 
need  that  much  gin  we  did  the  fair  thing 
by  the  wark. 

An'  last  there's  the  eight  oors  for  "re- 
creation." Here's  where  a  whole  lot  o'  us 
miss  oor  opportunities,  an'  when  we  fail  to 
get  oot  o'  life  the  best  o'  what  it  has  to 
offer  us,  what  guid  is  it  tae  a  body  tae  be 
born  intae  this  world,  an'  grow  intae  youth 
an'  manhood  an'  auld  age  wi'  no  ither 
idea  in  his  mind  but  tae  wark  sae  that  he 
may  eat  and  then  eat  an'  sleep  sae  that  he 
may  wark.  It  was  expected  that  we  would 
develop  our  minds  as  weel  as  oor  bodies, 
an'  we  can  only  dae  this  by  gettin'  awa' 
frae  physical  toil  for  a  wee  bit  ilka  day  an' 
takin'  time  tae  think  or  read  the  thoughts 
o'  some  better  thinker  than  oorselves.  How 
can  we  expect  tae  ken  the  best  line  o' 
action  tae  follow  oot,  gin  we  dinna  tak 
time  tae  think  aboot  it.  It's  what  we 
are  an'  no'  what  we  hae  that  will  stick 
tae  us  when  we  get  oor  movin'  orders  at 
the  last,  an'  I'm  thinking  it's  up  to  us  tae 
see  that  we  dinna'  hae  to  tak'  the  trip 
empty-handed. 

Noo  it  was  for  the  ladies  that  I  intended 
tae  preach  the  day,  but  I'm  thinkin'  I 
hae  run  a  wee  bit  off  the  track.  Gin  there's 
ony  person  in  the  warld  that  needs  the 
eight  oors'  recreation  it's  the  farmer's 
wife,  or  ony  womman  that  has  to  dae  what 
generally  falls  tae  her  share  in  the  farm- 
work.  Maist  o'  them  hae  got  the  habit  o' 
slavin'  at  ane  thing  or  anither  from  the 
time  they  git  up  in  the  mornin'  until  they 
go  to  bed  at  nicht.  They  dinna  quit  when 
it  comes  dark,  but  will  be  sewin'  or  knit- 
tin'  or  darnin'  till  the  last  minute. 

There's  one  way  ye  can  always  mak'  a 
wumman  mad,  an'  that  is  tae  tell  her  that 
gin  she  wad  manage  better  she  would  na' 
be  sae  rushed  wi'  wark.  Noo,  I  ken  weel 
that  there's  some  things  that  in  the  na- 
ture o'  things  hae  got  tae  be  done  ilka  day, 
but  at  the  same  time  there's  a  hale  lot 
o'  cleaning'  and  scrubbin'  gaeing  on  in 
some  farm-houses  that  results  in  michty 
little  but  the  wearin'  oot  o'  the  wood- 
work an'  the  scrubbin '-brush.  An'  gen- 
erally ye  can  tell  a  place  o'  this  kind  by 
the  worn-oot  look  o'  the  wumman  hersel.' 
I  ken  o'  one  young  hoose-keeper  that  had 
it  sae  bad  that  she  cleaned  hoose  three, 
times  in  four  months,  and  tae  the  casual 
observer  things  didna'  look  muckle  differ- 
ent at  the  end  than  they  did  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Gin  a  wumman  mak's  up  her  mind  that 
she  will  take  a  pairt  o'  the  time  at  least 
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for  "recreation"  an'  that  she  will  not 
mak'  a  washin'  machine  or  a  knittin '-ma- 
chine oot  o'  hersel'  she  can  generally  ac- 
complish it  I'm  thinkin'.  Men  soon  come 
to  tak'  a  wumman's  line  o'  action  for  grant- 
ed an'  gin  she  works  a'  the  time  they  win- 
na'  be  satisfied  wi'  onything  else  in  the 
course  o'  a  few  weeks.  But  let  her  hae 
her  time  for  her  duties  aboot  the  hoose  and 
her  time  for  puttin'  on  a  decent  dress  an' 
takin'  a  wee  spare  from  cookin'  an'  sweep- 
in'  an'  a'  the  rest  o'  it,  an'  I'll  warrant 
that  she'll  get  mair  respect  an'  juist  as 
muckle  pay  as  if  she  wore  her  finger-nails 
off  makin'  money  for  the  auld  mon.  It 
can  be  done,  this  gettin'  awa  frae  business, 
for  I've  seen  it  tried.  I'm  no'  goin'  to 
say  that  it  was  a'  due  tae  guid-  manage- 


ment, but  it  was  done  some  way  or  ither, 
an'  the  wimmen  wha  did  it  were  guid  hoose- 
keepers,  an'  guid  companions  as  weel,  for 
the  men  that  were  lucky  enough  tae  marry 
them. 

The  chances  for  a  happy  life  for  a  mon  or 
a  wumman  are  as  guid  on  the  farm  as 
onywhere  on  airth,  gin  they  pay  attention 
tae  nature's  first  law  and  avoid  extremes. 
Gaein'  too  far  in  either  direction  brings 
us  tae  no  end  o'  trouble.  A  wee  bit  o' 
wark  an'  a  wee  bit  o'  play  mixed  up  in 
the  richt  propositions  an'  taken  ilka  day, 
is  the  best  medicine  tae  insure  a  lang  an' 
happy  life,  an'  it's  not  a  patent  medicine, 
either.  Ye  can  aye  mix  it  yoursel '  as  ye  go 
along. 


Climates  Make  Forests,  Not  Vice-Versa 

Popular  Notions  on  this  Matter  are  Wrong,  Says  Scientific  Man 


FAR  and  wide,  the  world  over,  we  find  a 
popular  belief  in  an  influence  of  forests 
upon  climate,  especially  rainfall.  This  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  On  a  summer  day 
we  leave  the  hot  sunny  road  and  walk 
along  a  narrow  forest  path.  The  trees  give 
shade;  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  road  are 
replaced  by  a  soft  dark  carpet  of  leaves 
and  moss;  the  air  seems  cool  and  damp.  It 
is  all  a  great  relief,  and  the  impression  is 
inevitable  that  a  forest  climate  is  different 
from  that  of  the  open.  Thus  it  may  come 
about,  naturally  enough,  that  people  be- 
lieve in  forest  influences  upon  climate.  Yet 
a  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  which  has 
only  recently  been  possible,  has  established 
the  conclusion  that  forests  are  dependent 
upon  climate;  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  the  results  of  the  rainfall  and  not  vice 
versa. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  so  few  of  those 
who  are  firmly  convinced  that  climate  is 
affected  by  forests  ever  seem  to  ask  them- 
selves "Why  should  forests  influence 
climate?"  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  outlines  the  reasons 
commonly  given  as  follows: 

(a)  Because  forests  must  retard  and 
obstruct  air  movement,  favoring  calms, 
and  causing  the  air  to  ascend  slightly 
over  the  trees.  Both  of  these  effects 
may  be  favorable  in  a  small  way  to 
rainfall.  The  barrier  effect,  by  reducing 
the  velocity  of  high  winds,  ought  to 
moderate  the  extremes  of  winter  cold. 

(b)  By  means  of  their  shade,  trees 
ought  to  check  the  warming  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  air,  especially  in 
summer. 

(c)  Because  of  the  retention  of  mois- 
ture in  the  forest  litter,  and  of  the  de- 
creased evaporation  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  lessened  air 
movement  under  the  trees,  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  forest  air 
will  be  somewhat  damper  than  that  out- 
side.    This  may  also  favor  rainfall. 

(d)  The  diffusion  of  the  water  vapor 
transpired  by  and  evaporated  from  the 
leaves  may  perhaps  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rainfall. 


(e)   We  may  expect  the  tree  cover  to 
diminish    nocturnal    radiation   from    the 
ground   underneath,   and    thus   to   main- 
tain a  slightly  higher  temperature  with- 
in the  forest  than  outside  of  it  at  night. 
In  these,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways,  we 
may    seek    for    the    causes    of    forest     in- 
fluences upon  climate.     But  whatever  may 
be  the  theoretical  reasons  for  believing  in 
such  reasons,  we  are  here  concerned  only 
with    the    facts   as    they    are   at    present 
known.      One   further   word   of   caution   is 
necessary.     It  is  one  thing  for  a  forest  to 
have  a  climate  of  its  own,  within  its  own 
limits,   under  or   above   the   trees.        It   is 
quite  another  thing  for  a  forest  to  affect 
the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country  or 
of  distant  regions.     The  latter  effect  is  na- 
turally the  one  in  which  the  real  interest 
centres. 

Forests  as  Wind-breaks. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  forests  is  that 
of  the  barrier  or  wind-break.  First,  there 
is  far  less  wind  movement  within  the 
forest  than  there  is  outside.  Second,  fric- 
tion on  the  tree  tops  reduces  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  blowing  over  the  forest. 
Third,  to  leeward  of  the  forest  there  is  a 
belt  of  relative  calm,  which  is,  roughly, 
ten  to  fifteen  times  as  wide  as  the  forest 
is  high.  Clearly,  then,  wind-breaks  such 
as  those  which  have  been  recommended  for 
and  are  found  in  much  of  our  western 
treeless  area,  furnish  considerable  protec- 
tion, over  a  narrow  strip  to  leeward  of  the 
trees,  against  the  sweep  of  strong  hot  or 
cold  winds.  Deforestation  on  a  large  scale, 
especially  on  extended  level  areas,  will 
favor  a  freer  sweep  of  the  wind,  which 
may  be    hostile  to  the  growth  of  crops. 

Hygienic  Influence  of  Forests. 

That  this  subject  has  an  important  re- 
lation to  our  national  conservation  policy 
no  one  will  deny.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  forests  have  a  hygienic  signifi- 
cance, and  the  location  of  many  of  our 
well-known  health  resorts  in  or  near  ex- 
tended forest  areas  is,  therefore,  well 
planned   and  logical. 


TENTS 


:  FOR  THE  LAWN  : 
GARDEN  OR  CAMP 


We  have  tents  of  every  description  lor 
every  purpose.  Shall  we  quote  you  prices? 
We  also  manufacture  awnings,  tarpau- 
lines,  sails,  flags  and  canvas  goods. 

Better  send  for  our  catalogue. 
It  will  prove  very  useful  to  you 
for  reference.    WRITE  TO-DAY. 

Awnings  taken  down,  stored  and  put  up. 

THOS.    SONNE,   Sr. 

193  Commissioners  St.  Montreal,  Que. 


NEW 
CENTURY 

LEADERSHIP 


A  railroad  navvy 
be  an  honest  soul  and 
a  worthy  citizen,  but 
that    does  not   equip 
him  for  the  position  of  general  mana- 
ger of  the  system. 

It  is  the  same  with  washing  machines. 
Others  may  be  honestly  constructed, 
but  the  New  Century  maintains  its  par- 
amount position  by  honesty  PLUS. 
The  "plus"  means  patented  and  ex- 
clusive features  found  only  in  the  New 
Century.  It  represents  experience 
and  brains  applied  to 
washing  machine  pro- 
blems, and  assures 
convenience  and  ec- 
onomy to  New  Cen- 
tury owners. 
Yourdealercan  tellvou  the 
reasons  for  New  Century 
leadership  or  we  will  send 
full  information  direct. 

Cummer-Dowswell  Ltd.. 
Hamilton.  Ontario  in' 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder 

ISIA 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Because  it  Kills  all  Disease  Germs 
NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

MscLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO..  LTD. 
Sole  Distributors  for  Ontario 
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One  Man  Can  Operate 

The  Famous  Little  Wettlauffer 

No.  O  Mixer 

Specially  adapted   for  all    Farm    Concrete    Work — Brick,    Block, 
Barn  Floors,   Foundations  and  Silo  Building. 


The  Wettlauffer  Concrete  No.  O  Mixer 

is  easy  to  work;  easy  to  move  around.  It  mixes  quickly  and  thoroughly  making  a 
concrete  that  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  by  hand  as  has  been  proved  by 
Government  Test. 

Earn  Money 

Besides  the  usefulness  and  saving  of  this  machine  to  the  farmer  himself  it 
will  earn  money  for  him  by  doing  the  work  for  his  neighbours.  It  you  have  a 
gasoline  engine  you  can   put  it  in   yourself  or  can   run   it  by   hand. 

The  Wettlauffer  Concrete  Mixer  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
will  save  the  employment  of  extra  labor,  give  you  better  results  in  building  at  less 
cost  and  earn  more  for  you  when  not  needed  at  home. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 
Farmers'  Dept. 

WETTLAUFFER  BROTHERS 


178  SPADINA  AVENUE 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


.BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

FEEDS  AXD  FEEDING.  BY  PROF.  W.  A.  HEN- 
ry.  New  edition.  Over  600  pages.  A  handbook  for 
the  student  and  stockman.  Price,  $2.25.  Technical 
Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing  Co..  143  Uni- 
versity Ave..   Toronto. 

DISEASKS  dl'   AM  MAI. S       I.V.i   PAUL'S.      MADE    FOR 

the  practical  stockman  and  farmer.  Comprehends 
all  the  common  diseases  of  live  stock  and  outlines 
simple,  effective  '     of  treatment.     Price,  $1.50 

prepaid.  Technical  Book.  Department,  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

PROFITABLE  STOCK  FEEDING.  BY  PROF.  H.  R. 

Smith.      An    illustrated    hook    on    feeding,    oonihi  uint,r 

the   practical   with    the   th -ctical.      425   pages.   Price 

$1.50  prepaid.  The  Technical  Book  Department, 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 


Mow  TO  CO-OPERATE.  I'.Y  HERBERT  MYRICK. 
A  manual  for  co-operators.  This  honk  describes  the 
Ikiw  rather  than  the  wherefore  of  co-operation.  In 
other  words,  it  tells  how  to  manage  a  co-operative 
store,  farm  or  factory,  co  operative  dairying,  bank- 
ing and  fire  insurance  and  co-operative  farmers'  and 
women's  exchanges  for  both  buying  and  selling.  The 
directions  given  are  based  upon  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  successful  co-operative  enterprises  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Stale-.  The  character  and  use- 
fulness of  the  book  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  men  and  women  who  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition. Illustrated.  ,"50  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth, 
$1.00.  Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Pub. 
Co.,    143  University  Ave,   Toronto. 

ALFALFA.  BY  JOS.  E.  WING,  WHO  KNOWS 
more  than  anyone  else  about  this  wonderful  forage 
crop  and  soil  builder.  4S0  pages  on  a  subject  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Price,  $2.  Technical  Book  Depart- 
ment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


The  Inside  History  of  an 
Omelet 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
SPANISH  OMELET  WITH  TOMATOE  SAUCE 

Mix  and  cook  a  French  omelet.  Make 
a  tomato  sauce,  spread  omelet  with 
some  of  it,  fold,  turn  on  to  platter,  and 
serve  with  remaining  sauce  around  it. 

TOMATO    SAUCE. 

Cook  one  small  onion  in  three  table- 
spoons butter,  until  a  golden  yellow. 
Add  2  cups  tomatoes,  and  one  teaspoon 
finely  chopped  red  peppers.  Cook  until 
mixture '  is  nearly  evaporated,  add  Vi 
teaspoon  salt,  and  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne. 

JELLY    OMELET. 

Mix  and  cook  a  foamy  omelet,  omit- 
ting the  pepper  and  half  the  salt,  and 
adding  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Spread 
before  folding  with  any  mild-flavored 
jelly.  Fold,  turn  onto  platter,  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  granulated 
sugar. 

« 

My  Star  Boarders,  The  Ducks 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

board,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  ducks.  This  is  always  set 
high  enough  so  that  they  can  run  in  when- 
ever they  like. 

The  ducklings  must  not  be  fed  before 
they  are  thirty-six  hours  old.  They  may 
then  be  fed  a  soft  mash  of  shoots,  bran, 
cornmeal,  stale  bread  mixed  with  warm 
water  or  sweet  milk,  and  a  little  fine  grit. 
Feed  and  water  are  left  before  them  con- 
stantly for  the  first  two  days,  but  after 
the  second  day  they  are  fed  four  times 
a  day.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  inter- 
vals regular.  In  giving  water  a  shallow 
dish  should  be  used  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
deep  enough  for  the  little  ducks  to  immerse 
their  heads  in,  or  the  nostrils  will  become 
closed  up  and  they  will  die,  but  they  should 
not  get  wet  or  be  allowed  to  play  in  the 
water  until  they  are  at  least  two  weeks 
old.  A  little  fine  charcoal  should  be  sprink- 
led over  their  food  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  if  they  have  not  the  run  of  a 
grass  plot  plenty  of  chopped  green  food 
should  be  supplied  them,  but  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  out  of  doors  at  a  very 
early  age.  Giving  unlimited  fresh  air  is 
a  very  essential  point  in  forcing  ducks. 
Fattening   for  Market. 

The  growing  feed  that  I  find  most  satis- 
factory consists  of  three  parts  bran,  three 
parts  cornmeal,  two  parts  flour,  one  part 
chopped  beef  scrap,  and  one-third  of  the 
whole,  green  food.  Ten  days  before  kill- 
ing the  ducks  are  put  in  pens  and  fed  a 
fattening  ration.  The  proportion  of  corn- 
meal is  increased,  the  green  food  reduced, 
and  in  some  cases  left  out  altogether.  Some 
feeders  will  use  a  small  proportion  of  tal- 
low in  the  feed  as  it  helps  to  finish  the 
duck,  but  I  do  not  just  approve  of  that. 
It  seems  too  much  like  an  oleo  margarine 
adulteration. 
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MR.  BUSINESS  MAN 

You  are  soon  going  to  put  your  country  house 
in  order.     Do  not  neglect  to  provide  for  a 

Running  Water  Supply. 

The  RIFE  RAM  makes  this 
possible.  It  operates  with 
any  fall  from  2  to  50  feet, 
and  will  pump  to  a  height  | 
3  to  25  times  the  fall. 
Works  Day  and  Night. 
If  you  have  a  flow  of  3  or 
more  gallons  per  minute 
from  the  spring,  artesian 
well,  brook,  or  river 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
OTHER  INFORMATION. 

BIFE  ENGINE  CO..       2134  Trinity  Bid*.,  New  York  City 


CATALOGUE    AND 


TRADE   MARK      <£■ 

Wilkinson 

REGISTERED 


PNEUMATIC 

ENSILAGE 
land  STRAW  CUTTERS 

Our  Climax  "A"  mounted  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful combination  machine  of  this  capacity 
on  the  market.  It  will  cut  and  deliver  green 
corn  into  the  highest  silo,  or  dry  straw  or  hay 
into  the  mow.  13"  mouth, rolls  raise8 inches 
and  set  close  to  knives,  making  solid  compact 
cuttingsurf  ace.  Requires  less  power  than  any 
other  of  same  capacity.  No  lost  power. 
Direct  pneumatic  delivery,  no  wormgears  or 
special  blower  attachment.  Knife  wheel  also 
carries  the  fans.  No  lodging  on  wheel  arms, 
everything  cut,  wheel  always  inbalance.  Steel 
fan-case.  Supplied  with  pipe  enough  to 
reach  any  silo,  also  pipe  rock,  tools,  etc.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them  and  write  for  catalog. 
We  also  make  a  "B"  machine  unmounted. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO. 

CED     •-.      488  Campbell 

Avenue, 

Toronto, 

Ontario. 


V 


Why    Not 
I  Make  Your 
Own  Tile? 

Cost   $4.00  to  $6.00 
per     1,000,   Hand  or 

Power  Machine*. 

Write  tor 

Catalog  "F" 

which  explain* 

operation,  arc. 

Farmers'  Cement 

Tile  Machine  Co., 

WalkervUle.  Ont. 


Feed  Your    Poultry    Well 

Nothing  Like 

L  AING'S 

Bone  and  Meat  Meal 


or    results 


Its 


GET  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Between  Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the 
Women  and  Girls 

By  Genevieve 


THIS  drawer  is  open  for  questions  on  anything 
and  everything  of  iuterest  to  women  and  girls. 
All  subjects  pertaining  to  the  home,  its  furnish- 
ing and  care,  cookery,  laundry,  simple  entertain- 
ing in  the  country  home,  child  welfare,  and  any 
problem  of  perplexity  to  girls  will  be  carefully 
discussed.  Questions  to  be  answered  in  any  issue 
must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  tenth  of  the 
preceding  month.  Send  your  letters  along — any- 
thing that  interests  you  or  anything  that  you 
know  would  be  of  interest  to  someone  else.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Address 
"Genevieve,"  Parmer's  Magazine,  143-149  Uni- 
versity  Ave.,   Toronto,  Ont. 

Preserving  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  just  how  to  pack  eggs 
in  waterglass?  In  packing  eggs  in  a  crate 
is  it  the  large  or  the  small  end  that  should 
be  put  down,  and  why  should  it  make  any 
difference?— Mrs.  R.  J.  P.,  B.C. 

.  The  principle  in  preserving  eggs  is 
to  keep  the  air  from  entering  through  the 
shell.  Several  methods  are  adopted.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  roll  each  egg  in  paper 
and  place  in  a  crate  with  the  small  end 
down.  The  reason  for  this  position  is  that 
it  is  the  way  the  egg  is  suspended  natur- 
ally, and  there  is  less  strain  on  the  cords 
in  the  egg  that  hold  the  yolk  in  place.  This 
method  works  well  in  cool  weather.  2. 
Cold  storage  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  not 
practicable  in  all  localities.  3.  Pack  in 
salt,  but  keep  in  a  very  dry  place  or  the  salt 
will  cake  and  harden  and  the  eggs  will  be 
broken  in  getting  them  out.  The  danger 
is  that  the  salt  may  penetrate  the  shell  and 
spoil  the  flavor.  4.  Pack  in  a  solution  of 
waterglass.  This  may  be  bought  much 
cheaper  at  a  soap  factory  than  at  the 
druggist's.  Only  pure,  boiled  water  may 
be  used,  and  the  vessel  must  be  sweet  and 
well  scalded  before  putting  in  the  eggs.  The 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  has 
found  it  best  not  to  wash  the  eggs  before 
packing.  The  solution  is  made  of  1  part 
of  the  syrup-thick  water-glass  powder  to 
10  parts  water.  If  the  water  glass  powder 
is  used,  less  is  required.  5.  If  a  lime  and 
salt  solution  is  used,  take  1  lb.  lime  and  1 
pt.  salt  to  4  gals,  water.  Make  a  pickle, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  dip  the  eggs 
in  it.  In  Germany  last  year,  twenty 
methods  of  preserving  eggs  were  tested, 
and  the  water-glass  was  found  most  satis- 
factory. If  eggs  thus  treated  are  to  be 
cooked  in  the  shell,  they  must  be  first 
washed  or  pricked  with  a  needle,  else  they 
will  break  when  expanded  by  the  heat. 

Lard  to  Remove  Stains 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  remove  black 
machine  oil  from  a  white  serge  skirt?  Also 
mud  stains  that  have  been  on  the  goods  for 
several  weeks? — A.G.M.,  Alta. 

If  you  will  spread  lard  over  the  parts 
of  the  skirt  stained  by  either  mud  or  ma- 
chine oil,  and  hang  it  up  over  night,  in  the 
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Protect  Your  Property  With 
Peerless  Lawn  Fencing 

Ornamental  fencing  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  not  only  enhances  the  beauty  of 
your  premises,  but  also  protects  it  and  your 
children,  as  well.  It  keeps  out  marauding 
animals  and  trespassers.  It  protects  your 
lawns  and  flowers  and  always  gives  your 
property  that  orderly,  pleasing  appearance. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 

is  the  result  of  years  of  fence  building.  It 
is  built  to  last— to  retain  its  beauty  and 
grace  for  years  to  come  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  cheap,  shoddy  fencing 
offered  by  catalog  houses.  Peerless  fence 
is  built  of  strong,  stiff  wire  which  will  not 
sag  and  the  heavy  galvanizing  plus  the 
heavy  zinc  enamel  is  the  best  possible  as- 
surance against  rust. 

Send  for  Literature 

Shows  many  beautiful  designs  of  fencing 
suitable  for  lawns,  parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

The  nanwell-Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Co..  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Man.        Hamilton,  Ont. 


"  Goes  Like  Sixty  "— "  Sells  Like  Sixty  " 

GILSON  ENGINES 


for  all  power  pur- 
poses. You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  an  en- 
gine until  you  in- 
vestigate the  latest 
improvements  incor- 
porated in  G  i  Ison 
Engines,  which  place 
them  in  the  lead. 

Send  for  free 
Catalogue. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  215  York  St.,  Ouelph 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made   which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sides  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  etlff 
bristle    brushes     which 
J  clean  sides  of  shoe.   Ad* 

tu»Ubl«  to  any  slz*. 
landsomely  enameled. 
Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useless 
work.  Price  11.00.  If  your 
r  will  not  supply  you.  don't  take  substitute,  but  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.  Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns — Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain,  and  Crab  Grass. 
In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

Tour  dealer  should  hire  them— If 

be  has  not.  drop  a*  a  line  and  we 

will    send    circular*   and   prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

Box    10,   Dixon,   III. 
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ET  us  send  you 
this  Book.  It 
tells  how  to  heat  your  home  comfortably 
— and  save  one-seventh  of  your  Coal 
Bill.  C.  The  Hecla  steel-ribbed  fire-pot 
makes  this  saving.  With  three  times 
the  radiating  surface'of  any  other  furnace,  it  sends  more  heat  to  the  living 
rooms  and  less  to  the  chimney.  C.  Everyone  who  is  building  a  home, 
everyone  who  has  a  worn-out  furnace  or  one  that  is  wasting  coal,  will 
value  the  suggestions  and  information  contained  in  "  Comfort  &  Health." 

Hecla  Furnace 

FOR  COAL  OR  WOOD 

Healthy  heating  is  not  possible  with  a  leaky  furnace.      Coal  Gas  is  not 
only  unpleasant — it  is  a  menace  to  health.     The   Hecla  will  supply  your 
whole  house  with  pure    warm  air  because    it    cannot  leak  gas  or  dust. 
Every    point     where    a    leak  170M 

might  otherwise  occur  is  fused 
by  our  patent  process  abso- 
lutely tight. 

Time  and  use  cannot  loosen 
the  Hecla  Fused  Joint. 


Steel-ribbed  Fire-pot. 


to  Gas 
No  Dust 


Fused  joints 
cannot  leak 


Is   1/7    of    your   Coal     Bil 
Worth    saving  ?       Do    you 
want  more  healthful  heat  ? 

Write  to  Dept.  "  F  "  for 

"Comfort  &   Health," 

a  book  on  the  sane  heating 

of   homes. 


CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED 


PRESTON,  ONT. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to    purchase   your   wants    from    houses  advertising  in  "Farmer's 
Magazine."    They  represent  the  good  houses  in  their  particular  line. 

Progressive  manufacturers  usually  have  the  best  values.     Progres- 
sive manufacturers  advertise. 


: 


morning  you  will  have  no  difficulty  1 
sponging  it  clean  with  warm  soapy  water. 
If  the  skirt  is  generally  soiled  so  that  you 
don/t  mind  putting  it  in  the  tub,  it  will  be 
easier  than  sponging  out  the  stained  places. 
Lard  or  butter  left  standing  on  stained 
goods  will  in  nearly  every  case  remove  the 
stain.  I  once  saw  a  white  dress  apparent- 
ly ruined  by  having  a  can  of  cherries  spilled 
over  it,  and  after  the  treatment  I  have  des- 
cribed it  was  as  white  as  ever. 

A  Position  for  the   Holidays 

This  summer  I  shall  finish  at  collegiate 
and  intend  to  start  to  Normal  in  the  fall. 
As  the  term  does  not  commence  until  the 
middle  of  September,  I  would  like  to  do 
something  during  the  holidays.  We  live 
on  a  farm,  but  my  sister  stays  at  home,  so 
mother  doesn't  really  need  my  help.  Can 
you  suggest  any  work  that  I  might  take 
up  1  It  is  not  a  question  of  money  particu- 
larly, but  I  have  never  been  away  from 
home  much  and  I  want  experience  and  to 
have  the  advantages  of  the  city  for  a  while 
—Myrtle,  M.  G.,  Ont. 

I  am  very  glad  you  wrote  to  me.  and  I 
understand  I  think  exactly  how  you  feel 
about  this.  You  say  you  expect  to  attend 
Normal  in  the  fall.  You  will  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the 
city  life  under  circumstances  more  safe  and 
desirable  than  if  you  went  to  the  city  alone 
to  take  a  position  such  as  you  could  fill 
without  any  special  training.  It  is  not 
likely  you  could  make  enough  to  live  com- 
fortably to  say  nothing  of  saving  any- 
thing, and  as  you  will  teach  I  presume 
after  graduation  from  Normal,  you  will 
soon  be  making  a  good  salary.  You  say 
your  mother  and  sister  do  not  really  need 
your  help  at  home  this  summer.  Do  they 
need  holidays?  Wouldn't  it  be  worth 
more  to  you  to  stay  at  home  this  summer 
and  give  your  mother  a  rest  ?  Possibly  you 
won't  have  many  more  summers  at  home, 
and  some  day  you  will  count  the  days  you 
spent  tli  ere  as  precious  jewels.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  do  not  exist  for  the 
girl  who  goes  there  to  work  on  a  meagre1 
wage  and  if  you  try  I  am  sure  you  can  have 
a  far  better  time  at  home. 

Raw  Canning  of  Small  Fruit 

W\\\  you  tell  me  how  to  can  raspberries 
without    cooking?— G.M.E.— Ont. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  "raw  cao- 
ning  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  jars 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  to  use  only  the 
finest  quality  of  fruit,  well  picked  over, 
washed  and  not 'over  ripe.  Put  the  jars  on 
a  folded  towel  in  a  pan  or  boiler  of  cold 
water,  set  on  the  stove  and  boil  for  twenty1 
minutes.  Make  a  syrup,  using  three  cups 
water  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  Lift  the 
jars  from  the  boiling  water,  fill  with  the 
fruit,  and  pour  on  the  boiling  syrup  to 
overflow  the  jars.  Press  the  fruit  in  the 
jar  lightly  with  a  spoon  to  get  rid  of  air 
bubbles,  add  more  syrup,  seal  and  screw  on 
the  tops,  and  set  on  a  folded  cloth  in  a 
washtub.  While  the  jars  of  fruit  are  still 
hot,  fill  the  tub  with  boiling  water,  cover 
with  a  blanket  and  let  stand  until  the  water 
is  cold.  Raspberries  are  most  frequently 
canned  by  this  method,  but  it  can  be  used 
for  any  of  the  small  fruits. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle. 


WELUND,  OUT 

Tht.  juow  Down  Spreader  with  the  Big 
Drive  Wheels. 

Take  any  manure  spreader  you  have  ever 
seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and  chains,  all 
the  countershafts  and  stub  axles,  do  away 
with  all  adjustments  and  mount  the  beater  on 
the  rear  axie 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the  top  of  the 
box  is  only  as  high  as  your  hips.  Make  it 
stronger.  Remove  some  two  hundred  trouble- 
giving  parts  and  throw  them  away.  You  will 
then  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  the 
John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle,  I  g  like 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater  and  all  iU 
driving  parts  are 
mounted  on  the  rear 
axle.  This  construction 
is  patented.  You  can- 
not get  it  on  any  other 
spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the 
beater  Is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (like  that  on  triple- 
geared  horse  powers.)  It  is  positive,  runs  iu 
•il,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  Is  so  simple  that 
there  are  no  adjustments.  It  has  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  than  the  simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because  the 
beater  is  mounted 
on  the  rear  axle.  It 
is  only  "hip-high" 
to  the  top  of  the 
box.  Each  forkful 
of  manure  Is  put 
just  where  it  Is 
needed.  You  can 
always  see  Into  the 
spreader  box. 

Roller    bearings, 

few  working  parts, 

Easy  to  Load.  the    center  %?    the' 

load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

SPREADER  INFORMATION  FREE— Tells 
about  manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to 
store  it,  and  a  description  of  the  John  Deere 
Spreader.  Ask  for  this  information  as  Package 
No.  Y-129. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


POULTRY  WILL  PAY 

If  you  have  pure  bred  stock.  To  be  successful  get  the 
very  best.  We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eges  from 
the  very  best  breeds  and  the  results  will  be  certain — 
satisfactory. 

Sand  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
J.  H.  Rutherford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 


Is    Your    Separator    Paying? 

Standard  Cream  Separators  pay  the  maxi- 
mum profit  with  minimum  attention.  There's 
a  reason  for  using  the  Standard. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,     Ontario. 


Mr.   Winkler's 
Signs 

By  Hatty  C.  Vaughan 


There  are  few  homes  however  well 
conducted,  but  have  some  weakness 
in  the  matter  of  superstitions.  The 
farmer  waits  the  sowing  of  the  field 
of  grain  for  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
moon.  The  captain  fixes  every  other 
day  but  Friday  for  the  beginning  of 
his  voyage.  The  suburbanite  has  a 
presage  of  death  in  the  family  when 
a  miserable  cur  happens  to  howl  at 
night  under  his  window.  Everyone 
can  detail  you  some  instance  about 
the  other  fellow  in  this  regard.  This 
story  shows  how  an  enterprising 
horse  dealer  gained  a  point  by  his 
knowledge  of  another's  weakness 
for  signs. 


"NOW  children,"  said  their  father,  as 
they  gathered  around  the  breakfast- 
table,  "be  careful  to  take  up  your  knife 
first.  Tommy !"  All  eyes  turned,  with 
varying  expressions,  to  the  little  ten- 
year-old  on  whom  the  accusing  gaze  of 
the  father  rested.  "There  you  go  ag'in, 
right  while  I'm  talking.  Have  1  got  to 
tell  you  every  mornin'  'bout  that  'ere 
sign,  'Fork  first,  day  wasted?" 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  faltered  the  little 
fellow,  shrinking  under  the  reproof  of 
the  stern  gray  eye. 

"It's  because  he's  leftrhanded,"  ven- 
tured Sadie. 

"Well,  that  don't  mend  matters  none. 
See  how  the  day  was  wasted  yisterday. 
Everything  he  done  didn't  'mount  to 
nothin':  let  the  hawks  git  two  of  the 
chickens  he  was  watchin',  only  got  one 
sack  of  potatoes  dug,  and  forgot  to  feed 
the  pigs  till  he'd  gone  to  bed,  and  I 
had  to  rout  him  out  to  do  it.  Now  he'll 
have  another  day  like  yisterday." 

The  children  knew  that  Tommy's 
yesterday  had  contained  many  kinds  of 
work  other  than  those  enumerated,  but 
they  were  wise  enough  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  Their  father 
— "Bob"  Winkler — was  well  informed 
on  but  two  subjects:  signs  and  money- 
getting.  Superstition  was  his  predom- 
inating trait,  and  he  regulated  his  con- 
duct by  a  code  of  signs  from  the  time 
when,  before  putting  his  feet  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning,  he  counted  twelve  to  in- 
sure good  luck  that  day,  till  the  even- 
ing, when  he  allowed  no  one  to  sweep 
the  floor,  for  fear  "the  devil  might  come 
in."  If  he  saw  the  new  moon  for  the 
first  time  over  his  left  shoulder,  he  be- 
lieved that  misfortune  would  attend 
him  that  month,  and  could  be  averted 
only  by  his  turning  around  three  times 


Note  how  this  Gate  can  be  raised 
to  let  small  stock  through 

TF  you  were  offered  $5000  to  invent  a 
-"-  better  farm  gate  than  the  "Clay"  Gate  illus- 
trated above,  could  you  earn  the  money?  And  if  you 
could  invent  a  better  Gate,  you  would  have  to  start 
where  the  "Clay"  Gates  leaves  off. 

CLAY  ESS  GATES 

are  as  good  as  human  genius  has  been  able  so  far 
to  devise. 

They  raise  (as  shown).     They  can't  bend,  break 

sae,    burn,    blow   down,  or  rot.     Are  light;  will 

last  a  lifetime.     Are  positively  guaranteed.     Ideal 

for  winter  and  summer  use. 

The  Experimental  Farms  at  Guelph  and  Ottawa,  the  Macdonald 

College  Farm,  Quebec,  and  the  leading  stock-farmers  of  Eastern 

Canada   are  buying   "Clay"  Gates.      Their  example  is  worth 

following. 

.Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD. 

39  Morris  Street,  Guelph,  Ont.  |     - 


"INTERNATIONAL  FLY  WAY" 

Prevents  the  Tremendous 
Loss  from  Flies 

Flies  cost  the  Farmers  of  Canada  million!  of 
dollars  annually  by  retarding  the  growth  or  fattening 
of  animals  and  by  greatly  reducing  the  production  of 
milk  by  constantly  annoying  the  animals  all  summer. 
Every  farmer  or  stockraiser  knows  this  statement 
to  be  true  from  his  own  experience. 

Flies  also  cause  a  great  loss  of  life  by  Spreading 
Diseases  from  farm  to  farm.  "International  Fly 
Way  "  will  keep  Mies  ofT  your  animals  and  glva  them 
perfect  rest  from  these  pestiferous  Insects,  which 
will  make  you  more  money  in  a  larger  production  of 
milk  or  much  quicker  growth  of  all  animals. 

SAVE  YOUR  STOCK 

By  Using 
"INTERNATIONAL    FLY   WAY" 

It  Is  positively  guaranteed  to  bo  effective  in 
Driving  Away  Flies,  Hosquitos.  and  other  Insects 
which  worry  stock  and  reduce  their  earning  capacity. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  hair  and  skin  and  will  be  found 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions. 

We  place  our  twenty  years  of  reputation  back  of 
"International  Fly  Way,"  and  ask  you  to  test  it  on 
our  positive  guarantee. 

For  Sale  at  All  Dealers. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Limited. TORONTO 

No.  74 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 
Buyers  of  raw  furs 
Established  1880 

SEND  FORXILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 
Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


•Saving  and  Application  of  Manure- 


?2g %v •  «3fefc.^^C-*SM^i^i^i.'- ~  ;l 


MAKES  THE  SOIL   MORE  FERTILE 

Proper   fertilizing   with   manure    will    increase    considerably    the   production    per   acre, 
providing  you  have  a  machine  that  does  the  work  thoroughly  and  evenly. 

The  New  Kemp   Manure  Spreader 

for  1913,  with  thirty  years'  Canadian  experience  in  it,  is  by  far  the  best  manure  spreading  machine 

ever    built.      The    only    spreader    equipped    with  J.  S.  Kemp's  Patented  Reversible,  Self-Sharpening 

Graded    Flat    Tooth    Beater    which    handles   every  grade  of  material   successfully   with   less   power. 

Has  many  poin ts  oj  advantage,  which  vou  will  readily  recognize  by  comparison. 

Every  Machine  Guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  J.  S.  Kemp's  Article  on  "The  Saving  and  Application  of  Manure." 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.     GET  IT. 

The  W.  I.  Kemp  Co.,  Limited  Stratford,  Ontario 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co..   Ltd.,   Selling   Agents  for  Western  Ontario. 
Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling  Agents  for  Eastern  Ontario    and  Maritime  Provinces. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

will  do  the  manufacturer  and  this  paper  a  great  service  by  men- 
tioning "Farmer's"  when  answering  advertisements. 

The  advertiser  wants  to  know  what  prompted  the  enquiry,  and  we 
want  him  to  know  that  his  advertisement  in  "Farmer's"  pays  him. 


immediately  after  the  unfortunate 
sight.  Spilling  salt  was  another  un- 
lucky omen,  and  signified  a  quarrel  with 
some  friend.  Old  Betsy,  the  woman 
who  for  a  meagre  sum  ministered  to; 
this  peculiar  household,  was  never  sur- 
prised to  be  called  upon  to  "throw  some 
salt  on  the  fire"  as  a  preventative.  In- 
deed, after  living  so  long  a  time  with 
the  family,  she  was  nearly  as  well  vers- 
ed in  signs  as  her  master  himself,  and 
if  she  ignored  any  of  them,  it  was  with 
out  his  knowledge. 

Eight  years  before,  Betsy  had  come 
to  help  through  the  fatal  illness  of  Mrs. 
Winkler — that  is,  she  was  informed  by 
the  husband  that  it  was  fatal,  and,  in- 
deed, so  it  proved,  though  old  Betsy  be- 
lieved it  would  have  ended  otherwise 
with  more  attention  to  remedies  and 
less  to  superstitious  observances.  That 
occasion  was  the  first  and  only  time  she 
ever  openly  combated  the  decision  of 
her  employer,  and  he  then  harshly  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  heard  a  dog 
howl  the  first  night  of  his  wife's  sick- 
ness, and  that  was  a  sure  sign  of  death, 
so  it  was  no  use  getting  a  doctor. 

In  person,  Bob  Winkler  was  tall  and 
angular,  with  retreating  forehead,  long, 
pointed  nose,  and  small,  quick,  search- 
ing eyes;  in  spirit,  he  had  the  obstinacy 
and  assurance  that  usually  accompany 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

Breakfast  over  and  the  children 
dispatched  to  their  several  duties, 
Winkler  prepared  to  take  up  the  task 
he  liked  best — planning  how  to  add  to 
his  already  large  store  of  worldly  po& 
sessions.  Standing  in  the  front  yard, 
he  had  just  struck  his  heel  to  the 
ground  three  times — counting  as  he 
did  so — when  his  neighbor  from  down 
the  valley  came  walking  up  the  path 
A  stranger  would  probably  have  shown 
evidence  of  amazement  at  Bob's  strange 
conduct,  which  would  in  no  wise  have 
been  diminished  by  an  explanation. 
Not  so  Mr.  Quigley;  with  a  comprehen 
sive  glance,  he  genially  advanced. 

"Hello,  Bob!"  he  smiled.  "Been 
hearing  a  turtle-dove  coo,  have  you? 
Well,  you  are  a  great  one !  You  always 
know  how  to  ward  off  the  evil  any 
way." 

"Oh,  no;  not  nigh  always,"  declared 
Mr.  Winkler.  Then  impressively, 
"Some  signs  can't  be  nothin'  done 
with." 

"I  suppose  that's  true,"  acquiesced 
Mr.  Quigley,  and  diplomatically  added, 
"I'm  beginning  to  believe  some  in  signs 
myself.  Now,  yesterday  at  dinner  I 
dropped  my  fork,  and,  as  sure  as  any- 
thing, I  had  a  gentleman  visitor  that 
same  evening." 

"Sure,  sure,"  beamed  Mr.  Winkler, 
delighted  at  the  apparent  conversion 
of  his  neighbor.  "It  always  comes  true 
unless  something  happens." 

"By  the  way,  Winkler,"  returned 
Quigley,  without  a  smile,  "my  visitor 
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of  whom  I  told  you  was  Bainbridge — 
you  know — the  owner  of  'The  Pines.' 
He  ran  up  your  bid  on  my  horse  by 
considerable — offered  me  fifty  dollars 
more.  Says  she  may  not  be  worth  two 
hundred  to  any  one  else,  but  he  likes 
that  peculiar  dun  color,  and  insists  on 
having  her." 

"But" — explosively — "you  sold  her 
to  me!" 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  agreed  Quig- 
ley ;  "that's  what  I  told  him;  but  I  said 
you  might  change  your  mind  and  not 
come  at  the  time  set,  and,  if  so,  he 
could  have  her.  Nothing  wrong  about 
that   is  there?" 

"No,  that'll  do,  but,"  declared  Wink- 
ler positively,  "I'll  be  there  with  the 
money  at  nine  o'clock,  just  as  I  said  I 
would.  'Course,  I  could  get  the  cash 
and  take  her  now,  but  I  'lowed  t^  make 
what  I  get  for  my  colts  to-day  pay  for 
the  horse,  and  the  feller  that  bought 
'em  don't  come  till  night." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Winkler," 
Blandly  declared  his  neighbor,  appar- 
ently not  in  the  least  displeased  at  the 
arrangement.  "I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  if  you  didn't  come  by  nine  I 
could  let  him  have  her." 

"Well,  if  I'm  not  there,  he  can  have 
her;  but,  as  I  said  afore,  I'll  be  there 
all  right." 

Mr.  Quigley  bowed  a  smiling  assent 
and  briskly  walked  away. 

That  evening  old  Betsy — small,  alert, 
quick-stepping — passed  down  the  street 
on  her  accustomed  trip  to  the  little  vil- 
lage. Half  way  there  she  met  Mr.  Quig- 
ley. His  habitual  smile  widened  into 
still  broader  lines  as  he  solicitously  ask- 
ed after  her  health,  and  deftly  contin- 
ued the  conversation.  Betsy  was  not 
loath  to  be  entertained  by  so  affable  a 
gentleman. 

Their  conversation  finally  became 
confidential,  with  the  result  that  she 
promised  to  perform  a  service  for  him, 
thereby  adding  a  small  sum  to  her 
meagre  income.  They  seemed  to  get 
considerable  amusement  out  of  the  plan, 
whatever  it  was,  and  went  their  ways  in 
smiling  anticipation. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Winkler  sold 
his  colts,  received  the  money,  and  went 
to  bed,  in  satisfied  contemplation  of  the 
morrow's  purchase,  first  being  careful  to 
place  his  shoes  with  the  toes  to  the 
south,  that  no  burglar  might  enter  his 
room  that  night.  Mr.  Quigley,  in  his 
home,  and  old  Betsy,  in  her  small  corn- 
er of  the  Winkler  domicile,  each  also 
sought  repose.  Sleep — the  "sleep  of  in- 
nocence, as  it  is  called — does  it  come 
with  its  beneficence  to  none  but  the  hon- 
orable, the  fair-dealing?  If  so.  future 
punishment  is  not  necessary;  the  pen- 
alty would  be  exacted  daily.  When  the 
X-ray  Is  perfected  to  the  extent  of  re- 
vealing thought,  what  a  scrambling  for 
fig-leaves  there  will  be  I 
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The  Waterloo  Champion 

The  Foremost  Machine  on  the  Market 

Thoroughness,  Simplicity,  Light-running  Qualities  and  its  many  other  points  of  superiority,  have  made 
it  justly  famous  in  the  Dominion.     The  test  of  30  years  finds  it  still  foremost.     The  CHAMPION 

eliminates  threshing  troubles  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  in  service. 

SEND    FOR     1913    COMPLETE    CATALOGUE 

The  Word  "  Waterloo"  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office: 
Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  Waterloo,  Ont.  Regina,  Sa«k. 


The 
AYLMER  PITLESS  SCALE 

Ensures  Just  Weight 

Protects 

the  Farm 
from  Loss 


Capacity  4  or  5  tons. 

Brass  Triple  Beam  and  Sliding  Poise.  No  loose  weights.  Full  capacity  on  beam.  The 
platform  is  only  8  inches  above  the  ground  without  feet,  and  12%  inches  with  feet.  Caa 
be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Main  Bearings  are  protected  by  Cast- 
iron  Shields.  Dust,  mud  or  water  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with  them,  thus  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  Scale.  We  furnish  this  Scale  complete  with  platform  plank,  ready 
for  setting   up. 

Best  Scale  on  the  market  for  Weighing  Hay,  Grain  or  Stock.  It  is  inspected  before  it  leaves 
the  factory.  Government  Certificate  and  Blue  Print  Plans  for  Scale  and  foundation 
accompany  each  Scale. 

A   scale   is   the   greatest   asset   to   the   farm. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE, 

AYLMER   PUMP    &  SCALE    CO.,  LIMITED 


Aylmer 


Ontario 


Make  Your    Verandah   Attractive 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Our  fine  collection  of  Evergreens  includes  some  rare  Conifers  in  tubs  which  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
and  distinctiveness  of  your  verandah.     Sent  for  approval  on  request.     Send  us  your   order  to-day. 

We  arc  also  in|a|position  to  handle  yourearly  fall  deliveriesand  have  an  excellent  line  of  late  summer  bulbs. 

BETTER  WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE-  95  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 


NURSERIES—  Queenston,   Oakville,  Simcoe 
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The 
Effect 


of  a  properly  warmed  home  is  broader 
than  you  at  first  would  imagine — 

Not  merely  a  warmed  home,  but  one 
in  which  the  air-  is  kept  properly 
humidified,  and  therefore  healthful 
instead  of  dry  and  irritating. 


"Good   Cheer"  Furnaces 

with  their  large  Circle  Waterpans,  furnish  just  the  amount  of  humidity  needed 
to  promote  health,  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  flood  of  warm,  pure  air  into  every 
corner  of  your  home. 

You  go  out  of  your  home  that  is  equipped  with  a  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace  with 
lungs  that  are  not  choked  by  the  dust  and  dryness  of  the  ordinary  heater,  and  in 
an  optimistic  frame  of  mind  equal  to  the  emergencies  and  hundred-and-one  small 
worries  which  beset  the  average  man  every  day. 

Your  health  and  that  of  your  family  and  your  business  interests  as  well  will 
gain  by  the  installing  of  a  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  NO.  7,  JUST  ISSUED. 
IT'S  WORTH  READING. 


THE    CIRCLE    WATERPAN 


The  James  Stewart   Mfg.   Co.,   Limited 

WOODSTOCK  -  -  -  ONTARIO 

Western  Warehouse — 156  Lombard  Street,  Winnipeg 


Three    Years'  Subscription    Free! 

How  would  you  like  to  have  three  years  added  to  your  subscription  without  any 
expense  on  your  part?  Here  is  how  you  can  get  it. 

Among  your  acquaintances  you  have  no  doubt  six  friends  that  would  appreciate 
being  introduced  to  the  MACLEAN  MAGAZINE.  Show  them  your  last  copy. 
Tell  them  about  MACLEAN'S.  They  will  take  the  Magazine  on  your  recommenda- 
tion and  thank  you  for  it. 

Eemit  the  $12.00  to  us,  and  we  will  ex  tend  your  subscn  ptions  for  the  next 
three  years. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


The  next  morning  the  Winkler 
household  was  astir  early,  although  this 
was  not  unusual.  All  were  busy  with 
their  morning  duties — all  but  the  fath- 
er; he  could  afford  to  loiter,  with  all 
the  others  working.  Old  Betsy  seemed 
especially  active,  hurrying  here  and 
there,  yet  apparently  alert  for  any  un- 
usual sound. 

She  must  have  had  a  "premonition," 
for  soon  her  expectancy  was  rewarded. 
Something  unusual  was  going  on  up- 
stairs :  doors  slammed,  and  heavy,  quick 
steps  passed  back  and  forth  through  the 
corridors,  finally  coming  down  the 
stairs  and  back  to  the  kitchen.  Sudden- 
ly Mr.  Winkler  came  rushing  in,  in  a 
manner  quite  foreign  to  his  usual  meth- 
odical stride.  The  boys,  who  were  out 
washing  at  the  sink  preparatory  to  eat- 
ing breakfast,  came  hurrying  in  to  see 
what  was  wrong;  Sadie  looked  wonder- 
ingly  out  of  the  pantry,  where  she  had 
been  cutting  bread;  and  old  Betsy 
glanced  quickly  up,  but  continued  to 
stir  the  mush — it  was  no  affair  of  hers, 
any  way. 

"Now,  this  is  a  pretty  mix-up!''  ex- 
ploded the  master  of  the  house,  tramp- 
ing round  the  room  excitedly,  white- 
faced  and  wild'-eyed,  his  thin,  wiry  hair 
standing  out  in  disorder.  "This  is  the 
mornin'  to  go  for  that  'ere  horse,  and 
there  on  the  carpet  in  front  of  my  bed- 
room door  was  a  pair  of  scissors!"  Here 
Winkler  looked  up  at  Betsy,  as  if  she 
were  the  more  comprehending.  "You 
know  that  sign : 

A   sharp-pointed   instrument   before 

your  door, 
Don't  venture  out  till  after  four, 
Or  in  the  strife 
You'll  lose  your  life. 

"Now,  what  am  I  goin'  to  do  about 
that  'ere  horse,  I'd  like  to  know !  I  don't 
dast  to  go  ag'in  that  sign — I've  seen 
that  tried  too  many  times.  Afore  old 
man  Hubbard  got  killed  on  the  corn- 
sheller,  they  said  he  found  a  nail  one 
mornin',  and,  in  place  of  staying  in  the 
house  all  day,  he  just  picked  up  the 
nail  and  went  on  to  his  work,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  got  killed." 

"But,  Papa,"  timidly  questioned 
Sadie,  "he  didn't  die  for  a  month  after 
that,  did  he?" 

"What  does  that  matter?"  demanded 
her  father.  "Who  wants  to  die  in  a 
month,  I'd  like  to  know?  I  suppose 
that's  what  you  learn  to  school.  Then" 
— impressively — "I  can  tell  you  about 
your  own  mother.  Afore  she  got  sick, 
one  day,  we  found  a  knife  'most  to  the  ' 
pantry  door.  It  must  'a'  been  meant 
for  her,  for  she  worked  in  there  more 
than  any  one  else.  She  wouldn't  take 
warnin',  and  you  see  how  it  was." 

"Papa,  maybe  some  one  dropped  the 
scissors  there  by  your  door,"  ventured 
John. 
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"What's  the  difference  how  they  got 
there?  They  got  there  for  a  warnin', 
didn't  they?  The  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  see  what's  to  be  done  about  that  'ere 
horse.  I  don't  want  to  lose  that,  for 
it's  a  bargain  at  two  hundred,  let  alone 
one-fifty,  as  I'm  to  pay,  and  Bainbridge 
'11  not  miss  a  chance  like  that.  I  told 
Quigley  he  could  let  it  go  at  nine 
o'clock  if  I  wasn't  there  with  the 
money." 

"Breakfast's  ready,"  announced  Bet- 
sy bluntly,  and  it  was  a  silent  group 
that  gathered  around  the  table.  Mr. 
Winkler  had  subsided  into  pondering 
silence,  heedless,  for  once,  of  his  child- 
ren's conduct. 

Suddenly,  pushing  back  his  chair, 
he  ordered: 

"John,  saddle  Dick  quick  as  you  can. 
I  want  you  to  go  over  to  Quigley's  and 
take  him  the  money  for  that  'ere  horse. 
Now,  move!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  assented  John,  mightily 
pleased  to  be  sent  on  such  an  important 
errand  and  perhaps  escape  school. 

Soon  he  returned,  leaving  Dick  tied 
at  the  gate. 

The  money  carefully  counted  and 
wrapped,  his  father  himself  put  if.  into 
the  lad's  pocket,  tempering  his  son's 
ardor  by  insisting  on  Betsy's  sewing  it 
in. 

"Now,"  dictated  he,  "you  say  to  Mr. 
Quigley  that  I  don't  dast  to  come  out  of 
the  house  to-day,  but  I've  sent  the 
money  by  you,  and  you  are  to  lead  the 
horse  back  with  you.    Now,  hurry !" 

After  John  was  gone,  his  father 
walked  the  floor  in  a  fever  of  impa- 
tience, looking  first  out  of  one  window 
and  then  another.  He  even  opened  the 
door  and  peered  out,  and  if  all  the  dan- 
gers lurked  there  that  his  imagination 
conjured  up,  his  long,  pointed  nose 
would  have  invited  attack,  for  certainly 
it  protruded  into  the  tabooed  territory. 

As  the  minutes  passed,  Mr.  Winkler 
grew  more  and  more  anxious.  Why  did 
not  John  come?  What  was  keeping  him 
so  long?  He  looked  at  the  clock  again 
— only  three  minutes  since  he  had  look- 
ed before?  It  must  surely  have  stopped. 
Then  he  hurried  to  the  window  again. 
Yes,  there  was  a  cloud  of  dust — that 
must  be  John;  but  was  that  another 
horse  with  him?  He  could  not  really 
tell. 

Winkler  only  realized  now  how  very 
much  he  wanted  that  horse.  The 
|  thought  of  Mr.  Bainbridge  as  possible 
owner  was  torture,  and  it  was  a  genuine 
groan  he  uttered  as  he  grasped  the  fact 
that  John  had  failed.  But  possibly — 
the  inspiring  thought  came — the  horse 
was  to  be  kept  for  him  till  to-morrow. 


THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000. 


Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000. 


Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


Solving 
the 
Labor 
Problem 


The  Tolton  Pea  Harvester  saves  the  work  of  4  or  5  helpers.  It  can  be  attached  to  your 
mower  in  a  few  moments  with  a  wrench,  and  it  does  your  pea  harvesting  in  a  clean,  rapid, 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  peas  are  bunched  automatically  as  they  are  cut,  enabling 
you  to  do  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day  with  ease.     You  should  investigate. 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  AGENTS  ALL  OVER  THE  DOMINION. 
IF  THERE'S  NONE  HANDY  TO  YOU,  WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG 
WHICH  EXPLAINS  DETAILS  OF  THIS  PROFITABLE  MACHINE. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 


Tolton  Bros.,  Limited 


Address 
Dept.   M. 


Guelph,  Ont. 


The  Postman's  Knock 

Many  applications  for  positions  are  received  by  the  managers  of 
large  business  houses.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the  applicants  are 
chosen,  and  those  who  .ire  qualified  get  the  positions.  Don't  be 
among  the  rejected  ones.     Let   the 

KENNEDY    SCHOOL 

train  you,  tlun  your  applications  will  always  be  received  with 
favor  We  have  helped  many  other  young  men  and  women.  We 
can   help  you 

WRITE    TO-DAY    FOB    CATALOGUE. 
OUR     TERMS     WILL     PLEASE     YOU. 

THE   KENNEDY  SCHOOL   t7omr00osnTO 
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Sharpen  it  on  a  Cleveland 

— The  Grindstone  Specially  Selected  lor  Farm  Use 

Agricultural  implements  as  well  as  most  tools  require  a  grindstone  of 
specially  selected  grit  for  proper  sharpening.  Manufacturers  have 
found  this  out  and,  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  nine  out  of  ten  use 

Cleveland  Grindstones 

because  they  alone  seem  to  possess  evenness  of  grit,  uniform  hardness, 
without  being  too  hard  or  too  soft,  too  coarse  or  too  fine.  They  are 
genuine  Huron  or  Berea  stone  and  are  selected  especially  for  your 
needs.  This  recognized  superiority  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
some  manufacturers  who  term  their  stones  "Berea  Grit"— a  mere 
geological  name  and  a  misleading  one  that  does  not  refer  to  grinding 
qualities  for  agricultural  or  general  use  such  as  you  require. 
The  grindstone  shown  here  is  a  genuine  Cleveland.  You  can  tell  it  and 
all  Clevelands  by  the  trade  mark.  This  is  an  inexpensive,  light-run- 
ning stone  of  highest  quality.  It  will  not  pay  you  to  risk  using  an 
unknown  make.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  Sharp  Tools  Pay  Big, " 
sending  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

The  Cleveland  Stone  Co. .1109  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Windmill    Power 
Most  Satisfactory 
for  Pumping. 


MANY  farmers  are  realizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  Windmill  power  over  that 
of  the  Gasoline  Engine,  and  it  is  as  free  as  the 
wind  that  blows. 

The  Cost  of  a  Baker 

Is  more  than  saved  in  one  year,  by  the  savin?  made  on 
gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lime  you  lose  when  the  cneine  sroes  wrone. 

The  Baker  Back  Geared  Ball  Bearing  Pumping  Mill  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  power. 

It  means  money  saved.      Why  not  investigate  ? 
Send  for  catalog   and  names  of  satisfied  users. 


HELLER-ALLER 

WINDSOR 


COMPANY 

ONTARIO 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer, 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Sheila. 
Prlcoa  and  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  Diatrict 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 

P.O.  lox,  1124  Moair.al 


He  met  his  son  at  the  door,  and  anxi- 
ously demanded: 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?  Where  is 
the  horse?" 

"He  saj-s,"  answered  John,  "that  he's 
very  sorry,  but  he  had  promised  Mr. 
Bainbridge  that  if  you  didn't  come  by 
nine  o'clock,  the  horse  was  his,  and  he 
asked  if  you  were  sick,  and  said  that 
nothing  but  sickness  was  a  reasonable 
excuse;  and  say,  Pa,  while  I  was  out  in 
the  hall — he  thought  I'd  gone  home, 
but  I  was  buttoning  my  coat  up  tight 
over  the  money — I  saw  him  through 
the  crack  in  the  door — he  winked  at 
Mr.  Bainbridge,  and  I  heard  him  say, 
'I  was  sure  the  scissors  would  do  the 
work.'  " 

The  flush  of  anger  that  overspread 
Mr.  Winkler's  face  during  the  first  part 
of  his  son's  speech  gave  way  to  a  look 
of  astonishment,  then  incredulity,  and 
finally  one  of  comprehension.  Without 
a  word,  he  turned  and  went  to  his  room. 

After  four  hours,  in  which  not  a 
sound  was  heard,  he  came  out  and  went 
about  his  work  as  usual,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  during  that  time  of  quiet 
thought  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  lifelong 
delusions,  for  often  he  would  say,  with 
that  pompous,  assertive  air  habitual  to 
him,  "There's  nothin'  in  signs;  they 
can  all  be  explained  away  somehow." 


The  Indignant  Farmer 

"I'm  just  as  made  as  I  can  be!" 

An  angry  farmer  said; 
"Those  early  strawberries  of  mine 

Desire  a  folding  bed! 

"And  my  potatoes  have  declined 

To  ripen  underground, 
Unless,  to  keep  dust  from  their  eyes, 

Smoked  goggles  I  have  found! 

"The  cabbage-heads,  among  themselves, 

Indulge  in  secret  chats; 
But  I  have  overheard  them,  and 

They  vow  they'll  have  straw  hats! 

"Such  foolishness  I  cannot  stand ; 

And  now — just  as  I  feared  — 
Each  single  stalk  of  wheat  demands 

A  barber  for  its  beard  1 

"The  squashes,  too,  are  getting  proud ; 

It  almost  makes  me  smile; 
They  want  the  very  finest  neckwear, 

Of  the  very  latest  style ! 

"But  now  the  very  limit's  reached! 

I  learn,  with  stifled  groan — 
Each  ear  of  corn  insists  upon 

A  private  telephone!" 

Carolyn  Wells  in  Harper's. 


No  Happiness  Save 
in  Activity 

The  other  day  a  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  solitary  confinement  for  life.  His  im- 
prisonment  is   torture — why? 

Because  he  is  tentenced  to  DO  NOTH- 
ING. 

His  life  will  be  torture,  because  he  is 
forbidden  to  follow  nature's  law.  His 
brain,  muscles  and  sentiments  must  lie  idle 
till  death  or  insanity  relieve  him.  The 
minutes,  hours,  and  weeks  must  drag  along. 
Idleness.    Idleness.    Idleness! 

What  a  wise  law  that  is  which  con- 
demns us  to  earn  our  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brow.  Real  contentment  lies  in 
activity — the  ability  to  follow  one 's  de- 
sires. Lord  Strathcona,  hale  and  hearty, 
though  past  the  allotted  span,  is  still  en- 
gaged in  unceasing  effort.  He  is  virile, 
energetic,  and  happy  in  his  ability  to  be 
active.  Age  and  health  are  strangers.  A 
man  is  young  if  he  has  the  health  to  be 
active. 

If  you  would  enjoy  life,  and  that  is 
health,  the  first  consideration  must  be  an 
unimpaired  digestive  system.  Here  lies 
the  very  foundation  principle  of  robust 
health — a  normal  stomach  and  liver.  Here 
is  your  safeguard  against  the  train  of  ills 
that  are  always  traced  to  the  derangement 
of  these  organs.  Full  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness, and  real  enjoyments  of  the  activi- 
ties of  life  cannot  be  yours  unless  your 
digestive  system  is  right. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  act  gently 
on  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels.  There 
are  no  unpleasant  results  \isually  associat- 
ed with  unreliable  preparations.  They  are 
carefully  compounded  of  dandelion,  man- 
drake and  other  natural  ingredients  equal- 
ly efficacious  for  trouble  in  the  digestive 
tract. 

During  the  springtime  the  general 
bodily  condition  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  "are  particularly 
valuable  at  this  time,  when  the  bowels 
are  sluggish,  and  food  remains  in  them 
to  cause  ferments  and  poisonous  results. 
One  feels  much  sickness  and  misery.  Life 's 
activities  afford  no  pleasure  or  profit  to 
the  sufferer.  Resistence  is  weak,  and 
disease  germs  attack  at  this  unguarded 
time.  Help  is  essential.  Parmelee  's  will 
dissipate  the  trouble  and  you  will  feel 
fine.  It  is  seen  that  Parmelee's  are  a  pre- 
ventative as  well  as  a  remedy.  No  one 
should   be   without   them   this   spring. 

Dealers  everywhere  have  them  at  25 
cents  a  box. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  NORTHROP  & 
LYMAN  CO.,  LIMITED,  TORONTO. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  ProTinees,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  aaj  that  I  da  mat  know  of  a  aaedl- 
elns  that  has  stood  the  test  of  Haas  like 
MINABDB  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  am  un- 
failing remedj  in  our  household  erer  sines  I  eac 
remember  and  has  outUred  dosana  of  would- 
be  ooaapetiton  and   Imitators." 
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Water  the    Farmers 
Drink 

By  Alberta  M.   Kepper 

WHEN  soil  had  not  yet  been  contam- 
inated with  filth — when  unpolluted 
snow  and  rain  found  their  way  to  the 
streams,  the  shallow  well  held  no  ene- 
my to  human  life.  To-day  villages  and 
farms  alike  add  a  source  of  disease  to 
our  waters  that  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  upper 
soil  is  an  avenue  of  filth  through  which 
the  waters  travel  to  the  shallow  well, 
carrying  the  teachings  from  barn  lots, 
cemeteries,  decayed  vegetation  and  what 
not.  The  open  vaults  and  the  shallow 
well  must  of  necessity  be  in  such  proxi- 
mity on  the  town  lot  that  one  marvels 
at  the  frequency  of  escape  from  pesti- 
lence. 

Country  people  are  gravely  concern- 
ed about  this  disregard  for  health  in 
villages.  The  seepage  reaches  our  pas- 
tures, polluting  the  waters  that  should 
be  pure  for  dairy  cattle.  Overflow  of 
banks  oft-times  back  the  tile  water  into 
cellars  and  wells  not  properly  safeguard- 
ed. We  are  sleeping  at  our  post.  We 
owe  it  to  our  family  and  our  country 
to  keep  well.  A  sickly  people  cannot 
do  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  work  nor 
pass  a  healthy  constitution  to  posteri- 
ty- 
Boiling  and  filtering  reduces  the  risk, 

but  these  are  too  expensive  to  be  resort- 
ed to  when  we  may,  by  drilling  deep 
wells  and  protecting  them  from  sur- 
face water,  be  absolutely  safe  from  ill- 
ness that  comes  from  germs  that  live 
in  water,  as  typhoid,  etc. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  such  a 
well  was  drilled  right  by  our  back  door. 
It  is  125  feet  deep  and  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  supply  has  never  failed 
though  drawn  upon  for  much  live 
stock,  thresher  engines  and  all  house- 
hold purposes.  The  water  is  clear, 
sparkling  and  tasteless.  When  one  is 
accustomed  to  the  waters  of  deep  wells, 
there  is  a  well-defined  sweetness  notice- 
able in  the  waters  of  shallow  wells  that 
cannot  be  other  than  a  taste  of  foreign 
elements. 

This  drilled  well  is  located  on  higher 
ground  than  which  surrounds  it,  and 
there  has  been  much  sweet,  fresh  soil 
hauled  to  build  a  perfect  grade,  so  that 
no  surface  water  can  enter  the  manhole, 
i.  e.  an  excavation  6  feet  deep  and  5  feet 
across  to  admit  of  a  man  entering  to  re- 
pair the  pump.  The  top  of  this  man- 
hole is  of  solid  concrete  6  inches  thick. 
An  opening  barely  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  workman,  is  closed  by  a  block 
of  concrete  in  which  an  fron  ring 
was  fastened,  while  cement  was  soft  to 
serve  as  a  holder.  This  block  fits  snugly 
and  is  so  heavy  children  cannot  displace 
it. 


Electric-Welded   Cow    Ties 


Tested  and 
Inspected. 


25% 
More  Wear. 


Sold  by 
all  Jobbers. 


Guaranteed 
by  the  Makers. 


25% 
More  Strength 


Handled  by 
leading  Dealers. 


MADE  BY 


BUFFALO, 

N.Y. 


McKinnon  Chain  Co.     ST  CA5^RINES- 


Making  the  Home  Attractive 

Is    a   simple    matter  to  those   who    use   discrimination   in  selecting  a   paint  like 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared  Paints 
and  Varnishes 

which  besides  being  ready  for  use  have  that  wearing  quality  which  gives 
a  continuous  cheeriness  and  cleanliness  to  the  home.  Equally  good  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  work. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  PAINT,  SAY 
,  "JAMIESON'S"  TO  YOUR  DEALER 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  E.tabii.hed  lass  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.   D.   Dods  &  Company,  Limited 


Out  of  Existence  Forever 

MODERN   CHEMISTRY  TRIUMPHS 

Rata  can  be  exterminated.  "Extermino"  will  put  them 
out  of  existence  forever.  "Extermino"  is  the  most  effec- 
tive agency  in  the  world  for  the  destruction  of  rats.  No 
^rhpiltiled  poison— no  odor.  Health  officers  and  prominent 
—  farmers  testify  to  its 
effectiveness.  Equally 
destructive  for  mice, 
moles,  cockroaches,  etc. 


SAMPLE  TIN  MAIL- 
ED FREE  FOR  25 
CENTS.  GET  ONE 
AM)  TRY  IT.  SOLE 
PROPRIETORS  AND 
INVENTORS 


The  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 

New  Post  Office  Box  774  Montreal.  Canada 


Every    Farmer    Needs    This 
Harness  Repairing  Outfit 

We  have  the  best  Automatic  Shoe 
and  Ham™  Repairing  outfit  on  the 
market.  The  outfit  consists  of  the 
Automatic  Awl,  Collar  Awl,  Needles, 
Linen  Thread,  Wax,  Stitching  Horse, 
also  an  extra  bobbin,  and  full  directions 
are   given. 

Complete  outfit,  $1.50,  sent  prepaid 
anywhere   in   Ontario  or   Manitoba. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  LIBERAL 
COMMISSION.  SEND  FOR  TIIFS 
OUTFIT    TO-DAY.      WRITE    TO 

THE  BERLIN  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Berlin,  Ontario 
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Why  Not  Save  Time  and  Labor 
In  Cultivating  Your  Corn  Crop? 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  NO.  8  TWO-ROW  CORN  CULTIVATOR 
cultivates  two  rows  of  corn  at  one  operation,  and  does  it  thoroughly,  thus 
saving  the  time  and  expense  of  two  men  with  One-Row  Cultivators. 
Where  there  is  a  large  acreage  of  corn  to  look  after,  this  implement  will  be 
found  most  useful. 

A  convenient  Lever  provides  for  adjusting  the  Gangs  for  cultivating  rows 
of  from  28  to  44  in.  apart.  The  Wheels  may  be  adjusted  from  32  to  52  inches 
apart. 

Raising  and  Pressure  Levers  are  convenient  and  easy  to  operate,  and  a 
separate  Lever  is  used  for  levelling  the  cultivator  with  any  sized  horses.  The 
Seat  is  also  adjustable  forward  or  back  as  driver  desires. 

This  Cultivator  is  regularly  furnished  with  14  Reversible  Steel  Points,  2 
Shovel  Points,  2  Sweeps,  2  Pairs  of  Shields  or  Fenders  and  2  Hillers,  as  shown 
in  cut  above. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Montreal        Moncton 


—  Branches  at  — 
Winnipeg       Regina      Calgary       Saskatoon       Yorkton       Edmonton 
—  Agencies  Everywhere  — 


Talking  to  the  Point 


CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Headers 
like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of 
results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by 
wide-awake,  intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TBY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPEE. 


Water  is  drawn  from  this  well  by 
means  of  a  windmill,  though  for  house- 
hold purposes  alone  it  is  not  difficult 
to  pump  it  by  hand,  as  the  occasional 
bucketful  does  not  lower  the  contents, 
but  where  hundreds  of  barrels  must  be 
taken  weekly  as  in  this  instance,  there 
is  need  of  mechanical  power. 

On  account  of  wanting  to  draw  wa- 
ter fresh  for  drinking,  the  windmill  was 
in  the  way  when  directly  over  the 
pump,  so  a  little  device  known  as  a 
rocker  shaft  was  procured  and  attach- 
ed to  the  mill  which  now  stands  to  one 
side,  out  of  the  way  of  the  pump  handle, 
but  working  perfectly. 

The  well  being  on  higher  ground,  the 
storage  tank  is  12  by  12  by  7  feet,  un- 
der ground  so  that  there  is  never  both- 
er because  of  freezing,  though  the  tem- 
perature falls  as  low  as  30  degrees  F. 
occasionally.  This  location  also  admits 
of  water  being  conveyed  to  the  barns 
by  means  of  gravity. 

The  top  of  the  storage  tank  is  con- 
structed of  concrete,  well  reinforced. 
Railroad  irons  were  laid  at  intervals 
across  the  top,  and  these  were  crossed 
with  irons  from  vehicle  tires  that  had 
been  straightened.  Over  this  was  plac- 
ed screen  wire  to  hold  the  concrete  un- 
til it  hardened.  The  concrete  is  6 
inches  thick  and  gives  a  nice  smooth 
surface  to  serve  as  a  floor  in  the  wash 
room.  In  this  room  which  opens  direct- 
ly into  the  kitchen  the  cream  separator 
stands  and  the  rougher  housework  is 
done.  In  one  corner  is  placed  a  small 
pitcher  pump  that  by  the  turn  of  a  fau- 
cet puts  water  into  the  range  boiler  or 
into  a  vessel.  It  is  a  light  chore  to  fill 
this  30-gallon  range  boiler.  Entrance 
into  the  storage  tank  is  made  through 
a  round  hole  fitted  with  the  castings 
from  a  huge  churn.  The  lid  clamps  on 
and  is  as  tightly  in  place  as  though 
cream  were  being  churned.  This 
makes  the  cistern  absolutely  dirt-proof. 

A  string  of  tile  encircles  the  house, 
also  leading  away  from  the  manhole  of 
t lie  well.  There  is  complete  drainage 
upon  the  inside  of  the  cellar.  These 
empty  far  from  the  house,  and  gather 
my  seepage  before  it  reaches  the 
well. 

A  few  precautions  insure  health.  We 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  danger 
in  impure  drinking  water,  as  by  this 
means  we  introduce  into  the  system  all 
the  vegetable  and  animal  poisons  that 
are  possible  to  a  community.  Drilled 
wells  have  been  coming  into  use  with  us 
for  the  past  25  years  and  there  is  not 
a  record  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  on  a 
single  farm  where  the  water  supply  is 
thus  guarded,  though  many  cases  have 
occurred  in  this  same  county  in  towns 
and  upon  farms  where  shallow  wells 
supply  the  household. 
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Farm  Information 

in  Bulletins  and 

Books 

By  the  Editor 


Plan  For  Organizing  Rural  Banks. 

A  RECENT  publication  entitled,  "A  Plan 
for  the  Organization  of  a  Rural  Banking 
System  in  the  State  of  Virginia,"  is  de- 
signed to  foster  the  organization  in  each 
rural  neighborhood  by  the  local  people,  of 
local  rural  bands  which  will  serve  to  bring 
together  the  neighborhood  funds,  and  make 
them  available  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  neighborhood  farms  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  residents  of 
that  neighborhood.  It  embraces  also  an 
approved  plan  for  the  creation  of  long- 
term  first  mortgage  farm  loans.  The  mat- 
ter is  thoroughly  discussed  from  a  broad 
viewpoint,  and  the  writer  in  submitting  it 
requests  that  unsparing  criticism,  and  any 
suggestion  of  change  or  amendment  be 
welcomed.  This  pamphlet  can  be  had  by 
writing  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

Hog  Cholera. 

Thanks  to  wise  government  regulations 
faithfully  carried  out,  Canadian  swine 
raisers  suffer  comparatively  little  loss  from 
Hog  Cholera  as  compared  with  those  of 
many  other  countries.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  this  disease  appears  in  various 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  where  the  infection 
has  been  brought  in  some  way  or  other. 
This  disease  is  extremely  contagious  and 
accompanied  by  a  high  death  rate.  In  or- 
der to  put  owners  of  swine  on  their  aruard 
the  Veterinary  Director  General,  Dr.  F.  Tor- 
rance, has  issued  a  plainly  written,  illus- 
trated bulletin  setting  forth  such  informa- 
tion as  should  enable  the  reader  to  readily 
detect  the  malady  and  understand  what 
course  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  an  out- 
break in  his  herd.  This  bulletin,  No.  15 
of  the  Health  of  Animals  Branch  is  not 
being:  sent  out  to  names  on  the  regular 
departmental  mailing  list.  Persons  who 
desire  copies  may  receive  them  by  making 
application  to  the  Publications  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 

Cabbage  Culture. 

Fur  twenty-four  years  the  Horticultural 
Division  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm 
has  carried  on  variety  and  cultural  experi- 
ments with  cabbage  and  has  learned  much 
on  the  subject.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  who  are 
fully  entitled  to  the  lessons  gathered  dur- 
ing this  loner  period.  Year  after  year,  the 
results  of  this  work  have  been  published  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Experimental 
Farms,  but  such  references  have  necessarily 
been  of  a  fragmentary  nature.  Tn  order  to 
treat  the  subject  of  cabbage  growing  fully. 


This  Roofing  Used  Twice! 

Most  roofs  have  but  "one  life."  This  roof  pictured  above  had 
"two  lives."  When  the  Old  Wells  Street  Station  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  R.R.  in  Chicago  was  torn  down,  its  roof  of  NEPONSET 
Paroid,  after  fighting  smoke,  burning  cinders  and  storm  for  ?ight 
years,  was  rolled  up  and  used  to  roof  other  stations. 

It's  still  giving  perfect  service.  NEPQNSET  Paroid  Roofing  is  con- 
stantly doing  this — giving  better,  longer  and  safer  service  than  you 
would  think  it  possible  for  any  roofing  to  give. 

"Covered  with  NEPONSET  Paroid"  means  that  you  have  protected 
your  stock,  implements,  grain,  etc.,  with  the  safest,  sanest  and  surest 
product  which  the  development  of  prepared  roofing  affords.  It's  a 
quality  product.     Anyone  can  lay  it. 

NEPQNSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  are  1 
fire  protection.  Irak -proof 
and  lone  lived.  Any  one  can 
laytbem.  NEPONSET  Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  ornamental  roof- 
ing for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  beat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architects,  engi- 
neers and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board 

is  a  scientific  product  wbicb 
takes  tbe  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
i  nches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  tbe  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfacesthat  re- 
quires no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  more  facts  about  the  pro- 
ducts in  which  you  are  interested.  Send  for  samples,  free  book- 
let and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON,  842  Heintzman  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

[F.  W,  BIRD  &.  SON]  Established  1795 

Montreal  St.  John,  N.B.  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Salary? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in 
Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If 
you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.     The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Farm  Robbers 

An  Effective  Method  for  Their  Removal 

Stumps  in  the  field  rob  the  farmer  of  land  that  would  otherwise  be 
productive. 

No  farmer  should  tolerate  waste  land  on  his  farm  when  it  is  such  a  simple 
matter  to  remove  the  obstruction  whether  it  be  Stumps,  Boulders  or  the 
breaking  up  of  Hard  Pan  Shale  or  Slate  Sub-Soils. 

C.X.L.  STUMPING  EXPLOSIVES 

are  the  only  economical  and  effective  way  to  make  waste  land 
productive. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Our  C.X.L.  Stumping  Powder  is  actually  safer  to  handle  than  gun- 
powder and  can  be  handled  by  responsible  persons  just  as  safely  as  they  can 
handle  gasoline,  matches  or  coal  oil. 

Tin  energy  of  C.X.L.  Stumping  Powder  has  been 
used  for  agricultural  work  by  many  Canadians 
with  such  undreamed  of  success  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  possibilities  of  this  force  for 
making  his  farm  more  successful. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  AND  LEARN  MORE  OF  THIS  ENERGY.     IT 

PAYS  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


Stop  the  Waste  in  Your  Feed 

Whole  grain  is  not  properly  digested  by  your  animals.  To  get 
full  value  from  your  feed  the  grain  should  be  crushed.  It  prevents 
the  waste  and  makes  the  feed  go  further.  The  ' '  Champion  Oat 
Crusher"  is  made  for  this  purpose.  A  machine  easily  operated,  with 
no  delicate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  repair,  will  give  long  service. 
Our  Champion  Oat  Crusher  circular  has  valuable  information.  It 
will  save  money  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  AND  DECIDE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


JOLIETTE,  QUEBEC 


in  a  single  publication,  the  Dominion  Horti- 
culturist, Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun,  has  brought 
out  Pamphlet  No.  11,  of  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  which  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject under  the  heads  of  the  soil  and  its 
preparation,  varieties,  sowing  the  seed  and 
raising  the  plants,  planting  cultivation  and 
harvesting,  and  control  of  insects  and  fun- 
gus diseases.  A  section  is  also  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  cauliflower  which  is 
stated  to  be  more  difficult  to  grow  than  the 
cabbage. 

Effects  of  Artificial  Shading  of  Plant 
Growth. 

In  the  study  of  drought  resistance,  light 
is  a  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
A  well  illustrated  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Department"  of  Agriculture  dis- 
cusses the  effects  of  different  light  intensi- 
ties on  such  plants  as  lettuce,  radish,  mus- 
tard, potato  and  corn.  This  publication  is 
the  result  of  careful  investigation  by  Prof. 
H.  L.  Shantz,  and  may  be  had  by  writing 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bur- 
eau of  Plant  Industry,  for  bulletin  No.  279. 

Strawberry  Culture  and  the  Red  Raspberry. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  not  to  at- 
tempt any  technical  discussion  of  the 
strawberry  from  a  botanical  point  of  view, 
or  to  discuss  methods  of  improvement  or 
selection,  but  to  sum  up  in  a  simple,  prac- 
tical manner  the  methods  of  culture  as  prac- 
tised by  the  most  successful  growers  iv  the 
province.  The  subject  is  thoroughly  gone 
into  from  the  varieties  and  soil-prepara- 
tion, the  planting  and  cultivation  to  the 
winter  protection,  picking,  and  combating 
insects  and  diseases.  This  is  a  most  valu- 
able publication  for  fruit  growers  whether 
in  a  commercial  way  or  for  home  use.  It 
can  be  had  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto. 

Fruits  For  Different  Parts  of  Ontario. 

Owing  to  the  continual  demand  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit  for  planting  the  Department  has 
found  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  list  which 
will  serve  to  the  best  advantage  all  those 
interested.  A  general  list  has  been  pre- 
pared from  the  actual  work  of  the  experi- 
mentalist under  Department  supervision. 
The  district  lists  have  been  submitted  by  the 
various  experimenters  and  successful  grow- 
ers, and  contain  those  varieties  which  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  in  the  section  for 
which  they  are  recommended.  To  cret  this 
bulletin  write  the  Department  "of  Agricul- 
ture. Toronto,  for  Bulletin  No.  211. 

Dry  Rot  in  Potatoes. 

A  sketch  of  the  symptoms,  causes  and 
methods  of  control  of  this  disease  which  lias 
caused  such  losses  to  potato  growers  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  will  be  found  in  a  bulletin 
entitled  "A  Dry  Rot  of  the  Irish  Potato 
Tuber,"  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment   Station,   Lincoln,   Nebraska. 

Work  at  Ottawa  for  the  Live   Stock 
Industry. 

The  report  of  the  Veterinary  Director 
General  and  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  a 
volume  of  almost  500  pages  including  illus- 
trations  has  just  been   published.     It  out- 
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nes  a  well-organized  system  to  protect 
ue  live  stock  of  the  country  from  disease, 
lot  only  guarding  against  its  introduction 
jrom  abroad,  but  preventing  the  spread  of 
ifection  already  existing  among  Canadian 
ierds  and  flocks.  The  selling  price  of  this 
!ook  is  fixed  at  40c,  but  provision  lias  been 
lade  for  supplying  copies  free  to  those  who 
pply  for  them  to  the  Chief  Officer  of  the 
'ublications  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Lsriculture,  at  Ottawa. 

Bee  Diseases. 

Much  dissatisfaction  with  bee-keeping  as 
•.  business  is  caused  by  so-called  "bad 
uck,"  really  due  to  a  definite  bee  disease 

hich  any  bee-keeper  can  learn  to  cure.  Bees 
re  quite  as  liable  to  disease  as  any  other 
ive  stock  and  to  be  able  to  treat  such  dis- 
ease intelligently  is  quite  necessary  to 
juccess.  A  bulletin,  "Bee  Diseases  in  On- 
iario,"  by  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiar- 
st.  can  be  had  by  writing  the  Department 
f  Agriculture,   Toronto. 

The  School  and  Agriculture. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
toough  the  district  office  at  Port  Hope,  has 
tarted  a  Rural  School  Fair  Competition 
.mong  the  pupils  of  the  district,  the  object 
>eino'.  of  course,  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
Agriculture  among  the  boys  and  girls  on 
lie  farm  and  to  create  in  them  a  greater 
Jove  for  farm  life.  Neat  programs  "of  the 
•everal  fairs  have  been  issued  by  Mr  Dun- 
an.  B.S.A. 


The  White   Precipitate 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

"Yes,  sir." 

Then,  you  know  of  our — good  for- 
une.  Thank  God,  we  have  to  economi- 
ze! Your— er— pickings  will  probab- 
y  be  reduced.  The  question  is,  do  you 
rant  to  stay?" 

"No  sir,"  said  Evans  promptly.  "Not 
f  I  have  to  serve  breakfast.  I  can 
'tand  the  rest." 

"Evans!" 

"How  can  I  help  it,  sir?  Look  at 
He  pointed  at  the  chairs  in- 
ngnantly.  "You  know,  sir,  I've  always 
ried  to  keep  my  self-respect,  which  I 
«n't  do  going  into  rooms  backwards. 
*nd  even  for  the  sake  of  your  father 

"Very  well."  Bernard  grinned  hap- 
%.  "We'll  have  Maggie  serve  break- 
ast  after  to-day." 

Evans  turned  to  go. 

"But,"  Bernard  continued,  "this 
norning  you'll  have  to  suffer.  Bring 
>ack  the  fruit-tray  and  make  another 
>ot  of  coffee.  We're  going  to  celebrate." 


IWe's  a  Cevla\ty\ee&^oo\\T\4 
\oy  eveYy\>\xAVd!\Tv^  on  your 
tarm  —  \a.Y<$  e  oy  STwaW 
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There  is  a  simple  method  of 
applying  Certain-teed  Ready-to- 
lay  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings— farm  houses,  barns*  garages, 
poultry  houses,  silos. 

It  comes  in  rolls,  also  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles. 

Certain-teed 

(Quality  Cer f-ified— Durability  Guaranteed,) 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Cold  weather  cracks  tile,  rains  wash 
and  rot  shingles,  wash  gravel  off,  and  the 
sun  melts  tar.  Certain- teed  Roofing 
contains  no  tar  or  paper,  it  will  not  crack, 
warp  or  blow  off,  it  is  weather-proof  and 
we  guarantee  it  to  wear  fifteen  years — 
costs  less  and  is  easy  to  lay. 

Lool>  for  the  Certain-teed  label  of  quality— 
your  dealer  can  save  you  money. 

Vallialllf*   Rnnlc   F*»^,»  You  will  find  many  val- 
V  aiuauie  BOOK  r  ICC  uable  suggestions  in  our 

new  book,  "Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans."  It  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  —  it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 


General  Roofing 

The  World's 
largest  manufac- 
turer of  Roofings  and 
Building:  Paper* 


A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI,  but  as 
it  shows  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed  Roofing  on  all 
kinds  of  model  homes  and  farm  buildings,  wc  offer  it  to 
you  at  25  cents.  We  prefer  to  have  you  go  to  yout  lumber, 
hardware  or  building  material  dealer,  who  will  gladly 
get  you  a  copy  FREE.  If  you  write  us(  enclose  25  cents  to 
cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St  Lonii,  III.     York,  Pa.   .Marseille,  III.     Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Buchanans 

Swivel 
Carrier 

Fop  unloading  Hay 
and  all  kinds  ol  Grain. 

For  wood  track,  sleel  track, 
rod  and  cable  track.  Made 
entirely  of  malleable  iron;  no  springs. 
Filled  with  our  patent  deadlock.  25,000 
of  our  Haying  Machines  in  use,  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  we  build  them  right.  4 

Write  for  catalogue  of  Carriers.  Slings.  Slackers 
etc     and  name  of  dealer  near   you  who  handle. 
Buchanan  s.  M.T.  Buchanan  &  Co.. IngersoU.Onl 
■ 


A  Most  Practical  Device 

The  London  All  Gear  Drive 
Pumping  Outfit 

Can    be    attached    to    any    pump 
either  low  down,  upright  or  con- 
tractor's diaphragm.    No 
belts  to  trouble. 

Suitable  for  any 
ordinary  pumping 
proposition.  Lar- 
ger outfits  of  all 
kinds. 

When  writing 
for  Catalog  F.B. 
state  work  to  be 
done. 


THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO. 
London,   Ont. 


LTD. 
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As  a  business  proposition  the  telephone 
on  the  farm  is  a  very  important  asset,  and 
with  the  many  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  its  comparatively  few  years  of 
existence  it  now  stands  a  reliable  and  speedy 
means  of  communication;  simple  of  opera- 
tion. 

It  has  passed  from  the  "  luxury  "  into  the 
"  necessity  "  class. 

Of  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  its 
development,  the  Kellogg  Company  is  most 
prominent,  especially  in  designing  of  equipment  for  farm  line 
use.  In  the  past,  rural  operating  companies  have  had  bad 
conditions  to  fight  against ;  many  problems  to  work  out,  and 
the  excellent  farm  line  equipment  we  produce  is  the  result  of 
our  eager  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  these  operating 
difficulties. 

We  want  to  help  you,  and  we  can  help 
by  making  you  acquainted  with  telephone 
service  that  has  been  a  big  success  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Service  that  has  made 
a  nation-wide  reputation  for  the  Kellogg 
Company  and  a  growing,  prosperous  ex- 
change in  thousands  of  instances.  Our 
bulletins  are  mines  of  information.  Write 
for  No.  69-F  on  Magneto  Switchboards : 
No.  55-F  on  Telephone  Apparatus. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory— CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES:—  Houston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 

Deering  Elec.  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask.  B.C.  Hoist  &  Co  ,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Summer   Spraying 


SPRAYING  PROTECTS  YOUR  PROFITS 

l t»    farmers   to-dny   need   to   be  told   of  the   vital   importance   of   spraying,    but   some 

enlightenment  is  ■■!<  1 1  to  acquaint  farmers  with  the  various  solutions  used  and   the  results 

produced  by  the  different  admixtures  at  different  times  of  the  season.  The  Victoria 
Chemical  Company,  makers  of  the  famous  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  Brands  of  fertilizers  are 
issuing  a    booklet  free  for  the  asking,   entitled, 

"FARMER'S'HAND  BOOK" 

No   farmer   or   orehardist   should    be    without    a  copy    of   this    booklet. 
SEND    A    FOST    CARD    TO-DAY   AND    GET    THIS    VALUABLE    INFORMATION    FREE. 


VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Limited 


Victoria,  B.C. 


$100  per  Acre  from 
Sugar  Beets 

CARE  and  proper  attention  given  at 
the  proper  time  will  produce  more  than 
12  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre,  which  is 
the  average  for  Ontario,  says  Roy  Abra- 
ham of  Underwood  Farm,  Chatham, 
Ont.  Many  farmers  produce  20,  some 
as  high  as  25  tons.  Beets  are  con- 
tracted for  on  the  basis  of  $4.50  for  a 
test  of  12  per  cent,  sugar;  beets  testing 
15  per  cent,  bring  $5.50,  which  would 
be  an  average  test,  and  an  average  price. 
Estimating  the  profits  per  acre  on  the 
basis  of  12  tons  at  only  $5.00  per  ton 
the  gross  returns  would  be  $60.00  per 
acre.  Estimating  15  tons  at  $5.50  the 
return  would  be  $82.50.  Walter  Lucas, 
a  farmer  near  Dresden,  from  his  crop  of 
two  acres  received  $228.01,  or  $114.00 
per  acre;  Ralph  Elgie,  Wallaceburg, 
from  two  acres,  $216.00,  or  $108.00  per 
acre;  John  Innis,  Wallaceburg,  from 
three  acres,  $329.00,  or  $109.00  per 
acre;  George  Johnston,  Oldfield,  from 
thirty  acres,  $1,906.51,  or  $63.00  per 
acre ;  Pat  McGarvin,  Chatham,  from  for- 
ty acres  $3,187.48,  or  $79.00  per  acre; 
Peter  Demeraris,  Dover  South,  from  25 
acres  $2,115.36,  or  $84.00  per  acre. 
Many  more  instances  could  be  given  of 
large  returns  but  there  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  $100.00  per  acre  from 
beets  is  not  impossible. 


My  Mother  June 

Who'd  be  born  in  January 
When  there  is  a  month  so  merry? — 
Month  of  roses  newly-blown 
Worn  upon  a  verdant  grown ; 
Every  hedge,  a  wanton  mummer, 
Tells  the  meadow  it  is  summer, 
Yea,  I  deem  it  was  a  boon, 
Coming  here  to  live  in  June. 


Who  in  March  would  see  the  light? — 

Pale  the  sunshine,  chill  the  night, 

Martin's  nest  all  desolate, 

Drowsy  things  still  hibernate ; 

Cold  the  energetic  rill, 

Bleak  the  wind-blown  daffodil — 

Let  a  fretful  quarter  go, 

Wait  for  June's  congenial  glow. 


While  the  corn's  deep-yellowing, 
Some  of  royal  August  sing; 
One  lies  in  September's  arm, 
Once  will  chant  October's  charm; 
Scorning  April's  timid  grace, 
May  laughs  softly  in  your  face — - 
But  none  for  me  is  half  so  good 
As  June,  my  month  of  motherhood! 

— From  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
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Thousands  of  Farmers 

will  welcome  the  introduction  to  Canada 
of  Tippers  Cows  Relief — the  remedy 
which  saves  pounds — the  remedy  which 
quickly  cures  Chapped  or  Sore  Teats, 
Caked  Bag,  Garget,  Inflamed  Udders,  in 
cows  and  ewes,  Swollen  and  Rhuematic 
Joints.  It  is  a  soothing,  healing  and 
penetrating,  antiseptic ;  and  its  use  in- 
creases the  milk  flow  by  keeping  the 
udder  in  perfect  condition. 

TIPPERS 

COWS 
RELIEF 

Sold  in  four  sizes : — Sample  tin  50  cents. 
No.  2,  81.50;  No.  3,  $3.00;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

Any  size  delivered  to  any  Post  Office  in  Canada  on 
receipt  of  price.     Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts. 

B.    C.    TIPPER    &    SON, 

{Successors  to  Kincannons,  Ltd.) 

The  Veterinary   Chemical  Works. 

BIRMINGHAM,    ENGLAND. 

BUYING  AGENTS  WANTED. 

PROOF  FROM  A   SHROPSHIRE  FARMER. 

"Send  by  first  passenger  Iran  a  large  tin  of  Cows 
Relief  for  Mammitis.  I  never  knew  the  remedy  to  fail 
when  useJ  in  time  and  at  the  ojtset  of  the  disease." 


Heal   Cuts 

without  dangerous  scabs.  Also  sores 
and  wounds  of  every  description: 
burns,  scalds,  galls,  grease  heels, 
cracks  in  the  skin.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  equals 

0*00;       Healing 
rK>^      Ointment 

or  Healing  Powder 

Equally  good  for  manor  beast.  Both 

Ointment  and    Powder   arc   widely 

used  in  homes  of  refinement. 

25c,  50c.     Sample  mailed  for  2c. 

"Your  money  back  if  It  fails" 

Stock  Hook  FREE 

Our  products  are  sold  by   dealers 
everywhere,  or 


RATT    FOOD   CO. 

Toronto 


LTD. 
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FROST  &W00D 

BINDERS 

THE  famous  F.  &  W.  Binder  has  remarkable  light 
draft,  and  is  speedy.  A  strong  steel  frame  keeps 
the  moving  parts  in  alignment.  These  parts  are 
all  equipped  with  roller  bearings.  You  can  read- 
ily see  that  you  can  cut  more  crop  in  a  day,  and 
save  harvest  wages,  by  such  a  quick -cutting  machine. 
The  eccentric  sprocket  has  long  spokes  to  give  power 
for  compressing  the  bundle. 
This  eliminates  the  "chug"and 
"jar"  you  will  notice  in  ordinary 
binders  when  tying.  This  is 
very  hard  on  both  the  team  and 
machine.  It  is  the  reason  why 
F.  &  W.  Binders  give  the  own- 
er long  service. 

Levers  are  so  reachable,  and 
the  F.  &  W.  is  so  well  balanced 
that  a  boy  or  girl  can  operate 
it.  There  is  no  threshing  of 
crop,  no  choking  in  elevators, 
and  no  falling  off  in  quality  of 
work  afterthe  first  season.  The 
Frost  &  Wood  is  one  of  the 
very  best  binders  you  can  buy. 
Investigate  to-day. 


IT  HANDLES  WHEAT 
RIGHT 

HAVE  you  ever  thought 
of  the  losses  from  shell- 
ing in  a  binder?  Look  at  the 
deck  board  in  many  machines. 
It  is  full  of  wheat  and  oats, 
shelled  off  the  straw.  The 
Frost  &  Wood  design  has 
been  refined  carefully  to  cut 
out  this  loss.  It  handles  the 
straw  gently. 

The  upper  elevator  has  three 
rollers  over  which  the  canvas 
runs.  This  gives  the  machine 
great  adjustability  in  the  ele- 
vators, so  the  heaviest  or  light- 
est grains  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily. 


w 


RITE  nearest  branch  or  office  for  the  Frost  &  Wood 
book.    A  post  card  brings  you  one  free. 


The  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.  Limited 

Montreal,        SMITHS  FALLS,    St.  John,  N.B. 
For  Sale  in  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  COMPANY  Limited 

BRANTF0RD,  WINNIPEG 
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5ILD  FILLER5 

Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.    Write  for  it  to-day. 


AF     L.ETON  MFG.  CO.,  406  fargo  st..  batavia.  ill.,  u.  s  a 
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The  owner  of  a  Hart-Parr  Tractor  never  ex- 
periencea  a  non-iiruductive,  in-between  season, 
waiting  tor  crops  to  mature.  For  aside  from  farm- 
ing with  the  tractor  at  a  big  profit,  he  earns  big 
money  with  it  in  many  other  ways.  Making  good 
roads  is  one  of  them. 

H  When  field  work  is  slack  and  you  are  feeding 
71  your  hard  earned  money  into  only  half  worked 
or  idle  horses,  the  merry  hum  of  a  Hart-Parr  Oil 
Tractor  is  heard  on  many  a  highway.  And  its 
owner  weais  a  satisfied  smile.  " 

,  £t  For  just  about  the  time  you  are  losing  time 
.'U  and  money,  the  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  farmer  is 
busy  making  good  roads  for  his  neighbors— in-between 
season  work— which  nets  him  a  nice  profit  without 
requiring   one   dollar  of  additional   investment. 

H  Th<L  r?,a^0,\  i3  this  =— Horse  built  roads  are  costly 
TJ  to  build,  do  not  last  under  modern  traffic  and 
require  a  heavy  outlay  each  season  for  upkeep  and 
repairs.  Roads  built  the  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  way 
are  lasting  and  beautiful.  They  stand  up  well  under 
constant  travel.  The  initial  cost  is  small  and  the 
yearly  upkeep  cost  is  almost  nothing, 
fj  These  are  facts  now  clearly  recognized  by  pro- 
X  eressive  communities  and  road  officials  every- 
where. Thats  why  countless  Hart-Parr  Oil  Trac- 
tors are  in  great  demand  at  road  building  time. 
And  that  s  why  you  can  keep  your  power  plant  busy 


in  slack  seasons  and  pocket  easily  earned  profits  if 
you  own  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor. 

gn  They  are  ideal  outfits  for  every  kind  of  powei 
*j|work  on  farm  or  road.  They  never  tire,  handle 
easier  and  cover  more  ground  than  12  to  30  good 
horses.  They  will  operate  blade  graders,  elevating 
graders,  drags,  levelers  and  rollers,  with  steady  even 
power— are  fine  for  haulage  purposes,  will  run  stone 
crushing  plants,  plow  up  new  roadways,  pull  stumps 
and,  in  addition,  do  all  your  heavy  power  work  on 
the  farm.     They   are  handy,   general   purpose   outfits. 

HI  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  have  fewer  parts  than 
tI  other  tractors  of  equal  power,  hence  are  easy  to 
operate  and  care  for.  They  are  strictly  one-man  out- 
fits, use  cheapest  KEROSENE  for  fuel,  and  are  oil 
cooled — a  feature  which  insures  perfect  operation  hi 
coldest  or  hottest  weather. 

*J  We  want  you— the  farmer  or  road  official  who 
tI  is  reading  this  ad. — to  write  us  at  once  for  ouj* 
big,  free  catalog  and  booklet.  "Making  and  Main- 
taining Good  Roads."  The  latter,  especially,  con- 
tains many  inteiesting  road  building  illustrations, 
convincing  figures  on  road  making  costs  with  Hart- 
Parr  Oil  Tractors,  and  shows  how  others  have  made 
and  saved  a  lot  of  money  in  this  line  of  work.  So 
write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  the  many  profit- 
making  ways  you  can  use  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor, 
both  on  and  off  the  farm. 


THE   CHAP1N    CO.,  335  8th   Avenue  West,  Calgary,  Alia.  f^ 

V///////S/////////////// 


HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  Main  Street,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.  1626  8th  Avenue,  Regina,  Sask. 

67  West  23rd  Street,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Methods  that  make  Farming  Profitable 

The  revolution  in  farming  methods  to-day  is  due  to  the  wonderful  and  practical 
inventions  in  farm  implements  and  machinery.  The  old  method  of  digging  potatoes, 
for  instance,  is  slow  and  unprofitable  when  compared  with  the  "BEST"  Potato 
Digger,  which  does  the  work  quicker  and  better  without  a 
potato  damaged  or  lost. 

The  "BEST"  gets  every  potato  within  twenty-two   inches, 
and  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 
Responsible  Jobbers  wanted  in  every  Province. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE.  WINSCONSIN 


Garage  at  Woodlands,  P.Q.,  owned  by  Mr. 

W.   G.   Ross,   Harbor  Commissioner, 

of  Montreal. 


A  Garage 
of  Asbestocement 

The    walls    ot     this    Garage    are   of 
Asbestos     Corrugated    Sheathing. 

The    strips    run    from    roof   to    ground' 
without  a  break. 
The  roof  is  of 


CEMENT    SHINGLES 

laid  in  the  diagonal  or  French  style,  fin- 
ished with  our  regular  Ridge  Roll. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction are  many. 

So  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned  the 
Garage  is  fireproof. 

Walls  and  roof  never  need  paint.  The 
beautiful  Newport  Grey  is  absolutely  per- 
manent, and  so  are  the  Indian  Red  and 
Blue  Black,  in  which  Asbestoslate  Shingles 
are  also  made. 

The  building  is  permanently  weather- 
proof. The  Asbestocement  hardens  and 
toughens  with  age. 

The  light-colored,  non-conducting  Asbes- 
tocement "sheds"  the  sun's  heat,  and 
prevents  extremes  of  temperature  within. 
This  is  important. 

The  cost  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
permanent  construction. 

For  Booklet  F,  giving  full  information 
about  Asbestocement  building  materials; 
write 

Asbestos   Manufacturing   Co. 

Limited 
Address  : 

E.T.  Bank  Building.  263  St.  James  St..  Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P.O.        -       (near  Montreal 


r-DIIMFVC     IMPROVED 

UKUmBi     WftRRINER 

STANCH  I  OK 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

I  in  feed  in  one  winter. " 

Send  address  for  speci- 

Jfications   of   inexpensive 

-yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WAIXACK  B.ORrMB.   F2.Fore6tvtile,Oonn.,IT.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  Englieh. 
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LEARN  TO  BE  A  NURSE 

WHILE  AT  HOME 


f: 


Apart  from  the  remuner- 
ation, nursing  is  a  pro- 
fession which  has  many 
appeals  to  women  of 
tender  anil  sympathetic 
natures. 

There  is  now  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  become 
a  trained  nurse  without 
leaving  your  home.  Perhaps 
you  are  particularly  adapted 
for  nursing  but  have  been  un- 
able to  gratify  your  wis  lies. 
The  way  is  now-  open  for  you 
to  learn  this  splendid  profes- 
sion which  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  do  good,  to  earn 
a  good  income,  and  have  con- 
stant employment. 


SFM>    I  OR    OIK   BOOK    OX    NURSING    AND 

JOIN      THE      SPECIAL     CORRESPONDENCE 

CLASS    NOW    FORMING. 

RED  CROSS  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


358  Queen  Street  West 


Toronto,  Canada 


BUILDING  SUCCESS 

ON  A  SURE  FOUNDATION 


Specialized  Training  is 
the  best  foundation  for 
any  young  man  or  woman 
who  desires  the  successful 
career  in  business  life  or 
In  any  other  calling.  This 
is  a  day  of  intense  busi- 
ness methods  and  they 
who  would  succeed  must 
specialize. 

The  business  training 
we  give  our  students  is 
always  abreast  of  the 
time,  enabling  our  stu- 
dents to  successfully  cope 
with  problems  upon  which 
so  many  others  fail.  Our 
training  will  secure  more 
lucrative   positions. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive 
Booklet  Which  Explains 
in  Detail  How  We  Have 
Helped  Others  and  How 
We  Can  Help  Yon — Send 
for  It   Now. 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.  BLDQ.,  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


■T    WANTED  at  once 

rsons",  to  work  for  us  in  spare  time  at  home. 
1  experience  required  with  our  NEW  ART 
i'LORING  PROCESS.  Easy  and  fascinating 
irk.  Good  pay.  No  canvassing.  Write  for 
itructions   (free). 

COMMERCIAL  ART  STUDIO,  Dept.  C. 

I|5  College  Street  TORONTO,   Canada 


How  a  World-Wide  Business 
Grew  From  1K<  Old  Kettle 


f* 


FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  Joseph 
and  Thomas  Berry  made  in  it  the  first 
run  of  Berry  Brothers'  varnish. 
But  they  put  into  it  more  than  merely  the 
necessary  ingredients  and  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  varnish  making.  They  included 
honesty  of  purpose,  high  manufacturing 
ideals,  a  standard  of  product  which  nothing 
short  of  perfection  could  satisfy. 

And  buyers,  seekintr  these  things,  made  a  beaten 
pathway  to  the  brothers'  door,  and  told  their  fellows  of 
it.  So  today,  from  that  little  kettle,  has  grown  the 
world's  largest  varnish-making  business,  reaching 
every  corner  of  the  earth. 

For  the  same  ideals  have  been  maintained  through- 
out our  history.  And  throughout  our  complete  experi- 
mental laboratories  we  have  steadily  improved  pro- 
cesses and  methods,  keeping  our  products  always  in  the 
forefront  of  the  industry. 

You  should  insist  on 
Berry  Brothers'  Varnishes 

It  doesn't  matter  what  the  size  of  your  job  may  be. 
Good  dealers  everywhere  sell  them.  Write  us  stating 
your  varnish  problems.  We  have  special  booklets 
(free)  for  every  class  of  user. 

BERRY   BROTHERS 

Established  1858 


RERRY 

Lrothers' 

VARNISHES 

WALKERVILLE, 
ONT. 


FINE  TONE 


«ill    giv< 

R]  i..     Wonderfi  I    ■  ■  ..  m.     We 

it    home.      Violinists    make    big 
'••      «•     -    i  ai  I        ;■     make    you    a    player    or    no    eha 
Plet<     outfit     I  III   i         H  SLINGERLAND  3     School 

Inaic,   I),  [it.   34,   Auditorium   Bklg.,  Chicago,    111. 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.    Address  Dept.   285 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
800  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


Till:    BEST    METHOD    —       I 

have    been    mosl    successful    in 

1 1 1  >      liisi      year     German,     and 

due  to  your  course;  for  when   I   took  imp  your 

method    hardly   a    month    before   tl n,    1    simplj 

didn'l  i.ii'.vi  where  I  was  .-it.  The  De  Brisaj  method 
-  i  teaching  is  wonderful  and  much  superior  to  any 
other  method   I  ever  studied."     E.   Ralnbotb,  Toronto. 

Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  by  mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    l>K    HKIS.VY,    no    Bank    St.,    Ottawa. 


FORTUNES  IN  SUCCESSFUL  SONGS 

I'VE  PAID  THOUSANDS  IN  ROYALTIES 

Send     g    i >"<  in- mi  lies i    compositions   to   me 

foi   ai   eptance.     I'll  publish  under  a  50  per  cent,   royaitj 

contract,     I    coi sed   and   published   "Wedding  oi    the 

Winds"    wall  ■   .      M  illion    copie!     sold.      1  lozens   of    mj 
publication  i     an      "FA  MOl  S     HITS."      Established     L6 

DON'T    FAIL    TO    SECURE    MY    FREE    BOOKLET. 
JOHN  T.  II. VI. I..  28  Columbus  Circle,  New  York 


THE    SMALLEST    BIBLE    ON    EARTI 

Size  hi  postage  stamp,  New  Testament 
illustrated;  200  pages;  samples  10o;  per 
J. ■/.,  75c.  AGENTS  WANTE0,  The  big- 
gest  wonder  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

(  $5.00  a  day  selling  them, 

EVANS  &  CO.  -  THOMPSON,  GA. 


10c 


Williams' 

i  having  Soaps 


The  kind  that  wont  smart  or  dry  on  the  face 


When  you  use  Williams' 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick, 
the  last  application  is  as 
easily  managed  as  the  first 

because  the  Holder  Top  offers  a 
firm,  dry  holding  surface  that  is  as 
securely  gripped  when  the  last 
available  fraction  of  the  stick  is 
reached  as  when  the  stick  is  new. 


The  advantage  of  the  Holder  Top  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. And  from  first  to  last,  you  get  a  rich,  creamy 
lather  that  long  remains  moist,  softens  the  beard  and 
leaves  the  skin  smooth  and  refreshed 

Other  forms  of  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps  are : 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick  gSSwSE 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder  gge^sss 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 


Sbayirtg 
3tf< 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
Men's  Combination  Package 

A  liberal  trial  sample  of  Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving 
Stick,  Shaving  Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jersey  Cream 
Toilet  Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder  and  Dental  Cream. 
Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 

A  single  sample  of  either  of  the  above  articles  sent 
for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Address 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS   CO.,  Dept.    A    Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Luxury 
Sha 
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After    Shaving    Use   Williams'   Talc   Powder 


I 
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HERE  are  twenty- 
five  delightfully  re- 
freshing baths  in  a 

cake  of  Fairy  Soap. 

C  The  quality  of 


could  not  be  improved  if 
wc  charged  double  the 
price;  we  would  merely 
add  expensive  perfumes, 
which  do  not  improve  the 
quality.    CThe  shape  of 
Fairy  Soap  is  oval,  and 
fits  the  hand.    Fairy  Soap 
always   floats   within   easv 
reach.   CBuy  Fairy  Soap 
try  it  in  the  bath,  and  you'l- 
never  be  without  it  again. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 

The    Largest   Bookshop   in    the    World 


All    the    best    Books   at    the    lowest    prices 
charged  by  any  bookseller. 
Special    attention    given    to    the    careful 
execution  of  orders  from   Canadian  CluV_s 
and  Libraries. 

Enquiries    invited    for    Rare    Books,    First 

Editions     and    Out-of-Prinl    Hunks. 

ANY   OF  THE   FOLLOWING  LISTS 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Catalogue    of    Newly-Published    Books. 

Catalogue   of   Second-hand   and    New   Books   at 

GKEATI.Y-KKIM  CED    prices. 
Classified   Catalogue  of  Tin-  Best   Books  on  all 

subjects,   at   lowest    casb   prices. 

Catalogue    of    Books    in    Beautiful    Bindings. 

Catalogues   of    Books    in    leading    Foreign    lan- 
guages. 

Catalogue    of    best    Books    for    Boys    and    (iirls 

(illustrated). 
List    of    Newspapers    and    Magazines    with    rales 

to  all  parts. 
Catalogue    of    Stationery,    etc. 

ORDERS  BY    POST    RECEIVE 

IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION. 

Books    to    the    value    of    £20    sent    ocean 

freight  paid  to  any  Seaport  in  the  World. 


376  to  384  Oxford  St.,  London,  Eng. 


TtfrVTC  :  F0R  THE  LAWN  : 

lEjllliJ  GARDEN  OR  CAMP 

We  have  tents  of  every  description  lor 
every  purpose.  Shall  we  quote  you  prices? 
We  also  manufacture  awnings,  tarpau- 
lines,  sails,  flags  and  canvas  goods. 

Send   for   price   list   and    requirements. 
Write   to-day. 

Awnings  taken  down,  stored  and  put  up. 

THOS.    SONNE,   Sr. 

193  Commissioners  St.  Montreal,  Que. 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable   Men   of 
Your  Locality? 

DO  NOT  DELAY  WRITE  TO- DAY 

FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE     -     TORONTO 


DOES    vour    present    income    permit    you    to    enjoy    all    the    even-day 
luxuries,     an     occasional     vacation      trip,     a     new     watch,     bicycle,    or 
possibly    an   extra    fall   suit.'' 
We   are   anxious    to    appoint    a    capable   man    in    your    district    to    represent 
Farmer's    Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  tor  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  callable  men  ol  the  community.  Consequently  vour  success 
is   assured    from    the    very    start. 
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Ve  Are 

Ready 


Big  Money  Prizes 
$28,000 


Are  You 

Getting  Ready? 


Big  Money  Prizes 
$28,000 


All  Who  Can  Are  Going  to  be  at 

QUEBEC'S 

GREAT    PROVINCIAL 

EXHIBITION 

The  Greatest  Fair  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 

From  August  23rd 


To  September  2nd 


1913 


The  Prizes  to  Canadian  Farmers  will  break  all  past  Records  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  accommodation  of  Exhibitors  of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  etc. 

"The  Good  Roads"  Year 

We  will  celebrate  the  great  expenditure  by  the  Provincial  Government  for 
improving  Quebec's  Highways  by  adopting  the  motto — "Good  Roads  Year." 
Make  this  your  slogan. 

Other  Big  Attractive  Features 

Opening  of  the  New  Transportation  Building;  Fire-Works  Display;  Gravity 
Ride;  Sensational  Amusements  and  various  other  attractions  to  instruct  and 
entertain.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  old  Quebec  at  its  best. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  historic  old  town. 

Special  Rates  on  All  Railways  and  Steamers 

Write  and  get  the  special  list  of  prizes  and  complete  information 
regarding  this  Wonderful  Exhibition. 

Entries  close  on  August  9th,  1913 
BETTER  WRITE  NOW— Address 

QUEBEC  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITION,  CITY  HALL,  QUEBEC 
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Make  the  interior  of  your  home  comfortable,  wholesome 
and  cozy.  Not  everyone  knows  how  much  paints  and  var- 
nishes help  to  do  this. 

Old  furniture  can  be  made  to  look  look  like  new  ;  scarred,  worn  floors  can  be  made 
clean  and  fresh  ;  walls  can  be  decorated  in  pleasing  colors  that  wear  for  years  and 
are  absolutely  sanitary.  Here  are  a  few  hints.  All  can  be  carried  out  at  small 
■?""pense: 

Use  S-W  FLAT-TONE  for  your  walls.  A  durable  oil  paint  that  dries  with  a 
soft,  velvety  finish.  Absolutely  sanitary.  Can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water. 
Twenty-four  beautiful  colors.  Use  S-W  MAR-NOT  on  hardwood  and  hard  pine 
floors.  A  durable  waterproof  floor  varnish.  Use  S-W  FLOOR-LAC  on  soft  wood 
floors.  Gives  a  hardwood  effect  on  an  old  floor.  Made  in  light  and  dark  oak, 
mahogany,  etc.  Use  S-W  INSIDE  FLOOR  PAINT  for  a  painted  finish.  Drys 
overnight  with  a  rich  wear  resisting  gloss.  Use  S-W  FAMILY  PAINT  for  touch- 
ing up  around  the  house.  Just  the  thing  to  paint  woodwork,  doors,  cupboards,  etc. 
Use  S-W  ENAMEL  for  painting  and  decorating  woodwork,  doors,  furniture,  pic- 
tures frames,  etc.  Use  a  Sherwn-Williams  Paint,  Varnish,  Stain,  or  Enamel  for 
every  surface  that  needs  finishing  around  the  house.  There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams 
agent  in  your  town.     Ask  him  for  color  cards. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  v. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. :  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.        () 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder 

IS»A 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Becaus*  it  Kill*  all   Diteat*   Germs 
NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO..  LTD. 
Sole  Distributor*  for  Ontario 


Broilers  and  Spring 
Chickens 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments 
of  live  Broilers  and  Spring  Chick- 
ens. Highest  market  prices  paid 
according  to  quality. 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

348-350  West  Dorchester  Street 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


$300.00= 


In  Two  Months 

This  is  what  one  of 
the  circulation  re- 
present  atives  of 
"Farmer's  Magaz- 
ine" earned  in  com- 
missions during  the 
months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December 
last  year. 

You  can  secure  a 
position  in  your  lo- 
cality similar  to  the 
one  which  enabled 
this  man  to  earn  the 
$300,  by  writing  to 

TBE 

MacLean  Publishing 
Company 

143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO,  CAN. 


Make  Dairying  Profitable 

Standard  Cream  Separators  pay.  Little  atten- 
tion required,  big  profits  made.  There's 
satisfaction  in  using  the  "Standard." 

Our  booklet,  "Profitable   Dairying',"  sent 
free    on    request. 

The  RENFREW  MACHINE         CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew.  Ontario. 


You  Can  Have  a  Good  Fenc 

If    you    have    fence    worries   le 
us     tell     you     about     our     "Sat 

Lock." 

Our    Catalogue    will    help    you 
in    deciding    the    fence    ques- 
tion.     Write     for     it     to-day. 
Agents    wanted    in    every    locality 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


Why  Not 
Make  Your 
Own   Tile? 

Coat    $4.00  to   $6.00 

per     1.000,    Hand  or 

jwer  Machine*, 

Write  for 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Wadkervflle,  Ont. 
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Interesting  articles  from  various  publications  will  be  found  here  in  abbreviated 
form  for  the  busy  reader.  This  department  will  prove  of  special  benefll  to  the  reader 
who  cannot  subscribe  for  all  the  leading  farm  papers.  The  journal  from  which 
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CANADIAN 

I  N  DUSTRIAL 


| THE  GREAT 

FAIR 

OF 
THE  GREAT 


July  8  to  1 6 


EXHIBITION 


July  8  to  16 


LIVE    STOCK    SHOW 

$75,000  in  Prizes,  Purses  and  Amusements.  Entries  Close  June  21. 

Great  Frontier  Days'  Exposition 

Bucking  Bronchos — Outlaw  Horses — Roughriders.     The  violent,  the  startling.     Thrilling  Indian  scenes.     See  this  at  the 

WINNIPEG    EXHIBITION 


SIR  WM.  WHYTE,  President. 


F.  J.  C.  COX.   Vice-President. 


W.  H.  EVANSON.  Treasurer. 


A   W.  BELL.  Secretary. 


Cork  Brick  Solves  the  Cow  Stall  Floor  Problem 


No    "bunchy"  joints  here 


The    more    comfortable    and   healthy 

your   cows   are   the   more   milk   they 

will  produce. 

The  stall  floor  on  which  they  stand 

or  lie  has  a   great   deal  to   do   with 

their  health  and  value  to  you. 

The  ideal  STALL  FLOOR  should  be 

warm,    resilient,      non-slipping      and 

thoroughly    sanitary.      It    should    be 

durable,  easy  to  lay  and  moderate  in 

cost. 

Cork  Paving  Brick 

fills  all  these  requirements  and  has  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  wood  or  cement, 
made  of  cork  and  asphalt  they  do  not 
crack  or  splinter,  are  never  slippery, 
and  do  not  hold  moisture.  Cork  Paving 
Brick  are  easy  to  lay  in  old  or  new  barns 
and  are  reasonable  in  cost  when  the  dur- 
ability and  many  other  advantages  are 
considered. 


Write  for  sample  and   booklet  which  gives  full   information  about   this   remarkable   stall    flooring 
material.         WRITE     TO-DAY.         Sole    Selling    Agents    for    Canada 

The  KENT  COMPANY,  Limited,  Canadian  Express  Bid?.,  Montreal,  Que. 


.If  Cork   Brick  wear  under  horses,  aren't  you  safeTin 
putting  them  under  your  cows  ? 


Increase  Your  Salary 

Do  you  wish  to  make  from  $10.00  to  $50.00  in  addition  to  your  present  monthly 
income  % 

By  devoting  your  spare  hours  to  our  work  you  can  easily  do  so. 

We  have  hundreds  of  energetic  young  men  throughout  Canada  making  big  money 
taking  subscriptions  for  MacLean's  Magazine. 

Many  of  these  commission  men  join  our  regular  sales  force  at  a  high  salary. 

You  can  secure  a  position  in  your  town  which  will  enable  you  to  earn  a  good  sal- 
ary and  put  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

Write  now  for  particulars 

MacLean   Publishing    Company 


143-149  University  Ave., 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Making  Money  With  Green  Mountains 

Methods  That  Paid  Off  the  Homestead  Mortgage  and 
Made  a  Farmer  Independent 


ON  well  regulated  farms  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  begins  before  the  vines 
are  above  ground.  On  our  best  farms 
several  tools  are  generally  found — the 
2-row  cultivator,  single  row  cultivator 
and  potato  hoe  are  perhaps  the  most 
essential  and  more  general. 

In  following  the  old-fashioned  meth- 
od of  planting  potatoes  with  the  plow, 
the  sets  are  covered  very  deeply  and  in 
this  method  the  first  cultivation  has 
to  be  harrowing  down  of  the  rows,  but 
in  our  up-to-date  methods  of  to-day  we 
have  the  sets  dropped  very  near  the 
surface  and  our  first  cultivation  is  cov- 
ering a  little  deeper  and  at  the  same 
time  conserving  the  moisture  and  de- 
stroying the  weeds.  For  the  purpose 
just  mentioned  the  potato  hoe  suits  our 
purpose  admirably.  This  is  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive 
tool.  We  go  over  our  field 
with  it  about  one  week 
after  planting  and  throw 
fresh  dirt  over  the  row. 
Probably  the  next  opera- 
tion will  require  the  culti- 
vator to  1  no^e n  some  more 
dirt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  The  horse  hoe 
again  goes  over  the  piece 
before  the  vines  are  up, 
covering  still  more  dirt 
completely  over  the  row. 
The  vine?  are  now  allowed 
to  come  up  and  the  hoe  is 
a°wn  used,  but  with  the 
wings  set  slightly  apart  so 
as  to  leave  about  two 
inches  on  the  top  of  row 
for  the  stalks. 

THE    HORSE    HOE  AT    WORK 

I  realize  that  on  many 
farms  throughout  our 
Province  this  method 
is  not  followed,  but  T 
would    strongly      recom- 


By  F.  C.  FAWCETT 


Editor's  Note^ — "Clearing  $600  from  10 
Aries  of  Potatoes  in  Ontario"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  the  June  issue.  Herewith 
we  present  the  details  of  the  culture  and  care, 
as  well  as  the  money-making  possibilities  of 
potato  growing  in  the  greatest  potato-growing 
province  in  the  Dominion,  that  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  writer  of  this  article  started  on  a 
farm  in  New  Brunswick  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  big  mortgage  and  few  friends.  By  perse- 
verance and  porridge  he  has  achieved  results 
and  now  enjoys  a  big  seed  trade  and  a  good 
position.  There  are  more  opportunities  for 
original  research  and  successful  enterprise 
on  the  50  and  100  acres  of  Canada  than  are  in 
many  of  the  other  occupations  which  are 
attracting  our  young  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  drag  from  his  farm  the  young  man  who 
believes  in  his  work. 


jjL     ,    fr 

Planting  potatoes  on  Pioneer  Farm.  New  Brunswick.     Tlii 
ing  machine  makes  no  mistakes,  and  the  sets  are  more  re 
by  the  hand  method. 


mend  this  method  and  machine  to  any 
of  those  at  all  interested  in  potatoes.  I 
have  also  had  splendid  results  by  cov- 
ering the  vines  completely  up  when 
they  have  been  above  ground  several 
inches.  If  this  is  done  it  is  well  to  ap- 
ply a  little  extra  fertilizer  at  the  opera- 
tion and  new  roots  are  thus  formed  and 
the  plant  is  thus  given  wonderfully  in- 
creased feeding  capacity. 

As  the  vines  grow  the  hoe  is  regu- 
lated to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions 
and  is  used  throughout  the  entire  grow- 
ing season.  This  and  a  cultivator,  eith- 
er double  or  single  row,  are  the  only 
tools  needed  for  cultivating  in  field 
practise.  Potatoes  that  have  been  plant- 
ed with  a  plow  and  covered  about  a 
foot  deep  do  not  adapt  themselves  so 
well  to  this  method,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  few  rows  be 
planted  near  the  surface- 
say  about  four  inches-  -. 
and  follow  the  method 
just  outlined  and  compare 
results. 

A  considerable  saving  in 
time  and  expense  can  be 
made  in  cultivating  pota- 
toes by  having  the  rows  as 
long  as  possible.  The  per- 
son not  being  used  to  long 
rows  can  scarcely  realize 
the  difference  in  their 
favor  until  actually  hav- 
ing them.  I  think  it  un- 
wise to  do  very  much  deep 
cultivating  after  the  buds 
begin  to  open.  Possibly 
more  harm  than  good  may 
be  done  by  this  if  the  vines 
are  of  proper  growth. 
Considerable  judgment,  of 
course,  has  to  be  used  in 
this,  but  as  a  general  rule 
cultivating  should  stop 
after  the  vines  are  in  blos- 
som.    I  have  heard     the 


potato  plant 
gular  than 
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MR.   C.   FRED.   FAWCKTT 

Proprietor  of  Pioneer  Farm,  Upper  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick. 


criticism  made  that  potatoes  grown 
after  this  system  are  more  liable  to  sun- 
hurn  than  those  grown  by  other  meth- 
ods, but  I  can  safely  say  that  this  should 
not  be  the  case.  The  person  desiring 
to  get  the  very  most  from  his  crop 
can  safely  cultivate  at  least  once  a 
week  and  after  a  heavy  rain  from  the 
time  the  potatoes  are  planted  until  the 
vines  are  in  blossom. 

This  system  should  have  very  few 
weeds  in  the  field  and  providing  other 
things  are  on  a  like  basis  should  make 
the  farmer's  eyes  smile  in  showing 
them  to  his  neighbors. 

A  POWER  SPRAYER  PAYS. 

To  spray  a  large  field  cheaply,  effic- 
iently and  quickly  a  power  machine  is 
necessary.  With  this  machine  an  acre 
can  be  sprayed  in  about  20  minutes  and 
a  horse  furnishes  all  the  power.  A  few 
hours'  delay  when  the  Dugs  are  bad 
may  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  the  crop.  Arsenate  of  lead 
is  becoming  a  favorite  with  some.  Paris 
Green,  of  course,  is  still  the  old  stand- 
by and  with  a  few  a  mixture  of  these 
two  poisons  is  used  for  the  destruction 
of  our  potato  bug.  The  one  thing  in 
favor  of  arsenate  of  lead  appealing  to 
me  strongly  is  that  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  rain  to  destroy  its  usefulness,  and 
for  this  reason  can  be  applied  to  the 
young  vines  and  is  there  when  the  eggs 
are  hatched. 

A  little  later — about  August  1st  with 
us,  or  perhaps  in  some  seasons  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July — we  apply  Bordeau 
mixture  for  the  prevention  of  blight 
and  rust.  I  find  some  farmers  in  pre- 
paring Bordeau  mixture  very  careless 
in  preparing  it.  This  is  very  unwise  as 
anyone  understanding  the  action  of 
these  two  chemicals  that  enter  into  the 
mixture  can  readily  understand.  It  is 
always  wise  to  follow   directions  very 


closely  and  this  will  save  much  trouble 
later  in  the  sprayer.  The  field  may  have 
to  be  sprayed  several  times  in  a  rainy 
season  for  prevention  of  blight,  but  the 
expense  is  only  trivial  and  a  few  extra 
bushels  of  sound  potatoes  will  soon  pay 
the  bill. 

HARVESTING    IS    A    DELIGHT. 

Harvesting  the  crop  commences  about 
September  10th  and,  of  course,  is  the 
potato  growers'  delight.  The  long  rows 
before  mentioned  again  come  into  ser- 
vice with  our  modern  elevator  potato 
digger,  and  in  proper  digging  such  a 
machine  can  roll  the  crop  out  in  good 
shape.  This  work  requires  a  good  team 
— perhaps  four  horses  and  five  or  six 
pickers  and  plenty  of  barrels  or  bags. 
The  speed  of  this  operation  will  very 
largely  depend  on  the  picking  up  quali- 
ties of  the  help.  This  varies  from  25 
to  60  barrels  per  man  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  conditions,  etc.  To  do  the  grad- 
ing satisfactorily  all  diseased  tubers 
should  be  left  in  the  field  and  only  the 
sound  ones  are  taken  to  the  storehouse. 
The  potatoes  are  not  graded  in  the  field 
but  are  packed  in  barrels  or  bags  and 
with  a  low  wagon  are  very  easily  han- 
dled and  hauled  to  the  storage  room. 
Most  large  growers  prefer  the  barrel. 
We  want  our  pickers  to  keep  as  close 
to  the  digging  machine  as  possible  so  as 
to  avoid  the  greatest  amount  of  sun. 
We  like  to  dig  and  store  our  potatoes 
for  about  five  to  six  cents  a  barrel,  but 
everything  has  to  work  pretty  smoothly 
for  this  to  be  done. 

SORTING   AND   GRADING. 

The  sorting  and  grading  are  now  to 
be  done  at  the  storage  room  in  spare 
time  or  rainy  weather.  Even  for  this 
a  machine  has  been  invented  that  beats 
tired  finders  and  sleepy  eyes  all  to 
pieces.  With  a  man  to  shovel,  one  turn- 
ing the  crank,  one  looking  after  the 
nubby,  frozen  or  rotten  tubers  and  one 
rolling  barrels  or  taking  bags  away,  the 
sorting  and  grading  can  be  accomplish- 
ed at  about  30  to  50  barrels  per  hour. 
This  machine  is  newly  on  the  market, 
but  I  understand  arrangements  are  be- 
ing completed  for  the  placing  of  them 
on  our  Canadian  market  for  this  pres- 
ent season. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  have  the 
pickers  grade  and  sort  the  crop  in  the 
field,  but  large  growers  find  this  slow 
and  tedious  and  quite  unsatisfactory, 
therefore  the  method  just  outlined 
seems  to  be  much  more  popular  and 
superior. 

A  frost  proof  storage  house  beside  the 
track  is  about  the  only  satisfactory  sol- 
ution of  keeping  stock  through  the  win- 
ter and  to  have  your  crop  safely  har- 
vested into  such  a  storage  means  con- 
siderable with  Jack  Frost  hovering 
around  zero  and  conditions  such  that 
you  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  mar- 


The  celebrated  Green  Mountain  potato.     This 
potato  does  not  grow  too  large. 

ket.  An  implement  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  handling  potatoes  in  storage  is 
the  potato  fork. 

SEED  SELECTION   IN  THE  GROWING  TIME 

A  good  student  of  the  farm  will  no- 
tice, when  cultivating  some  differences 
with  varieties  in  their  methods  of 
growth,  color  of  tops,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
here  that  one  can  safely  determine  on 
good  varieties  and  particularly  good 
hills,  a  splendid  time  for  selecting  for 
the  following  year's  crop.  Pieces  of 
shingle  or  laths  can  be  carried  along 
in  a  knapsack  held  on  the  back  and 
placed  beside  productive  and  promising 
hills.  Thus  it  is  that  the  wide-awake 
farmer  can  make  his  best  selection. 

The  work  is  very  interesting  to  those 
so  inclined  and  to  the  person  who  has 
no  enthusiasm  in  such  matters,  I  would 
say.  keep  away.  There  is  considerable 
hard  work  in  the  potato  business,  the 
product  is  heavy  and  sometimes  the 
profits  are  small  and  a  person  must  be 
willing  to  partake  of  the  sourness  before 
he  can  enjoy  the  sweet,  of  large  crops 
and  high  prices. 

$50  AN  ACRE  TO  GROW  THEM. 

In  connection  with  the  expenses  and 
results  in  potato-raising,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  a  few  items  such  as  in- 
vestment, cost  of  production,  etc.  The 
extra  machines  and  equipment  a  farm- 
er would  have  to  have  in  order  to  grow 
potatoes  commercially,  would  cost 
around  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  the  depreciation  charge  will  not 
be  very  large  as  most  of  the  machines 
will  last  a  good  many  years  without 
much  expense  for  repairs. 

Of  course  if  a  farmer  intends  to  win- 
ter his  crop  or  wishes  to  speculate  on 
the  market  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  storage  and  this  must  be  frost- 
proof and,  of  course,  if  specially  erect- 
ed, must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment. 

An  acre  of  potatoes  can  be  produced 

for  around  fifty  dollars  when  growing 

them  in  twenty  acre  fields.     This  is  a 

conservative  figure  as  the  writer     has 

(Continued  on  Page  96.) 
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The  secret  of  a  rich  farm,  the  milking  Shorthorns  and  the  Golden  Hoofed  Sheep  on  an  English  farm.     Mr.  Drury  lays  great  stress 

upon  these  and  upon  a  well  ordered  mixed    farming  program. 

What  30  Years  Have  Done  to  Farm  Life 

Cumbersome  Machines,  Hard  Labor,  Fat  Pork  Diets  and  the 
Dash  Churn  Have  Passed  From  the  Modern  Farm 


The  writer  of  this  cannot  pretend  to 
any  recollections  of  pioneer  days  in 
Ontario.  He  is  still  young,  a  fact  for 
which  he  is  duly  grateful.  In  his  ear- 
liest memories  bears  and  wolves  are  as 
unreal  to  him  as  dragons  and  griffins. 
His  nearest  approach  to  them  is  the 
memory  of  an  old  bear-skin  robe,  an 
ancient  relic  of  a  bear  killed  by  his 
grandfather,  which  used  to  do  bottom 
duty  in  an  old-fashioned  swell  bodied 
cutter, — quite  a  luxurious  turn-out  in 
those  days, — the  top  robe  being  at  that 
time  the  universal  buffalo.  In  his  boy- 
hood days  his  most  exciting  conflicts 
with  wild  beasts  never  got  beyond 
groundhogs  and  'coons.  Once,  when 
he  was  back  for  the  'coons,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  wild  cat  in  the  bush,  in  fact 
was  almost  certain  of  it  at  the  time, 
though  now.  looking  back  to  it,  he  feels 
called  upon  to  say  with  the  Scotchman. 
/  hue  urn  dooU.  And  now.  having  dis- 
abused the  minds  of  his  readers  of  any 
expectations  of  thrilling  and  hair-rais- 
ing adventures,  he  may  proceed  to 
point  out  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  thirty 
year-,  changes  which  many  of  his 
readers  know  quite  as  well  as  he  does, 
but  which  it  may  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  refresh  their  minds  upon. 
For  these  changes,  during  this  compar- 


By  E.  C.  DRURY,  B.S.A. 


Editor's  Note. — The  writer  of  this  article 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Farmer's 
Magazine,  but  his  articles  in  the  past  have 
ilealt  almost  entirely  with  political  subjects. 
In  this  one  he  goes  into  the  field  of  remini- 
scence. As  he  is  only  a  young  man  on  one 
of  the  splendid  farms  in  North  Simcoe,  On- 
tario, his  thirty  years  will  recount  many 
things  that  are  familiar  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  generation.  His  whole 
article  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
and   tlic   jiiyfulness   of  living   on   the   farm. 


] lively  short  period,  have  been  so  rapid 
and  so  great  that  if  we  could  now  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  Ontario  of  thirty 
years  ago,  it  would  be  as  strange  to  us 
as  anything  we  could  see  in  a  journey 
to  the  antipodes. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the  older 
-cciions  of  the  Province,  a  section 
whose  settlement  dates  to  between  1820 
and  1830,  mv  mind  goes  back  quite 
clearly  to  the  fall  of  1881,  when  the 
Red  Monday-  a  phenomenon  which 
I  have  since  read  was  due  to  the  erup- 
tion of  far-off  Krakatoa,  bul  which 
people  at  that  time  thought  came  from 
the  smoke  of  the  terrible  bush-fires 
which     raged     that     fall. — frightened 


many  into  the  belief  that  the  end  ot  the 
world  had  come.  That  same  year,  I 
think,  the  last  really  fine  comet  was 
seen.  I  remember  very  well  my  father 
taking  me  out  on  to  the  veranda  in  the 
middle  of  a  summer's  night  to  see  it, 
a  big  beauty,  with  a  bright  tail  stretch- 
ing far  across  the  sky,  and  a  brilliant 
-tar  for  its  head,  which,  to  my  childish 
vision,  seemed  to  scintillate  and  pul- 
sate with  brightness.  It  was  visible  in 
the  south-eastern  sky,  well  on  towards 
morning.  Since  that  time,  the  begin- 
ning of  my  accurate  recollections.  I 
have  lived,  for  the  most  part  on  the 
same  farm,  in  the  same  farm,  in  the 
-;in;c  rural  community,  typical,  I 
think,  of  the  better  rural  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Province.  It  is  of  my  ob- 
servations of  the  changes  in  this  com- 
munity thai  I  would  speak  particularly, 
believing  thai  thej  correspond  closely 
with  changes  in  rural  conditions  gen- 
erally. 

Farming  in  those  days  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now.  The  sys- 
leiu  of  cultivation  and  of  cropping  was, 
in  our  present-day  eyes,  imperfect  and 
crude,  yet.  in  the  hands  of  good  farm- 
ers, it  gave  excellent  results.  Very  lit- 
tle was  known  of  the  fertilizing  effects 
of  clover,  and  nothing  at  all  as  to  how 
those  effects  were  brought  about.     Lit- 
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tie  hoed-crop  was  grown,  that  little,  on 
the  average  farm,  consisting  of  perhaps 
an  acre  of  potatoes,  two  or  three  acres 
of  swede  turnips,  and  a  little  corn  for 
husking.  The  silo,  of  course,  was  ut- 
terly unknown.  Farmers  depended  on 
the  bare  fallow  for  clearing  their  land 
of  weeds,  chiefly  Canadian  thistles,  and 
he  who  had  a  large  acreage  of  good  fal- 
low was  thought  a  good  and  careful 
farmer.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  ours 
who  developed  a  theory  regarding  the 
killing  of  thistles  in  a  fallow.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  original 
with  him,  but  it  never  became  popular. 
It  was  to  leave  them  alone  till  about  the 
end  of  June,  when  they  were  in  bloom, 
and  then  plow  them  down.  I  remem- 
ber seing  him  at  work  in  a  field  about 
half  a  mile  from  where  I  am  sitting 
now.  He  certainly  had  a  fine  crop  of 
thistles.  They  were  a  solid  mass,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  purple  with 
bloom.  He  was  plowing  with  a  heavy 
chain  attached  to  the  beam  of  his  plow 
to  drag  them  under.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  good  plan  to  kill  this- 
tles, most  of  his  neighbors  in  fact, 
agreed  that  it  was  no  plan  at  all,  but 
was  done  solely  because  he  was  always 
too  far  behind  with  his  work  to  got  his 
fallow  plowed  at  the  usual  time  for  I  ho 
fir4  plowing  about  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  but  one  thing  it  must  have 
done,  it  must  have  added  very  materi- 
ally to  the  humus-contents  of  the  soil 
and  so  helped  to  maintain  its  condi- 
tion. 

Some  few  sowed  clover  on  the  land 
they  intended  to  fallow,  and  plowed  i( 
down  in  June,  an  excellent  practice, 
which  gave  good  results.  As  a  general 
rule,  clover  sods  were  not  plowed  after 
one  or  two  crops,  but  were  left  for 
three,  or  even  four  crops,  as  long,  in 
fact  as  there  was  a  "good  sod,"  which 
means  as  long  as  timothy  held  predom- 
inance over  the  natine  wire-grass,  or 
June-grass.  Barley,  oats,  peas,  wheat 
and  hay  were  the  crops  grain.  The 
wheat,  barley  and  timothy  hay  were 
for  sale,  and  sometimes  some  of  the 
oats.  The  straw,  oats,  and  clover  hay 
wore  used  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep, 
mostly  nondescript  as  to  breeding, 
though  some  few  had  good  grades  or 
pure  breds.  The  peas — and  they  could 
grow  peas  then,  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
more  bushels  to  the  acre — were  fed, 
sometimes  soaked  and  sometimes 
ground,  to  pigs.  And,  by  the  way. 
here  is  a  question  for  some  authority 
to  answer, — How  is  it  we  cannot  grow 
peas  as  successfully  now  as  they  did 
then?  Then  they  were  a  reliable  and 
very  profitable  crop.  Now  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly risky.  Where  is  the  differ- 
ence? Is  it  in  the  soil  or  in  the  plant9 
Has  the  soil  deteriorated,  or  has  the 
plant  degenerated? 

The    implements    used    by    farmers 
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thirty  years  ago  were  comparatively 
few  in  number.  A  single-furrowed 
walking  plow,  or  two  or  three  of  them, 
as  suited  the  size  of  the  farm,  harrows, 
a  wooden-framed  horse-hoe  or  scuffler, 
and  sometimes  a  ponderous  three-fur- 
rowed gang-plow,  which  did  very  in- 
different work,  were  the  implements  of 
cultivation.  Some  had  seed-drills, 
many  still  sowed  by  hand  on  narrowly 
plowed  land,  and  harrowed  across  the 
furrows  to  cover  the  seed.  A  reaper, 
either  the  self-raking  sort,  or  a  still  old- 
er sort,  not  very  common,  but  one 
of  which  I  remember  my  father  had, 
with  a  reel  like  that  of  the  binder  to- 
day, and  a  sort  of  great  arm  and  hand 
lying  flat  on  the  table,  to  shove  the 
sheaves  off,  cut  the  grain.  A  mower, 
sulky-rake,  sometimes  an  old-fashioned 
wooden  toothed  revolving  rake,  and 
sometimes  the  sort  still  used,  with  a 
heavy  four-pronged  horse-fork,  which. 
if  properly  managed,  wTould  take  off  a 
load  in  ten  or  twelve  forkfuls,  com- 
pleted the  haying  outfit.  This  was  the 
farmer's  whole  outfit,  except  for  a 
couple  of  waggons  and  a  sleigh,  made 
by  the  local  wheelwright  and  black  - 
smith. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  condi- 
tions of  cropping,  and  with  this  scar- 
city of  implements,  the  yearly  pro- 
gramme was  an  alternation  of  rushes 
and  slackness.  The  spring  seeding  was 
a  long  and  laborious  operation,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  farms  was 
planted  in  spring,  and  the  implements 
available  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
speed.  Where  the  ground  was  friable 
enough  the  harrows  were  sometimes 
sufficient  to  prepare  a  seedbed.  On 
harder  soil  none  of  our  modern  culti- 
vators being  available  the  only  way  of 
preparing  a  seedbed  was  to  plow  shal- 
low ly,  either  with  the  single  or  gang 
plow.      Frequently   it   was   well   on    in 


May  before  the  seeds  were  in  the 
ground.  After  seeding  there  ensued  a 
period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the 
farmer  was  busy  indeed,  but  not  rush- 
ed. The  meadows  were  picked  of 
stones,  summer  fallow  plowed  and  har- 
rowed, root-ground  which  had  gener- 
ally been  manured  the  fall  before  got 
ready,  and  potatoes  planted  and  tur- 
nips sown.  After  this,  it  was  generally 
customary  to  manure  the  summer  fal- 
low, and  plow  it  once  more  before  hay- 
ing commenced. 


HAYING   AND   HARVEST   WERE  RUSH 

SEASONS. 


a- 


The    old-fashioned    cradle    that    was    used    in 
Mr.  Drury's  recollections. 


Haying  and  harvest  wore  rush  se; 
sons  in  all  truth.  Hired  men  in  those 
days  were  not  quite  so  particular  as  to 
hours  as  they  are  now.  and  the  only 
thing  that  put  a  limit  to  the  day's 
work  was  the  darkness,  and  even  that 
not  always,  for  I  remember  on  many 
occasions  seeing  a  light  back  in  the 
field  where  an  especially  industrious 
neighbor  was  hauling  in  grain,  with  a 
lantern  tied  to  the  ladder  on  the  rack. 
The  binders  would  follow  the  reaper 
till  sundown,  when  the  horses  were  un- 
hitched and  all  hands  would  shock  up 
till  dark.  In  these  long  days  of  hay- 
ing and  harvest  lunch  was  served  in 
the  field  or  the  barn,  as  the  ca.se  might 
be,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  supper  was  eaten  by  lamplight  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Some 
small  compensation  was  found  how- 
over,  in  the  occasional  rainy  day. 
These  days  were  not,  as  they  now  are 
on  all  well-managed  farms,  filled  with 
profitable  work  around  barn  or  stable 
hut  wore  real  days  of  rest,  if  not  recre- 
ation. 

Harvest  over,  the  fallow  and  often 
pea-ground,  were  prepared  for  wheat, 
plowed  narrowly  with  the  single  plow, 
carefully  "ridging  up"  in  lands  from 
five  to  ten  yards  in  width.  In  those 
days  plowing  which  now  threatens  to  be- 
come a  lost  art,  was  a  science,  I  re- 
meraber  after  I  had  learned  to  plow 
fairly  well,  how  carefully  we  used  to 
criticize  the  plowing  of  land  for  fall 
wheat,  and  compare  the  work  of  the 
different  plowmen.  Not  only  was  it 
required  that  the  furrows  be  straight, 
and  even  in  width  and  depth,  and  well 
set  up,  but  the  depth  must  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  ridge,  when  finished 
must  present  an  evenly-rounded  form 
from  crown  to  furrow,  so  that  no  water 
could  lie  on  it.  After  the  wheat  was 
sown,  water- furrows  were  plowed 
through  all  the  depressions  of  the  field, 
and  carefully  cleaned  out  and  finished 
with  the  shovel,  so  that  all  surface 
water  might  find  its  way  easily  off  the 
land.  This  was  held  to  he  very  import- 
ant then.  It  is  not  nearly  so  widely 
practised  now,  largely,  I  think,  because 
farmers  have   not  the   time  to   do  it. 
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The   haying   and   harvest    time    was   one   big  rush,   with  early  and  late  hours,  and   every- 
body tired  and  hot. 


There  can  be  no  question  it  was  good 
practice. 

Once  the  fall  wheat  was  sown,  Sep- 
tember was  an  easy  month,  except  on 
those  farms  where  land  was  still  being 
cleared.  The  rest  of  the  manure,  re- 
maining after  the  manuring  of  the  fal- 
low., was  hauled  out.  on  to  next  year's 
root-ground,  and  then  until  the  fall 
rains  came  to  soften  the  ground  for 
plowing,  the  time  was  spent  in  repair- 
ing or  in  improvements.  There  was  no 
corn  to  be  put  in  the  silos,  no  after- 
harvest  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
comparatively  little  apple-picking. 
Fall-plowing  began  about  trie  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, and  lasted  about  a  month,  with  the 
exception  of  a  day  or  two  to  dig  po- 
tatoes. The  land  was  plowed  narrow 
and  deep,  "nine  inches  wide  and  nine 
deep."  T  remember,  used  to  be  the 
standard  with  some  good  plowmen, 
and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  sel 
the  furrows  up  on  edge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. An  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
per  day.  was  the  standard  of  the 
amount  plowed.  A  comparatively 
short  time  was  required  to  harvest  the 
turnip-crop,  sometimes  pulling  by 
hand  and  topping  with  a  knife  and 
sometimes  topping  tod  pulling  with 
the  hoe.  The  turnips  in  and  Hie  stub- 
ble-land plowed  sometimes  the  sod  was 
plowed, — timothv  sod  nearly  always, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  of  it  as  now, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 
Often,  however,  this  was  left  to  be 
plowed  in  the  spring,  for  peas. 

LIVE  STOCK    HUSBANDRY   DIFFERENT. 

Rut  not  only  were  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  cropping,  very  different 
from    those    employed    at    the    pr'es'ehi 


time,  the  whole  system  of  live  stock 
husbandry  was  different.  It  was  well 
on  in  the  thirties  before  stone  stables, 
or  warm  winter  quarters  for  stock,  be- 
came general.  Before  that  time  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  raise  winter  or 
fall  calves.  The  calves  came  during 
the  latter  half  of  March,  April  and 
May,  and  the  cows  were  milked  all 
summer,  and  until  December  or  Janu- 
ary. Consequently  there  was  no  win- 
ter dairying,  and  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing,  unless  there  was  a  "strip- 
per" or  two  in  the  herd,  to  find  farm- 
ers' families  without  any  milk  during 
one  or  two  months  in  the  winter.  All 
the  butter  was  made  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a 
glutted  market,  and  very  low  prices  pre- 
vailed. All  the  winter  butter  was  pack- 
ed,  and  I  can  remember  very  well 
when  we  used  to  see  farmers'  sleighs 
going  to  town  in  the  early  winter  with 
loads  of  packed  butter,  in  tubs,  or 
more  commonly  in  great  earthenware 
fifty-cent  crocks.  All  this  butter  was 
(■burned  in  the  old-fashioned  dash- 
churn,  a  back-breaking  task  for  the 
farm  women.  Some  few,  however,  had 
dog  churns,  a  small  tread-power  corir 
nected  with  the  dash  churn  by  an  over- 
head lever,  by  means  of  which  the  fam- 
ily dog  was  made  to  churn  the  butter. 
I  can  remember  stories  of  dogs  that 
never  could  be  found  on  churning 
days,  and  of  one  other  dog  that  Was 
alwavs  on  hand,  because  he  was  re- 
warded as  soon  as  the  butter  w"as  churn- 
ed, with  a  slice  of  bread,  spread  with 
butter  out  of  the  churn.  There  were 
no  cream  separators  then,  of  course, 
none  of  the  deep  creamer  cans  fill  the 
e-ir!v  nineties.  The  milk  was  set  in 
-hallow   tin   or  earthenware  pans,   and 
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left  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight 
hours.  By  that  time  the  milk  was  sour 
of  course,  and  the  cream  was  a  thick, 
leathery  skin  on  top  of  it.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  farm  then  skimmed  it,  run- 
ning a  knife,  or  sometimes  her  finger, 
around  the  edge  of  the  pan  to  separate 
the  cream  from  the  edge,  and  then  re- 
moving it  with  a  tin  skimmer,  or  some- 
times by  tilting  the  pan  over  the  cream 
crock  and  gently  blowing  the  cream 
off.  Some  were  very  expert  in  this. 
The  skim  milk,  often  sour,  went  to  the 
calves,  and,  whether  by  virtue  of  the 
lactic  acid,  which  we  have  since  dis- 
covered is  so  beneficial  to  human  be- 
ings, more  probably,  because  there  was 
r-till  a  good  deal  of  butter-fat  left  in  the 
milk,  some  very  excellent  calves  Avere 
raised. 

THE  DAYS  OF  GOOD  BEEFERS. 

There  were,  however,  good  beef  cat- 
tle in  those  days,  and  a  regular  export 
trade  to  England  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  cattle  of  the  country  were  then 
nearly  all  Shorthorn  grades,  of  the 
milking  type.  At  that  time  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  the  breed  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  devotion  to  show-ring 
standards  of  beef  form,  and  the  Short- 
horn was  still  a  good  farmer's  cow.  At 
the  same  time  the  dairy  breeds  had  not 
been  extensively  introduced,  and  there 
was  not  the  disastrous  mixing  of  dairy 
blood  which  is  so  evident  in  the  stock- 
ers  and  feeders  offered  for  sale  at  the 
present  time.  A  heavier  type  of  beef 
animal  was  demanded,  and  steers,  were 
always  kept  till  they  were  a  full  three 
years,  and  often  four  years  old.  I  can 
remember,  in  the  nineties,  helping  to 
weigh  a  big  white  steer  in  my  father's 
barn,  that  tipped  the  scale  at  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  pounds.  This  was, 
of  course,  unusually  large  even  for 
i hose  days,  but  the  average  ran  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  Such 
monsters  are  unknown  in  the  cattle- 
irade  of  to-day,  and  their  place  is  very 
poorly  taken  by  the  ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pound  steers,  often  of  mixed 
breeding,  that  find  their  way  to  our 
cattle  markets  now.  There  was  at  that 
lime,  a  fjood  deal  of  profit  in  feeding- 
si  eers.  There  were  fewer  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  more  producing  good 
stockers,  which,  through  lack  of  good 
stables,  or  of  money,  they  were  unable 
to  finish.  Those  who  had  the  stable 
accommodation  and  the  necessary 
money  to  buy  cattle,  could  often  get 
-lockers  very  cheaply,  and  after  feed- 
ing them  through  the  winter,  turn 
them  off  at  a  handsome  profit. 

NO  BACON  TRADE  THEN. 

Tn  pigs  too,  the  practice  of  thirty 
years  ago  differed  materially  from  that 
of  to-day.  There  was  then  no  hacon 
trade  and  reallv,  no  bacon  hogs.  The 
market  for  pork  was  found  largely  in 
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the  lumber  camps  of  the  north,  and 
these  demanded,  for  some  reason,  per- 
haps because  it  went  farther,  a  heavy 
fat  carcase.  For  the  same  reason  that 
there  were  no  fall  or  winter  calves, 
farmers  never  attempted  to  raise  more 
than  one  litter  of  pigs  in  the  year. 
These  usually  came  along  in  .May,  alter 
the  weather  wa.s  warm.  They  were 
kept  till  they  were  a  year  and  seven  or 
eight  months  old,  and  then  killed,  af- 
ter being  fattened  till  they  were  wheezy 
and  helpless,  on  pea-meal  or  soaked 
peas.  They  would  then  dress  250  lbs. 
300  lbs.,  or  even  more,  and  their  sides 
were  slabs  of  solid  fat,  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  They  were,  of  course, 
killed  on  the  farm,  and  pig-killing, 
with  its  bubbling  cauldron  of  water, 
the  great  puncheon  in  which  the  pigs 
were  scalded,  the  rows  of  suspended 
deceased  porkers,  with  the  barnyard 
like  a  gory  battlefield,  was  quite  an 
event  in  winter-time  on  the  farm. 

HOW   THE   FARMER  SET   HIS   TABLE. 

The  food  of  the  people  differed  in 
some  very  important  respects  from  that 
of  to-day,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think, 
was  not  so  desirable.  Fork  was  the 
staple  meat  used.  In  January  or-  Feb- 
ruary the  farmer  killed  his  season's 
pork,  usually  six  or  seven  sizable  pigs. 
For  the  rest  of  the  winter  fresh  pork, 
and  the  bye-products  of  pork, — spare 
ribs,  head-cheese  and  sausage.—-  were 
very  largely  the  meat  used.  Many  of 
us  can  remember  sausage-making  in 
those  days, — the  big  iron  chopper,  not 
a  little  thing  like  the  present-day  dom- 
estic meat  grinder,  but  a  good  big  ma- 
chine, that  was  fastened  to  the  table 
with  four  good-sized  screw-nails,  took 
in  meat  like  a  threshing-machine,  and 
required  muscle  to  turn  it;  the  tub  in 
which  the  ground  meat  was  spiced  and 
seasoned,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
filler.  This  was  a  huge  tin  affair  that 
would  hold  perhaps  a  gallon  of  meat, 
mounted  on  trunnions  like  a  cannon, 
with  a  tight-fitting  wooden  piston  pro- 
pelled by  a  cog-wheel  mechanism,  and 
a  tin  spout  of  the  requisite  size  and 
length  on  which  the  prepared  skins 
were  placed,  and  from  which  the  finish- 
ed sausage  emerged  like  a  shiny  wrig- 
gling snake.  These  sausages,  big  fat 
delicious  ones,  were  one  of  the  compen- 
sations for  a  diet  of  pork  lasting  eight 
months  in  the  year.  People  knew  what 
they  were  made  of, — a  thing  not  al- 
ways known  of  the  butcher-shop  vari- 
ety. Salt  pork  was  the  summer  diet, 
varied  by  an  occasionel  visit  of  the 
country  butcher.  When  fall  came, 
lamb  and  mutton  was  available,  and 
was  used  till  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  beef  filled  in  the  time  till  pig- 
killin»'  again  came  round.  There  was 
one  redeeming  feature,  however,  fowls 
of  all   sorts  were   much   cheaper  than 


now.  and  I  inclined  to  think  were  used 
much   more  extensively. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  the  condi- 
tions of  work  and  practice  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  farms  of  Ontario  a  short 
generation  ago.  Anyone  familiar  with 
conditions  to-day  must  see  at  a  glance 
what  a  momentous  change  has  taken 
place.  Labor-saving  machines,  as  we 
now  have  them,  began  to  come  in  dur- 
ing the  'eighties.  The  self-binder  ami 
the  steam  thresher  being  among  the 
first.  A  few  years  later  witnessed  the 
coming  of  time-saving  implements  of 
cultivation,  the  spring-tooth  and  stiff- 
tooth  cultivators,  the  disc  harrow,  and 
the  light  two-furrowed  gang-plow, 
which  greatly  reduced  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  spring  seeding  operations. 
These  were  followed  by  the  heavy  two- 
furrowed  walking  and  riding  plows, 
and  the  three  and  four  horse  team  be- 
came a  common  unit  of  horse-power. 
These  were  rapidly  followed  by  other 
labor-savers.  The  track  and  car,  with 
the  modern  horse-fork  and  slings,  made 
the  old  practice  of  pitching  grain  and 
hay  "over  the  beam,"  by  hand,  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  tedder,  side-delivery 
rake  and  hay-loader  lessened  the  time 
and  labor  of  hay-making.  Even  the 
handling  of  manure  was  made  easier 
by  the  litter-carrier  and  manure  spread- 
er. 

FARM  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  NINETIES. 

During  the  same  time  that  witness- 
ed the  introduction  of  these  and  many 
other  labor-saving  devices,  a  radical 
change  in  farm  theory  and  practice 
was  taking  place.  The  deteriorating  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  resulting  from  the  old 
system  of  grain  and  hay  farming, 
made  more  live-stock  necessary,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  need,  better  and  more 
commodious  stabling  became  neces- 
sary. The  nineties  and  the  first  few 
years  of  this  century  witnessed  a  great 
outburst  of  farm  building.  Barns  were 
raised  and  stone-tables  put  under  them. 
New  barns  were  built,  also  on  stone 
stables.  Warm  modern  pig-pens  were  er- 
ected. Indeed,  the  desire  for  better  win- 
ter quarters  for  stock  carried  as  a  little 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  warmth, 
to  neglect  of  ventilation,  —  an  error 
from  which  we  now  are  recovering. 
Willi  these  improvements,  winter- 
dairying  became  possible,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  packed  butter  largely  disap- 
peared. The  development  of  the  bacon 
trade,  with  its  light  six  or  seven  months 
pigs,  depended  largely  on  the  building 
of  warm  pens,  which  made  it  possible 
to  raise  successfully  fall  and  winter  lit- 
ters of  pigs. 

Looking  at  the  whole  live-stock  sit- 
uation, however,  we  cannot  say  that  all 
the  changes  of  this  period  have  been 
for  the  best.  The  mistaken  enthusi- 
asm of  the  "special-purpose  cow"  advo- 


cate has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
development  of  a  beef  type  which  is 
utterly  unprofitable  under  farm  condi- 
tions, and  on  the  others,  to  the  spread- 
ing of  the  special  dairy  breeds  over 
wide  areas,  spoiling  any  chance  for  the 
raising  of  beef  in  these  districts,  and 
unduly  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
getting  help  on  the  farm  by  the  great 
demands  made  on  farm  hands  through 
the  necessity  of  milking  a  large  num- 
ber of  cows.  The  net  outcome  is  seen 
in  the  present  shortage  of  beef,  a  short- 
age which  cannot  he  met.  as  some  per- 
sons, ignorant  of  the  real  situation,  ad- 
vise, by  a  law  forbidding  the  killing  of 
calve-.  This  could  only  result  in  pre- 
serving a  lot  of  cattle  that  never  could 
he  turned  into  beef  at  a  profit.  It  i-  a 
fact,  that  at  the  present  time,  no  calves 
capable  of  beef  production  are  being 
vealed.  There  is  a  keen  demand  for 
them,  for  beef  producing  purposes. 
During  the  past  winter  new  born  calves 
with  any  pretense  of  beef  qualities, 
have  sold  as  high  as  seven  dollars  each. 
What  is  needed  is  not  a  law  forbidding 
the  slaughter  of  calves,  but  a  return  to 
the  good  old  dual-purpose  Shorthorn, 
the  only  cow  that  has  even  produced 
beef  at  a  profit  under  farm  conditions. 

With  the  changes  in  live  stock  hus- 
bandry a  similar  change  has  come  over 
the  system  of  cropping  and  tillage. 
Clover-growing  has  become  the  basis  of 
all  farming  operations,  not  only  he- 
cause  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
the  best  of  cattle  food,  but  because  of 
its  effects  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  a 
fact  which  farmers  have  not  been  slow 
to  grasp.  The  areas  of  roots  and  of 
corn  have  vastly  increased,  and  silos 
have  "been  built  everywhere.  The  old- 
fashioned  summer-fallowT  has  largely 
disappeared,  and  fall  cultivation  has 
become  general.  In  short,  there  has 
been  a  general  change  in  the  svstem  of 
cropping  and  cultivation,  in  adaptation 
to  new  conditions. 

Another  very  important  change  is 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
ditions under  wdiich  farm  work  is  car- 
ried on.  Labor-saving  machinery  has 
added  to  the  farmer's  power  during  the 
rush  seasons,  and  diversification  of 
cropping  has  spread  his  work  more 
evenly  over  the  year.  Haying  and  i 
harvest  are  no  longer  the  rush  seasons  i 
they  once  were,  but  on  the  other  hand. 
June  and  September  are  no  longer  leis-  I 
ure  months.  Fronted  by  a  growing 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  by  constantly  in- 
creasing wages,  the  tendency  has  been 
for  the  farmer  to  do  with  fewer  and 
fewer  men.  and  to  work  at  all  reasons 
to  the  limit  of  his  power.  Farmers  no 
longer  swine  the  cradle  for  ten  hours  a 
day  in  the  harvest  field,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  monotonously  heavy  grind 
of  present-day  conditions  is  not  even 
more  exacting  than  the  old. 
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In  the  farmhouse  too,  things  are  not 
as  they  used  to  be.  Fat  pork  is  no 
longer  the  staple  meat  for  the  summer. 
The  co-operative  beef-ring,  has  chang- 
ed all  that.  The  thud  of  the  "dash- 
churn"  is  no  longer  heard.  "Where 
churning  is  done  at  all,  a  more  modern 
and  easier  churn  is  used,  though  in 
many  cases  the  co-operative  creamery 
has  done  away  with  churning  alto- 
gether. The  rural  mail  system  has 
brought  the  daily  paper,  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  telephone  has  de- 
stroyed the  old-time  isolation  of  the 
farm  home.  Inside  and  out,  the  farm 
has  undergone  a  complete  revolution 
during  the  past  thirty  years  and  every 
change  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
progress  in  methods  and  means.  Where 


mistakes  have  been  made,  they  have 
come,  not  through  sloth  or  lack  of  in- 
telligence, but  largely  as  the  result  of 
mistaken  teaching.  The  whole  period 
shows  a  marvellous  and  intelligent 
adaptation  to  new  conditions. 

I  have  pointed  out  these  changes 
wit  It  an  object  in  view.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  agricultural  profes- 
sors, (who  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
the  hundred,  have  never  farmed,  by 
the  way)  millionaire  philanthropists, 
and  city  people  generally,  to  bewail  the 
slowness  and  lack  of  intelligence  of  the 
farmer.  According  to  these  people,  the 
chief  need  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  told 
how  to  farm,  by  someone  who  knows, 
of  course  meaning  themselves.     Some 


would  even  go  so  far  as  to  compel  the 
farmer  by  law  to  comply  with  their 
ideas,  as  in  the  late  silly  proposal  to 
forbid  the  killing  of  dairy  calves.  They 
are  all  mistaken.  During  one  genera- 
tion, the  farmers  of  this  country,  in  the 
face  of  growing  difficulties,  have  made 
a,  revolution  in  their  business  compared 
to  which  the  change  from  the  old  hand- 
idling  of  type  to  the  modern  linotype 
machine  is  small.  If,  in  spite  of  their 
wonderful  adaptability  and  enterprise 
they  are  not  holding  their  own  with 
other  classes,  the  fault  lies,  not  in  them 
but  in  conditions.  In  our  next  article 
we  shall  examine  the  changes  in  the 
social  life  of  the  country,  and  see 
whether  the  same  progress  is  being 
made  there  as  in  farm  methods. 


Dainty  Summer  Desserts 

Gooseberry  Tart  and  Frozen  Strawberries  in  the  Good  Old 

Summer  Time 

By  JEAN  McKENZIE 


The  busy  hot  days  of  summer  are  a  particularly 
trying  time  for  the  woman  in  the  home  who  is 
responsible  for  the  meals.  The  same  problem  arises 
in  the  older  provinces  as  it  does  in  the  newer.  While 
these  problems  on  the  prairies  may  become  a  little 
more  acute  at  certain  times,  their  solution  is  as  in 
the  other  case,  always  a  difficult  one  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  hot  weather  drives  away  appetite, 
makes  the  preparation  of  the  meals  a  burden  and 
both  of  these  combine  to  irritate  all  concerned. 

The  woman  who  has  a  large  family  of  men  to 
feed,  besides  having  the  cares  of  a  growing  family, 
has  little  time  to  consider  new  dishes  or  even  the 
preparation  of  old  ones.  In  the  farming  districts 
of  older  Canada,  in  the  fruit  belt  of  Niagara,  and  in 
the  busy  new  settlements  of  New  Ontario,  the  prob- 
lem of  dish-making  is  not  so  acute  as  it  is  in  the  dis- 
trict where  there  are  no  fruits  to  be  had,  where  daily 
mails  are  not,  and  where  stores  are  not  so  close 
together  that  supplies  can  be  had  as  they  are 
wanted. 

As  the  distribution  of  our  supplies  becomes  better, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  every  home-maker  to  have 
some  of  the  fruits  that  are  raised  in  such  abundance 
in  many  parts  of  Canada.  Yet,  even  now,  the 
farmer  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  enjoys  more  fruits  than  did  the  farmer 
in  Ontario  a  decade  ago. 

Ii  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  cases  where 
fruits  are  to  he  had  almost  for  the  asking  that  they 
are  not  properly  relished  and  do  not  accomplish  the 
satisfaction  of  appetite  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  poor 
preparation.  It  seems  rather  a  hard  thing  to  say, 
yet.  many  farmers  themselves  will  admit  that  there 
arc  to.,  many  farm  homes  in  Canada  which  do  not 
know   the   first   principles   of  cooking  and   it   is    in 


these  homes  especially  that  there  is  the  least  desire 
to  improve.  Man  has  to  live  by  bread,  and  if  that 
bread  be  soggy,  the  outgoing  man  must  be  a  poor  spe- 
cimen of  humanity.  It  is  the  woman  in  the  home  who 
feeds  the  people,  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the 
shaping  of  individual  successes. 

But  the  times  are  getting  better.  The  number 
of  women,  and  men  also,  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
a  school,  teaching  women  how  to  cook  and  manage 
a  home  is  becoming  noticeably  smaller.  The  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  Women's  Institutes 
in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  and  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  in  various  parts  of  Canada  is  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit  in  the  homes.  Alberta,  in  the 
beginning  of  her  educational  system,  thanks  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall, 
is  laying  the  foundations  for  future  success  in  dietary 
reform  by  starting  classes  of  Domestic  Science  in 
their  two  agricultural  schools. 

To  the  busy  housewife  these  little  hints  which  I 
have  found  to  be  useful  and  easily  prepared,  will 
save  them  many  a  worry  and  useless  experiment. 
They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  hot  weather 
needs.  The  same  general  remarks  about  summer 
feeding  that  I  used  in  my  article,  "Feeding  the 
Prairie  Farmer,"  in  the  May  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine,  will  apply  at  this  time.  The  woman  in 
the  home  who  keeps  on  file  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
by  looking  at  the  index,  soon  locate  the  ref- 
erence- and  thus  have  the  beginning  of  a  library 
thai  will  aid  her  considerably  in  her  work  through 
the  year.  Like  the  up-to-date  farmer,  the  woman 
who  accomp  be   most,   mn-t    -il    down   and   do 

some  thinking  and  planning.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  main  force  and  awkwardness,  going  all  the  time, 
yet  accomplishing    nothing. 
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A  Domestic  Science  class  at  the  O.A.C.  These  ladies 
look  upon  the  preparing  of  meals  in  a  far  different 
light  than  the  average  person  who  considers  it 
drudgery. 


Gooseberry  Tart. 

Line  a  pie  plate  with  flaky  pastry  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  nicely  browned. 
Fill  with  the  following: 

Filling. 

Cook  one  cup  gooseberries  and  one  cup 
water  in  a  double  boiler  until  fruit  is  ten- 
der, but  has  not  lost  its  shape.  Remove 
berries  with  a  skimmer,  add  one  cup  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  cornstarch  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  to  the  liquid,  and  cook  until 
thickened.  Remove  from  fire,  replace  ber- 
ries, and,  when  cool  turn  into  the  prepar- 
ed shell.  Pile  high  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  lemon.  Delic- 
ious. 

Strawberry  Pudding. 

Fill  six  coffee  cups  loosely  with  straw- 
berries. Thicken  three  cups  of  sweet  milk 
with  two  tablespoons  cornstarch,  making 
a  custard  of  the  right  consistency  to  fill  all 
the  interstices  between  the  berries.  Add 
one  cup  sugar,  and  flavor  with  lemon.  Pour 
into  the  cups,  and  set  away  to  cool.  When 
set,  turn  out  on  individual  plates,  and 
serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Strawberry  Realengo. 

Mash  %  cup  of  ripe  strawberries  through 
a  sieve,  sweeten  to  taste  and  set  on  the 
stove  where  they  will  heat  gradually.  Beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  fold  carefully  into  the  hot  fruit  pulp. 
Turn  into  a  buttered  mould,  set  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  un- 
til firm.  When  cold,  cover  with  whipped 
sweetened  cream.  Decorate  with  a  few 
large    ripe   berries. 

Strawberry  Sponge. 

1  1-3  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine,  1-3 
cup  boiling  water,  1-3  cup  cold  water,  1  cup 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  1  cup 
strawberry  juice,  whites  of  three  eggs, 
3  cups  whipped  cream. 

Soak  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  20 
minutes,  dissolve  in  the  boiling  water, 
strain,  then  add  sugar,  lemon  juice  and 
strawberry  juice.  Chill  by  setting  dish  in 
a  pan  of  cold  water.  When  it  begins  to 
set  whip  with  a  racquet  beater  until  frothy, 


then  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  fold  in 
the  whipped  cream.  Turn  into  a 
wet  mould,  and  chill.  Serve  piled 
up  in  a  dish,  or  moulded,  with 
custard  sauce. 

Cherry  Pudding. 

Stew  two  cups  ripe  cherries,  cool 
and  separate  from  the  juice.  Mix 
2  tablespoons  butter,  3  eggs,  and 
2  heaping  tablespoons  flour.  Add 
the  cnerries,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
men  in  ;i  shallow  pan.  Serve 
\\  ith  sugar  and  cream. 

Jellied  Walnuts. 

One  tablespoon  granulated  gela- 
tine. 

Yi  cup  cold  water. 

i-3  cup  boiling  water, 

%  cup  sugar, 

1  cup  orange  juice, 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  20  min- 
utes, then  add  the  boiling  water  and  sugar, 
and  stir  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Add 
the  strained  orange  and  lemon  juice.  Have 
a  shallow,  square-cornered  pan  wet  with 
cold  water,  cover  the  bottom  with  half 
the  mixture,  and  set  to  chill.  When  nearly 
firm,  place  on  top,  one  inch  apart,  halves 
of  English  walnuts.  Cover  carefully  with 
remaining  half  of  mixture.  Chill.  Turn 
out  on  platter,  and  serve,  cut  in  squares, 
with  whipped  cream. 


Editor's  Note. — Jean  McKenzie  has  al- 
ready made  herself  "persona  grata"  with 
our  readers  by  her  contributions,  all  of  the 
really  helpful  kind  to  the  busy  housewife. 
As  she  has  enjoyed  living  on  a  Western 
prairie  farm  nearly  all  her  life  and  has  per- 
sonally superintended  the  work  of  a  happy 
prairie  home,  her  writings  carry  considerable 
weight,  and  are  sure  to  be  of  help  to  all 
who  read  them.  She  is  a  close  student  of 
domestic  science.  Burns'  Bonny  Jean  was 
no  blither  a  person  than  our  Jean  of  the 
Prairies.  These  recipes  for  the  hot  summer 
time  will  do  one  as  much  good  as  a  sermon, 
and  receive  a  heartier  encore. 


Apples  in   Caramel. 

Take  six  cooking  apples,  peel,  core  and 
halve.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  one  cup 
brown  sugar  and  V2  cup  water  for  five  min- 
utes. Stew  the  apples,  a  few  pieces  at  a 
time,  in  this  until  tender,  but  do  not  let 
them  lose  their  shape.  Lift  out  with  a 
skimmer,  and  lay  on  a  dish.  Melt  one  table- 
spoon butter,  stir  in  one  teaspoon  flour, 
and  Y2  cup  milk.  Cook  for  8  minutes, 
I  lien  add  the  boiling  apple  syrup  flavored 
with  vanilla.  Stir  quickly,  and  pour  over 
the  apples.  This  is  equally  delicious  served 
hot  or  cold. 

Raspberry  Shortcake. 

Sift  together  1  quart  flour,  6  even  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  */2  teaspoon  salt, 
and  one  tablespoon  sugar,  rub  in  one  scant 


cup  butter,  beat  two  eggs,  add  2  cups  sweet 
milk,  and  stir  lightly  into  flour  mixture. 
Roll  out  to  V2  inch  thickness,  cut  to  de- 
sired size,  and  place  in  buttered  pan. 
Spread  softened  butter  over,  and  place  a 
second  layer  on  top.  Brush  over  with  a 
mixture  of  egg  and  milk,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  20  minutes.  Crush  berries 
enough,  and  add  powdered  sugar  to  taste. 
Let  stand  till  crust  is  baked.  Then  lift 
off  the  top  layer.  Spread  thickly  with  ber- 
ries, replace  top,  and  spread  with  another 
generous  layer  of  berries.  Serve  at  once 
with  sugar  and  cream,  or  with  whipped 
cream  piles  on  top,  as  preferred. 

Raspberry  Whip. 

2y2   cups  raspberries, 

'_'   cups  powdered   sugar, 

Whites  of  two  eggs. 

Place  ingredients  in  a  basin,  and  beat 
with  a  wire  whisk  until  stiff  enough  to 
hold  in  shape.  This  will  require  about 
thrty-five  minutes.  Pile  lightly  on  a  dish, 
surrounded  with  lady  fingers,  and  serve 
with  boiled  custard  sauce.  This  is  quit« 
as  good  made  with  strawberries. 

Coffee  Custards. 

2  cups  milk, 

2  tablespoons  ground  coffee. 

3  eggs, 

Vi  cup  sugar, 

%  teaspoon  salt, 

1    teaspoon    vanilla. 

Scald  the  milk,  add  coffee,  then  strain. 
Beat  the  eggs  just  enough  to  blend  thor- 
oughly, add  the  other  ingredients,  and  the 
hot  milk.  Strain  into  buttered  individual 
moulds,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and 
bake   until   firm. 

Raspberry  Ice. 

1  quart  raspberies, 

1  cup  sugar, 

1  cup  water, 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Sprinkle  raspberries  with  the  sugar, 
cover,  and  let  stand  for  2  hours.  Mash, 
squeeze  through  thin  cheesecloth,  add  the 
water  and  lemon  juice  and  freeze. 

Frozen  Strawberries. 

Mash  one  quart  of  ripe  strawberries,  and 
make  very  sweet.  Let  stand  until  the  juice 
is  drawn  out,  then  freeze  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Put  a  portion  of  plain  ice-cream  in 
the  bottom  of  individual  serving  dishes, 
then  place  a  mound  of  the  frozen  berries  on 
top.  These  will  be  popular  served  without 
the  ice-cream. 


Gooseberry  tart  prepared  by  the  author. 
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How  I  Raised  My  $1,500  Oats 

A  City  Man  Tackles  a  Western  Farm  and  Wins  Out  Handsomely 


I  and  my  sons  came  to  this  part  of 
Alberta  in  1903,  locating  on  section 
2-50-27-W3,  in  1904.  At  that  time  the 
call  from  the  wheat  field  seemed  to  be 
the  uppermost  voice  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  incoming  settlers.  Everybody 
was  after  wheat,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land  or  the  fitness  of 
the  climate  in  their  particular  section. 
In  common  with  the  rest,  we  prepared 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  by  sowing  20  acres 
of  our  first  breaking  in  1905.  The 
harvest  that  year  was  easily  attended 
to,  for  the  wheat  was  all  frozen  and  we 
had  only  the  straw  for  our  pains.  Des- 
pite this  set-back  in  our  personal  ex- 
perience we  still  listened  to  the  popular 
cry  for  wheat. 

So  in  1906  we  found  ourselves  with 
50  acres  sown  and  at  the  harvest  saw 
the  same  catastrophe  of  1905  repeated. 
About  this  time  we  began  to  feel  badly 
about  wheat.  Still  the  wise  heads  said, 
grow  wheat,  as  once  winning  would 
make  up  for  a  number  of  times  losing, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  good  year  at 
hand  looked  alluring.  Accordingly  we 
ventured  on  70  acres  of  wheat  in  1907. 
The  harvest  was  another  sad  story  for 
the  whole  crop  was  frozen  again  and 
we  had  only  an  abundance  of  straw 
for  our  trouble.  In  fact,  these  were  liter- 
ally the  last  straws  on  the  camel's  back. 
We  were  completely  broken.  The  third 
time  of  being  down  and  out  had  cured 
us  completely  from  growing  wheat. 

WE  FORSAKE  WHEAT. 

Beaten  but  not  discouraged,  we  be- 
gan the  year  1908  by  getting  seed  grain 
from  the  Government.  Nearly  the 
whole  district  had  to  do  likewise  so  we 
did  not  feel  that  we  were  alone  in  this 
experience,  but  we  resolved  to  change 
our  farming.  This  time  we  secured 
seed  oats  of  the  Abundance  variety 
which  was  brought  from  England,  and 
Mensury  barley.  In  1909  we  had  our 
first  successful  harvest.  The  oats  turn- 
ed out  very  well,  although  they  were 
not  quite  as  large  and  plump  as  the 
seed  we  had  sown,  yet  we  thought  they 
would  improve  when  they  had  become 
acclimatized.  We  began  to  break  more 
prairie  and  succeeded  in  getting  70 
acres  turned  in  June.  We  plowed  the 
first  time  about  4  inches  deep  and  in 
the  fall  we  disked  this  land  five  timse 
going  with  the  plowing  three  times,  and 
across  the  furrow,  twice.  After  this  we 
went  over  it  with  the  float  or  planker. 

Now,  the  planker  is  a  home-made  im- 
plement made  by  spiking  six,  twelve- 


By  J.  C.   HILL 


A  fine  specimen  of  Western  oats. 


Editor's  Note. — There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing story  than  this  one  that  is  told  by  Mr. 
Hill  himself,  of  how  he  and  his  family,  who 
knew  nothing  of  farming  previous  to  ten 
years  ago  took  hold  of  a  poor  proposition 
and  made  it  pay.  Any  person  can  raise 
oats  say  many  of  the  farmers,  but  any  old 
person  cannot  raise  96  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  50-pound  oats  and  win  the  prize  against 
all  America.  This  -  is  another  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  joys  of  conquest  that  belong 
to  the  good  farmer.  Truly  the  farm,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enthusiastic  and  com- 
petent person,  is  coining  into  its  own. 


Mr.   J.   C.    Hill    and    two    sons,   with    the 
Colorado  Oat  Trophy. 


foot  pieces,  2  by  6,  upon  four  poles. 
The  2  by  6  pieces  were  spiked  on  a  pole 
so  that  the  front  was  about  3  inches 
higher  than  the  back.  This  imple- 
ment made  a  good  clod  crusher  and 
after  going  over  the  field  twice  with 
this  the  soil  was  in  first  class  condition 
for  the  snow  of  the  winter. 

DRAGGING   OATS   4   INCHES   HIGH. 

The  next  spring  we  sowed  to  our 
Abundance  oats,  and  dragged  it  once 
when  the  oats  were  about  4  inches  high. 
We  had  a  magnificent  stand  and  it  was 
some  reward  for  our  long  wait  to  see  the 
threshing  machine  turn  out  the  yield  of 
96  bushels  to  the  acre  of  oats  that 
weighed  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Our 
thresherman,  who  happened  to  be  an 
American,  said  that  in  his  thirty  years 
of  experience  he  had  never  seen  better 
oats,  or  as  good,  and  that  they  would 
win  out  at  any  show.  Consequently  we 
tried  our  local  show  and  justified  his 
remark  by  securing  first  prize.  We  fol- 
lowed this  win  up  at  Calgary  and  Bran- 
don and  won  first  at  each  place. 

We  invaded  the  fairs  of  the  United 
States  in  February,  1911,  and  at  Color- 
ado, Ohio,  we  won,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Oat  Trophy.  These  wins  drew  our  at- 
tention to  the  prize  money  and  we  de- 
termined that  in  order  to  win  prizes  one 
had  to  farm  well,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  a  good  seed-bed.  To  do  this  it 
is  found  necessary,  after  the  breaking, 
to  disc  thoroughly,  to  pulverize  the 
clods  and  to  harrow  many  times.  The 
planking  down,  as  we  call  it,  for  the 
winter  is  the  last  thing  that  is  done. 

It  is  our  practice  on  our  summer  fal- 
low to  begin  work  as  soon  as  the  spring 
seeding  is  done.  We  run  the  disc  over 
the  land  to  start  the  weeds  again  before 
plowing  in  June.  We  plow  with  four 
horses  on  a  gang,  and  another  with 
four  oxen  on  a  gang,  while  one  horse 
pulls  one  section  of  harrows,  and  an 
ox,  another  section.  Thus  we  have  the 
plowing  and  harrowing  done  at  the 
-.line  time  and  the  moisture  is  retained 
in  the  soil  for  use  at  the  proper  time. 

TREATMENT  OP  SUMMER  FALLOW. 

Between  haying  and  harvest  the  fields 
are  harrowed  again.  The  summer  fal- 
lows are  then  left  till  spring  when  they 
are  dragged,  planked,  and  seeded.  All 
fields  are  also  dragged  when  the  grain 
is  about  4  inches  high  which  operation 
kill-  a  great  many  of  the  young  weeds. 
This  has  lieen  our  method  of  farming 
<inee  1909  and  we  have  never  failed  in 
a  crop  since. 
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Referring  to  our  second  win  at  the 

Ohio  fair  I  may  say  that  there  is  no 
money  prize.  Many  think  we  have 
won  $1,500  in  money.  Instead  it  is  a 
magnificent  silver  cup  valued  at  $1,500 
and  we  have  to  win  it  once  again  to  be- 
come the  permanent  owners.  This  we 
hope  to  do  with  this  year's  crop.  To 
win  this  prize  the  oats  must  be  of  the 
very  best,  well  screened,  cleaned,  and 
selected. 

When  we  came  home  for  the  second 
time  with  this  trophy  the  Lloydminster 
Board  of  Trade  decided  to  give  us  a 
banquet  together  with  a  re-union  of  a 
number  of  original  Barr  colonists.  The 
handsome  card  will  show  you  that  many 
prominent  men  had  gathered  to  do  us 
honor  and  celebrate  this  event.  Among 
these  were  the  Premiers  and  Ministers 
of  Agriculture  for  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan, as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  the  railways.  This  to  me,  was  one  of 
the  proudest  moments  of  my  life,  in 
that  I  and  my  sons  had  won  a  trophy 
that  was  bringing  credit  to  our  adopted 
country  and  to  the  old  country  because 
the  story  of  our  farming  operations 
reads  a  little  like  romance  when  it  is 
known  that  I  was  born  in  London  and 
spent  the  most  of  my  life  in  city  occu- 
pation. When  we  came  to  this  country 
in  1903  we  had  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge of  farming  and  what  we  have  since 
learned  is  from  experience  and  farm 
literature.  At  the  present  time  we 
think  we  have  one  of  the  finest  oat  and 
barley  sections  in  the  West  and  we  still 
.lie  content  with  our  Canadian  home 
and  land  of  our  adoption  and  with  our 
prospects  for  the  future,  but  we  are  not 
confining  our  attention  to  grain-grow- 
ing. 

We  are  now  going  largely  into  hogs 
and  are  increasing  the  dairy  stock  that 
has  done  so  much  for  us.  I  have  a 
pickle  and  smoke  house  on  the  farm 
and  make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  turn- 
ing  out  a  good  quality  of  bacon  for  the 
Western  market,  there  being  a  good 
local  demand  for  all  I  put  up.  I  have 
made  a  success  of  this  because  this  was 
my  trade. 

We  also  have  a  blacksmith  shop  on 
the  farm  as  my  eldest  son's  trade  was 
that  of  blacksmith,  general  smith  and 
farrier.  Another  son  is  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  while  the  third  son  is  an  expert 
in  electrical  work  and  fittings. 

We  are  all  London  bred  and  born 
and  therefore,  purely  city  people  and. 
of  course,  in  the  opinions  of  a  great 
many  people,  totally  unfitted  for  farm- 
ing operations,  especially  in  the  West. 

But  I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  fanning,  like  all  other 
businesses  has  to  be  learned  and  whether 
you  come  from  the  city  or  are  born  in 
the  country,  all  experience  has  to  be 
learned.  A  little  bit  of  personal  ex- 
perience will  be  pardoned  since  il  -one- 
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The  Colorado  Oat  Trophy,  won  by  J.  C.  Hill 
and  sons,  of  Lloydminster,  Alta.,  two  suc- 
cessive years.  Winning  the  third  time  it 
becomes  their  property,  which  they  hope 
to   do  this  year. 

to  illustrate  the  possibilities  that  lie  in 
farming  operations  for  even  the  un- 
skilled. 

I  first  saw  the  light  over  sixty  years 
ago,  being  born  in  Ironmonger'-  Row, 


St.  Lukes's,  E.C.,  London,  England. 
My  earliest  recollections  are  of  1860 
when  my  parents  changed  their  resi- 
dence to  Grange  Court,  Carey  St., 
Strand,  adjacent  to  King's  College  Hos- 
pital. I  attended  St.  Clement's  school 
until  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
next  two  years  I  spent  with  a  butcher 
in  the  Strand.  I  worked  at  this  trade 
until  '71  when  the  depression  in  busi- 
ness left  me  out  of  work  and  in  '72  I 
enlisted  with  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery,  Woolwich  Commons,  where] 
did  my  drill  and  duty  until  March  4 
L873,  Icing  then  drafted  with  severa 
others  for  India.  I  arrived  at  Luck 
now  in  April.  India  looked  good  to  me 
although  it  was  very  hot.  After 
year's  stay  there  we  were  ordered  I 
Mootan  which  we  reached  after 
three-month's  march.  I  served  her 
for  four  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Afghan  war  we  were  ordered  to  Pesh 
awar,  and  after  the  capture  of  Ali 
Muszid.  we  went  through  the  Khybe 
pass  to  Gundamuk.  where  the  firs 
treaty  was  signed.  The  troops  had  bare- 
ly turned  their  backs  on  the  return 
march  when  the  treaty  was  broken  and 
we  were  forced  hack  into  action.  Dur- 
ing '78,  '79,  and  '80, 1  was  in  Afghanis- 
tan. After  the  war  was  over  my  battery 
was  ordered  to  Agra  and  soon  after  wo 
received  orders  to  go  to  England  which 
we  reached  March  4,  1881,  exactly 
eight  years  to  the  day  of  foreign  ser- 
vice. 

Taking  a  furlough  on  a  two-months' 
leave  during  which  I  was  made  ser- 
geant, T  decided  to  get  married.  Ac- 
cordingly I  left  the  army  by  purchase 
in  May,  '81.  I  was  now  employed  at  a 
provision  merchant's  in  Bloomsbury, 
where  T  stayed  for  eight  years,  getting 
some  money  at  the  same  trade  as  bacon 
dryer  at  Whitechapel  and  later  at 
(Continued    on   page   95.) 
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Cutting  oats   in   the    Edmonton    district,   where  the  crop  was  so  heavy  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  elevate  the    full  swath  on  the  binder. 
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Conquering  the  Potato  Troubles 

Advance  Work  on  the  Interior  Farms  in  England 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Gloucester 
Education  Committee,  an  experiment 
in  the  spraying  of  potatoes  was  con- 
ducted at  Gloucester,  (England)  dur- 
ing 1912  for  the  purpose  ofv- testing 
this  means  of  preventing  the  Potato 
Disease  (Phytophthora  infestans)  up- 
on a  crop  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall  pota- 
toes. 

The  soil,  which  was  of  a  rather  grav- 
elly nature,  was  given  a  light  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure,  supplemented  by 
an  application  of  3V2  cwts.  superphos- 
phate, 1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
iy2  cwts.  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre. 

The  seed  was  obtained  from  Scotland 
and  planted  on  April  the  11th  on  land 
previously  cropped  with  wheat,  the 
rows  being  27  inches  apart. 

The  objects  of  the  experiment  were 
to  ascertain:  (1)  The  effect  of  spraying 
in  reducing  the  proportion  of  diseased 
potatoes  and  increasing  the  quantity 
of  saleable  tubers.  (2)  The  best  time 
to  spray.  (3)  The  advantages  of  spray- 
ing twice  at  intervals. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  experiment 
four  equal  plots  were  selected,  each  rA 
acre  in  extent  and  containing  six  rows 
of  potatoes  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  field.  As  the  plots  were  not  meas- 
ured off  until  the  plants  were  in  full 
growth,  the  cultural  operations,  i.  e. 
manuring,  planting,  hoeing,  etc.,  in 
each  case  were  precisely  the  same.  The 
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One  of  the  oldest  stone  mills  in  old  Scotland. 
This  has  been  a  landmark  for  farmers  in 
that  district  for   over  four  centuries. 


plots  wore  then  treated  as  follows:  Plot 
1,  unsprayed:  plot  2,  sprayed  once,  July 
19th:  plot  3,  sprayed  twice,  July  19th 
and  August  16th:  plot  4,  sprayed  once, 
August  16th. 

THE     BURGUNDY     MIXTURE. 

The   spray   fluid   used   was   the   one 
known    as     the     Burgundy     Mixture. 


By  W.  H.  TOMPKINS 


Editor's  Note. — The  following  article  has 
been  written  by  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  England.  At 
our  request  he  has  written  this  article  on 
potato  spraying.  He  has  had  experience  in 
that  intensive  farming  district.  It  will  be 
found  of  much  benefit  to  the  grower  of 
potatoes  in  Canada.  We  hope  to  have  fur- 
ther articles  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Ireland  on  their  agricultural  problems  in 
the   future   issues. 


which  differs  from  the  well-known  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  as  the  lime  in  the  lat- 
ter is  replaced  by  common  washing 
soda.  The  advantages  of  the  Burgundy 
Mixture  are :  ( 1 )  it  is  considered  more 
effective  in  combating  the  disease;  (2) 
it  contains  no  gritty  substances,  which 
tend  to  choke  the  fine  nozzles,  and  (3) 
it  adheres  better  to  the  foliage.  The 
mixture  was  made  up  as  follows:  sul- 
phate of  copper  (bluestone),  20  lbs.; 
washing  soda.  25  lbs. ;  water,  100  gal- 
lons. The  quantities  are  sufficient  to 
spray  one  acre  of  potatoes,  with  the  av- 
erage amount  of  well-grown  haulm. 
The  cost,  including  material  and  labor, 
works  out  at  about  10s.  -  -  ($2.43)  per 
acre  for  one  spraying. 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 

The  season  of  1912  being  one  of  the 
wettest  on  record,  favored  the  develop- 
ment and  rapid  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  in  many  cases  where  spraying  was 
not  carried  out,  the  crops  were  almost 
an  entire  failure.  Rain  fell  on  42  of 
the  56  days  from  July  20th  to  Septem- 
ber 14th.  and  the  total  rainfall  in  Glou- 
cester for  that  period  was  11.57  inches. 

August  16th. — The  effect  of  the  first 
spraying  (July  19th)  on  this  date  was 
very  striking,  the  plants  on  the  spray- 
ed plots,  2  and  3,  carrying  a  healthy 


Unsprayed 
1 

Tons  Cwt. 

Ware   5  14Vi 

Chats    0  7% 

Diseased    2  1% 

Total  crop   8  3% 

Percentage  of  total  crop  diseased....  26.4 

Total   weight   of  sound   potatoes 6  2 


dark  green  foliage,  while  on  the  un- 
sprayed plots  the  haulm  showed  mark- 
ed signs  of  disease. 

September  3rd. — On  the  unsprayed 
plot,  No.  1,  the  foliage  had  fallen  and 
the  tops  had  nearly  all  died  down.  Plots 
2  and  4,  sprayed  once,  showed  some 
signs  of  disease,  but  the  haulm  on  plot 
3.  sprayed  twice,  was  still  healthy  and 
growing  and  continued  so  until  lifting. 


Tomato  vines  trained  to  a  trellis. 

The  potatoes  were  raised  on  October 
2nd,  and  carefully  weighed,  the  re- 
sults being  shown  below.  All  the  fig- 
ures are  given  per  acre  and  in  tons  and 
hundred  weights. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  results  of  this 
experiment  that  the  effects  of  the  spray- 
ins;  are  two-fold:  first,  a  large  increase 
in  the  total  yield,  and  second,  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  diseased 
potatoes.  The  increased  yield  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  much  longer  growing 
season  ensured  to  the  sprayed  potatoes 
by  the  absence  of  disease  in  the  haulms. 
Early  spraying  in  this  experiment  prov- 
ed to  he  better  than  late  spraying  (com- 
pare plots  2  and  4),  but  the  best  results 
were  obtained  from  spraying  twice,  the 
extra  labor  and  expense  involved  being 
amply  repaid  in  the  resulting  crop,  this 
plot,  No.  3,  showing  a  return  of  over 
one  ton  per  acre  of  saleable  potatoes 
more  than  any  other  plot,  together  with 
the  lowest  proportion — less  than  1  per 
cent — of  diseased  tubers. 
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Thinning  the  Fruit 

Bigger  Returns  and  a  Finer  Quality  by  This  Method 


After  the  proper  planting  of  the  tree 
there  is  no  other  one  factor  as  important  in 
the  production  of  high  quality  fruit  as  the 
proper  thinning  of  the  young  fruit,  which 
concentrates  the  entire  forces  of  the  tree 
in  maturing  large  and  perfect  specimens 
rather  than  a  host  of  imperfect  ''starved" 
fruit,  says  a  writer  in  the  Garden  Magazine. 

A  tree  that  has  had  its  set  of  fruit  pro- 
perly thinned  each  year,  especially  in  its 
early  stages,  will  bear  annually  and  will  not 
go  on  an  annual  expedition  of  restoration 
which  usually  occurs  in  apple  trees  from 
carrying  too  much  fruit. 

The  proper  time  to  thin  fruit  is  directly 
after  the  "stoning"  period.  If  you  are  a 
close  observer  you  will  have  noticed  there 
is  always  a  stage  in  the  apparent  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit,  when  it  shows  no  growth 
and  a  certain  number  turn  sickly  yellow 
and  fall  off.  That  is  the  "stoning"  period. 
In  apples  it  occurs  when  the  fruits  are 
about  the  size  of  marbles.  If  you  thin  be- 
fore this  time  you  are  very  apt  to  have  an 
unbalanced  tree  because  some  of  the  set 
will  fall  during  this  period;  but  directly 
after  this  stage  has  been  passed  is  the 
time  to  thin.  The  tree  is  using  what 
energy  it  has  in  forcing  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  and  the  real  object  of  thinning  is  to 
save  undue  .  effort  by  lessening  the  load. 
Very  little  energy  is  expended  by  the  tree 
in  ripening  fruit. 

The  next  problem:  How  many  apples 
must  be  removed;  how  many  left?  It  all 
depends  on  the  tree.  It  is  hard  to  decide 
intelligently  without  first  seeing  the  tree. 
as  no  two  trees  are  alike.  Two  trees  of 
the  same  size  might  be  totally  different  in 
their  capabilities  of  bearing.  We  take 
as  a  basis  a  good  healthy  tree.  Trees  that 
are  not  in  robust  health  will  be  the  better 
for  a  severe  thinning  and  younger  trees 
just  starting  into  bearing  should  be  thinned 
more  than  older  ones. 

Remove  any  fruit  showing  signs  of  dis- 
ease. This  is  important,  as  it  will  act  as 
a  sort  of  check  upon  any  disease  in  your 
orchard.  Be  certain,  too,  that,  in  remov- 
ing the  fruit,  you  don't  in  any  way  injure 
the  stems  of  the  fruit  you  intend  to  leave 
on  the  trees,  as  they  will  fall  off  later  if 
the  stems  are  started  from  the  spur  by 
rough  handling. 

Remove  Two-Thirds. 

A  ?ood  vigorous  healthy  tree  just  com- 
ing into  bearing  should  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  crop  removed  for  the  first  sea- 
son or  two.  This  will  give  you  one  apple 
for  about  every  cubic  foot  of  space  the  foli- 
age occupies.  Always  remove  the  fruit  at 
regular  intervals  and  rather  toward  the 
inside  of  the  tree  than  the  tips  of  branches. 

Wbere  the  fruit  will  get  plenty  of  air 
and  light  for  several  succeeding  years,  an 
average  of  about  one-half  of  the  fruit  t lint 


sets  should  be  removed.  By  removing  one- 
third  of  the  crop  from  an  old,  well  estab- 
lished tree,  we  get  a  harvest  of  fine  big 
apples,  the  tree  suffers  no  strain,  and  we 
are  preserving  for  future  use  an  orchard 
which  might  be  rendered  useless  by  a  few 
seasons  of  overbearing. 

Ptars  require  thinning  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  apples,  although  they  start 
bearing  much  earlier  than  apples  and  re- 
quire earlier  attention.  Varieties  differ  in 
the  amount  of  thinning  requisite;  I  would 
not  thin  a  Seckle  pear  as  harshly  as  I 
would  a  Bartlett,  because  we  cannot  expect 
to  increase  the  size  of  a  Seckle  to  equal  a 
Bartlett. 

Peaches  should  be  vigorously  thinned. 
They  are  very  free  bearers  and  if  left  un- 
molested will  carry  tremendous  crops  of 
medium  quality  fruit.  When  properly  thin- 
ned, however,  the  fruit  attains  a  size  and 
quality  quite  astonishing.  Plums  should 
not  be  thinned  so  vigorously  as  is  recom- 
mended for  the  larger  fruits.  But  thin- 
ning should  be  done,  however,  especially 
when  the  trees  are  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing. 

Grapes   respond   kindly   to   thinning  and 


the  vines  will  give  large  bunches  of  big, 
luscious  berries  instead  of  a  large  number 
of  bunches  with  only  small  berries.  Thin 
out  the  berries  of  each  bunch,  besides  re- 
ducing the  number  of  bunches,  which 
should  be  cut  off  immediately  after  the 
berries  are  set,  removing  the  smallest  ones. 
Cut  out  altogether  about  one-half  of  the 
bunches;  when  the  berries  on  the  remain- 
ing bunches  are  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  they  also  can  be  thinned,  reducing  the 
number  about  one-third.  Use  a  pair  of 
pointed  scissors  and  a  small  crotched  stick 
to  support  the  bunches  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  special  thinning  scissors  are  a 
most  useful  tool  -and  indeed  are  essential 
to  good  work.  Be  careful  at  all  times  not 
to  injure,  in  any  way,  the  fruits  that  are 
left — a  mere  scratch  now  will  become  an 
ugly  scar  later. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  rarely 
thinned  as  it  is  too  tedious  an  operation 
but  currants  and  gooseberries  that  are  to  be 
used  for  table  or  exhibition  purposes  can 
be  improved,  both  in  size  and  quality.  Cut 
off  about  half  the  number  of  bunches  of 
currants;  there  is  no  need  to  thin  the  ber- 
ries as  with  grapes.  With  gooseberries, 
just  pick  off  the  less  promising  fruits. 


The  Value  of  Green  Vegetables 


Bv  F.  M.  CHRISTIANSON 


Tf  people  generally  understood  the  value 
of  green  vegetables,  more  would  be  eaten 
and  there  would  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  of  patent  medicines. 

A  few  of  the  commoner  vegetables  that 
are  with  us  now  or  will  be  as  the  weeks  go 
by  are  worthy  a  little  attention,  for  their 
nutritive  and  physiological  effects. 

When  a  person  finds  himself  bilious  and 
the  liver  sluggish,  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  apothecary's  for  a  bottle  of  iron  and 
sodium,  let  him  eat  for  a  few  weeks  such 
vegetables  as  the  radish,  spinach,  onions, 
lettuce  and  chard.  These  abound  in  iron, 
chlorine  and  sodium — the  very  things  re- 
quired by  his  system.  It  is  always  well  to 
eat  as  many  of  them  as  possible  raw,  for 
cooking  changes  the  value  of  the  salts  they 
contain  and  some  are  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
cess. 

Again  suppose,  a  person  discovers  that 
he  is  nervous  and  irritable-  -rhen  a  sliort 
diet  course  in  celery  and  lettuce  is  in  order. 
Insomnia  may  be  removed  by  eating  freely 
of  green  onions  and  lettuce.  For  kidney 
ills,  eat  asparagus.  This  vegetable  induces 
perspiration  and  thus  rids  the  system  of 
impurities   by    the   stimulus   -iveu    I  lie    kid- 


neys. For  constipation  lettuce,  spinach, 
apples  and  carrots  may  be  eaten.  Then  all 
have  aperient  properties.  Pepper  grass  or 
water  cress  is  an  excellent  blood  purifier. 
This  green  may  be  sown  every  two  weeks 
and  so  find  a  place  on  the  table  through- 
out the  season.  Tomato  and  rhubarb  are 
full  of  oxalic  acid  which  is  cooling  to  the 
blood  and  very  refreshing  when  taken  in 
moderation.  These  vegetables  should  be 
used  freely  in  their  season.  People  that 
are  subject  to  gout  would  do  well  to  avoid 
the  tomato.  Cabbage,  brussels  sprouts, 
cauliflower,  and  kale  are  full  of  sulphur 
and  chlorine  and  when  young  are  succu- 
lent and  easily   digested. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  pleasant  veg- 
etable for  each  of  our  ills  if  we  but  search 
it  out.  A  little  forethought  on  the  part 
of  the  housewife  and  she  will  be  able  to 
serve  up  dishes  of  health  to  her  household. 

The  vegetables  should  be  fresh  and  when 
gathered  should  be  thrown  into  cold  water 
for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  also  better  to 
steam  the  vegetable  than  to  boil  it.  More 
of  the  flavor  is  preserved  and  it  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  water-soaked. 
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Ten  Million  Acres  of  Corn 

How  Iowa  Makes  Farming  Pay  on  Two-Hundred  Dollar  Land 


By  A.  M.  KEPPER 


SNUGGLED    beside    the 

Father  of  Waters,    whose 

strong  right     arm  guards 

her  upon    the    West,  lies 

Iowa,    fifty-five    thousand 

miles  of  undulating  fields, 

the  heart  of  the  corn  belt. 
There    are    long    level 

stretches  of  land  where,  on 

every  side,  one  looks  afar 

to  the  horizon.     Her  low 

hills  rise  gently   and  are 

lost  in  the  slightly  higher 

planes.     A  land  well  wat- 
ered !    Rivers  and  rivulets 

once  bordered    with  hard 

and  soft  woods,  that  have 

mostly  given  way  to  King 

Corn,  now  salute  the  corn's 

image     in     their     waters. 

Swamps  are  being  drained, 

sporty    hillsides    brought 

under  control,  rail  fences 

and  hedges  of  osage  orange 

that  served  the  purpose  of 

our  fathers,  are  being  dis- 
placed with     woven  wire, 

that  corn  rows  may     come  nearer  the 

line  fence. 

This  impetus  to  corn  production  was 

given  by  the  introduction     of     under 

drainage.  It  came  to  Iowa  over  thirty 
years  ago  when  the  first  tile  factories 
were  built  in  our  midst.    By  means  of 

these  tiles  the  surplus  water  is  carried 
off  and  the  soil  is  aerated.  These  burn- 
ed clay  tiles  are  one  foot  in  length  and 
from  3  inches  (used  for  short  lines  or 
branches)  up  to  8  and  even  12  inches 
in  diameter.  The  diameter  is  regulated 
by  the  fall,  and  the  distance  that  must 
be  travelled  to  obtain  an  outlet. 

Some  lands  are  closely  tiled.  The 
space  between  ditches  on  flat  ground  is 
from  6  to  8  rods;  sometimes  it  is  still 
smaller. 

The  price  of  this  tile  at  the  factory  is 
$13  per  thousand,  and  the  labor  for 
digging  ditches  not  over  two  spades 
deep,  costs  from  30  to  35  cents  per  rod. 
The  farmer  must  fill  the  ditches.  Drain- 
ing with  larger  tile  or  laving  it  deeper 
comes  much  higher.  Thus  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  lie  a  little  way 
beneath  the  plow.  The  aim  is  to  bring 
every  acre  to  its  highest  efficiency. 
Therefore,  factories  are  always  busy  and 
the  tile  drainer  always  at  it. 

Blessed  with  a  rich  soil  and  timely, 
humid,  almost  tropical  heat  the  mons- 
trous corn  crops  come  to  perfect  matur- 
ity.   Rainfall  at  times  is  too  copious  to 


The   2-horse   corn   cultivator  as  it  is  now  seen  in  Canada 


admit  of  always  planting  and  cultivat- 
ing corn  in  season  on  undrained  lands 
successfully.  Tile  is  the  key  that  un- 
locked the  gold  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
each  year  puts  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars — new,  clean  money — into  circu- 


Editor's  Note. — It  is  the  proud  boast  of 
many  Canadian  agriculturists  that  they  are 
steadily  pushing  the  alfalfa  and  corn  belt 
northwards.  Who  was  wild  enough  to  dream, 
even  ten  years  ago,  that  corn  could  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Edmonton?  Or,  who  would  consider  a  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  for  Alberta  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind  who  would  encourage  alfalfa 
all  over  that  province?  The  times  are  cer- 
tainly changing,  and  man  is  showing  his  con- 
quest over  nature  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
wild  soil  and  making  it  tassel  with  Corn  and 
blossom  with  Lucerne.  This  article  was  pre- 
pared at  our  request  in  order  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Canada  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  other  farming  districts  in  Canada 
and  United  States,  may  have  a  correct  idea 
of  how  the  greatest  corn  State  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union  handles  her  staple.  The  author 
lives  on  a  big  farm  there  and  knows  condi- 
tions perfectly. 


lation,  and  gives  to  Iowa  a  happy,  con- 
tented people  with  beautiful  homes.  It 
took  men  of  faith  and  courage,  and 
with  in  abiding  purpose  to  thus  plant 
their  hard  earned  money  in  the  soil, 
but   it  sprang  up  ami  brought   forth  a 


hundred  fold.  Land  prices 
rise  steadily  until  frequent 
sales  are  made  at  $200  and 
over  per  acre.  A  late  trans- 
fer in  south-east  Iowa  is 
of  an  80-acre  tract  at 
$262.50  per  acre  —  this 
land  to  be  used  solely  for 
farming  purposes.  No 
boom  is  on.  It  is  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  upward 
trend  for  years.  Good 
farming  has  done  it. 

100  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

During  the  past  year 
(1912)  there  were  over 
10,000,000  acres  planted 
to  this  crop  in  Iowa  which 
returned  to  the  world  432,- 
021,000  bushels— by  far 
the  greatest  total  produc- 
tion of  any  state  that  year. 
These  cobs  of  corn,  if 
placed  end  to  end,  would 
reach  nearly  twice  around 
the  world. 
In  the  better  drained  sections  of  the 
State  and  where  there  are  intelligently 
directed  efforts  the  harvest  that  falls  be- 
low 60  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered 
a  poor  yield.  Above  70  is  good;  100 
bushels  we  term  a  bumper,  and  it  is 
more  frequently  met  with  than  one 
would  believe  considering  the  average 
was  last  year  but  43  bushels.  It  is  a 
crop  of  year  round  interest  and  almost 
continuous  activity. 

When  the  song  of  October  frost  is  in 
the  air,  the  farmer  goes  through  his 
fields  choosing  the  best  ears  for  the 
seed  for  another  year,  hangs  them  in 
an  airy  shed  to  cure,  and  is  careful  be- 
fore hard  freezing  weather  comes  to  car- 
ry them  into  the  furnace  room.  This 
is  an  ideal  place  to  store  the  seed  that  is 
depended  upon  to  bring  another  har- 
vest, being  frost  proof  and  very  dry. 
Lacking  this  convenience  he  stores  it 
above  ground  in  a  warm  room.  Spe- 
cial seed  houses  are  rare  as  so  little  is 
required  to  plant  a  large  acreage.  Corn, 
so  kept,  has  strong  germinating  power. 
There  is  always  much  anxiety  about 
seed  conditions.  No  careful  farmer 
lakes  from  his  cribs  of  feeding  or 
market  corn  in  springtime  the  seed  that 
is  to  bring  another  harvest  except  in 
some  stress  of  circumstances,  or  where 
carelessness  is  rapidly  making  the 
fanner  into  a  candidate  for  the  poor- 
house. 
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Teams  ready  to  start  up  on  a  day's  work    in  preparation  of  a  coin   held   in   Iowa. 


Inning  slack  days  near  the  end  of 
winter,  a  test  box  is  arranged.  It  is  as 
large  as  convenient  and  bent  about  6 
inches  deep.  In  this  is  placed  2  inches 
of  wet  sawdust  over  which  is  stretched 
a  muslin  cover  that  has  been  spaced  into 
square  inches.  Each  space  number  to 
hold  the  grains  from  the  ear  to  be 
tested.  When  the  box  is  filled,  the  seed 
is  covered  with  a  damp  cotton  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  a  sunny  portion  of 
the  living  room. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  RIGHT   FARMING. 

In  from  five  to  seven  days  the  cover  is 
lifted- — care  being  taken  that  the  grains 
i  !n  not  become  dry  during  the  test — 
and  the  results  carefully  noted.  Not 
only  are  ears  thrown  out  whose  test 
grains  fail  to  germinate,  but  those  show- 
ing lack  of  vigor  in  growth  are  also 
discarded.  A  single  ear  that  fails  or 
gives  weakly  plants  would  greatly  lessen 
the  yield  on  a  single  acre.  This  fact  is 
generally  appreciated,  therefore  the 
careful  testing  of  seed.  Grains  from 
the  ends  of  ears  are  discarded  before 
the  corn  is  shelled  for  seeding.  The 
farmer,  depending  upon  the  planter 
to  regulate  the  number  of  grain-  in  a 
hill,  must  secure  uniform  seed. 

The  ideal  stand  is  three  stalks  in  each 
hill.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
some  regulate  the  planter  to  drop  four 
grains  and  when  corn  is  well  started,  it 
is  thinned  by  pulling  up  the  weakest 
stalk  in  each  hill. 

Occasionally  a  field  is  drilled  with 
the  corn  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the 
vow.  but  perhaps  99  per  cent,  is  dropped 
in  hills  3  feet  6  inches  apart  by  rows 
the  same  distance  from  each  other. 

When  tin-  crop  follows  small  grain. 
fall  plowing  is  practised.  It  makes  one 
fore-handed  and  a  little  independent 
during  the  springtime  hurry.  A  coat 
of  manure  or  clover  turned  under  in 
the  fall  gives  available  plant  food  by 
the  time  it     is  needed.     Green     clover 


turned  under  in  the  fall  does  not  render 
the  soil  acid  as  is  often  the  case  when 
it  is  turned  under  at  seeding  time. 

Commercial  fertilizers  have  as  yet 
had  to  be  used  in  Iowa  crop  yields,  al- 
though the  manure  spreader  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  Rotation  is  practised. 
Land,  too  long  continued  in  corn  with- 
out change,  becomes  infested  with 
worms.  The  best  rotation  is  two  corn 
crops,  followed  by  one  of  small  grain 
which  is  seeded  to  red  clover.  During 
June  the  clover  is  cut  for  hay  and  in 
early  fall  the  second  growth  is  turned 
under  to  add  humus  to  the  soil  and 
put  it  in  condition  to  bring  heavy 
crops  of  corn.  All  planting  is  subser- 
vient to  the  production  of  this  crop. 

CONSERVATION    HAS    BEGUN. 

When  corn  follows  corn  and  stalks  re- 
main in  the  field  as  do  millions  of  acres 
of  them,  they  are  broken  down  in  early 
spring  while  the  ground  is  still  frozen. 
As  soon  as  farming  begins,  far  too  many 


rake  and  burn  them,  but  as  more 
thought  is  given  to  soil  conservation, 
they  are  being  disked  and  turned  under 
with  the  plow. 

Preparation  of  ground  begins  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  soil  settled 
and  dry  enough  to  make  a  mellow  seed 
bed.  This  work  continues  before  and 
after  seeding  the  small  grain.  The 
most  popular  plow  is  now  the  gang  that 
turns  two  14-inch  furrows.  This  is 
drawn  by  four  or  five  horses,  depending 
upon  their  size.  The  Percheron  is  the 
most  used  of  any  draught  breed  in  Iowa 
crop  production.  Ground  is  plowed 
from  5  to  9  inches  deep.  The  deeper 
plowing  is  gaining  favor  rapidly. 

A  good  seed  bed  is  a  factor  in  yield 
and.  if  from  any  cause,  the  ground  be- 
comes packed,  it  |is  worked  and  re- 
worked with  disc  and  harrows.  Some- 
times the  cultivator  is  pressed  into  ser- 
vice to  loosen  the  top  soil  which  is  then 
harrowed  before  the  planter  is  started. 
Cheerfully  this  work  continues  at  every 
opportunity  or  need  until  seeding  time 
wlii cli  is  determined  by  weather  condi- 
tions to  a  great  extent  and  no  matter 
how  fair  the  days,  few  grains  are  en- 
trusted to  the  earth  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  May.  Should  there  be 
a  long  wet  and  cold  spell  seed  lying  un- 
derground may  rot  and  would  be  surely 
weakened.  Cutworms,  especially  on 
new  turned  sod,  do  much  damage  in 
cool,  wet  weather. 

If  by  May  10,  the  outlook  is  unfavor- 
able, planting  is  delayed  and  the  re- 
working of  the  ground  continued,  when 
possible,  in  order  to  kill  weeds.  This 
waiting  time  is  full  of  anxiety. 

NO  SLACKNESS  IN  SEEDTIME. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  days  arrive 
the  click  of  the  planter  is  heard  on 
every  side  until  about  June  1.  Farmers 
stretch   the  days  by  being  afield  early 


A  corn   shelter  at  work  on   an   Iowa   farm.      Note   the  pile   of   corn   cobs   at   the   side. 
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One  of  Iowa's  big  corn  fields  where  100    bushels  to  the  acre  is  making  that  State  famous. 


and  late,  sometimes  changing  teams  and 
men  so  the  machine  is  in  continuous 
operation  in  order  to  get  the  crop  in  by 
that  date.  Replanting  may  have  to  be 
done  later,  but  every  delay  beyond  this 
time  means  a  probable  loss  by  frost  in 
the  fall,  as  the  heavy  yielding  dent  var- 
ieties are  almost  wholly  grown.  The 
average  date  of  killing  frost  is  October 
15. 

It  is  a  good  help  in  cleaning  the 
fields  to  follow  the  planter  in  two  or 
three  days  with  the  harrow.  This  kills 
any  starting  weeds  and  erases  the 
planter  marks,  the  latter  is  quite  neces- 
sary on  rolling  ground  as  a  dashing 
rain  might  disturb  the  seed. 

Harrowing  must  take  place,  however, 
before  the  tender  corn  shoots  through 
the  soil  or  is  about  to  do  so  as  it  is  easily 
broken  off  and  at  this  stage,  would  be 
killed. 

Driving  horses,  when  the  farm 
affords  them,  are  usually  used  to  draw 
the  planter.  It  being  a  light  machine, 
action  is  in  demand  rather  than  the 
great  strength  of  the  draft  animal. 

When  corn  is  but  a  few  inches  high. 
the  cultivators  are  started  and  the 
farmers  charge  to  his  men  is  "not  the 
quantity  but  the  thoroughness  that 
(""iits  now."  Fenders,  to  keep 
the  dirt  off  the  young  plants  me 
adjusted,  and  the  steady  team 
creeps  along  the  rows  which  are 
usually  80 "  rods  long,  though 
often  160  rods.  The  men  watch 
closely  and  uncover  the  young 
plants  or  take  weed-  from  hills 
byhand  when  necessary.  This 
painstaking  is  an  important  step 

to  -ucci 

Machines  thai  dean  two  rows 
at  a  time  are  coming  into  £en- 
eral    use.      By   adding   another 


horse  to  his  team  one  man  can  do  the 
work  of  two,  especially  in  the  later  cul- 
tivations. Usually  the  soil  is  not  stirred 
deeply — the  object  is  to  kill  weeds  and 
keep  the  surface  from  becoming  packed. 

Fifty  acres  is  all  a  man  can  attend  to 
with  efficiency.  If  too  much  is  under- 
taken the  yield  is  cut  in  proportion.  The 
aim  is  to  give  from  three  to  five  plow- 
ings.  Rarely  does  work  stop  until  the 
corn  is  so  tall  that  it  breaks  when  pass- 
ing under  the  machine.  It  should  now 
shade  the  ground  effectually.  There 
is  little  ridging  of  soil  about  the  plants. 
merely  enough  to  cover  the  weeds  that 
are  too  close  to  the  hill  to  be  torn  out  by 
cultivation. 

All  labor  required  to  produce  this 
crop  is  performed  within  two  months 
from  time  of  planting.  June  is  the 
busiest  month  and  if  dry,  it  insures 
clean  culture. 

The  corn  plant  is  so  formed  that  the 
slightest  rainfall  is  utilized.  Its  broad 
leaves  catch  the  water  and  it  trickles  to 
the  roots.  So  wonderful  and  unerring 
is  this  performance  that  after  the  heavy 
midsummer  dews,  the  ground  for  a  few 
inches  around  the  corn  hill  will  be 
damp,  while  but  a  little  farther  away  no 
moisture  can  be  traced.    Tt  requires  en- 
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of  Malm  lambs  that   fattened   in  the       towa  coi 
topped  t  In'  i  Ihieago  ma  rkel . 


ormous  quantities  of  water  to  bring 
corn  to  its  perfection  and  nature  has 
taught  it  thrift. 

WHO  DOES  NOT  LIKE  A   CORNFIELD. 

When  this  crop  is  laid  by,  intense 
midsummer  heat  comes  over  all  the 
land.  The  dog  star  rages  and  all  na- 
ture drowses.  There  is  a  low  hum  of 
bees  abroad.  The  sun  strikes  with 
sweltering  fierceness.  Men  and  animals 
seek  the  shade,  but  the  corn  stands 
proudly  —  black,  green  and  shoulder 
high — with  yet  no  sign  of  tassel.  Like 
a  thing  of  intellect  it  curls  its  leaves  at 
mid-day  to  hide  the  moisture  from  its 
burning  power. 

While  heat  waves  quiver  above  the 
fields,  the  stock  markets  in  the  distant 
cities  sway  and  tremble  with  every 
breeze.  From  his  vantage  point,  the 
farmer  looks  upon  his  broad  fields  and 
smiles.  He  mops  his  streaming  brow 
lest  the  sweat  shut  out  the  fair  scene. 
Neighbor  greets  neighbor  and  the  hail 
is  Fine  corn  weather. 

Night  comes  nearer,  the  sun  creeps 
to  his  bed  in  the  far  north-west,  but  the 
heat  continues.  The  corn,  like  a  cun- 
ning trickster,  uncurls  its  leaves  and 
drinks  the  dew.  The  farmer  rolls  and 
tosses  through  the  night,  weary 
but  so  satisfied  with  conditions. 
I  le  now  plans  his  feeding  opera- 
tions, hies  to  Omaha  or  Kansas 
City  and  procures  the  range 
cattle  and  sheep  that  are  to  con- 
vert his  corn  into  ;i  finished  pro- 
duct. 

The  farmer  goes  to  the  stock- 
yards a  little  early,  before  the 
world  wakens  to  the  fact  that 
corn  is  again  king.  A  month 
goes  by.  the  bands  and  droves 
are  beginning  to  crowd  the  feed 
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lots.  The  corn  stretches  higher,  the  tas- 
sels spread  a  gray  green  sheen  over  all 
the  countryside,  the  shoots  appear.  It  is 
earing  time!  The  heat  continues.  A 
cloud  sends  across  the  heavens,  it  is 
joined  by  others  and  the  low  peel  of 
distant  thunder  is  heralded  with  joy. 
The  overcast  sky  pours  out  the  welcome 
rain,  and  the  clouds  melt  away.  The 
sun  is  all  the  brighter  since  the  shower. 
The  heat,  with  alternate  sun  and  rain, 
rushes  the  great  crop  to  maturity.  Ears 
hang  heavy  and  the  silk  browns.  As 
September  wanes  the  news  is  flashed 
across  the  wares,  Corn  is  safe  in  Iowa. 

THEY  MARKET  THE  CORN  ON  FOOT. 

There  is  now  a  scramble  among  the 
late  comers  for  feeders.  Prices  stiffen, 
the  waiting  farmer  waits  a  little  longer 
till  the  rush  is  over.  Business  takes  a 
new  life.  Manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  bankers  see  good  times  ahead.  With 
all  this  magnificent  yield  but  10  per 
cent,  leaves  the  state  as  corn.  It  is  con- 
verted into  some  finished  product. 

During  September,  binders  working 
similar  to  those  used  for  wheat  and  oats 
are  set  going  to  bring  the  corn  to  be  fed 
from  sbock  or  thrashed  or  shredded  to 
use  in  place  of  hay.  Corn  intended  for 
the  silo  is  also  cut  and  bound,  but  the 
great  bulk  is  left  in  where  autumn 
winds  and  frosts  prepare  it  for  the 
cribs. 

Husking  machines  have  not,  so  far, 
been  successful,  but,  the  Iowa  farm  boy 
is  dextrous.    He  puts  on  husking  gloves 


or  mittens  with  a  peg  to  part  the 
husks,  then  with  wagon  having  two 
pairs  of  sideboards  and  a  throw  board 
upon  the  side  opposite  from  which  he 
works  (he  has  no  time  to  run  around 
his  wagon  to  ears  overboard)  keeping 
his  team  on  an  almost  steady  move  per 
day.  One  lad,  Charles  Frickie,  of  Hen- 
ry County,  in  a  test  of  endurance  and 
skill,  won  the  championship  by  hvsk- 


The  Iowa  Farm  Home   of  the  Author. 

ing  252  bushels  in  10  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Wages  are  paid  by  the  bushel — from 
3%  cents  to  5  delivered  at  the  crib, 
price  depending  upon  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  the  condition  of  the  corn 
and  amount  of  help  available. 

Husking  time  is  a  busy  season  in- 
doors. Though  days  are  shorter  now, 
everyone  is  astir  long  before  it  is  light 
and  breakfast  is  over  in  time  that  when 


the  first  faint  streak  is  in  the  east  the 
rattle  of  empty  wagons  is  heard  and  in 
the  gray  of  the  early  morning  there  is 
a  whack,  whack  against  the  throwboard 
that  continues  all  day  long. 

Such  wonderful  appetites  as  this  vig- 
orous exercise  develops  in  the  farm 
boys.  Pumpkin  pies,  fried  chicken  and 
sweet  potatoes,  white  bread,  and  the 
more  staying  corn  product,  and  dough- 
nuts are  prepared  in  unbelievable  quan- 
tities and  as  mysteriously  disappear  as 
if  some  unseen  helpers  were  at  the  table. 

Each  boy  expects  a  smoking  hot  din- 
neer  as  soon  as  his  load  is  cribbed  which 
is  any  hour  between  ten  and  eleven- 
thirty  a.m.  He  hurries  to  the  field  and 
brings  in  another.  Two  loads  is  his 
day's  work  and  he  places  it  in  the  crib 
by  means  of  an  elevator  or  dump  to  be 
led  to  the  live  stock  that  pour  in  from 
all  the  ranges  from  Texas  to  Idaho  and 
West  to  the  Rockies,  to  be  finished  for 
Eastern  trade.  It  also  feeds  and  fattens 
the  hogs  that  are  home-bred  in  such 
quantities  that  more  than  ten  thousand 
leave  Iowa  every  day  in  the  year,  fat- 
tened upon  the  corn  that  supplies  the 
world  with  the  famous  lard  hog.  A 
portion  of  this  crop  awaits  an  upturn  in 
the  corn  market — which  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and 
when  prices  are  considered  right,  the 
neighbors  gather  and  the  great  shellers 
empty  the  cribs  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
bushels  per  minute,  into  waiting  wag- 
ons.   Thus  Iowa's  staple  goes  to  market. 


The  Rising  Market 

One  of  Van  Loan's  Humorous  Stories  Suggested  by  Inundated  Towns 


THE  long  freight  train  rattled  and 
wheezed  as  it  came  to  a  standstill;  the 
overworked  engine  sent  forth  a  series 
of  melancholy  hoots,  and  Vestibule 
Slim,  traveling  man,  cautiously  opened 
the  side  door  of  his  private  car  and  look- 
ed out  upon  a  Avet  world.  To  the  east- 
ward, the  broken  Colorado  landscape 
melted  away  into  a  leaden  horizon ;  and 
to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
until  the  vista  was  closed  by  a  distant 
line  of  mountains,  there  was  nothing 
but  water. 

"Oh,  you  Noah!"  said  Vestibule  Slim 
irreverently.  "This  is  your  weather,  all 
right,  and  this  ark's  stranded  here  for 
the  present." 

To  the  north  a  lowering  smoke-pall 
marked  the  smelters  of  Granada. 

"It  can't  be  more'n  three  miles — or 
maybe  four,"  thought  Slim.  "This 
train  may  be  here  a  week ;  and,  with  all 
this  water  in  the  Arkansas  River, 
there'll  be  something  doing  in  Granada 
to-night." 


By  CHARLES  E.  VAN  LOAN 

Being  a  man  of  action,  Slim  wasted 
no  time  in  thought.  Lowering  himself 
to  the  ties,  he  splashed  on  his  way,  and 
the  hardened  train-crew  jeered  as  they 
watched  him  skip  through  the  puddles. 

Slim  was  right;  there  was  something 
doing  in  Granada.  The  spring  freshets 
had  brought  disaster.  The  yellow  Ar- 
kansas had  broken  its  banks,  and  the 
business  section  of  the  town  was  under 
water.  A  steady  tide  rolled  down  the 
main  street.  Boxes,  barrels,  oil-cans, 
and  small  buildings  rode  slowly 
through  the  town.  On  the  sidewalks 
the  merchants  watched  the  desolation, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  stay. 

Through  this  lively  scene  moved  Ves- 
tibule Slim,  noting  everything  with  the 
quick  glance  of  the  trained  observer. 
He  had  seen  spring  floods  before,  but 
never  one  so  large. 

Late  that  night  a  statue  of  a  man, 


done  in  rich  yellow  mud,  stood  at  the 
door  of  Granada's  city  jail,  one  hand 
on  the  bell-cord.  A  surly,  black-beard- 
ed man  in  blue  overalls  unlocked  the 
heavy  door  and  peered  out. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  asked  the 
night  turnkey  savagely. 

The  statue  planted  one  yellow  boot  in- 
side the  door. 

"I  want  the  main  guy,  and  I  want 
him   quick —  understand?" 

The  surly  man  laughed. 

"What  do  you  think  he  is?  A  por- 
poise? Do  you  think  a  city  marshal 
lives  in  the  jail?" 

"I  don't  care  where  he  lives,"  said 
Slim.  "I  want  to  see  him.  You  get 
him  for  me,  right  now,  if  you  have  to 
bring  him  on  your  back.  I  ain't  going 
to  be  responsible  if  you  don't." 

The  last  sentence  was  delivered  so 
impressively  that  it  rather  staggered  the 
turnkey.     He  wavered. 

"All*  right,"  said  he  at  length.  'Til 
go  after  him;  but  it  better  be  import- 
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ant  or  he'll  half  kill  you  for  draggin' 
him  out  a  night  like  this.  I  ain't  sure 
he  won't  do  it,  anyhow." 

The  mud  on  Slim's  clothes  was  dry 
and  caked  before  the  city  marshal  ap- 
peared. He  was  a  big  man;  but  in  a 
rubber  coat  and  hip  boots  he  seemed  a 
giant,  and  there  was  a  suggestive  bulge 
at  his  hip  as  he  sat  down.  The  city 
marshal  of  Granada  had  to  be  a  gun 
man;  and,  in  order  that  none  might 
misunderstand  this  fact,  he  wore  his 
yellow  hair  long  and  sported  an  im- 
mense black  slouch-hat. 

"Send  this  flunky  away,"  said  Slim, 
waving  his  hand  toward  the  indignant 
turnkey.  "What  I've  got  to  say  ain't 
for  anybody  but  real  people." 

"I  like  your  nerve!"  said  the  mar- 
shal.    "Better  beat  it,  Bill." 

Bill  dripped  away  down  the  corridor, 
grumbling  under  his  breath.  The  mar- 
shal, after  one  look  at  Vestibule  Slim, 
was  vainly  trying  to  identify  the  face 
as  one  on  his  collection  of  posters. 

"Well,"  said  the  city  marshal  ami- 
ably, "I  suppose  you  want  to  give  your- 
self up  and  split  the  reward.  How 
much  is  it  that's  offered?" 

"It's  a  gold-mine,"  said  Slim.  "It's 
a  United  States  mint !" 

There  was  a  deep  glint  in  the  mar- 
shal's eye  as  he  leaned  forward,  and  he 
shot  his  question  like  a  bullet: 

"Bank  or  train  robbery?" 
>  "Nothing  like  that."  said  Slim.     "I 
ain't  done  nothing.     This  is  a  legiti- 
mate business  proposition." 

"Well,  of  all  the—"  The  marshal's 
vocabulary  failed  him.  "Have  you  got 
me  out  a  night  like  this  just  to — " 

"Just  a  second,"  interposed  Slim. 
"Gimme  a  chance  to  get  my  bets  down. 
Marshal,  this  town  is  under  water.  Ev- 
ery business  house  on  Main  Street  is 
going  to  be  flooded  before  morning. 
Everybody's  so  busy  saving  his  own 
stuff  that  the  merchants  can't  hire  help 
to  go  into  the  cellars  and  basements, 
and  the  storekeepers  stand  to  lose  a 
fortune." 

"Tell  me  something  I  don't  know," 
growled  the  marshal. 

"In  a  minute,"  pleaded  Slim.  "Do 
you  know  how  much  money  they're  of- 
fering men  to-night  to  work  in  those 
flooded  cellars?  Five — dollars — an — 
hour!  And  they  can't  get  'em  at  any 
price. _  The  only  way  they'll  ever  get 
men  into  those  cellars  is  to  drive  'em 
down  there.  You  could  drive  'em  if 
you  had  the  men,  and  I  know  where 
you  can  get  'em !" 

"Git  somewhere!"  said  the  city  mar- 
shal venomously.  "Git  somewhere !  Quit 
ravin'  and  come  down  to  cases!" 

"I  suppose  you  keep  a  register  here 
at  this  hotel,"  said  Slim  pleasantly. 
"You'll  probably  know  how  many  ho- 
boes you've  got' in  here  to-night?" 

"About  thirty,"  said  the  marshal. 
"Why?" 

"And  I  know  where  vou   can    grab 


thirty  more,"  said  Slim  quickly. 
"There  ain't  a  wheel  turning  on  any 
of  these  roads;  there  ain't  a  way  for 
any  man  who's  in  this  town  to  get  out, 
unless  he's  a  good  swimmer,  and  the 
swimmin's  bad  this  time  of  year. 
You've  got  these  'boes  dead  to  rights. 
You  can  give  'em  a  spiel  about  the  law 
allowin'  you  to  press  'em  into  service, 
same  as  you  can  grab  any  citizen  to 
make  him  fight  a  forest  fire.  Any  'bo 
knows  that.  Now,  then,  you  don't 
have  to  appear  in  this  thing  at  all. 
You  furnish  the  hoboes,  and  I'll  handle 
the  storekeepers,  make  all  the  con- 
tracts, collect  the  money,  and  we'll  split 
it  up.     Are  you  on?" 

The  marshall  hesitated,  and  Slim 
fired  the  deciding  shot. 

"Sixty  men  at  five  dollars  an  hour — 
ten  hours  a  day,"  said  he  softly.  "That's 
worth  trying  for,  ain't  it?" 

The  marshal  brought  the  front  legs 
of  his  chair  to  the  floor  with  a  bang. 

"Where  did  you  say  I  could  get  the 
rest  of  those  tramps?"  he  asked. 

"I  thought  you'd  see  it  that  way," 
said  Slim.  "Now,  I'll  go  out  and  rustle 
around  among  the  storekeepers.  I'll 
contract  to  deliver  so  many  men  to  each 
store,  as  far  as  they'll  go.  It  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  give  these  fellows  some 
money.    That'll  keep  'em  quiet." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  city 
marshal.  "I'll  treat  'em  white.  We  can 
arrange  to  get  'em  out  at  work  before 
day-light  in  the  morning,  and  bring 
'em  back  here  after  dark.  If  there's 
any  holler  from  the  merchants,  you 
square  it  without  lugging  me  into  the 
thing.  Now,  where  can  I  find  the  rest 
of  these  fellows?" 


II. 


That  night  the  freight-yards  were 
scientifically  and  painstakingly  raided. 
The  victims,  protesting  bitterly,  were 
haled  through     deep     water     to     the 

"I  been  to  jail  a  many  a  time,"  com- 
plained Boston  Red,  "but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  had  a  cop  come  after 
me  in  a  boat.  This  ain't  moral,  this 
ain't.  Even  a  cop  ought  to  be  abed 
an'  asleep  a  night  like  this." 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
real  prisoners  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells 
sniffed  unbelievingly. 

"Am  I  crazy?"  asked  a  second-story 
man  of  his  cell-mate,  "or  do  I  smell 
ham  and  aigs?     And  regular  coffee?" 

On  the  lower  floor  were  the  large 
steel  cells,  commonly  known  as  the 
tanks.  Prisoners  of  no  class  or  stand- 
ing were  herded  into  the  tanks,  and 
this  morning  there  were  sixty-seven  of 
them. 

"I  wish  I  may  die,"  said  the  second- 
story  man  a  few  minutes  later,  "if  they 
ain't  feedin'  them  hoboes  ham  an' 
aigs!     What's  going  to  happen?" 

The  tramps  were  none  the  less  mysti- 
fied, but  deeply  grateful. 


"This  is  class!"     said  Boston     Red 
cheerily  over  his  second  cup  of  coffee. 
"This  sure  is  class!     This  here     head 
constable's  a  human  man,  that's  what 
he  is!    Me  for  him!" 

A  heavy  door  banged,  and  the  "hu- 
man man"  stood  among  his  guests. 
Taking  a  position  under  the  electric 
light,  he  drew  from  his  inside  pocket  a 
paper  liberally  plastered  with  seals  and 
ribbons.  He  unfolded  the  document 
with  deliberation. 

"Accordin'  to  the  law  and  the  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,"  said  he  in  a 
loud  official  voice,"  prisoners  waitin' 
trial  for  minor  offences  can  be  pressed 
int  oservice  in  time  of  fire,  flood,  or  act 
of  God.  This  town  is  flooded,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  work  that's  got  to  be 
done.  You're  going  to  do  it!  I've  got 
the  right  to  make  you  work  for 
nothing;  but  I'm  a  white  man,  I  am, 
and  I  believe  in  treatin'  everybody 
white.  A  dollar  an  hour  is  what  these 
storekeepers  are  offerin',  and  I'll  split 
it  up  with  you." 

The  marshal  paused  for  breath. 

"Urn  -  m  -  m!"  said  Boston  Red 
thoughtfully.  "Might  have  known 
them  ham  and  eggs  meant  some- 
thing." 

"I'm  a  white  man,"  repeated  the  mar- 
shal belligerently,  "but  I'm  troubled 
with  large  black  spots  if  I'm  peeved. 
Anyhow,  four  a  day  is  pretty  soft  for 
hoboes,  and  I  eat  and  sleep  you.  Fall 
in  by  the  door,  there !" 

During  the  night  Vestibule  Slim 
splashed  up  and  down  Granada's  streets 
bringing  hope  with  him.  He  promised 
to  deliver  labor  at  daylight,  and  the 
merchants  received  him  with  thanks- 
giving. They  had  found  that  Gran- 
ada's lawful  citizens  were  opposed  to 
drowning  in  dark  cellars  with  their 
arms  full  of  canned  peaches. 

The  laborers  arrived  just  before  day- 
light, each  squad  under  the  supervision 
of  a  friend  whom  the  marshal  could 
trust.  Many  of  the  recruits  expressed 
reluctance  to  enter  the  cold  water  with- 
out hip-boots;  but  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them  that  the  water  was  neck 
deep  in  most  places — in  extreme  cases 
of  incipient  mutiny  it  was  pointed  out 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun — they  saw  the 
fault  in  their  contention,  and  plunged 
in  bravely. 

Men  who  had  never  worked  before 
and  have  never  worked  since,  having 
but  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  wa- 
ter in  any  form,  performed  marvels. 
Knee  -  deep,  waist-deep,  shoulder-deep, 
they  splashed  and  floundered  about  in 
the  cellars,  and  brought  out  what  they 
found  there,  the  merchants  thought- 
fully providing  powerful  stimulants. 

Vestibule  Slim  was  everywhere,  the 
buffer  between  supply  and  demand. 

"If  there's  any  holler  coming,"  said 
he  to  the  merchants,  "holler  to  me. 
I'm  the  admiral  of  this  navy!" 
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That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
The  submarine  brigade,  wrapped  in 
coarse  blankets,  its  clothes  drying  on 
the  jail  radiators,  examined  its  toes 
and  blasphemed  heartily.  The  city  mar- 
shal, seated  in  his  small  office  at  the 
jail,  watched  with  glistening  eyes  while 
Vestibule  Slim  counted  the  receipts. 

"Hear  that  rain?"  asked  Slim,  as  he 
neatly  stacked  a  double  handful  of  gold 
pieces.  "The  market  is  rising,  I  tell 
you,  marsh.  It's  rising  about  an  inch 
every  fifteen  minutes.  The  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand — " 

"How  much  you  got  there?"  rather 
illogically  asked  the  marshal. 

Slim  skimmed  lightly  over  several 
stacks  of  shining  gold  pieces,  rustled 
through  a  roll  of  currency,  and  grinned 
as  he  announced  the  total. 

"Thirty-one  hundred  bucks,"  said  he. 
"Not  so  bad  for  a  starter !" 

"Bad?"  gasped  the  marshal.  "I 
didn't  know  there  was  that  much  mon- 
ey in  the  world!" 

"When  you've  got  something  that 
other  people  have  to  have,  and  you've 
got  all  of  it  there  is,  you  can  charge 
any  price  and  get  away  with  it,"  said 
Slim  wisely.  "That's  what  makes  a 
trust.  Wish't  we  had  some  more  men. 
Can't  you  take  a  boat  and  go  through 
the  railroad-yards  again?  They're 
worth  fifty  a  day,  you  know." 

"Son,"  said  the  marshal  admiringly, 
"you're  sure  a  curly  wolf  with  long 
claws.  If  I  had  your  brains  and  my 
good  looks,  I'd  be  up  in  Denver,  makin' 
faces  at  the  mint!  Gimme  a  little  of 
that,  till  I  go  out  and  pay  off  the  hired 
hands." 

The  sight  and  the  feel  of  real  money 
aroused  in  those  blanketed  sufferers  a 
flash  of  false  gaiety.  Seven  poker- 
games  formed  in  as  many  minutes. 

At  midnight  the  marshall's  boatman 
arrived  with  a  single  prisoner — a  squat, 
under-sized  man  with  a  villainous  face 
and  a  taste  for  argument. 

"A  rotten  poor  catch!"  grunted  the 
marshal  contemptuously.  "Why,  he 
ain't  half  a  man!" 

"Look  here!"  the  little  man  explod- 
ed. "What's  this  pinch  for?  I  ain't  no 
common  hobo.  I've  got  money.  Be- 
sides, I  ain't  done  nothing." 

"Maybe  not,"  said  the  marshal  sooth- 
ingly, "but  you're  going  to  do  some- 
thing to-morrow.  Put  him  in  with  the 
rest.5' 

Next  day  the  good  work  went  on 
swimmingly.  The  water  was  still  ris- 
ing, and  the  submerged  sixty-seven  and 
a  half  had  a  frightful  ten  hours.  They 
railed  at  the  law  and  cursed  their  over- 
seers, but  a  sawed-off  shotgun  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  argument ;  and,  besides, 
there  was  no  way  of  leaving  town. 

The  new  prisoner,  christened  Pitts- 
burgh Shorty,  was  assigned  to  a  cellar 
with  four  feet  of  water  in  it,  where  he 
moved  about  like  some  strange  aquatic 
monster,  breathing  through  his  nose. 


That  night  there  was  more  money 
to  be  divided  between  the  marshal  and 
Vestibule  Slim. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  latter,  "I  ain't 
going  to  carry  all  this  dough  around 
with  me.  I've  known  whole  families 
to  be  murdered  for  less.  Haven't  you 
got  a  bank-account?" 

"If  I  had,  would  I  be  a  city  marshal?" 
asked  that  dignitary  reproachfully. 
"And,  what's  more,  I  wouldn't  dare  op- 
en one  now  and  begin  depositing  a 
bunch  like  this  every  day.  People  would 
talk." 

"What's  the  matter  with  this  safe  of 
your?"  asked  Slim.  "It  looks  like  a 
good  one." 

"It  ought  to  be,"  said  the  marshal 
proudly.  "It  stuck  the  city  eight  hun- 
dred bucks.  I'm  the  only  one  that 
knows  the  combination;  and  there's  a 
big  box  inside  that  we  can  put  the  whole 
thing  in,  and  leave  it  there  till  we 
split." 

III. 

For  six  terrible  days  the  unwilling 
saviours  of  a  city's  goods  endured  mar- 
tyrdom by  water.  Revolt  was  in  the 
air.  The  cold  water  had  entered  their 
very  souls.  The  novelty  of  the  work 
had  worn  off,  and  so  had  most  of  the 
skin  on  their  hands  and  feet. 

"The  law!"  said  Boston  Red  with  a 
rattling  volley  of  profanity.  "Does  the 
law  say  that  any  hick  constable  can 
grab  me  and  make  me  wade  in  ice-wa- 
ter till  my  toes  drop  off?  I  ain't  a 
healthy  guy,  anyway ;  and  there's  weak- 
lings in  my  family.  I  ain't  had  a  long 
breath  this  week.  Maybe  what  I  got  is 
the  scurvy.  They  tell  me  you  get  that 
by  being  around  water  too  much." 

"No,"  said  a  lean,  blue  -  nosed  man 
called  'Frisco  Slat,  "I  had  a  girl  once 
that  took  in  washin'.  Her  hands  used 
to  be  like  that.  It  ain't  no  disease.  Any- 
how, the  trains  will  be  runnin'  in  an- 
other day  or  so ;  an'  me  to  grab  the  first 
rattler  I  see,  if  it's  the  last  official  act  of 
my  life !  I'd  have  done  better  to  enlist 
in  the  regular  salt-water  navy  that  time 
my  folks  wanted  me  to!" 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  the 
waters  were  receding.  The  yellow  Ar- 
kansas was  sullenly  retiring  to  its  bed, 
leaving  a  sea  of  mud  behind. 

On  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the 
work,  Pittsburgh  Shorty  and  three  oth- 
ers were  turned  over  to  Casey  &  Zolin- 
ski,  who  sold  mining-supplies.  Casey, 
who  had  a  bitter  tongue,  stood  at  the 
cellar  entrance,  and  watched  Shorty, 
who  came  waddling,  nose  deep,  with  a 
case  of  giant-powder  held  above  his 
head. 

"You're  a  fine  kind  of  a  shrimp  to 
be  gettin'  five  dollars  an  hour!"  said 
Casey.  "You  ought  to  be — hey,  there! 
What  did  you  drop  that  powder  for?" 

Pittsburgh  Shorty  went  under  twice 


before  he  was  rescued  by  his  fellow  la- 
borers. That  evening,  when  Vestibule 
Slim  called  to  collect  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, Mr.  Zolinski,  who  handled  the 
money  for  the  firm,  put  in  a  further  ob- 
jection. 

"Dot  sawed-off  feller,  he's  no  good!" 
said  he  angrily.  "First  he  drops  a 
whole  case  of  powder  in  the  water,  an' 
then  he  don't  do  a  thing  but  set  around 
and  set  around,  and  says  he's  thinking 
and  I  shall  not  bother  him.  For  five 
dollars  an  hour,  he  thinks!  Don't  I 
catch  him  stealing  some  miners'  fuse? 
And  when  I  ask  him  what  for  he  wants 
it,  he  says  he  don't  know;  he's  swallow- 
ed so  much  water  this  week,  he  says 
it's  gone  to  his  brains  and  he  ain't  re- 
sponsible. I  shall  pay  him  five  dollars 
an  hour?    Fooeyl" 

That  night,  as  Pittsburgh  Shorty 
waddled  back  to  the  jail,  he  seemed  sil- 
ent and  preoccupied,  and  in  his  eye 
there  was  a  purely  professional  light. 
He  carried  a  small  bundle  under  his 
arm. 

At  the  jail  the  marshal  delivered  his 
second  address. 

"You  can  sleep  late  to-morrow, 
men,"  said  he.  "You're  about  through 
with  your  work  now.  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  you've  done  fine.  The  town 
ought  to  be  proud  of  you.  Of  course, 
you've  all  got  money  to  show  for  it — 
a  lot  of  money,  these  hard  times." 

Late  that  night  Vestibule  Slim  and 
the  marshal  were  undressing  in  Slim's 
room  at  the  Granada  House,  two  blocks 
from  the  jail.  The  marshal,  being 
somewhat  thrifty,  had  accepted  Slim's 
invitation  to  remain  for  the  night.  Slim 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out  at 
the  stars. 

"The  market  is  falling,  marsh,"  he 
remarked.  "This  is  the  end  of  our 
good  thing.  I'll  bet  there  ain't  a  'bo 
in  the  whole  country  who  won't  travel 
a  thousand  miles  to  skip  this  town  next 
time  there's  a  flood.  These  fellows  won't 
ever  bother  you.  They'll  be  too  busy 
gettin'  out  of  town  the  quickest 
way." 

The  marshall  thoughtfully  removed 
one  rubber  boot. 

"I  believe  I'll  turn  'em  all  loose," 
said  he.    "That's  the  best  way." 

"I'm  going  to  duck  out  myself  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  Slim,  drawing 
the  blanket  up  around  his  ears.  "We'll 
go  down  to  the  jail  the  first  thing  when 
we  get  up,  and  split  the  bank-roll. 
There's  a  little  more  than  nine  thous- 
and apiece.  That's  bread  on  the  wa- 
ters for  you." 

"Bread!"  ejaculated  the  marshal  rev- 
erently.    "It's  angel-cake!" 

Thus,  side  by  side,  the  oddly  assorted 
couple  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  each  to 
dream  of  the  things  that  nine  thous- 
and dollars  would  buy. 

(Continued  on  page  75.) 
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Culling  Out  the  Farm  Waste 

Managerial  Ability  Performing  Field  Labor  is  a  Profit-Consumer 


AGRICULTURAL  economy  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  the  average  farmer 
striving  to  decrease  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
mechanical  and  human  labor.  The 
general  countryman  should  make  a 
maximum  use  of  what  he  has  instead 
of  worrying  about  what  he  has  not  and 
probably  never  will  have.  Too  many 
of  our  fanners  find  it  easy  to  talk  about 
how  their  neighbor's  places  should  be 
managed,  yet  these  same  operators 
meet  with  lots  of  difficulty  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  their  own  farms  show  a 
cash  balance  at  the  year-end.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  discrepancies 
which  obtain  between  what  Farmer 
Jones  says  he  would  do  were  he  manag- 
ing and  operating  Neighbor  Gray's 
place  and  what  Farmer  Jones  really 
accomplishes  on  his  home  farm  are  the 
true  measure  of  the  surplus  capacity 
and  efficiency  that  annually  are  wasted 
on  Canadian  farms. 

Talk  is  cheap,  while  experienced  ac- 
tions are  usually  costly.  Too  many  far- 
mers are  extravagant  producers  of  talk 
and  miserly  hoarders  of  possible  sup- 
porting actions  that  would  tend  to  back 
up  their  assertions.  In  a  word  the  ra- 
tio that  exists  between  actualities  and 
possibilities  in  farming  spells  a  huge 
yearly  waste.  The  prosperous  farming 
community  usually  boasts  of  men  who 
say  little  and  do  much  while  the  region 
of  inferior  earning  ability  ordinarily 
supports  a  wealth  of  talkers  and  a 
dearth  of  doers.  In  consequence  the 
annual  farm  wastes  of  a  certain  com- 
munity depend  largely  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  farmers  that  compose  the  re- 
gion. A  district  peopled  by  foreign 
farmers  of  German,  French,  or  Portu- 
gese extraction  quite  commonly  exhi- 
bits habits  of  frugality  and  tendencies 
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Editor's  Note. — Last  fall  as  I  journeyed 
from  Saskatoon  to  Edmonton  I  could  count 
I  iy  night  forty  fires  all  in  view  at  one 
time  on  one  side  of  the  train.  Thus  were 
the  straw  crops  of  the  prairies  being  offered 
up  to  the  god  of  the  wheat  dollars.  Side 
trips  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  provinces 
displayed  how  farmers  are  allowing  wastes 
in  machinery  operations  and  the  lack  of  live 
stock  husbandry.  But  this  is  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  West  by  any  means.  Many 
of  our  Ontario  farms  have  been  big  offend- 
ers in  the  matter  of  conservation.  The  waste 
of  liquid  manures  from  the  average  barn- 
yard, the  deplorable  loss  from  the  shocked 
corn  fields,  the  valueless  hay  crops  owing  to 
their  late  cutting,  the  lack  of  care  to  ma- 
chinery, the  old  worm  and  stump  fences  with 
their  wealth  of  weeds,  the  way  many  farm- 
ers cultivate  their  land,  thereby  hastening 
the  evaporation  of  moisture — these  all  con- 
stitute severe  indictments  against  the  aver- 
age farmer.  Compared  with  these  the  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Denmark,  and  German  farm- 
ers stand  out  in  striking  relief.  How  these 
farmers  conserve  their  opportunities  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in 
Farmer's  Magazine  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  farmer  who  is  out  to  make  money  and 
character  is  always  eager  to  know.  The 
writer  of  this  article  is  a  well-known  agri- 
cultural writer. 


toward  conservation.  On  the  other 
hand  regions  in  which  our  native  Can- 
adians predominate  not  uncommonly 
are  characterized  by  profuse  prodigality 
and  willsome  waste  of  farm  machinery, 
grain  crops,  hay  and  straw,  while  live 
stock  is  maintained  under  inferior  con- 
ditions as  regards  feeding  and  housing. 

MANY    WASTE   BECAUSE   OF   ABUNDANCE. 

However  farm  wastes  are  not  always 
restricted  to  backward  communities  that 
practice  poor  systems  of  management. 
Quite  often  lamentable  losses  occur  in 


the  supposedly  most  profitable  regions 
that  are  pursuing  up-to-date  methods. 
Oft  times  it  is  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  community  that  errs.  In  both  cases 
the  bad  practice  results  from  the  tend- 
ency towards  wastefulness.  The  vast 
areas  of  cheap  lands,  especially  in  the 
prairies  are  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  tendencies  that  are  apparently  in- 
herent among  many  classes  of  farmers 
to  annually  waste  both  produce  and  ma- 
chinery. The  taming  of  the  continent 
will  not  last  forever,  the  farmer  has  ar- 
rived at  a  position  of  economic  inde- 
pendence yet  in  the  main  he  refuses  to 
treasure  what  he  has. 

You  may  ask  how  the  enormous  an- 
nual wastes  in  the  farming  industry 
occur  and  I  will  answer  by  referring 
you  to  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
that  are  never  threshed  in  the  North- 
western States  as  well  as  in  our  great 
North-West.  This  grain  is  cut  and 
shocked  and  then  it  is  left  in  the  field 
to  rot  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  or  because  of  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  threshing  outfits  to  cater  to  the 
needs  of  the  locality  or  because  unfav- 
orable weather  arrives  before  the  belated 
threshing  operations  are  completed. 
Poor  management  is  manifest  in  such 
cases  as  the  careful  planner  is  never 
handicapped  in  his  work  on  account  of 
a  dearth  of  machines  or  hired  hands. 
During  the  past  year  approximately 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  small  grain 
crop  of  North  Dakota  was  largely  wast- 
ed as  a  result  of  just  such  inefficient 
management.  Likewise  in  this  land  of 
big  scale  farming  there  is  a  bumper  an- 
nual waste  of  fodder  and  litter  in  the 
millions  of  tons  of  straw  that  are  burned 
subsequently  to  the  threshing  opera- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
majority  of  tlii^  straw  could  be  profit- 
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From    10   to   20  per  cent,   of  Dakota's  grain  crop  is  annually 
wasted   on  account  of  the    scarcity  of  laborers  and  machines. 


A   waste   results   where    corn   fodder   is   left   in   the   shock   until 
it   is  covered  with   snow.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  Canada. 
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Too  many  buildings  on  a  farm  causes   a  waste   of   time    and   labor. 


ably  converted  into  beef  by  turning 
loose  a  number  of  feeding  cattle  in  a 
yard  wberein  the  straw  could  be  stacked 
on  every  farm  . 

BURNING  STRAW   ON   THE  PRAIRIES. 

For  example  in  North  Dakota  alone 
about  twelve  million  tons  of  straw  were 
burned  during  the  past  year.  One 
night  in  riding  from  Saskatoon  to  Ed- 
monton I  counted  40  fires,  all  in  view  at 
one  time.  This  amount  is  only  typical 
of  that  which  is  wasted  in  other  regions 
of  the  North-western  Grain  Belt.  There 
is  only  one  solution  of  the  straw  prob- 
lem and  that  is  to  feed  this  by-product 
of  the  threshing  operation  to  beef  steers. 
It  does  not  pay  to  bale  the  straw,  and 
to  try  to  sell  the  material  on  the  cen- 
tral market  as  it  costs  more  to  pack  and 
ship  the  crop  to  market  than  the  straw 
will  sell  for.  Similarly  it  does  not  pay 
to  rot  the  straw  for  fertilizer  as  this  re- 
quires considerable  time  and  labor  as 
well  as  taking  up  the  use  of  quite  a  por- 
tion of  land.  Experiments  thus  far 
conducted  have  indicated  no  great  pro- 
fit will  result  from  the  methods  em- 
ployed of  converting  the  straw  into 
paper.  Accordingly  the  only  sensible 
and  practical  method  of  handling  this 
by-product  centres  in  converting  the 
straw  into  beef  on  the  home  farm  as  this 
will  make  for  a  bumper  manure  pile  for 
soil  enrichment  purposes  as  well  as  fav- 
oring the  marketing  of  the  straw  crop 
at  a  snug  profit  to  the  individual  farm. 

The  Corn  Belt  is  also  not  without 
many  wasteful  methods.  Too  many 
farmers  cut  and  shock  their  corn  only 
to  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  field  too  long 
so  that  the  early  winter  snows  have  be- 
gun before  the  work  of  husking  the 
corn  crop  or  of  transferring  the  fodder 
to  the  feedlot  or  barn  is  attempted.  In 
consequence  there  occurrs  not  only  a 
material  loss  in  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn,  but  in  addition  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  crop  is  considerably  increased  as 
extra  labor  is  required  to  shovel  away 
the  snow  and  to  fit  the  crop  for  use  in 
the  ration.  In  regions  where  the  ears 
are  merely  snapped  from  the  stalks  and 
cattle  are  turned  into  the  stalk  fields  to 


rustle  the  fodder  this  loss  is  controlled, 
although  the  best  method  is  to  care  for 
the  harvested  crop  at  the  proper  time 
just  as  soon  as  the  corn  has  cured  suffi- 
ciently in  the  shock  before  the  beginn- 
ing of  winter  with    its    abundance  of 


snow. 


LOSSES  IN   PLOWING. 


Furthermore  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  land  is  prepared  for  a  crop  there  oft 
times  occurs  many  needless  wastes  of 
land,  labor,  time,  and  capital.  The  far- 
mer who  pursues  the  triangular  method 
of  plowing  a  three-cornered  field  wastes 
much  time  in  turning  corners  as  well 
as  making  an  awkward  job  of  the  op- 
eration. The  countryman  who  attempts 
to  plow  small  fields  with  traction  power 
wastes  time  and  money  in  this  work  as 
the  time  spent  in  turning  the  corners 
increases  the  cost  of  plowing  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
have  been  more  profitable  for  the  coun- 
tryman had  he  turned  his  sod  with 
horse-power.  Another  vital  waste  oc- 
curs on  the  farm  where  a  strip  of  land  is 
neglected  in  the  power-plowing  opera- 
tions, and  later  on  the  owner  does  not 


break  this  land  with  a  walking  or  driv- 
ing plow  propelled  by  horses.  Where 
a  farmer  does  not  plow  with  headlands 
invariably  he  piles  up  the  dirt  on  the 
fence  boundaries  while  he  packs  down 
a  strip  of  soil  through  the  middle  of  the 
field  to  such  an  extent  that  ordinarily 
a  very  inferior  stand  of  grain  or  hay 
results  over  this  portion  of  the  field. 

To  enumerate  all  the  preventable 
wastes  that  annually  take  place  on  our 
farms  is  in  itself  quite  a  task,  to  at- 
tempt to  discuss  them  in  detail  is  im- 
possible on  account  of  space  limita- 
tions. However,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  mention  in  the  passing  the 
farms  that  are  either  over  or  under- 
stocked with  horses  as  well  as  breeding 
or  feeding  animals  and  equipment.  One 
extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other  as  the 
efficiency  of  an  under-stocked  farm  is 
as  seriously  impaired  as  that  of  one  that 
is  damaged  by  over-stocking.  Of  course 
modern  machinery  frees  the  owner  from 
much  slavish  work  and  materially  les- 
sens the  costs  of  production.  Such 
holds  true  only  in  instances  where  the 
use  and  not  the  abuse  of  machinery 
holds  sway. 

USING    NARROW    TIRES. 

The  farmer  who  uses  a  narrow  tired 
wagon  for  heavy  hauling  wastes  horse 
power  as  well  as  destroying  the  roads 
and  wasting  valuable  time.  The  coun- 
tryman who  occupies  time  that  he 
should  devote  to  the  production  of 
more  crops  or  other  valuable  farm  pro- 
ducts in  hauling  goods  to  market  or  the 
man  who  sacrifices  managerial  time  in 
order  to  perform  field  labor  are  both 
time-wasters  and  profit-consumers. 
Every  farmer  should  capitalize  his 
efficiency  as  a  manager  and  employ  it 
as  the  unit  for  the  measure  of  the  other 
work  which  he  can  profitably  perform. 
Innumerable  other  wastes  result  from 
the  inconveniences  of  buildings  and  the 


Large   losses  result  from  the  inconvenient  lo 
the  house  on   one  side  of  the 


cation   of  buildings.     A  bad  plan   is   to  have 
road  and  the  barns  on  the  other. 
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Plowing  a  three-eornered  field  wastes  a  good    deal    of    time     in     turning     corners,    besides 

making   an  awkward  job. 


poor  location  of  fields.  Lack  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  the  inadequate 
equipment  of  tools  for  doing  special 
work  annually  cut  down  the  profits  of 
many  otherwise  industrious,  wage- 
earning  farms.  Idle  land  losses,  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  inability  of 
the  owner  to  profitably  employ  the  time 
of  all  his  laborers  and  the  losses  attend- 
ing the  waste  of  fence-corners  and  road- 


managerial  ability  of  many  of  our  far- 
mers. The  countryman  who  finds  that 
his  capacity  as  a  manager  is  limited 
should  preferably  surrender  the  direct- 
ion to  some  more  competent  person. 
Briefly  he  can  earn  more  money  as  a 
share  tenant  or  as  a  cash  tenant  under 
a  restricted  form  of  lease  than  he  can 
accumulate  in  a  business  where  he  has 
to  paddle  his  own  canoe. 


A  great  waste  of  horse  power  occurs  on  the   farms  that  are 
overstocked  with  animals. 


side  land  annually   aggregate  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  United  States. 

NEGLECT    OF    BY-PRODUCTS. 

On  a  like  scale  huge  wastes  result 
from  the  non-utilization  of  by-pro- 
ducts and  unmarketable  material  which 
oft  times  could  be  used  on  the  farmer's 
home  table  to  great  advantage.  An 
excess  of  farmers  practice  the  system  of 
eating  the  best  of  what  they  raise  and 
of  selling  the  worst  of  the  crop  be  it 
fruit,  butter,  eggs,  or  potatoes.  Such 
practices  are  the  height  of  folly.  In  no 
wise  is  the  farmer  belittling  his  family 
by  asking  them  to  eat  products  that 
are  edible,  but  which  have  been  slightly 
injured  so  that  their  appearance  mill- 
gates  against  their  profitable  market- 
ing. _  Naturally  bumper  losses  attend 
the   inferior   education    and   inefficient 


The  community  that  practices  in- 
tensive co-operation  in  stock  breeding 
and  selling  operations,,  in  the  growing 
and  marketing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
truck  crops,  in  the  promotion  of  spe- 
cialized farming  in  the  district  is  mak- 
ing toward  a  system  that  features  the 


abolition  of  many  farm  losses  and  pre- 
ventable wastes.  At  present  in  many 
branches  of  agriculture  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive waste  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  Practical  and  intelligent 
co-operation  spells  the  control  of  much 
of  this  loss  as  it  favors  the  development 
of  an  intimate  relationship  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  middlemen,  the  trans- 
portation companies,  and  kindred  gen- 
try that  formerly  have  fattened  on  the 
margin  that  existed  between  what  the 
consumer  paid  for  the  goods  and  what 
the  producer  received  for  growing  or 
raising  the  articles  in  question. 

Finally  the  careless  producer  and  the 
consumer  have  to  bear  many  losses  that 
could  be  eradicated  under  a  brass  tack 
judicious  method  of  intensive  manage- 
ment. Annually  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota  alone  there  occurs  a  loss  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  million  bushels 

small  grain  in  consequence  of  the 
unchecked  depredations  of  the  grains 
rusts.  _  By  dipping  the  seeds  in  various 
chemical  solutions  it  is  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  matter  for  each  farmer  to 
control  this  loss.  Similarly  the  grain 
smuts  are  yearly  busy  to  the  extent  that 
they  spoil  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  crops.  By  dipping  the  seeds 
in  hot  water,  sulphur,  or  copper  solu- 
tion this  loss  could  be  prevented.  Where 
rigid  control  measures  are  practiced, 
nearly  all  the  farm  wastes  and  losses 
which  to-day  are  so  prevalent  could  be 
prevented.  It  is  a  proposition  that  is 
up  to  the  individual  farmer.  Mr 
Reader  are  you  going  to  do  your  share 
toward  eliminating  these  wastes  or  are 
you  going  to  let  the  matter  slide  along 
in  the  negligent  way  that  it  has  been 
handled  so  long  at  the  expense  of  your 
own  pocket  book? 


A  Song  of  Summer 

Once  more  lie  the  dyes  of  dawning 

Like  jewels  on  slope  and  shore; 
(Mice  more  comes  the  south  wind  fawn- 
ing 
With  the  spice-rose  scents  of  yore. 
A\  hile  under  the  sky's  blue  awning 
There  is  laughter  and     love     oi 
more! 


once 


Millions   of   dollars5   worth   of   machinery  are 
annually   wasted  through   rust. 


Again    in  the  hush  of  nooning 

Do  the  swooning  day-dreams  stir; 

Again  with  his  cradle  crooning 
The  cuckoo  sings  in  the  fir; 

Again  with  his  tireless  tuning 
Does  the  cricket  chirr  and  chirr! 

All  strains  that  bore  grief  for  burden 
^    Arc  things  of  a  vanished  hour; 
There  is  naught  but  happiness  heard  on 

The  lips,  for  the  world  is  a  bower; 
We  have  gained  at  last  for  a  guerdon 

Life  at  its  perfect  flower! 

Sennett  Stephens  in  Munsey's. 
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The  Siwash  Rock 

An  Indian  Legend  that  Venerated  Fatherhood.     The  Child 

Must  Have  a  Chance 


UNIQUE,  and  so  distinct  from  its  sur- 
roundings as  to  suggest  rather  the  han- 
dicraft of  man  than  a  whim  of  Nature, 
it  looms  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  Nar- 
rows, a  symmetrical  column  of  solid 
grey  stone.  There  are  no  similar 
formations  within  the  range  of  vi- 
sion, or  indeed  within  many  a 
day's  paddle  up  and  down  the 
coast.  Amongst  all  the  wonders,  the 
natural  beauties  that  encircle  Vancou- 
ver, the  marvels  of  mountains  shaped 
into  crouching  lions  and  brooding 
beavers,  the  yawning  canyons,  the  stu- 
pendous forest  firs  and  cedars,  Siwash 
Rock  stands  as  distinct,  as  individual, 
as  if  dropped  from  another  sphere. 

I  saw  it  first  in  the  slanting  light  of 
a  redly  setting  August  sun,  the  little 
tuft  of  green  shubbery  that  crests  its 
summit  was  black  against  the  crimson 
of  sea  and  sky,  and  its  colossal  base  of 
grey  stone  gleamed  like  flaming  polish- 
ed granite. 

My  old  tillicum  lifted  his  paddle 
blade  to  point  towards  it.  "You  know 
the  story?"  he  asked.  I  shook  my  head 
(experience  had  taught  me  his  love  of 
silent  replies,  his  moods  of  legend-tell- 
ing). For  a  time  we  paddled  slowly; 
the  rock  detached  itself  from  its  back- 
ground of  forest  and  shore,  and  it  stood 
forth  like  a  sentinel — erect,  enduring, 

"Do  you  think  it  stands  straight 
— like  a  man?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  like  some  noble-spirited, 
upright  warrior,"  I  replied. 

"It  is  a  man,"  he  said,  "and  a 
warrior  man,  too;  a  man  who 
fought  for  everything  that  was 
noble  and  upright." 

"What  do  you  regard  as  every- 
thing that  is  noble  and  upright, 
Chief?"  I  asked,  curious  as  to  his 
ideas.  I  shall  not  forget  the  reply : 
it  was  but  two  words — astounding, 
amazing  words.     He  said  simply: 

"Clean  fatherhood." 

Through  my  mind  raced  tumul- 
tuous recollections  of  numberless 
articles  in  yet  numberless  maga- 
zines, all  dealing  with  the  recent 
"fad  of  motherhood,"  but  I  had  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  a  Squamish 
Indian  Chief  the  only  treatise  on 
the  nobility  of  "clean  fatherhood" 
that  I  have  yet  unearthed.  _  And 
this  treatise  has  been  an  Indian  le- 
gend for  centuries:  and  lest  they 
forget  how  all-important  those  two 
little  words  must  ever  be,  Siwash 
Rock  stands  to  remind  them,  set 


By  E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 


Editor's  Note. — Last  month  there  appeared 
an  article  from  a  recent  publication  of  Miss 
Johnston's  works  by  George  S.  Forsythe  & 
Co.,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.  Through  their  kind- 
ness we  have  been  permitted  to  publish  an- 
other of  these  articles.  This  one  is  particu- 
larly good,  in  that  it  shows  how  the  Indian 
of  British  Columbia  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  child's  parentage  in  order  that  the  young 
Indian  might  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  a  good 
Brave    unhampered  by  parental  shortcomings. 


there  by  the  Deity  as  a  monument  to 
one  who  kept  his  own  life  clean,  that 
cleanliness  might  be  the  heritage  of  the 
generations  to  come. 

It  was  "thousands  of  years  ago,"  (all 
Indian  legends  begin  in  extremely  re- 
mote times)  that  a  handsome  boy  chief 
journeyed  in  his  canoe  £o  the  upper 
coast  for  the  shy  little  northern  girl 
whom  he  brought  home  as  his  wife. 
Boy  though  he  was,  the  young  chief 
had  proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent 
warrior,  a  fearless  hunter,  and  an  up- 
right, courageous  man  among  men.  His 
tribe  loved  him,  his  enemies  respected 
him.  and  the  base  and  mean  and  cow- 
ardly feared  him. 


The  Siwash    Rock   in  Stanley   Park, 
Vancouver,   B.C. 


The  customs  and  traditions  of  his 
ancestors  were  a  positive  religion  to 
him,  the  sayings  and  the  advices  of  the 
old  people  were  his  creed.  He  was  con- 
servative in  every  rite  and  ritual  of  his 
race.  He  fought  his  tribal  enemies  like 
the  savage  that  he  was.  He  sang  his 
war  songs,  danced  his  war  dances,  slew 
his  foes,  but  the  little  girl-wife  from 
the  north  he  treated  with  the  deference 
that  he  gave  his  own  mother,  for  was 
she  not  to  be  the  mother  of  his  war- 
rior son? 

The  year  rolled  round,  weeks  merged 
into  months,  winter  into  spring,  and 
one  glorious  summer  at  daybreak  he 
wakened  to  her  voice  calling  him.  She 
stood  beside  him,  smiling. 

"It  will  be  to-day,"  she  said  proud- 

He  sprang  from   his  couch  of  wolf  I 
skins  and  looked  out  upon  the  coming 
day :  the  promise  of  what  it  would  bring 
him  seemed  breathing  through  all  his  ! 
forest  world.     He  took  her  very  gently  [ 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  through  the 
tangle  of  wilderness  down  to  the  wa- 
ters  edge,   where   the   beauty   spot   we 
moderns  call  Stanley  Park  which  bends 
about  Prospect  Point.     "I  must  swim," 
he  told  her. 

"T  must  swim,  too,"  she  smiled  with 
the  perfect  understanding  of  two  be- 
ings who  are  mated.  For  to  them 
the  old  Indian  custom  was  law — 
the  custom  that  the  parents  of  a 
coming  child  must  swim  until 
their  flesh  is  so  clear  and  clean 
that  a  wild  animal  cannot  scent 
their  proximity.  If  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  forests  have  no  fear  of 
them,  then,  and  only  then,  are 
they  fit  to  become  parents,  and  to 
scent  a  human  is  in  itself  a  fear- 
some thing  to  all  wild  creatures. 

See  those  two  plunged  into  the 
waters  of  the  Narrows  as  the  grey 
dawn  slipped  up  the  eastern  skies 
and  all  the  forest  awoke  to  the  life 
of  a  new,  glad  day.  Presently  he 
took  her  ashore,  and  similarly  she 
crept  away  under  the  giant  trees. 
"I  must  be  alone,"  she  said,  "but 
come  to  me  at  sunrise:  you  will 
not  find  me  alone  then."  He 
smiled  also,  and  plunged  back  into 
the  sea.  He  must  swim,  swim, 
swim  through  this  hour  when  his 
fatherhood  was  coming  upon  him. 
Tt  was  the  law  that  he  must  be 
clean,  spotlessly  clean,  so  that 
when   his  child  looked  upon   the 
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world  it  would  have  the  chance  to  live 
it?  own  life  clean.  If  he  did  not  swim 
hour  upon  hour  his  child  would  come 
to  an  unclean  father.  He  must  give  his 
child  a  chance  in  life;  he  must  not 
hamper  it  by  his  own  uncleanliness  at 
its  birth.  It  was  the  tribal  law — the  law 
of  vicarious  purity. 

As  he  swam  joyously  to  and  fro,  a 
canoe  bearing  four  men  headed  up  the 
Narrows.  These  men  were  giants  in 
st  at  tire,  and  the  stroke  of  their  paddles 
made  huge  eddies  that  boiled  like  the 
seething  tides. 

"Out  from  our  course!"  they  cried 
as  his  lithe,  copper-colored  body  arose 
and  fell  with  his  splendid  stroke.  He 
laughed  at  them,  giants  though  they 
were,  and  answered  that  he  could  not 
cease  his  swimming  at  their  demand. 

"But  you  shall  cease!"  they  com- 
manded. "We  are  the  men  (agents) 
of  the  Sagalie  Tyee  (God),  and  we 
command  you  ashore  out  of  our  way!" 
1 1  find  in  all  these  Coast  Indian  legends 
that  the  Deity  is  represented  by  four 
men.  usually  paddling  an  immense 
canoe.) 

He  ceased  swimming,  and,  lifting  his 
head,  defied  them.  "I  shall  not  stop, 
nor  yet  go  ashore,"  he  declared,  strik- 
ing out  once  more  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel. 

"Do  you  dare  disobey  us,"  they  cried 
— "we,  the  men  of  the  Sagalie  Tyee? 
We  can  turn  you  into  a  fish,  or  a  tree, 
or  a  stone  for  this ;  do  you  dare  disobev 
the  Great  Tyee?" 

"I  dare  anything  for  the  cleanliness 
and  purity  of  my  coming  child.  I  dare 
even  the  Sagalie  Tyee  Himself,  but  my 


child  must  be  born  to  a  spotless  life." 
The  four  men  were  astounded.  They 
consulted  together,  lighted  their  pipes 
and  sat  in  council.  Never  had  they, 
the  men  of  the  Sagalie  Tyee,  been  de- 
fied before.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  unborn  child,  they  were  ignored, 
disobeyed,  almost  despised.  The  lithe 
young  copper-colored  body  still  disport- 
ed itself  in  the  cool  waters ;  superstition 
held  that  should  their  canoe,  or  even 
their  paddle  blades,  touch  a  human  be- 
ing marvellous  power  would  be  lost. 
The  handsome  young  chief  swam  di- 
rectly in  their  course.  They  dared  not 
run  him  down ;  if  so,  they  would  be- 
come as  other  men.  While  they  yet 
counselled  what  to  do,  there  floated 
from  out  the  forest  a  faint,  strange, 
compelling  sound.  They  listened,  and 
the  young  chief  ceased  his  stroke  as  he 
listened  also.  The  faint  sound  drifted 
across  the  waters  once  more.  It  was 
the  cry  of  a  little,  little  child.  Then 
one  of  the  four  men,  he  that  steered  the 
canoe,  the  strongest  and  tallest  of  them 
all,  arose  and,  standing  erect,  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  towards  the  rising  sun 
and  chanted,  not  a  curse  on  the  young 
chief's  disobedience,  but  a  promise  of 
everlasting  days  and  freedom  from 
death. 

"Because  you  have  defied  all  things 
that  came  in  your  path  we  promise  this 
to  you,"  he  chanted;  "you  have  defied 
what  interferes  with  your  child's  chance 
for  a  clean  life,  you  have  lived  as  you 
wish  your  son  to  live,  you  have  defied 
us  when  we  would  have  stopped  your 
swimming  and  hampered  your  child's 
future.     You  have  placed  that  child's 


future  before  all  things,  and  for  this  the 
Sagalie  Tyee  commands  us  to  make  you 
forever  a  pattern  for  your  tribe.  You 
shall  never  die,  but  you  shall  stand 
through  all  the  thousands  of  years  to 
come,  where  all  eyes  can  see  you.  You 
shall  live,  live,  live,  as  an  indestructible 
monument  to  "Clean  Fatherhood." 

The  four  men  lifted  their  paddles 
and  the  handsome  young  chief  swam 
inshore;  as  his  feet  touched  the  line 
where  sea  and  land  met,  he  was  trans" 
formed  into  stone. 

Then  the  four  men  said,  "His  wife 
and  child  must  ever  be  near  him;  they 
shall  not  die,  but  live  also."  And  they, 
too,  were  turned  into  stone.  If  you 
penetrate  the  hollows  in  the  woods  near 
Siwash  Rock  you  will  find  a  large  and  a 
smaller  one  beside  it.  They  are  the 
shy  little  bride-wife  from  the  north, 
with  her  hour-old  baby  beside  her.  And 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world 
vessels  come  daily  throbbing  and  sailing 
up  the  Narrows.  From  far  trans-Paci- 
fic ports,  from  the  frozen  North,  from 
the  lands  of  the  Southern  Cross,  they 
pass  and  repass  the  living  rock  that 
was  there  before  their  hulls  were  shap- 
ed, that  will  be  there  when  their  very 
names  are  forgotten,  when  their  crews 
and  their  captains  have  taken  their  long 
last  voyage,  when  their  merchandise  has 
rotted,  and  their  owners  are  known  no 
more.  But  the  tall,  grey  column  of 
one  stone  will  still  be  there — a  monu- 
ment to  one  man's  fidelity  to  a  genera- 
tion yet  unborn — and  will  endure  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting. 


FOREST  SOLITUDE 

The  clash  and  clamour  of  the  world  grows  less, 
Receding  further  as  we  slowly  stray 
To  where  the  forest,  clad  in  green  array, 
Awaits  us  with  its  peaceful  loveliness. 
Forgotten  is  that  time  of  strain  and  stress 
Through  which  we  battled — was  it  yesterday, 
Or  yesteryear? — it  seems  so  far  away, 
For  now  our  sorrows  melt  to  nothingness. 

The  pines  above  us  strive  to  reach  the  sky, 
At  times  we  almost  fancy  that  they  meet 
As  in  this  cloistered  arcady  we  lie, 
Protected  from  the  sun's  too  fervent  heat ; 
And,  with  the  birds  who  start  to  sing  near  by, 
We  realize  that  life  is  very  sweet! 

— An  Exchange. 
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Two-Ninety  Four,  Plus  Luck 

An  Incident  in  the  Upbuilding  of  a  Business  following  the  1907  Panic 


A  true  Canadian  story  growing  out  of  the  United  States  panic  of  1907,  whereby 
a  dismissed  employee  from  Chicago  lands  in  Toronto  with  his  wife  and  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars,  is  well  told  by  the  author,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Women 's 
Press  Association  of  Canada.  The  interest  grows  as  the  success  of  the  little  manu- 
facturing venture  unfolds. — Editor. 


DOWN  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where 
the  smoke  is  thickest,  where  the  whirr 
of  factory  wheels  and  the  noise  of  traf- 
fic render  one  deaf  to  all  lesser  sounds; 
where  the  buildings  are  lean  and  grimy  . 
and  life  seems  sordid — there  it  is  that 
the  Spirit  of  Commerce  wages  war  with 
humanity.  Silent  and  bloodless  the 
battle  goes  on  year  after  year,  till  one 
wins  and  the  other  is  vanquished — till 
a  man  or  a  woman  conquers  or  is  con- 
quered. These  are  the  battles  that  are 
seldom  recorded  in  history — yet,  what 
worth-while  battles  they  are  and  what 
"copy"  they  would  make  if  the  histori- 
an could  only  get  at  them.  It  was  while 
waiting  on  the  "battlefield"  one  day  for 
an  electric  storm  to  pass,  that  I  heard 
the  following  story  from  one  of  the  con- 
testants. It  was  the  story  of  the  fight  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  for  victory  over 
misfortunes  incident  upon  the  financial 
panic  of  '07  and  '08. 

Business  took  me  to  an  unpretentious 
garment  factory  on  the  third  floor  of 
one  of  the  most  modern — and  none  too 
good  for  all  its  modernity — buildings 
in  the  factory  district.  The  worst 
storm  of  the  season  was  on  in  all  its 
splendor  and  awfulness.  Street  cars 
were  stalled  and  sewing  machines  were 
motionless  with  the  operators  sitting 
idly  by,  waiting  for  the  passing  of  the 
storm  when  the  current  would  be  on 
once  more  and  work  could  be  resumed. 
Near  one  of  the  windows,  sat  a  woman  I 
judged  might  be  the  forewoman ;  some- 
thing in  her  attitude  denoted  authority; 
she  seemed  different  from  her  associates. 
The  wind  veered  and  the  rain  began  to 
come  in  through  the  window  by  which 
she  sat;  the  owner  and  manager  of  the 
factory,  to  whom  I  have  been  talking, 
went  over  to  close  the  window,  and 
stood  by  the  woman's  side  talking  to 
her.  When  he  beckoned  me  to  join 
them,  I  did  so,  little  guessing  what  I 
was  to  hear.  He  didn't  go  through  the 
formality  of  an  introduction,  but  I  soon 
found  that  not  only  was  she  the  fore- 
woman, but  a  working  partner — she 
was  his  wife,  and  together  they  were 
struggling  on  this  humble  and  unglori- 
fied  battlefield  to  build  up  a  business 
manufacturing  children's  garments. 
They  had  fought  a  good  fight,  or  rather 
they  were  fighting  and  they  were  win- 
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ning  too;  there  was  justifiable  pride  in 
the  man's  voice  as  he  told  me  the  story. 
"You  remember  the  panic  of  '07  and 
'08?  It  was  bad  enough  in  this  coun- 
try, but  you  didn't  begin  to  feel  it  any- 
thing like  we  did  across  the  border  when 
it  struck.  Over  there  money  is  easily 
made  and  recklessly  invested.  When  a 
panic  strikes  the  States,  everyone  from 
the  multi-millionaire  to  the  garbage 
man  gets  it  kerplunk  in  the  neck.  I 
tell  you  it's  tough  seeing  the  work  and 
all  it  means  vanish  before  your  reach  if 
you  happen  to  be  poor,  such  as  I  was." 
For  an  instant  he  paused  reflectively  as 
if  living  over  again  some  trying  period 
and  the  woman  turned  her  head  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  Then  he  resumed 
his  narrative. 

"Well,  when  the  panic  of  '07  struck 
Chicago,  the  wife  and  I  were  both  work- 
ing in  a  garment  factory;  she  was  as- 
sistant designer  and  I  was  head  cutter. 
Good  money  in  both  over  there  I  can 
tell  you!  But,  when  the  slam  came  it 
was  all  off  with  little  Johnnie,"  he  said, 
concealing  seriousness  with  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  jocularity.  "Employees  were 
being  lopped  off  the  payroll  by  tens 
every  week;  then  our  turn  came,  the 
wife's  one  week  and  mine  the  next.  We 
had  been  married  nearly  two  years,  and 
like  every  other  young  couple,  we 
meant  to  begin  the  next  season  to  lay 
away  a  bit  for  a  rainy  day — or  to  be  ex- 
act, a  nest  egg  for  a  factory  of  our  own, 
about  which  we  both  had  dreamed  ever 
since  our  courting  days.  But  we  hadn't 
begun  yet.  We  had  lived  up  to  almost 
every  cent — hadn't  more'n  a  hundred 
when  the  axe  fell.  Gee!  it  was  a  blow  I 
can  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed  reminis- 
cently. 

The  woman  followed  the  telling  of 
the  story  closely,  but  took  no  part  in  it, 
although  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  her 
husband  telling  it. 

"Of  course,  you  know  there  are  usu- 
ally dull  periods  when  factories  do  not 
run  full  capacity.  The  boss  is  usually 
glad  to  let  some  of  the  hands  lay  off  for 
a  while  if  they  want  to,  so  every  summer 
we  took  a  trip  off  somewhere  and  got 
rested  up  a  bit,  besides  seeing  a  little  of 


the  world.  We  both  like  to  travel.  You 
people  who  don't  have  to  hold  your  nose 
down  to  the  grind  every  working  day  in 
the  year,  and  long  hours  at  that,  don't 
know  what  a  holiday  means  to  us  who 
do ;  so  if  we  have  the  spondulix  we  don't 
begrudge  spending  it  for  a  holiday. 

"When  we  found  ourselves  out  of 
work  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use 
trying  any  of  the  other  factories;  but 
just  as  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw,  I  joined  the  long  procession  of 
operators,  who  almost  daily  made  a  pil- 
grimage of  the  factory  district,  and  be- 
ing unsuccessful,  finally  drop  out  and 
are  swallowed  up,  by  no  one  can  tell 
what  in  a  city  like  Chicago.  They  say 
'faraway  fields  are  green,'  and  those  who 
could  tried  other  manufacturing  towns 
with  what  success  no  one  will  ever 
know." 

Having  had  some  personal  experi- 
ence due  to  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market  during  this  period,  the  story 
was  doubly  interesting  to  me,  and  it 
was  with  a  good  deal  of  concern  I 
watched  the  breaking  of  the  clouds, 
lest  the  storm  should  be  over  before  my 
friend  got  to  the  end  of  his  story. 

"After  a  little,"  he  went  on,  "we  gave 
up  tramping  Chicago  in  quest  of  work 
and  I  thought  we  too  might  as  well  try 
elsewhere.  Occasionally  I  had  come  in 
contact  with  buyers  from  the  Canadian 
stores,  and  they  would  sometimes  say 
to  me,  'Why  don't  you  come  over  to 
Canada  and  have  a  try  at  manufactur- 
ing for  yourself.  The  garment  indus- 
try is  only  in  its  infancy.  If  you  come 
soon  you'll  be  in  on  the  ground  floor,' 
or  words  to  this  effect.  When  things 
got  so  bad  with  us,  I  began  to  think 
what  these  men  had  said  to  me,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  was  that  we  stored  our  be- 
longings and  boarded  the  Limited  for 
Canada,  and  here  we  have  been  ever 
since,  though  I  won't  deny  that  for  the 
first  few  months,  there  were  plenty  of 
times  when  I  wished  I  was  back  in  old 
Chicago. 

"When  we  got  over  here,  of  course 
you  know  we  found  things  just  about  as 
bad  as  they  were  back  home,  so  far  as 
money  and  employment  were  concern- 
ed; I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  we 
might  better  have  stayed  where  there 
seemed  to  be  at  least  more  opportunities. 
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But,  to  be  honest,  we  hadn't  the  price 
to  get  back  so  here  we  had  to  stay.  Day 
after  day,  for  weeks  I  prowled  around, 
first  the  factory  section,  and  after  that 
anywhere  that  I  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  a  job  at  anything.  Occasion- 
ally I  earned  a  stray  dollar,  but  what  I 
earned  wasn't  enough  to  keep  us  and 
gradually  our  money  was  getting  down 
to  low  water  mark,  though  we  were  do- 
ing our  best  to  save  it.  But  all  the  time 
we  kept  the  best  side  out ;  even  the  land- 
lady didn't  know  just  how  bad  things 
were,  or  if  she  did,  she  didn't  let  on. 

"One  day  I  came  home  from  a  fruit- 
less tramp,  just  desperate  enough  for 
anything.  You  couldn't  imagine  any- 
one with  a  more  down-and-out  feeling 
than  I  had  that  day.  It  gives  me  a 
cramp  to  think  of  it  this  minute.  The 
wife  had  a  little  lunch  fixed  up  in  our 
room  ready  for  me  when  I  got  in,  for 
we  had  given  up  going  out  to  even  the 
cheapest  eating  houses,  trying  to  make 
our  funds  hold  out  until  something 
should  turn  up;  but  they  were  going 
down  fast.  We  had  often  talked  of  the 
time  when  we  should  have  a  factory  of 
our  own,  what  we  should  do  and  how  we 
should  do  it,  and  lately  we  discussed  it 
oftener,  more  to  keep  our  spirits  up  than 
with  any  notion  that  we  should  really 
have  one  in  the  near  future. 

"I  oould  see  that  the  wife  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind  that  day,  but  I  was 
too  weary  and  disheartened  to  find  out 
what  it  was.  It  didn't  seem  as  if  there 
was  any  way  out.  After  we  had  dined, 
she  said,  'Let's  see  how  much  money  we 
have.'  We  went  over  it  together,  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  a  penny  that  rolled  to  the 
floor,  and  found  that  all  told,  we  had 
just  three  dollars,  less  six  cents. 

'  'For  about  two  dollars  we  could  buy 
enough  material  to  make  up  three  or 
four  little  dresses;  we  might  be  able  to 
sell  them,  or  better  still,  get  an  order 
for  some  more.'  She  looked  me  steadily 
in  the  face  while  she  spoke.  'What  do 
you  say  to  taking  a  chance?'  Well,  I 
didn't  realize  it  then,  but  I  guess  I  must 
have  thought  she  was  crazy  to  want  to 
spend  two-thirds  of  our  capital  on  such 
an  unpromising  chance.  But  she  seem- 
ed so  convinced  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  that  I  soon  began  to  think 
more  favorably  of  the  proposition.  I 
sat  up  and  we  began  to  talk  of  the  pos- 
sibilities and  the  probabilities  till  it 
really  began  to  look  quite  feasible. 
Something  certainly  had  to  be  done 
right  off  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
anything  else  to  try.  I  remembered 
what  the  department  store  buyer  had 
told  me  and  took  heart.  So  that  very 
afternoon  we  went  down  town  and 
bought  the  material  and  that  night  on 
the  floor  of  our  room  I  cut  out  four  lit- 
tle dresses  from  the  patterns  which  the 
wife  had  drafted  before  she  said  any- 
thing to  me  about  the  scheme.     Then 


she  got  them  all  ready  to  stitch  up  the 
next  morning  on  the  landlady's  sewing 
machine,  and  by  night  they  were  all  fin- 
ished— four  of  the  niftiest  little  garm- 
ents you  would  want  to  see.  I  was  cer- 
tain that  if  we  could  get  anyone  to  look 
at  them,  an  order  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low. Of  course  it  would  be  a  small  one 
— at  the  outside,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
or  two.  But  even  that  would  be  some- 
thing, and  of  course  the  material  would 
be  supplied.  During  the  day,  more  for 
something  to  do  than  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  needing  large  estimates,  I  had 
made  estimates  on  various  quantities, 
both  in  the  matter  of  prices  and  quanti- 
ties of  material. 

"Next  morning  as  early  as  we  thought 
there  would  be  any  chance  of  an  inter- 
view, we  called  on  one  of  the  buyers  of 
a  department  store,  who  happened  to  be 
successor  to  the  one  I  had  met  in  Chi- 
cago. He  said  he  didn't  need  any  more 
stock  very  bad  and  the  goods  would 
have  to  look  pretty  good  to  him  if  he 
placed  an  order.  I  trembled  like  a 
girl.  Say  you  should  have  seen  my  hand 
shake!  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  but 
to  save  my  life  I  couldn't  steady  it. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he 
gave  us  an  order  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars worth,  which  was  the  largest  quan- 
tity I  had  made  an  estimate  on,  one- 
half  to  be  delivered  in  a  month  and  the 
balance  in  sixty  days,  with  cash  pay- 
ment on  receipt  of  each  delivery.  But 
he  didn't  offer  to  furnish  the  material 
and  we  didn't  ask  him.  In  fact  our 
heads  were  in  such  a  whirl  that  we 
didn't  think  where  the  material  was  to 
come  or  where  the  dresses  were  to  be 
manufactured.  We  didn't  think  any- 
thing about  either  of  these  difficulties 
till  we  got  outside  on  a  quiet  street  and 
took  the  order  out  to  make  sure  it  was 
really  true  and  no  dream.  Two  hun- 
dred dollars  was  the  amount  of  the 
order!  And  by  this  time,  we  had  less 
than  one  dollar  on  hand.  What  was  to 
be  done? 

"  'We'll  have  to  try  some  of  the 
wholesale  houses,'  the  wife  said.  She 
always  w7as  a  corker  at  riddles.  'We 
don't  know  any  of  them,  let's  try  the 
biggest,  they're  likely  to  be  the  best 
fixed  at  such  a  time  as  this.'  We  acted 
on  this  suggestion  and  inside  of  half 
an  hour  we  were  telling  the  manager  of 
the  fabric  department  all  about  the 
order  and  asking  if  he  would  advance 
the  material.  He  was  a  pretty  shrewd 
looking  fellow  who  was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  sharpers,  and  at  first  he 
didn't  seem  inclined  to  take  much  stock 
in  what  we  told  him,  but  when  he  saw 
the  signed  order,  he  began  to  take  more 
interest  and  finally  he  consented  to  let 
us  have  enough  to  make  up  the  first  lot, 
on  promise  of  payment  when  the  goods 


were  delivered.  I  confess  now,  that  I 
am  surprised  that  he  took  such  a 
chance,  but  I  suppose  he  deals  with  so 
many  different  people  that  he  can  do 
some  character  reading.  Anyway,  we 
selected  the  goods  we  wanted  and  left 
promising  to  let  him  know  next  day 
where  to  send  them.  That  was  one  of 
the  biggest  day's  work  I  ever  did.  But 
it  wasn't  finished  yet  by  a  long  shot.  We 
couldn't  make  up  that  many  dresses  on 
the  landlady's  sewing  machine,  we 
would  have  to  rent  a  factory  machine 
some  place.  The  wife  was  pretty  tired, 
so  she  went  home  while  I  went  to  inter- 
view two  or  three  manufacturers  whom 
I  knew  had  some  machines  idle,  taking 
with  me  that  magic  order,  which  was 
the  only  bond  of  good  faith  or  credential 
I  had  to  present.  I  turned  down  into 
the  factory  district  once  more.  It  didn't 
look  nearly  so  dreary  and  hopeless  a 
place  as  it  had  the  last  time  I  was  down 
there.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  very 
factory  wheels  were  singing  more  cheer- 
ily and  that  the  general  aspect  of  things 
was  brighter,  but  I  don't  suppose  there 
really  was  any  difference  in  anything 
but  myself.  I  visited  two  or  three  fac- 
tories making  up  cotton  goods  where  in 
my  rounds  I  had  noticed  some  idle  ma- 
chinery, and  on  the  strength  of  that 
blessed  order,  I  got  two  very  good  of- 
fers, which  I  went  home  to  consult  my 
wife  about  before  deciding  upon.  Well, 
the  outcome  of  it  was  that  by  noon  the 
next  day  we  were  at  work — we  were 
actually  manufacturers,  starting  on  a 
capital  of  less  than  three  dollars.  Forced 
to  become  manufacturers  in  the  dullest 
part  of  a  panic  year,  all  because  we  had 
to  Jive  and  no  one  would  hire  us  that  we 
might  earn  bread  by  which  to  live.  It 
makes  me  dizzy  now  to  think  about  it. 
"Well,  that's  about  the  end  of  the 
story.  We  got  the  garments  out  on 
time  and  received  settlement  out  of 
which  we  paid  for  the  material,  our  fac- 
tory rental,  board  and  lodging  (also  ar- 
ranged for  by  means  of  that  magic 
order),  and  other  little  incidentals.  To 
be  sure  we  hadn't  much  to  the  good,  but 
we  had  paid  expenses  and  had  lived  and 
in  the  meantime,  picked  up  a  few  more 
orders  so  that  we  could  keep  going.  As 
we  became  known,  more  business  came 
our  way,  and  then  the  money  market 
began  to  get  a  little  easier,  and  now,  you 
see  what  we  have  here — five  machines  of 
our  own,  all  that  we  have  room  for. 
Soon  we  expect  to  move  into  a  larger 
place  for  our  business  has  outgrown 
these  quarters — but  see,  the  storm  is 
over."  The  current  was  on  again ;  the 
woman  turned  to  her  machine  and  the 
man  to  his  cutting. 
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The  Day  of  Ontario  Agriculture 

The  Bull  Came  Back  from  Chicago  to  Stay  at  the  O.A.C. 


There  are  two  days  every  day 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege !  One  is  a  short  Day  and  the 
other  is  a  little  longer.  They  are 
both  good  looking  Days,  but  the 
short  Day  is  thin  and  the  long 
Day  is  a  little  fatter,  yet  he  does 
not  carry  any  more  flesh  than  is 
necessary.  Yes,  they  are  live 
Days!  The  short  thin  day  can 
tell  you  all  about  the  wonders 
of  electricity,  but  the  taller,  fat- 
ter Day  knows  more  about  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep  and  swine 
than  he  does  about  the  many 
other  interesting  things  that 
are  taught  at  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural  college  in  Canada. 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  George  Edwin  Day, 
Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  was  offered  a 
great  big  salary  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  if 
he  would  leave  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph 
and  spend  his  days  in  South  Africa.  When  the  time 
came  to  give  his  decision  about  the  offer.  Professor 
Day  decided  that  his  day  of  agriculture  in  Ontario 
was  not  yet  over.  The  day  Prof.  Day  made  that  de- 
cision was  a  grand  day  for  the  stockmen  in  Ontario. 

For  many  days  every  year  the  younger  men  of 
the  Province  are  taught  by  Profesor  Day  the  agricul- 
ture of  D^y  and  are  told  to  follow  in  Day's  foot- 
steps. After  graduating  from  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  they  are  thankful  for  each  and  every 
day  they  spent  with  their  live  stock  Professor.  Yes, 
it  was  a  lucky  thing  that  Day  decided  to  stay  in 
Ontario,  for  his  native  Province  has  many  an  honor 
now  that  she  would  not  have  had,  had  Prof.  Day  left 
us  at  that  time. 

For  days  together  every  year  Prof.  Day  takes  his 
Fourth  Year  students  out  to  the  different  stock  farms 
of  the  Province  and  there  they  practise  judging  for 
the  all  important  event  of  the  year, — that  of  the 
international  judging  contest  amongst  the  colleges 
of  America  at  the  Chicago  International  Exhibition. 
For  years  the  rules  were  so  against  Professor  Day 
that  he  was  not  successful.  But  it  is  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turn  and  Professor  Day  got  a  fair  chance,  at 
last  and  the  bronze  bull  came  from  Chicago  to 
the  heights  of  the  0.  A.  C.  For  three  years  in  suc- 
cession were  Professor  Day  and  his  students  success- 
ful and  then  the  O.  A.  C.  boys  sang,  in  glee:— 
"The  Bull  came  back  from  Chicago, 
To  stay  at  the  O.A.C." 

Nor  is  this  all.  Every  farmer  in  Ontario  and 
many  beyond  her  boundaries,  work  every  day  in  the 
year  and  are  working  out  some  of  the  theories  of 
Prof.  Day.  In  the  feeding  and  care  of  live  stock 
he  has  few  equals.  It  does  not  take  Prof.  Day  long 
to  tell  you  how  to  feed  your  steers  to  advantage.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  a  day  is  used  or  needed  by  Prof. 


By  THOMAS  H.  BINNIE 


Editor 's  Note. — 1  n  this  sketch  the  writer 
has  sought  to  give  the  every-day  impression 
that  is  gathered  by  visiting  farmers  to 
Guelph  as  they  follow  the  lucid  explanations 
ami  magnetic  personality  of  Professor  George 
E.  Day.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  in  Cana- 
dian livestock  husbandry  that  has  his  sub- 
ject better  in  hand  or  whose  opinions  carry 
more  weight  among  every-day  farmers,  and 
with  the  students,  as  does  this  genial  pro- 
fessor. Mr.  Binnie,  the  writer,  is  threshing 
out  some  interesting  problems  on  his  own 
farm  in  Ontario  after  graduating  from  the 
college   at   Guelph. 


and 


comfortable. 
air     a    cow    needs 
air  jn    the   stable 
tell  you   that    the   day   you   shut 


Day  to  judge  a  bunch  of  live 
steers  and  tell  you  exactly  how 
they  will  appear  after  they  are 
killed  and  dressed.  Prof.  Day 
has  no  peer  in  the  judging  of 
hogs.  When  the  shepherd  has 
lost  track  of  what  to  do  for  his 
sheep  Prof.  Day  can  tell  him, 
■ — and  it  will  take  only  a  few 
hours  of  the  day  too !  Go  to 
Prof.  Day  with  your  troubles 
the  day  the  colt  is  in  need  of 
better  methods  or  care.  He  will 
tell  you  what  to  do  . 

Many  of  we  farmers  believe 
that  our  stables  should  be  shut 
up     tight     during     the     long 
winter  to  keep  the  stock  warm 
Prof.    Day    knows    how  much 
and    can    tell    how    often    the 
should    be     renewed.       He    will 
fresh    air    and 
light  out  of  vour  stable  is  the  day  you  lay  the  ground- 
work for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

Some  believe  that  Prof.  Day  can  tell  the  exact 
number  of  steps  wasted  every  day  in  a  barn  which 
is  not  conveniently  built !  The  Professor's  belief  is, 
that  the  average  farmer  takes  enough  steps  every 
day  without  having  to  waste  any.  By  the  way,  he 
is  a  genius  at  planning  barns  and  stables  to  save 
steps.  In  this  alone  Prof.  Day  has  earned  the 
enconiums  of  those  farmers  who  have  followed  his 
advice. 

Again,  if  you  want  some  information  about  the 
best  rotation  of  crops  and  how  the  college  farm  was 
built  up,  spend  a  few  hours  with  Prof.  Day  going 
over  the  farm  and  have  him  tell  you  of  his  methods. 
Professor  Day  can  talk  all  day  about  the  destruction 
of  weeds, — all  except  one  weed  and  that  one  he  uses 
in  his  briar  root  pipe.  The  day  that  Prof.  Day 
wants  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  is  the  day  that  his 
feet  are  up  on  his  desk  and  his  briar  root  pipe 
filled  with  the  fragrant  weed. 

June  days  are  busy  days  at  the  0.  A.  C.  Those 
are  the  days  that  Ontario  farmers  become  acquainted 
with  Professor  Day.  When  they  visit  the  College 
they  never  leave  without  hearing  what  he  has  to 
say  about  stabling  and  ventilation.  Every  day  Pro- 
fessor Day  teaches  something  to  somebody.  It 
would  be  a  lost  day  if  he  did  not !  He  helps  the  boys 
with  their  troubles  when  they  are  at  the  College  and 
as  the  fathers  take  a  day  off  to  see  the  farm,  Pro- 
fessor Day  is  always  ready  to  assist  them. 

There  are  many  days  that  the  average  farmer 
does  not  care  to  see,  but  one  Day  is  always  welcome 
wherever  he  goes  and  that  is  Professor  George  Edwin 
Day.  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
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The  Sin  of  Tired  Nerves 

One  of  the  Writer's  Best  Articles  for  Men  Who  Can  Do  Things 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  feature  of  Farmer 's  Magazine  that  is  more  popular  with 
its  readers,  than  its  exclusive  Canadian  contributions  of  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
the  editor  of  the  late  Success  Magazine.  His  inspirational  articles  have  been  a 
source  of  strength  to  all  who  have  carefully  read  them.  That  this  should  be  the 
case  with  Canadian  readers  is  not  surprising.  More  than  a  million  of  his  books 
have  already  been  sold.  Twenty  have  been  published  in  Germany,  twelve  in  India, 
and  for  the  last  two  months  he  has  averaged  a  book  a  week,  translated  into  some  for- 
eign language.    This  contribution  will  be  found  to  be  especially  timely. — Editor. 


A  GREAT  many  well-meaning  people, 
both  men  and  women,  are  great  "nerve 
sinners."  They  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come exhausted  and  so  depleted  physi- 
cally that  they  lose  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. They  cannot  control  themselves 
and  are  the  victims  of  their  nerves. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  wo- 
men in  this  country  who,  much  of  the 
time,  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  fatigue, 
and  who  seldom  ever  get  rested. 
Many  of  them  do  not  get  sleep  enough, 
are  constantly  interrupted  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  their  great  load  of  mental 
care,  together  with  their  hard  work  and 
monotonous  lives,  are  enough  to  wreck 
the  health  and  ruin  the  disposition  of 
all  but  women  of  extraordinary  poise 
and  strength  of  mind  and  body. 

Men  who  have  their  regular  hours 
of  work  and  are  then  free,  little  realize 
what  it  means  for  their  wives  to  work 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  do,  and  of- 
ten with  a  great  many  more  things  to 
irritate  them.  Most  women  would  be 
cheerful  and  kind  if  they  lived  perfect- 
ly sane  lives.  Most  men  would  be  ner- 
vous wrecks  in  three  months  if  they 
were  to  exchange  places  with  their 
wives. 

Women  often  get  extremely  nervous, 
and  their  husbands  blame  them  for 
their  irritability,  when  the  whole 
trouble  is  the  result  of  mental  and 
muscular  fatigue,  which  may  be  caus- 
ed by  long  hours  of  work,  the  monot- 
ony of  their  lives,  and  the  presence  of 
all  sorts  of  vexations  which  tend  to 
keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of  semi- 
exhaustion. 

The  friction  in  many  unhappy 
homes  is  largely  caused  by  overwrought, 
tired  nerves.  A  large  part  of  the  ment- 
al suffering  which  many  of  us  cause  is 
wholly  without  intention.  The  cutting 
things  we  say,  our  criticism,  our  un- 
kindness  often  come  from  kindly 
hearts  but  irritated  nerves.  We  say 
cruel  things  even  to  our  best  friends 
and  those  we  love  best  when  our  nerves 
are  on  edge  from  fret  and  worry ; 
things  we  would  not  have  said  for  the 
world  but  for  the  irritation,  the  sheer 
exhaustion,  that  robbed  us  of  self-con- 
trol. 

How  many  people  carry  cruel  wounds 
for  years,  perhaps  for  a  life-time,  which 


were  thoughtlessly  inflicted  by  a  dear 
friend  in  a  moment  of  anger  when 
their  physical  standards  were  down! 
How  often  vre  hurt  those  whom  we  love 
dearly  and  whom  we  would  help,  when 
we  are  tired  and  jaded  and  things  fret 
us! 

The  sins  of  the  exhausted  nerves, 
caused  by  vitiated  blood  or  cell  poison- 
ing through  lack  of  proper  exercise  or 
recreation,  loss  of  sleep,  or  vicious 
thinking,  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  world's  misery  and  failure. 

Take  for  example  a  man  who  is  suf- 
fering from  insomnia.  Hard  times  and 
financial  panics  may  have  completely 
demoralized  his  business;  and  being  of 
a  highly  organized,  nervous,  sensitive 
temperament,  accustomed  to  worry  ev- 
en when  comparatively  well,  he  is  com- 
pletely upset  when  his  physical  vitality 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  His  powers  of  resist- 
ance have  become  so  reduced  that  his 
will-power  is  perfectly  helpless  to  mas- 
ter the  situation,  and  he  then  becomes 
the  victim  of  all  sorts  of  trifling  an- 
noyances which  when  normal  he  would 
not  have  noticed.  He  is  unreasonable 
with  his  employees,  cruel  to  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  he  says  things 
for  which  he  afterwards  despises  him- 
self. In  other  words,  the  brute  in  him 
has  usurped  the  throne  and  rules,  while 
he  finds  himself  the  slave  to  passions 
which  he  has  been  trying  all  his  life  to 
conquer. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  when 
you  are  not  sure  you  can  control  your 
acts;  that  is,  to  stop  whatever  you  are 
doing,  retire  to  some  quiet  place,  get 
out  of  doors,  if  possible,  or  get  by  your- 
self for  a  few  minutes — -long  enough 
to  restore  your  balance,  get  your  bear- 
ings, assert  your  manhood. 

The  sunlight  is  as  necessary  for  hap- 
piness as  it  is  for  peaches.  Many  a 
worried,  discouraged,  melancholy,  des- 
pondent person  would  become  vigorous 
and  happy  by  merely  getting  out  into 
the  sunshine. 

The  victims  of  tired  nerves  should 
be  very  regular  in  their  habits  and  take 
special  care  of  their  health.  _  They 
should  eat  foods  which  will  nourish  the 
nerves. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  take  the 
place  of  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  exercise 


and  a  cheerful,  harmonious  environ- 
ment. Worry,  anxiety,  and  fear  in  all 
its  phases  are  deadly  enemies  of  the 
nerves.     So  is  overwork. 

OVERDREW    THE    BANK   ACCOUNT. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
rising  young  lawyer  who  is  suffering 
from  a  complete  nervous  breakdown. 
He  had,  at  the  start,  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, but  was  so  ambitious  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  that  he  had  under- 
mined it  by  working  much  of  the  time 
more  than  fifteen  hours  a  day.  He  had 
the  insane  idea,  which  so  many  have, 
that  the  man  who  keeps  everlastingly 
at  it,  sticks  to  his  task  year  in  and  year 
out,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one 
who  works  fewer  hours  and  takes  fre- 
quent vacations.  He  thought  he  could 
not  afford  to  take  frequent  trips  to  the 
country,  or  even  an  occasional  day  off 
to  play  golf,  as  other  young  lawyers 
did ;  that  he  must  make  a  name  for  him- 
self while  others  were  playing.  So  he 
kept  on  overdrawing  his  account  at  Na- 
ture's bank,  and  now  he  is  going 
through  physical  bankruptcy. 

Just  when  he  should  be  in  a  position 
to  do  the  greatest  thing  possible  to  him, 
when  he  should  be  most  productive  and 
vigorous,  when  his  creative  ability 
should  be  at  its  maximum,  he  is  com- 
pelled, because  of  his  mental  break- 
down, to  relinquish  his  profession,  per- 
haps for  ever. 

It  was  never  intended  that  man 
should  be  a  slave  to  his  work,  that  he 
should  exhaust  all  his  energy  in  get- 
ting a  living,  and  have  practically  none 
left  for  making  a  life.  The  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  generally  ack- 
nowledged that  it  is  possible  to  do  more 
work,  and  of  a  better  quality,  in  a  much 
shorter  day  than  our  present  average 
working  day.  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  The  fact  that 
we  have  such  strong  instinct  for  fun 
indicates  that  it  was  intended  we  should 
have  a  good  deal  of  it  in  our  lives.  B\it 
a  great  number  of  employees  are  obliged 
to  work  too  many  hours  a  day,  simply 
because  their  employers  have  not  yet 
learned  the  magic  of  a  fresh  brain  and 
vigorous  physique. 

No  matter  how  healthy  or  capable  a 
person  may  be,  the  brain  cells  and  fac- 
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ulties  which  are  constantly  used,  like 
the  bow  which  is  always  tightly  strung, 
lose  their  elasticity,  their  grip  and  firm- 
ness, and  become  jaded,  dull,  and 
flabby. 

A    SHRIVELLER    OF    ABILITY. 

The  brain  that  is  continually  exer- 
cised in  one's  occupation  or  profession, 
with  little  or  no  change,  is  not  capable 
of  the  vigorous,  spontaneous  action  of 
the  brain  that  gets  frequent  recreation 
and  cbange.  The  man  who  keeps  ever- 
lastingly at  it,  who  has  little  fun  or 
play  in  his  life,  usually  gets  into  a  rut 
early  in  his  career,  and  shrivels  and 
dries  up  for  lack  of  variety,  of  mental 
food  and  stimulus.  He  destroys  his 
capacity  for  happiness.  Nothing  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  mental  or  phy- 
sical worker  than  frequent  change — a 
fresh  viewpoint.  Everywhere  we  see 
men  who  have  gone  to  seed  early,  be- 
come rutty  and  uninteresting,  because 
they  worked  too  much  and  played  too 
little.  Monotony  is  a  great  shriveler 
of  ability,  and  a  blighter  of  happiness. 

The  great  majority  of  people  do  their 
work  mechanically,  and  regard  it  as  un- 
avoidable drudgery,  whereas  all  work 
should  be  a  delight,  as  it  would  be  if 
all  workers  were  in  the  right  place  and 
worked  only  when  they  were  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Then  the  exercise  of  brain 
and  muscle  would  give  a  sense  of  well- 
being,  and  work  would  be  a  tonic,  not 
a  grind;  life  a  delight,  not  a  struggle. 
Work,  like  religion,  "never  was  design- 
ed to  make  our  pleasures  less."  Work 
is  essential  to  health,  every  faculty, 
contributes  to  one's  efficiency,  gives  a 
keener  edge  to  all  of  one's  sensibilities, 
and  health  is  the  foundation  of  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  many  people 
cannot  appreciate  the  infinite  difference 
between  working  when  the  brain  and 
muscles  are  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency  and  forcing  them  to  work 
when  they  are  fatigued.  No  one  is 
himself  when  his  nerve  centres  are  ex- 
hausted, whether  from  excessive  use  or 
from  lack  of  proper  food.  The  quality 
of  one's  thought,  ambition,  energy, 
aims,  and  ideals,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
health. 

Who  can  estimate  the  tragedies  which 
have  resulted  from  exhausted  nerve 
cells?  Many  crimes  are  the  result  of 
abnormal  physical  conditions  conse- 
quent upon  exhaustion.  Men  do  all 
sorts  of  strange,  abnormal  things  to 
satisfy  the  call  of  these  exhausted  tis- 
sue cells  for  nourishment.  They  try  to 
restore  them  by  drink  and  other  kinds 
of  dissipation. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  follow  the  laws  of  health 
for  six  months,  it  would  change  the  en- 
tire condition  of  our  civilization.  The 
unhappiness,  misery,  and  crime  would 
be  reduced  immeasurably,  and  the  Gen- 
eral efficiency  would  increase  marvelous- 


ly.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  is  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  the  ills  we  suffer, 
and  for  discouragement  and  unhappi- 
ness. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  should  spend 
so  much  time  and  money  learning 
about  a  hundred  things  which  we  shall 
never  use  practically,  but  which  are,  of, 
course,  of  great  value  as  discipline,  and 
almost  wholly  neglect  to  find  out  what 
we  are  ourselves.  It  is  really  an  in- 
sult to  the  Creator,  who  has  fashioned 
us  so  marvelously,  that  we  should  not 
spend  as  much  time  studying  the  physi- 
que which  it  has  taken  Him  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more  to  bring  to  ma- 
turity as  we  would  spend  upon  a  single 
dead  language  which  we  know  we  shall 
never  use  except  indirectly. 

I  know  a  young  lady  who  has  very 
marked  ability,  and  when  she  is  in  good 
health,  and  her  spirits  are  up,  she  ac- 
complishes wonders;  but  much  of  the 
time  she  is  in  poor  health,  and  then 
her  ambition  is  down,  she  is  discourag- 
ed. The  result  is  that  she  will  prob- 
ably never  be  able  to  bring  out  ten 
per  cent,  of  her  real  ability,  or  to  find 
the  satisfaction  her  talents  should  war- 
rant. 

Everywhere  we  see  people  doing  little 
things,  living  mediocre  lives,  when 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  great  things, 
to  live  grand  lives,  if  they  only  could 
keep  their  health  up  to  standard. 

The  first  requisite  to  success  and  hap- 
piness is  good  robust  health.  The 
brain  gets  a  great  deal  of  credit  which 
belongs  to  the  stomach  and  the  mus- 
cles. Health  is  the  fire  of  life  which 
spurs  us  on  to  efforts  which  lead  beyond 
mediocrity.  Physical  weaknesses  of  all 
kinds  minimize  our  effort,  belittle  us, 
cripple  us;  no  industry  or  will  power 
can  compensate  for  their  evil  effect. 

Vigorous,  robust  health  doubles  and 
quadruples  the  efficiency  and  power  of 
every  faculty  and  function.  It  tones  up 
the  human  economy;  it  clears  the  cob- 
webs from  the  brain,  brushes  off  the 
brain-ash,  improves  the  judgment, 
sharpens  every  faculty,  increases  the  en- 
ergy, freshens  the  cells  in  every  tissue 
of  the  body. 

A  person  with  a  weak,  half-develop- 
ed physique,  puny  muscles,  a  low  state 
of  vitality,  fractious  nerves,  cannot  have 
that  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  are  the 
offspring  of  robust  health. 

The  ambition  partakes  of  the  quali- 
ty and  the  vigor  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties; and  a  brain  that  is  fed  by  pois- 
oned blood  due  to  vitiated  air,  to  over- 
eating or  bad  eating,  or  to  dissipation, 
or  a  lack  of  vigorous  outdoor  exercise, 
can  never  do  great  things.  It  is  pure 
blood  that  makes  pure  thought  and 
wholesome  enjoyment  of  life,  and  pure 
blood  can  only  come  from  a  clean  life, 
strong,  vigorous  outdoor  exercise,  a 
great  variety  of  mental  food,  and  an 
abundance  of  sound  sleep. 


We  all  know  the  advantage  the  man 
has  who  can  radiate  vigor,  who  has  a 
robust  physique.  Great  achievement 
is  the  child  of  a  strong  vitality.  It  can 
never  come  from  a  weak  constitution 
or  vitiated  blood. 

What  a  sorry  picture  is  a  wTeak,  puny, 
half-developed  youth,  starting  out  in 
the  race  for  success,  with  an  ambition 
to  keep  pace  with  his  robust  compan- 
ions! What  are  his  chances  compared 
with  those  of  the  youth  whose  vitality 
and  power  emanate  from  every  pore? 
How  unfortunate  to  be  thus  handicap- 
ped on  the  very  threshold  of  an  active 
life!  But  oh,  what  a  satisfaction  to 
stand  upon  life's  threshold,  vigorous, 
fresh,  hopeful,  with  the  consciousness 
of  physical  energy  and  power,  equal 
to  any  emergency — master  of  any  situa- 
tion ! 

Abounding  health  not  only  increases 
self-confidence,  but  the  confidence  of 
others;  and  this  confidence  is  credit,  is 
power.  With  rare  exceptions  the  great 
prizes  of  life  fall  to  those  who  have 
stalwart,  robust  physiques.  One  who 
has  health  possesses  the  greatest  mag- 
net-making force  and  can  compel  suc- 
cess to  come  to  his  call. 

In  the  last  analysis  happiness  is  lo- 
cated in  the  microscopic  cells  of  the 
body  and  the  integrity  of  everyone  of 
these  billions  of  tiny  cells  is  essential 
for  perfect  happiness.  Anything  which 
interferes  with  this  integrity,  which 
causes  discord,  deterioration,  poison,  or 
pain,  affects  the  well-being,  the  happi- 
ness, by  just  so  much. 

The  study  of  happiness  must  learn 
how  much  our  happiness  as  well  as 
our  character  depends  upon  sound 
health.  He  will  find  that  there  is  no 
lasting  unhappiness  with  sound  health, 
and  no  real  happiness  without  it.  He 
will  find  that  upon  the  integrity,  not 
only  of  cerebral  cells  but  of  every  cell 
in  the  human  system,  happiness  de- 
pends. He  will  find  that  every  feeling 
of  comfort  or  discomfort,  high  spirits 
or  low  spirits,  hope  or  despair,  coward- 
ice or  bravery,  depends  chiefly  upon 
active  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  strength 
of  heart-beats,  vigor  of  nerves,  in  fact, 
upon  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
entire  physical  organism. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  health  is  really  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
entire  individual,  for  every  degree  of 
every  mental  faculty.  Improving  the 
health  increases  the  courage,  lifts  hope, 
raises  self-confidence,  initiative,  indeed 
lifts  every  quality  in  one's  nature, 
every  mental  faculty,  heart  quality. 
Physical  deterioration  means  a  corres- 
ponding depression  in  all  the  emotions. 
It  means  a  little  less  courage,  a  little 
less  heart  for  our  work ;  it  means  a  little 
less  endurance,  less  powers  of  resistance 
to  ward  off  the  disease  enemies,  the 
enemies  of  our  efficiency  and  happi- 
ness. 
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The  Story  of  Colonel  Davidson 

A  Middlesex  Farmer's  Son  Who  Had  a  Vision  of  Canadian  Greatness 


ONE  afternoon  last  August  when  the 

C.  N  R.'s  Saskatchewan  Express  was 
sweeping  along  in  the  sunshine  through 
miles  of  wheat  and  oats  in  a  favored  sec- 
tion of  the  West  a  well-to-do  tourist, 
evidently  from  the  Eastern  States,  was 
making  rather  complimentary  remarks 
about  the  country. 

"It  knocks  our  own  West  to  bits," 
he  said,  and  a  moment  later:  "Who 
made  this  country,  anyhow?" 

Replies  to  his  previous  questions  had 
been  given  by  a  prosperous-looking 
farmer  who  had  boarded  the  train  a 
few  stations  back  and  who  seemed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  district.  Two  or 
three  others  who  had  been  listening 
awaited  his  answer. 

"Well,"  he  said,  slowly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thinking,  "I  guess  God  put  in 
the  first  licks,  but  it  looks  as  if  He'd 
called  on  Colonel  Davidson  to  come  out 
and  finish  up  the  job." 

Putting  irreverence  aside,  and  sure- 
ly none  was  seriously  intended,  in  the 
light  of  what  we  now  know,  that  farm- 
er's answer  seems  to  apply  with  remark- 
able aptness. 

A  good  deal  is  said  and  written  to- 
day about  the  men  who  undertake  big 
things.  How  does  this  strike  you  as  a 
suggestion  for  an  undertaking:  To  get 
a  vision  of  worthwhileness  in  regard  to 
a  section  of  country  about  three  times 
as  large  as  the  British  Isles,  which  has 
been  widely  maligned  as  a  place  of  no 
possibilities  and  without  a  future;  to 
prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  by  a  vast 
expenditure  of  personal  effort  that  your 
vision  was  justified — that  the  country 
had  glorious  possibilities  if  properly 
treated;  to  tackle  the  materialization  of 
that  vision  in  a  practical  way ;  to  bring 
into  that  country  in  justifying  your 
personal  judgment  a  million  settlers  of 
a  type  guaranteed  to  fit  it — and  to  do 
all  this,  when  mix- 
ed up  in  a  host  of 
other  big  things, 
inside  fen  years. 

That  surely  is  a 
man'.-  job! 

And  yet  this  is 
but  a  mere  outline 
of  what  Colonel  A. 

D.  Davidson  has 
done  for  one  >e<- 
tion  of  Canada. 
Doesn'1  ii  really 
look  as  if  Provi- 
dence, in  the  pe- 
culiar way  it  fre- 
quently exercises, 
called  to  it?  He's 
doin  i  work  to-day 


By  EDWARD  J.  MOORE 


Editor's  Note. — The  farm  is  the  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  man  who  rises  to  prom- 
inence in  almost  all  the  professions.  Whe- 
ther the  evolution  of  the  city  family  saps 
the  initiative  and  dulls  the  intellect  or  the 
farm  with  its  life  in  the  open  and  its  as- 
sociation with  animals  and  things  fits  the 
mind  and  body  with  the  enthusiasm  and  faith, 
the  fact  remains  that  agriculture  is  a  dignified 
calling  beeause  of  the  men  it  has  produced. 
The  following  story  of  Colonel  Davidson  will 
be  interesting  reading  for  every  farmer,  in 
that  being  brought  up  on  a  Middlesex  farm 
in  Ontario,  he  went  into  business  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  later  returned  to  Canada  to 
develop  a  business  that  has  much  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  Canada  during  the  past  ten 
years.  When  the  farm  boy  believes  in  him- 
self thoroughly  and  recognizes  the  power  in 
his  own  hands,  it  is  not  long,  before  the 
country  in  which  he  lives,  has  to  take  notice 
of  him.  Personally,  Colonel  Davidson  is  one 
of  the  kindliest  of  men  and  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  evervthing  that  pertains  to  farm 
life. 


as  well,  in  several  other  spots  in  this 
country  which  will  likely  open  our  eyes 
— when  we  wake  up  to  its  importance 
— as  much  as  his  achievement  in  the 
middle  West  has  done. 

Most  of  us  wonder,  when  we  hear  of 
such  things,  what  put  the  "do  it"  quali- 
ties into  the  man  who  did  them  and 
what  those  qualities  are.  This  sketch 
aims  to  attempt  to  uncover  at  least  a 
few  of  these  points  of  character  as  well 
as  to  tell  the  story  of  a  mighty  inter- 
esting life. 

Plow  much  Col.  Davidson's  forbears 
and  bringing  up  had  to  do  with  it  all, 
is  rather  problematical.  He  himself 
credits  them  with  a  great  deal.  Certain 
it  is,  at  least,  that  they  provided  a 
staunch  foundation  and  were  the  means 


American    home    bui 
the 


lders    who    had    sold    out    their    high-priced    Iowa 
Kiudersley  district  with  their  lumber  and  suppl 


of  inculcating  the  basic  qualities  which 
when  developed  led  the  way  to  success. 

A    NATIVE    OF    GLENCOE. 

Born  in  the  little  settlement  of  Glen- 
coe,  in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  of  that  admix- 
ture of  Scotch  and  Irish  blood  which 
has  provided  so  much  of  the  virile  and 
constructive  human  element  in  Amer- 
ica's history,  his  early  years  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  seem  to  have  been  spent 
much  in  the  same  way  as  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  average  country-born  boy  of 
that  decade.  His  father,  a  Canadian 
pioneer,  was  a  man  of  high  character, 
keen  intellect  and  imbued  with  a  love 
for  hard  work.  His  mother  seems  to 
have  given  him  his  capacity  for  visions 
and  she  as  well  took  care  to  lend  her 
influence  as  to  good  habits,  for  the 
Colonel  has  told  that  when  he  left  the 
home  farm  she  made  him  promise  that 
he  would  never  drink  whiskey  and 
never  smoke.  That  good  mother  rests 
easily  in  her  grave  so  far  as  these  pro- 
mises are  concerned.  They  have  been 
steadfastly  kept. 

Those  who  remember  young  David- 
son in  this  period  give  good  reports  of 
early  characteristics  which  must  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  later  results. 
Whatever  he  learned  or  undertook  to 
do,  he  did  thoroughly,  whether  it  was 
caring  for  horses  or  piling  wood,  and, 
like  his  father,  he  displayed  an  early 
avidity  for  plain,  hard  work. 

At  nineteen  a  vision  of  bigger  things 
than  were  provided  by  the  Scottish  set- 
tlement called  him,  and  he  decided  to 
look  into  the  outside  world.  At  that 
time  the  Canadian  exodus  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  young  men  looked 
around  for  opportunities,  there  was 
thought  to  be  onlv  one  place  to  turn  to 
—"the  States."  "Following  the  call, 
young  Davidson 
landed  first  in  the 
pine  bush  in  Wis- 
consin. And  here, 
it  seems  likely,  he 
got  a  knowledge  of 
the  lumber  busi- 
ness which  after- 
ward stood  him  in 
good  stead. 

Most  of  us  who 
amount  to  any- 
thing have  a  pe- 
culiar time  in  our 
lives  which  we 
look  hack  to  as  a 
stress  period,  and 
lands    moving    into         which   was  probab- 

les.  lv  ii  season  of  test 
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ing.  Andrew  Davidson's  seemed  to 
come  then.  But  he  was  equipped  for 
it  and  won  out.  And  the  way  the 
young  Canadian  conducted  himself  at 
this  time  is  surely  another  index  to 
what  brought  him  later  success. 

LEAVES    HOME    WITH    $800. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  with  $800  cash 
in  his  pocket,  the  proceeds  of  a  strenu- 
ous year  in  the  bush,  pursuing  the  call 
to  bigger  things,  he  entered  a  school  of 
business  and  telegraphy  in  Janesville 
.  .  .  .  His  get-ahead  spirit  is  well 
evidenced  in  the  incident  other  people 
tell  as  to  how  he  kept  that  $800  intact, 
depending  on  what  he  could  do  out  of 
school  hours  to  provide  for  his  board. 
On  graduation  from  this  institution  he 
made  his  first  railway  connection  as 
agent  and  operator  for  the  Green  Bay 
and  Minnesota  Railway  at  Blair.  Dur- 
ing four  years  there  he  not  only  put  his 
heart  into  his  railway  work,  but  he  also 
put  his  balance  at  work  among  the 
farmers  in  buying  produce.  This  lat- 
ter investment  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
general  store,  grain  and  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  later  of  a  bank,  in  Minneota, 
Minn. 

Here  again  we  get  traces  of  his  fa- 
ther's people.  His  grandfather  was  a 
banker  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the 
tendency  to  dabble  in  finance  seems  to 
have  jumped  from  him  into  the  second 
generation.  Three  of  Col.  Davidson's 
brothers  are  bankers,  and  he  himself 
still  retains  rather  large  interests  in  the 
same  line  of  business. 

A  good  story,  which  should  be  help- 
ful as  strongly  illustrating  Ihe  fact  that 
whatever  one  learns  will  come  in  use- 
ful some  time.  It  seems  scarcely  likely 
that  when  he  was  exercising  conscien- 
tious principles  in  the  piling  of  wood 
back  m  Glencoe — as  old  residents  there 
say  he  did — he  thought  such  practical 
knowledge  would  come  useful  later. 
But  it  did. 

HOW   TO   PILE   WOOD. 

During  his  occupancy  of  the  railway 
position  at  Blair,  the  president  of  the 
road  made  frequent  trips  over  the  line, 
which  was  scarcely  so  extensive  as  the 
roads  we  are  familiar  with  in  Canada. 
On  one  of  these,  he  is  said  to  have  evi- 
denced some  surprise  at  the  small  size 
of  the  woodpile  at  the  wayside  station. 
This,  of  course,  was  before  the  days  of 
the  use  of  coal  and  oil  for  locomotive 
fuel.  The  operator,  seeing  his  oppor- 
tunity, made  it  a  point  to  explain  to 
his  superior  why  the  supply  seemed  to 
disappear  so  rapidly,  and  incidentally 
demonstrated  how  wood  should  be  pil- 
ed. The  Wisconsin  farmers,  it  appears, 
just  as  they  used  to  do  in  Canada,  split 
their  cord  wood  in  triangular  section, 
and  by  piling  it  bark  side  down  left 
considerable  air  space,  "cat  holes,"  all 
of  which,  of  course,  helped  to  fill  out 


the  cord  measurement.  Davidson's  ex- 
planation and  plan  for  providing 
against  this  imposition  so  impressed  the 
president  that  the  young  man  was 
"raised"  on  the  spot  to  be  official  wood 
inspector  for  the  road.  Unfortunately, 
the  new  job  was  not  particularly  attract- 
ive, since  it  still  included  attention  to 
his  former  duties  at  Blair. 

Other  interesting  things  happened  in 
"the  States,"  with  which,  however,  we 
are  not  specially  concerned,  except  as 
they  affect  his  future  dealings  in  Can- 
ada. 

Amid  ups  and  downs — and  he  has 
always  had  his  fair  share  of  both — he 
began  to  largely  extend  his  business 
affairs.  One  of  the  big  things  in  which 
he  showed  something  new  to  the  native 
Yankees  was  the  buying  and  reclaim- 
ing of  cut-over  timber  lands.  Sections 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  waste 
were  treated  intelligently,  filled  up  with 
the  right  kind  of  settlers,  and  are  to-day 
among  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
property  in  Minnesota.  In  schemes  of 
this  kind  he  seems  to  have  blazed  the 
way  for  the  infinitely  larger  projects  of 
the  same  kind  which  followed  a  few 
years  later.  He  continued  also  to  widen 
his  banking  interests  and  became  in- 
terested in  iron  deposits  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior country. 

Besides  assuming  these  large  busi- 
ness interests,  Col.  Davidson  made  him- 
self a  good  citizen  in  other  ways.  While 
offered  many  civil  and  political  offices, 
some  of  them  as  high  as  could  be  award- 
ed in  the  State,  he  modestly  turned 
these  aside,  accepting  only  the  mayor- 
alty of  his  own  city,  Little  Falls.  The 
versatility  of  his  public  interests  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard,  and  was  here  given  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  a  title  which  bas  been  used 
familiarly  since. 

Tt  is  not  surprising:  that  with  the 
breadth  of  Col.  Davidson's  operations, 
some  of  them  should  stretch  across  the 
Canadian  border.  Deep  down  in  his 
heart,  too,  there  had  been  working  at 
times  a  spark  of  love  for  British  soil 
and  institutions  which  all  the  success 
and  good  things  his  adopted  country 
could  offer  could  not  extnguish.  He 
had  been  well  treated  over  there.  He 
bad  acquired  a  host  of  good  friends  and 
more  of  this  world's  goods  than  most 
of  us  even  aspire  to.  but  that  patriotic 
spark  kept  on  burning  and  eventually 
grew  into  a  flame  which  inspired  move- 
ment. Col.  Davidson  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  leave  Minnesota.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  men  would  have 
stayed.  But  he  bad  another  of  his  vi- 
sions, greater  opportunities,  greater 
power,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  satisfying 
of  that  overpowering  patriotic  flame, 
and  be  decided  to  come  back  to  Canada. 

Tt  seems  to  have  been  with  some- 
thing of  an  inspiration  of  the  theme 


with  which  this  article  is  introduced 
that  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in 
Winnipeg  about  this  time  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  a  remarkably  fine  thing: 

"After  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,"  he 
said,  simply  and  modestly,  as  is  characteristic, 
"I  have  come  back  among  my  fellow-countrymen 
to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  settle  and  develop 
my  native  country,  and  if  in  the  end  it  can  be 
said  that  Canada  is  better  off  because  I  have  lived, 
then   my   mission   shall   have   been   fulfilled." 

How  he  set  about  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  this  speech  makes  a  story 
of  daring,  astuteness,  self-confidence 
and  the  unceasing  application  of  that 
herein-much-referred-to  factor,  hard 
work,  such  as  has  been  seldom  seen  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  con- 
tinent. 

The  first  part  of  the  story  is  some- 
what familiar.  Most  of  us  remember 
fairly  well  how,  previous  to  1897,  after 
repeated  failures  by  settlers  who  had 
used  Eastern  methods  of  farming,  the 
larger  part  of  what  we  now  know  as  the 
great  Canadian  West  was  condemned 
as  unfit  for  agriculture,  or  for  that 
matter,  for  anything  else.  How  that 
word  was  spread  far  and  wide  in  this 
country,  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  how  the  West  was  maligned 
as  a  country  without  a  future,  without 
a  hope. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  Col.  Davidson, 
the  man  of  visions,  went  to  work.  He 
had  seen  what  he  believed  to  be  similar 
soil  during  his  residence  in  the  States, 
had  seen  it  under  proper  treatment 
blossom  almost  as  the  rose,  and  he  had 
an  innate  energy  which  urged  him  on 
to  accomplishment. 

ON    HORSEBACK    WITH    A    SPADE. 

The  story  is  somewhat  familiar,  too, 
of  how,  starting  out  from  Winnipeg,  to 
prove  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him,  and  with  a  spade  as  the  prinicpal 
item  in  his  equipment,  he  rode  on 
horseback  back  and  forth  through  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  questioned  terri- 
tory. Here  another  factor  of  his  early 
training  came  into  use.  He  had  learn- 
ed a  good  deal  about  soil  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  back  at  Glencoe.  He  had 
added  to  this  knowledge  in  his  experi- 
ences in  the  States,  and  when  in  sec- 
tion after  section  he  turned  over  the 
overlying  layer  of  loam  to  find  under- 
neath the  subsoil  of  clay — a  combina- 
tion he  knew  to  be  unbeatable  for  the 
growing  of  grain  when  properly  han- 
dled— he  was  assured  that  his  faith  was 
justified. 

He  came  out  of  the  country  and  back 
to  civilization  to  give  the  statement  to 
the  world  that  the  soil  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Valley  and  Western  Canada  in  gen- 
eral was  as  suitable  for  wheat  growing 
as  any  in  the  world. 

Nor  was  this  all.  As  a  proof  of  his 
own  belief  this  statement  was  backed  up 
by  the  offer  to  buy  any  considerable 
quantity  of  land  that  might  be  put  up. 
Nor  was  this  all.     He  promised  to  set- 
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tie  this  land  with  men  who  knew  how 
to  handle  it,  and  going  even  further 
he  forecast  the  assurance  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  along  the  lines 
that  ultimately  have,  been  followed. 

Can  you  see  what  this  meant  to  Can- 
ada— to  the  British  Empire?  Wasn't  it 
the  addition  of  a  new  empire,  which 
had  lain,  as  it  were,  behind  a  veil,  with 
the  addition  at  the  same  time  of  half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  billion  of  dollars 
in  wealth? 

One's  brain  evinces  some  little  ten- 
dency to  reel  when  confronted  by  the 
immensity  of  these  things. 

Col.  Davidson,  with  his  brother,  A. 
R.,  one  of  the  bankers,  Mr.  A.  D.  Mc- 
Rae,  who  was  at  that  time  and  has 
been  ever  since  closely  associated  with 
him  in  his  largest  enterprises,  and  one 
or  two  others,  bought  his  land — a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  acres  of  it — and  was 
up  against  his  promise  to  develop  and 
settle  it. 

He  knew  where  his  settlers  were. 
He  had  been  sure  of  that  before  he 
made  the  promise.  With  the  influx  of 
immigrants  into  the  mid-western  States 
the  value  of  land  had  risen.  The  farm- 
ers who  owned  this  land  had  grown  up 
learning  how  to  handle  it,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  them  were  men  who  were 
ready  to  take  reasonable  chances  for 
what  promised  big.  Col.  Davidson 
knew  his  people.  The  problem  was  to 
get  them  moving  and  to  get  them 
quick  and  in  numbers.  And  here  again 
the  vision  and  the  applied  energy  came 
into  play. 

A  JOKE  THAT  ENDED  DIFFERENTLY. 

In  June  of  that  year,  1902,  Col.  Da- 
vidson was  in  Chicago,  and  was  one  day 
enjoying  luncheon  in  the  Union  League 
Club  with  half  a  dozen  banker  friends. 
Quite  incidentally,  it  seems,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  recent  land  purchase  came 
up,  and  more  as  a  joke,  it  appears,  than 
seriously,  the  suggestion  was  made  by 
one  of  the  bankers,  that  they  might 
have  been  "let  in"  on  some  of  these 
good  things.  The  Colonel,  joking  also, 
said  he  had  no  objections,  but  that  he 
was  not  drumming  for  partners.  Then, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  first  man  sug- 
gested that  they,  the  members  of  the 
party,  go  up  north  and  look  over  the 
proposition. 

"All  right,"  the  Colonel  said.  "Come 
as  my  guests." 

The  query  came  back  like  a  shot, 
"When  are  you  going?" 

Just  about  now  the  Canadian,  with 
one  of  his  flashes  of  inspiration,  seemed 
to  see  a  light.  Probably  he  has  formed 
other  plans  just  as  quickly  since  though 
they  can  scarcely  have  had  so  large  re- 
sults. He  hadn't  been  thinking  of  the 
matter  seriously  and  answered,  "On  the 
twenty-fifth.  I've  a  private  car  with 
plenty  of  room  in  it. 

With  pleasantries  about  the  trip  the 


Colonel  A.  D.  Da'vidson<  His  father  was  a  Canadian  pioneer  and  a  man  of  high 
character,  keen  intellect,  and  imbued  with  a  love  for  hard  work.  His  mother  seems  to 
have  given  him  a  capacity  for  vision  as  she  well  tools  care  to  lend  her  influence  to  good 
habits.    She  made  him  promise  that  he  would  never  drink  whiskey  and  never  smoke. 


talk  turned  along  other  lines.  The  Col- 
onel, however,  continued  to  develop  his 
plan  and  after  luncheon  walked  over  to 
the  bank  with  his  first  questioner  and 
put  the  matter  to  him  seriously. 

As  a  result  those  six  and  a  dozen 
others — all  of  them  bankers,  of  more 
than  ordinary  influence — took  the  trip, 
starting  on  the  twenty-fifth,  as  at  first 
jokingly  proposed.  The  eighteen  were 
enamoured  of  the  northern  country 
and  on  their  return  the  plan  was  worked 
out  on  a  larger  scale.  These  men  were 
so  well  treated  and  had  so  thoroughly 


enjoyed  the  outing  that  they  were  glad 
to  extend  similar  invitations  to  their 
correspondents,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  outside  towns.  In  addition  the 
Davidsons  themselves  got  into  it. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Davidson,  who  was  a  large 
factor  in  the  enterprise,  told  the  story 
to  the  writer  the  other  day : 

"We  tried  to  reach,"  he  said,  "every 
man  of  known  financial  standing  in  the 
adjacent  states  and  in  consequence  in 
Ihe  second  excursion  we  had  men  from 
almost  every  city  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri,  the  Dakotas, 
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"With  a  spade,  the  principal  item  in  his  equipment,  he  rode  back  and  forth  through 
millions  of  acres  of  the  questioned  territory  .  .  .  and  when  in  section  after  section 
ho  turned  over  the  overlying  layer  of  loam  to  find  underneath  the  subsoil  of  clay 
.    .    .  his  faith  was  justified." 


"Wisconsin,  and  I  can  scarcely  tell  where 
else. 

DIPLOMACY   WITH   BANKERS. 

The  outing, — and  it  was  planned  to 
be  such  in  actuality — was  arranged  first 
on  a  basis  of  five  carloads,  but  left  Chi- 
cago with  a  full  train  of  eleven  cars,  and 
another  quota  of  excursionists  was  add- 
ed at  St.  Paul.  That  year,  too,  the  Wes- 
tern Bankers'  Association  was  meeting 
at  Crookston.  Col.  Davidson  extended 
the  same  offer  to  the  members  of  this 
organization  as  he  had  done  to  the  Chi- 
cago men  and  a  little  later  got  into 
touch,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  with 
the  Winnipeg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
When  the  excursion  left  Winnipeg  the 
five  cars  had  grown  to  three  train  loads 
and  as  a  result  670  of  the  brightest  and 
brainiest  business  and  moneyed  men  of 
the  continent,  600  of  them  bankers, 
men  who  knew  a  good  proposition  when 
they  saw  it,  were  taken  through  Mani- 
toba and  into  the  Davidson-discovered 
lands  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  And 
they  were  well  looked  after.  The  firm 
had  a  corps  of  representatives  along — 
not  to  sell  lands,  but  to  see  that  their 
guests  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

That  excursion  saw  the  use  of  many 
new  ideas  which  have  been  adopted  on 
similar  occasions  since.  For  instance, 
the  cars  were  decorated  with  streamers 
bearing  the  legend,  "Bound  for  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley."  Another  fea- 
ture was  a  quickly-organized  press 
agency,  the  members  of  which  sent 
sheafs  of  telegrams  to  their  home  papers 
every  time  the  train  stopped.  One  of 
the  newspapermen  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  who  happened  to 
be  in  Canada  at  the  time  and  his  cables 
to  England  spread  the  story  of  the  trip 


and  its  result  there.  This  same  man,  by 
the  way,  is  said  to  have  coined  the 
phrase,  "The  American  Invasion,"  in 
one  of  his  later  cables. 

Such  conditions  were  incubative  of 
enthusiasm.  It  had  to  get  out  some- 
where. And  alongside  that  enthusiasm 
in  tnese  hard-headed  business  men  went 
a  thorough  interest  in  and  appreciation 
of  what  they  saw. 

In  all  this  lay  one  of  Col.  Davidson's 
frequently-exercised  strokes  of  genius. 
These  men  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
country  as  he  himself  had  done  under 
vastly  different  circumstances.  There 
could  be  only  one  result.  Inside  of  three 
days,  so  the  story  tells,  the  members  of 
those  excursion  parties  purchased  with- 
out a  word  of  solicitation  180,000  acres 
of  Canadian  land.  The  "American  In- 
vasion" had  begun. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  enthusiasm  generated  on 
that  trip  stuck  after  the  excursionists  got 
home  and  practically  every  man  became 
an  active  agent,  and  the  best  kind  of  an 
agent,  in  his  own  city. 

What  followed?  The  firm  saw  how 
matters  were  moving,  hastily  organized 
a  huge  selling  force  covering  all  the 
likely  section  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  including  at  least  3,000  agents,  and 
within  seven  months  after  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  plan  had  struck  Col.  David- 
son's mind  at  that  club  luncheon  in 
Chicago,  1,200,000  acres  of  the  firm's 
holdings  had  been  disposed  of. 

THE  TREK  OF  AMERICANS  NORTHWARDS. 

Big  records  were  made  at  this  time 
in  the  Davidson  business.  That  was 
one  of  them,  and  one  that  may  never 
again   be   equalled.      Another   was   set 

when    immigration   commenced   short- 


ly afterward.  The  stream  of  farmers 
from  the  Western  States  to  their  homes 
into  the  new  empire  grew  rapidly  and 
kept  on  growing.  In  1909  the  stream 
was  made  up  of  about  100,000.  In 
1910  this  figure  crept  up  nearly  to  300,- 
000.  Last  year  the  number  grew  to 
500,000.  Within  the  past,  ten  years 
two  million  people,  over  half  of  them 
Americans,  have  trekked  into  the  once- 
despised  Western  provinces.  This  is 
characterized  by  those  who  know  as  the 
greatest  movement  of  people  and  homes 
ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  century. 

One  exceedingly  remarkable  feature 
about  it  has  been  that  these  newcomers, 
practically  all  of  them,  were  specially 
fitted  for  the  conditions  they  were  to 
meet — hand-picked  fruit,  so  to  speak — 
and  to  this  more  than  anything  else 
may  be  attributed  the  great  success 
which  has  followed  the  "American  In- 
vasion" of  the  West. 

But  let  us  shift  the  scenery.  What 
Col.  Davidson  did  for  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  he  is  now  do- 
ing for  British  Columbia.  A  visit  to 
the  Coast  in  1905 — possibly  inspired  by 
Providence  again — so  enamoured  him 
of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  pro- 
vince that  he  spent  several  weeks  "look- 
ing over  the  ground,"  and  during  that 
time  took  up  option  on  various  enor- 
mous propositions.  Since  then  he  has 
seen  to  the  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  these  and  other  enterprises 
and  is  still  developing.  His  interests 
here  are  many  and  various,  running  the 
gamut  from  coal  mining  to  whaling. 
Two  of  the  most  notable,  in  both  of 
which,  by  the  way,  he  sits  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  are  the  Canadian  Western 
Lumber  Company,  whose  mills  at  Fraser 
River,  near  New  Westminster,  are  the 
largest  in  existence,  and  the  Columbia 
River  Lumber  Company,  of  Golden. 
Lists  of  other  interests  might  be  inter- 
esting to  some,  but  to  assure  their  com- 
pleteness would  be  practically  impos- 
sible. 

COUPLES    UP   WITH    THE   C.    N.    R. 

Colonization  and  railways  naturally 
go  together.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
then  that  Col.  Davidson's  colossal  pro- 
jects in  the  former  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Canada's  native-born  railway 
magnates,  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and 
Sir  Donald  Mann,  and  that  close  rela- 
tions were  entered  into  with  mutual 
benefit.  In  1905,  he  was  appointed 
Land  Commissioner  of  the  C.  N.  R.,  and 
since  then  he  has  had  a  good-sized  finger 
in  most  of  the  pies  baked  up  by  this 
influential  corporation.  One  of  the  lat- 
er forms  of  Col.  Davidson's  work  as 
Land  Commissioner  has  been  the  incep- 
tion and  development  of  the  Model  City 
at  Montreal  and  the  new  Leaside  town- 
site  at  Toronto  in  connection  with  Can- 
adian Northern  extensions,  and  these 
have  been  accomplishments  which 
would  be  considered  extraordinary  by 
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most  men.  They  are  different,  how- 
ever, from  the  development  of  the  West- 
ern lands  as  related  above.  That  was 
an  achievement  such  as  comes  to  one 
man  in  a  century.  The  others  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  coups,  where  as- 
tuteness and  finesse,  rather  than  long- 
sustained  effort,  brought  the  result. 

Col.  Davidson  tells  the  story  of  these 
recent  transactions  as  if  they  were  quite 
ordinary  occurrences. 

"When  the  proposal  to  get  the  C.N. It  into 
Montreal  came  up,"  he  began,  "the  other  railways 
said  'Let  'era  come.  How'll  they  get  in?  Where 
will  they  get  their  terminals?'  In  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  Executive,  I  said  :  'How  are  you 
going  to  get  in?'  When  they  said  'Tunnel,'  I  saw 
the  way  to  pay  for  the  right  of  way  and  the 
terminals.  Shortly  afterwards,"  the  colonel  went 
on,  with  a  smile,  as  if  still  pleased  at  the  way  his 
scheme  had  worked  out,  "I  went  to  Montreal, 
established  myself  in  rather  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  city,  kept  away  from  the  hotels  and  clubs, 
and  working  quietly,  got  hold  of  the  whole  of  that 
property  behind  the  mountain  without  the  public 
knowing  anything  about  it.  The  same  plan  worked 
out  at  Leaside.  When  we  started  in  there  the 
buying  was  attributed  to  the  C.P.R.  Then  after 
we  got  the  whole  business  practically  closed  up 
the  real  estate  men  woke  up  and  the  papers  were 
full  of  it." 

"I  had  an  interesting  experience  a 
little  while  ago  out  in  Vancouver,"  the 
Colonel  goes  on.  And  here  follows  an- 
other story  of  the  successful  surmount- 
ing of  obstacles.  Out  there  the  C.  N.  R. 
was  face  to  face  with  practically  the 
same  difficulty  regarding  terminals. 
After  seven  months  of  negotiation  with 
the  municipal  authorities  the  plan  has 
been  worked  out  of  reclaiming  a  large 
area  of  tide  flats  behind  a  breakwater. 
Of  this  reclaimed  land  the  city  will  get 
from  ten  to  twelve  acres  on  Main  Street 
with  a  value  of  several  millions.  Part 
of  the  new  land  will  be  used  for  park 
purposes  and  on  the  remainder  will  be 
placed  one  of  the  finest  stations  in  Can- 
ada. 

So  much  for  achievement.  What 
about  the  man  himself?  Suppose  we 
try  to  get  a  little  more  intimate  with 
him. 

Such  an  acquaintance  is  not  difficult 
to  accomplish  for,  in  spite  of  close  de- 
votion to  his  large  interests,  which  na- 
turally make  his  time  exceedingly  va- 
luable, Col.  Davidson  is  most  approach- 
able. 

A    PERSONAL    TOUCH. 

His  appearance  does  not  belie  his 
achievement.  He  is  in  height  slightly 
above  the  medium,  sturdily  built  and 
wiih  a  body  and  movements  showing  no 
traces  of  the  strenuous  life  he  must  have 
lived.  His  head  is  of  the  constructive 
type  with  strong  features,  of  which  the 
chin,  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
character  and  virility  are  evident  in 
abundance.  Clean  living — remember 
that  promise  regarding  smoking  and 
drinking  made  to  his  mother  in  Glen- 
coe  forty  years  or  more  ago — ha"  left 
him  with  a  color  which  many  a  maiden 
'  in  her  teens  would  envy.  The  only  vis- 
ible physical  indication  that  the  years 
are  passing  is  a  slight  tendency  to  gray- 
ness  at  the  edge  of  his  decidedly-scanty 
supply   of  hair.     The   neatly-trimmed 


moustache  still  preserves  most  of  its 
early  dark  brown.  Three  deep  wrinkles 
on  the  high  brow,  which  have  been  re- 
touched from  the  photograph  accom- 
panying this  article,  might  seem  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  marks  of  the 
years,  but,  peculiarly  enough,  these 
same  wrinkles,  furrowed  almost  as  deep, 
are  clearly  seen  in  a  tintype  taken  at 
the  time  he  first  left  home. 

Colonel  Davidson  dresses  well,  neither 
ostentatiously  nor  carelessly,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  befits  his  position  and  affords 
him  comfort.  Altogether  he  would 
impress  a  stranger  anywhere  as  being 
the  type  of  man  he  really  is. 

One  is  impressed  by  his  career,  by 
his  own  stories,  by  what  his  associates 
tell  of  him,  as  a  man  who  gets  his  fun 
out  of  his  work.  He  may  have  other 
hobbies,  but  if  so,  they  are  kept  well  in 
the  background.  On  second,  thought 
there  isn't  much  chance  for  hobbies  to 
occupy  even  a  minor  place,  for  he  has 
no  time  for  them.  One  is  told  that  the 
best  time  to  see  him  is  around  eight 
a.m.  He  is  nearly  always  in  his  office 
by  that  hour  or  very  shortly  afterward, 
and  if  special  matters  press,  he  makes 
it  seven  or  even  five.  His  business  day 
ends  when  he  gets  through,  usually 
some  time  after  six. 

WHY  HE  WAS  SUCCESSFUL. 

But  when  he  does  finish  his  business 
he  leaves  it.  That,  according  to  his 
friends,  is  the  secret  of  his  remarkable 
freshness  and  cheerfulness.  He  does 
not  worry,  and  if  matters  do  go  crooked 
he  leaves  them  in  his  office  to  look  after 
themselves.  Other  outstanding  char- 
acteristics are  his  modesty  and  his 
simple  straightforwardness,  rather  un- 
usual qualities  with  a  man  of  his  world- 
ly experience. 

Probably  another  reason  for  Colonel 
Davidson's  preservation  is  the  happiness 
of  his  home  life.     He  married,  early  in 


his  career,  Miss  Ella  F.  McRae,  of  Lon- 
don, a  daughter  of  one  of  the  old  Glen- 
coe  families,  and  to  Mrs.  Davidson's  con- 
tinual help  and  sympathy  in  his  strug- 
gles and  successes  he  pays  heartfelt  tri- 
bute. At  the  present  time  they  are  oc- 
cupying Sir  Donald  Mann's  house  in 
St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  but  Colonel 
Davidson  has  in  contemplation  in  the 
near  future  the  erection  of  a  new  home, 
which  will  also  be  in  Toronto. 

An  earlier  paragraph  tells  of  the 
military  honors  which  came  to  Colonel 
Davidson  for  service  rendered  in  Min- 
nesota. His  "colonel,"  is,  however,  of 
Canadian  as  well  as  of  American  be- 
stowment,  one  of  the  titles  he  values 
highly  being  an  Honorary  Colonelcy 
on  the  Headquarters  staff  of  the  Can- 
adian militia. 

Col.  Davidson  sits  comfortably  in  his 
chair  at  a  neatly-appointed  table  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  offices  of  Davidson 
&  McRae  in  King  Street  East,  Tor- 
onto, and  turns  a  little  aside  as  he  for- 
mulates answers  to  one's  questions. 
Then,  having  given  the  reply,  he  turns 
quickly  to  meet  one's  eyes,  as  if  to  see 
whether  his  idea  has  been  grasped. 

"What  effect  will  the  great  movement  of  United 
States  farmers  into  the  West  have  on  our  future 
relations  with   Great   Britain?"   he  was  asked. 

"Well,"  after  a  moment's  thought,  "the  children 
of  these  Americans  are  Just  as  much  Canadians 
as  you  and  I.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
fathers  have  taken  out  their  papers.  They  want 
to  have  a  hand  In  running  the  country.  Isn't 
that  a  pretty  good  index  of  how  the  future  will 
work  out?" 

"How  were  you  able  to  influence  these  people, 
apparently  so  easily,  to  leave  their  homes  in  the 
States   and   come   to   Canada?" 

"The  primary  reason,"  comes  the  answer,  "lay 
In  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  land.  When 
these  men,  most  of  them  fairly  young,  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Iowa,  say,  were  able  to  sell  their 
farms  for  $100  an  acre  and  could  come  to 
Canada  and  pick  up  virgin  soil  of  about  the  same 
quality  as  thev  left,  at  $5  an  acre — though  now 
it's  $15  to  $20 — the  proposition  looked  good. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  perhaps  thirty 
per  cent,  of  them  were  expatriated  Canadians 
These  men  talked  of  the  old  home,  got  letters  from 
their  friends  here,  brought  up  their  children  to 
think  of  it  as  home,  and  when  the  opportunity 
offered  they  started  back,  bringing  a  good  neigh- 
bor or  two  with  them.  The  newspapers  and  some 
people  talk  a  lot  of  silly  hash  about  the  better 
laws  of  Canada  having  been  an  attractive  feature, 
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A  typical  homestead   in   the   Rosthern   district  along  the   line   of   the   Canadian   Northern 

Railway. 
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A  960-acre  farm  on  land  sold  by  the  Davidsons  to  Yankee  capitalists  in  1902,  and  later 
sold  by  them  to  farmers  from  Minnesota. 


but  there  is  little  in  it.  The  laws  are,  perhaps, 
better  enforced  over  here,  but  that  has  had  little 
to  do  with  the  movement." 

"How  long  will  the  movement  continue,  Col. 
Davidson?  Will  the  supply  of  desirable  American 
settlers  hold  out?" 

"Just  so  long,"  the  reply  comes  back  rapidly, 
having  been  already  thought  out  for  himself,  "just 
so  long  as  we  have  land  to  dispose  of  in  the  three 
provinces ;  so  long  as  good  opportunities  are 
offered,  and,"  with  a  smile,  "so  long  as  the  coun- 
try gets  good  government." 

"How  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
about  this  outflow  of  farmers?  Wasn't  there  some 
hard  feeling  against  you  in  your  old  home  States?" 

Quick  as  a  flash  comes  comes  the  answer  :  "We 
loaned  them  two  millions  in  forty  years,  and  did 
a  good  deal  to  develop  their  middle  West.  We're 
only  getting  our  own  back."  In  his  modesty  Col. 
Davidson  says  little  regarding  his  own  beneficial 
work  in  the  States.  "Naturally  some  of  them  felt 
a  little  hard  against  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trek." 

COULD    JUDGE    MEN. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  evi- 
dence of  Col.  Davidson's  genius  has  been 
his  ability  to  surround  himself  with 
men  who  could  carry  out  his  ideas.  His 
great  work,  as  is  manifest,  could  not  be 
done  without  a  host  of  such  men,  and 
the  story  of  how  he  has  helped  hun- 
dreds of  deserving  young  men  is  fa- 


miliar enough  not  to  need  repetition. 
Particularly  interesting  to  all  young 
men,  then,  should  be  his  reply  to  the 
following  question: 

"What  special  characteristics  or  quali- 
ties do  you  look  for  in  the  young  men 
whom  you  take  into  your  service?" 

"That's  rather  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  directly,"  he  said.  "Most  of  our 
young  men  have  grown  up  with  the 
business.  If  they  behave  themselves 
and  are  willing  to  work" — one  realizes 
that  this  latter  requirement  means 
something — "they  usually  get  along. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  look  for  special 
characteristics  in  men,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  moment's  thought.  "But  when 
I  want  a  man  from  outside  for  any 
special  work  I  always  seem  to  know 
where  to  lay  my  hand  on  him.  I'll 
show  you  what  I  mean  by  a  story.  A 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  making  a 
crossing  on  the  Mauretania  we  got  into 
Fishguard  in  rather  bad  weather,  and 


I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  watching 
the  attempts  of  a  tender  from  the  har- 
bor to  get  alongside  the  steamer  for 
passengers  and  mails.  The  man  run- 
ning that  tender  tried  for  perhaps  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  he  finally  got 
to  us.  I  inquired  then  as  to  who  the 
chap  was  and  a  little  time  later  when  we 
wanted  a  man  for  the  European  head  of 
our  steamship  line  he  was  offered  the 
place,  and,"  continued  the  Colonel,  with 
what  one  feels  is  personal  satisfaction  in 
the  vindication  of  his  choice,  "he  took 
it  and  has  done  fine  work  for  us." 

"If  I  run,  say,  into  a  railway  wreck," 
he  went  on,  as  if  such  a  happening  was 
quite  an  ordinary  occurrence,  "and  see 
a  man  directing  matters  in  a  way  that 
pleases  me,  I  remember  him,  and  later 
on,  when  a  man  is  needed  for  a  special 
place,  he  occurs  to  me  and  is  brought 
along." 

And  one  sees,  after  all,  that  it  is  only 
the  application  of  these  qualities — de- 
veloping them  as  he  went  along — that 
has  assured  Col.  Davidson's  huge  suc- 
cesses. And,  as  he  said  himself  in  Van- 
couver the  other  day,  when  being  con- 
gratulated for  his  courage  and  foresight 
in  connection  with  the  completion  of 
the  railway  deal  referred  to  previously, 
he  has  only  made  a  start.  One  feels 
that  there  are  many  years  yet  of  success- 
ful effort  in  that  rugged  body  and  un- 
spoiled brain  and  one  can  only  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  wonderful  things  the  fu- 
ture may  see  him  accomplish. 

One  of  the  neighbors  of  the  David- 
sons at  Glencoe,  who  saw  "Andy,"  as  he 
familiarly  speaks  of  him  in  that  day, 
grow  up,  and  who  has  followed  his  car- 
eer with  close  attention,  summed  the 
matter  up  most  ably  and  succintly  when 
he  said,  a  little  time  ago:  "Colonel  Da- 
vidson is  truly  a  self-made  man  and  he 
certainly  made  a  good  job  of  it," 
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No  roof  have  I,  but  the  deep  blue  sky, 
The  light  that  the  moonbeams  shed; 
The  Crickets  chirp  for  a  slumber  song, 
And  the  dew  kissed  grass  for  a  bed. 

No  friends  have  I,  but  the  Birds  that  fly ; 
The  tales  of  the  whispering  breeze ; 
The  laugh  of  the  stream  as  it  winds  along, 
And  the  song  of  the  rustling  leaves. 

No  wealth  have  I,  but  the  gold  Sun  on  high, 
The  silver  of  the  Star, 
The  emerald  plains  and  the  diamonds  rains, 
And  the  pearl-crest  hills  afar. 

— Margaret  Erskine. 
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Household  Pests  and  Their  Eradication 

Some  Practical  Methods  in  Keeping  a  Clean  House 


HOUSEHOLD  pests  may  be  classified 
in  two  ways :  first,  those  that  breed  out- 
doors, and  those  that  breed  indoors; 
second,  those  that  annoy  man  and  car- 
ry disease,  and  those  that  destroy  furni- 
ture and  clothing. 

There  are  certain  general  principles 
to  follow  in  preventing  and  curing  the 
ravages  of  all  household  pests,  such  as 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  light, 
— all  these  creatures  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  I  suppose  because 
their  deeds  are  evil, — cleanliness  about 
the  house  and  grounds,  the  use  of  mov- 
able rugs  instead  of  carpets,  the  use  of 
plainer,  less  heavily  upholstered  furni- 
ture, filling  up  cracks  in  walls,  etc., 
with  putty  or  plaster,  the  screening  of 
houses  and  the  liberal  use  of  antiseptics 
and  preventatives,  and  fumigation  if 
necessary. 

But  to  intelligently  combat  these  en- 
emies of  health  and  comfort  we  must 
know  more  than  mere  general  rules  to 
follow.  We  must  understand  each  pest. 
We  must  be  able  to  recognize  it  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth.  We  must 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  its  life- 
history  and  habits,  and  we  must  know 
definite  preventive  measures  and  cures. 

THE   BUFFALO   MOTH. 

The  Buffalo  Moth  or  Carpet  Beetle 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1874  in  some  imported  carpets.  Nat- 
urally, it  breeds  outdoors,  especially  in 
the  spirea_  plant.  In  the  house  it  usu- 
ally lays  its  eggs  in  woollens  seeming 
to  prefer  carpets.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  leaving  the  insect 
in  the  larva  stage.  The  larva  looks 
like  a  small  apple  seed  covered  with 
hairs,  tufted  at  one  end,  from  which 
shaggy  appearance  it  derives  its  name 
buffalo.  These  larvae  do  all  the  harm, 
and  they  remain  in  the  larvae  stage  for 
two  or  three  months  sometimes  al- 
though in  very  warm  weather  they  de- 
velop more  rapidly.  They  prefer  to 
feed  on  soiled  woollens,  but  will  eat 
anything  in  the  shape  of  wool  or  fur. 
The  beetles  themselves  are  about  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  look 
very  much  like  lady  bugs,  having  a 
stripe  down  the  back,  almost  scarlet  with 
irregular  bands  of  black  and  white  out 
from  it.  Often  we  see  them  around 
window  sashes  in  the  fall,  and  they  are 
not  disturbed  because  they  are  just 
"pretty  little  lady  bugs."  One  of  these 
destroyed  means  the  prevention  of 
thousands  the  next  year. 

Simple   preventive   measures   are   to 
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Editor's  Note. — If  there  is  one  feature  of 
housekeeping  that  terrifies  the  good  house- 
keeper, it  is  the  presence  of  objectionable 
parasites  in  the  home.  The  odium  that  is  at- 
tached to  a  dirty  house  clings  because  of 
the  carelessness  of  their  sufferance  there. 
The  effort  to  get  rid  of  them  is  always  praise- 
worthy. The  majority  of  good  Canadian 
housekeepers  have  few  of  them  and  have 
remedies  at  hand  of  their  own  which  they 
use  to  good  effect  in  case  they  are  needed. 
The  following  will  be  found  of  much  use  to 
those  who  have  been  troubled  at  different 
times  with  the  many  pests.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  writer  urges  the  use  of  carbon  bis- 
ulphide sulphur  and  corrosive  sublimate  in 
some  of  the  cases.  It  will  be  well  to  note 
in  the  use  of  these  poisons  and  explosives 
that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken. 


put  turpentine  under  rugs  especially 
around  the  edges  and  to  wash  out  clos- 
ets, cracks  and  corners  frequently  with 
hot  soap  suds.  If  a  trap  is  made  by 
putting  a  piece  of  woollen  or  cotton  bat- 
ting in  a  closet,  the  eggs  are  likely  to 
be  laid  in  this,  and  can  be  destroyed. 
Furniture  or  clothing  sprayed  or  soak- 
ed in  gasoline  is  rid  of  the  moths,  and, 
carbon  bisulphide  while  more  expen- 
sive than  gasoline,  is  very  effective  if 
sprayed  around  carpets  and  furniture. 
A  treatment  that  is  sure  to  drive  the 
moths  out  of  the  nests  and  kill  the 
larvae,  is  to  mix  equal  quantities  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  cedar  oil  and  spray  these 
about  infested  places  through  an  ato- 
mizer. In  using  carbon  bisulphide, 
turpentine,  and  gasoline  remember 
they  are  all  explosive. 

Where  eggs  are  laid  under  the  car- 
pet the  best  way  to  destroy  them  with- 
out taking  the  carpet  up,  is  to  spread  a 
wet  cloth  over  the  carpet  and  iron  with 
a  hot  iron.  The  steam  generated  de- 
stroys the  eggs.  This  would  seem  like 
a  very  inhuman  method  of  killing  the 
live  moths. 

THE   CLOTHES    MOTH. 

• 

The  real  clothes  moth  is  sometimes 
called  the  case-making  moth  because  it 
makes  the  case  in  which  it  is  going  to 
rest  and  carries  it  around.  In  Canada 
it  usually  hreeds  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, appearing  in  June  to  lay  its 
eggs,  but  in  very  warm  springs  it  comes 
around  earlier  and  some  years  we  find 
it  as  late  as  August.  They  generally 
hatch  in  August  and  are  then  at  their 
most  dangerous  stage.  The  eggs  are 
laid    up    deep    in    furs,    woollens    and 


cracks  in  trunks.  The  larvae  is  a  dull, 
white  caterpillar  with  a  light  brown 
head,  and  spends  the  greater  part  of  its 
life  feeding  on  woollens,  (preferably 
soiled)  and  dragging  its  case  with  it. 
When  full  grown  it  attaches  itself  to  a 
garment  for  about  three  weeks  and  em- 
erges a  yellowish  moth. 

The  simplest  preventive  measures 
for  these  pests,  are  frequent  inspection, 
brushing,  airing,  sunning,  and  putting 
everything  away  clean,  usually  a  re- 
pellant  with  them  as  tobacco,  cedar, 
red-pepper,  camphor,  newspaper,  tar- 
red bags,  new  cotton.  If  flannels  and 
furs  are  put  away  early,  there  is  little 
danger;  if  later  than  April  or  May,  be 
more  careful.  Boxes  should  be  sprayed 
with  gasoline  or  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  exposing  to  sunlight  usually  gets 
rid  of  any  moths  but  if  there  are  eggs 
already  laid,  gasoline  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide are  about  the  only  sure  reme- 
dies. To  use  the  latter,  sprinkle  it  on 
the  clothes  or  set  it  in  a  saucer  on  top 
of  them  in  a  box.  Leave  them  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  As  it  is  heavier  than  air, 
the  fumes  will  go  down  through  the 
clothing,  and  will  kill  all  the  larvae  and 
most  of  the  eggs.  Ten  days  later  re- 
peat the  treatment  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely sure  cure.  Cutter  and  carriage 
blankets  must  be  wTatched,  especially 
through  August.  If  there  are  signs  of 
moths,  airing  and  spraying  with  gaso- 
line is  all  that  will  be  necessary.  For 
closets  and  wardrobes,  a  good  preven- 
tive is  to  wash  them  out,  when  house 
cleaning,  with  a  pound  of  alum  to  a 
quart  of  water,  or  with  carbolic  solu- 
tion. Kerosene  and  turpentine  are 
good  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
odor. 

COCKROACHES. 

These  are  among  the  filthiest  of  in- 
sects, tainting  everything  they  touch. 
They  prefer  to  live  in  a  warm,  damp 
place,  so  are  likely  to  make  their 
haunts  wherever  there  are  leaking 
pipes.  The  eggs  are  held  together  in 
a  horny  pod  which  the  female  carries 
about  until  they  hatch.  Fortunately, 
they  take  six  months  to  develop.  They 
hide  in  cracks  during  the  day  and  come 
out  mostly  at  night,  eating  whatever 
they  can  find,  but  preferring  dead  ani- 
mal matter. 

The  best  preventive  measures  are  to 
have  the  kitchen  clean  and  dry,  open 
plumbing,  that  is  no  cupboards  under 
the  sinks,  and  to  have  no  damp,  warm 
places  for  breeding.  Borax  sprinkled 
in  crevices  frequently  is  very  effective. 
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Pyrethum  powder  sprinkled  about  will 
stun  them,  then  they  must  be  swept  up 
and  burned.  If  the  room  can  be  made 
air  tight  and  pyrethum  powder  burn- 
ed in  it,  they  are  likely  to  be  complete- 
ly eradicated.  A  jar  containing  a  little 
stale  beer,  set  on  a  slant  makes  a  very 
good  trap. 

THE  HOUSE  ANT. 

The  eggs  are  produced  in  extraordi- 
narily large  numbers  usually  by  a  soli- 
tary queen  ant.  The  larva?  are  fed  by 
workers.  When  developed  a  new  col- 
ony of  ants  emigrate.  They  pair  on 
the  flight,  most  of  the  males  die,  then 
the  females  strip  themselves  of  their 
wings  and  go  to  work. 

The  red  ant  nests  in  cracks,  the 
black  ant  usually  under  stones.  If  pos- 
sible destroy  the  nest  by  drenching 
with  kerosene,  gasoline,  salt  or  carbon 
bisulphide.  A  strong  solution  of 
borax  prevents  larvae  hatching.  Gum 
camphor  placed  on  pantry  shelves  is  a 
good  repellant,  and  sponges  dipped  in 
sweetened  water  make  excellent  traps. 
If  a  number  of  the  ants  are  killed  the 
rest  will  leave. 

MOSQUITOES. 

The  Anopheles  mosquito  is  the  only 
means  by  which  malaria  fever  can  be 
transmitted.    Mosquitoes  become  infect- 
ed with  the  malaria  organism  by  biting 
and   sucking  blood   from  infected   hu- 
man   beings.      After  passing  through 
several  stages  in   the  stomach    (or  its 
equivalent)  of  the  mosquito,  this  infec- 
tion may  be  transmitted  to  other  hu- 
man beings  bitten  by  one  of  these  in- 
fected mosquitoes.     All  malarial  fever 
is   transmitted   from   man   to   man   by 
mosquitoes   and  by  mosquitoes   alone. 
Only  the  female  mosquito  ever  stings 
or  bites.    No  amount  of  stagnant  water 
is  too  small  to  afford  the  mosquitoe  a 
place  to  breed.     Pools  of  rain-water  in 
the  back  yard,  in  the  cellar,  or  along 
the  roadside,   make  excellent  breeding 
places,  so  they  should  filled  or  drained. 
Empty  bottles,  old  tin  cans,  rain  water 
barrels,  buckets,  tubs,  broken  crockery, 
cisterns,  springs  and  wells  also  afford 
the    mosquito    ample    opportunity    to 
breed.    Most  of  these  can  be  easily  dis- 
posed of  while  wells  and  springs  can  be 
kept  covered.     Roof-spouts  and  gutters 
often  become  stopped  up   or  saa;  and 
retain  water.     This  forms  a  good  breed- 
ing place  and  one  usually  convenient 
to   bedroom    windows.      Such   spouting 
should  be  drained  and  repaired.  In  the 
house,  mosquitoes  frequently  breed  in 
(lower  vases,  water  pitchers  in  the  guest 
room,  and  all  imaginable  places.     All 
such  stagnant  water  should  be  changed 
not  less  than  once  a  week  and  the  vessel 
rinsed  to  make  sure  that  no  eggs  are 
left  along  the  edge. 

Knowing  that  mosquitoes  breed  no- 


where except  in  stagnant  water,  the 
measures  to  take  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them  need  scarcely  be  mentioned. 
Swamp  lands  near  dwellings  must  be 
drained,  and  no  stagnant  water  left 
about  the  house,  that  is  to  say,  that 
broken  dishes,  old  tin  cans,  etc.,  must 
not  be  left  about,  and  rain  barrels  must 
be  screened,  or  covered  with  coal  oil. 
Where  a  pond  in  a  neighborhood 
proves  a  serious  source  of  annoyance 
the  communily  should  co-operate  to 
have  it  covered  with  kerosene.  Where 
mosquitoes  have  invaded  a  cellar  or 
room,  about  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  it  air-tight  and  burn  pyrethum 
powder. 

THE  HOUSEFLY. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  up- 
on the  dangers  of  flies.  With  all  that  is 
spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  there 
are  few  people  who  do  not  know  that 
besides  being  a  discomfort  and  carry- 
ing filth  they  spread  a  tremendous 
amount  of  disease,  and  are  responsible 
for  more  of  our  typhoid  cases  than 
over-work  and  bad  water  combined. 
Possibly,  however,  few  people  know 
that  one  fly  lays  from  100  to  120  eggs 
at  a  time  and  that  a  pair  unmolested 
may  produce  74,000,000,000,000,  more 
in  one  season,  or  else  they  would  realize 
more  keenly  the  importance  of  getting 
rid  of  every  single  fly  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  fighting 
flies  in  individual  homes  is  cleanliness. 
All  filth  about  premises,  such  as  man- 
ure, garbage,  decaying  or  fermenting 
vegetable  matter  must  be  screened,  re- 
moved, or  destroyed     to     prevent     the 
breeding  of  flies.     The  second  step  of 
importance  is  to  screen  the  house  so  that 
stray,  travelling  flies  cannot  get  in,  and 
the  third  to  destroy  all  flies  that  gain 
admission     to  the     house.     The     best 
means  of  doing  this  is  the  fly  swatter 
especially  where  there  are  small  bovs 
and  girls  in  the  house,  and  sticky  fly 
paper  is  another  excellent  remedy.    Fly 
traps,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  unaesthetic 
and  are  rarely  effective  in  the  house  be- 
cause only  a  few  flies  gain  admission  to 
a  well-screened  house,  and    when     for 
any  reason  many  flies  have  gotten  into 
a  room,  it  is  desirable  to  kill  them  off 
quickly.     This  may  be  done  easily  by 
closing  the  doors  and  windows  and  dust- 
ing Pyrethum  or  Persian  insect  powder 
around  the  room.     Similar  effects  are 
obtained  by  burning  the  powder.    This 
soon   stupefies  the  flies   and  thev  can 
then  be  swept  up  and  burned.    The  best 
place  for  a  fly  trap  is  on  the  lid  of  a 
garbage  can.     Poisons  are  undesirable 
on  account  of  the  dead     flies     falling 
about  the  room,  and  possible  danger  to 
children.     Where  thev  do     their     besl 
work  is  set  just  outside  a  screened  win- 
dow or  door,  or  on  the  porch,  particu- 
larlv  just  before  a  rainstorm  or  at  other 


times  when  flies  are  especially  trouble- 
some. 

BED  BUGS. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  some  people 
seem  to  know  about  these  pests.  I 
heard  the  subject  of  household  pests 
taken  up  in  a  Home  Economics  School 
last  year,  and  while  the  girls  could  talk 
freely  about  buffalo  moths,  and  house 
ants,  telling  what  methods  their  moth- 
ers had  employed  at  home,  and  how 
these  worked  out,  when  the  subject  of 
of  bed  bugs  was  introduced  there  was  a 
dead  silence.  Never  a  student  could 
offer  a  suggestion,  or  had  ever  seen  one 
of  the  objects  in  question. 

Now,  anyone  is  liable  to  get  these 
from  hotels,  sleeping  cars  or  laundries. 
It  is  not  a  disgrace  to  get  them,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  very  undesirable  to  keep 
them.  Biologically,  this  is  a  true  bug, 
that  is  a  piercing  insect,  reddish,  rusty, 
black  in  color,  nocturnal  in  habits, 
thrives  in  old  houses,  prefers  dirt,  na- 
tural food  is  human  blood. 

The  simplest     preventive     measures 
are  cleanliness,  which  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained by  using  brass  or  iron  bedsteads, 
sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  no  cracks  in  the 
walls.    Old  bedsteads  may  be  gone  over 
occasionally  with  gasoline  or  kerosene, 
but  none  of  these  are  remedies.    Where 
the  insects  are  known  to  be  in  a  house, 
fumigation  is  the    surest    method.    If 
you  have  to  do  this  yourself  make  the 
room  air-tight.    Make  a  solution  of  two 
parts  formaldehyde  to  five  parts  water, 
put  in  a  ten   quart  pail,  set  on  news- 
papers to  catch   spatters,  measure  out 
thirteen  ounces  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash to  each  quart  of  the  solution,  put 
this  into  the  pail  and  get  out.     Leave 
this  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least  he- 
fore  airing  the  room.    If,  instead  of  the 
permanganate   of  potash  you  use  one 
quart   of  unslaked  lime   and   one   cup 
water,  it  need  stand  only  three  hours. 
Formaldehyde  candles  may  be  burned 
in  the  room  using  two  ounces  for  every 
thousand  cubic  feet.    Carbon  bisulphide 
is  good  for  fumigating  but  it  destroys 
paper  and  hangings.     Sulphur-burning 
has   the  same   disadvantage.    Corrosive 
-nliliniale  sprinkled  into  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices  i«  very  effective.     It  takes 
the  eggs  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  to 
hatch,  so  by  using  this  remedy  every 
ten   days  you  can   get  rid  of  them  in 
three  weeks. 

And  above  all.  don't  be  a  pessimist 
about  these  things.  They  are  not  sent 
to  us  as  plagues,  they  have  a  purpose, 
if  it  be  nothing  more  than  to  serve  as 
an  index  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  home  or  town  or  community  in 
which  they  are  found.  We  know  that 
they  can  be  eradicated,  and  when  you 
have  done  this  you  may  sit  down  and 
congratulate  yourself  that  your  environ- 
ment is  clean  and  sanitary  and  whole- 
some.   Only  don't  sit  too  long. 
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The  Print  of  the  French  Heel 

A    Story    of    Adventure    in    the    Wilds    of    North-West    Canada 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FIRST  PRINT. 


When  Willson  opened  his  eyes  it 
was  to  see  water  slapping  directly  in 
front  of  his  face. 

He  felt  strangely  helpless. 
Dimly     he       remembered     Hardy's 
"Yip!"  just  before  the  big  wave  had 
tossed  the  canoe  into  the  air. 

A  twist  in  this  wave  had  determined 
that  Willson  should  live,  for  he  had 
been  thrown  into  an  eddy  that  swirled 
him  toward  shore. 

Hardy  had  been  carried  directly  into 
the  rock-filled  torrent. 

Willson's  first  clear  thought  was  of 
his  companion,  and  he  called  his  name. 
But  to  each  cry  the  only  answer  was  a 
faint  echoing  "Jerry"  from  the  rocky 
wall  of  the  opposite  bank. 

stiffly  he  dragged  himself  from  the 
water.  Numbed  by  the  cold  of  the  icy 
river,  his  legs  were  powerless. 

Once  clear  of  the  water,  he  began 
moving  his  arms  and  legs  to  restore  cir- 
culation and  remove  the  stiffness.  When 
he  could  get  to  his  feet  he  hobbled  slow- 
ly to  the  shore. 

Around  the  first  bend  he  saw  the 
canoe,  lodged  against  a  big  rock  in  mid- 
stream.    One  end  was  crushed  in. 

That  had  been  his  only  hope,  the 
recovery  of  the  canoe.  Now  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  civilization,  and  per- 
haps one  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
est human  being:  that  he  was  without 
food,  without  a  firearm,  without  even  a 
fish-hook,  brought  a  picture  of  his  own 
death  under  circumstances  far  more 
cruel  than  the  quick  snuffing  out  of  the 
life  of  Hardy. 

Weakened  physically,  it  was  _  only 
natural  that  he  should  consider  his  own 
death  inevitable  and  not  consider  plans 
for  his  possible  escape. 

Rut  this  lit  of  depression  soon  passed, 
and  Willson  took  stock  of  his  posses- 
sions. 

In  one  pocket  were  thirteen  water- 
soaked  matches.  In  another  was  a 
heavy  knife.  A  third  pocket  held  a 
pipe,  but  there  was  no  tobacco.  On  his 
feet  were  the  botte  sauvage  of  the  Can- 
adian woods. 

He  was  wearing  heavy  undercloth- 
ing and  woollen  trousers  and  shirt.  His 
hat  and  heavy  stag-shirt  had  gone  with 
the  canoe. 

Willson  knew  that  he  was  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Severn  River,  and  that 
the  nearest  settlement  was  on  the  Can- 
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adian  Pacific  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  in  a  straight  line,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  miles  by  canoe. 

He  knew  that  somewhere  east  of  him, 
perhaps  one  hundred  miles,  was  a  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  post  on  Trout  Lake. 
North-west,  and  still  farther,  was  an- 
other. Severn  Lake,  he  estimated,  was 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  and  down 
stream,  perhaps  one  hundred  miles  fol- 
lowing the  river. 

It  was  for  this  lake  that  he  and 
Hardy  had  been  bound,  expecting  to 
work  from  there  northwest  through  the 
network  of  rivers  and  lakes  to  the  Nel- 
son River. 
Willson  had  spent  three  summers  and 
two  winters  in  the  Canadian  woods 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  Albany 
I  liver. 

The  previous  summer  Hardy  had 
come  from  Chicago  to  join  him,  and 
the  present  trip  was  a  long-planned 
journey  into  the  practically  unexplored 
country  lying  to  the  west  of  Hudson 
Bay. 

They  had  snow-shoed  to  Osnaburg 
house,  on  Lake  St.  Joseph,  in  the  win- 
ter that  they  might  get  an  early  start 
in  the  spring. 

Before  the  ice  went  out  they  had 
hauled  their  canoe  and  outfit  over  the 
Like  to  the  mouth  of  Cat  Lake  River, 
and  with  the  first  break-up  had  started 
north. 

After  reaching  the  river's  source,  Cat 
Lake,  they  had  made  the  portage  into 
the  headwaters  of  the  Severn,  and  had 
passed  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
down  that  stream  when  they  met  disas- 
ter in  the  rapids. 

The  son  of  parents  who  had  been  di- 
vorced  w  hen  he  was  a  child,  and  having 
lost  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had 
elected  to  go,  Willson's  life  had  been 
lonely,  and  he  turned,  after  graduation 
from  college,  to  the  Canadian  woods. 

A  liking  for  adventure  and  for  the 
vastness  and  solitude  of  the  great  forest 
had  converted  a  midsummer  fishing- 
fcrip  to  Nipigon  into  a  three  months' 


stay  and  subsequent  penetration  of  the 
wilderness  lying  beyond  the  outposts 
of  civilization. 

The  relentlessness  and  savagery  of 
the  woods  had  appealed  to  the  young 
Chicagoan,  and  had  aroused  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  some  forgotten  pioneering 
ancestor. 

It  was  this  fighting  spirit  that  roused 
him  from  his  despondencv  as  he  sat  on 
the  bank  of  the  Severn  that  bright  May 
noon  and  made  him  determine  that  he 
would  not  die  of  starvation  until  he  had 
exhausted  every  possible  means  of 
reaching  aid. 

With  a  stick  he  drew  in  the  mud 
a  rough  map  of  the  country  as  he  re- 
membered it  from  prints  lost  with  the 
outfit.  There  was  no  chance  in  the 
many  miles  behind  him,  he  saw  at  a 
glance. 

Penetration  of  the  big  stretch  of  for- 
est and  swamp  between  him  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  post  on  Trout 
Lake  to  the  east  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  only  chance  lay  in  making  his 
way  down  the  Severn  River  to  Severn 
Lake,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a  family 
or  a  band  of  Indians  who  might  be  trav- 
eling to  one  of  the  posts  lying  either 
east  or  west. 

This  decision  made,  he  arose  at  once 
and  started  down  stream.  For  two 
miles  he  watched  the  banks  closely, 
hoping  to  find  Hardy's  body. 

Failing  in  this,  and  realizing  that  his 
slow  progress  was  endangering  his  own 
chances,  he  struck  out  more  qpickly. 

The  story  of  the  next  four  days  would 
be  only  a  repetition  of  many  similar 
stories  of  a  man  struggling  on  and  on, 
forcing  himself  continually,  in  a  fight 
for  survival  in  which  all  the  relentless- 
ness of  the  wilderness  was  arrayed 
against  him,  in  which  hope  never  more 
than  flickered,  in  which  courage  that 
does  not  flinch  and  determination  that 
does  not  waver  compelled  his  exhausted 
and  tortured  body  to  renewed  effort. 

It  was  such  a  fight  thai  Lawrence 
Willson  made. 

Only  once  did  he  eat,  and  then  it 
was  a  sucker  thai  had  wandered  into 
a  shallow  basin  in  the  rocks  and  could 
not  escape  before  the  starved  youth's 
fingers  had  seized  its  gills. 

lie  built  a  fire  with  one  of  the  prec- 
ious matches;  but,  so  great  was  his 
hunger,  he  began  eating  the  fish  before 
the  outside  had  been  more  than  seared 
by  the  flames. 

The  nights  were  cold  and  demanded 
constant  replenishing  of  the  fire,   and 
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consequent  broken  rest.  Twice  light 
snows  fell,  and  one  day  it  rained  for 
hours. 

Seldom  was  the  bank  of  the  river  pos- 
sible for  walking,  and  he  was  forced 
to  make  detours  around  swamps,  climb 
high,  rocky  ridges,  shove  his  way 
through  thick  growths  of  balsam, 
spruce,  cedar,  and  alder. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  found 
him  barely  able  to  rise  from  the  scanty 
bough-bed  beside  the  dead  coals  of  his 
camp-fire. 

The  sun  was  high  before  he  hobbled 
stiffly  down  a  rocky  ridge  to  which  he 
had  been  forced  by  the  narrowing  walls 
of  the  river  bed  . 

Twice  the  day  before  he  had  fainted, 
and  once  had  been  delirious  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

He  knew  when  he  started  in  the 
morning  that  night  probably  would  see 
the  end  of  his  journey,  for  his  condition 
would  not  permit  another  day  of  the 
terrible  toil. 

He'  stumbled  frequently.  Once  he 
was  forced  to  remain  where  he  had  fal- 
len until  he  could  gather  sufficient 
strength  to  rise. 

The  resumed  toil  brought  delirium, 
and  he  wandered  along  the  ridge,  mut- 
tering of  his  former  life  in  college  and 
in  Chicago,  of  his  mother,  and  of 
Hardy. 

When  consciousness  returned  he  was 
lying  on  his  face  in  the  deep  moss.  He 
gained  his  feet,  got  his  direction  by  the 
noise  of  the  tumbling  river,  and  went 
on. 

Again  delirium  came,  and,  mutter- 
ing and  stumbling,  he  struggled  feebly 
on. 

Willson  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
traveling  farther  and  farther  from  civi- 
lization; that  his  course  was  leading 
him  on  and  on  into  the  arctic  wilder- 
ness. 

He  seemed  intent  only  on  reaching 
Severn  Lake,  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  settlement.  Pie  knew  vague- 
ly that  he  must  be  near  the  lake,  might 
reach  it  that  night. 

The  man's  condition  was  pitiful. 
His  face  was  grimy,  unshaven,  his 
hair  tangled  and  matted.     His  clothes 
were  shredded  by  the    brush  and  soil- 
ed. 

Fingers  were  blackened  by  handling 
camp-fire  wood,  and  his  hands  were 
gaunt  as  his  cheeks. 

His  eyes  were  alternately  staring 
wide  or  nearly  closed.  His  step  was 
shuffling,  stumbling,  weak,  and  uncer- 
tain. 

Lawrence's  delirium  vanished  as  sud- 
denly as  one  awakens. 

He  had  been  stumbling  down  the  end 
of  a  ridge,  over  rocks  and  through 
brush. 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  feet  treading  a 
smooth  path,  and  he  became  conscious 
of  an  absence  of  the  brush  which  had 


been  tearing  at  his  face  and  clothing. 
He  was  as  dazed  as  one  who  awakens 
from  a  sound  sleep  and  finds  himself 
in  a  strange  place. 

He  looked  downward. 

There,  in  the  packed  earth  that  had 
been  softened  by  the  rain,  was  the  un- 
mistakable print  of  a  French  heel  . 

CHAPTER  II. 

AFTER    THE    RESCUE. 

Lawrence  was  awakened  by  the  tap, 
tap,  tap  of  a  pair  of  French  heels  on  a 
hardwood  floor. 

So  faint  was  the  tapping,  it  seemed 
to  his  worn-out  mind  more  an  impres- 
sion than  a  sound.  Instinctively  he 
turned  to  put  more  wood  on  his  camp- 
fire. 

His  groping  hand  felt  cool,  smooth 
sheets,  and  the  edge  of  a  bed.  It  was 
so  dark  he  was  unable  to  see  where  he 
was. 

His  first  thought  was  that  he  was  in 
his  rooms  in  Chicago,  that  the  last  few 
days  had  been  a  nightmare. 

So  strong  was  this  impression  he  dis- 
missed the  whole  subject  and  immed- 
iately returned  to  slumber. 

His  second  awakening  was  like  the 
first,  except  that  there  was  no  tapping 
of  the  tiny  heels,  nor  was  the  room 
dark. 

He  was  startled  to  look  past  the  lace 
curtains  that  bordered  the  window  into 
the  green  wall  of  the  spruce  forest,  to 
hear  the  tumbling  of  water  over 
rocks. 

A  glance  around  the  room  brought 
further  surprises.  The  window  casings 
were  of  dressed  and  painted  lumber, 
the  Avails  of  a  dark-green  plaster-board. 
Three  good  lithographs,  hunting  and 
fishing  scenes,  were  framed  on  the  walls, 
as  a  home-made  affair,  but 
neatly  dressed  and  painted. 

Above  it  hung  an  electric  light.  Two 
chairs  and  a  table  were  also  home-made 
but  not  as  one  finds  such  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  woods. 

And  surely  he  was  in  the  forest,  for 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  rapids  and 
the  solid  wall  of  spruce.  But  the  room 
was  not  that  of  a  forest  home,  nor  were 
electric  lights  possible  five  hundred 
miles  from  civilization. 

He  lay  back,  too  worn  out  even  to 
try  to  solve  the  riddle,  and  was  just 
about  to  drop  off  to  sleep  again  when  a 
squaw  entered  the  room. 

Silently  she  placed  a  cup  of  broth  to 
Lawrence's  lips,  and  he  drank.  The  cup 
drained,  she  turned  to  the  door,  nor 
would  she  stop  when  Lawrence  cried : 

"Wait!  Come  here!  Tell  me  where 
I  am !" 

He  lay  staring  out  of  the  window, 
and  again  he  heard  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of 
the  heels  passing  his  door,  and  then,  a 
moment  later,   sounds  of  a  piano  ac- 


companying a  voice,  indistinct  but  un- 
mistakably a  girl's,  in  the  air  of  a  popu- 
lar musical  comedy  song  which  had  not 
been  whistled  in  Chicago  for  two  years. 
He  sank  back  upon  the  pillows  and 
tried  to  piece  together  the  conflicting 
bits  of  evidence.  But  the  strain  was  too 
much,  and  slowly  he  drifted  off  to 
sleep. 

Lawrence  was  awakened  by  the  light 
from  the  shaded  electric  bulb  in  his 
eyes  and  by  the  closing  of  the  door. 

He  looked  around,  did  not  see  any 
one,  and  was  about  to  return  to  his 
slumber,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
man  in  evening  clothes  entered. 

He  looked  at  Lawrence  through  a 
pair  of  gleaming  glasses,  and  Lawrence, 
too  astonished  to  speak,  stared  back. 

The  man  was  of  medium  height  and 
well-built,  although  there  was  a  slight 
droop  to  his  shoulders.  Mingled  with 
the  coldness  of  his  stare  was  a  little  of 
the  look  which  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a 
hunted  animal. 

The  man's  hair  and  mustache  were 
almost  white,  although  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

In  curious  contrast  to  his  gleaming, 
spotless  linen,  his  white  hair  and  his 
black  clothes,  were  the  weather-hued 
skin  of  his  face  and  neck  and  the 
roughened,  swollen  hands  of  a  man  who 
spends  much  time  out  of  doors  in  the 
cold. 

Lawrence  had  time  to  wonder  at  these 
details  before  his  visitor  finally  broke 
the  silence. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know,"  he 
said  ,stiffly  and  with  evident  repression, 
"that  you  have  reached  your  destina- 
tion. 

"Despite  the  distaste  which  you  must 
know  your  presence  has  for  me,  be- 
cause of  your  condition,  I  am  willing 
to  declare  a  truce  until  you  are  well. 

"I  cannot  take  advantage  of  your 
weakness,  no  matter  what  your  inten- 
tions toward  me  are,  and  I  will  be  fair, 
but  not  because  I  expect  fairness  from 
one  of  your  name  and  breeding. 

"I  think  I  have  made  myself  plain. 
In  the  meantime,  while  you  are  regain- 
ing your  strength,  you  must  feel  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  for 
you,  and  that  everything  I  have  here 
is  at  your  disposal. 

"Despite  my  opinion  of  your  father, 
I  am  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
your  youth  and  carry  the  truce  so  far 
that  I  will  ask  you  to  dine  with  me  on 
the  night  preceding  the  day  you  feel 
that  you  can  leave.  I  will  not  see  you 
again  until  then.  Ask  for  anything 
you  wish." 

Lawrence  did  not  recover  himself  un- 
til the  white-haired  man  had  gone.  Not 
only  the  man's  words,  but  the  hatred 
that  showed  from  behind  the  bright 
glasses,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  re- 
pressed himself,  were  incomprehensible. 
And  then,  when  the  invitation  to  din- 
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ner  had  been  extended,  there  was  a 
softening  of  features  and  voice  that 
seemed  to  indicate  more  accurately  the 
man's  true  nature,  and  which  seemed 
to  promise  affability  and  geniality  to- 
ward one  favored  by  his  friendship. 

The  man's  attack  did  not  seriously 
discomfort  Willson. 

"He  has  made  a  mistake  and  thinks 
I  am  some  one  else,"  he  thought.  "I 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  him  before,  and 
surely  never  did  anything  to  merit  such 
hatred  as  he  seems  to  bear  toward  me. 

"And  I  never  had  his  home  as  my 
destination,  although  I  surely  would 
have  done  so  had  I  known  such  a  place 
was  up  here  in  the  wilderness." 

This  led  him  to  wondering  whether 
he  were  still  so  far  from  civilization,  and 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that 
he  had  been  delirious  so  long  he  had 
been  moved  to  the  settlements  far  to 
the  south. 

His  wondering  was  only  momentary, 
however,  for  all  conjecture  as  to  his 
whereabouts,  his  host,  and  the  place  in 
which  he  was  being  cared  for  vanished 
before  a  hunger  more  keen  than  any  he 
had  felt  in  those  five  long  days  during 
which  he  had  struggled  down  the  Severn 
River. 

So  great  was  this  hunger,  so  acute 
was  the  desire  of  his  stomach  for  food, 
he  was  about  to  call  out,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  squaw  entered  with  a 
tray  from  which  arose  the  vapors  of 
several  dishes. 

"Nee-bua  bock-i-tay?"  asked  the 
squaw,  smiling. 

"You  bet  I'm  big  hungry,"  said 
Lawrence,  smiling  not  only  at  the  sight 
of  the  food,  but  because  the  squaw  was 
an  Ojibway,  the  language  of  which  tribe 
he  understood  fairly  well. 

On  the  tray  was  boiled  moose  meat, 
boiled  rice,  and  bread.  There  was  a 
generous  pot  of  tea. 

Lawrence  sat  up  in  bed,  and  the 
squaw  grinned  as  she  watched  him 
eat. 

"Tib-isch-co  my-in-gen,"  she  laughed 
as  the  young  man  ate  like  a  hungry 
wolf.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  had 
finished  the  meat  and  rice  and  had 
drained  the  tea-pot. 

He  asked  for  more,  but  the  squaw 
shook  her  head,  picked  up  the  tray  and 
left. 

Lawrence  did  not  know  that  he  had 
been  given  a  cup  of  broth,  the  stew  of 
boiled  grouse,  every  two  hours  since  his 
arrival  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
that  the  squaw  was  adopting  the  only 
safe  method  of  appeasing  his  hunger. 

His  experience  had  not  resulted  in 
any  serious  physical  injury.  He  was 
starved  and  suffering  from  exposure 
and  from  pain  in  his  bruised  legs. 

His  sleep  of  almost  twenty-four  hours, 
the  many  cups  of  broth  and  finally  a 
good  meal  of  solid  food  accomplished 
wonders  in  reviving  him. 


The  feeling  of  languor  vanished,  and 
only  the  stiffness  in  his  thighs  restrained 
him  from  rising. 

Four  hours  later  the  squaw  returned 
with  a  tray  laden  as  was  the  first.  He 
ate  as  ravenously,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  meal  the  hunger  pangs  had  almost 
vanished. 

The  second  meal  had  been  served  at 
noon,  and  at  three  o'clock  he  slowly 
pulled  his  legs  from  beneath  the  covers 
and  hobbled  to  the  window. 

He  could  see  little  to  enlighten  him 
as  to  his  whereabouts.  The  cabin  was 
built  on  a  high  point  formed  by  the 
river  flowing  into  a  lake,  the  distant 
shore  of  which  was  just  visible. 

The  river  roared  and  tumbled  down 
a  rocky  bed,  and  beyond  it  extended  an 
unbroken  forest. 

His  room  evidently  was  in  a  corner. 
From  the  window  he  could  gain  no  idea 
as  to  the  size  of  the  cabin. 

No  one  appeared  on  the  level,  cleared 
space  between  him  and  the  lake,  and, 
after  fifteen  minutes,  he  returned  to  bed. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  he 
lay  there,  trying  to  determine  from  the 
little  he  had  seen  the  nature  of  the  for- 
est home  in  which  he  had  found  him- 
self, conjecturing  as  to  the  character  of 
his  host,  his  reason  for  living  there  and 
the  inexplicable  hatred  he  seemed  to 
bear  for  his  unbidden  guest. 

But  in  all  that  time  he  did  not  again 
hear  the  tapping  of  the  French  heels 
on  the  hardwood  floor,  nor  the  sound  of 
the  piano,  nor  the  girlish  voice. 

At  five  o'clock  another  generous  meal 
was  served  by  the  squaw.  Soon  after- 
ward Lawrence  fell  into  a  sleep  that 
lasted  until  late  the  next  morning. 

When  he  awakened  he  found  his 
boots,  freshly  oiled;  his  underclothing 
washed  and  neatly  folded,  and  a  new 
woollen  shirt  and  trousers  lying  across 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  squaw  came 
with  his  breakfast.  It  was  the  most 
generous  meal  he  had  been  allowed. 

He  felt  so  strong  when  he  had  finish- 
ed that  he  immediately  arose  and  dress- 
ed. 

Again  he  went  to  the  window. 

Coming  from  behind  the  house  he 
saw  an  Indian,  an  evil-looking  native, 
evidently  not  a  full-blood. 

The  man  saw  Lawrence,  glanced 
sharply  at  him,  and  then  went  on. 

The  door  opened,  and  instead  of  the 
squaw,  a  little-shriveled-up  man,  cloth- 
ed in  a  business  suit,  white  linen,  and 
wearing  a  black  tie,  entered. 

His  deferential  manner  and  his 
"Good  morning,  sir!"  at  once  proclaim- 
ed him  a  body-servant. 

"Would  you  be  shaved,  sir?"  he  ask- 
ed as  Lawrence  turned  and  stared. 

The  young  fellow's  hand  went  to  his 
face,  where  the  growth  of  ten  days  was 
stiff  and  bristling. 

"I  guess  I  do  need  it,"  he  said;  and 


then,  to  himself:  "A  valet  up  here  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  country!  I  wish  the 
old  fellow  did  not  hate  me  so.  Then 
I  could  find  out  something  about  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  all  this." 

If  Lawrence  thought  that  he  might 
learn  something  from  the  valet,  he  was 
mistaken. 

The  man  deftly  shaved  him  and  trim- 
med his  hair,  which  had  not  been  under 
a  barber's  care  for  months,  and  depart- 
ed, the  only  information  he  imparted 
being : 

"You  may  go  to  the  library  across 
the  hall,  if  you  wish,  sir." 

Lawrence  immediately  did  so. 

Opening  the  door,  he  found  himself 
in  a  wide,  long  hall,  the  walls,  like 
those  of  his  rooms,  of  plaster-board,  and 
the  floor  of  hardwood. 

He  opened  the  door  opposite  his  own 
and  entered  a  long  room.  The  sides 
were  filled  with  books  to  the  height  of 
four  feet. 

At  one  end  was  a  huge  fireplace  built 
of  native  stone,  while  at  the  other  was 
a  broad  window  looking  out,  as  had  his 
own  window,  upon  the  cleared  point  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river. 

The  walls,  above  the  bookcase,  were 
covered  with  mounted  game-heads,  pic- 
tures, both  photographs  and  oil-paint- 
ings, and  pieces  of  Indian  beadwork. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  long 
table  on  which  were  scattered  maga- 
zines, none  less  than  a  year  old. 

On  the  floor  were  two  bear  skins. 
Lawrence  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  in  the  woods;  and  he  turned  to  look 
at  the  tumbling  river,  the  spruce  forest, 
to  reassure  himself  that  he  was  not  in 
a  city. 

"You  are  to  go  for  a  stroll  on  the 
point,  if  you  wish,  but  not  behind  the 
front  of  the  house,  sir,"  said  the  valet 
as  the  door  opened  behind  Lawrence. 
"Luncheon  will  be  served  to  you  here, 
sir,"  and  the  man  bowed  himself  out. 

Lawrence  immediately  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
exterior  of  this  building,  which,  though 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  wilderness,  con- 
tained the  comforts  of  a  city  home. 

He  went  into  the  hall,  and  out  a  door 
at  the  front  to  a  broad,  screened  veran- 
dah, on  which  were  several  easy  chairs 
and  a  small  table. 

In  one  of  the  chairs  lay  a  delicate 
bit  of  fancy  work. 

No  one  was  in  sight;  and  Lawrence 
walked  over  to  the  chair,  looked  down 
at  the  dainty  bit  of  fabric,  and  thought 
of  the  heel-print  he  had  seen  on  the 
path  in  the  forest,  and  of  the  tapping 
of  the  little  heels  in  the  hall. 

A  vague  feeling  that  the  owner  of 
the  heels  had  had  something  to  do  will) 
his  rescue,  and  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded the  establishment,  prompted  a 
desire  to  sec  the  girl,  for  girl  he  knew 
she  must  be. 

He  walked  out  through  the  screen- 
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door  and  across  the  cleared  point  to- 
ward the  lake.  Half-way  across,  he 
tinned  to  look  at  the  house. 

ll  was  built  of  logs,  one-storied,  and 
different  than  any  log  structure  he  had 
ever  seen. 

The  low,  flat  roof  was  of  split  cedar 
shingles ;  the  walls  of  big  spruce,  peeled 
and  squared  on  all  sides  except  the  out- 
er. 

Wings  on  either  side  of  the  main 
building  prevented  a  view  of  the  rear. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  surround- 
ings to  give  a  clue  as  to  where  in  the 
wilderness  the  house  was  situated.  On 
one  side  was  the  forest,  untouched, 
primitive. 

On  the  other  side  wras  the  lake,  a 
typical  far  northern  body  of  water,  ly- 
ing placidly  in  the  sunshine.  From 
behind  the  house  a  long  point  ran  out, 
cutting  off  a  view  of  the  shore  to  the 
rear. 

Wilson  sat  down  on  a  log  near  the 
edge  of  the  steep  bank  and  looked  out 
over  the  water,  trying  once  more  to 
evolve  a  theory  which  would  fit  the 
strange  circumstances. 

A  step  behind  him  was  followed  by 
the  valet's  voice  pronouncing  his  name. 
It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  used, 
and  he  turned,  startled. 

"Mr.  Burt  would  like  to  know,  sir, 
if  you  feel  lit  to  travel  in  three  days," 
said  the  man. 

Lawrence  hesitated,  looking  from  the 
valet  to  the  house. 

He  remembered  the  hatred  that  had 
blazed  out  from  behind  the  bright 
glasses,  and  that  he  was  accepting  the 


hospitality  of  a  man  who  had  plainly 
said  that  his  presence  was  distasteful. 

''Tell  Mr.  Burt,  if  that  is  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  owns  this  place, 
that  I  will  be  ready  to  leave  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Lawrence. 

Looking  again  out  over  the  lake,  he 
saw  a  canoe  shoot  out  from  behind  the 
point. 

In  the  bow  of  the  long,  low,  birch 
craft,  which  was  headed  out  diagonally 
across  the  lake  to  the  west  shore,  knelt 
a  girl,  swinging  a  paddle  as  skilfully 
as  the  Indian  in  the  stern. 

Her  light-brown  hair  was  caught  up 
loosely  beneath  a  gray  felt  hat.  She 
wore  a  gray  woolen  skirt,  and,  from  his 
position  on  the  high  bank,  Lawrence 
could  see  a  pair  of  tiny  moccasined  feet 
thrust  back  from  beneath  a  short  skirt, 
and  resting,  soles  upward  on  the  floor  of 
the  canoe. 

For  several  minutes  the  girl  paddled 
swiftly  and  steadily,  the  water  swirling 
from  her  paddle,  the  canoe  leaping 
ahead  at  every  stroke. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and,  looking 
back,  saw  the  man  on  the  point.  Her 
gaze  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  she 
returned  to  her  paddling. 

A  moment  later  she  looked  back  over 
her  shoulder,  and,  as  she  recovered  for 
the  next  stroke,  Lawrence  thought  that 
she  gave  a  slight  flicker  to  the  paddle. 

She  did  not  look  again,  and  the 
young  man  watched  the  canoe  until  it 
became  a  speck  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  then  until  the  speck  gradu- 
ally merged  into  the  distant  shoreline. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HEADED    FOR    HOME. 

The  remainder  of  the  long  day  Wil- 
son spent  between  the  point  and  the 
library. 

Ik  a  as  impressed  by  the  careful  se- 
leetion  of  books  upon  the  shelves;  for 
an  examination  showed  nothing  lack- 
ing, nothing  superfluous. 

One  familiar  volume  caught  his  eye. 
It  was  the  alumni  register  of  his  univer- 
sity. Quickly  turning  to  the  B's,  he 
sought  the  name  Burt. 

There  were  several.  The  first  two 
were  the  names  of  old  men,  one  of  whom 
was  dead.  The  third  was  of  a  young 
man  only  six  years  out  of  college.  The 
fourth  read: 

"Burt,  Franklin  E. ;  '82,  banker, 
Chicago.  M.  '85,  Harriet  Bascom  (d. 
'92) ;  one  daughter,  Uarda  (b.  '90.) 

"(Ed.  Note.— Mr.  Burt  went  to  Eur- 
ope in  1905,  taking  his  daughter  with 
him.  Last  seen  in  London  in  July. 
World-wide  search  by  business  asso- 
ciates and  relatives  fruitless.  Believed 
both  he  and  daughter  murdered.  Had 
closed  all  business  operations  before 
leaving  Chicago.  Said  he  intended 
to  spend  several  years  abroad.  Reputed 
worth  several  millions.)" 

"That  tells  the  story,  all  right," 
thought  Lawrence;  "although  it  fails 
to  explain  why  he  should  he  living  here. 
I  remember  the  fuss  that  was  kicked  up 
when  he  disappeared. 

This  story  will   be   continued  in   the   August   issue 
of  this  msgazine. — Editor.  , 


Feather  For  Feather 

An  Indian  Legend  Tremulous  With  the  Echo  of  the  War  Drums 


TUM-UM-UM,  tum-um-um,  tum-um- 
um,  went  the  drums  beaten  by  the 
hands  of  the  old  men — too  old  for  wars, 
but  now  grown  momentarily  youthful 
with  the  victory  of  the  young  men  who 
were  returning  from  battle. 

Tum-um-um,  tum-um-um!  So  sang 
the  drums-great,  glad  buckskin  drums, 
exultant  beneath  the  staccato  blows  of 
the  old  men's  drumsticks.  Tum-um- 
um,  tum-um-um !  Now  the  women, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  garments  of 
dyed  buckskin,  radiant  in  beads,  with 
the  spirit  of  song  upon  their  painted 
faces,  came  forth  in  a  long  file  from  a 
lodge  and  approached  the  center  of  the 
open  space  ahout  which  were  grouped 
the  mud  lodges  of  the  village. 

There,  in  the  center,  sat  the  old  men. 
The  drum  were  singing  a  glad  song,  in 
sullen  tones,  in  this  hour  of  victory,  for 
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a  runner,  breathless  with  his  speed,  had 
brought  the  good  news  when  the  sun 
was  half-way  down  the  sky,  and  now  the 
slowly  setting  sun  was  blazing  on  the 
evening  hills. 

Soon  the  whole  victorious  band,  fresh 
from  their  fight  with  the  Sioux,  would 
come  over  the  hills  like  an  eager,  dusty 
wind,  clamorous  with  glad  tongue  and 
thunderous  with  the  driven  hoofs  of 
captured  ponies. 

So  the  drums  sang  and  the  women 
came  forth  and  circled  about  them, 
peering,  beneath  hands  raised  brow- 
ward,  into  the  deepening  sliadows  of 
the  valley  down  which  the  band  would 
sweep. 

They  swelled  the  song  of  victory,  the 
song  of  welcome  to  the  victors,  and  the 


look  of  welcome  was  already  upon  their 
faces  as  they  searched  the  deepening 
shadows. 

There  came  a  rumble  over  the  hills  as 
of  a  hidden  storm  in  time  of  drouth, 
thundering  mockingly  in  the  rainless 
air.  The  drummers  lifted  their  sticks 
with  trembling  hands  and  listened  - 
with  one  accord  they  all  listened  for  the 
shouts  and  the  hoofbeats. 

Now  the  faint  treble  of  distant  shout- 
ing pierced  the  growing  rumble  of  the 
thunder.  It  was  the  braves!  They 
were  returning  with  much  glory  and 
many  ponies.  The  drumsticks  fell 
snarlingly  upon  the  taut  buckskin,  but 
the  sound  seemed  only  a  whisper,  for 
the  entire  village  was  shouting  with  a 
tumult  that  made  the  grazing  ponies 
snort  upon  the  hillsides  and  gallop  away 
with  ears  pricked  wonderingly. 
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"They  come!    They  come!" 

The  villagers  thronged  upon  that  side 
of  the  village  that  looked  toward  the 
hills  from  whence  the  thunder  deepen- 
ed. A  dust-cloud  gathered  behind  the 
hills.  It  grew  until  it  caught  the  hori- 
zontal sunlight  and  seemed  a  scintillat- 
ing tower  of  victory.  Suddenly  the  hill 
above  the  valley  was  thronged  with 
mounted  braves,  waving  their  weapons 
above  their  heads  and  shouting,  and  a 
sunlit  cloud  of  glory  seemed  about 
them. 

The  band  swept  down  the  hillside 
and  down  the  valley,  and  the  dust- 
cloud  thickened  under  the  impetuous 
hoofs  that  beat  the  parched  and  yellow 
prairie.  When  they  drew  near  the  op- 
ening in  the  circle  of  lodges,  the  fore- 
most hurled  his  panting  pony  back  up- 
on its  haunches  and  the  others  reared 
and  halted  behind,  champing  at  the 
restraining  thongs. 

"A-ho!"  shouted  the  foremost,  hold- 
ing his  weapons  above  his  head.  "We 
come  from  the  Sioux!  We  have  many 
ponies  and  also  scalp-locks!  Sing!  For 
we  have  fought  a  good  fight  and  we  are 
not  ashamed!" 

A  great  shout  went  up  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  drum  snarled.  Slowly,  ma- 
jestically the  circle  of  women  began 
moving  about  the  drums,  keeping  time 
to  the  rhythmic  beats  with  a  sideward 
shuffling  of  their  feet  in  the  dust.  In  a 
monotonous  minor  key  the  singing  of 
the  women  began  —  at  first  like  the 
crooning  of  an  Indian  mother  to  a  rest- 
less child  when  the  camp  fires  burn  blue 
and  all  the  braves  are  snoring  in  the 
dark. 

Then  it  rose  into  the  mournful  wail 
of  a  wife  looking  upon  a  dead  face  — 
a  wordless,  eloquent  song.  Then,  with 
a  burst,  it  rose  into  a  treble  cry,  and 
words  became  dimly  recognizable  amid 
the  ecstasy. 

"We  come,  we  come,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed!"  sang  the  women  to  the 
snarling  of  the  drums.  "Let  the  fires 
roar  and  the  bison  meat  be  cooked,  for 
we  have  fought,  and  now  we  wish  to 
eat! 

"Let  the  women  dance  and  sing  that 
we  may  be  glad  after  our  fighting! 
A-ho!  A-ho!  We  traveled  far  —  one 
sleep,  two  sleeps,  three  sleeps,  but  we 
slumbered  not!  We  came  upon  our 
enemies.  They  were  hidden  in  the 
grass  like  badgers.  They  were  dressed 
in  yellow  grass  that  they  might  hide. 
We  saw  them  and  we  shouted  with  joy, 
for  we  were  not  afraid!  The  enemy 
trembled  like  wolves  who  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  ravine  and  the  hunters 
follow  behind!" 

As  the  women  sang,  shuffling  about 
the  circle,  the  braves  rode  in  single  file 
into  the  enclosure  of  the  village  and 
formed  a  circle  about  the  dance. 

"I  saw  a  big  man  among  my  ene- 


mies," sang  the  women,  for  so  their  song 
ran.  "He  was  strong  as  a  bear  and 
terrible  as  an  elk.  His  head  was  proud 
with  eagle  feathers,  for  many  men  had 
he  killed.  I  did  not  tremble  when  he 
rushed  at  me;  I  raised  my  club  and 
struck  him,  and  he  fell  with  his  eagle 
feathers.  He  whimpered  like  an  old 
woman  when  she  becomes  a  child  again. 
He  said  'I  have  many  ponies  for  you, 
and  my  children  will  cry  if  I  do  not 
go  back.  Spare  me!'  But  behold!  I 
have  his  scalp-lock!" 

"His  scalp-lock!  His  scalp-lock!" 
shouted  the  braves,  as  the  words  of  the 
song  were  drowned  again  in  the  minor 
drone  that  followed  the  snarl  of  the 
drums.  And  they  waved  scalp-locks 
above  their  heads — the  locks  of  the 
fallen  Sioux. 

Out  of  the  droning  the  song  of  the 
women  grew  again.  It  became  more 
ecstatic,  running  the  gamut  of  human 
passion — from  the  shrill  shriek  of  de- 
fiance to  the  mournful  wail  for  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  And  then 
the  shuffling  stopped;  the  song  died 
away  into  a  drone  and  ceased,  like  the 
song  of  a  locust  at  the  end  of  a  sultry 
evening.  The  drums  snarled  no  more,  a 
great  silence  fell,  the  sun  had  sunk  be- 
neath the  hills. 

Then,  in  the  silence  and  the  shadows 
of  the  evening,  one  came  forth  from 
among  the  circle  of  braves,  and,  with  a 
slow,  majestic  bending  of  the  knees, 
danced  in  a  circle  about  the  women  and 
the  drums,  that  began  again  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  song  that  he 
would  sing. 

Round  and  round  the  circle  he 
danced,  improvising  a  song  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  drums,  in  which  he  sang 
his  prowess,  and  the  whole  village 
shouted  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
song,  for  he  told  of  a  good  fight  and  a 
strong  arm,  and  he  had  been  great  in 
battle. 

Then,  amid  the  shouting,  another 
came  forth  to  dance  and  sing,  for  he, 
too,  had  done  great  things.  It  was 
White  Cloud,  and  he  was  great  among 
his  people.  Round  and  round  the  cir- 
cle he  danced  to  the  tune  of  the  drums, 
dodging  imaginary  arrows,  leaping  up- 
on imaginary  foes,  striking  huge  blows 
at  the  heads  of  warriors  hidden  in  the 
shadow 

"See!"  he  shouted  in  his  song,  and 
his  voice  was  loud  and  masterful,  for  a 
murmur  of  praise  had  passed  among  the 
people.  "See!  White  Cloud  brings 
the  scalp-lock  of  a  chief.  He  took  it 
alone  with  his  strong  hand.  The  scalp- 
lock  of  a  big  Sioux  chief!  Who  has 
done  a  greater  deed  than  White  Cloud? 
Then  let  the  old  men  place  the  eagle 
feather  in  his  hair  that  he  may  be 
known  among  his  people." 

Once  again  the  dancing  stopped  and 
the  drums  ceased  their  droning.  White 


Cloud  approached  the  old  men,  who 
slowly  placed  the  eagle  feather  in  his 
hair. 

But  one  among  the  assembled  braves 
did  not  give  his  voice  to  the  shout  that 
ensued. 

His  gaze  narrowed  with  hatred  as  he 
looked  upon  White  Cloud,  and  his  body 
trembled  as  a  strong  tree  that  stands 
alone  in  the  path  of  a  tempest. 

Then  as  White  Cloud  strode  proudly 
to  the  inner  rim  of  the  circle  of  braves, 
with  the  tall  eagle  feather  in  his  hair, 
another  came  forth  bearing  with  him 
his  bow  and  his  arrows.  It  was  he  who 
had  found  no  voice  in  which  to  cele- 
brate White  Cloud's  valor. 

He  was  tall  and  sinewy,  and  he  had 
the  clear-cut,  cruel  face  of  a  hawk,  now 
dark  with  a  darkness  deeper  than  the 
shadow  of  the  evening.  It  was  Little 
Weasel. 

Erect,  quivering  like  a  strong  bow  in 
the  clutch  of  a  mighty  warrior,  he 
walked  into  the  open  space,  and  the 
drums  once  more  began  their  wailing. 
But  Little  Weasel  raised  one  trembling 
hand  and  commanded  silence. 

"Fathers,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
low,  vibrant,  with  the  growl  of  a 
wounded  beast  in  it,  "Little  Weasel 
needs  no  drums  to  help  him  fill  the 
stillness." 

The  people  bent  forward,  hushed, 
because  there  was  something  deeper 
than  shadow  in  the  face  of  Little  Weas- 
el as  he  turned  his  hawk's  gaze  upon 
the  bowed  head  of  White  Cloud. 

"Little  Weasel  has  words  to  utter, 
but  they  are  not  song  words  nor  dance 
words.  Let  the  women  and  cowards 
sing  and  dance!" 

Still  the  head  of  White  Cloud  was 
bowed,  and  Little  Weasel  laughed  a 
strange  laugh. 

"Who  took  the  scalp-lock  of  the  big 
Sioux  chief?"  shouted  Little  Weasel.  "I, 
Little  Weasel,  took  it!  One  sleep,  two 
sleeps,  I  kept  it  close  beside  me;  for  I 
am  a  young  man  and  I  wanted  to  hear 
the  shouts  of  my  people.  But  in  the 
third  sleep  a  great  heaviness  came  up- 
on me,  and  when  I  awoke  my  Sioux 
scalp-lock  had  been  stolen  from  me. 
Now  I  know  the  badger  who  crept  up- 
on me  in  my  heaviness  and  stole  my 
honor  from  me.  Look !  You  have  plac- 
ed the  eagle  feather  in  his  hair!" 

In  the  hush  that  filled  that  shadowed 
place  naught  but  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  people  was  heard.  Little  Weasel 
fitted  a  feathered  arrow  to  his  bow. 

"See!"  he  cried.  "I  do  not  cry 
about  my  stolen  feather.  I  give  an- 
other!" 

The  bow-thong  twanged,  the  arrow 
sang,  and  lodged  deep  in  White  Cloud's 
breast. 

"Let  White  Cloud  wear  that  feather 
in  his  breast  so  that  the  blaok  spirits 
will  know  him!  For  look!  Already  ho 
is  among  them!" 
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White  Cloud  had  fallen  upon  his 
face.  Little  Weasel  dropped  his  bow 
upon  the  ground,  and,  raising  his 
hands  above  his  head,  he  shouted  into 
the  stillness:  "Fathers,  I  have  given 
feather  for  feather!" 

Then  a  great  cry  broke  from  the  as- 
sembled braves  and  the  women  shriek- 
ed. But  Little  Weasel  shouldered  his 
way  through  the  throng  and  went  to 
his  lodge,  laughing  bitterly. 

That  evening  the  fires  of  the  feast  did 
not  roar  upward  into  the  night.  There 
was  no  song;  there  was  no  babble  of 
glad  voices;  there  was  no  bubbling  of 
kettle  nor  scent  of  meat. 

For  a  member  of  the  tribe  had  been 
murdered  by  a  tribesman,  and  the  mur- 
derer, according  to  an  ancient  custom, 
would  be  driven  forth  that  night  from 
the  circle  of  the  lodges  into  the  prairie. 
And  the  people  sat  speechless  at  the 
dark  doors  of  their  lodges  awaiting  the 
signal. 

After  a  long  and  wordless  waiting  in 
the  dark,  the  people  saw  the  door-flap 
of  the  big  council  lodge  swing  open, 
and  they  held  their  breaths,  for  the 
time  of  the  casting  forth  had  come. 

Through  the  hush  of  the  starlit  night 
came  Little  Weasel,  pacing  slowly  about 
the  circle  of  the  village,  and  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  slow  with  age,  followed 
behind. 

Three  times  the  outcast  made  the 
rounds,  and  when  he  began  the  fourth 
and  last  circle  (for  four  is  a  medicine 
number)  the  old  men  who  followed 
raised  their  faces  to  the  starlit  sky  and 
breathed  these  words  into  the  quiet: 

"Let  the  people  look  upon  Little 
Weasel,  our  brother,  for  he  has  killed  a 
brother  and  must  suffer.  Four  times 
shall  the  bears  bring  forth  their  cubs, 
four  times  shall  the  lone  goose  fly ;  four 
times  shall  the  frogs  sing  in  the  valleys ; 
four  times  shall  the  sunflowers  grow; 
and  he  must  wander,  wander.  Then 
shall  Little  Weasel  return  and  his  deed 
shall  be  forgotten.  Wah-hoo-ha-a-a-a!" 

Then  when  Little  Weasel  came  the 
fourth  time  to  the  opening  in  the  circle 
of  lodges,  looking  toward  the  place  of 
sunrise,  he  saw  one  standing  in  the  dark 
who  held  a  pony  by  a  thong.  And 
Little  Weasel  leaped  upon  the  pony, 
laughed  a  loud,  unpleasant  laugh,  and 
urged  it  southward  into  the  night. 

Throughout  the  night  the  people  in 
the  village  heard  strange  sounds.  For, 
at  times,  somewhere  in  the  darkness  of 
the  hills,  something  laughed  a  loud,  un- 
mirthful  laugh. 

"Do  you  hear  it?"  the  people  whis- 
pered. "It  is  a  wolf.  For  sometimes  in 
the  lonesome  nights  they  laugh  so." 
But  the  people  muffled  their  ears  in 
their  blankets,  for  it  is  not  good  to  hear 
a  wolf  laugh  almost  like  a  man. 

All  night  long  Little  Weasel  wan- 
dered upon  the  hills,  holding  his  graz- 
ing pony  and  looking  down  upon  the 


starlit  village  of  his  people,  lie  laugh- 
ed loudly  at  times,  for  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  sadden  with  trouble. 

"How  can  I  get  revenge  upon  my 
people?"  he  asked  himself.  And  as  yet 
he  could  not  answer. 

The  pale  dawn  found  him  sitting 
upon  the  hills.  Then  he  arose  and 
mounted  his  pony  and  the  three  went 
southward — the  pony,  the  man,  and 
the  question. 

A  light  wind  blew  upon  his  back. 

"How  can  I  get  revenge  upon  my 
people?"  he  sang  aloud  in  endless  var- 
iation until  his  question  wove  itself  into 
a  song — a  battle  song,  for  Little  Weasel 
had  not  eaten,  and  hunger  feeds  anger. 
But  the  light  wind  sighing  at  his  back 
made  no  answer. 

"I  will  go  to  the  country  of  the 
Pawnees  and  make  them  angry  with  my 
people,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  this 
seemed  the  answer  to  his  question  until 
the  sun  had  reached  its  highest  in  the 
sky  and  the  wind  had  fallen  and  the 
yellow  prairie  had  become  parched  and 
bare. 

In  the  afternoon  he  stopped  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun  and  held  one  wet  finger 
above  his  head  that  he  might  learn  the 
source  of  the  wind. 

There  was  a  faint  breath  from  the 
south.  As  he  stood  it  increased,  coming 
in  little  puffs,  hot  and  fitful  and  dry. 
Suddenly  it  came  with  a  great  puff  and 
boomed  in  the  gulches  of  the  arid  hills. 

Little  Weasel  shouted  with  joy. 

He  had  heard  his  answer  in  the  boom- 
ing of  the  sudden  wind.  He  dismount- 
ed, and,  with  a  flint  and  some  dry  grass, 
lit  a  little  fire. 

The  great  wind  fed  it  and  it  grew. 
Then  Little  Weasel  collected  a  bunch  of 
grass,  ht  it  and  rapidly  set  fire  to  the 
dry  prairie. 

Long,  yellow  flames  leaped  up  from 
the  sun-cured  buffalo  grass,  howled  in 
the  wind  that  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  raced  northward  toward 
the  valley  where  the  circled  lodges  of 
the  Omahas  lay. 

"Now  I  will  go  back,"  said  Little 
Weasel,  "and  the  fire  shall  go  with 
me."  He  kicked  his*pony  in  the  ribs 
and  pointed  its  head  northward.  The 
wave  of  flame  preceded  him,  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  grass  with  great  leaps, 
gaining  strength  and  fleetness  as  the 
dry  wind  lashed  it  from  behind. 

"Aha-ha-he-ha-ha-ha-hal"  sang  Lit- 
tle Weasel,  and  the  pony,  straining  its 
wiry  limbs  to  keep  paoe  with  the  yellow 
giant  that  ran  before,  wheezed  and 
coughed  an  accompaniment  to  the 
song,  for  the  ashes  were  in  his  nostrils. 

Over  hills,  through  valleys,  across 
gulches  the  pony  ran,  with  the  wall  of 
flame  ever  a  strong  man's  bow-shot 
ahead  of  him. 

Now  the  Omahas,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  feast  of  victory  the  even- 
ing before,  had  made  the  feast  fires  roar 
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upward  throughout  the  village  that  day 
and  much  meat  had  been  eaten. 

Weary  with  much  dancing  and  sing- 
ing and  heavy  with  meat,  the  evening 
twilight  found  them  sleeping  heavily. 
And  the  night  deepened  and  still  they 
slept. 

But  there  was  one  upon  whom  the 
feast  had  laid  but  a  light  hand,  and  who 
awoke  suddenly  in  the  night  with  a 
smell  in  his  nostrils,  a  roaring  in  his 
ears,  and  a  great  light  in  his  eyes.  He 
marveled,  for  the  feast  fires  were  dead 
in  their  ashes. 

He  arose,  and  when  he  reached  the 
door  of  his  lodge  he  gave  a  cry  that 
woke  the  sleeping  village  and  brought 
the  people  clamoring  into  the  open  air. 

Half  the  earth  and  half  the  sky  were 
aflame.     The  stars  had  fled  before  the 
great  burning.    Booming  in  the  stron^ 
wind,  a  wave  of  flame  was  coming  ove 
the  hills  and  reaching    long,     spiteful 
arms  toward  the  village  in  the  valley. 

Spellbound,  the  people  gazed.  Then 
of  a  sudden  a  cry  ran  among  them,  for 
they  had  seen,  through  a  momentary 
rift  in  the  flame  and  smoke,  high  upon 
the  eminence  of  a  peaked,  fire-blacken- 
ed hill,  a  man  standing  upon  a  pony's 
back,  with  his  arms  above  his  head.  He 
looked  prodigiously  big  and  seemed  to 
ride  upon  a  flood  of  fire. 

Then  the  flames  closed  in,  the  smoke 
hid  the  peaked  hill,  and,  frantically, 
the  people  fled  from  their  village  to  a 
nearby  creek,  where  they  huddled  in 
the  stream,  and  where  the  loud  flame 
passed  over  them,  booming  on  into  the 
north. 

When  the  gray  of  morning  fell  upon 
the  blackened  prairie  the  people  re- 
turned to  their  village.  But  at  the  op 
ening  in  the  circle  of  lodges  stood 
mounted  man.  Both  he  and  his  pon 
were  blackened  as  with  fire.  It  wi 
Little  Weasel. 

As  his  people  drew  near  he  raised 
wheezing  voice  and  said:  "Behold  Little 
Weasel,  whom  the  fire-spirits  love !  All 
day  I  rode  across  the  hills,  thinking  of 
my  people's  unkindness.  In  the  even- 
ing a  great  fire  grew  up  about  me.  It  was 
not  a  common  fire;  it  was  a  medicine 
fire.  It  grew  up  about  me  and  my 
pony,  and  lifted  us  like  the  waters  of 
flood.  And  I  was  frightened  till  I  hearc 
a  voice  that  thundered,  and  it  said: 
'Little  Weasel  has  been  punished  by 
foolish  people.  The  spirits  of  fire  will 
take  him  back  and  his  people  will 
take  him  in  again.'  And  lot  here  I 
am,  Little  Weasel.  I  want  my  eagle 
feather." 

And  the  people,  believing  many 
strange  things,  took  him  in  with  a 
great  feasting. 

And  from  that  day  they  called  him 
by  another  name — Paeda-Nu,  the  Fire- 
Man. 

And  he  was  great  among  his  peo- 
ple. 
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The  Summer  Boarder  on  the  Farm 

How  Some  Farmers  Make  Money  by  Catering  to  the  City  Visitor 


DRIVING  out  from  the  hot  glare  of 
white  pavements  into  the  camp  cool 
shade  of  a  wooded  road  yesterday,  I  re- 
joiced in  the  thought  that  hundreds  of 
others  from  the  tiers  of  red  brick  offices 
would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  follow- 
ing to  the  A  ready  of  the  city  dweller, 
— the  farm.  As  I  passed  the  country 
homes  down  along  the  river.  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  new  arrivals.  Everywhere  I  saw 
preparations  being  made  for  the  sum- 
mer boarder.  Scythes  were  at  work  un- 
der the  apple  trees,  swing  chairs  were 
set  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  orchard,  while 
picket  fences,  gates  and  weather  beat- 
en pumps  were  dazzling  in  coats  of  fresh 
paint.  It  was  good  to  know  that  the 
busy  city  workers  had  a  lew  weeks  of 
such  free,  out-of-door  existence  await- 
ing them ;  it  was  better  to  feel  that  the 
busier  country  people  were  taking  such 
pains  to  fill  those  weeks  with  the  great- 
est measure  of  pleasure  and  comfort 
for  their  guests,  but  looking  about  at  the 
new-mown,  fresh-painted  spic-and- 
spanness  I  wondered  if  the  idea  were 
not,  at  least  in  part,  a  mistaken  one. 

What  the  summer  boarders  come  to 
the  country  for,  is  usually  rest  and 
health.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  busy  people,  business  men  and  their 
families,  or  young  men  and  women  who 
find  it  wise  to  spend  their  holidays  in 
gathering  up  a  reserve  force  for  the  next 
season's  work.  The  class  of  unlimited 
leisure  and  means  are  more  likely  to 
visit  some  fashionable  summer  resort 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  novelty  of  be- 
ing tired  out.  So  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  farmer  to  go  to  any  trouble  to 
have  his  place  up-to-date  to  satisfy  the 
eyes  of  his  boarders,  the  more  natural 
and  restful  and  rustic  the  surroundings 
the  more  they  will  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 

VALUE  FOR  A  GOOD  BED. 

In  preparing  rooms  for  the  summer 
boarder  it  will  be  well  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  furniture,  bricabrac,  and 
fancywork,  except  plain,  washable  cov- 
ers for  stand  and  dresser.  As  the  rooms 
will  be  used  a  great  deal  all  the  linen 
will  require  frequent  laundering,  so 
very  fine  or  fancy  pillow  shams  and 
spreads  should  not  be  used.  The  stranger 
from  the  city  may  not  be  interested  in 
the  family  portraits,  hair  wreaths,  or 
wool  work  on  velvet,  however  artistic 
they  may  be,  but  he  seldom  fails  to  ap- 
preciate a  clean,  well-aired  room,  fresh 
white  curtains,  and  a  good  bed,  for 
when  we  consider  that  we  spend  about 
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Maple  trees   add   to   the  beauty   of   the   sum- 
mer farm. 


one-third  of  our  time  in  bed,  is  not  a 
good  mattress  worth  mor§  than  an  elab- 
orate parlor  suite? 

USE    COLLAPSIBLE    HOUSES. 

Besides  their  bedrooms,  the  boarders 
usually  have  the  use  of  the  family  sit- 
ting room.  I  have  known  them  to  over- 
step these  limits  and  the  kitchen  to  be 
liable  to  invasion  at  even  the  busiest 
times  of  the  day.  Sometimes  this  be- 
comes very  annoying  to  the  woman  of 
the  house.  If  I  were  going  to  keep  sum- 
mer boarders  on  a  large  scale,  I  should 
adopt  a  plan  which  has  worked  very 
well  in  some  parts  of  New  York.  In- 
stead of  lodging  the  boarders  in  the 
home,  the  farmer  puts  up  in  a  grove  or 


Editor's  Note. — Only  a  few  farmers  in  Can- 
ada have  grasped  the  great  opportunity  for 
making  money  during  the  summer  months 
by  catering  to  those  townspeople  who  wish 
to  have  the  advantages  of  the  farm  at  a  reas- 
onable charge.  There  are  scores  of  excellent 
farms  in  Canada  well  served  by  the  railways 
which  could  increase  their  revenue  consider- 
ably if  they  would  consider  going  about  the 
business  in  a  business  way.  The  man  who 
has  a  running  stream  on  his  farm  or  some 
picturesque  hills  and  groves  will  find  that 
he  can  utilize  these  to  much  advantage  by 
putting  up  temporary  houses  and  otherwise 
giving  the  visitors  some  of  the  comforts 
of  life  in  his  rural  retreat  and  at  the  same 
time  not  destroy  the  privacy  of  his  own  home 
life. 


woods  on  the  farm  as  many  take  down 
houses  as  he  requires  to  afford  good 
sleeping  accommodation  for  his  board- 
ers, and  then  they  are  in  the  house  only 
during  meal  hours.  This  arrangement 
is  usually  more  agreeable  to  the  board- 
ers as  well  as  it  gives  them  a  freer  fam- 
ily life.  The  cost  of  these  houses  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  expense  at  first  but 
they  can  be  taken  down  and  stored  in  a 
driving  house  over  winter,  and  will  last 
for  a  number  of  years.  According  to 
size  the  price  ranges  from  seventy-five 
dollars  up.  The  furniture  need  be  but 
a  small  item  as  the  boarders  usually 
supply  their  own  bedding,  towels,  etc. 
This  system  of  housing  the  summer 
boarders  not  only  gives  a  near  approach 
to  camping  out  in  a  very  comfortable 
way,  but  it  multiplies  the  profits  for  the 
woman  on  the  farm,  by  enabling  her  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  board- 
ers with  little  work  outside  of  the  pre- 
paration of  meals. 

PROFITABLE  SIDE  LINES. 

When  a  person  makes  a  business  of 
keeping  boarders  there  are  several  side- 
lines which  may  be  followed  to  increase 
the  profits.  Truck-gardening  or  dairy 
farming  go  well  with  the  keeping  of 
boarders,  or  rather  we  might  say  that 
boarders  can  be  well  provided  for  with 
less  expense  on  a  farm  where  these  in- 
dustries are  carried  on;  but  apart  from 
this,  where  the  farmer  can  keep  an  ex- 
tra horse  or  two  for  hire,  especially  if  he 
lives  far  from  the  railway  station,  the 
visitors  will  appreciate  and  be  willing 
to  pay  for  the  convenience.  I  know  of 
one  man  on  a  dairy  farm  who  makes 
and  sells  about  six  quarts  of  ice  cream 
every  evening  to  the  campers  in  his 
woods.  The  same  man  has  a  fine  deep 
stream  running  through  a  pasture  lot, 
and  he  says  it  has  paid  him  to  put  up 
a  couple  of  bathing  houses.  He  doesn't 
rent  these;  they  are  just  there  as  an 
attraction,  a  good  advertisement  for  his 
place. 

But  our  work  has  just  begun.  The 
summer  boarder  is  a  hungry  individual 
and  he  has  come  to  us  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  fed.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  worried  many  a  busy  farm 
woman.  She  thinks  possibly  that  these 
people  have  come  from  the  city  where 
they  can  buy  every  known  delicacy  un- 
der the  sun,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
catered  for,  by  a  French  chef  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do  but  plan  elaborate 
menus.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  if  so  it  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son  why   the  city  boarder  craves  the 
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The   ii    Mul   surroundings  of  the  farm.     The  Jerseys  coming  home  at  night  from  the  cool 

pastures  and  running  streams. 


simplicity  of  country  fare.  He  is  tired 
of  hotel  meals,  and  he  thoroughly  ap- 
preciates the  wholesome,  home  co<>/:<  d 
dishes  like  his  mother  used  to  make. 
JIo  does  not.  as  a  rule,  care  much  for 
rich  cake  and  pastry,  but  a  Jersey  cow 
should  be  an  excellent  advertisement 
for  any  summer  boarding  house.  Fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh  eggs,  milk 
and  cream  form  the  best  staples  of  ways 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  avoid  a 
sameness  in  the  menus.  The  new  po- 
tatoes, green  peas,  and  beans,  tender 
young  beets  and  carrots  are  all  in  season 
now  aj>d  are  at  their  best  to  use  as  a  veg- 
etable or  in  salads.  While  it  may  be 
difficult  to  have  fresh  meat  every  day 
or  twice  a  day,  eggs  especially  cooked, 
in  the  shell  or  poached,  water  or  milk 
(to  avoid  the  use  of  fat  during  the  hot 
weather)  form  an  excellent  substitute, 
and  by  the  way   we  should  all  try  to 


taboo  fried  foods  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  summer  months.  With  good 
cream  a  well-cooked  cereal  may  form 
the  basis  of  the  breakfast  if  care  is  tak- 
en not  to  use  the  same  kind  every  morn- 
ing; maple  syrup  or  honey  and  griddle 
cakes,  fresh  muffins  or  toast,  with  fresh 
fruit  of  some  kind  every  morning  will 
satisfy  most  of  our  city  boarders.  Milk 
and  eggs  can  be  used  in  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  delicious  and  digestible 
puddings  and  custards,  while  fresh  but- 
termilk and  the  old-fashioned  "curd" 
or  "Dutch  cheese"  are  likely  to  be  very 
popular  among  the  older  people.  Home- 
made bread  is,  of  course,  appreciated 
more  than  the  housewife  might  believe, 
but  it  means  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
the  hot  weather;  and  delicacies  like 
brook  trout,  water  cress,  etc.,  are  left 
for  the  boarders  to  secure  for  them- 
selves. 
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City  people  have  to  go  to  considerable  expense  to  make  their  homes  as  attractive  as  the 
farm  homes  in  summer.  This  is  the  cosy  residence  of  the  superintendent  of  Stanley 
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Who   Sets  the 
Fashions  ? 

By  B.  J.  MORRIS 

IT  IS  frequently  difficult  to  trace  the 
reaso'n  why  any  particular  fashion  becomes 
universal,  nor  can  a  new  style  always  be 
attributed  to  any  given  source.  It  is  pro- 
bably, however,  at  Longechamps  or  one  of 
the  other  famous  racecourses  near  Paris, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  that  feminine 
fashions  are  finally  settled. 

Ladies  from  the  leading  houses  in  the 
dressmaking  and  millinery  world  go  there 
from  time  to  time  wearing  things  more  or 
less  new,  more  or  less  wonderful. 

With  tliem  go,  unobserved,  others  of  both 
sexes  from  the  same  houses,  to  watch  and 
listen.  Everything  is  noted,  looks  of  ap- 
proval  or  disapproval^  and  verbal  criticisms. 
Next  day  criticisms  or  appreciations  ap- 
pear in  the  Press.  This  is  repeated  two  or 
three  Sundays  (all  the  principal  race  meet- 
ings in  France  being  held  on  Sunday),  be- 
fore a  definite  course  is  decided  upon. 

The  experience  is  not  always  an  unal- 
loyed pleasure  to  the  ladies  making  the  ex- 
periment, as  was  instanced  about  three 
years  ago,  when  the  trial  of  the  Directoire 
dress,  in  its  extreme  form  slashed  well 
above  the  knee,  was  made.  On  that  occa- 
sion at  Chantilly  races  the  mannequins 
\v(  re  mobbed  and  were  with  difficulty  res- 
cued by  the  police  from  the  pressing  at- 
tentions of  the  crowd,  who  evidently  re- 
sented what  was  deemed  an  immodest  in- 
novation. 

Sometimes  some  unsuspecting  member 
of  the  public  sets  a  fashion  herself.  She 
has  an  idea ;  wants  something  that  does 
not  exist  and  gives  the  idea  to  someone  on 
the  alert  for  something  new,  which,  if  it 
prove  successful,  may  be  copied  on  a  large- 
scale  and  become  fashionable. 

But  there  are  great  leaders  of  fashion, 
endowed  with  great  inventiveness  and  an 
undoubted  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
it  is  from  one  or  another  of  these  that  fas- 
hions principally  come.  Their  imagination 
is  sometimes  allowed  to  run  riot;  for  much 
is  permitted  them,  and  even  the  alarming, 
when  they  introduce  it,  is  accepted  and 
thought  to  be  correct.  A  high-class  house 
may  introduce  extravagances  of  fashion 
which  would  irretrievably  damage  the  re- 
putation of  a  less  important  house. 

It  is  the  source  of  wealth  to  any  country 
to  be  able  to  set  the  fashion  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  prosperity  to  any  city. 

Whether  the  overcoat  shall  have  a  bil- 
liard back,  be  half-fitting  or  tight  fitting; 
whether  the  frock  coat  shall  be  short  or 
long;  whether  trousers  shall  be  wide  or 
narrow  is  generally  decided  in  London.  On 
the  other  hand  the  multiform  modifications 
of  feminine  attire  are  generally  settled  in 
Paris,  though  New  York  now  claims  to 
have  a  look  in  in  this  matter. 

Vienna  is  a  distinct  centre  of  fashion. 
In  fact  any  great  city  that  is  rich  and  per- 
meated with  artistic  tastes  and  where 
people  dress  well  is  sure  to  produce  some- 
thing now  and  then  that  takes  and  leads 
for  a  time. 
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Dominion  Day  an^ 


The  Woman  W 


Dominion  Day  is  here  again,  and  we 
women  shall  hear  through  the  press 
from  assembly  halls  and  picnic  plat- 
forms, eloquent  politicians  telling  how 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this  won- 
derful nation  in  the  making.  We  shall 
hear  statistics  quoted  regarding  her  rail- 
roads and  waterways,  ner  agriculture 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  golden 
prospects  of  her  western  grain  belt.  To 
all  this  we  may  listen  with  vague  under- 
standing and  never  a  thrill;  but  when 
the  speaker  turns  from  the  commercial 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
to  the  welfare  of  her  people  we  are  alive 
with  interest  for  every  normal  woman 
is  a  born  philanthropist.  The  beauty 
of  the  country,  her  standard  of  home 
life,  her  problems  of  public  health  and 
child  welfare,  the  pride  of  her  yeoman- 
ry and  the  tone  of  her  national  moral- 
ity, all  these  are  not  abstract  things,  but 
a  very  part  of  the  Canadian  woman's 
life.  It  is  to  these  stars  that  she  has 
hitched  her  patriotism. 

PATRIOTISM A    LOVE    OF    HOME. 

For  what  is  patriotism  but  a  love  of 
country,  born  primarily  of  a  love  of 
home?  It  is  the  birthplace,  the  place 
where  we  spent  our  childhood,  the  worn 
paths  through  the  back  pasture-lot,  the 
old  kitchen  fireplace  where  we  first 
"heard  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  old  har- 
vest-apple tree,  and  the  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  not  the  pride  of  national 
prosperity  that  send  the  warm  thrills 
through  our  pulses  as  we  return  from 
exile  to  the  homeland.  The  ringing 
of  bells,  the  waving  of  flags,  the  light- 
ing of  bonfires,  may  be  pure  and  simple 
jingoism,  but  the  Canadian  woman  with 
the  love  of  home,  and  the  best  interests 
of  its  people  at  heart,  has  the  funda- 
mentals of  patriotism. 

On  days  such  as  this,  we  hear  much 
about  the  beauty  of  our  country.  What 
have  the  women  contributed  to  this? 
When  the  earliest  pioneer  settlers  found- 
ed a  home  in  the  forest,  the  man  hewed 
the  logs  and  erected  the  four  walls,  but 
it  was  the  woman  who  planted  the  first 
lilac  basli  at  the  cellar  window.  As 
times  advanced  this  instinct  for  scenic 
beauty  found  expression  in  flower  beds 
and  shrubbery,  for  even  where  the  act- 
ual work  is  not  done  by  the  woman, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  comes  from 
her  planning,  and  very,  very  often.  I 
have  seen  busy  women  on  Canadian 
farms  working  over  a  flower  bed,  water- 
ing,  weeding  and   transplanting  away 
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into  the  deepening  dusk,  long  after  the 
farm  hands  had  finished  the  day 's  work 
It  is  this  beautifying  of  individual 
homes  that  goes  farthest  to  make  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  But  now  the 
woman  does  not  confine  the  work  to  the 
limits  of  her  own  home.  Through  her 
church  societies  she  is  turning  her  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  church 
mounds  and  cemeteries.  Through  the 
Women's  Institute  she  is  turning  tracts 
of  waste  land  into  public  parks,  even 
where  this  necessitates  the  transplanting 
of  shade  trees.  The  natural  rugged 
grandeur  of  Canadian  mountain  and 
forest,  the  wild  sweep  of  prairie,  the 
sunny  Eastern  slopes  with  unknown 
lakelets  glittering  out  from  wooded 
banks,  these  may  cast  their  spell  over 
the  passing  tourist,  but  when  we  come 
to  live  with  things,  they  soon  become 
unbearable,  unless  they  are  domesticat- 
ed, tamed.  That  is  why  the  Canadian 
woman  has  been  a  true  patriot  in  culti- 
vating beautiful  home  surroundings. 

THE  REAL   MAKERS  OF  GREAT   MEN. 

As  a  nation  we  are  proved  of  our 
reputation  for  industry,  morality  and 


Scenes  like  this  are  many  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada.    One  cannot  adequately  express  the 
beauty  of  the  scene   in  summer. 
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HE  IS  MY  BOY. 

The  rural  woman  has  done  m^ 
the  higher  standard  of  the  Canao. 
yeomanry  than  we  will  ever  realize.  Las 
fall  I  watched  a  plowing  contest.  The 
winner  was  a  boy  of  perhaps  twenty,  a 
tall,  broad  shouldered  splendid  looking 
fellow,  and  turning  to  the  woman  next 
me  I  asked,  "Who  is  he?"  She  flushed 
with  a  pride  such  as,  I  think,  no  lady 
ever  felt  as  she  saw  her  knight  come 
victorious  from  the  arena,  and  she  ans- 
wered, He  is  my  boy.  Later  I  saw  him 
walk  straight  past  a  bevy  of  laughing 
girls  to  his  mother.  He  took  off  his  hat 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  watching 
them  one  could  trace  the  manly  de- 
partmcnt  and  strength  of  character  in 
the  young  man's  face,  direct  to  the 
careful  training  and  pure  heredity  he 
owed  to  his  mother.  "Yes,"  I  thought 
"He  is  your  boy  alright."  With  moth- 
ers like  this  no  wonder  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  the  coming  man. 

And  we  are  going  to  hear  more  from 
the  rural  woman  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  "new  woman"  is  with  us  now  just 
as  truly  as  she  is  in  the  largest  Ameri- 
can cities,  but  she  is  a  new  woman  in 
the  true  sense.  She  wants  to  exalt 
womanhood  and  she  is  going  about  it 
in  the  right  way.     A  few  years  ago  we 
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American  cousins  have  taught  us  the  value 
of  its  refreshing,  appetizing,  and  correc- 
tive qulities.  Still,  the  advance  in  public 
favor  has  been  accelerated  by  the  improved 
quality,  enhanced  beauty,  and  increased 
variety  effected  by  several  of  our  own 
talented  specialists  in  horticulture. 

The  tomato  is  a  gross  feeder.  In  its  de- 
mand for  potash  it  closely  resembles  the 
potato,  and  of  the  two  the  former  is  the 
more  exacting.  The  present  is  a  very  ac- 
tive period  for  the  market   gardener  who 


goes  in  for  commercial  purposes.  Seeds  of 
the  tomato  such  as,  Eartiana,  Chalk  Early 
Jewel,  Beauty,  etc.,  that  were  sown  on  hot- 
beds in  March  will  now  be  in  a  ready  state 
for  their  permanent  quarters  outdoors,  the 
ground  having  been  well  manured  with  de- 
composed cow  or  horse  dung,  adding  a  sow- 
ing of  potash  salts.  It  will  often  strike 
the  beginner  how  many  plants  it  requires 
for  an  acre.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
three  thousand  plants  will  suffice.  The 
owner  of  a  small  holding  realized  over 
$100  on  one  acre  of  tomatoes. 

The  tomato  is  subject  to  disease  and 
often  it  is  prevalent  to  use  some  solution 
and  it  would  occur  which  is  the  most  suit- 
able, how  strong  should  Bordeaux  mixture 
be  used  for  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and 
how  is  it  prepared? 

To  prepare  Bordeaux  mixture,  take  cop- 
per sulphate,   6   pounds,   unslaked   lime,   5 
lbs.       The  lime     should  be     slaked  in  jus 
enough  water  to  cover  the  lime.     The  for 
mula   is   enough   for  60   gallons   of   water 
Suspend  the  sulphate  in  a  bag,  just  below 
the   surface   of  the  water,   and   when   dis 
solved,  the  material  is  ready  for  use.     Bor 
deaux    should    always    be    used    fresh, — o 
say,    if   spraying   with    Bordeaux,    prepare 
the  material  the  night  previous  to  using  it 

Another  recipe  very  effective  for  al 
fungicides  is  the  ammoniacal  copper  sol 
ution.  Take  copper  carbonate,  5  ounces, 
ammonia,  3  pints,  water,  45  gallons.  Make 
a  paste  of  the  copper  carbontae  with  a 
little  water,  add  the  copper  carbonate  to 
the  ammonia  and  water.  Stir  until  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  This  is  also  best  used 
soon  after  being  made.  The  advantage  in 
using  the  copper  solution  is  that  it  does 
about  the  same  work  as  Bordeaux,  but  will 
not  disfigure  the  foliage  or,  at  least,  it  can 
be  noticed  only  slightly. 


THE   IDEAL   IS   THE   REAL 


What  do  they  know  of  life  who  only  see  the  form  of  things, 

And  not  the  heart? 
"What  do  they  know  of  love  who  merely  kiss  the  lips  and  cheeks, 

And  not  the  soul? 
What  do  they  know  of  life  and  love  who  hear  no  angel  wings 

Anear  them  pass? 
What  do  they  know  of  love  or  life  to  whom  there  never  speaks 

The  Voice  of  God? 

Tied  to  the  sordid  task  for  self,  they  see  no  vision  bright, 

And  curse  their  lot. 
Bound  by  the  sickly  pride  of  self  they  miss  the  only  prize 

There  is  to  gain. 
Sunk  in  the  slush  and  dirt  of  lust,  bereft  of  truer  light, 

They  grope  their  way. 
Lost  in  the  cave  of  hell's  despair,  they  have  no  open  eyes 

To  see  their  God. 

Be  wise — and  turning  from  the  shape  and  size  of  earthly  things, 

Oh,  seek  the  heart! 
Be  true —  and  never  merely  kiss  the  rosy  lip  or  cheek, 

But  kiss  the  soul! 
Be  calm — and  living  in  the  deeps  of  life,  the  angels'  wings 

Shall  round  you  come! 
Be  good — and  knowing  well  both  life  and  love,  to  you  will  speak 

The  Voice  of  God ! 

.  — Eric  Ross  Goulding. 
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A  Review  of  the  Agricultural  Press 

Some  Live  Subjects  of  Interest  to  Every 
Practical  Farmer 


Making  Pigs  Pay 

How  an  Ohio  Breeder  Makes  Money  With 
a  Cheap  Equipment  and  a  Green 
Pasture. 

"I  can  make  more  out  of  a  brood  sow 
than  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  a  horse 
fancier,  can  make  out  of  his  best  brood 
mare,  and  my  investment  is  much  small- 
er," says  M.  C.  Thomas,  one  of  the  prac- 
tical hog  men  of  Ohio  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  "I  am  not  a  big  raiser  of  hogs." 
says  Mr.  Thomas,  ' '  but  I  turn  off  about  200 
head  annually,  and  they  all  pass  the  200-lb. 
mark.  I  receive  from  seven  to  eight  cents 
a  pound  for  them,  and  to  show  how  good 
investment  my  feed  turns  out  to  be,  when 
turned  into  hogs,  I  figure  that  I  receive  one 
dollar  for  each  bushel  of  corn  turned  in  my 
porkers. 

"You  can  succeed  with  the  breed  of 
hogs  you  like,  and  with  no  other.  Poland 
Chinas  are  my  favorites,  and  my  liking 
may  be  due  possibly  because  of  my  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  black  and  white 
fellows  than  with  other  breeds,  and  because 
they  have  netted  me  a  nice  figure  each  year. 
However,  I  would  say  to  the  pork  producer 
not  to  concern  himself  so  much  about  the 
fine  points  of  color,  the  right  number  of 
twists  in  the  pig's  tail  and  other  small  de- 
tails that  get  on  the  nerve  of  the  hog 
fancier,  but  look  for  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. The  swine  breeders  have  establish- 
ed certain  standards  of  perfection  for  all 
breeds,  and  for  the  Poland  China,  to  be  a 
first-class  show  animal,  he  must  have  the 
right  turn  of  the  tail,  it  must  have  a  white 
tip.  and  the  pig  must  have  four  white  feet 
and  a  white  star  in  his  forehead.  To  cinch 
these  perfect  markings  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  inbreed,  and  this  has  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  the  sow.  She  seems  to  have 
gotten  down  to  producing  twins,  when  she 
should  be  on  the  job  and  deliver  to  the 
farmer  at  least  seven  or  eight  good  healthy 
pigs.  I  figure  on  eight  pigs  from  my  sows, 
and  these  litters  come  in  March  and  Sept- 
ember. Occasionally  I  have  litters  come  as 
early  as  the  first  of  February  and  the  first 
of  August. 

"Don't  tie  up  too  much  money  in  equip- 
ment. A  simple  hoghouse  can  be  built  for 
$5.50.  T  have  built  these  houses,  am  using 
them,  and  find  them  far  more  efficient  than 
the  expensively  planned  apartment  build- 
ings designed  by  the  city  farmer  or  the 
theorist. 

"The  small  houses  such  as  I  build  should 
be  constructed  on  runners,  and  about  eight 
feet  long;  they  are  six  feet  wide,  and  the 


boards  running  to  a  peak  make  the  house 
appear  "A "-shaped.  One  end  should  be 
closed,  and  the  other  should  have  an  open- 
ing large  enough  easily  to  admit  the  sow. 
When  cold  weather  comes,  a  covering  can 
easily  be  placed  over  the  door,  by  tacking 
an  old  fertilizer  sack  at  the  top  of  the 
opening.  The  sow  will  recognize  that  it 
is  not  fastened  other  than  to  the  top,  and 
she  will  soon  learn  to  throw  it  aside  with 
her  nose  and  to  pass  in  and  out.  At  farrow- 
ing time,  just  hang  a  lantern  in  the  peak 
of  the  little  house,  and  the  heat  from  it 
will  make  the  quarters  comfortable  for  the 
sow  and  her  family.  These  colony  houses 
need  not  be  built  of  expensive  material, 
anything  lying  about  the  farm  may  be 
used,  and  if  lumber  is  scarce,  roofing  paper 
may  be  tacked  on  the  sides  of  the  building. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  the  sow  crush- 
ing her  little  ones.  I  never  spend  a  min- 
ute's time  with  my  sows  watching  them  at 
the  time  of  farrowing.  The  shape  of  the 
building  provides  space  under  the  sides 
back  into  which  the  sow  cannot  crowd,  yet 
it  allows  room  for  the  little  pigs  to  run 
around  behind  the  mother.  In  the  back 
end  of  the  house  a  board  might  be  nailed 
a  little  higher  than  the  floor.  This  board 
can  be  placed  on  blocks,  and  be  just  high 
enough  to  allow  the  little  fellows  to  run 
under  it,  yet  it  will  keep  the  mother  from 
crowding  her  young  against  the  wall. 

"Keep  plenty  of  straw  in  the  hoghouses, 
and  do  your  share  to  keep  the  sow's  home 
neat  and  clean,  and  she  wi1  [  do  her  share. 
A  sow  is  naturally  clean  and  if  given  half 
a  chance  this  instinct  will  rule  her  conduct 
in  her  home.  It  is  an  imposition  on  this 
profitable  farm  animal  for  the  farmer  to 
give  it  as  dirty  quarters  as  he  does,  when 
buildings  and  yards  may  be  erected  as 
cheaply  and  efficiently  as  to-day.  And  the 
buildings  which  I  describe  have  the  advan- 
tages of  being  easily  cleansed,  and  can  be 
drawn  about  from  one  field  to  another. 

"When  I  wean  my  little  pigs,  instead  of 
taking  them  from  their  mother,  I  take  her 
from  them.  They  seem  to  do  better.  They 
are  already  acquainted  with  their  home, 
and  can  get  along  without  their  mother 
better  than  they  can  be  shifted  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"I  feed  the  little  fellows  skim-milk  and 
shelled  corn,  and  add  some  tankage.  The 
tankage  T  buy  contains  80  per  cent,  digest- 
ible protein,  and.  of  course,  all  farmers 
are  aware  thai  it  is  the  refuse  of  stock 
yards,  Ground  dried  and  prepared  for  feed- 
ing. I  do  not  advise  starting  in  heavy  on 
this  feed,  but  Gradually.  I  feed  one  pound 
of  tankage  to  ten  pounds  of  shelled   coin. 


Perhaps  other  feeders  may  not  agree  with 
me,  but  I  feed  shelled  corn  to  my  little 
pigs.  I  do  not  grind  it,  since  nature  has 
endowed  the  little  fellows  with  grinders, 
and  why  not  keep  the  equipment  busy?  I 
supply  plenty  of  good  fresh  water  to  my 
hogs.  Be  sure  your  hogs  have  plenty  of 
drink.  Then  when  I  feed  them,  I  just 
like  to  stand  by  the  fence  and  watch  them 
grow. 

"I  have  my  own  remedies,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  effective.  I  sharpen  their  appe- 
tites with  all  the  soft  soap  the  pigs  can  eat. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  this  will  put 
them  on  their  feed  when  they  get  off  it 
even  for  a  short  time.  As  a  conditioner  I 
secure  from  my  druggist  some  black  anti- 
mony and  mix  it  with  the  same  amount  of 
baking  soda.  I  give  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
this  to  a  hog  weighing,  say,  50  pounds,  and 
I  administer  the  dose  each  week.  I  also  aim 
to  give  a  half-dozen  drops  of  turpentine  to 
each  porker,  each  week,  and  I  find  this 
keeps  him  free  from  worms.  I  believe  in 
keeping  my  hogs  healthy,  and  I  consider 
the  use  of  those  things  efficacious  in  doing 
it.  I  prefer  as  pasture  and  as  a  hogging 
crop  combined,  a  seeding  of  rape  between 
the  corn  rows.  This  can  be  done  at  the  final 
cultivation,  and  greatly  increases  the  feed- 
ing efficiency  of  the  field.  Hog-raising  is 
profitable,  but  he  must  make  short  cuts  in 
feeding  and  earing  for  the  animal.  If  a 
man  loves  a  hog  and  will  treat  him  right, 
the  hog  will  pay  the  owner  handsome 
profits." 

Utilizing  By-Products  of  the 
Grain  Farm 

The  Science  of  Farming  for  Best  Results 
Demands  a  Leaf  Out  of  the  Manufac- 
turers'  Book. 

Only  through  the  prevention  of  waste  are 
largest  possible  dividends  declared  by  any 
manufacturing  concern,  in  fact  were  it  not 
for  the  application  of  the  strictest  busi- 
ness methods  in  the  utilization  of  the  so- 
called  by-products  many  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  dividends.  Business  manage- 
ment demands  that  the  closest  possible 
attention  be  paid  to  1  be  handling  of  the 
lesser  branches  of  the  concern  which  an 
outsider  might  regard  as  a  very  minor  part 
of  (he  enterprise  and  one  unworthy  of  spe- 
cial thought,  writes  G.  H.  Hutton,  in  the 
/  a  i:i  mill  Ranch   I?rricw. 

Nature  revolts  against  waste  and  shows 
her   antipathy    by      inflicting     punishment 
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A  cement  school-house  in  the  Niagara  peninsula.     The  boys  ami   girls   will    not  forget  the 

school  yard  during  the  holidays.     The  trustees  will  also  look  after  it  that  sheep  and 

cows   do   not   make   a   highway    of    it. 


upon  the  guilty.  That  punishment  is  in- 
flicted in  various  ways  but  the  final  expres- 
sion is  evident  in  a  reduction  of  profits. 
Nature  delights  in  economy  of  all  the  forces 
which  she  places  at  the  disposal  of  man  and 
she  shows  her  appreciation  of  careful  man- 
agement and  thought  investment  in  var- 
ious ways  but  never  fails  to  include  an  in- 
crease in  profits. 

By-Products  Not  Waste. 

The  farmer  should  regard  his  business 
as  a  manufacturing  concern  in  which  lie 
must  employ  business  methods  and  invest 
not  only  money  but  thought  and  personality 
in  order  to  achieve  success.  Many  farmers 
invest  their  money,  a  number  invest  money 
and  a  limited  amount  of  energy  expressed 
in  the  adoption  of  more  or  less  correct 
method-";  toward  the  production  of  the  one 
output  of  their  plant  which  ranks  as  the 
main  product  and  give  no  attention  to  the 
disposal  of  those  products  which  neces- 
sarily are  created  in  producing  the  one 
main  crop.  The  investment  of  thought 
toward'  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  the 
by-products  of  the  grain  farm  is  important 
in  any  season  and  bulks  of  great  importance 
when  climatic  conditions  reduce  grades  of 
grain  to  such  a  point  that  the  main  crop 
cannot  be  marketed  through  the  channels 
planned  by  the  pror  ucer  and  must  be  dis- 
posed of  in  other  ways  becoming  itself  a 
by-product  to  the  main  purpose  the  gTain 
grower  has  in  view.  Granting  that  such 
conditions  may  be  somewhat  rare  it  will  be 
freely  admitted  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  there  are  many 
by-products  of  the  grain  farm  which  could 
be  transformed  into  a  medium  of  exchange 
— dollars. 

Wasting  the  Revenue. 

The  fires  that  light  the  prairies  rapidly 
reducing  the  straw  to  ashes  are  striking 
demonstrations  of  the  tendency  of  Western 
agriculture  to  indulge  in  waste.  These  fires 
are  also  an  intimation  that  ihe  progress  of 
which  we  may  be  inclined  to  boast  at  times 
has  been  a  one-sided  development.  All 
over  the  prairie  the  area  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation has  been  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  has  the  live  stock  owned  by  the  oper- 
ators of  this  land.  In  our  haste  to  occupy 
and  cultivate  large  areas  we  have  not  only 


practised  such  poor  cultural  methods  that 
the  average  yields  secured  on  our  compara- 
tively virgin  soils  are  far  below  those  ob- 
tained in  older  countries  of  Europe  where 
land  has  been  subjected  to  the  drain  of 
cropping  for  centuries — not  only  is  our 
yield  less  than  it  should  be,  but  in  our 
haste  to  spread  ourselves  over  many  acres 
like  a  broody  mother  of  the  hen  roost,  we 
have  grown  temporarily  out  of  balance  and 
find  ourselves  short  on  live  stock.  So  while 
the  fires  which  reduce  at  once  our  straw 
piles  and  our  profits  drawing  attention  of 
the  general  public  to  our  folly  in  so  reck- 
lessly closing  such  an  avenue  of  profit  it  is 
possible  that  they  draw  attention  to  a  folly 
which  is  unavoidable.  Many  men  find 
themselves  temporarily  helpless.  They  may 
find  it  impossible  to  secure  cash  to  invest 
in  stock  to  consume  the  straw  or  other  by- 
products in  a  more  profitable  manner  than 
the  bonfire  method,  or  secondly,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  stock  it  may  have  been  found 
impossible  to  secure  them  even  though  fin- 
ancially able  to  make  the  purchase. 

The  by-products  of  a  grain  farm  may  be 
enumerated  in  part;  straw,  weed  seeds,  tail- 
ings and  small  grains  from  the  fanning 
mill  after  cleaning  seed,  frost  or  weathered 
grain,  grain  and  straw  left  on  the  field  in 
the  process  of  harvesting. 

The    Market    for    By-Products. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  live-stock 
can  be  kept  to  better  advantage  than  in 
Alberta  and  there  is  no  place  where  a  few 
stock  can  be  kept  so  economically  as  upon 
a  grain  farm  in  utilizing  those  products 
which  otherwise  would  be  wasted.  I  do 
not  propose  to  present  any  argument  on  be- 
half of  any  one  particular  branch  of  the 
live  stock  industry.  Everyone  knows  that 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry  do  well  under  our  conditions.  Al- 
berta horses  are  famous  the  world  over  ami 
in  no  country  can  they  be  kept  in  better 
health  and  more  economically.  We  will  all 
admit  that  the  prices  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock  are  satisfactoi-y  and  proportionately 
higher  here  than  in  most  countries  when 
we  consider  relative  land  values  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  soils.  Even 
supposing  that  the  universal  publicity 
which  is  being  given  to  the  advantages  of 
mixed    farming    may    in    time    result    in    a 


heavy  production  of  live  stock  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  values  for  live  stock  a  money  return 
to  the  grain  farmer  for  products  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  but  saved  and 
cashed  in  through  live  stock  would  certain- 
ly be  profitable  though  the  price  for  live 
stock  was  less  than  at  present. 

The  class  of  live  stock  kept  on  any  farm 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  conditions  but 
success  will  depend  more  upon  the  person 
al  preference  of  the  owner.     A  few  steers 
wintering   on   straw,    a   few    sheep    to   run 
upon  the  stubble  after  harvest  or  to  con- 
sume   weedy    grain    during    the    winter    or 
hogs   to  which  may   be  fed  the  low  grade 
grain — any   of  these  classes   of  live   stock 
market  the  grain  fed  them  at  more  money 
per  bushel  than  No.  1  grades  of  the  same 
classes  of  grain   have  been  bringing  whe 
sold  at  the  elevator.     In  proof,  let  me  sub 
mit   the  following  figures  :— 


Year.    Class  of 
grain. 


Market  Val.  per  bus. 


value 


1910— Frosted  Wheat...   35c. 

-1911— Oats   32c. 

1911— Barley   40c. 

1912  -Barley    40c. 

1912— Frosted  Wheat  .  .  60c. 


when  sold 
on  foot. 
$1,281/ 

.94 
1.32 
1.12 
1.40 


The  conservation  commission  has  sent  out 
the  following  item  which  embodies  its  con- 
clusions on  a  phase  of  the  subject  of  the 
cost  of  production: 

The  yearly  profit  from  your  business  is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  output.  To  in- 
crease your  net  returns  you  must  widen 
the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  value. 

Large  implements  pay  in  so  far  as  they 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  the  work  done. 

Thorough  cultivation  pays  in  so  far  as 
the  resultant  crop  values  are  relatively 
greater  than  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm 
in  1911,  there  was  spent  on  each  acre  of 
land  under  crop,  over  $14  (including  rent, 
manure,  seed,  twine  and  use  of  machinery) 
in  order  to  get  maximum  net  returns.  Are 
you  spending  enough  on  the  cultivation 
of  your  crops  for  best  results'? 

Cost  Per  Acre  of  Some  Operations. 

Again,  count  the  various  operations  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  and  harvest  a  crop 
of  grain,  and  calculate  what  larger  imple- 
ments would  save  vou  on  a  10-aere  field. 
Would  it  pay? 

1. — Ploughing  with  single  plough..  $2.00 

Ploughing  with  two-furrow  gang  1 .  25 
2. — Discing  with  small  disc  (3  cuts 

necessary)    0 .  90 

Discing  with  large  disc   (2  cuts 

necessary)    0.80 

Discing   with    double    cut-away 

disc  (1  cut  necessary)    0.45 

3/ — Seeding   with    two-horse    seeder  0.22V2 
Seeding  with  three-horse  seeder  0.18 
4.— Cutting  grain  with  6-ft.  binder  0.28 
Cutting  grain  with  8-ft.  binder  0.20 
5.— Cutting   hay    with   4y2    ft.    cut- 
ting bar 0.31 

Cutting   hay   with    6-ft.   cutting 

bar   0.20 

Cutting   hay   with    7-ft.    cutting 

bar 0.18 
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6. — Cultivating    root,     with     single 

cultivator  (onceover)   0.02 

Cultivating  roots    with    double 

cultivator  (once  over)   0  45 

7.- -Harrowing        with        two-burso 

1  arrow    ....       015 

Harrowing      with       three -horse 

harrow 0  12 

In  closing  permit  rne  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  urgent  necessity  of  recovering 
our  balance  as  speedily  as  possible  by  keep- 
ing more  live  stock  in  proportion  to  the 
area  under  cultivation.  The  only  practical 
way  by  which  this  may  be  done  is  by  each 
man  starting  his  herd  or  flock  or  increasing 
the  herd  or  flock  he  may  already  have  as 
rapidly  as  his  means  will  permit  and  keep- 
ing those  classes  of  stock  which  his  tastes 
and  inclination  may  determine.  A  grain 
farm  on  which  live  stock  is  kept  in  fair 
proportion  will  find  a  market  at  home  for 
products  not  otherwise  saleable.  Thus 
gra dually  will  the  wasteful  fires  fed  with 
straw  decrease  and  the  farm  homes  of  our 
province  will  be  established  in  permanence 
and  smiling  prosperity. 

Gas  Engine  Troubles 

There  Are  Many  Little  Annoyances  That 
Can  Be  Avoided  By  Knowing  Why. 

One  mistake  commonly  made  by  the  be- 
ginner is  to  use  too  much  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil,  says  F.  Webster  Brady,  in 
The  Country  Gentleman.  The  tendency  of 
the  older  operators  is  to  use  too  little  lubri- 
cant. The  first  indication  of  these  excesses 
is  a  smoky  and  ill-smelling  exhaust.  Per- 
fect combustion  gives  an  almost  odorless 
and  colorless  exhaust.  Excess  of  lubricant 
or  a  poor  quality  will  change  a  perfect  com- 
bustion exhaust  to  a  foul  one,  giving  a  blue, 
yellow  or  whitish  smoke.  With  too  much 
fuel  the  smoke  is  black  and  bitter. 

Internal  Troubles. 

But  the  smoke  nuisance  is  a  trifle  as 
compared  with  the  internal  troubles  that 
follow  the  waste  of  fuel  and  lubricant.  A 
clean  cylinder,  valves,  and  sparking  points 
or  contacts,  with  a  smooth  and  free  work- 
ing piston,  are  prime  necessities  in  success- 
ful gas-engine  operation.  The  overfeeding 
produces  hard  and  gritty  deposits  of  car- 
bon, which  increase  the  piston  friction, 
score  the  surfaces,  prevent  the  valves' 
seating  tightly  and  foul  the  spark-plugs  or 
the  make-and-break  contacts.  The  carbon 
is  incombustible,  but  on  any  high  spots  it 
will  become  highly  heated  by  the  compres- 
sion, which  will  sometimes  fire  the  charge 
before  the  piston  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  This  "chucking"  of  the  engine  by 
premature  explosions  has  resulted  in  bent 
connecting  rods,  split  guide  barrels  and 
other  serious  damages. 

If  a  hot  tube  igniter  is  used  the  fouling 
of  the  tube  prevents  any  fresh  charge  from 
enterinc;'  the  heated  tube,  and  misfires  will 
result.  With  the  make-and-break  igniter 
the  wiping  action  of  the  contacts  scrapes 
them  clean  to  some  extent  and  the  spark  is 
kept  operative.  This  spark  system  is  a 
specially  good  one  where  there  are  any  car- 
bon troubles.  The  jump  spark  systems, 
however,  can  be  knocked  out  completely  by 
carbon    deposits,   as   they   short-circuit    the 


spark-plugs  or  cause  leakage  enough  to 
weaken  the  spark  below  its  strength  to  fire 
the  charge. 

The  only  remedy  for  carbon  deposits — ■ 
tlmse  already  made — is  to  open  the  cylinder 
and  scrape  off  the  carbon.  As  this  is 
neither  a  pleasant  nor  an  easy  task,  there- 
fore try  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  it.  A 
kernel  of  prevention  will  save  you  a  bushel 
of  trouble. 

However,  it  is  best  to  clean  the  spark- 
plugs frequently.  Have  two  or  three  ex- 
tras on  hand  and  in  good  order  to  replace 
defective  ones  instantly.  A  spark-plug 
short-circuited  from  dampness  can  be  re- 
stored by  baking  it  in  a  hot  oven  or  by 
heating  over  a  clear  gas  flame.  This  refers 
particularly  to  plugs  having  mica  insula- 
tion. One  time  I  saw  three  men  spend  a 
whole  day  trying  to  get  a  gas  engine  start- 
ed before  they  discovered  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  dampness  in  the  spark-plug. 
And  then  they  purchased  a  new  plug  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  that  the  other 
could  be  restored  to  usefulness. 

Every  Oil  Has  Its  Place. 

In  case  too  little  lubricant  is  used  the 
symptoms  show  in  the  groaning  and  halting 
action  of  the  engine,  caused  by  its  over- 
heating and  loss  of  power.  Sometimes  the 
piston  becomes  stuck  from  lack  of  lubri- 
cant. A  dry  and  scored  cylinder  allows  the 
gas  to  blow  through,  and  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  as  seen  about  the  connecting  rod 
gives  a  warning  of  the  internal  condition. 
In  one  case  I  found  that  the  exhaust  pipe 
was  so  clogged  with  carbon  that  the  engine 
would  not  run  with  a  load. 

For  the  bearings  get  a  reliable  oil  or 
grease — not  the  lowest-priced,  but  standard 
goods  for  high-grade  bearings.  This  is  not 
the  stuff,  of  course,  that  is  so  generally 
used  on  cultivators,  mowers,  and  so  forth. 
Some  farmers  don't  seem  to  appreciate  the 
need  of  shed  protection  and  the  use  of 
grease,  oil,  and  paint  for  their  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  hence  they  are  liable  to  slight 
their  gas  engines.  An  oil  that  runs  off  too 
fast  and  one  that  gums  are  both  undesir- 
able, because  either  overheated  and  melted 
bearings  or  stuck  shafts  will  probably  re- 
sult. The  lady  who  used  hair  oil  on  her 
sewing  machine  had  good  intentions,  but 
the  shaft  stuck  so  fast  that  a  powerful 
grip  on  the  flywheel  could  not  turn  it,  and 
it  took  me  over  two  hours  to  wash  the  bear- 


ings with  gasoline  and  put  the  machine  in 
order.  Examine  the  shaft  bearings  and  the 
crank-pin  of  your  engine  frequently.  Test 
their  temperatures  by  touching  them,  and 
see  that  the  oil  flows  freely  and  steadily. 
A  grease-cup  makes  a  very  handy  lubri- 
cating device.  Keep  the  bearings  sheltered 
from  dust  and  grit.  If  a  bearing  gets  hot 
flood  it  with  oil,  and  if  possible  take  off  the 
load  for  a  while.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
remove  the  cap  and  clean  the  shaft  and 
bearing  thoroughly,  taking  special  care  to 
see  that  the  oil  holes  and  channels  are  open. 
Scrape  off  any  burnt  Babbitt  metal  and 
burnt  lubricant  that  may  be  adhering  to 
the  shaft.  Gasoline  makes  a  good  wash  for 
cleaning  bearings  and  shafts,  but  it  should 
be  used  in  small  quantities  and  handled 
with  great  care,  otherwise  you  may  be  in- 
jured, and  your  barn  set  on  fire. 

A  Small  Country  Made  Great 
by  its  Agriculture 

Denmark  was  Once  the  Poorest  Country  in 

Europe  per   Capita.  Now  it  is  the 

Second  Richest  in  the  World. 

In  the  following  address  published  in 
the  Farm  and  Dairy,  Dr.  James  Robertson 
tells  how  the  farmers  of  Denmark  wrought 
the  wonderful  change. 

"We  Canadians  have  been  content  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  chiefly  by  our  own 
experience.  Other  nations  are  wiser.  They 
learn  much  by  observation  and  so  they  in- 
corporate into  their  own  practice  any  good 
things  that  have  been  discovered  else- 
where. Denmark  stands  out  as  an  example 
in  this  respect.  Every  farmer  in  Denmark 
gathers  out  of  his  experience  strength  and 
wisdom  for  future  use,  and  then  he  adds 
to  his  own  knowledge  and  to  that  of  his 
neighbor.  We  have  not  learned  in  Canada 
the  meaning  of  being  neighborly.  That  is 
a  harsh  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  a  truism  I 
have  gleaned  from  watching  ourselves  and 
other  people.  We  are  not  offensively  un- 
neighborly;  we  do  not  steal  a  man's  apples 
nor  put  our  dog  after  him,  but  we  are  a 
most  unneighborly  people.  The  Danes  are 
the  most  neighborly  people  I  ever  knew, 
and  that  is  why  their  farming  has  been  so 
successful. 

"There  are  some  striking  differences  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Canada,  and  perhaps 


Another  licauty  spot  on  F.  I..  Green's  farm  in  Greenwood,  Ont.    This  stream  supplies  power 
for  an  electric  plant  that  runs  a  milking  machine  and  a  dynamo. 
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for  that  reason  we  can  never  be  quite  as 
neighborly  as  they  are.  Neighborliness  is 
the  secret  of  all  strength  and  stability  and 
character  and  prosperity.  Denmark  has 
not  had  half  the  chance  we  have  in  Can- 
ada. When  I  was  seven  years  old  she  was 
the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  without  ex- 
ception. In  1910  she  was  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  after  England,  and  the 
wealth  is  evenly  distributed  among  all  the 
farmers,  whereas  in  England  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  people. 

"I  have  travelled  all  over  Denmark  and 
I  never  saw  one  poor  man.  You  can  picture 
the  size  of  Denmark  by  taking  all  that 
piece  of  land  that  lies  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Beauharnois  down  to  a 
point  south  of  Quebec  city,  which  repre- 
sents only  a  small  part  of  Quebec  province. 
Copenhagen  is  about  the  same  size  as  Mont- 
real. Three-fifths  of  the  Danish  popula- 
tion, (1%  millions)  live  on  farms  in  the 
country — a  large  number  for  a  small  area. 
There  is  a  population  of  20  for  every  100 
acres  of  land.  We  Canadians  have  become 
as  thin  in  our  neighborly  spirit  as  we  are 
thinly  spread  over  the  country  we  live 
in. 

One  Advantage  We  Have. 

"One  of  the  laments  of  Denmark  is  they 
cannot  grow  Indian  corn.  If  they  could 
they  would  make  money  half  as  fast  again 
as  at  present.  Their  climate  is  not  so  cold 
in  winter  nor  so  warm  in  summer  as  ours. 
They  grow  roots  wonderfully  well.  In  30 
years  the  acreage  in  roots  has  increased 
from  46,000  to  600,000. 

"There  are  a  few  big  farms  in  Denmark 
called  'middle  holdings,'  about  70  acres  in 
extent.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  with  a  large  closed  yard  in 
the  centre,  and  an  archway  for  driving 
through.  The  small  farmer  who  has  seven 
or  10  acres  is  called  a  hauseman.  He  is 
dominated  by  'the  love  of  beauty,  the  ex- 
altation of  purity  and  the  joy  of  having  a 
good  home.' 

"The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  main- 
tains an  expert  who  examines  all  imple- 
ments before  a  farmer  will  use  them.  The 
yearly  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  from  8,000 
to  13,000  lbs.,  and  a  good  price  is  realized 
for  their  milk. 

High  Schools  in  Country. 

"They  have  high  schools  for  country 
young  people  who  have  left  the  ordinary 
schools  and  been  at  work  for  a  few  years. 
No  one  can  enter  under  17  years  of  age. 
There  is  a  five  months'  winter  course  for 
young  men  and  a  three  months'  summer 
course  for  young  women.  They  have  been 
so  useful  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  young 
people  attend  them.  The  boys  and  girls 
before  entering  these  schools  have  to  spend 
a  certain  number  of  years  in  farm  and 
domestic  work  respectively.  These  are  res- 
idential schools  and  a  distinctive  feature  is 
/lie  singing.  The  study  of  history,  physical 
culture  and  singing  has  made  the  Danes 
a  happy  and  contented  race. 

"They  make  the  place  where  they  live 
beautiful;  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  joy  of  country  life  like  they  do, — they 
have  a  'bower  of  beauty'  outside  the  farm- 
house where  they  spend  their  evenings.  In 
1881  their  whole  exports  of  butter,  bacon 
and  eggs  amounted  to  $11,500,000 — this  has 


been  increased  to  $91,500,000.  In  the  same 
period  the  Canadian  exports  have  only  in- 
creased from  $4,500,000  to  $26,000,000. 

They  Get  a  Quality  Price. 

"While  they  increased  their  exports 
they  so  improved  their  quality  that  the 
prices  they  received  from  England  in  ex- 
cess of  any  other  nation  who  sent  the  same 
quantity,  more  than  half  paid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  people.  They  cultivated 
clover,  alfalfa,  roots,  barley,  peas,  some 
wheat  and  large  crops  of  potatoes.  Sugar 
beet  factories  are  increasing  and  breweries 
are  quickly  diminishing.  They  have  good 
rotations.  They  grow  their  own  seeds  for 
mangolds,  beets,  etc.;  they  select  their  own 
seeds  and  so  get  a  larger  crop,  they  grow 
all  the  bulky  feed  themselves.  They  move 
their  cows  three  times  a  day  and  do  not 
fence  their  pasturing  land,  thus  they  get 
more  milk.  One-third  of  their  land  is  very 
good,  two-thirds  is  indifferent.  They  have 
very  large  areas  with  scrub  growth  and 
eery  poor  soil. 

"There  are  1,250,000  milking  cows  in 
Denmark.  In  20  years  they  have  increased 
their  exports  of  butter  169  per  cent,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  attributed  to  improvement 
of  the  individual  cow.  The  extra  care  of  the 
single  cow  is  very  important.  It  may  be 
more  profitable  to  have  10  cows  and  give 
them  proper  individual  care  than  to  have 
25  and  not  do  so. 

Revenue  from  Cows. 

"The  yearly  revenue  from  the  cows  of 
Denmark  on  small  farms  is  $120.  Seventy 
thousand  persons  farm  less  than  11  acres. 
There  is  no  dairy  commission;  the  Danish 
Government  does  not  employ  any  expert  to 
help  the  people.  The  experts  are  employed 
by  the  farmers'  organizations  known  as 
Agricultural  Associations.  The  chief  one 
has  800  members  who  pay  $5  per  year  each. 
There  are  116  Farmers'  Associations  with 
86,000  members.  They  study  the  farming 
conditions  of  each  locality,  and  if  a  man 
discovers  a  better  way  of  killing  weeds  or 
cultivating  roots  he  informs  the  associa- 
tion. 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  these  associa- 
tions, country,  provincial  and  national. 
They  hold  live  stock  shows,  field  experi- 
ments and  farming  competitions.  There  are 
also  723  small  farmers'  associations  with 
38,900  members.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  of  holders  belong  to  one  of  these 
associations.  They  have  1,885  live  stock 
associations.  No  wonder  they  have  improv- 
ed their  cows,  their  pigs,  their  horses  and 
their  sheep!  The  farmers  run  their  im- 
mense bacon  business  themselves.  There 
are  500  associations  for  special  purpose  of 
keeping  cow  records;  21  creamery  associa- 
tions and  24  butter-makers'  associations. 
There  are  1,200  co-operative  societies  for 
buying  seeds,  manures  and  implements. 

Good  Roads  in  Denmark. 

"There  are  good  roads  in  Denmark.  Ev- 
eryone uses  a  bicycle,  which  only  costs  $25 
and  lasts  10  years.  In  the  country  schools 
half  the  floor  space  is  occupied  by  a  gym- 
nasium, and  the  high  schools  produce 
'wealth  in  the  man  as  well  as  wealth  con- 
trolled by  the  man.'  The  high  school 
charge  is  eight  dollars  a  month,  including 
board  and  instruction  and  the  State  grants 


scholarships  by  which  a  boy  only  has  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  cost.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  in  rural  districts  have 
attended  these  schools  of  which  there  are 
80.  Could  not  something  like  that  be  done 
in  Canada?  There  are  other  schools  found- 
ed and  supported  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  to  which  the  State  gives  a  sub- 
sidy. 

"They  send  their  live  stock  nearly  all 
over  Europe  and  South  America.  They 
buy  concentrates  that  not  merely  feed  the 
cattle  but  also  enrich  the  land.  They  make 
the  land  rich  by  growing  coarse  grains,  | 
clover  and  alfalfa.  In  this  part  of  Can- 
ada you  would  find  it  profitable  to  grow  all 
the  corn  you  can  for  ensilage. 

"Danes  are  rich,  clean,  have  good  physi- 
ques and  make  good  use  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  girls  are  taught  housekeeping, 
cooking,  dairying,  gardening  and  poultry 
culture.  The  boys  are  taught  carpentry, 
blacksmithing  and  weaving.  The  Danish 
motto  is,  "Wisdom,  Work  and  Happi- 
ness.' " 

Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  Home  on  the  Farm  Can  Often  Use  By- 
products to  Advantage  by  Knowing 
How  to  Can. 


Because  of  the  present  high  prices  of 
food  products,  a  decided  interest  has  re- 
cently been  taken  in  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  home,  says  S.  B.  Shaw  in 
Green's  Fruit  Grower.  An  abundance  of 
fresh  orchard  and  garden  products  can  be 
had  in  season,  but  usually  the  winter  sup- 
ply of  these  foods  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  commercially  canned  goods.  These  are 
often  poor  substitutes  for  the  fresh  article, 
especially  the  cheaper  grades  which  lack 
the  delicate  flavor  of  the  fresh  products. 
In  many  instances  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  during  the  winter  months  the  most  de- 
licious and  wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  absent  from  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  Pos- 
sibly some  tomatoes  have  been  canned,  some 
fruits  preserved  or  dried,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  preserve  the  most  nutri- 
tious vegetables  and  the  most  palatable 
fruits  because  of  the  impression  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them.  It  is  possible  for 
every  housewife  to  run  a  small  canning  fac- 
tory in  her  own  kitchen.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables can  be  "put  up"  in  glass  jars  at 
home  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  form  of  commercially  canned 
goods,  and  the  flavor,  texture  and  general 
quality  of  the  home-made  product  can  be 
made  superior  to  the  product  of  the  aver- 
age factory.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  keep  corn, 
peas,  beans  and  any  fruit  as  it  is  to  keep 
tomatoes  and  peaches — a  fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  commercial  packers  who 
have  canned  almost  every  variety  of  fruit 
and  vegetable. 

There  has  been  a  belief  by  the  general 
public  that  there  is  something  mysterious 
or  decidedly  complicated  in  the  commer- 
cial canning  process.  The  only  secret  of 
this  process  is  a  careful  observance  of 
two  things — Cleanliness  and  Complete  Ster- 
ilization. Minute  forms  of  life,  which  we 
call  bacteria,  are  present  everywhere  in 
untold  numbers.  The  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat  are 
teeming    with    them.      These    bacteria    are 
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practically  the  sole  cause  of  the  "  spoiling 
or  fermenting  of  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  reproduction  of  bacteria, 
which  is  very  rapid,  is  brought  about  by 
one  of  two  processes.  The  bacterium  either 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  making  two 
bacteria  where  one  existed  before,  or  else 
reproduces  itself  by  means  of  spores. 
Spores  may  be  compared  with  the  seed  of 
an  ordinary  plant.  These  spores  present 
the  chief  difficulty  in  canning  the  products 
of  the  orchard  and  garden. 

All  forms  of  bacteria  are  killed  by  com- 
plete sterilization.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  enclosing  the  products  to  be  sterilized 
in  jars  or  cans  that  can  be  sealed  air-tight 
and  submitting  them  to  heat  of  sufficient 
temperature  for  a  time,  long  enough  to  des- 
troy the  bacteria  that  cause  the  raw  mater- 
ial to  spoil.  Sterilization  is  readily  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  boiling  water. 
There  are  three  different  ways  by  which 
this  can  be  done.  While  the  parent  bac- 
teria can  be  killed  at  the  temperature  of 
boilia«-  water,  their  spores  retain  their  vi- 
tality for  a  long  time  even  at  that  temper- 
ature. In  large  commercial  factories,  ster- 
ilization is  accomplished  by  subjecting  the 
cans  containing  the  various  products  to 
steam  under  pressure.  By  this  process  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  a  degree  higher 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  usually  240  deg. 
F.,  thereby  killing  both  bacteria  and  spores 
at  the  same  time.  Smaller  factories  and 
the  different  home-canning  outfits  usually 
make  use  of  "open  kettle"  process.  Here 
the  cans  are  submerged  in  boiling  water 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  destroy  bacteria  and  spores. 
The  third  process,  known  as  fractional  ster- 
ilization, is  that  of  keeping  cans  or  jars  in 
boiling  water  for  a  specified  time  upon 
each  of  two  or  three  consecutive  days. 

The  process  of  boiling  upon  consecutive 
days  is  the  safest  method  and  is  much  to 
be  preferred  in  home  canning.  The  first 
day's  boiling  kills  practically  all  the  bac- 
teria, but  does  not  kill  the  spores.  As  soon 
as  the  jars  or  cans  cool,  these  spores  de- 
velop and  a  new  lot  of  bacteria  begin  their 
destructive  work  on  the  contents.  The  sec- 
ond day's  boiling  usually  kills  this  new  lot 
of  bacteria  before  they  have  had  time  to 
produce  spores.  Boiling  the  third  day  is 
not  always  necessary,  but  it  is  advisable 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  sterilization  is 
complete. 

How  About  Quality. 

The  quality  of  any  canned  product  is 
largely  dependent  upon  its  condition  when 
first  packed.  In  selecting  fruit,  use  only 
those  specimens  that  are  well  grown,  ripe. 
1  but  firm.  Do  not  use  overripe  specimens. 
as  they  are  usually  too  soft  and  mellow  to 
can  nicely.  When  choosing  vegetables, 
select  those  that  are  young  and  have  made 
a  rapid  growth.  As  a  rule,  young:,  quick- 
arrowing  vegetables  are  superior  in  flavor 
and  texture  to  the  slow  growing  and  more 
mature  ones. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  canned  are 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
would  be  previous  to  cooking  or  serving  for 
immediate  use.  All  bruised  and  rotten 
places  should  be  cut  out  and  all  stems, 
leaves  and  other  kinds  of  trash  removed. 
See  that  everything  is  clean  and  washed 
thoroushlv    in    fresh    water     before      being- 


THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Sold  in 

Red  Tins 

only 

15c 


"Not  a  bit  of  bite" 

That's  what  every  smoker  says  about  "VELVET." 
"There  is  not  a  bit  of  bite" — because  the  tobacco 
has  been  put  through  a  special  process. 

"VELVET"  is  the  choicest  old  Burley  leaf—that 
brings  a  smile  of  sweet  contentment  to  ihe  face  of 
every  smoker. 

Try  a  tin  to-day. 


:.;; 
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placed  in  Hie  jars  or  cans.  These  should 
also  have  been  well  washed  ami  made  per- 
fectly clean.  Do  not  attempt  to  can  de- 
cayed or  dirty  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have 
everything  clean  and  fresh. 

For  strictly  home  purposes,  glass  jars 
are  more  satisfactory  and  are  decidedly 
more  economical  than  tin  cans,  although 
both  may  be  used!.  The  initial  expense  of 
-lass  is  greater  than  that  of  tin,  but  with 
reasonable  care,  glass  will  last  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Glass  jars  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again  with  perfect  safety, 
but  tin  should  never  be  used  the  second 
time.  Tin  is  more  or  less  so  soluble  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  juices.  While  the 
amount  of  tin  dissolved  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  too  small  to  be  at  all  injurious, 
still  it  has  been  enough  to  make  the  can 
unfit  for  n-<'  the  second  time. 

When  canning  fruits  and  vegetable's 
simply  for  home  use,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  an  expensive  or  specially  made 
pesse]  in  which  to  do  the  cooking,  although 
manufacturers  of  the  various  "Home- 
canning  Outfits"  have  gotten  out  some 
very  satisfactory  utensils  in  which  this 
work  can  be  done.  Any  flat-bottom  vessel, 
-ucli  as  a  wash  boiler,  ham  boiler,  preserv- 
ing kettle  or  bucket,  that  is  deep  enough 
to  permit  of  being  covered  after  the  jars 
i  r  cans  are  placed  inside,  will  serve  the 
purpose.  With  whatever  sort  of  vessel 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  have  what  is  known 
as  a  false  bottom  on  which  to  set  the  jars 
or  cans  while  cooking.  Wire  netting  made 
of  medium-size  galvanized  wire  or  narrow 
si  rips  of  wood,  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  glass  jars  are  set  flat  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  to  be 
cooked  they  are  apt  to  break  during  the 
heating.  The  vessel  should  also  be  equip- 
ped with  a  tight  cover,  preferably  tin,  to  be 
kept  in  place  while  the  cooking  is  being- 
done.  This  cover  retains  a  large  part  of 
the  steam'  to  aid  in  the  cooking  process. 

After  Preparation. 

Alter  fruits  or  vegetables  are  prepared 
for  canning,  pack  them  firmly  in  the  jars  to 
within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top  and 
till  entirely  full  with  fresh,  clean,  cold 
water.  New  rubbers  are  then  put  in  place 
and  the  tops  put  on,  but  not  sealed  tight. 
The  jars  are  then  placed  upon  the  strips  of 
wood  or  other  support  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cooking  vessel.  This  vessel  is  then 
tilled  with  cold  water  to  a  depth  that  will 
bring  it  up  three  or  four  inches  on  the  out- 
side  of  the  jars.  The  vessel  is  then  placed 
on  the  stove  ready  for  cooking  to  begin. 

After  the  jars  have  been  boiled  the  re- 
quired time,  remove  them  from  the  vessel, 
and  set  aside  in  some  place  where  they  will 
not  not  be  exposed  to  a  draught.  A  draught 
of  cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot 
".lass  mi-lit  cause  some  of  the  jars  to  break. 
Allow  the  jars  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  again  place 
them  in  the  cooking  vessel  as  on  the  first 
day.  Fill  the  vessel  with  cold  water,  as 
directed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  boil 
fruit  thirty  minutes,  vegetables  one  hour, 
and  mixed  vegetables  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes.  After  cooking  the  required  time 
this  second  day.  again  remove  jars  as  pre- 
viously directed,  and  after  standing  an- 
other twenty-four  hours  again  proceed  to 
cook   on   the  third   day  exactly   as   directed 


lor  the  second  day.  After  jars  have  cooled 
from  this  third  cooking  they  may  be  put 
in  any  convenient  place  and  kept  until 
wanted  for  use.  Some  products  may  retain 
their  color  better  if  kept  in  some  darkened 
place  out  of  the  direct  light.  If  no  con- 
venient place  of  this  kind  is  handy,  wrap 
the  jars  in  dark  paper.  Always  keep  can- 
ned goods  in  a  dry  place.  One  point  to  be 
remembered  in  this  method  is  that  after  the 
jars  have  once  been  sealed  tight  do  not 
again  loosen  the  top  or  unseal  until  the 
contents  are  to  be  used. 

The  Day's  Work  in  the  House 

Some  Comments  Upon  the  Doing  of  House- 
hold Work  and  the  Saving  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  delights  of  housekeeping  lies 
in  the  fad  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  wholly 
to  a  formal  routine,  writes  Anna  Barrows 
in  a, i, ul  'Housekeeping.  It  is  as  full  of 
suprises  as  a  Christmas  pudding  is  of 
plums.  "Nothing  is  certain  but  the  unfore- 
seen" is  a  proverb  that  applies  especially 
to  household  affairs.  But  just  such  condi- 
tions prevent  it  from  being  monotonous, 
and  probably  aid  in  the  education  of  all 
concerned.  Was  there  ever  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  rainbow  spots  on  wall 
or  floor  where  the  sunlight  struck  the  crys- 
tal pendants  of  an  old-fashioned  lamp? 
Even  a  kiten  finds  pleasure  in  chasing 
these  elusive  tints. 

Instead  of  running  away  from  house- 
work, we  need  to  find  the  magic  prism  by 
which  even  the  kitchen  may  be  illuminated. 
More  real  sunshine  in  the  kitchen  will  help 
to  make  that  place  an  abode  of  sweetness 
and  light. 

The  three-sided  prism  which  will  rear- 
range our  household  tangles  is  made  up 
of  instinct,  training  and  adaptability.  In 
the  attempt  to  define  this  prismatic  power, 
many  terms  may  have  been  used,  among 
them  "judgment,"  "faculty,"  "common 
sense." 

Environment  and  circumstance  must 
settle  many  things,  but  not  everything 
should  yield  to  them.  Few  can  follow 
plans  that  others  have  laid  down  for  them. 
Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  make  positive 
plans  in  advance  and  then  are  worried  if 
every  detail  cannot  be  carried  out.  A  fa- 
mous general  once  ascribed  all  his  suc- 
cess in  warfare  to  "the  application  of  good 
sense  to  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment." This  is  necessary  in  housekeeping, 
to  modify  plans  as  they  are  executed,  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  were  made. 

While  president  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Decker  used 
to  tell  the  story  of  some  especially  inter- 
esting club  meetings  in  a  small  town  where 
such  events  were  rare.  As  a  aroup  of  wo- 
men hurrying  to  this  meeting  passed  a 
neighbor's  house,  they  called  for  her  to 
join  them  and  were  surprised  to  find  that 
she  was  not  ready.  Her  only  response  to 
their  urging  was  this:  "It  is  my  day  to 
wash  windows."  Because  she  did  not  see 
.housekeeping  through  the  right  .sort  of 
glass  she  lost  the  opportunity  which  might 
not  come  again.  Probablv  no  one  would 
have  suffered  if  the  windows  had  waited 
for  a   few   davs. 

To  assign  a  special  task  for  each  day  of 


the  week  is  not  a  bad  plan  provided  it  is 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  greatest 
good  to  all  concerned.  This  is  more  essen- 
tial where  maids  are  employed  than  where 
the  head  and  hands  are  united  in  one  per- 
son. Once  a  smooth  routine  is  established 
for  several  workers,  there  is  less  need  of 
deflection  from  it  than  when  one  person 
must  play  half  a  dozen  parts  in  the  comedy 
or  tragedy  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  written  or  unwritten  law 
compelling  us  to  wash  on  Monday  and  iron 
on  Tuesday,  to  cook  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  to  wash  windows  Thursday  and 
sweep  on  Friday.  But  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  follow  some  such  order.  Yet 
many  women  have  as  guilty  a  feeling  if 
they  deviate  from  such  a  rule  of  their  own 
making  as  if  they  had  broken  one  of  the 
Ten   Commandments. 

Others  have  such  a  horror  of  routine 
housekeeping  that  they  go  too  far  in  the 
other  direction  and  live  in  a  "hand-to- 
mouth"  fashion  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  exhausting  then  where  there  is  some 
reasonable  thought  for  the  morrow.  Such 
housekeepers  will  order  by  telephone  at 
the  last  moment,  as  if  grocer  and  market 
man  had  no  other  customers  to  serve,  or 
will  even  stop  on  their  way  home  from 
shopping  or  calling  to  buy  the  principal 
foods  for  the  dinner  which  must  be  served 
in  an  hour.  This  may  be  a  natural  reac- 
tion from  the  tendency  to  establish  a  set 
routine  of  certain  dishes  for  certain  days 
of  the  week. 

The  woman,  who  does  her  own  house- 
keeping alone,  may  well  refrain  from  too 
continuous  work  of  one  kind.  A  change 
of  occupation  may  serve  as  a  rest.  Even 
moving  from  room  to  room  may  be  better 
than  working  several  hours  in  one  place. 
Any  woman,  who  has  been  a  teacher  or 
employee  in  any  business,  will  find  it  easier 
to  adjust  her  housekeeping  to  definite 
hours  than  those  who  have  never  worked 
by  the  (dock. 

The  Maid's  Treadmill. 

Can  a  maid's  day's  work  be  put  into 
definite  hours?  someone  is  sure  to  ask. 
That  is  a  much  disputed  question  and  must 
he  answered  by  both  Yes  and  No,  under 
present  conditions.  The  school  teacher  has 
definite  hours  and  the  outsider  looking  on- 
therefore  counts  it  as  an  easy  occupation, 
forgetful  of  the  time  to  go  and  come  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  the  staying  after 
school  with  stupid  or  rebellious  pupils  and 
the  examination  papers  witli  which  many 
evenings  and   holidays  must  be  filled. 

There  should  be  a  fair  understanding 
between  mistress  and  maid  in  the  begin- 
ning that  there  must  be  more  hours  of 
work  in  some  weeks  than  in  others  but 
that  quiet  weeks  and  shorter  days  shall  be 
arranged  to  offset  the  more  strenuous  ones. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Samrstor  once  put  the 
situation  in  a  single  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  mistress,  who  understands  what  work 
is  and  how  much  of  it  another  woman 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  average  house- 
keeping day.  will  not  unduly  burden  any- 
one whom  she  employs." 

The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  one  maid  in  a  household  must  de- 
pend on  the  division  of  labor  among  the 
members  of  a  family.  If  the  mistress 
chooses    to    do    part    of    the    cooking,    the 
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maid's  work  naturally  includes  that  of 
table  service  and  chamber  work.  In  an- 
other house  the  cooking-  and  table  service 
may  go  together,  while  the  members  of  the 
household  care  for  their  own  rooms. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  return- 
ing late  at  night  from  some  festivity  dur- 
ing which  his  brain  power  had  become  ob- 
scured. He  ran  into  a  tree,  turned  away 
from  it,  but  again  encountered  the  same 
tree.  When  this  happened  a  third  time 
he  exclaimed,  "I  seem  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  an  illimitable  forest,"  housekeeper's 
illimitable  forest  of  too  much  to  do  in  the 
day's  work,  likewise  may  'consist  of  a 
single  obstacle — lack  of  foresight  and 
planning. 

Tasks  are  arranged  tandem  instead  of 
abreast.  Work  is  done  in  the  house  which 
might  more  profitably  be  put  outside. 

Better  appliances  may  be  more  helpful 
than  more  "hands"  or  employees.  The 
houses  are  filled  with  an  excess  of  material 
to  keep  clean  and  in  good  condition  while 
it  does  not  add  to  our  comfort,  How  much 
of  your  day  is  filled  with  keeping  moth 
and  rust  from  your  possessions? 

Why  So  Much  Laundry  Work? 

Prevention  rather  than  cure  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  age.  May  we  not  reduce  the 
expense  of  laundry  work  and  the  discom- 
fort which  often  attends  it  when  done  un- 
der our  own  roof  tree?  The  process  is 
much  simpler  and  less  in  the  way  when 
a  room  is  set  apart  for  it  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances— tubs,  irons  and  everything  re- 
quired to  make  the  work  go  smoothly.  But 
this  is  not  always  possible.  It  is  during 
the  hot  weather,  when  frequent  changes  of 
body  clothing  are  necessary,  that  washing 
and  ironing  are  often  most  uncomfortable. 
However,  there  is  this  compensation  for 
country  dwellers:  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
may  be  used  to  whiten  far  more  effectually 
than  much  rubbing  or  the  use  of  bleaching 
powders. 


Always  Comes 

£eady  t°W>rk 
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DELICIOUS    CUCUMBER    PICKLES 
WITHOUT  COOKING. 

1   cup  salt, 

1  cup  or  more  of  sugar, 

1  doz.  best  laurel  leaves. 

1  gal.  best  cider  vinesar  (cold). 

Place  the  above  ingredients  in  a  large 
crock.  Gather  medium  >izcd  cucumbers. 
Wash,  drain  and  drop  into  crock  until  the 
vinegar  will  cover,  no  more.  Cover  with  a 
plate  that  just  fits  into  the  crock  and  put  a 
weight  on  top.  All  the  cucumbers  must  be 
put  in  at  once,  none  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  If  you  wish  to  make  more 
pickles  repeat  the  recipe,  using  another 
crock. 

This  is  a  delightful  piekle,  having  a  fine 
flavor  and  excellent  keeping  qualities.  It 
is  easy  to  make,  requiring  no  heat  in  pre- 
paring the  ingredients.     Try  it. 


A  Quick  and 

Thorough  Helper 

InHouse  Cleaning  Time 


MANV  USES  AND  FULL 
DIRECTIONS  ON  LARGE 
SIFTER-  CAN IO<t 


"The   Birmingham 
of   Canada  " 


HAMILTON 


Ontario's   Industrial 
City 


Manufacturers  should  investigate  the  many  advantages  this  city  can  give  in  the  way  of  cheap  power  with 
excellent  facilities  for  transportation  by  rail  or  water.  Hamilton  is  located  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  great  distributing  points  in  Canada  to-day. 

We  have  some  very  excellent  investments  in  this  lively  go-ahead  city.  Some  very  fine  locations  in  Factory 
Sites  and  also  Business  Sites  in  the  heart  of  business  activities.  For  good  solid  investments  you  cannot  do 
better  anywhere  in  Canada.  ;  :  ;  ;  WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

Manufacturers     We  Solicit  Your  Enquiries 

THE  HAMILTON  AND  INTER-URBAN  REALTY  COMPANY 

Dominion  Bank  Building.   9  McNab  Street  South 
Hamilton  ....  ....  Ontario 

Reference     Imperial  Bank.   Hamilton 
HUGH  McREYNOLDS.  Manager  Phones:  4853  and  4472;     Bronte  32 
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•Saving  and  Application  of  Manure- 
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MAKES  THE  SOIL   MOREftFERTILE 

Proper   fertilizing  with   manure   will    increase   considerably   the   production   per   acre, 
providing  you  have  a  machine  that  does  the  work  thoroughly  and  evenly. 

The  New  Kemp   Manure  Spreader 

for  1913,  with  thirty  years'  '^nadhm  experience  in  it,  is  by  far  the  best  manure  spreading  machine 
ever  built.  The  only  spreav«r  equipped  with  J.  S.  Kemp's  Patented  Reversible,  Self- Sharpening 
Graded    Flat    Tooth    Beater    which    handles   every  grade  of  material   successfully   with  less   power. 

Has  many  points  of  advantage.,  which  you   will  readily  recognize  by  comparison. 

Every  Machine  Guaranteed. 

Write  to-day  for  J.  S.  Kemp's  Article  on  "The  Saving  and  Application  of  Manure." 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.     GET  IT. 


The  W.  I.  Kemp  Co..  Limited 


Stratford,  Ontario 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling   Agents  for  Western  Ontario. 
Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling  Agents  for  Eastern  Ontario    and  Maritime  Provinces. 


Your  Country  Residence  or  City  Home 


Can^be  made  doubly   attractive  under  the  magic  spell  of 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared  Paints 
and  Varnishes 

and  the  attractiveness  outlasts  the  seasons,  because  JAMIESON'S  PAINTS  have  that  qualty 
which  gives  retention  of  color  and  durability  against  the  extreme  climate  of  heat  and  cold. 
Equally  satisfactory  for  in  or  outdoor  painting. 

READY  FOR  USE. 

It   means  you  get  the  best  when  you  ask   your  dealer  for  JAMIESON'S  PAINTS. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Established  1858  Vancouver 

Owning   and   Operating   P.    D.    Dods  &   Company,    Limited 


Talking  to  the  Point 


CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Headers 
like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of 
results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by 
wide-awake,  intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TBY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPEE. 


Between  Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the 
Women   and  Girls 

By  Genevieve 


THIS  drawer  is  open  for  questions  on  anything 
and  everything  of  interest  to  women  and  girls. 
All  subjects  pertaining  to  the  home,  its  furnish- 
ing and  care,  cookery,  laundry,  simple  entertain- 
ing in  the  country  home,  child  welfare,  and  any 
problem  of  perplexity  to  girls  will  be  carefully 
discussed.  Questions  to  be  answered  in  any  issue 
must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  tenth  of  the 
preceding  month.  Send  your  letters  along — any- 
thing that  interests  you  or  anything  that  you 
know  would  be  of  interest  to  someone  else.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Address 
"Genevieve,"  Farmer's  Magazine,  143-149  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Paraffine  for  Washing 

In  an  article  published  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  your  magazine  you  mentioned  paraf- 
fine washing.  Will  you  explain  how  this 
is  done?  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Alta. 


To  a  boiler  half  full  of  hot,  soft  water 
add  one-half  cup  of  soap  chips,  or  any 
good  soap  cut  in  pieces,  and  one-quarter 
cup  of  paraffine  shaved  fine.  When  soap 
and  paraffine  are  melted  put  in  the  dirty 
clothes  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  boil 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  This  will 
loosen  the  dirt  so  that  little  rubbing  is 
necessary.  The  main  point  to  remember 
is  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  washing 
water  and  the  rinsing  water  always  above 
the  congealing  point  of  the  wax  or  else  it 
will  harden  in  a  scum.  Clothes  washed  in 
this  way  are  beautifully  white,  and  they 
iron  easily. 


To  Entertain  Children  on 
Sunday 

What  is  the  best  way  to  amuse  children 
on  Sunday  when  they  cannot  get  to  Sun- 
day  School?     Busy   Mother,   Ont. 


I  think  sometimes  children  got  a  dislike 
for  the  Sabbath  because  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  for  a  walk,  or  whistle  and  are 
perhaps  made  to  memorize  a  certain  num- 
ber of  verses.  It  is  not  that  it  is  wrong 
to  place  this  restraint  upon  them,  except 
for  the  reason  that  they  may  form  wrong 
impression's  of  God's  Day.  The  best  way, 
I  think,  to  amuse  the  children  when  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  get  to  Sunday 
School,  is  to  provide  them  with  good  read- 
ing, not  necessarily  religious,  but  elevat- 
ing and  interesting,  music,  if  possible,  but 
only  sacred  music,  and  there  are  few  cases 
where  the  mother  cannot  get  a  Lesson 
Help,  and  take  up  the  Sunday  School  les- 
son with  the  children  for  half  hour  or  so 
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eacli  week.  If  this  is  impossible  she  can  at 
least  take  them  for  a  walk  and  have  a 
quiet  hour  or  two  in  which  she  may  come 
closer  to  them  than  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing1 the  busy  week  days.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  young-  people  in  this  age,  especi- 
ally in  our  cities  are  far  too  lax  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the 
mother  who  gives  her  children  a  good  start 
in  the  right  way  in  this  matter  is  doing  a 
wonderful  thing  for  them.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  every  mother  does  not  feel 
the  responsibility  as  you  do. 


Layer  Cake  With  Cream 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  layer 
cake  with  cream?    Ida  J.  M.,  Ont. 


This  is  the  best  recipe  I  know  for  a 
light  layer  cake  where  a  light  fluffy  tex- 
ture is  desired.  Break  two  eggs  into  a  cup 
and  fill  the  cup  with  cream.  Turn  into  a 
mixture  bowl,  add  a  scant  cup  of  fine  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  a  little  salt  and  beat 
until  very  light.  Sift  one  and  a  half  cups 
flour  with  one  level  teaspoon  soda  and 
three  of  cream  of  tartar.  Add  to  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients,  flavor  with  vanilla,  or 
any  extract,  beat  well  and  bake.  I  like  to 
put  the  layers  together  with  a  lemon  fill- 
ing and  frost  with  whipped  cream  just  be- 
fore using. 


Cost  of  Course  atlMacdonald 
Institute 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  three  month's 
course  at  Macdonald  Institute.  Mrs.  R  P  , 
Ont. 


The  cost  of  a  three  month's  course  at 
Macdonald  Institute,  for  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter is  approximately  sixty  dollars.  The 
board  costs  three  dollars  per  week  for  a 
double  room  and  three  and  a  half  for  a 
single  room,  the  fees  are  fifteen  dollars, 
and  the  expense  for  books  and  stationery 
very  little. 


To  Clean  White  Kid  Shoes 

How  can  white  kid  shoes  be  cleaned? 

L.  T.,  Man. 


White  kid  shoes  can  best  be  cleaned  with 
gasoline  using  flour,  starch,  or  French 
chalk  as  a  scourer.  Dip  the  kid  in  gaso- 
line and  scour  with  the  powder,  washing  it 
off  frequently  and  using  fresh  powder. 
Rinse  several  times  in  clean  gasoline.  The 
reason  why  many  people  have  difficulty  in 
cleaning  with  gasoline,  is  that  the  last 
gasoline  used  is  dirty.  When  dry,  rub 
with  French  chalk  to  soften  the  kid  and 
prevent  it  soiling  so  easily  again.  This 
method  is  also  used  in  cleaning  white  kid 
gloves. 


MAKE  THE   DESSERT  TASTE   BETTER. 

Give  it  that  tempting  appeal  to  the  palate   that  only 

MAPLEINE 

can  produce.  Give  to  the  puddings,  sauces,  candles,  fudges,  ices,  icings  and  cake 
fillings,  that  rich,  mellow,  maply  flavor  that  only  Mapleine  can  produce.  Use  it 
like  any  other  flavoring  extract. 

Mapleine  also  makes  delicious  table  syrup  by  dissolving  granulated  sugar  in 
hot  water  and  adding  Mapleine — directions  on  the  bottle. 

Grocers  sell  it,  50c  for  2  oz.  bottle.     If  not,  write 

CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Send   2c   stamp   for  Mapleine   Cook   Book. 


Sayes  one  ton 

in  seven 


>J/ 


Section  of 
fire -pot 
showing  ribs 
ofsteelplatc 
which  save 
Lton.  irv  7. 


Figure  up    your    annual    coal   bill,    divide  it 
by  seven,  and  you  have  the  amount  the   Hecla 
Furnace  will  save  you  every  year.     <]]  The  steel- 
ribbed  fire-pot  does  it.     Adding  steel  ribs  to  the  fire- 
pot  increases  its  radiating  surface  three  times   more 
than  is  possible  by  any  other  method.     The  steel-ribbed 
fire  pot  heats  the  air  quicker.     It  sends  the  heat  through 
the  registers  instead  of  up  the  chimney.     <|  Examine  the 
Hecla.     Compare  it  with  other  Furnaces.     <fl  You  will  find 
every    feature    that    makes  for  convenience  and  ease  of 
operation.     But  the  Hecla  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
Steel-ribbed  Fire-pot — the    firepot    which   saves  thou- 
sands of  users  one  ton  of  coal  in  seven. 

HECLA 

FURNACE 

No  Gas  or  Dust 


S-.v 


Burns  wood 
as  well  as 
coal. 


And  this  furnace  cannot  possibly 
leak  gas  or  dust.  The  joints,  usual- 
ly bolted  or  cemented,  are  fused 
in  the  Hecla  in  a  perfectly  tight 
joint.  Time  and  service  cannot 
loosen  the  Fused  Joint.  The 
fusing  welds  the  Hecla  Rad- 
iator into  one  piece. 
Our  Booklet  "Comfort  & 
Health"  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who 
has  a  heating  problem 
to  solve.  It  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge 
if  you  write  Dept.  "F" 
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Our  Pattern  Page 


Editor's  Note. — An  immense  number  of  orders  for  Farmer's  Magazine  pat- 
terns arrive  at  the  office  daily.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  many  who 
forgel  i"  sign  their  names,  many  who  forget  the  money,  many  who  neglect  to 
state  the  size  of  thi  patterns  required  and  many  who  semi  their  orders  to  our 
branch  offices  instead  of  to  the  Central  office  at  Toronto.  Ladies  ordering  pat- 
terns of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  so  as  to  avoid  error  and  delay  will  please  observe 
the  following  conditions: 

First,  address  your  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Ontario;  Second,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  state  clearly  what 
you  want:  Third,  enclose  the  money;  Fourth,  sign  name  and  address  plainly: 
Comply  with  these  conditions  carefully  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  you  do  not  get 
your  patterns  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  your  letter. 


6090— LADIES'   DRESS. 

This  costume  closes  at  the  front  and  may 
be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  turn- 
down collar  is  a  pretty  feature.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  four  gores  and  may  be  made  with 
Empire  or  regulation  waistline.  It  is  a  charm- 
inn  example  of  the  latest  fashion  in  one- 
piece  frocks.  The  pattern  No.  6090,  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Med- 
ium size  will  require  5  yards  of  36  inch  ma- 
terial and  5-8  of  a  yard  of  45  inch  batiste 
or  net.    Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


6216— SIMPLE  AND   STYLISH. 

This  very  smart  model  gives  us  a  simple 
style  that  is  appropriate  for  linen  pongee 
silk,  brocaded  faille,  brocaded  crepe,  and  for 
many  other  novelty  materials.  The  plain 
blouse  fastens  in  front  and  has  a  wide 
epaulette  collar  and  sleeves  plain  at  the 
shoulder,  and  finished  with  a  cuff.  The  skirt 
has  four  gores,  slit  seam  effect  in  the  back 
and  a  side  front  closing.  The  pattern,  6216,  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4  yards  of  44  inch  ma- 
terial.    Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


6264— BOYS'    OVERALLS. 

These  simple  overalls  are  just  like  a  real 
grown  man's.  The  front  of  the  trousers  are 
extended  to  form  a  bib,  a  centre  seam  join- 
ing the  two  sides.  In  the  back  straps  join 
the  bib  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  trousers, 
.lean,  duck,  denim,  and  heavy  weight  ging- 
ham are  good  materials  for  these  overalls. 
The  overalls  pattern,  No.  6264,  is  cut  in 
sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.  Medium  size  requires 
2%  yards  of  27  inch  material.  This  pattern 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  to  the 
office  of  this  paper. 


6054— LADIES'   SKIRT. 

This  is  a  six  gored  model  with  the  closing 
at  the  left  side  of  the  back.  It  has  a  plait 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  front  and  back 
gores  which  gives  convenient  and  graceful 
width  at  the  bottom.  The  skirt  may  be  used 
for  separate  wear  or  as  part  of  a  complete 
costume  or  coat  suit.  The  pattern,  6051  is 
cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  will  require  4  1-8  yards  of  36 
inch  material.  Width  of  lower  edge  is  2  3-8 
yards.     Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 
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GIRLS'    DRESS. 

This  sacque  frock  has  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  skirt  section  applied  to  the  upper  part, 
while  the  fronts  are  unbroken  at  the  waist- 
line. A  fancy  collar  and  cuffs  trim  the 
dress  and  a  soft  belt  completes  it.  Two  ma- 
terials, such  as  plaid  and  plain  may  be  used 
for  this  frock  or  one  only,  and  gingham, 
linen,  serge  and  the  like  are  suitable  fabrics. 
The  dress  pattern,  No.  6270,  is  cut  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  2  7-8 
yards  of  36  inch  material.  This  pattern  can 
be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  to  the  office 
of  this  paper. 


6088— BOYS'  BLOUSE  SUIT. 

A  clever  little  blouse  for  the  small  lad  La 
here  presented.  The  blouse  closes  at  the  left 
side,  but  there  are  two  rows  of  buttons  giving 
a  unique  effeel  that  is  quite  new.  The  Bleeves 
are  plaited  at  the  bottom  and  the  trousers, 
which  are  the  regulation  bloomers,  are  finish- 
ed with  legbands  or  elastics.  The  pattern, 
No.  6088,  -  -lit  in  sizes  4  to  12  years.  Age 
8  requires  3  1-4  yards  of  36  inch  material. 
Price  for  pattern,  15  cents. 


Every  summer  ten  million  families 
find  freedom  from  flies  through  the  use 
of  Tanglefoot. 

It  is  the  most  effective  fly  destroyer 
yet  devised. 

In  thirty  years  nothing  has  proved  so 
sure,  so  cleanly,  so  safe  to  use. 

Kills  the  Germ 

When  a  fly  alights  on  Tanglefoot  it  is 
coated  over  with  a  varnish  that  destroys 
the  germ  as  well  as  the  fly. 

Thus  it  puts  an  end  to  the  greatest 
menace  of  the  fly.  Your  household  is 
doubly  protected  by  Tanglefoot. 

Poisons  Are  Dangerous 

Every  summer  fatalities  are  reported 
from  their  use.  In  many  places  the 
sale  of  poison  is  forbidden  except  by 
registered  pharmacists. 

The  poison  does  not  kill  the  germ 
on  the  fly.  Poisoned  flies  drop  into 
your  food,  into  baby's  milk,  are 
ground  to  dust  in  the  carpet. 

Fly-traps,  too,  are  unsanitary  and  dis- 
gusting to  care  for. 


Countless  Unborn  Flies 

Each  early  fly  breeds  millions  if  you 
wait. 

Put  a  sheet  of  Tanglefoot  where  you 
see  the  first  fly  and  prevent  myriads  of 
unborn  flies  this  season. 

Kills  Fleas,  Too 

Tanglefoot  quickly  rids  you  of  this 
pest.  It  is  a  boon  to  thousands  in  flea- 
infested  sections.  Don't  be  without  it 
this  summer. 

This  Trade  Mark  on  Original 


f  TABGLEFOOT  l 


v^vK«~-.'<C»;;»SS3*' 


Millions  know  the  original  Tangle- 
foot. It  contains  one-third  more  sticky 
compound,  hence  lasts  longer  than  the 
no-name  kinds  sold  morely  as  fly-paper 
or  sticky  fly-paper.  Get  a  supply  to-day 
for  this  season's  war  on  flies. 


Made  Only  by  THE  O.  &  W.THUM  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,Mich. 


A   little  gasoline  will  quickly  remove  Tanglefoot  from  clothes  or  furniture. 


(13) 


Three    Years'  Subscription    Free! 

How  would  you  like  to  have  three  years  added  to  your  subscription  without  any 
expense  on  your  part?  Here  is  how  you  can  get  it. 

Among  your  acquaintances  you  have  nodoubt  six  friends  that  would  appreciate 
being  introduced  to  the  MACLEAN  MAGAZINE.  Show  them  your  last  copy. 
Tell  them  about  MACLEAN'S.  They  will  take  the  Magazine  on  your  recommenda- 
tion and  thank  you  for  it. 

Eemit  the  $12.00  to  us,  and  we  will  ex  tend  your  subscriptions  for  the  next 
three  years. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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CIRCLE      WATERPAN 

DIFFERS  FROM  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHER  HEATING  SYSTEMS 

vyj-j  y  ^ 

BECAUSE, LIKE   NATURES  PURE  AIR  , 
—  FURNACE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST  — 

ThedamesStewartManufacturingCompanLj  LiMited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


Art   Dept.    Canadian  Magazine 


A/o  ^ 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and 
swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.     Technical  Book  Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 


The   Young  Canadian 
Yeomanry 

Although  all  our  Canadian  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  discussing  the  subject 
of  bringing  the  rural  school  into  closer 
touch  with  the  farm  and  the  home,  we  can 
well  afford  to  consider  the  views  of  one 
who  has  had  such  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  problem  as  Inspector  Smith.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Advocate 
he  says: 

The  slogan  "back  to  the  farm"  has 
failed  to  stop  the  procession  of  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  to  the  town  and  city, 
Additions  to  and  modifications  of  public 
school  programme  to  meet  rural  condi 
tions  have  failed.  Every  device  which  has 
been  tried  has  failed  and  the  procession  still 
goes  on,  and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
population  becomes  more  complex  . 

The  future  well-being  of  Canada  de 
mands  that  a  solution  for  this  problem  be 
found.  Before  a  remedy  can  be  found 
the  cause  of  the  rush  to  the  urban  centres 
must  be  known.  Evidently  these  causes 
are  of  two  kinds,  one,  the  attractive  forces 
of  urban  life,  the  other,  the  repelling  forces 
of  rural  life. 

The  last  thirty  years  has  been  a  period 
of  marked  industrial  change  and  develop 
ment.  It  has  been  a  period  of  great  ma- 
terial prosperity.  The  work  which  was 
formerly  done  by  the  hand  of  the  skilled 
workman  is  now  largely  done  by  highly 
specialized  and  more  or  less  automatic  ma- 
chinery. Little  skill  or  strength  is  required 
to  operate  these  machines.  A  very  large 
number  of  these  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  these 
machines   are   drawn   from   rural  districts. 

The  rapid  development  of  trade  demands 
a  large  office  staff.  The  introduction  of 
the  telephone  and  telegraph,  affords  many 
openings.  Canada's  great  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  requires  a  very  large 
number  of  very  bright  young  people  in  the 
various  departments  of  labor.  To  supply 
these  bright  young  people  is  a  good  drain 
on  the  rural  population. 

Very  little  preparation  is  needed  to  fit 
a  bright,  active,  intelligent  farm  boy  or 
girl  for  many  of  these  positions.  A  few 
months'  attendance  at  some  college  enables 
them  to  secure  a  diploma  or  other  tangible 
guaranteee  of  training. 

The  large  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, financial  and  other  concerns  are  call- 
ing loudly  for  help;  They  are  offering 
a  wage  that  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  dress 
fairly  well,  pay  board,  and  have  a  small 
amount  for  amusement.  In  these  urban 
centres  there  are  many  organizations  of  a 
social,  literary,  religious,  musical,  and 
athletic  character.  Some  of  these  appeal 
to  the  young  people  and  they  soon  form  a 
circle  of  friends.  They  have  regular  hours 
of  labor  and  considerable  leisure  time. 
They  feel  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in 
being  connected  with  some  large  firm, 
although  their  position  may  not  be  a  very 
important  one. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  attractions  of 
the  town  and  city  life  will  be  lessened. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be. 
It  is  very  desirable  however,  that  rural 
conditions  should  be  changed.      These  con- 
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ditions  can  be  changed  but  not  easily.  A 
greater  pride  in  rural  life  and  rural  occu- 
pations must  be  created.  The  farmer 
must  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  price  the 
consumer  pa3's  for  the  farm  product. 
Farm  operations  must  be  changed  so  that 
every  month  has  some  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  farmers  must  be  trained  in 
methods  of  organization  and  co-operation 
so  that  they  can  compete  successfully  with 
the  organized  interests  with  which  they  do 
business. 

The  formation  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion which  might  be  called  "The  Young 
Canadian  Yeomanry"  could  be  made  a 
big  factor  in  bringing  about  the  changes 
in  rural  life.  Such  an  organization  would 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  ambition  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  It  would  arouse  pub- 
lic interest  in  and  permit  of  proper  re- 
cognition of  their  efforts  in  school  studies 
in  farm  operations  and  in  special  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  It  would  give  them 
early  training  in  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion. It  would  admit  of  ample  means  of 
competition  in  any  department  of  rural 
activity.  It  would  unite  more  closely  the 
home  and  the  school.  It  would  bring  the 
boys  and  girls  back  to  school  during  the 
winter  months  several  years  longer  than  at 
present. 

The  details  of  the  organization  would 
require  too  much  space,  but  the  following 
brief  outline  gives  an  idea  of  its  character 
and  scope. 

The  boys  would  be  divided  into  three 
grades,  the  Alerts,  the  Brawnies  and  the 
Stalwarts.  The  name  Alert  is  intended 
to  represent  the  bright,  active,  wide-awake 
farm  lads  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  who 
would  qualify  under  the  following  head- 
ings, viz.,  school  studies,  farm  work,  and 
special  agricultural  knowledge 

The  Brawnies  would  represent  the  lads 
who  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  strength 
and  courage  of  young  manhood  and  who 
have  qualified  for  Alerts  To  qualify  for 
Brawnie  standing  would  require  higher  and 
wider  knowledge  in  school  studies,  in  farm 
operations  and  in  special  agricultural 
knowledge 

The  Stalwarts  would  include  the  young 
men  who  are  just  beginning  to  take  an 
active  part  in  directing  farm  operations 
This  grade  would  be  open  to  any  Brawnie 
who  would  qualify  with  the  highest  re- 
quirements under  the  same  headings  as  the 
Alert?  and  Brawnies 

The  public  schools  would  give  all  the 
education  necessary  under  the  first  head- 
ing The  farm  would  give  all  the  training 
required  in  manual  farm  operations  The 
agricultural  knowledge  would  be  given  by 
the  schools,  which  are  being  improved  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  by  specially  prepared 
leaflets,  and  by  correspondence  to  supple- 
ment these 

A  suitable  badge  or  pin  would  be  given 
to  mark  the  standing  of  every  boy  qualify- 
ing either  as  Alert,  Brawnie  or  Stalwart. 
A  cheap,  neat,  natty  suit  to  be  worn  on 
suitable  occasions  would  be  selected.  That 
the  boys  might  make  a  creditable  appear- 
ance on  special  occasions  they  would  re- 
quire enough  drill  to  enable  them  to  form 
in  squads  and  to  march  well. 


BISLEY  TEAM  LEAVING 


Once  again  our  Canadian  Team  with  their  "Ross  Rifles,"  will  soon  be  battling 
for  the  championship  of  the  Empire. 

The  "Ross"  has  never  yet  failed  to  back  up  the  skill  of  those  who  use  it  and 
doubtless  the  "Canuck  Team"  will  again  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

THE  ROSS  .280  HIGH  VELOCITY. 

has  the  same  barrel  as  the  Ross  Match  Rifle  and  its  accuracy  and  power  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  sporting  rifle  sold. 

THE  NEW  PRICE— ONLY  $55.00. 

is  attractive  and  places  this  wonderful  arm  within  the  reach  of  many  who  hesitated 
to  pay  its  former  price.  ' 

The  "Ross"  .280  Sporting  Cartridge  with  copper  tube  expanding  bullet — (patent- 
ed) is  recommended  for  use  with  the  High  Velocity  Ross  and  can  be  had  from  dealers 
at  $7.50  per  100. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  this  Ross  Model,  write  direct  for  free  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Other  Models  from  $25. OO  and  Upward*. 


Ross  Rifle  Co. 


Quebec,  Canada 
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Asbestos  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 

Dept.  F.,  E.T.  Bank  Bldg,,  263  St.  James"S~  MontrealT    Factory  at  LachineT  PTorTnearMontreal) 


The   Old   Method  of   Digging   Potatoes 


This  Machine 
Will  Increase 
Your  Profit. 


is  slow  and  unprofitable  when  compared  with  I  lie  "Best"  Potato  Digger  which 
does  the  work  quicker  and  better  at  a  large  increase  in  profits.  Not  a  potato  is 
lost   or  damaged. 

The   "Best"   gets   every    potato   within    twenty- two    inches,    and    no   sliding   off 
the  sides. 

Our    Catalogue    tells    how    to    make   larger    profits    from 
your    potato    crop.      Sent    to    you    free    on    request. 

SEND  A  POST   CARD   FOR  IT   TO-DAY. 

Responsible  Jobbers  Wanted  in  Every  Province. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WINSCONSIN 
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Don't  Deny  Your  Home 
The  Advantages  of 
Modern  Sanitation 

when    with    a    "Harvey"    Vacuum    Cleaner    you 

can    have  all  the  benefits  of  health  and  clean- 

for  $10.00 

without  any  after  cost  of  operation.  The 
"Harvey"     Cleaner    is    simply    attached     to    the 

ordinary  carpel  sweeper  and  does  the  work 
equal  to  the  most  expensive  Electric  Cleaner 
without   its  inconveniences. 

This  wonderful  "Harvey"  Cleaner  is  guar- 
anteed for  one  year,  no  adjustments  necessary, 
or   parts   to   wear   out. 


No   Dust,    Fuss 
or  Worry 

So  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  it  with  advant- 
age. Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Express 
paid  anywhere  in  Can- 
ada. 

Willi  "Harvey"  roller 
bearing  Carpet  Sweeper 
attached,  $14.00;  $10  if 
you  have  your  own 
Sweeper. 

Don't  hesitate  to  send 
for  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine. You  are  protect- 
ed m   every   way. 

We  know  you'll  be  per- 
fectly delighted  with  the 
labor  -  saving  "Har- 
vey" Cleaner.  Further 
inquiries  gladly  answer- 
ed. Orders  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Send  your 
order   to-day. 


Agents  Wanted:  This  wonderful  cleaner 
sells  cm  Hist  demonstration.  A  postal  brings 
full    particulars.      Write    to-day. 


Sales  Company  of  Canada 

LIMITED 

641  St.  Catherine  St.     -     MONTREAL 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns — Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain,  and  Crab  Grass. 
In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

Your   dealer   should   hare   thus— If 

he  hie  not,  drop  u»  a  Una  and  w* 

will   send   circulars   and   prices. 

Clipper  Lawn   Muner   Co., 

Rot    in.    I>lxon.    Ill 


POULTRY    PAYS   WHEN- 

you  have  a  pure  bred  stock.  To  insure  success  get  the 
very  best.  Our  hatching  eggs  are  from  the  very  best 
breeds,    and    the   results   are   certain. 

Shall  we  send   you  a  trial   order  ? 
Write     us     for     Catalogue     and 
prices    and    make    poultry    pay. 

J.  H.  Rutherford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 


Woman  Joys  in  Filling  the  Cruse 


By  ALBERTA  M.  KEPPER 

Woman  is  a  creature  of  bright  hopes.  She  delights  in  plan- 
ning for  a  by  and  bye,  always  setting  it  in  a  halo  of  light  and  joy. 
There  will  be  a  modern  home,  a  library,  music,  the  children  shall 
be  properly  schooled,  the  things  she  missed  in  life  must  not  handi- 
cap her  babies.  She  has  a  happy  way  of  looking  beyond  the  shack 
or  cabin  where  glows  the  beacon  of  better  days. 

How  many  there  are  that  miss  the  path  that  leads  to  these 
because  the  gay  deceiver  "only"  beckons.  It  is  "only"  a  dime  or 
a  dollar,  "only"  a  day  or  a  week  and  cannot  greatly  matter,  and 
thus  she  falls  to  grasp  the  importance  of  those  little  stepping  stones 
of  every  day  expenditures  that  lead  her  far  astray. 

If  she  would  keep  to  her  purpose,  she  must  keep  out  of  debt 
for  non-essentials,  and  she  must  banish  "only"  from  her  list  of 
tempters.  A  noted  lecturer  said,  "too  many  of  the  children  to-day 
would  rather  have  a  stick  of  candy  to  lick  than  a  dime  in  the 
savings  bank" — verily  men  are  only  boys  grown  tall. 

Our  woman  that  would  reach  the  goal  of  better  days  studies 
food  values  and  substitutes  when  brain  and  muscle  are  as  well 
nourished  from  cheaper  materials.  She  appreciates  the  marvel  of 
the  dairy  cow  in  sustaining  human  life  in  its  highest  development. 
Cottage  cheese,  with  cream  is  more  than  its  weight  in  beefsteak. 
A  quart  of  whole  milk  is  more  valuable  in  human  dietary  than  the 
same  quantity  of  oysters.  If  she  can  rake  the  oysters  from  some 
clean  bed,  well  and  good,  but  if  they  must  pass  through  the  hands 
of  middlemen,  finally  bringing  their  price  to  50c  per  quart,  she 
buys  these  only  as  an  occasional  relish  while  cheerily,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  future  and  the  things  worth  while,  she  turns  to  the 
cow  where  she  obtains  this  nourishment  at  the  cost  of  production 
— not  over  2c  per  quart 

Neither  does  the  lure  of  the  grocer's  window  turn  her  from 
her  purpose;  but  in  early  springtime  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
full  larder.  She  is  content  for  the  most  part  to  wait  until  home 
grown  vegetables  are  ready  for  the  table. 

Everything  that  is  at  all  dependable  in  her  climate  that  will 
probably  be  relished  by  her  family  or  the  occasional  visitor,  not 
forgetting  the  hoards  of  men  to  board  upon  occasions,  is  planted. 

The  wife  is  not  usually  expected  to  do  the  work  of  gardening 
exclusively;  but  her  aid  in  planning  and  selections  often  means 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  A  quarter-acre  set  in 
rows  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  team,  will  re- 
quire little  hand  labor  though  it  yields  far  more  than  when  sown 
to  farm  crops.  This,  too,  aside  from  the  benefits  to  health  through 
the  free  use  of  fresh  vegetables. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  secret  of  canning  vegetables 
has  been  made  public  and  now  peas,  beans,  corn,  asparagus  and 
all  difficult  things  to  keep,  are  held  in  perfectly  good  condition 
throughout  the  year.  These  are  cooked  in  the  jars  and  must  be 
subjected  to  longer  heat  than  fruits  as  the  bacteria  that  attacks 
vegetables  is  harder  to  kill  than  the  ordinary  wild  yeast  that  often 
works  havoc  with  bottled  fruits. 

Many  Departments  of  Agriculture  have  prepared  bulletins 
making  the  process  of  home-canning  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats  quite  plain,  and  success  is  sure  to  followr  painstaking.  Prob- 
ably other  State  and  Province  Domestic  Science  schools  and  exper- 
iment stations  have  helpful  matter  on  this  topic  for  distribution 
among  housewh  es. 

As  winter  approaches  there  is  much  pride  and  satisfaction 
felt  in  the  rows  of  jars  that  afford  broad  variety  of  fare  throughout 
the  year. 

Besides  all  these  there  are  numerous  vegetables,  as  the 
parsnip,  salsify,  beet  and  turnip,  that  need  but  to  be  packed  in 
earth  to  hold  their  freshness  till  another  spring.  But  one  must 
commence  now  or  there  will  be  nothing  to  store. 

The  good  home  garden  holds  the  key  to  economic  living ;  and 
thus  another  substantial  block  is  laid  in  the  foundation  on  which 
our  bright  hopes  may  safely  rest. 
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Serving  the 
New  Potatoes 

Some  New  Methods  for  the 
Busy  House-Keeper  « 

ByWINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


Editor's  Note. — Every  one  on  the  farm 
knows  the  last  days  of  the  old  potatoes  when 
the  housewife,  after  breaking  off  the  sprouts 
brings  in  the  slightly  shrivelled  tubers  and 
longs  for  the  day  when  she  can  go  into  the 
garden  with  her  hoe  and  surprise  the  busy 
farmer's  table  with  an  appetising  mess  of 
new  potatoes.  The  preparation  of  the  dish 
has  about  as  much  to  do  with  its  savory 
wholesomeness  as  the  article  itself.  These 
few  hints  of  how  to  serve  this  vegetable, 
without  which  Canadian  tables  would  be  poor, 
will  have  served  their  purpose  if  they  give 
some  farm  woman  a  little  assistance  in  meal 
preparation. 


THIS  month  we  will  be  using  new  po- 
I  tatoes  entirely,  and  as  they  cannot  be 
mashed  or  riced,  or  treated  in  many 
ways  adaptable  to  the  ripe  mealy  pota- 
toes, the  housekeeper  is  rather  handi- 
capped to  plan  any  variety  in  the  meth- 
ods of  cooking  them.  New  potatoes 
may  be  compared  to  unripe  fruit,  the 
starch  grains  not  having  reached  ma- 
turity, so  they  should  not  be  given  to 
young  children  or  invalids.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  a  few  new  potato  dish- 
es that  we  have  found  very  good. 

POTATO    FRITTERS. 

About  two  hours  before  you  want  to 
serve  the  potatoes,  make  a  batter  by 
putting  one  cup  of  flour  in  a  basin,  ad- 
ding two  egg  yolks,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
a  tablespoon  of  melted  butter.  Mix 
smooth  with  half  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
let  stand  for  two  hours,  and  just  before 
you  want  to  use  it,  stir  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Boil  the  new  pota- 
toes in  salted  water  until  tender,  drain, 
roll  in  flour,  dip  in  the  batter  and  fry 
until  well  browned  in  hot  fat. 

NEW    POTATOES    WITU    CREAM    SAUCE. 

Boil  the  potatoes  in  salted  water. 
Make  a  cream  sauce  by  melting  four 
tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
stirring  in  four  tablespoons  of  flour 
while  it  is  frothing  and  gradually  stir 
in  two  and  a  half  cups  of  milk.  When 
it  thickens  add  salt  and  pepper,  pour 
over  the  drained  potatoes  while  they 
are  hot,  turn  into  a  warmed  vegetable 
dish,  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  and 
serve. 

NEW  POTATOES  WITH  GREEN  PEAS. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  dish 
but  it  is  very  popular  with  our  men  in 
the  summer  time.     It  has  this  advani- 
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Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value 


jj 


THINK  for  a  moment!  The  money  you  are 
going  to  pay  for  that  piano  is  genuine  100 
cents  to  the  dollar  money:  No  other  kind  will 
do.  Make  absolutely  certain  of  a  100%  effi- 
cient piano.     Buy  a 

Sherlock-Manning 

20th  Century  Piano 

and  you  buy  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value" — an  instru- 
ment conceded  to  be  second  to  none  in  lasting  tonal 
qualities  and  durability. 

Another  important  consideration:     The  Sherlock-Manning  can  be  delivered  right  to 
you  at  a  saving  of  $100.00,  owing  to  our  20th  Century  way  of  doing  business. 

Ask  for  proofs  of  this  statement.     WY11  mail  them  to  you  along  with  our  latest  Art 
Catalogue.  41 

Sherlock-Manning  Piano  Company 


Style  70  —  Colonial 


London 


(No  Street  Address  Necessary] 


Canada 


COMFORT  SOAP 
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It's  all  right" 


SAVE    THE    WRAPPERS 


Positively  The  Largest  Sale  In  Canada 


A  Reminder 


that  the  Auburn  Nurseries  are  now  in  a  position  to  handle  your  early  fall 
deliveries.  We  solicit  the  highest  class  patronage,  being  in  a  better  position 
than  ever  to  give  the  best  service  and  satisfaction. 

We  have  an  excellent  line  of  late  summer  bulbs;  also  rare  conifers  in  tubs  which  can 
be  had  on  approval  at  your  request. 

Why  not  write  us  and  get  our  prices?    We  feel  sure  they  will  meet  your  favor. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE—  95  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 


NURSERIES—  Oueenston.  Oakville.  Simcoe 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality? 


Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


age,  too,  that  when  the  peas  are  first 
ready  to  use  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  enough  for  a  meal,  and  yet  they 
should  be  picked.  Cooked  with  the  po- 
tatoes they  "go  farther."  Boil  the  po- 
tatoes and  peas  separately  as  there  is 
danger  of  coloring  the  potatoes  when 
they  are  cooked  together.  Drain  and 
put  in  the  one  saucepan,  add  milk  to 
nearly  cover,  and  a  little  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Let  this  scald  but  not 
boil.  Some  people  prefer  to  thicken 
the  milk  with  a  little  flour. 

NEW    POTATO    SALAD. 

Arrange  some  fresh  lettuce  leaves 
around  the  edge  of  a  salad  bowl.  Cut 
cold  boiled  new  potatoes  in  thick  slices 
and  arrange  a  layer  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  Pour  over  them  a  salad  dress- 
ing putting  in  more  potatoes  and  dress- 
ing until  the  dish  is  full.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley  and  onions,  if  you  like, 
and  if  you  have  tomatoes  a  border  of 
small  tomato  slices  around  the  edge  of 
the  dish  makes  a  pretty  garnish. 

Any  salad  dressing  may  be  used  for 
this.  The  recipe  for  the  one  we  gen- 
erally use  is  one-half  tablespoon  salt, 
one-half  tablespoon  mustard,  one  table- 
spoon sugar,  one  egg,  two  and  a  half 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  three-fourths 
cup  cream  and  one  quarter  cup  vine- 
gar. 

POTATOES    WITH    CHEESE    SAUCE. 

Cheese  Sauce. — Put  a  cup  of  milk 
in  a  saucepan  with  a  few  slices  of  onion, 
and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  In  another 
dish  put  four  tablespoons  butter,  and 
when  it  melts  stir  in  four  tablespoons 
flour.  Gradually  add  the  scalded  milk 
and  let  the  sauce  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 
Remove  the  onion,  add  one-quarter  of 
a  cup  grated  cheese,  two  tablespoons 
cream,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper 
and  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  until  the  cheese 
melts. 

Cut  some  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  thin 
slices,  arrange  a  layer  in  a  granite  pud- 
ding dish,  cover  with  sauce,  add  anoth- 
er layer  and  so  on,  until  the  dish  is 
full  and  covered  with  sauce.  Put  little 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  over  the 
top,  set  the  dish  in  a  tin  of  hot  water 
and  cook  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
The  purpose  of  the  water  is  to  protect 
the  dish  from  intense  heat  which  tough- 
ens cheese. 
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Billy's  Bet 

A  Young  Tender-foot  Gets  Even 
With  a  Bronco  Buster 

By  H.  C.  HADDON 


Editor's  Note. — Here  is  a  little  piece  of 
Western  by-play  that  will  tickle  the  young 
man  who  has  mingled  in  rough  and  ready 
crowds  of  people  and  has  seen  how  strength 
and  braggadocio  have  often  won  the  applause 
of  the  crowd.  This  tenderfoot  took  a  rather 
novel  method  of  getting  even. 


YES  sir,  he  certainly  was  a  tenderfoot, 
alright.  The  boss  had  told  us  about  a 
week  before  his  arrival  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting his  nephew  •"from  back  East," 
and  added  that  he  wanted  to  learn  to  be 
a  cowpuncher.  At  the  mention  of  the 
magic  word,  "back  East,"  we  had  prim- 
ed ourselves  for  a  bit  of  fun, — and  a 
tenderfoot. 

He  certainly  was  the  limit.  His  name 
was  Archibald  Ernest  Proctor,  and  his 
age  was  somewhere  about  twenty-three. 
Archibald  Ernest — Great  snakes ! 

Work  was  pretty  slack  when  he  arriv- 
ed, so  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  have  a 
good  look  at  him.  Archibald  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion like  a  girl's.  He  didn't  shave. 
He  had  no  need  to. 

I  will  spare  you  the  harrowing  de- 
scription of  his  first  few  days  on  the 
ranch.  My  tale  really  starts  when  he 
innocently  asked  Billy  Marshall :  "How 
many  times  have  you  been  thrown  off 
your  horse,  Mr.  Marshall?" 

Now  Billy  is  our  best  rider.  I  have 
seen  him  ride  horses  that  "busters" 
had  pronounced  outlaws.  And  that  is 
going  some.  We  all  broke  out  laugh- 
ing at  the  tenderfoot's  question,  but 
Billy  answered  him  very  gravely,  and 
quite  truthfully: 

"I  have  been  thrown  so  often  that  I 
have  quite  lost  count.  However,  I  will 
trv  and  reckon  up  if  you  please.' 

"Oh,"  replied  Archibald,  "I  only 
wondered.  You  see  7  have  never  been 
thrown." 

That  sealed  his  doom,  and  incident- 
ally, Billy's.  The  next  morning  he 
appeared  attired  in  a  glaring  pair  of 
new  yellow  chaps,  a  brilliant  red  shirt, 
in  outrageous  hat — and,  well,  I  just 
c-an't  describe  his  spurs — they  were  like 
bicycle  wheels.  He  was  also  wearing 
a  monocle. 

"Blamed  if  he  ain't  sporting  a  "bar- 
nacle," chuckled  Billy,  joyously. 

Archibald  informed  us  he  was  com- 
ing to  ride  the  range  with  us,  and  re- 
quested Billy  to  select  him  a  good 
horse. 

"Why  certainly."  said  Mr.  Marshall, 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FOB    SALE. 

50  H.f .  KISSELL,  1,500  POUNDS,  NEW,  ENCLOSED 
body,  guaranteed  in  good  condition.  Sacrifice,  nine 
hundred.     Box  98,   Farmer's. 

OLDSMOBILE  MODEL  A,  FIVE  PASSENGER, 
splendid  condition.  Can  be  bought  reasonable.  Apply 
Box  14,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

FOR  SALE  —  SEVEN-PASSENGER  PEERLESS; 
flve-passeuger  Stevens  ,  $500;  1912  five- passenger 
E.M.F.,  $950,  real  bargain;  4-cyliuder  Darracq,  $300; 
50  h.p.  Itala,  very  cheap,  must  be  sold.  Box  96, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

$5,000— FIVE  PASSENGER  CAR  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP, 
for  cash,  must  be  sold  at  once.     Box  653,  Farmer's. 

OVERLAND  40,  FIVE-PASSENGER,  NICKEL 
trimmings  and  fully  equipped,  extra  tire,  like  new. 
Box  252  Farmer's. 

R  30  RUSSELL,  1911  MODEL,  LOT  EXTRA 
equipment,  three  extra  tires,  Dunlop  traction,  six 
extra  tubes,  power  tire  pump,  splendid  condition. 
Owner  getting  larger  car.    Box  43,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

FOR  SALE— AN  E.M.F.  FIVE-PASSENGER  TOUR- 
ing  car,  fully  equipped,  in  perfect  running  order.  Box 
69,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

OVERLAND  1911,  5-PASSENGER  IN  FIRST-CLASS' 
repair,  a  snap,  demonstration  given.    Box  67,  Farmer's 

CADILLAC  ROADSTER,  1912,  ONLY  RUN  2,000 
miles,  as  owner  is  leaving  for  the  West  will  sell  this 
car  for  $1,800.     Box  65,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

PIERCE  ARROW  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE,  GOOD 
as  new,  5%  h.p.,  horn,  lamp,  license,  $235.  Box  63, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.50. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock,  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochins,  $10.00.     W.   Telfer,   Dunnville,   Ont.       (tf) 


ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
acres  in  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  In  close-In  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,    Red    Deer,   Alta.  (tf) 

RAISIN    WINE    MADE    IN    TWO    WEEKS,  IN    AN 

earthern  jar.     Cost  8  cents  a   bottle.     Write  for  full 

particulars,  free.  Address  Julius  Godin,  Ewart, 
Manitoba.  (7) 

HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM     —     ALMOST     ANYONE     CAN 

learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 

POULTRY. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PROLIFIC  LAYERS 
of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  ben.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  Infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cozy  Nook  Duck  Farm, 
North  Hatley,  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 

SKUNK  FARMING— MORE  PROFITABLE  THAN 
raising  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  or  poultry.  Requires  less 
space  and  only  small  capital  to  start.  Send  for 
free  information.  Laymon  Fur  Farming  Co.,  Box 
1,   Spencer,   Ind.  (6) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada.  (tf) 

FREE— INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  MAGAZINE. 
Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  maga- 
zine absolutely  Free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar 
anywhere — get  this  magazine — it  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  intends  to  Invest  $5  or  more  per 
month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000 — 
how  to  to  Judge  different  classes  of  investments,  the 
Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money.  This  magazine 
six  months  Free  if  you  write  to-day.  H.  L.  Barber, 
Publisher,  468-72  W.   Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago.       (9) 


FARM    WANTED. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  WHO  HAS 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and  price. 
Northwestern  Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(7-9) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mall  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 

MEN  WANTED  FOR  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
railway  mail,  post  office  and  other  positions.  Excel- 
lent salaries.  3  weeks'  vacation*  each  year.  Many 
appointments  coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  full  informatoin  and  list  of 
positions  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P  189, 
Rochester.    N.Y. 

HELP   WANTED. 

WANTED  —  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  WANTS 
railway  mail  clerks,  city  letter  carriers,  employes  In 
post  offices.  Excellent  salaries.  3  weeks'  vacation 
yearly,  with  full  pay.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free  list  of  positions 
open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  0-189,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  (5) 


HOME    DECORATIONS. 

CURTAINS  ALL  MAKES.  SEND  FOR  NEW 
Book  "Ideal  Home  Decorations"  Post  Free.  650  Ex- 
amples from  Actual  Makers.  Imperial  Hem  Cur- 
tains, Casement  Fabrics  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Linens, 
Underwear,  Laces.  Write  now.  S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
Box  670.     The  Looms,  Nottingham,  England.  (10) 


REPRESENTATIVES   WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  in  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  Is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147  Uuiversity  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (tf) 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY.  BY 
Alfred  Vivian.  There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  that  of  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  very  evi- 
dent decrease  in  the  fertility  of  those  soils  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years, 
combined  with  the  increased  competition  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labor,  have  convinced  the  intelligent 
farmer  that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must  be 
based  upon  more  rational  practices  than  those  which 
have  been  followed  in  the  past.  Professor  Vivian's 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  short  winter  courses 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  present  this  matter  in  a 
popular  style.  In  this  little  book  he  has  given  the 
gist  of  the  subject  in  plain  language,  practically  de- 
void of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  It  is  pre-em- 
inently a  "First  Book"  and  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  and  who  intend  to  do  subsequent  reading. 
Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  265  pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $1. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE    STUDY    OF    BREEDS.     BY   THOMAS    SHAW. 

Origin,  history,  distribution,  characteristics,  adapta- 
bility, uses  and  standards  of  excellence  of  all  pedi- 
greed breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  America. 
The  accepted  text-book  in  colleges,  and  the  authority 
for  farmers  and  breeders.  Illustrated.  371  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Technical  Book  Depart- 
ment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


ANIMAL       BREEDING.       BY       THOMAS       SHAW. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
work  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has  systematized 
the  subject  of  animal  breeding.  The  leading  laws 
which  govern  this  most  intricate  question  the  au- 
thor has  boldly  defined  and  authoritatively  ar- 
ranged. The  chapters  which  he  has  written  on  the 
more  involved  features  of  the  subject,  as  sex  and  the 
relative  influence  of  parents,  should  go  far  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  wildly  speculative  views  cher- 
ished with  reference  to  these  questions.  The  book 
Is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  Inter- 
ested in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 
Illustrated.  405  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,   143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


"how  would  that  little  black  mare  over 
there  suit  you?  That  one  with  her  head 
hanging  down?" 

"It  would  do  very  nicely,  thank 
you." 

Billy  caught  the  mare  for  him,  and 
saddled  her,  and  even  held  her  while 
the  tenderfoot  climbed  into  the  saddle. 
And  all  the  time  his  mount  stood  with 
her  head  hanging  down,  and  a  dull, 
listless  expression  in  her  eyes.  "Alright" 
said  Archibald,  and  touched  her  with 
his  spurs. 

And  then — well,  I  guess  you  have 
seen  a  broncho  buck.  If  not,  imagine 
an  equine  cyclone.  It  was  just  too 
grand  for  anything  to  see  that  little 
black  mare,  yellow  chaps,  red  shirt  all 
mixed  up  together  for  almost  two  sec- 
onds. Then  the  little  mare  extricated 
herself  from  the  colors  and  the  dust. 

Archibald  Ernest  was  not  so  success- 
ful. Such  a  lot  of  the  dust  would  stick 
to  him.    And  he  had  lost  his  monocle. 

When  he  had  got  back  his  breath, 
he  turned  savagely  to  Billy.  "Very 
good,  Mr.  Marshall,"  he  spluttered, 
"you  have  scored  this  time.  "I'll  bet 
you  fifty  dollars  I  score  next  time." 

Said  Mr.   Marshall,   "Go  you or 

say,  kid,  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  to  a  cent 
piece  you  don't." 

Archibald  just  paused  to  mutter, 
"Done,"  and  then  limped  painfully  to- 
wards the  house.  That  night  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  going  back  East 
again,  as  he  didn't  think  cowpunching 
was  his  long  suit.  This  statement  met 
with  no  opposition.  "But,"  added  our 
tenderfoot,  "my  sister  is  awfully  keen 
on  seeing  the  ranch,  so  I  guess  she  may 
pay  you  a  visit." 

"What  about  our  bet?"  inquired 
Billy. 

Archibald  changed  the  subject. 


She  certainly  was  a  peach,  was  Sadie 
Proctor.  She  was  like  Archibald,  but 
she  was  a  little  fatter.  You  can  bet  we 
poor  bachelors  went  plumb  crazy  over 
her.  I  think  poor  Billy  was  the  worst 
hit.  After  about  a  week  he  would  do 
anything  for  her.  He  taught  her  to 
ride — and  she  was  an  awful  bad  rider, 
was  Sadie.  He  used  to  bring  her  flow- 
ers every  morning,  and  obeyed  her 
every  little  whim — and  she  was  awful 
exacting,  was  Sadie. 

She  used  to  prefer  Billy  to  the  rest 
of  us,  for  some  reason,  though  what  she 
could  see  in  him  quite  beat  me. 

One  day  she  told  us  about  Archibald. 
"I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday," 
she  said.  "He  talks  about  going  on 
the  stage — he  is  quite  a  good  actor." 
To  this  we  cordially  agreed. 

One  morning  the     boss     announced 

that  Sadie  had  asked  if  we  could  all  go 

on  a  picnic  together — and  the  boss — 

well  I  guess  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse 

;  Sadie  anything. 
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Much  to  our  annoyance,  Billy 
promptly  captured  her,  and  they  rode 
off  together.  We  saw  nothing  more 
of  them  till  after  dinner.  We  were  all 
lying  in  the  shade,  hats  over  our  eyes, 
when  a  little  silvery  ripple  of  a  laugh 
brought  us  all  to  our  feet.  Billy  and 
Sadie  stood  in  front  of  us,  hand  in 
hand ! 

Said  Mr.  Marshall,  smiling  affably: 
"I  guess  you  boys  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  Sadie  has  promised  to  become  my 
wife."  He  paused,  "and  I'm  going  to 
quit  cowpunching,  and  take  up  land, 
and,  and — " 

"Oh,  isn't  he  a  dear !"  laughed  Sadie. 
Of  course  we  all  agreed. 

"And  we're  back  to  tell  Uncle,"  she 
continued,  then  turning  to  Billy,  "give 
me  a  kiss  in  front  of  the  boys,  just  to 
show  you're  not  bashful." 

Billy  kissed  her  not  once,  but  nine 
times. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  tiny  scream, 
and  started  to  run  to  her  horse. 

Then  we  noticed  that  she  was  taking 
very  long  strides  for  a  girl,  and  gosh — ■ 
her  dress  had  come  undone,  and  was 
dangling  round  her  legs.  She  kicked 
it  off,  and  went  on  running,  in  grey 
flannel  trousers. 

"I'm  afraid,"  laughed  back  Archi- 
bald's voice,  as  its  owner  tightened  up 
the  saddle  cinch,  "that  Mr.  Marshall 
has  lost  his  bet." 

One  last  word.  Don't  mention  girls 
to  Billy.  It  may  not  be  safe,  as  he  is 
an  awful  good  shot,  is  Billy. 


i»z«.    tf^ivt-j^. 


The  Suspicious 

Coal  Man 

ii\T  OU'RE  not  buying  as  much  coal 
j[  this  winter,"  said  the  coal  man 
frowning  darkly  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride. 

"So  you  noticed  that,  did  you?"  re- 
marked McBride  with  a  smile  of  keen 
delight. 

"Buying  somewhere  else?"  question- 
ed the  suspicious  coal  man. 

"No,  just  threw  out  the  old  'War- 
horse'  that  I  had  in  my  cellar  and  put  in 
a  McClary's  Sunshine  Furnace.  And 
I'm  buying  one-third  less  coal. 

"You  see,  McClary's  Sunshine  Fur- 
nace has  many  features  for  cutting  coal 
bills  that  no  ordinary  furnace  has.  For 
one  thing  it  has  four  radiating  surfaces 
that  gather  up  the  heat  and  distribute  it 
through  the  house.  The  gas  chamber  is 
built  to  get  all  the  heat  out  of  the  gases 
which  would  otherwise  escape  up  the 
chimney.  And  its  four  triangular  grate 
bars  release  ashes  without  wasting  fuel. 
And   its   straight   fire-pot — " 

"Gee!  Mr.  McBride,"  interrupted  the 
coal  man,  "You  talk  like  a  McClary 
salesman." 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  enthusiastic 
McBride,  "I  went  into  the  furnace  ques- 
tion mighty  thoroughly  before  I  decided 
on  the  Sunshine,  and  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about." 

"Well,  Mr.  McBride,  I  must  say  the 
Sunshine  is  a  bad  furnace  for  the  coal 
man's  business.  But  I  wouldn't  mind 
saving  some  coal  myself,  now  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  so  high." 

"Better  see  the  McClary  agent,"  was 
McBride 's  parting  suggestion. 


IF  you  have  an  old  "Warhorse" 
in  your  cellar  It  will  pay  you 
to  see  the  McClary  agent  in 
your  locality.  You  would  also  find 
it  profitable  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  latest  Sunshine  furnace 
booklet.  Address  our  nearest  office. 


McClaiyfc 

Sunshine  Furnace 


LONDON 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 
CALGARY 


WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON 


A  Shrewd  Housewife  Knows  How  To 
Please  Her  Husband 

She  bakes  with  the  ilotir  that  gives  a  sweet,  wholesome  bread; 
that  makes  her  pastries  the  delight  of  her  home  and  the  envy  of 
her  neighbors.    All  shrewd  housewives  use   rkindeer  flour. 

BAKING  DAY  PLEASURES  are  known  to  those  who  have 
tested  Reindeer  Flour,  which  is  a  Special  Bread  Flour,  making  a 
delightful   bread,   which   gives   much   zesl    to  the   meal. 

TRY    IT   TO-DAY.     All    tin-   best   grocers   supply    Reindeer   Flour. 

PETERBOROUGH   CEREAL  COMPANY 


'You  say  a  lot  about  me  drinkiu',  minister, 
but  nowt  about  me  drought." 

—The  Tatlrr 


SIMCOE  STREET 


PETERBOROUGH 
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SUGAR 

ASYOULIKEIT 


FINE  Grain  Sugar 

To  have  every  grain  alike,  size 
of  dots  at  left,  each  one  choice 
extra  Granulated  White  pure  cane 
sugar,  get  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
bags,  wit  h  red  tag—  too  lbs.,  25  lbs., 
20  lbs. 

MEDIUM  Grain 

In   the  bags  of   St.   Lawrence 

''Medium  Grain"  —  blue  tags  — 
every  grain  is  choicest  granulated 
1 ,  about  size  of  a  seed  pearl, 
every  one  pure  cane  sugar. 


COARSE  Grain 

Many  people  prefer  the  coarser 
grain.  The  St.  Lawrence  Green 
Tag  assures  every  grain  a  distinct 
crystal,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
small  diamond,  and  almost  as 
bright,  but  quickly  melted  into 
pure  sweetness. 

Your  grocer's  wholesaler  has 
the  exact  style  you  want— grain 
quality  and  quantity  all  guar- 
anteed by 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries 

Limited,  Montreal.  2 


A   Chance    for   the  Farmer's   Son 

If  the  old  homestead  has  not  a  place  for 
you  which  offers  opportunities  for  larger 
things,  you  will  have  to  look  for  a  new 
home. 

WE  CAN   HELP   YOU 

In  the  Western  provinces  we  have  some 
splendid  farms  at  very  low  prices.  Also 
we   have   cultivated  farms   in   the   East. 

Write    us    if    you    feel    the 

need  of    buying  or  selling. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 

H.  G.  VINCENT   CO. 

42  Scott  i  lock,  272  Main  Street      -      Winnipeg 


MANY  OF  YOU  READERS 

are  contemplating  a  move.  Many  of  you,  we 
know,  long  for  the  success  that  awaits  you  on 
the  prairies  of  Western  Canada. 

Consult  us  about  the  farm  you  need.  Write 
us  or  call  and  our  services  are  at  your  disposal. 

THOMAS  AND  COMPANY 

Real   Estate   Agents 
MOOSE  JAW.  ■  SASK. 

—  Bankers  — 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  Moose  Jaw 


The  Woman's  Dress 
Department 

Some  Ideas  from  the  Latest  Sources 


Boys'  Own  Toy  Maker 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera.  Electrical 
Motor.  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boomerang.  Bobsled,  Wind  Mill. 
Microscope.  Water  Wheel  and  Motor.  Stilts.  Toboggan,  Snow 
Coaster  and  Sail  Boat.  Telephone. Electric  Bell.  Railroad,  Wind 
Mobile,  Paddle  Rait.  Traps,  Kites.ctc.     All  10c,  postpaid. 

J.  C.  Dorn,  707  So.  Dearborn  St.  Dept.  42,  Chicago.  111. 


Early  Fall  suit  of  Persian  blue  cut  velour,  showing  the  accepted  cut-away 
lines  of  the  new  suit  coat- — quite  short  in  front  and  rounding  gracefully 
to  a  point  at  the  back.  The  buttons  are  in  the  new  military  bomb 
shape,  and  are   of  brass. 
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New  Balkan  or  Poiret  middy,  the  latest  phase  of  the  middy 
blouse.  These  blouses  are  developed  either  in  white  or 
colored  linen,  and  are  worn  with  a  matching  or  con- 
trasting linen  shirt. 

Norfolk  middy  of  China  silk  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  in 
Saxe  blue. 


NONE  OF  THIS 
DRUDGERY/ 

washday: 


IF   YOU    USE    THE 


I.X.L.  VACUUM  WASHER 

Price,  S3. 50 

Washes  Anything  and  Everything  from  a  Horse-Blanket 

and  Overalls  to  the  Finest  Laces  without   Injury 


Coupon  Below  Saves  You  $2.00 


Washes  a  Full  Tub  of  Clothes  in  3  Minutes  Perfectly 

Not  Only  Washes  But  Rinses  and  Blues 
SENT  UNDER  A    MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  COUPON 

Cut  out  and  mail  coupon  and  your  name  and  address 
with  $1.50  to  Dominion  Utilities  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
482J  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  you  will  receive 
Oae  I.X.L  VACUUM  WASHER.  All  charges  prepaid 
anywhere  in  Canada  on  condition  that  your  money  is  to  be 
refunded  if  the  Washer  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed. 


To  Enjoy  Hot  Weather  Comfort 

Wear  S.D.  Collars 

There's  nothing  looks  or  feels  so  un- 
comfortable on  a  warm  day  than  a  wet, 
limp   collar  clinging   to   the   neck. 

S.  D.  Collars  do  not  wilt,  and  always 
look  neat  and  dressy,  even  on  the  hot- 
test day.  They  are  equally  as  good  as 
any  linen  collar  without  the  expense 
and    discomfort. 

To  clean,  simply  rub  with  sponge  or 
damp   cloth. 

Made  in  Linen,  Gloss  or  Dull  Finish 
in  half  sizes  from    12-18. 

Ask    your    dealer    to    show    you    S.    I>.    Collars. 

The  Smith  D'Entremont  Co.,  Ltd. 

1475-77  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto 


f^eacom 


Short  guimps  of  net  cut  square  at  the  neck  am 
with    net    and    lace    pleatings 


Working  Shirt 

Made  of  the  best  materials.      Fits 
well,   looks  and  wears   well,  and 
sells    at    right    price.       Insist    on 
having  The  DEACON. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE-ASK   YOUR  DEALER. 


finished 


Belleville 


Ontario 
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Some  Millinery  Hints 


Mushroom  shape  of  deep  blue  tagel.  The  crown 
and  facing  is  of  deep  green  velvet,  and  the 
net  pleating  of  apple  green.  Large  muslin  and 
velvet  roses  in  pink   cover  crown. 


Kat    of    crepe    over    satin    with    velvet    facing. 
Bunch  of  magnificent  ostrich  plumes. 


The  Newest 

Things  in 

Neckwear 


Net    chemisette    with    collar    attached,    edged    with    net 
pleatings.    Buttoned   in  front   to   give   vest   effect. 


Medici  collar  of  Malines  lace  and  net. 
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Late    Summer    suit    developed    in 
fancy   ratine. 


Have  a 
Clear 
Attractive 
^J    Complexion 

What  our  excellent  preparations 
have  done  for  many  thousands  of 
others  they  will  do  for  you.  If 
you  have  a  tanned,  freckled  or  dis- 
colored  skin,   use 

Princess 
Complexion   Purifier 

a  preparation  unequaled  for  makiug 
pour  complexions  good.  Don't  deny 
yourself  attractiveness  when  it  may 
be  yours  without  much  expense. 
Price,  $1.50,  express  paid. 

No  applications  will  eradicate 
that   objectionable   blemish, 

Superfluous   Hair 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  that 
trouble  is  to  have  it  removed  by  our 
successful  method  of  Electrolysis. 
We  assure  satisfaction  always. 

Booklet  "F-l"  explains  our  work 
fully.     Consultation  free. 

Hiscott  Dermatologlcal1  Institute 


60  College  St. 


Toronto 


Dress  of  crepu  and  chiffon 
trimmed  with  novelty  braid 
in  Oriental  colors.  Note  the 
transparent  nature  of  the 
waist  and  the  very  low  cut 
of  the  neck,  veiled  only  by 
the  low  tucker  of  sheer  net. 
Skirts  are  decidedly  longer 
and  much  draped,  while  the 
trimming  is  put  on  in  baya- 
dere  effect 


$2.25  VALUE  FOR  $1.00 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  YOU. 

YOU  SAVE  THE  STOREKEEPER'S  PROFIT 
BY  DEALING  WITH  US 


This  illustration  shows 
tlie  La  Diane  Corset 
a  corset  designed  to 
give  grace  and  sty- 
lishness, together  with 
comfort.  Too  few 
women  realize  the 
lasting  ills  that  are 
produced  by  wearing 
badly  fitting  corsets. 
The  La  Diane  Corset 
is  designed  by  experts 
wno  have  made  a  life 
study  of  this  work, 
ind  they  have  produc- 
ed a  corset  which  for 
beauty  and  symmetry, 
combined  with  com- 
fort and  health  giving 
inalities,  is  only 
^equalled  by  the  high- 
est priced  imported 
^■nodels.  Although  sold 
fin  (he  leading  shops 
for  $2.25,  we  are  able, 
by  selling  direct  from 
qui  factory  to  you,  to 
lei  you  hnve  this  same 
corset  for  $1.00,  express 
charges  paid. 
We  know  that  if  you 
try  one  pair  you  will 
lie  fully  satisfied,  and 
we  shall  get  your  busi- 
ness in  the  future. 
If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied return  the  cor- 
sets at  our  expense 
and  we  will  glad- 
ly refund  the  money. 
When  sending  your 
order  be  sure  and 
state   size    required. 


THE  LA  DIANE  CORSET  COMPANY 


72  ADELAIDE  ST.  EAST 


TORONTO 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


What  of  That  Mortgage 

with  its  ever-recurring  interest  and  instalment  dates?  Does  it  keep 
you  hustling  to  meet  the  payments  as  they  become  due?  Think 
what  would  happen  should  the  responsibility  of  meeting  them  fall 
on  your  widow.  Could  she  do  it?  See  that  the  contingency  is  pro- 
vided for  by  insurance  in 

The    Manufacturers    Life 

Insurance  Company 


Assets 
Insurance 


$16,000,000.00 
76,000,000.00 

Special  Rates  to  Total  Abstainers. 

Head  Office  -  -  Toronto 


FINE  NIAGARA  FRUIT  FARM 

Consisting  of  fifty  acres  at  Queenston   on   the  Michigan   Central  and   International    Railways,   also 
close  to  Boat  Lines.     Soil  is  sandy  loam,  all  under  cultivation. 

The  bearing  fruit  consists  of  3,000  peaches,  200  pears,  1,000  plums,  500  cherries,  1  acre  strawberries, 
2,000  grapes  and  150  apples.     Also  1,000  additional  peaches  and   plums  set  out  this  year. 
Buildings   are   all   in   first-class   condition,   and    consist   of    fine    brick    residence   of   12    rooms    with 
furnace,   ii<>t    and  cold  running  water,  three-piece  bath,  verandahs  and  fine  grounds.     Two  tenants' 
houses  of  6  and  7  rooms,  large  drive  house,  fruit  house,  baru  with  basement  and  windmill. 
Village,    churches   and   schools   close   at    hand.     Rural    mail    delivery.     Everything    in    the    best    of 
condition.     Net  profits  have  been  about  15%,  and   will  increase   considerably  from  this  season. 
Price  is  $30,000,  on   terms  of  one-third  cash  and   the  balance  may   remain   on   first   mortgage. 

WRITE    FOR    OIK    NEW    FARM    CATALOGUE    ON    NIAGARA    DISTRICT    FRUIT    FARMS. 


Melvin  Gayman  &  Co.,  *la\ 


The  Latest 
in  Evening  Gowns 


Estate,  Insurance  and  Financial  Brokers 
5  Queen  Street       -       St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Evening  gowns  will  be  wanted  early. 
This  model  shows  how  materials 
are  combined.  It.  is  of  yellow 
crepe  >le  chine,  with  a  simulated 
under  petticoat  of  satin  in  pale 
M ue  and  touches  of  the  same  on 
the  sleeves,  and  at  the  waist  and 
girdle  to  match.  The  corsage  is 
surplice,  back  and  front,  opening 
over  a  vest  of  chiffon,  with  the 
opening  outlined  with  a  frill  of 
shadow  lace.  The  new  style  tunic 
finishes  with  a  frill  of  shadow  lace 
below   one    of   net. 
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The  Rising  Market 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

IV. 

Granada's  city  jail  was  a  very  quiet 
place  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
There  was  about  the  ugly  brown  build- 
ing an  air  of  almost  Sabbath  calm. 

Poor  devils!"  said  the  marshal  to 
Vestibule  Slim,  "they're  all  asleep  yet. 
We  handed  'em  a  pretty  tough  deal, 
my  son.  It's  a  wonder  half  of  'em 
ain't  dead  with  pneumonia.  Hello,  this 
front  door  is  unlocked  1    That's  funny." 

Just  inside  the  door  they  came  upon 
the  night  turnkey,  trussed  like  a  fowl. 
When  the  gag  had  been  taken  from  his 
mouth  and  the  cords  from  his  wrists 
and  ankles,  he  spat  a  few  times  and 
coughed  huskily. 

"Quick!"  stormed  the  marshal. 
"How  many  of  'em  got  away?" 

"The  prisoners  are  all  safe,"  croaked 
the  turnkey,  "but  that  blasted  hobo 
navy  of  yours  has  sailed.  They  went 
out  about  two  this  morning,  singing 
and  counting  their  money.  That  little 
sawed-off  guy  was  leadin'  them." 

"Money?"  said  the  marshal,  looking 
at  Slim.  For  the  first  time  he  became 
aware  that  the  corridor  was  littered 
with  mortar  and  bits  of  wood.  "Some- 
thing's come  off  here !"  he  ejaculated. 

Slim  was  already  at  the  door  of  the 
marshall's  office.  He  heard  the  words, 
and,  after  one  glance  inside,  turned 
with  a  twisted  grin  on  his  lips. 

"You've  called  the  turn,  marsh,  old 
boy,"  said  he  sadly;  "and  it  looks  like 
what  come  off  was  the  door  of  that 
eight-hundred-dollar   safe!" 

Self  Respect  an  Evidence  of 
Greatness 

SELF-RESPECT,  Emerson,  says,  is  the 
only  form  in  which  greatness  appears. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  great  mass 
of  people,  whatever,  they  pretend,  have 
but  little  respect  for  themselves  be- 
cause they  know  too  much  about  them- 
selves. They  are  not  clean  and  they 
are  conscious  of  their  crookedness ;  they 
are  not  true  to  the  best  thing  in  them, 
and  they  are  conscious  of  their  treas- 
on: they  are  not  right  at  heart,  and 
they  are  conscious  of  it.  They  have 
not  heen  straight  and  square  in  their 
business  methods,  or  their  social  life, 
and  something  within  them  is  constant- 
ly protesting  against  it. 

We  only  respect  what  the  great  law 
within  us,  the  law  of  our  being,  sanc- 
tions, and  if  we  have  not  hewn  to  this 
genuine  line  of  truth,  right,  justice, 
and  purity,  we  cannot  respect  our- 
selves. 


Any  kind  of  Fuel  Burns  well 
in  the  "Sovereign" 

There  is  something  new  and  genuinely  successful  in  Hot 

Water  Boilers. 

It  is  the  1913-14  design 
of  a  "Sovereign"  with 
Large  Flared  Flues, 
that  is  adaptable  for 
burning  hard  coal,  soft 
coal,  wood,  or  any  kind 
of  fuel. 


Anything  that  is  burn- 
able may  be  put  into  the 
fire  pot  of  the  "Sov- 
ereign" Boiler  and  it 
will  produce  from  such 
fuel  its  full  heating 
value  for  radiation. 

This  wide  extension  of  the  serviceability  of  the  Hot  Water 
Boiler  has  been  accomplished  without  making  any  radical 
change  in  the  standard  type  of  construction.  The  large 
flared  flues  merely  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  vents 
between  the  sections  becoming  clogged  with  smoke  and 
ashes  from  free  burning  fuel. 

"Sovereign"  Hot-Water  Boilers  are  made  by 

Taylor-Forbes  uliua  Guelph 

Write  Us  for  the  Address  of  Our  nearest  Representative 

in   Your  parts 


IT  WILL   PAY   YOU 

to    purchase    your   wants    from    houses  advertising  in   "Farmer's 
Magazine."    They  re  present  the  good  houses  in  their  particular  line. 

Progressive  manufacturers  usually  have  the  best  values.     Progres- 
sive manufacturers  advertise. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000. 


Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000. 


Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued, 'payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


Keep  a 
Kodak  Record. 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indisputable  record  of  your  crops,  your 
growing  stock,  the  condition  of  buildings  and  fences  and  roads — by  means 
of  photographs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  photographs;  bring  home  ideas 
from  other  people's  farms  by  means  of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak  system.  It's  all  very  simple 
— and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.    LIMITED,    TORONTO. 


PEMBERTON    MEADOWS 

NEAR    VANCOUVER,    BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Farming  land,  with  fine  deep  river  silt  soil,  suoirrigated  and  virgin,  yielding  heavily  in  potatoes,  hay, 
vegetables,  roots,  and  small  fruits,  with  abundant  grass  and  big  fodder  crops  for  dairying. 
Here  is  one  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  In  our  Province,  60  miles 
from  salt  water  transportation,  and  less  than  100  miles  north  from  Vancouver,  Just  getting  railroad 
transportation.  The  Pacific  Qreat  Eastern  Railroad,  now  under  rapid  construction,  will  have  train* 
running  within  18  months. 

This  isn't  a  cattle  country,  and  the  soil  is  too  valuable  for  growing  wheat.  It  furnishes  the  big 
chance  though  for  the  settler  who  is  looking  for  a  place  to  go  in  for  mixed  farming.  Take  40  acres, 
improve  it,  the  clearing  is  very  light,  and  you  will  have  a  place  that  will  give  you  a  substantial  in- 
come, year  in  and  year  out.  A  place  that  with  the  improvement  and  the  •ettllng  of  the  country  will 
be  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  place  where  you  and  your  family  will  always  enjoy  living. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  LEAFLET. 
Let  us  know  about  yourself  and  when  you  are  coming,  then  we  can  help  you. 

BELL  &  BURKE,  326  Homer  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


July  With  The 
Housekeeper 

By  GENEVIEVE 


NOW  that  the  housecleaning  is  done, 
and  the  warm  weather  is  here,  the 
busy  mother  must  turn  her  attention 
to  the  children's  warm  weather  frocks. 
A  mistake  it  seems  to  me  so  often  made, 
is  in  getting  a  lot  of  elaborate  white 
dresses  for  the  little  folk  that  will  nec- 
essitate a  great  deal  of  laundry  during 
the  hot  days,  besides  hours  of  tedious 
stitching  in  the  making.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  is  prettier  than  white  for 
children  but  it  must  be  kept  white,  and 
this  means  hot  work  over  the  ironing 
board  through  the  summer  months. 
The  washing  of  little  cotton  dresses  does 
not  amount  to  much.  For  this  reason  I 
would  strongly  advise  making  some  of 
the  white  dresses  of  cotton  crepe  or  seer 
sucker.  With  a  little  heavy  insertion 
and  torchon  lace  it  makes  up  very  pret- 
tily indeed.  Natural  Pongee  made  up 
plain,  trimmed  with  ecru  insertion  or 
piped  with  pink,  brown  or  pale  blue 
makes  charming  and  serviceable  Sun- 
day dresses  for  girls  of  all  ages  and  the 
work  of  laundering  is  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  starched  goods.  For  every 
day  and  school  dresses,  I  know  several 
mothers  whose  children  wear  no- 
thing but  ginghams  and  dark 
prints  made  usually  with  Dutch 
neck  and  short  sleeves  and  very 
smart  they  look,  especially  the 
little  tots  where  the  short  skirt  is  held 
out  by  full  bloomers  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. 


MUST  YOU   MOVE  THE  STOVE. 


a- 

le 
se 
at 


Where  are  you  going  to  move  the 
-love  to  this  summer?  Where  the  house 
is  small  of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
the  cook  stove  must  be  moved  from  the 
living  room,  but  so  often  we  see  a  big,  I 
airy  farmhouse  with  a  dining  room,  j 
a  kitchen,  and  perhaps  a  good  sized  | 
pantry,  and  still  the  cook  stove  is  mov- 
ed to  a  "cook  house"  or  shed,  down 
three  or  four  steps.  Consider  how 
much  extra  work  it  means  for  you 
travelling  to  and  from  the  stove  every 
day,  and  decide  whether  it  will  pay  to 
have  it  moved  this  year.  It  isn't  likely 
the  good  man  likes  the  job,  so  try  to 
persuade  him  to  get  you  a  three  burner 
coal  oil  stove.  I  have  found  them  very 
satisfactory  and  they  make  scarcely 
any  difference  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room. 

PRESERVING    THE    FRUITS. 

When  canning  strawberries  be  sure 
to  have  your  jars  well  sterilized  as  they 
do  not  have  the  keeping  qualities  of 
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other  fruits.  The  heat  affects  the  color 
so  they  should  not  be  cooked  long.  A 
good  simple  method  of  canning  straw- 
berries is  to  let  them  stand  in  sugar 
over  night  using  one-third  as  much 
sugar  as  berries  by  weight.  In  the 
morning  pour  off  the  syrup  into  a  pre- 
serving kettle,  adding  about  one  cup 
of  water  for  each  pound  of  sugar. 
When  this  boils  add  the  berries,  sim- 
mer just  long  enough  to  let  them  get 
heated  through  and  can  up. 

Strawberry  preserves  made  as  follows 
retain  their  own  natural  color,  flavor, 
md  shape  well.  Pick  over,  wash,  drain 
ind  weigh  the  berries.  Make  a  syrup 
by  boiling  three-fourths  their  weight 
tn  sugar  with  water,  allowing  one  cup 
water  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  Cook 
ihe  syrup  fifteen  minutes,  pour  over 
ihe  fruit  in  the  jars  until  it  over-flows. 
(The  jars  must  be  heated  in  the  oven 
jr  in  hot  water,  else  the  hot  syrup  will 
oreak  them.)  Let  stand  fifteen  min- 
ltes  when  fruit  will  have  shrunk  and 
more  must  be  added  to  fill  the  jars. 
Screw  on  the  covers.  Put  on  a  trivet 
)r  thickly  folded  towel  in  a  boiler  of 
jold  water.  Heat  to  boiling  point  and 
keep  just  below  boiling  point  for  an 
hour.  Raspberries  and  cherries  may  be 
preserved  in  the  same  way.  When 
rather  rich  canned  fruit  is  desired,  a 
syrup  made  of  the  above  proportions 
rf  sugar  and  water  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  the  fruit  added,  a 
little  at  a  time,  just  enough  for  one  jar, 
that  it  may  keep  its  shape  better  during 
cooking.  Cook  until  the  fruit  is  tender, 
rhere  is  not  enough  acid  in  strawber- 
ries to  make  them  jelly  of  any  account, 
so  sometimes  a  little  currant  juice  is 
idded  to  make  a  thick  syrup. 

Strawberry  or  Cherry  Sunshine  is 
nade  by  mashing  the  fruit  thoroughly 
md  using  an  equal  weight  of  sugar. 
Boil  the  sugar  with  a  very  little  water 
;o  make  a  thick  syrup,  add  the  mashed 
Fruit,  and  boil  until  a  consistency  like 
marmalade  is  formed.  The  jam  should 
De  as  clear  as  sunshine  and  very 
aright  colored.  Cherry  juice  and 
strawberry  juice  combined  make  a  nice- 
flavored  jelly. 

Spiced  Cherries.  To  each  five  lbs.  of 
fruit  add  three  lbs.  granulated  sugar, 
'wo  tablespoons  of  stick  cinnamon 
broken  into  bits,  one  tablespoon  of 
whole  cloves,  and  one  and  one-half  cup- 
ful of  cider  vinegar.  Tie  the  spices  in 
a  muslin  bag  and  put  into  a  kettle  with 
he_  sugar  and  vinegar.  Bring  to  boil- 
ng  point,  add  the  fruit,  simmer  thirty 
minutes,  fill  into  small  jars  and  seal 
ip. 


The  right  way 


Have 
You 

Ever 
Used 
A 
Kellogg  'Phone? 


We  make  a  rural  line  wall  telephone  that  is  especially 
adapted  to  farm  and  town  line  work.  Durably  constructed, 
furnishing  the  best  talking  and  signalling.  It  is  our  most 
economical  instrument  on  the  market.  (See  Illustration 
above). 

With  this  reliable  instrument  in  your  home,  your  tele- 
phoning will  be  a  real  pleasure — no  rasping  noises — no 
straining  your  voice — and  ears.  Simple  to  install ;  simple 
to  operate. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD&SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory— CHICAGO 


CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES 


Deering  Elec.  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask. 
Houston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
B.C.  Hoist  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50-.  pei  p-ii  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 
54-64  Frattr  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
•14a 
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SANOL'S   ANTI-DIABETES 

A  remedy  which  has  no  equal  for 

DIABETES 

No  Diabetic  ■hould  fall  to  grive  thli  per- 
fectly harmlega  and  efficacious  remedy  a  trial. 
It  never  falls  to  effect  wonderful  results.  It 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  prominent 
physicians.     I'rlce,  $2.00  per  bottle. 

SANOL 

la  a  Reliable  Cure  for  Gall  Stones,  Kidney 
Trouble,  Kidney  Stones,  Bladder  Stones, 
Gravel,  Lumbago  and  all  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid.     Price,  $1.60. 

SA'NOL'S  blood  salt 

(Sal   Sanguinis) 

This  salt  Is  an  excellent  and  absolutely 
harmless  remedy  for  any  disturbances  of  di- 
gestion, such  as  Dyspepsia,  Gastric  Catarrh, 
Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Constipation,  etc.,  and  has  an  aid  to  digestion 
in  wasting  and  nervous  diseases. 

The  preparations  of  the  originator  have  been 
awarded  First  Prize  Medal  at  the  Hygiene 
Didactical  Exposition  by  the  University  of 
Lemberg.     Price,  SOc  per  Bottle. 

LITERATURE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

THE    SANOL  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
975jMainr  Street,         -         Winnipeg,   Man. 


The  Agency  y  Irvsects  ir\  Disease 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prions  ant/  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 


Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 


P.O.  Box,  1624 


Montreal 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  .Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MIN'ARD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of 
would-be   competitors   and    imitators." 


Obesity,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  &c,  Cured 

I  The  System  of  Dieting,  etc..  I  teach  1b  original,  construc- 
tive and  curative.  It  removes  the  cause  of  disease  and  gives 
yon  a  healthy  body  and  constant  mental  efficiency.  My 
knowledge  regarding  the  scientific  nutrition  of  the  individual 
and  Scientific  Dietetics  as  a  curative  measure  is  unequalled. 
Results  in  over  4,000  cases  Justify  your  investigation. 
Recommended  by  Medical  Advisor,  Prudential  Assce.  Co. 
You  study  the  feeding  of  your  cattle;  why  not  your  own? 
J  Write  giving  full  particulars  "      tfrj 

-       'THOMAS  McCOMBIE,  F.S.D.     —*' 

214  Sixth  St.  West        J-     .North  Vancouver.  B.C. 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 
Buyers  of  raw  furs 
Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


BY    COLONEL 


It  must  be  astonishing  to  everyone 
reflect   just   how    quickly    the    news 
scientific  world  become  the  property 
as  surprising  how  soon  people  acquai 
and    theories    of    the    laboratory.      The 
microbes,  bacilli,  cultures,  and  so  forth 
years   ago   would    not   understand   at   all. 
the  attention   of  the  world  with  his  supp 
article   tells   about   some   of  the   researches 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  how  some  fearful 
ledge   gained    there.     Insects   have   played    a 
Giles,  who  here  tells  about  them,  is  a  resident 


OF  ALL  the  plagues  conjured  by  Moses 
upon  Pharoah  and  his  much  tried  sub- 
jects, perhaps  the  most  vexatious  and 
disgusting  must  have  been  that  of  flies. 
It  is  noteworthy  too  that  two  others  of 
the  ten,  the  plagues  of  lice  and  locusts, 
employed  insect  agency,  while  the  boils 
and  murrain,  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  were  probably  spread  in  the 
same  way.  From  the  Egyptian  point 
of  view,  indeed,  it  was  as  well  that  Mos- 
es lacked  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  insects,  or  he  might  have  made 
himself  even  more  disagreeable  to  them 
than  he  did,  without  going  outside  the 
insect  world  for  his  agents.  Those  who 
have  sojourned  in  Egypt  know  that 
though  its  plague  of  flies  may  have 
abated,  it  is  there  to-day;  and  large 
tracts  of  the  African  continent  are  use- 
less for  stock-raising,  through  the  rav- 
ages of  flies  that,  to  the  untrained  eye, 
are  indistinguishable  from  the  common 
house-fly. 

Up  to  well  on  in  the  last  century,  the 
public  mind,  and  even  that  of  the  sci- 
entific world,  was  paralysed  by  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  all  created  beings 
are  designed  for  some  wise  and  munifi- 
cent purpose,  and  even  to-day,  the  con- 
servative scientist  is  fond  of  pointing 
out  the  inconvenient  results  of  the  ac- 
climatization of  rabbits  in  Australia, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that,  if  his  argu- 
ment be  logical,  some  parallel  evil 
should  have  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  common  domestic  animals, 
of  songbirds,  and  of  trout.  As  if  for- 
sooth, our  entire  civilization  were  not 
one  huge  object  lesson  of  man's  success 
in  "flying  in  the  face  of  providence"  as 
they  were  pleased  to  conceive  it.  With 
singular  perversity,  these  good  folks  ig- 
nored some  of  the  most  valuable  teach- 
ings of  Holy  writ,  for  a  literal  obedience 
lo  the  sanitary  code  of  Leviticus  would 
have  placed  Europe  in  a  position,  from 
the  sanitary  point  of  view,  in  many 
respects  better  than  was  reached  till 
well  into  the  Victorian  era,  and  which, 
in  the  matter  of  meat  inspection  is  only 
exceptionally  attained  to-day. 


G.M.  GILES 


who    takes    time    to    think    and 
of    the    new    discoveries    in    the 
of  the  common  people.  It  is  equally 
nt  themselves  with  the  phraseology 
ordinary   person   talks   about    germs, 
so  fluently  that  people  of  twenty-five 
At  present  Dr.  Friedmann  is  claiming 
osed  cure  for  tuberculosis.     The  present 
that  have  been  made  in  various  hospitals 
diseases  have  been  checked  by  the  know- 
large   part    in    spreading   of    disease.     Col. 
of  England. 


Indeed  the  escape  of  the  Hebrews, 
while  the  Egyptians  suffered,  might  be 
fairly  explained  by  their  adherence  to 
such  a  code.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
such  fatalistic  folly  is  now  well  nigh  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and,  when  the  child 
of  the  day  obeys  the  wholesome  sanitary 
instinct  of  destroying  insects,  he  is  no 
longer  chidden,  but  encouraged  to 
"swat  that  fly." 

AN  AUTHORITY  ON  MALARIA. 

The  possible  connection  between  in- 
sects and  disease  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  speculative  guess- 
es on  the  point  have  been     made    by 
shrewd  observers  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  perhaps  the  most  argued  sug- 
gestion in  that  direction  was  that  made 
by  Inspector  General  Maclean,  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Medicine  at  Netley,  in 
the  late  seventies.    Maclean  was  certain- 
ly the  greatest  authority  on  malaria  of 
his  time:  indeed  the  subject  seemed  to 
obsess  him :  and  in  discussing  the  caus- 
ation of  the  disease,  he  was  wont  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  fact  he  had  observed, 
that  a  mosquito  net  afforded  great  pro- 
tection.   In  a  long  experience  of  being 
lectured  at,  the  writer  never  "sat  under" 
so  attractive  an   orator,   and  the  very 
words  of  his  racy  "Doric"  still  linger 
in  his  memory.    "That  those  who  make 
a  rule  of  sleeping  under  a  mosquito-net 
rarely   contract  malaria,   is   a   fact   of 
which  I  have  no  doubt.    We  are  taught 
that  malaria  is  due  to  a  "miasm,"  a 
something  impalpable.     I   do   not  see 
how  a  net  can  keep  out  anything  much 
smaller  than  a  mosquito,  but  the  fact 
remains."     Maclean   was  too  sound  a 
scientist,  and  too  cautious  a  Scot  to  in- 
dulge in  futile  conjecture,  but  his  man- 
ner leaves  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  shrewdly  suspected  that    the    mos- 
quito, and  not  the  miasm  was  the  true 
culprit. 

Guesses  of  this  sort  have,  however,  no 
scientific  value,  and  it  is  rather  pitiable 
to  find  the  parochial  conceit  of  certain 
scientific  men  of  to-day  leading  them  to 
claim  priority  for  some  forgotten  com- 
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i  patriot,  on  the  score  of  surmises  of  this 
;i  description. 

One  of  the  earliest  proven  cases  of 

i  insect-transmission  of  disease  was  that 

||  of  the  spread  of    certain     tape-worms, 

among  domestic  animals,  such  as  dogs, 

Heats,  sheep  and  cattle,  by  the  agency  of 

lj  the  lice  that  infest  their  pelts.     These 

lice  are  known    as    Trichodectes,    and 

each  animal  is  infested  by  its  own  spe- 

flcial  species  of  the  genus,  and  an  equally 

Ispecial  tape-worm,  which     passes     one 

[stage  of  its  existence  in  the  tissues  of 

:the  louse,  and  the  other  in  the  intestine 

lof  the  mammal. 

As  regards  man,  however,  the  first 
crime  to  be  brought  home  to  our  insect 
tormentors  was  the  conveyance  of  filar- 
iasis,  through  the  agency  of  mosquitoes, 
by  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  in  1879. 

BLOOD  SWARMS  WITH  WORMS. 

In  this  disease,  which  is  widely 
spread  throughout  the  tropical  world, 
the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  patient 
literally  swarms  with  worms,  every  min- 
lute,  but  of  the  same  class  in  the  animal 
(world,  as  that  well-known  parasite,  the 
(common  round  worm. 

By  a  laborious  and  carefully  planned 
beries  of  investigations,  Sir  Patrick,  then 
k  hard-working  practitioner  in  Southern 
China,  demonstrated  that  a  part  of  the 
life-history  of  these  worms  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  within  the  body  of  a 
mosquito,  into  which  they  gain  admis- 
sion, along  with  the  blood  the  insect 
has  sucked  from  the  capillaries  of  a 
human  being  affected  with  the  disease. 
After  passing  through  certain  necessary 
stages  of  their  development  within  the 
mosquito,  they  find  their  way  into  its 
proboscis,  or  piercer,  and  are  so  inocu- 
lated into  the  tissues  of  the  next  human 
being  on  which  the  insect  chances  to 
feed.  The  astonishing  story  of  the 
after  history  of  the  worm,  within  its 
human  host,  is  rather  beside  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  thesis,  and  so  must 
be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

Now,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
problem  of  the  causation  of  malaria, 
kas  still  an  unsolved  mystery,  and  the 
best  suggestions  as  to  how  it  was  carried, 
depended  on  mere  guesswork.  We  had 
hot  even  the  remotest  suspicion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  physical  agency  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  malady, 
the  fashionable  plan  of  hiding  our  ig- 
norance being  to  ascribe  it  to  a  mysteri- 
ous emanation  from  the  soil  which  we 
>vere  pleased  to  dub  a  "miasm."  The 
/ise  of  crack-jaw  terms  of  this  sort 
affords  a  soothing  splint  to  a  certain 
class  of  mind,  and  to  many,  the  com- 
fort of  a  sense  of  explanation,  but  is  a 
poor  crutch  to  men  of  the  type  of  Mac- 
lean, and  of  the  names  that  follow. 
Phe  writer  once  served  beneath  the  har- 
row of  a  chief  who  spoiled  some  600 
oages  of  Blue-book  paper,  to  show  that 
holera  was  not  somehow  communicat- 


Farm  Robbers 

An  Effective  Method  for  Their  Removal 

Stumps  in  the  field  rob  the  farmer  of  land  that  would  otherwise  be 
productive. 

No  farmer  should  tolerate  waste  land  on  his  farm  when  it  is  such  a  simple 
matter  to  remove  the  obstruction  whether  it  be  Stumps,  Boulders  or  the 
breaking  up  of  Hard  Pan  Shale  or  Slate  Sub-Soils. 

C.X.L.  STUMPING  EXPLOSIVES 

are  the  only  economical  and  effective  way  to  make  waste  land 
productive. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Our  C.X.L.  Stumping  Powder  is  actually  safer  to  handle  than  gun- 
powder and  can  be  handled  by  responsible  persons  just  as  safely  as  they  can 
handle  gasoline,  matches  or  coal  oil. 

The  energy  of  C.X.L.  Stumping  Powder  has  been 
used  for  agricultural  work  by  many  Canadians 
with  such  undreamed  of  success  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  possibilities  of  this  force  for 
making  his  farm  more  successful. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  AND  LEARN  MORE  OF  THIS  ENERGY.     IT 
PAYS  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


-    T-Jim^' 


Get  the  Best  Out  of  Your  Feed  Stuffs 

Whole  grain  fed  to  your  animals  is  half  wasted  because  it 
is  not  properly  digested.  Get  our  Champion  Oat  Crushers 
and  double  the  value  of  your  feed. 

The  Champion  is  a  simple  machine,  easily  operated  and 
reliable.  There  are  no  repairs  to  pay  for  on  account  of 
delicate  mechanism.  The  Champion  is  made  for  service. 
Write  for  our  Champion  Oat  Crusher  circular  and  judge  for 
yourself,  if  you  can  afford  to  continue  feeding  whole  grain 
to  your  animals.     Write  now. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.,  Manufacturer,  JOLIETTE,  QUEBEC 

Sales  Agents  The  International   Harvester  Co.  of  Canada 
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No  Happiness  Save 
in  Activity 

The  other  day  a  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  solitary  confinement  for  life.  His  im- 
prisonment is  torture — why? 

Because  he  is  tentenced  to  DO  NOTH- 
ING. 

His  life  will  be  torture,  because  he  is 
forbidden  to  follow  nature's  law.  His 
brain,  muscles  and  sentiments  must  lie  idle 
till  death  or  insanity  relieve  him.  The 
minutes,  hours,  and  weeks  must  drag  along. 
Idleness.    Idleness.    Idleness! 

What  a  wise  law  that  is  which  con- 
demns us  to  earn  our  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brow.  Real  contentment  lies  in 
activity — the  ability  to  follow  one's  de- 
sires. Lord  Strathcona,  hale  and  hearty, 
though  past  the  allotted  span,  is  still  en- 
gaged in  unceasing  effort.  He  is  virile, 
energetic,  and  happy  in  his  ability  to  be 
active.  Age  and  health  are  strangers.  A 
man  is  young  if  he  has  the  health  to  be 
active. 

If  you  would  enjoy  life,  and  that  is 
health,  the  first  consideration  must  be  an 
unimpaired  digestive  system.  Here  lies 
the  very  foundation  principle  of  robust 
health — a  normal  stomach  and  liver.  Here 
is  your  safeguard  against  the  train  of  ills 
that  are  always  traced  to  the  derangement 
of  these  organs.  Full  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness, and  real  enjoyments  of  the  activi- 
ties of  life  cannot  be  yours  unless  your 
digestive  system  is  right. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  act  gently 
on  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels.  There 
are  no  unpleasant  results  usually  associat- 
ed with  unreliable  preparations.  They  are 
carefully  compounded  of  dandelion,  man- 
drake and  other  natural  ingredients  equal- 
ly efficacious  for  trouble  in  the  digestive 
tract. 

During  the  springtime  the  general 
bodily  condition  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Parmelee  's  Vegetable  Pills  are  particularly 
valuable  at  this  time,  when  the  bowels 
are  sluggish,  and  food  remains  in  them 
to  cause  ferments  and  poisonous  results. 
One  feels  much  sickness  and  misery.  Life 's 
activities  afford  no  pleasure  or  profit  to 
the  sufferer.  Resistence  is  weak,  and 
disease  germs  attack  at  this  unguarded 
time.  Help  is  essential.  Parmelee's  will 
dissipate  the  trouble  and  you  will  feel 
fine.  It  is  seen  that  Parmelee's  are  a  pre- 
ventative as  well  as  a  remedy.  No  one 
should   be    without   them   this   spring. 

Dealers  everywhere  have  them  at  25 
cents  a  box. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  NORTHROP  & 
LYMAN  CO.,  LIMITED,  TORONTO. 


Out  of  Existence  Forever 

MODERN 'CHEMISTRY  TRIUMPHS 

Rats  can  be  exterminated.  "Extermino"  will  put  them 
out  of  existence  forever.  "Extermino"  is  the  most  effective 
agency  in  the  world  for  the  destruction  of  rats.  No 
scheduled  poison— no  odor.  Health  officers  and  prominent 
farmers  testify  to  its 
effectiveness.  Equally 
destructive  for  mice, 
moles,  cockroaches. 
etc. 


SAMPLE  TIN  MAIL 
ED  FREE  FOR_S0 
CENTS.  GET 
AND  TRY  IT. 
PROPRIETORS  AM 
INVENTORS. 


QNK 
SOLE 


The  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 

New  Post  Office  Box  774         -  Montreal,  Canada 
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ed  from  man  to  man,  but  was  due  to  a 
"pandemic  wave."  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  he  was  apt  to  order  the  excision 
from  official  papers,  of  facts  that  accord- 
ed with  common  experience,  but  "that 
is  another  story." 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Man- 
son  was  running  to  earth  the  malefac- 
tor of  filariasis,  a  French  military  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Laveran,  achieved  a  great 
step  in  the  elucidaion  of  the  malaria 
problem,  by  discovering  that  the  dis- 
ease was  caused  by  a  minute  animal 
parasite,  inhabiting  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood.  It  seems  strange  now  that 
these  bodies  should  have  been  till  then 
overlooked,  even  with  the  microscopic 
powers  we  then  possessed,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  normal  blood  had  been  so 
little  studied,  that  we  knew  not,  the  ab- 
normal from  the  normal.  Blood,  you 
see,  changes  so  strangely,  after  it  is 
drawn,  that  even  now,  quite  practised 
observers  may  be  misled  by  what  are 
really  post  mortem  appearances,  and 
hence  some  years  elapsed  before  Laver- 
an's  discovery  gained  general  accept- 
ance. The  possibility  that  mosquitoes 
might  play  the  same  part  for  this  dis>- 
ease  that  they  served  in  filariasis,  was 
mooted  by  King,  of  Madras,  in  1883, 
and  by  Laveran  himself  in  1884,  but 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  hence  the 
proposition  attracted  little  notice  till 
1894,  when  Manson  published  the  sug- 
gestion in  terms  that  led  more  than  one 
investigator  to  seriously  attack  the 
problem.  The  principal  of  these  were 
Major  Ronald  Ross,  of  the  Indian  Med- 
ical service,  and  Professor  Grassi,  of 
Rome.  The  race  was  rather  a  close  one, 
but  the  Britisher  won.  Ross  commenc- 
ed his  research  in  1895,  and  published, 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  Dec- 
ember 18th,  1897,  the  proof  that  hum- 
an malaria  was  carried  by  a  species 
which  he  termed  the  "dapple-winged" 
mosquito,  and  it  was  not  till  November 
6th,  189S,  that  Grassi  sent  a  far  less  de- 
tailed note  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
the  Lincei,  while  his  maenificent 
"Studi  di  uno  Zooloero  sulla  Malaria" 
did  not  appear  till  1901. 

A  regrettable  dispute  as  to  priority 
arose  between  the  rival  scientists,  but 
Ross'  claim  was  at  once  conceded  by 
the  scientific  world,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
year,  while  comparatively  recently,  our 
King  has  made  him  "Sir  Ronald 
Ross." 

Although  a  member  of  the  same  ser- 
vice, the  writer  never  met  Ross  till  he 
chanced  to  do  so  in  the  insect  laboratory 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  1899,  for  our 
work  had  lain  in  widely  distant  parts  of 
Tndia.  On  examining  Ross'  specimens, 
I  found  that  while  his  "crey"  and 
"brindled"  species  were  well  known,  at 


least  two  of  the  inculpated  "dapple- 
wings"  were  new  to  science,  and  it  was 
obviously  urgent  that  someone  accus- 
tomed to  this  branch  of  work  should 
undertake  the  humbler  but  laborious 
task  of  monographing  the  mosquitoes. 

MANY  COUSINS  IN  FAMILY. 

I  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  after 
a  year's  labor,  brought  out  the  first 
collected  descriptions  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding the  original  descriptions  of  no 
less  than  242  species,  uniformly  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  an  account  of 
the  little  that  was  known  of  their  ana- 
tomy and  life  history.  A  second  edi- 
tion was  soon  called  for,  but  in  the 
meantime  collectors  had  been  busy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  much  origin- 
al anatomical  and  field  work  had  to  be 
undertaken:  and  it  was  not  till  1902 
that  the  entirely  re-written  work  appear- 
ed. The  number  of  species  at  present- 
known  cannot  be  far  short  of  600,  and 
is  being  constantly  augmented. 

The  gain  to  humanity  involved  in 
this  "epoch-making"  discovery  is  in- 
calculable, as  at  a  single  stroke,  it  made 
possible  the  healthy  habitation  of  the 
tropics,  but  it  is  deplorable  how  little 
its  advantages  have  been  utilized  by  the 
short-sighted  governments  of  tropical 
lands.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  but 
for  Ross'  discovery,  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  would  have  proved 
a  physical  impossibility,  for  neither 
laborers  nor  engineers  can  work  when 
stricken  with  malaria;  for  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit  be  it  recorded,  the  great 
American  republic  alone  has  fully 
availed  itself  of  the  potentialities  of 
antimalarial  sanitation.  At  the  outset, 
the  usual  custom  of  the  sanitarian  being 
there  merely  to  advise,  had  its  custom- 
ary results,  but  President  Taft,  with  in- 
stincts of  a  true  statesman,  grasped  the 
administrative  nettle,  and  made  his 
sanitary  chief,  Col.  Gorgas,  the  virtual 
dictator  of  the  canal  zone,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  tropical  places,  and  the  great  work 
already  approaches  completion. 


RAT  FLEAS  CARRY  PLAGUE. 


The  ball  having  thus  been  set  roll- 
ing, fresh  discoveries  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  By  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions commenced  in  1898  by  the  Pap- ; 
anese  Ogata,  and  continued  by  others 
till  its  final  demonstration  by  Capt. 
Liston,  I. M.S.,  bubonic  plague  was 
shown  to  be  conveyed,  in  the  vast  ma- 
joritv  of  cases,  by  rat  fleas.  As  early 
as  1881.  Dr.  Charles  Finlay,  of  Havana, 
had  attempted  to  prove  that  yellow  fever 
was  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes, 
but  he  missed  the  point  of  their  being 
mere  agents,  and  tried  to  work  with  un- 
infected  insects. 
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Open  Forum  of  Farm  Topics 

What  the  Mail  Box  Brings  to  the  Attention 
of  Our  Readers 


FARM  LABOR  NOT  SCARCE  HERE. 

Smith's  Falls,  June  16,  1913. 
Editor,  Farmer's, — 

I  have  just  noticed  in  your  June  magazine 
on  page  74  an  article  about  the  scarcity  of 
farm  laborers.  I  write  these  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  if  you  can  get  some  of  these 
farmers  to  correspond  with  me  I  would 
very  much  like  to  get  an  engagement. 

I  am  a  young  man,  twenty  years  old  and 
experienced  in  farm  work.  I  have  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  have  worked 
there  for  eight  years.  I  am  not  extra 
strong  but  know  almost  all  about  farm 
work. 

The  highest  wages  I  can  get  here  are 
eighteen  dollars  a  month  but  there  are  few 
farmers  here  requiring  laborers.  I  would 
he  glad  to  hear  from  you  or  your  corres- 
pondents. Yours  truly, 

J.  D.  M. 

GOLDEN  ROD  IN  MEADOWS. 

Bowmanville,  May  24,  1913. 
Editor,  Farmers, — 

'  Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  Golden  Rod.  It  is  fast  becoming  a 
troublesome  weed  in  my  pasture.  How 
Joes  it  spread?  Do  the  seeds  lie  long  in 
the  soil?  What  is  the  best  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it? 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  J.  C. 

Golden  rod  is  only  a  troublesome  weed 
n  woods,  swamps  and  wet  meadows  that 
;-annot  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
Fields  which  can  be  brought  under  culti- 
s-ation  should  be  shallow-plowed  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  as  soon  as  the  hay  crop 
s  removed,  and  repeated  cultivation  should 
io  jiven  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
niddle  of  September  when  the  land  may  be 
seeded  to  winter  rye  with  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  thoroughly  clean  grass  seed.  In 
swamps  and  fields  that  cannot  he  brought 
inder  cultivation,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
cut  the  Golden  Hod  with  a  scythe  to 
•revent  't  from  seeding.  In  Farm  Weeds 
)f  Ontario  it  is  stated  that  Golden  Rod 
nay  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a 
landfill  of  salt  after  cutting.  I  have  not 
ried  the  salt  for  Golden  Rod  so  cannot 
Fpeak  with  authority  as  to  how  effective  it 
-  I. do  not  know  how  long  Golden  Rod 
feeds  retain  their  vitality  in  the  soil  and 
iave  been  unable  to  find  any  information 
[m  this  point. 

I  have  never  known,  however.  Golden 
Rod  to  persist  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
.velk  cultivated  fields. 

J.  E.  II. 


MORE  TROUBLE  WITH  NURSERY 
STOCK. 

Ottawa,  June  13,  1913. 

Editor,  Farmer's, — 

On  page  48  of  the  June  number  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  I  note  an  article  that 
is  of  much  interest  to  me  just  now.  I  too 
have  been  badly  used  by  the  transportation 
companies,  as  well  as  by  the  Fumigation 
officers  of  our  Customs  department,  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  whichever  has 
the  matter  in  hand.  I  get  wholesale  cata- 
logues and  quotations  from  most  of  the 
leading  nurserymen  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, and  also  many  from  Europe,  but  I 
have  never  had  No.  1  stock  quoted  in  re- 
cent years  at  any  such  figures  as  he  names 
and  judging  by  the  price  he  paid  originally 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  trees  did 
have  such  hard  usage. 

However,  I  bought  in  Europe  this  spring 
a  lot  of  seed.  One  case  containing  nearly 
$225.00  worth  was  supposed  to  leave  St. 
John,  N.B.  on  April  27,  but  never  reached 
here,  and  the  Claims  Agent  of  the  railway 
now  admits  they  cannot  find  it.  Then  I 
bought  $19.50  of  ornamental  nursery  stock 
from  a  nursery,  shipped  on  April  21,  and 
$31.80  shipped  on  May  2,  neither  of  which 
at  this  date,  June  13  has  reached  here.  I 
bought  $26.80  from  another  shipped  on 
April  19.  which  has  not  reached  here,  also 
$125.10  from  another  shipped  April  25, 
and  $104.11  shipped  April  18,  neither  of 
which  has  reached  here.  The  transporta- 
tion companies  have  lost  for  me  this  spring, 
$504.41  worth  of  goods,  and  I  bought  in 
New  York  State,  a  short  distance  from 
Niagara  Falls,  a  shipment  of  roses,  which 
were  shipped  by  express,  and  should  have 
reached  me  in  three  days.  They  were  light- 
ly packed  to  avoid  carriage  charges,  think- 
ing they  would  reach  me  in  three  or  four 
days  at  least,  but  they  did  not  reach  me 
for  nearly  two  weeks.  I  am  creditably  in- 
formed that  the  delay  was  due  to  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  fumigation  officers  at  Niagara 
Falls.  I  also  am  informed  that  one  of  our 
other  largest  nurseries  had  a  car  load  of 
stock  held  up  there  this  spring  for  nearly 
g  month  as  a  result  of  the  carelessness  or 
.   competency  of  the  fumigation  staff. 

I  bought  about  2,500  young  evergreens 
for  transplanting  in  nursery  row  and  grow- 
ing on.  this  spring,  from  one  of  the  most 
reliable  evergreen  specialists  in  the  U.  S., 
they  came  here  promptly  by  express  but  al- 
though they  were  marked  botli  on  bos  and 
invoices  "Conifers,  not  subject  to  Fumi- 
•jat  ion  "  the  Dominion  Br.tonipldgisl  forb.ade 
the  eipress  company  delivering  them  till 
they  took  them  back  to  Windsor,  Ont.,  and 
lrad   'hem   fumigated.     Now  I,  and   i   think 


Where  to  Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

8     to     15     per     cent,     net     return     yearly 

No  investment  in  the  world  is  more 
secure  and  profitable  than  down 
town  central,  rent-producing  prop- 
erty in  the  great  cities  of  Canada. 
Toronto  at  the  present  time  affords 
exceptional  opportunities  to  the  in- 
vestor, under  the  guidance  of  the 
conservative  experts  in  values  on 
the  staff  of  this  office,  to  purchase 
without  the  slightest  element  of  risk 
and  with  assured  profit  prospects, 
large  or  small  parcels  of  Toronto 
Central  Real  Estate  that  will  return 

8  to  15  per  cent,  net 

after  meeting  all  expenses. 
Collections  made  and  properties  en- 
tirely managed  by  competent  staff. 
Prompt  remittances  monthly  to  own- 
ers. 

Investors  are  invited  to  write  for 
specimen  offering,  mentioning 
amount  of  cash  they  desire  to  invest. 

ARTHUR   W.   HUGHES 

10    Adelaide    Street    East,         :         Toronto 

Cables:  "Heshug,  Toronto"       Phones:  Main  4635  and  6423 
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Wonderful  opportunity.  Act  quick. 
SELL  "AMBREW"  Concentrated 
BEER  EXTRACT  FOR  MAKING 
BEER  AT  HOME.  Just  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Not  a  Near 
Beer,  not  a  Substitute,  but  a 
pure,  genuine,  foaming  Lager 
Beer  for  one  cent  a  glass.  Small, 
compact,  carry  the  Beer  in  concen- 
trated form  in  your  pocket  and  supply 
the  enormous  demand.  GUARANTEED 
STRICTLY  LEGITIMATE,  CAN  BE  SOLD 
ANYWHERE,  Wet  or  Dry,  NO  LICENSE 
REQUIRED,  Something  new,  every  one  buys,  a  repeater. 
Immense  demand — uo  competition— 100  per  cent,  profit. 
Territory  going  fast,  no  experience  needed,  all  or  spare 
time.  Just  send  postal  to-day.  We'll  show  you  how 
to    make    money    quick. 

THE  AMBREW  COMPANY.  Dept.  1990,  Cincinnati.  0. 


-Saves  Its  Cost- 

on  any  farm 

in  one  day's  operation 

THE  AMERICAN  BUNCHER  is  an  attach- 
ment for  any  mowing  machine  and  will  save 
you  enough  seed  in  bunching  your  red  top  clo- 
~  ver  or  alfalfa  on  10  acres  to 
easily  pay  its  cost.  Also 
bunches  timothy,  short  oats, 
wheat,  flax,  and  prairie 
grass.  Catalogue  free  to 
your  address. 

THE 

AMERICAN    BUNCHER 

MNFC.  CO. 

Box    r 
Indianapolis 


ART 


We  can  teach  you  how  to  make 
money.  If  you  can  sketch  at  nil. 
send^  us  a  sample  of  your  wort 
and    let    us    advise    you.      Write 

The    Art     Department, 

SHAW'S  SCHOOLS,  TORONTO 

W.  H.  SHAW.  President 
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PNEUMATIC 

ENSILAGE 
and  STRAW  CUTTERS 

Our  Climax  "A"  mounted  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful combination  machine  of  this  capacity 
on  the  market.  It  will  cut  and  deliver  green 
corn  into  the  highest  silo,  or  dry  straw  or  hay 
into  the  mow.  13"  mouth,  rolls  raise8 inches 
and  set  close  to  knives,  making  solid  compact 
cutting  surf  ace.  Requires  less  power  than  any 
other  of  same  capacity.  No  lost  power. 
Direct  pneumatic  delivery,  no  worm  gears  or 
special  blowerattachment.  Knife  wheel  also 
carries  the  fans.  No  lodging  on  wheel  arms, 
everything  cut,  wheel  always  in  balance.  Steel 
fan-case.  Supplied  with  pipe  enough  to 
reach  any  silo,  also  pipe  rock,  tools,  etc.  Ask 
ycir  dealer  about  them  and  write  for  catalog. 
We  also  make  a  "  B  "  machine  unmounted. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO. 

TED      «       48„  Campbel| 

Avenue, 

Toronto, 

ntario. 


Overheating      Impossible 

With  the  "London"  Gaso- 
line Engine  you  avoid  the 
many  annoyances  common 
to   a   small   engine. 

The  "London"  is  a  little 
wonder,  simple  in  con- 
struction, overheating  im- 
possible, and  absolutely  110 
harm   from   freezing. 

Send  for  our  catalogue 
No.  12  on  Gasoline  En- 
gines   and    their    uses. 

THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO.,  LIMITED 
London,   Ontario. 


BttcR&naris""^™" 

Self- 
Compressing 

Long 

31  £  I  \\£  _the  result  0t-33  years 

experience  in  making  Pitching  Machines. 
Consists  of  three  slings  and  sectional  pulley 
for  drawing  ends  together.  Easy  to  operate, 
quick  to  ..ork,  and  exceptionally  strong. 

We  n  ike  all  kinds  of  Hitching  Machines 
— Swiv<  i  Carriers  and  Tracks,  Slings, 
Harpoon  Forks,  etc.    Write  for  catalogue. 

M.   T.   BUCHANAN  &  CO.   INGERSOLL,   Ont  2 


"  Goes  Like  Sixty  "— "  Sells  Like  Sixty," 

GILSON  ENGINES 


for  all  power  pur- 
poses. You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  an  en- 
gine until  you  in- 
vestieate  the  latest 
improvements  incor- 
porated in  G  i  1  s  o  n 
Engines,  which  place 
Ihcm  in  the  lead. 

Send   for  free 
Catalogue. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  215  York  St.,  Guelph 
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most  other  people  who  have  had  experience 
with  evergreens,  believe,  that  fumigation 
is  positively  death  to  evergreens  of  all 
kinds.  On  refusal  of  the  express  Co.  to 
deliver  the  goods  as  result  of  the  order 
from  the  Dominion  officer,  I  protested  to 
the  latter,  but  was  officiously  informed  that 
his  instructions  must  be  obeyed,  and  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  learn  yet.  However,  although  this  was 
very  nice  stock,  packed  very  carefully,  with 
the  roots  well  embedded  in  damp  moss,  my 
loss  as  a  positive  result  of  the  fumigation 
will  be  fully  20  per  cent,  killed,  and  the 
foliage  killed  on  every  tree,  but  I  hope  a 
good  many  of  them  may  leaf  out  again. 
While  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  rigid  re- 
strictions to  prevent  the  importation  of 
dangerously  injurious  insect  and  fungus 
pests,  I  think  like  your  correspondent  that 
there  is  room  for  some  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  present  officers  in  charge  of 
this  business.  Men  of  greater  competence 
and  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  would 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  the  nursery- 
men and  fruit  growers  of  the  Dominion. 

W.  J.  K. 

The  stock  quoted  your  correspondent  of 
June,  was  not  No.  1,  but  No.  3  stock,  but 
the  trees  were  one  year  olds  and  as  good 
looking  trees  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  with 
railway  employees  and  customs  officers, 
when  importers  have  to  be  subjected  to 
such  inconveniences  and  losses  as  here  de- 
tailed. It  is  one  of  the  notorious  facts  of 
life  that  government  employees  are  too 
often  boorish  and  lack  ordinary  courtesy 
in  their  transactions.  If  the  government 
would  insist  upon  civility,  and  a  prompt 
attention  to  details,  by  their  officers  much 
of  the  reasons  for  complaints  would  dis- 
appear. Why  the  fumigation  proceedings 
should  injure  stock  and  expose  them  to 
such  long  delays  is  a  mystery  to  many. 

—Editor. 

OUR  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

Minesing,  June  14th,  1913. 
Editor,  Farmer's, — 

The  article  in  your  last  number  entitled, 
"Ready-to-wear  roads"  is  very  much  to 
the  point,  and  we  think  that  something- 
should  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  Just  at  the  present  time,  in  this 
locality,  every  "beat"  is  busy  putting  in 
their  "roadwork"  and  it  certainly  "first 
makes  them  well  nigh  impassable,  whether 
a  man  rides  a  mule  or  an  auto."  In  all 
directions  the  same  thing  applies,  and  at 
this,  the  nicest  time  of  year,  when  most  of 
the  driving  is  done  the  roads  are  all  upset. 
This  spring  we  had  a  piece  of  road  on  a 
hillside  which  was  a  bog-hole,  and  could 
not  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  narrow 
roadway.  Why  could  this  not  have  been 
filled  up  at  that  time,  with  gravel  and 
coarse  stones  which  abound  within  half  a 
mile  but  no,  we  are  compelled  to  travel 
through  that  mud,  nearly  to  the  axles,  and 
now  when  it  has  become  hard  and  dry,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  condition  as 
bad  if  not  worse,  gravel  and  stones  two 
loads  deep,  which  will  take  a  lot  of  "time 
and  tires  and  horse's  feet  "to  make  any- 
thing like  a  decent  road  to  drive  over. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  this  work  were 


left  until  the  fall,  when  the  roads  are  usu- 
ally wet,  and  when  the  new  material  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  mix- 
ed in  with  the  old  road,  which  it  does  more 
readily  when  wet  and  vehicles  are  more  apt 
to  avoid  the  muddy  ditches  and  drive  on 
the  top  of  the  gravel.  Anything,  would  be 
an  improvement  over  spoiling  the  roads  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  particularly  in 
a  dry  season  like  this.  — "Better  Roads" 
This  reader  has  certainly  touched  upon 
a  situation  that  is  a  sore  spot  with  most 
people  who  drive  along  country  roads. 
Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  the 
roads  should  be  torn  up  and  made  as  rough 
as  a  corduroy  road,  in  June,  has  been  a 
mystery  to  many.  It  only  illustrates  what 
Major  Brown  said  in  our  May  issue  tha 
the  statute  labor  system  is  a  barbaris: 
that  is  a  curse  to  every  community. 
Editor. 
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DO  BANKS  TREAT  FARMERS  FAIRLY? 

York  County,  Ont..  June  20.  1913. 

Editor  of  Farmer's, — 

The  statement  is  made  from  time  to 
time  that  farmers  can  get  sufficient  credit 
at  the  country  banks.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  a  farm  which  has  a  small  mortgage 
but  1  am  worth  about  $9,000.  I  wished  to 
get  a  bunch  of  cattle  to  put  on  my  grass 
and  I  required  about  $800.  As  the  cattle 
would  cost  me  about  $1,200,  I  thought  the 
security  good  enough.  Now  the  local  bank 
manager  would  not  lend  it  without  inquiry 
from  the  head  office  and  there  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  did  not  care  to  loan  the 
money  as  they  could  get  12  per  cent,  out 
West  for  it.  Surely  farmers  need  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  an  agriculture  loan 
bank.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  farm- 
ers are  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  capi- 
tal.—E.  M.  F. 

There  is  considerable  justice  in  this  cor- 
respondent's case,  if  it  is  as  he  states.  In 
his  letter  he  states  that  his  account  has  al- 
ways been  good  and  that  his  debts  have  al- 
ways been  paid.  It  certainly  looks  like  a 
hardship.  The  banks  of  Ontario  have  re- 
ceived on  deposit  a  great  deal  of  Ontario 
money  and  when  they  refuse  to  answer  to 
the  local  needs,  it  is  hisrh  time  something 
was  done  to  help  out  agriculture  in  this  re- 
gard. Manufacturers  complain  now  that 
they  are  hampered  by  the  tightness  of 
money  also.  There  may  be  something  in 
the  fact  that  money  is  always  tight  in  good 
times. — Editor. 


Self  Respect 

We  see  many  people  who  appear  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  money,  their 
property,  their  beautiful  homes,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  themselves — because  they  know  they 
are  not  worthy.  They  know  what  is 
under  the  mask. 

We  are  so  made,  so  constituted,  that 
we  can  only  respect  that  which  is 
right,  true,  clean.  We  cannot  respect 
moral  filth  any  more  than  physical. 

— Orison  Swett  Marden. 
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Farm  Information 
in  Bulletins  and  Books 
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POULTRY  DISEASES. 

The  greater  the  number  of  birds  which 
are  kept  on  uny  farm  or  plot  of  ground  and 
the  more  they  are  crowded  together  the 
greater  is  the  danger  from  '"intagion  and 
barasites  and  the  more  important  are  the 
measures  tor  excluding,  eradicating  and 
preventing  the  development  of  these  causes 
of  disease.  With  this  idea  in  view  Bulle- 
tin Xo.  530,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  goes  into  the 
many  diseases  that  are  common  to  fowl  and 
gives  the  best  measure  for  the  treatment 
in  each  case. 

APPLES  IN  THE  OZARK  REGION. 

The  Ozark  region  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  parts  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma.  This  tract  of  country  is 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  altitude.  Bulle- 
tin Xo.  275  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  a  most  interesting  little 
booklet  descriptive  of  varieties  that  grow 
in  that  region.  It  gives  a  history  of  the 
individual  apples.  Lovers  of  the  Ben  Davis 
will  not  enjoy  the  references  to  that  fruit. 
Ben  Davis  probably  forms  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  the  trees  in  these  orchards.  Con- 
sidering its  broad  relation  to  the  whole 
apple  industry  the  report  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  growing  of  immense  quantities  of  a 
variety  which  is  recognized  of  such  poor 
dessert  quality  as  is  this  one,  is  a  matter 
which  touches  every  phase  of  the  apple 
industry."  In  general,  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  fundamental  economic  proposition 
with   no  commodity  of  poor  quality  placed 


on  the  market  in  large  quantities  for  a 
long  period  but  will  ultimately  work  in- 
jury to  the  enterprise  which  it  represents. 
The  ultimate  test  of  a  variety  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  consumer.  In  this  light  the 
true  position  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety  in- 
dustry is  apparent.  Other  apples,  many  of 
which  the  Canadian  is  not  familiar  with, 
are  described  in  this  booklet.  The  North- 
ern Spy  which  is  so  good  with  us  will  not 
reach  maturity  there  as  it  rots  on  the  trees. 
Likewise,  the  Baldwin  ripens  early  and  is 
soft.  Such  varieties  as  the  Grimes,  Gano, 
Florence,  Jonathan,  Shannon  and  others 
are  the  leading  fruits  there.  This  booklet 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  department 
and  sending  10  cents. 

CARE  OF  THE  FARM  EGG. 

So  much  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  marketing  of  eggs  that  this  Bulletin 
No.  160  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  will  make  interesting- 
reading  for  the  person  who  cares  to  send 
for  it.  It  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
conducted  with  eggs  collected  from  the 
ordinary  farm  where  the  nests  are  found 
in  any  old  place. 

APICULTURE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  has 
issued  Bulletin  No.  42  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  subject.  The 
frontispiece  shows  a  picture  of  the  Chilli- 
wack  Valley  wherein  aie  thousands  of 
acres  of  white  clover.  On  the  foothills  in 
May  the  maple  trees  and  vine  maples  yield 
nectar   so   plenteously   that    strong  colonies 


Three  points  to  consider  when  purchas- 
ing a  Cream  Separator: 
Efficiency,  Simplicity,  Durability. 

In  these  particulars,  as  in  many  others, 
the  PREMIER  is  vastly  superior.  A 
free  trial  will  prove  to  you  its  many 
advantages. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

THE 

PREMIER   CREAM   SEPARATOR 

COMPANY 

TORONTO 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B.  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


ORDER  THE  "HYNAILER" 


Best  single  claw  hammer  ever  made. 
Holds  ihe  nail  for  high,  low  or  far 
across  driving.  Grips  plain  part  of 
nail  so  strongly  as  to  pull  the  head 
of  nai!  clear  through  the  wood. 


ORDER  THE  "  DOUBLE  CLAW" 

Best  Hammer  ever  made.  Holds  the  nail  for 
starting  to  drive  where  you  cannot  reach  with  two 
hands.     Pulls  the  nail  out  straii  ht  without  a  block. 

Ask   Your   Dealer. 


A  Calithumpian  procession  in   New  Ontario  last  July. 

diversion  now  and  then. 


The  best  of  us  like  a  little 


WOOL 


\\  e  pay  highest  prices  for 
WOOL.  HIDES,  SKINS,  etc. 
No  lot  too  small.  Ship  direct 
to  us.     Write  to-day  For  prices. 


JOHN   HALLAM,   LIMITED 

113  East  Front  Stree,  TORONTO 

The     Largest      in     Our      Line     in     Canada 
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ST.  ANDREWS  COLLEGE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A   Residential  and  Day   School  for  Boys.     Preparation  for   Universities,   Business  and  Royal  Military  College,  UPPER  and  LOWER 

Si'llOMl.S.      l.'imvrsiM    || ,        I'n.i    ll.ir,     i  lu,,  ln;, I  ion    Mr.lirn,,      li,i,,i-n>     ,.i     T.,,, .m..    I'JU    and     1U13.      First     Place— Graduating 

Year— Royal    Military    College  1913.     Calendar  sent   on   application.      Autumn    term    commences    Sept.     11. 

REV.     D.     BRUCE    MACDONALD,     M.A.,    LL.D. 


Western  Canada  College,  Calgary,  Alberta 


Oldest  and  largest 
Boys'  Residential 
and  Day  School  be- 
tween Vancouver  and 
Winnipeg. 

Preparation  for  Uni- 
versities,    Royal 

Military  College  and 
business  life. 

Efficient  staff,  spa- 
cious grounds,  splen- 
did gymnasium. 

Calendar  and  full  in- 
fi  rm  ition  on  request. 


Autumn  Term  commences  September    19th.   1913.      A.  O.   MacRAE,  B  A.,  Ph.B.,  Principal 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 
Premier  Boys'  School  of  Canada 

Founded    1829    by    SIR   JOHN   COLBORNE, 
GOVERNOR  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 
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Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  modern  buildings.  50  acres  playing  and  athletic 
fields,  with  rinks,  gymnasium  and  full  equipment.  Specially  constructed  detached  infirm- 
ary, with  resident  nurse.  Summer  Camp  at  Lake  Temagami,  conducted  by  the  Physical 
Instructor  of  the  College,  trains  boys  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  open. 
SUCCESSES  1912  Scholarships  2,  Honours  (Matriculation)  23,  Pass  Matriculation  12, 
Royal    Military   College    Passes  5.      All    particulars  and  historical  sketch  on  application. 

Autumn  term  begins  September  11th,  1913, 10  a.m.   Boarders  return  on  the  10th. 

Arnold  Morphy,  Bursar 
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WOODSTOCK 
COLLEGE 

Woodstock, Ontario 

A   Fully    Equipped 
Residential  School  for 
Boys  and  Young  Men. 

<  1  P  V  E  R  S     FACILITIES 
FOK     TRAINING     UNEX- 
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INTELLECTUAL— Four    courses— Matriculation,     Teachers',  English,    Scientific,   Commercial, 
teachers   and    large,    well-ventilated    class-rooms   afford    excellent  facilities   for   teaching   the   boy   ' 

MANUAL  TRAINING— The  first  established  and  the  most  fully  equipped  in  the  Dominion.  ' 
in   this   department   teaches   a   boy   "to   know"   by   "doing." 

PHYSICAL    CULTURE— Large    grounds    and    campui    and  fine    gymnasium    under    the    direct 
director   ensure  healthy  physical   conditions. 

The  school   is  noted    for  its   high   moral    and    Christian    ^haractei. 

Write   for    Annual    Calendar.                                                                      A.  T.  Mac) 

CELLED     ANYWHERE. 

A    University   trained    staff    of 

to   do"   by   "knowing." 

Hie  practical  training  received 

ion    of   a    competent    physical 
MEILL.  B.A..  Principal 

of  bees  make  considerable  surplus.  The 
report  throughout  will  be  found  of  much 
value  to  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  bee- 
keeping as  by  a  series  of  photographs  it 
shows  and  explains  fully  the  management 
of  an  apiary. 

The  question  of  foul  brood  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  an  intelliuent  way.  It  can  be 
had  by  writing  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Victoria,  B.C. 

A  HAWAII  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

The  report  of  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Hawaii  Experimental  Station  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  received. 
Naturally,  it  deals  with  subjects  that  are 
quite  different  from  what  the  average 
North  American  farmer  is  accustomed  to. 
The  horticulturist  deals  with  such  fruits  as 
the  pineapple,  the  avocade,  the  mango,  the 
papaya,  and  the  hibiscus.  Under  dry- 
carming  it  is  noted  that  the  dairy  men  of 
the  island  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
a  legume  crop  to  grow  in  rotation  with 
sorghum.  The  report  also  deals  with  the 
curing  and  marketing  of  ceara  rubber. 

SUDAN  GRASS. 

Under  this  head  the  United  States  Bur- 
eau of  Plant  Industries  issues  circular  No. 
12")  in  order  to  describe  the  new  drought- 
resistant  hay  plant.  This  is  an  Egyptian 
plant.  It  is  a  moderately  good  forage.  It 
lias  been  tested  carefully  in  Virginia  and 
in  Texas.  Individual  plants  attain  under 
favorable  conditions  a  height  of  eight  to 
ten  feet  with  twenty  or  more  stalks  to  the 
plant.  The  stalks  seldom  become  larger 
than  a  lead  pencil.  When  broadcast  it 
averages  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height 
and  the  stems  are  much  finer.  As  the  tests 
have  not  progressed  very  far  yet  its  real 
value  to  American  agriculture  has  not  been 
fully  determined. 

PRAIRIE  DOGS  AND  GROUND 
SQUIRRELS. 

Owing  to  the  damage  done  in  Montana 
by  these  rodents  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Bozeman  has  issued  circular  No.  20  on 
this  subject.  It  names  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals that  are  natural  enemies  to  the 
prairie  dogs  and  squirrels.  The  badger, 
weasel,  ferret,  skunk,  marsh  hawk,  and  all 
the  owls  except  the  great  horned  owl  are 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  The 
most  effective  methods  for  eradicating  the 
prairie  dogs  are  poisoning  and  fumigation 
by  carbon  bisulphide. 

AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION. 

A  monograph  on  agricultural  co-opera- 1 
tion  in  various  countries  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture.  It  deals  with  co-operation  in 
Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  India,  in  France, 
Great  Britain.   Russia   and   Sweden. 

LIVE    STOCK    REPORT. 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  dis- 
ease and  management  of  live  stock  is  con- 
tained in  the  28th  annual '  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  Such  subjects  as  the  Morgan 
Horse.  Army  Horse  Breeding,  Sheep  and 
Goat  Investigations,  Cattle  Breeding,  Milk 
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I  ing    Shorthorns.      Poultry    Investigations, 
j  Dairying  and  Diseases  of  Animals  are  tak- 
en up  by  special  writers. 

BEE    DISEASES. 

Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  apiarist  for  Ontario, 
in  Bullein  N  203,  goes  fully  into  the  iden- 
tification and  treatment  of  bee  diseases. 
The  same  pamphlet  names  these  counties  in 
which  the  different  foul  broods  appear. 
This  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Toronto. 

WELLS   AND   SUBSOIL  WATER. 

To  the  person  who  is  interested  in  clean 
and  pure  water  for  the  farm  house  this 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  give  interesting  information. 

FRUIT    CROP    REPORT. 

Mr.  A.  McNeil,  chief  of  the  Fruit  Divi- 
sion at  Ottawa,  issued  the  second  fruit 
crop  report  on  June  14th  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  apple  crop  of  Canada  bids 
fair  to  be  almost  as  large  as  it  was  last 
year,  but  that  the  full  effects  of  the  June 
frosts  were  not  known.  Spies  and  Bald- 
wins were  a  little  short  in  Ontario.  The 
Annapolis  Valley  is  likely  to  have  a  better 
crop  than  last  year.  Pears  will  be  a  me- 
dium crop.  Plums  in  British  Columbia  are 
heavy  as  they  are  in  Quebec  but  are  light 
in  Ontario. 

Peaches  are  likely  to  be  a  good  crop  as 
many  of  the  younger  orchards  are  coming 
into  bearing  this  year.  Cherries  in  On- 
tario promise  a  full  yield  but  in  other 
parts  the  crop  is  not  so  prominent.  Con- 
siderable damage  has  been  done  to  the 
tomato  outlook  by  reason  of  the  early 
frost  and  cold  weather.  The  canning  in- 
dustries are  just  a  little  anxious  at  present 
as  to  their  supply.  Strawberries  are  de- 
cidedly short  and  high  prices  are  prevail- 
ing for  this  fruit.  One  prominent  grower 
just  west  of  Toronto,  who  grows  about  40,- 
000  boxes  in  an  average  year  was  offered 
9  cents  at  his  station  for  his  whole  output. 
This  report  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  re- 
quires it  upon  application  to  Mr.  McNeil, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Ottawa. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Education  there  appears  a  list 
of  the  schools  in  Ontario  which  are  teach- 
ing agriculture,  in  1913.  In  1910  special 
grants  were  given  to  17  schools  for  this 
work.  In  1911  to  33  schools,  in  1912  to  100 
schools,  and  so  far  in  1913,  174  schools 
are  qualifying  for  the  grant.  This  is  an 
excellent  sign  of  the  times  and  those  trus- 
tees who  are  interested  in  the  work  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  advanced  step 
they  are  taking  in  teaching  agriculture.  The 
same  bulletin  has  an  article  on  "How  I 
Can  Teach  Agriculture  Satisfactorily," 
and  there  is  also  a  reprint  in  this  bulletin 
of  the  article  by  Miss  M.  D.  Moffat  on  the 
Regeneration  of  Rural  Schools  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  October  number  of  Farmer's. 
It  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  above  de- 
partment. 


The  Only  School  of  Its  Kind  in  Canada 

Dominion  School  of  Nursing  and  Massage,  Limited 

Young  women  who  cannot  spend   the  long  period   in   a   hospital,  but  who   wish   to   become  nurses 
can  be  trained  at  this  School. 

Those   living   at   the   school   home   are   under   supervision    of   a   trained    nurse.     We   train    as   con- 
valescence  nurses,   not   hospital   graduates. 

NO  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES— 
You   cannot   learn   by  correspondence. 

Evening  classes  for  those  engaged  during  the  day. 

A  course  is   also  given   in   Massage  by   a   certificated    Masseuse,   and   Lectures   by   City   Physicians 
on   Anatomy,   Physiology,  etc. 

Young    women    interested    in    nursing    as    a    profession    should    write 
for    particulars    and    terms,    which   are    moderate.      Write    us    to-day. 

Dominion  School  of  Nursing;  and  Massage,  Limited,  263  College  Street,  Toronto 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame 

The  object  of  the  training  we  give  is  to  develop  the  all-round  character  and  to  fit  our 
pupils  for  successful  careers  in  business  or  professional  callings.  Pupils  are  prepared  for 
High  Schools,  Faculties  of  Education  and  for  University  Matriculation,  also  Civil  Service 
Examinations. 

FOR   FURTHER   PARTICULARS  AND  TERMS,  APPLY  TO  THE 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame 


KINGSTON,  Ontario 


Wt$tmin$ttv  College 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls  in  a  beautiful    location,    opposite  Queen's 
Park,  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Pupils   prepared   for    Senior    Matriculation,    Music      Art    and    Physical    Education. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  true  womanhood. 

Calendar  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  A.  PATERSON,  K.C.  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY 

President  Principal 


St.  Margaret's  College,  Toronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.  A., 'former  Principaljof  ] 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC  COURSE  from   Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation  and  First  Year  Work. 
MUSIC,    ART,  DOMESTIC   SCIENCE,  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION— Cricket,   Tennis, 
Basket  Ball,  Hockey,   Swimming  Bath. 

SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  AFTER  HOLIDAYS,  September  10th,  1913. 


Write  for  Prospectus. 


Mrs.  George  Dickson,   President 


Miss  J.  E.  MacDonald,  B.  A..  Principal 


THE    BEST    METHOD    —    "I 

have  been  most  successful  In 
my  first  year  German,  and 
this  is  due  to  your  course;  for  when  I  took  up  your 
method  hardly  a  month  before  the  exam,  I  simply 
didn't  know  where  I  was  at.  The  De  Brisay  method 
of  teaching  is  wonderful  and  much  superior  to  any 
other  method  I  ever  studied." — E.  Ralnboth,  Toronto. 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  by  mail. 

L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,    416    Bank    St.,    Ottawa. 


Short  Story  Writing 

If  you  wish  to  learn  how  to  write  stories  that 
will   bring  you  quick  cash  returns  write  us  at 

:e     for    our    Descriptive    Booklet.      It    will 

pay  you  to  do  so.     Address  Department  S — 

THE  SHAW  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Yonge  and  Gerrard   Streets,   Toronto 
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Real  Greatness 


Real  greatness  consists  in  the  possession  and  develop- 
ment of  three  faculties:  Observation,  by  which  you 
acquire  knowledge;  Conservation,  by  which  you  store 
it  away;    and  Analyzation,   by  whichTyou  utilize  it. 

"Any  individual  who  possesses,  well  developed,  these  three 
great  faculties,  is  a  genius." — Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York. 

We  train  young  men  and  young  women  for  a  business  career 
along  these  lines;  that  is  why  our  students  become  successful. 
We  have  helped  others.     Why  not  let  us  help  you? 

Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Value  of  a  Proficient  Training,'" 
sent  Jree  on  request 

British    American    Business    College 

Y.M.C.A.    BUILDING,    YONGE    STREET,    TORONTO,    ONTARIO 


Called  Into  the  Manager's  Office 

Many  a  young;  man  is  called   into  the  manager's  office  and  told  that  he  i' 
not  suitable  for  the  position   he  holds.       What  is  needed  is  a  qualified  man 

THE      KENNEDY     SCHOOL 

will  qualify  you  for  the  position  that  has  not  been  suitably  filled.  Our 
Students  are  advanced,  not  rejected.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
consult  us. 

VPrite  for  Our  booklet  which  points  the  way  to  success. 
Sent   Free   on   Request. 

THE    KENNEDY     SCHOOL     t70obr°oosn  ^o 


Shaw's  Schools 

Toronto.  Canada 

include  the  Central  Business  Col- 
lege, the  Central  Telegraph  and 
Railroad  School  and  four  City 
Branch  Business  Schools.  All 
provide  excellent  courses,  leading 
to  good  salaried  positions. 

Free  catalogue  on  request. 
•^Write  for  it. 


W.    H.   SHAW,    President 

Head  Offices: 

Yonge  and  Gerrard  Streets,  Toronto 


(gjTOfMSQUKE, 


FOR  BOYS 

Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.    ONT. 

Healthy    situation.      Large 

playgrounds,    tennis    lawn. 

rink       and       gymnasium. 

Military  instruction  and 
manual  training.  Boys  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Royal  Military  College,  and 
for  business.  For  prospectus  and  all  par- 
ticulars,   apply    to 

Rev.    A.    K.    GRIFFIN,  Principal. 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  pet  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  he  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  rnen  and  women  we  have  recently  plar^'1  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.    Address  Dept.   285 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  m— >OCIATION 
S06  Kent  But. ding  Toronto,  Ontario 


FORTUNES  IN  SUCCESSFUL  SONGS 

I'VE  PAID  THOUSANDS  IN  ROYALTIES 

Svid  your  song  poems  or  musical  compositions  to  me 
for  acceptance.  I'll  publish  under  a  50  per  cent,  royalty 
contract.  I  composed  and  published  "Wedding  of  the 
Winds"  waltzes.  Million  copies  sold.  Dozens  of  my 
publications  are  "FAMOUS  HITS."  Established  16 
years.  '  >d 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  SECURE  MY  FREE  BOOKLET. 
JOHN   T.  HALL,  28  Columbus   Circle,  New  York 


WANTED  at  once 


Persons  to  work  for  us  in  spare  time  at  home. 
No  experience  required  with  our  NEW  ART 
COLORING  PROCESS.  Easy  and  fascinating 
work.  Good  pay.  No  canvassing.  Write  for 
instructions   (free). 

COMMERCIAL  ART  STUDIO,  Dept.  C 

315  College  Street  TORONTO.   Canada 


AUTOMOBILE  REVENUE  FOR  ROADS. 

An  interesting  bulletin  on  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  highways  has  been  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shows  by  photographs  the  machinery  used 
and  the  different  styles  of  roads  that  are 
constructed.  It  also  lays  great  stress  on 
drainage  as  one  of  the  first  things  in  the 
preparation  of  a  good  road.  In  many  of 
the  states  a  revenue  from  automobiles 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  in- 
crease in  the  automobile  gross  revenues 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  in  thirty-six 
states  is  given  in  a  special  table.  In  the 
majority  of  the  states  this  revenue  is  ap- 
plied to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
state's  roads.  All  told  there  was  over  $5,- 
500,000  of  revenue  in  these  states  in  1912. 
It  makes  interesting  and  useful  information 
to  the  person  who  is  thinking  along  these 
lines  and  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  de- 
partment mentioned. 

SHEEP    RAISING   IN   ONTARIO. 

As  mentioned  in  the  June  Farmer's  in 
the  article  by  Eliud  Kester  the  results  of 
the  experiments  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
Sheep  Producers'  Association  have  been 
summarized  in  this  bulletin.  Each  case 
shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  flock  of  sheep 
during  two  years  and  gives  the  gains  made. 
They  all  show  substantial  profit  from  the 
operation.  In  regard  to  the  shearing  of  the 
sheep  the  observation  is  made  that  farmers 
can  much  increase  the  value  of  the  wool  if 
they  would  take  care  to  prevent  dirt  while 
on  the  sheep  and  by  being  more  careful  at 
shearing  time  in  trimming  the  fleece.  In- 
stead of  using  twine  to  tie  them  a  small 
strand  of  wool  should  be  twisted  and  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  an  average  loss  of  17  per  cent  of  all 
Ontario  wool  due  to  dirt  and  poor  wool. 

DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 
A  handsome  booklet  on  this  subject  which 
is  a  review  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms  from  1886  to  1912  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spencer,  B.S.A.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  minister 
of  agriculture.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  pa- 
per and  illustrated  handsomely  through- 
out. Mr.  Spencer  has  a  remarkably  clear 
style  free  from  the  usual  bulletin  prosiness 
and  he  has  well  told  how  the  chain  of  ex- 
perimental farms  has  been  working  out 
some  really  useful  problems  for  the  general 
farmer.  There  are  now  sixteen  farms  or 
stations  in  the  Dominion,  all  under  the  in- 
struction of  Director  Grisdale  and  taking 
up  in  common  the  problems  that  demand  the 
foremost  attention  in  their  immediate  viein- 1 
ity.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  their  work  has  been  that  of  wheat , 
breeding.  In  this  regard  Dr.  Charles; 
Saunders,  by  a  series  of  crosses  between ' 
the  Red  Fife  and  Hard  Red  Talent  la,  has 
at  last  developed  the  celebrated  Marquis1 
wheat  and  as  it  ripens  from  five  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  Red  Fife  and  has  given  50  per 
cent  more  grain  than  Red  Fife  in  all  the  i 
tests  of  the  last  five  years  at  Indian  Head. 
Saskatchewan,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Western  wheal  grower  has  so  generally 
adopted  this  wheat.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  the  production  of  this  wheat  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms  have  justi- 
licd   t  heir  existence. 
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Believes  in  the  White 
Orpington 

A  Breeder  in  Kentucky  Scores  Another  for 
the  Famous  Bluegrass  State. 

One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  White  Orpington  is  its  great 
adaptability  to  all  climates,  writes  L.  L. 
Hagin  in  the  American  Poultry  Journal. 
We  hear  of  its  doing  well  in  all  localities; 
as  far  north  as  Alaska,  in  the  Tropics, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  and.  in  fact, 
in  every  section  of  the  world  where  the 
white  man  is.  I  know  of  no  breed  that  can 
acclimate  itself  as  readily  as  the  White 
Orpington.  This  has,  without  doubt,  made 
it  the  most  popular  of  all  standard  breeds 
of  poultry.  However,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  some  localities  are  superior  to  others 
for  rearing  and  breeding  stock.  Ever  since 
Daniel  Boone  started  the  first  settlement 
in  Kentucky  the  state  has  been  recognized 
as  the  nursery  for  all  forms  of  thorough- 
breds. It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
great  race  horses,  both  thoroughbred  and 
Standardbred,  born  and  reared  on  our 
wonderful  natural  acres  of  blue  grass.  The 
same  is  true  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  not  least, 
poultry.  I  attribute  my  success  greatly  to 
the  blue  grass  pastures  of  my  poultry 
yards,  and  believe  no  other  breeder  any- 
where in  this  country  has  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  so  great  a  climate,  acres  of 
virgin  sod,  and  the  best  of  water  with  ideal 
drainage.  Therefore,  I  make  the  statement 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
South,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  the  fore- 
most section  of  the  world  in  producing  all 
forms  of  poultry.  However,  it  has  been 
difficult  throughout  the  southern  states  to 
make  the  farmer  realize  the  great  oppor- 
tunity he  is  losing  in  not  considering  the 
importance  of  caring  for  and  rearing  the 
greatest  of  all  breeds  of  poultry,  the  White 
Orpington,  but  he  at  last  recognizes  its 
great  points  of  merit — splendid  table  quali- 
ties and  wonderful  egg  production. 

The  question  of  breeding  White  Orping- 
tons will  probably  interest  more  breeders 
and  beginners  than  any  other  subject  that 
one  might  discuss.  The  knowledge  that  I 
have  gained  in  regard  to  breeding  all  forms 
of  stock  I  have  arrived  at  through  hard 
reading,  lots  of  thought,  and  in  asking 
questions  of  all  breeders  that  I  knew,  and 
beinir  in  Kentucky  could  more  easily  get 
opinions  from  noted  breeders  than  in  any 
other  part   of  the  country. 

The  breeding  of  chickens,  is.  however,  to 
a  great  extent  different  from  the  breeding 
of  horses,  cows  or  hogs,  and  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  to  mate  a  breeding  pen  that  will 
produce  numerous  great  chicks  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  breed  a  great  race  horse  or  a 
'■"\\  that  has  a  great  milk  test.  This  state- 
ment may  surprise  a  great  many  beginners, 
as  they  will  consider  the  breeding  of  chiek- 
iens  not  a  very  difficult  subject  to  master. 
However,  it  is  true  on  account  of  the  great 
factor  of  atavism,  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  t  he  breeding  of  any  form 
of  animal.  Atavism  is  the  throw-back  to 
some  forefather,  and  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  how  few  pedigrees  there  are 
at  the  present  time  in  poultry,  one  must 
realize  that  a  bird  must  throw  back  to  a 
large  per  cent,  of  forefathers  that  the 
breeder  knows   nothing  of.     Unfortunately, 


Progressive 
Jones  says: 

"Get  More 
Bushels 
Per  Acre" 


I  know  of  farm  lands  in  Ontario,  and  in  the 
West,  too,  that  are  now  yielding  only  10  to 
15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  They 
used  to  yield  30  to  40.  What  a  loss  to  their 
owners! 

I  wonder  if  you  have  any  wheat  laud 
that  is  not  doing  its  duty  by  you.  If 
so,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  make  an  ap- 
plication of  Harab  No.  6  (cereal)  Fertiliz- 
er, putting  it  on  at  the  rate  of  about  300 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Harab 

FERTILE 


will  put  back  into  your  soil  the  plant  food  that  contin- 
ual cropping  has  taken  out.  Your  worn-out  land 
will  become  the  rich,  profit-making  soil  of  former  years. 
And  all  at  a  small  cost. 

Harab  Fertilizers  are  natural  Fertilizers.  They  are 
manufactured  from  blood,  bones,  etc.,  from  the  big 
Harris  Slaughter  Houses,  with  the  addition  of  Potash 
and  just  enough  quick-acting  Nitrates  and  Superphos- 
phates to  produce  well-balanced  Fertilizers,  which  feed 
the  plant  as  required  and  develop  it  to  early  maturity 
in    a   natural   way. 

But  what  you  want  first  is  the  Fertilizer  Booklet 
issued  by  the  Harris  Abattoir  Co.  It  gives  complete 
information  about  choosing  the  correct  Fertilizers  for 
barley,  oats,  rye  and  other  crops,  and  the  quantities 
to  use.  It's  a  mighty  interesting  booklet.  I  know, 
for  I've  read  it  myself.  The  Harris  people  assure  me 
they'll  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free.  It's  up  to  you  to 
show  you're  "A  Progressive." 

Yours  for  bigger  grain  crops, 

Progressive  Jones. 


The  Harris  Abattoir  Company,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  Investors'  Information  Service 
Is  Free  To  Subscribers 


Many  investors  have  got  information 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  from  this  service, 
as  well  as  from  the  weekly  edition  of  The 
Financial  Post  of  Canada. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  The  Post 
become  one  to-day  and  this  service  will  be 
free  to  you. 

The  Financial  Post  is  the  pre-eminent  in- 
vestor's paper  in  Canada,  and  gives  exclusive 

Saturdays,  $3  per  annum.     Single  copies,  10c.    United  States 
WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 


information    weekly    on    stocks,    bonds     and 
real  estate  conditions. 

A  special  analysis  is  made  of  financial  con- 
ditions of  various  industrial  corporations  and 
exclusive  news  as  to  earnings  and  prospects 
are  published  weekly. 

This  service  has  saved  money  for  others. 
Will  you  not  try  it  now? 

3.50  per  annum. 


The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 

"  The  Canadian  Newspaper  for  Investors" 
Toronto,  Canada 
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FAMOUS  FLEURY  PLOW. 


If  you  would  be  happy 
in  your  work  use  only  a 
If  you  have  never  used  a  FAMOUS  FLEURY  PLOW,  an  ORIGINAL 
No.  21,  a  DANDY,  a  No.  13,  or  a  No.  15A  (One-Horse),  you  have  wasted 
a  lot  of  horse  energy  (which  means  flesh-feed),  have  TIRED  yourself  out 
unnecessarily,  and  have  had  LESS  SATISFACTORY  results  in  the  field 
than  you  SHOULD  have  had.  But  the  old  adage  still  holds  true  — 
"IT'S  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND "  —  so  you  can 
YET  know  what  it  is  to  use  a  plow  LIGHTEST 
IN  DRAUGHT,  EASIEST  TO  HOLD,  and  doing 
the     FINEST     WORK     IN     THE     FIELD  —  a 


Famous     Fleury    Plow 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS 

Sold   by  JOHN   DEERE  PLOW  CO.  OF  WELLAND.  LIMITED 


AURORA,  ONTARIO 

TORONTO 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired 
article,  consult  our  service 
department. 

EVERY  month  Farmer's  Magazine  re- 
ceives letters  from  subscribers  stating 
that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain 
articles,  but  do  not  know  where  they  can  be 
procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous 
magazines  and  trade  publications,  as  also 
through  our  many  representatives  in  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns,  we  have  special 
facilities  for  procuring  information  about 
goods  and  articles,  and  these  are  at  the 
service  of  our  readers. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  re- 
ceive promptly  the  desired  information. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue, 
TORONTO. 

Please  lei  me  know  where  I  can  purchase. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 


Name . .  . 
Address. 


there  are  very  few  pedigrees  that  will  show 
any  bird  for  four  generations,  while  a  horse 
or  a  cow  can  be  traced  for  many  times  this 
number.  This  is  a  great  aid  to  the  breed- 
er of  the  larger  animals,  for,  by  referring 
tii  his  stud  book  and  studying  the  pedigrees, 
making-  notes  of  the  forefathers,  and 
breeding  for  points  that  he  wishes,  he  can 
expect  a  fairly  good  individual  showing  of 
the  points  that  he  is  looking  for.  But  the 
breeder  of  White  Orpingtons  is  handicap- 
ped at  the  start  in  not  being  able  to  refer 
to  a  stud  book,  and  cannot  tell  what  to  ex- 
pect or  what  to  guard  against  in  the  weaker 
points  of  the  forefathers. 

Many  breeders  of  White  Orpingtons 
keep  an  accurate  pen  pedigree.  By  a  pen 
pedigree  I  mean  marking  chicks  from  cer- 
(ain  pens,  but  these  are,  in  my  estimation, 
very  dangerous  beginnings  of  what  must 
be  the  starting  of  a  great  stud  book.  Take 
an  ideal  breeding  pen  of  eight  females  and 
a  male,  and  even  if  it  were  mated  up  with 
eight  full  sisters,  the  pedigree  of  which 
was  known  for  four  generations,  to  a  male. 
the  pedigree  of  which  was  also  known,  a 
great  many  people  would  consider  that  the 
chicks  from  this  mating  should  to  a  great 
extent  approach  the  ideal  that  they  are 
working  for.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  prove  by  referring  to  any  stud 
book  and  noting  the  breeding  powers  of 
full  sisters  or  full  brothers.  Full  sisters 
do  not  necessarily  breed  the  same  nor  do 
full  brothers.  Very  often  the  dam  or  the 
sire  that  is  not  nearly  so  close  to  the  ideal 
as  its  brother  or  sister  will  prove  the  great- 
est breeder.  I  am  only  considering  this  in 
detail  to  impress  how  necessary  it  is  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  by  trapnesting  and 
careful  marking.  When  a  breeder  plans  to 
raise  hundreds  of  birds  in  the  year  this 
may  not  seem  very  practical,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  practical,  and  the  only  way 
to  show  that  this  can  be  a  success  is  to 
mark  a  large  per  cent,  of  individual  mat] 
ings  each  year  from  one's  best  pens.  I 
think  you  must  agree  with  me  that  pen 
markings  are  hardly  worth  the  labor  except 
to  prove  the  quality  of  the  breeding  power 
of  the  male,  and  there  is  only  a  dangerous 
trap  in  regard  to  the  females,  but  that  in- 
dividual markings  should  and  must  be  the 
eventual  outcome  of  successful  breeding  of 
any  animal. 

In  my  experience  in  breeding  White  Orp- 
ingtons I  have  found  that  the  female  must 
be  a  large,  vigorous  bird,  and  should  be 
strong  in  the  sections  in  which  the  male  is 
weakest,  otherwise  the  chicks  will  not  show 
any  noticeable  improvement,  and  I  believe  | 
that  if  most  breeders  would  aim  to  im-l 
prove  their  females,  the  development  of  the 
breed  would  be  much  greater.  T  ursre  the!- 
breeders  of  White  Oriiinjrtons  to  keep  ac- 
curate records  of  individual  matimrs.  to 
aim  to  improve  their  females,  breeding 
from  large,  vigorous,  srood-colored  birds, 
and  T  feel  sure  that  the  next  three  or  four 
years  will  show  a  great  improvement  in  the 
White  Orpingtons  in  the  section  that  they 
are  now  weak  in.  The  question  of  color, 
size.  etc..  of  course,  does  not  play  the  most 
important  part,  as  the  real  value  of  any 
breed  of  poultry  is  its  claims  to  the  utility 
clauses — great  layers,  and  large,  full- 
breasted  birds  of  table  qualities. 
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Bv  GRASMERE 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  HAY. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  hay  crop  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  much  of  its  value 
has  been  wasted  owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  stalk  being  used  up  in  the  production 
of  seed.  The  hay  that  will  return  the 
greatest  percentage  of  available  nutriment 
to  the  live  stock  is  the  hay  that  is  cut  at 
or  near  the  blossoming  stage.  Timothy  hay 
should  never  be  left  beyond  the  second  blos- 
som. The  best  time  for  it  is  just  after  the 
first  pollen  has  fallen.  In  the  case  of  the 
mixed  hay  crops  this  will  answer  very  well 
for  the  clover  also.  Alfalfa  should  all 
have  been  cut  for  the  first  time  before  this 
month  opens.  Many  persons  leave  this  crop 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
so  as  to  secure  a  better  cutting.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  they  seriously  damage 
the  stand  for  another  year's  crop.  It  should 
not  be  delayed  later  than  the  time  when 
the  little  shoots  appear  at  the  crown.  The 
saving  of  the  hay  is,  of  course,  the  next 
important  step.  The  diligent  farmer  will 
see  that  the  hay  gets  as  little  rain  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  after  being  saved  it  is  stor- 
ed in  good  shape.  A  little  salt  used  in  the 
mow  is  a  good  thing.  The  all-hay  machin- 
ery, such  as  mowers  and  slings,  will  have 
been  properly  prepared  for  the  season,  so 
that  there  will  have  been  no  delay  when 
the   operations   start. 

THE  HOE  CROPS. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  in  growing 
corn,  potatoes,  and  roots,  as  far  as  this 
month  is  concerned,  lies  in  frequenl  cul- 
tivation. Constant  stirring  of  the  soil  al- 
lows the  air  to  get  through  and  promote 
nitrification.  This  has  been  proved  by  inc. 
and  1  believe  it  is  the  general  experience 
that  good,  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  a  coat  of 
manure.  Many  soils  would  be  better  dur- 
ing the  growing  time  for  an  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Efficiency  in  farming 
means  that  the  very  highest  yields   he  ob- 


tained in  every  case.  The  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  appearing  in  this 
issue  by  a  New  Brunswick  writer,  will  be 
of  much  service  to  the  busy  farmer.  He 
will  not,  possibly,  agree  with  everything  he 
says.  You  would  help  along  the  general 
wisdom  if  you  will  send  to  the  magazine 
your  ideas   on   the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 


HARVEST  TIME. 

The  harvesting  of  Canadian  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  possibly  oats,  will  begin  dur- 
ing this  month.  Already  the  harvest  line 
is  beginning  to  swing  up  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  first  wheat  is  cut.  Be 
sure  to  see  that  your  binder  is  in  working- 
order  at  once.  Take  a  rainy  day  to  attend 
to  this,  and  if  you  are  using  a  tractor,  that 
this  also  is  in  first-class  shape.  The  prairie 
farmer  should  consider  the  value  of  the 
sheaf-loader  also.  Many  threshermen  now 
carry  this  with  them,  and  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  such  is  done  he  is  likely  to 
get  the  preference.  You  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  cutting  a  road  around  your  field 
with    the    cradle,    even    in    the    small   farms 


A    prize    team    of   carriage    horses   at   one    of 
the  fall  fairs. 


"Ohio"  1913  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

*'Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  are  radical  — eclipse 
all  previous  efforts. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— a bsolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Patented  Direct  Drive 
is  secret  of  "Ohio*'  superiority  — the 
only  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact  —  low-speed  fan—  non-explosive 
—  non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure— no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.  Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 
50  to  250  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  catalog  today. 
A  postal  will  do. 

"Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264-page    book   mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 
Made  By  THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 
Sold  By  John  Deere  Plow  Co.. 
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Take  the 
Opinion  of 
Nine  out  of 
Ten  who  use 
Grindstones 


Buying  a  good  grindstone  can  be  made  a  matter 
of  certainty.  It  need  not  be  guesswork,  even 
though  you  yourself  are  not  an  expert.  Here  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Take  the  opinion  of  nine  out 
of  ten  manufacturers  of  tools  and  implements 
you  use.  They  know.  They  have  tried  every 
grindstone  that  promises  to  be  good,  with  the 
result  that  nine  out  of  ten  use 


tNLI- 


woTrOr 


Cleveland 
Grindstones 

It  is  the  grit  that  makes  these  stones  superior.  Do  not 
be  fooled  by  the  term  "Berea  Grit"  into  thinking  that 
you  are  getliiitfthe  tfenuineCleveland  grindstone;  "Berea 
Grit"  is  a  mere  geological  name  for  certain  sandstone 
without  reference  to  general  or  farm  grindstone  uses. 
The  expression  is  misleading  as  used  by  some  competi- 
tors, and  you  may  get  a  grindstone  that  will  pull  the 
"temper"  and  otherwise  ruin  expensive  tools. 
Send  for  our  Booklet,  "Sharp  Tools  Pay  Big*  * 
It  will  tell  you  some  interesting  and  definite  facts  about 
grindstones.  If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer,  ask  us. 

The  Clevf  (and  Stone  Co,  1109  Leader  Btdg.,  Cleveland  Ohio 


ONE  DOLLAR  OPENS  A  GOLD  BOND 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 


(by  mail  or  personally)  bearing 
G%  Interest  compounded  quar- 
terly on  all  amounts  as  re- 
ceived. Secured  by  Assets  of 
$.•(.000,000.00  and  Trust  Deed  of 
First  Mortgage  on  Montreal 
Realty. 

"Pay     In     any     amount — any 
time." 

MARCH,    TRUST    CO., 
Limited,     Montreal. 

Mall    free    Booklet    to 


NAME 


ADDRESS    (U) 
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HARVESTING  PEAS 


Twelve  Acres  a  Day,  Easily 

THE  TOLTON  PEA  HARVESTER 

is  not  a  complicated  machine,  but  an  Ingenuous  device  that  may  be  readily  attached  to  any 
mower  in  a  few  moments.  The  TOLTON  PEA  HARVESTER  is  quick,  labor-saving  and 
efficient.  It  bunches  peas  together  and  harvests  as  clean  as  can  be  done  with  a  scythe  and 
as  quickly  as  a  mower  cuts  hay,  doing  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  .1   day  with  ease. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog-  and  let  us  tell  you  who  our  agent  is  near  you. 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


Tolton  Bros.,  Limited 


Address 
Dept.   M 


Guelph,  Ont. 


Electric-Welded  Halter  Chains 


Quality 


iran 
The  kinds  that  do  not  break 


Ot-o/  I  More 
Z5/oIWeld. 


OCo7 1  More  ot-     I  More 

.«'-.  25     I  Strength 


Wear. 

SHORT  SMOOTH  LINKS.  STRONG  ATTACHMENTS. 

Sold  everywhere  that  good  goods  are  handled. 


MADE  BY 


Sold  by 
Jobbers. 


McKinnon  Chain  Co. 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 


Handled  by 
Dealers. 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and 
swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.     Technical  Book  Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 


of  Ontario  and  the  Hast.  By  reversing  the 
direction  any  good  binder  will  pick  up  al- 
most all  this  down  grain.  In  stooking  the 
wheat  it  may  be  well  t<>  set  it  up  firmly, 
and  cap  the  stooks  for  fear  of  rain. 

THE  SUMMER  FALLOW. 

Keep  the  summer  Tallow  stirred  just  as 
often  as  you  can  during  the  hot  weather 
of  this  month.  It  is  a  good  time  to  kill 
weeds,  and  the  use  of  the  disc  and  harrow 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  read  how  Mr.  Hill,  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  secures  his  good  oats. 
Farmers  who  are  preparing  for  fall  wheat 
should  have  the  ground  plowed  over  Ibis 
month.  Be  sure  not  to  leave  one  day's 
plowing  without  having  it  thoroughly  drag- 
ged to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture. This  is  particularly  important,  and 
the  results  will  be  just  as  much  less  as 
the  neglect  of  this  is. 


The   lady    diver  colliers  a   good   deal   of   the 
admiration  at  country  fair. 

WITH  THE  CATTLE. 

In  many  parts  of  Canada  the  dry  season 
this  year  has  made  pasture  a  little  diffi- 
culty with  live  stock  men.  The  man  who 
is  fast  making  himself  independent  of 
nature's  whims  is  the  man  with  the  silo. 
The  farmer  who  makes  much  money  will 
have  to  pasture  his  stock  less  and  use 
soiling  crops  and  silos  for  summer  feed- 
ing. "Making  the  Farm  Pay"  is  a  work 
recently  issued,  which  tells  how  the  farmer 
on  fifty  acres  can  earn  $2,000  salary  for 
himself,  from  general  mixed  farming,  and 
using  a  business  man's  common  sense  with 
all  his  operations.  Dairy  cows  will  fall  off 
in  yield  of  milk  much  this  month  if  they 
have  not  a  uood  supply  of  succulent  food. 
Be  careful  to  see  that  all  utensils,  such 
as  milk  cans  and  watering  troughs,  are  kept 
clean.  A  great  many  cheese  and  butter 
factories  are  improving  in  this  regard.  Last 
winter's  meetings  of  the  different  Dairy 
Men's  Associations  of  Canada  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  perfect  cleanliness  about 
the  factories.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any 
facory  having  a  nauseating  spot  near 
the  whey  tank,  or  indeed  anything  but  a 
spotlessly   clean  building   throughout. 

FEEDING  HOGS. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  read  in  the  daily 
papers  of  a  prominent  medical  health  offi- 
cer  of   an    Ontario   town      advocating     an  I 
establishment   of  municipal    piggeries    for 
the  disposal  of  garbage.     This  looks  like  af 
return    to   the    savage   period,   and    it    is   to 
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be  hoped  that  no  town  will  seriously  en- 
tertain this  proposal.  This  is  what  has 
done  the  pork  business  more  harm  than 
anything  else.  Who  wants  to  eat  garbage 
pork?  Let  the  garbage  be  turned  into  a 
fertilizer  plant,  where  it  can  be  disposed 
of  just  as  profitably.  Feeding  hogs  in  sum- 
mer is  a  simple  matter  for  the  person  who 
goes  at  it  in  the  proper  way.  A  movable 
fence,  clean  pasture,  and  good  water  are 
the  secrets  of  success.  Feed  charcoal  and 
sulphur  where  the  pigs  do  not  get  outdoors, 
and  keep  the  pens  free  from  vermin  by  the 
use  of  good  disinfectants. 

HORSES  ON  THE  FARM. 

Horses  are  such  a  good  price  in  Canada 
just  now  that  nothing  but  the  best  treat- 
ment is  generally  being  given  to  the  brood 
mares  and  colts,  as  well  as  the  working 
horses  during  the  summer  months.  The  sore 
shoulder  on  a  horse  is  an  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  judgment  and  care  in  the  driver. 
Washing  the  shoulders  with  salt  water 
after  the  hard  day's  work  is  a  good  thing. 
Thorough  grooming,  good  food,  and  a  cool 
night  in  the  pasture  is  what  makes  the 
horse  full  of  spirit. 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Do  not  neglect  the  July  garden.  Every 
farmer  should  have  his  garden  so  fixed 
that  he  can  cultivate  it  with  a  horse.  It 
will  pay  to  take  the  men  off  the  field  dur- 
ing this  month  to  give  the  garden  a  thor- 
ough hoeing.  Do  not  leave  it  all  to  the 
wife  and  then  wonder  why  the  garden  does 
not  yield  a  sufficient  supply  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Cucumbers  planted  this  month 
will  yield  many  gherkins  before  frost. 
Nitrate  of  soda  will  hasten  the  growth. 
Even  potatoes  planted  this  month  have 
been  known  to  yield  well,  especially  in  the 
Western  rich  soils.  A  gentleman  in  Ed- 
monton gave  the  writer  last  year  a  potato 
that  was  over  six  inches  long  that  was 
planted  on  the  twelfth  of  July.  Radishes 
and  lettuce  may  be  sown  in  a  rich  portion 
of  the  garden  for  use  later  on.  Much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with  cut 
worms.  An  application  of  salt  to  the  soil 
before  planting  often  has  a  good  effect  in 
killing  them.  The  asparagus  bed  will  be 
done  for  this  year.  Keep  up  the  cultiva- 
tion and  apply  a  good  dressing  of  salt  to 
insure  a  good  stand  for  next  year.  Plow 
up  the  old  three-year-old  strawberry  bed 
j  and  plant  it  to  late  cabbage  or  some  such 
i  crop.  If  you  want  some  quality  with  your 
tomatoes  set  a  six-foot  stake  beside  eacli 
plant  and  prune  to  ;i  single  stem.  Tie  this 
to  the  stake  and  continue  to  pinch  off  the 
shoots  for  a  few  weeks.  Put  some 
'liquid  manure  around  the  plant  once  a 
I  week. 

IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  spray  your  or- 
| chard  trees  again  tins  month  with  ilie  same 
-tli  of  solution  that  you  used  in  the 
third  spray.  Cultivation  should  cease  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  month  and  a 
'lover  crop  be  sown  to  hasten  the  ripen- 
"ig  of  the  new  wood.  Pay  attention  to 
the  work  that  is  being  .lone  at  your  local 
demonstration  orchard.  Make  a  resolve  to 
cut  from  the  fence  rows  all  useless  apple 
and    wild    cherry    trees    that    harbor    pests. 


Ig'THE  FARM   GATE   QUESTION 


A^THAT  farm  gates  are  you  thinking  of  getting 

'  *  for  your  farm?  Choose  carefully.  Get  gates  that 
won't  sag,  bend,  break,  burn  blow  down  or  rot.  Get  gates 
that  will  raise  as  shown,  to  let  small  stock  through,  or  to  lift 
over  snow  in  winter.     In  short,  get 

CLAY  IS  GATES 


You'll  run  no  risk  of  any  kind  if  you  purchase  Clay  Gates.      We  guarantee 
them  absolutely.     You  can  try  them  for  60  days  free.     Clay  Gates  are  made 
tor     must  rated     price     list.  in  many  sty]es  and  sizes_a  gate  for  every  purpose, 

/""  ATTQ     arc  made  of  tubular  steel  of  large  diameter — far  stronger  than  gas-pipe  or  tee- or  angle-iron;    and 


Send 

CLAY 

The  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited,  34  Morris  Street,  Guelph,  Ont. 


of  heavy  wire  mesh  fabric.     Easy  to  set  up.     Extremely  light  and  strong.     Last  a  lifetime. 


a  good,  quick,  certain  cure  for  Caked  Bag,  Garget, 
('happed  or  Sore  Teats,  Inflamed  Udder,  Hard 
Milkers,  etc.  ?  Then  try  Tippers  Cows  Relief — a 
soothing,  healing,  penetrating  antiseptic  which    gives 

satisfaction  to  99%  of  its  users.     Pleasant  to  use  ;  harmless 

to  man  and  beast. 

T I PPERS 

ws  Relief 


A  Siuth  Wales  Customer  ivrites: -16-4-1913. 

"  Saved    me    p  unds.      1    have    not    lost    a    single 

quarter  since  1  began  using  it." 

And  a  Shropshire  Farmer—"  Send  a 
large  tin  of  Cows  Relief  for  Mammitis.  I 
never  knew  it  to  fa  I." 

Sample  Tin  SO  cents.     No.  2  size  81.50. 
N  No.  3,  $3.00.     No.  4,  $5.00. 

Any  size  sent  pos  free  to  any  Post  Office  in 
Canada  on  receipt  of  price. 

BUYING    AGENTS    WANTED. 
PPEH  81  Son,   The  Veterinary  Chemical  Works. 
BIRMINGHAM,    ENGLAND. 


WILL  PLEASE  YOU 


THE  WATERLOO  CHAMPION 


has  been  lm\iii_:  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Dominion  Farmers  for  over  30  years  and  is  still  tin-  tanners 
favorite.  In  capacity,  its  simplicity  and  its  light  running  qualities  have  placed  ii  foremost  on  the 
market.  We  are  proud  to  recommend  it  to  new  friends — to  our  old  friends  it  needs  no  further  recom- 
mendation. They  have  proved  it  to  l>.-  basl  for  thoroughly  threshing  and  for  saving  all  the  grain.  To 
avoid  threshing  troubles  use  the  Waterloo  Champion. 

SEND    FOR    1913    COMPLETE    CATALOGUE 

The  Word  "Waterloo**  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office: 
Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  Waterloo,  Ont.  Regina,  Set 
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Here  It  Is 


The  Famous  Little 
Wettlauffer 


No.  O  Mixer 


The  Wettlauffer  Concrete  Mixer  is  specially  adapted  for  all  Farm  Concrete 
Work — Brick,  Block,  Barn  Floors,  Foundations  and  Silo  building. 

The  Wettlauffer  Concrete  No.  0  Mixer  mixes  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and 
makes  a  concrete  that  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  by  hand  as  has  been 
proven  by  Government  test. 

Will  Earn  Money  For  You 

The  usefulness  and  labor-saving  of  this  machine  to  the  farmer  himself  is 
only  one  of  its  many  great  advantages.  You  can  earn  money  by  doing  work  for 
your  neighbors,  or  lending  the  machine  out  when  not  in  use  for  your  own 
requirements. 

Then  consider  the  better  results  in  building,  at  a  smaller  cost  than  by  hand 
mixing  methods,  the  saving  of  extra  employment  and  the  ease  in  which  the  work 
can  be  done. 

Send  for  our  booklet  which  explains  the  many  uses  of   this  famous  mixer. 
WRITE  TO  THE  FARMER'S  DEPT. 

WETTLAUFFER  BROTHERS 

178  SPADINA  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Be   Successful 

Many  energetic  young  men  find  it  hard  to  accumulate  sufficient 
capital  to  start  them  towards  success.  We  have  scores  of  such  persons 
now  adding  a  substantial  increase  to  their  weekly  income  placing 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive  agricultural 
men. 

It  is  your  aim  to  qualify  yourself  for  some  higher  position  than  that 
which  you  now  hold?  We  can  assist  you  no  matter  whether  you  wish 
to  take  a  course  at  some  particular  school,  a  business  college,  or  a 
salesmanship  training. 

This  work  will  not  interfere  with  your  regular  duties.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  spend  a  few  hours  each  week  in  the  interests  of  our  publi- 
cation. We  give  you  all  the  assistance  that  is  necessary  to  make  good 
besides  a  practical  training  in  meeting  men  in  a  business  manner.  Write 
us  to-day  for  all  details. 

MacLean  Publishing  Company 


Farm  Information  in  Bulletins 
and  Books 

(Continued  from  Page  86.) 

CELERY  CULTURE. 

The  celery  industry  of  Michigan  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Agriculture  College  at  East  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan. This  pamphlet  goes  into  the  whole 
question  of  celery  growing  and  is  invalu- 
able to  the  person  who  wants  to  grow  and 
successfully  market  this  paying  vegetable. 
It  can  be  had  by  writing  to  that  depart- 
ment. 

THE  TENT  CATERPILLARS. 


143-149  University  Avenue 


Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Farms  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  circular  on  "Tent  cater- 
pillars," by  Mr.  J.  M.  Swaine,  Assistant 
Entomologist  for  Forest  Insects,  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Entomology. 

This  publication  discusses  the  defoliat- 
ing tent  caterpillars  which  were  so  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  parts  of  eastern  Can- 
ada during  the  season  of  1912.  A  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
insects,  and  their  life  histories  and  habits 
are  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  The 
American  Tent  Caterpillar  constructs  the 
large  silken  tents  in  May  and  June,  so 
well  known  by  all  owners  of  fruit  trees, 
and  from  these  retreats  the  caterpillars 
emerge  to  feed  upon  the  nearby  foliage. 

Copies  of  this  publication.  Entomological 
Circular  No.  1,  Experimental  Farms,  may  I 
be  obtained  from  the  Publications  Bi-anch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

ORCHARD  SPRAYING. 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion lias     just  issued     Bulletin  212     which 
gives  the  detailed   results  of  the  spraying 
experiments  carried  on  at  Highmoor  Farm  : 
during  the  summer  of  1012. 

The    experiments   of   last   season    includ- 
ed over  200  Ben  Davis  trees,  yielding  on 
[he  average  nearly  3  barrels  of  fruit  per 
tree.      These   experiments    were   along   two  I 
definite  lines.     In  the  first  the  efficiency  of  | 
certain  sprays  in  the  control  of  apple  scab 
was    rested   and   in   the   second    the    object 
was  to  determine  the  effectiveness   of  dif- i 
ferent  forms  of  arsenicals  in  the  control  of! 
insect  pests.     In  boih   cases  the  effects  of 
the   different     fungicides  and     insecticides  I 
upon   both   foliage   and   fruit   of  the  apple 
trees  were  given   careful   consideration. 

A  copy  of  Bulletin  212  will  be  sent  to 
any  resident  of  Maine  upon  request  to 
Director  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Orono.  Maine. 
To  non-residents  of  Maine  the  price  is  10 
cents  which  must  be  sent  in  coin  or  other 
currency.  Postage  stamps  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 

CATTLE  AND  THE  WARBLE  FLY. 

Cattle  raisers  in  almost  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada are  familiar  witli  the  small  lumps 
that  appear  on  the  backs  of  their  animals 
during  the  winter  months  and  from  which 
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white  grubs  or  maggots  emerge  at  a  later 
date.  Many  theories  exist  as  to  the  exact 
life  history  of  the  insect,  known  as  the 
Warble  Fly.  of  which  the  white  grub  is  the 
larva.  The  opinion  generally  held  that  the 
egss  are  laid  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle, 
and  when  hatched  work  their  way  beneath 
the  skin,  is  proved  by  careful  investigation 
to  be  incorrect.  Dr.  Seymour  Hadwin,  1st 
Assistant  Pathologist  of  the  Health  of 
Animals  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  claims  that  the  eggs  are  not  laid 
on  the  back  but  on  the  legs  of  the  cattle. 
This  appears  to  bear  out  the  theory  that 
the  newly  hatched  insects  are  licked  by  the 
animals  and  thus  taken  into  the  system 
and  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  backs 
where  they  develop  beneath  the  skin. 
To  throw  light  on  this  phase  of  the  subject 
Dr.  Hadwin  has  written  a  bulletin,  which 
is  numbered  16  of  the  Health  of  Animals 
Branch,  dealing  with  the  economic  aspect 
of  warble  flies. 

This  bulletin  of  twenty  pages,  which  is 
the  first  to  have  been  issued  on  the  subject 
in  Canada,  is  helpfully  illustrated.1  Copies 
will  be  mailed  in  response  to  applications 
made  for  it  to  the  Publications  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 


CO-OPERATION    AND    FRUIT     GROW- 
ING. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  apple  growing  in  Canada  are  aware  that 
single  handed  it  has  been  very  difficult,  yes 
almost  impossible,  to  succeed  in  orchard- 
ing beyond  a  few  trees,  and  that  only  since 
co-operation  became  a  strong  factor  in  the 
enterprise  has  the  industry  become  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  and  prosperous 
basis.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  past 
century  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  parts 
of  Ontario  to  see  splendid  orchards  chop- 
ped down  for  firewood.  Growers  could  get 
little  more  for  their  fruit  than  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  producing  it  and  so 
the  industry  had  little  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  as  a  last  resort  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  industry  began.  That 
it  has  succeeded  and  with  it  the  commer- 
cializing of  the  apple  industry  on  a  large 
scale  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  as 
already  there  have  been  organized  through- 
out Canada  no  less  than  106  co-operative 
societies  and  the  number  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

po  outline  in  more  or  less  detail  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  the  more  desir- 
abl- methods  to  adopt  inputting  these 
principles  into  practice  and  the  objects  to 
be  gained  in  apple  growing  by  their  adop- 
tion there  has  been  issued  from  Ottawa  a 
comprehensive  bulletin  entitled  "Co-oper- 
ation and  Fruit  growing."  It  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alex.  McNeil,  Chief  of 
the  Fruit  Division  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  of  the  day  on 
the  subject  of  fruit  culture,  commerce"  and 
co-opera!  ion. 

The  work  is  issued  as  bulletin  Mo.  38  of 
the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commission- 
er's series  and  is  for  general  distribution 
by  the  Publications  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 


It's  A  Pleasure  To  Use 
These   Telephones 


They  are  the  clearest-talking  and  loud- 
est ringing  bridging  telephones  on  the 
market.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be 
superior  in  design,  material  and  work- 
manship. They  have  several  exclusive 
features  that  add  to  their  efficiency. 
Made  in  wall  phones,  as  illustrated,  and 
desk  or  table  styles.  If  you  are  oper- 
ating a  telephone  line  and  not  using  our 
telephones  and  equipment,  write  for  our 
Free  Trial  Offer.  If  there  is  no  tele- 
phone line  in  your  locality,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  organize  an  in- 
dependent municipal  or  local  company. 
Ask  for  our  No.  3  Bulletin — containing 
the  latest  information  about  building 
telephone  lines — Also  No.  4,  describing 
our  magneto  telephones,  is  free  on 
request. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co, 

Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 


What  We  Claim   for  the  Aylmer  Double 
Cylinder  Double  Acting 
Force  Pump 

By  working  the  cylinder  instead  of  the  plunger  we  have  the  most  power- 
ful   Force   Pump  ever   placed   on   the  market,   for   the  following   reasons: 

FIRST. — There  is  no  packing-box  to  cause  friction  and  leakage,  thereby 
Stopping;    the   force    of   the    water. 

skcond. — There  are  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  causes  a  steady 
solid    forced   stream,   and   thereby   a   much   larger   quantity   of   water. 

THIRD. — The  water  does  not  settle  back  on  the  valves  between  strokes, 
being  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  by  the  use  of  cocks  the  water  can  be 
delivered  at  different  points  from  the  same  pump. 

FOURTH. — By  having  a  vent  four  feet  below  the  platform  so  as  to  let 
the  water  out  of  the  Stand,  and  by  placing  the  cylinders  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe,  they  are  perfectly  balanced,  anil 
are  always  primed  and  ;i   positive  anti-freezing  pump. 

FIFTH. — By   attaching   a    windmill   to   one   cylinder,   the   other   one   is   free 
to  be  worked   by   hand   without   detaching  the  mill,   thereby   giving  the  advanl 
age  of  two  single,  or  one  double  acting  pump,  as  the  cylinders  are  independent 
of  each   other. 

SIXTH. — With  one  of  these  pumps  in  your  well  or  cistern,  you  have  a  home 
fire  engine,  as  they  can  be  made  ready  in  one  minute  by  a  simple  attachment  for  connecting  a 
hose,    to    throw    a    continuous    stream    of   water. 

The  working  rods  can  he  shifted  on  the  handle  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  party  operating 
pump,  so  that  women  or  children  can  easily  work  them,  and  the  rods  being  outside,  the  full 
capacity  oi  the  pipe  is  secured.  The  handles  are  well  set  up,  so  thai  the  natural  bend  of  the 
elbow  gives  all  the  stroke  required,  and  they  are  without  doubt  I  he  most  durable  and  easv 
working   pumps  on    the   market. 

Easy   Working — Always   Primed — Never  Freezes. 
In    case   of   Are   has   no   equal.     Ask    for   descriptive   catalogue   and    price    list. 

Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AYLMER  [PUMP  &  SCALE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

AYLMER,  ONTARIO 
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The  Massey-Harris 
Binder  you  can  depend 
the  Time  and  Ei 


A  Simple  and  Reliable  Binder  which  is  easy  to  handle  and  easy 
on    the    horses— the    most    convenient    and    lightest     running 
Binder  on  the  market  to-day.  ..... 

Strong  Steel  Frame  thoroughly  braced  and  trussed. 

Double  Truss  keeps  Drive  Wheel   true. 

Drive   Wheel   is   very    strong     and     equipped    with 

Traction  Lugs. 
Steel  Grain  Wheel ;  substantial  and  strong,  protected 

by  Divider,  does  not  run  down  grain. 
Cutting  Mechanism  effective  under  all  conditions. 
Floating  Elevator,  front  and  rear. 
Easily  Adjusted  Reel— one  Lever  does  it  all. 
Elevator  Chain  runs  outside  of  all   Sprockets. 
Effective  Divider  —  Folds  for  Transport. 
Convenient  Operating  Levers  within  easy  reach. 
Perfect  Knotter;  always  ties  and  always  ties   tight. 
Three  Discharge  Arms  ensure  positive  discharge  of 
the  sheaf. 


Massey-Harris    Co.,    Limited. 


Head  Offices-TORONTO.    CANADA. 

Branches  at  — 

Montreal,  Moncton.  Winnipeg,  Regina, 

Yorkton,        Calgary,        Edmonton. 

—  Agencies    Everywhere.  — 


Saskatoon, 


P  To  Kit    Lice  and  Mites 

T 

S   PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY.   LTD 
Toronto 


on  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use 
PRAT  I S      POWDERED      LICE     KILLER 

2r*v   Lin  (I   ,S(lc   per  package 

and     PRATTS     LIQUID     LICE     KILLER 

35c  quart;  SI  gallon 

Bach  the  best  of  Ita  kind 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 

160-panp  poultry  book  4c  by  mail 


P 

A 

T 
T 
S 


You  Can  Increase  Your  S 

By  acting  as  our  special  representative  in  your 
spare  time.  We  have  hundreds  of  energetic 
young  men  makine  big  money  getting  subscrip- 
tions for  Maclean's  Magazine. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 


MR.  BUSINESS  MAN 

You  are  soon  going  to  put  your  country  house 
in  order.     Do  not  neglect  to  provide  for  a 

Running  Water  Supply. 

The  RIFE  RAM  makes  tbls 
possible.      It    operates    wltb 
any   fall  from   2   to  50  feet.i 
aud    will   pump   to  a   height 
3   to  25  times   the  fall. 
Works   Day   and    Night. 
If   you   have  a  flow  of  3  or 
more    gallons     per     minute 
from     the    spring,     artesian 
well,        brook,        or        river 
WRITE     FOR     OUR    FREE 
OTHER   INFORMATION. 

■IFE  ENGINE  CO.,       2134 Trinity  BI<U.,N«w  YorkCWr 


CATALOGUE 


Early  Maturity  in  Beef  Breeds 

The  work  of  Bakewell,  the  first  of  Bri- 
tain's systematic  breeders,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  all  subsequent  efforl  in  the  early 
finishing-  of  cattle  for  the  block,  says  the 
Breeder's  Gazette.  His  methods  of  selec- 
tion and  breeding-  were  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  animals  that  would  quickly 
accumulate  flesh  and  fat.  for  in  the  early 
days  of  cattle  feeding  fat.  as  apart  from 
the  well-mixed,  marbled  flesh  now  in  favor, 
was  a  desideratum.  Bakewell  worked  on 
the  principle  that  "the  smaller  tlie  bone  the 
truer  the  shape,''  which  to  a  very  marked 
extent  governs  the  ideas  of  cattle  breeders 
of  the  present  day.  What  Bakewell  did 
with  his  Long-horns  in  scientifically  mat- 
ing so  that  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
carcass  might  carry  the  best  cover  of 
flesh,  is  still  the  guiding  principle. 

But  we  have  advanced  far  since  1750. 
about  the  date  of  Bakewell's  chief  work. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  Charles  Colling-  was 
born,  a  year  after  his  brother  Robert.  As 
young  men  of  a  little  over  thirty  years  they 
returned  from  studying-  the  systems  so 
successfully  pursued  by  Bakewell  at  Dish- 
ley.  The  beginning-  of  their  life-work,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Short-horn,  marked 
an  important  era  in  British  live  stock 
breeding  and  feeding.  In  the  principles 
which  they  followed  they  kept  steadily  be- 
fore them  the  goal  of  early  maturity."  The 
struggle  which  characterized  these  days. 
between  the  votaries  of  the  Long-horn  and 
the  Short-horn,  took  place  largely  on  issues 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  beef.  One  of 
the  first  changes  the  Brothers  Colling 
effected  was  to  demonstrate  to  breeder 
Short-horn  cattle  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
give  the  importance  that  had  hitherto  been 
accorded  size  of  bone  alone. 

Similarly.  Benjamin  Tomkins,  the  elder, 
set  up  a  like  standard  in  his  breeding  of 
Herefords.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  de- 
vote attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  for 
beef  purposes,  and  one  of  the  first  marked 
changes  which  he  brought  about  was  the 
lessening  of  size  by  shortening  the  leg  and 
refining  the  bone. 

The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury saw  Scotland's  earliest  Short-horn 
breeder.  Robertson  of  Ladykirk.  accomplish 
great  things  for  that  breed.  John  Rennie 
of  Phantassie,  a  disciple  of  Robertson's, 
brought  the  movement  a  stage  further  when 
in  1821  lie  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Societv  the  de- 
sirability of  holding  a  fat  stock  show. 

Further  north,  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillor 
was  showing  wlial  the  native  cattle  of 
Angus  could  do  in  the  way  of  early  matur- 
ity. He  exhibited  at  the  London  Smith- 
field  show,  while  cattle  feeding-  was  still  in 
its  infancy  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  while 
cattle  of  from  six  to  eight  years  old  were 
heing  sold  thence  for  the  stores  of  Green- 
land whale  ships.  William  Hay,  of  She- 
thin,  who  died  in  1854  and  whose  name  is 
well-known  in  connection  with  the  breeding 
of  Scotch  Short-horns,  was  one  of  the  G 
of  Aberdeenshire's  farmers  to  substitute 
the  feeding  of  cattle  at  home  for  droving 
them  south  as  lean  cattle  for  the  pashm  s 
of  the  more  agriculturally  advanced  Eng- 
lish   counties. 
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How  I  Raised  My  $1,500  Oats 

(Continued  from  Page  14.) 

Woolwich.  I  spent  fourteen  years  at 
llris  traue  during  which  time  my  fam- 
ily began  to  grow  up  around  me.  As 
these  left  school  they  were  taught  a 
trade  and  about  this  time  came  a  bnd 
break  in  ray  fortune.  The  firm  I  had 
been  ft  work  with  failed  in  business 
md  was  sold.  I  secured  another  job 
ivith  an  electrical  engineering  firm 
Bach  was  at  Woolwich,  but  the  pay  was 
■satisfactory.  I  became  discontented 
■hough  all  my  sons  were  in  good  jobs. 
We  could  not  see  anything  ahead  of  us 
ind  our  attention  was  directed  to  Can- 
tda  through  the  magnificent  stories 
hat  were  being  printed  in  England. 
Kese  told  of  the  golden  opportunities 
waiting  tho-e  going  to  Canada.  Ac- 
•ordingly,  we  sold  our  home  and  threw 
n  our  luck  with  the  Barr  colony,  sail- 
ng  from  England  in  1903.  on  the  Lake 
Manitoba,  reaching  Lloydminster  about 
nine  of  that  vear. 


Professor  Day  among  the  June 

excursionist-.         ^  Page  x 


FROST  aWOOD 

BINDERS 

GET  ALL  THE  WHEAT 


Do  you  lose  lodged  crop? 
Does  your  binder  thresh 
your  wheat  out  while 
binding? 


.X 
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(HE  famous  Frost 
&  Wood  is  so  per- 
fect in  balance  that 
when  down  grain 
is  encountered  the  table 
can  be  readily  tilted  and  the 
reel  thrown  forward  to  pick 
up  lodged  crop.  The  opera- 
tor does  not  have  to  strain  or 
stretch  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments^—  every  lever  is  con- 
venient and  easily  adjusted. 
No  matter  how  tangled  the 
straw,  it  is  elevated  smoothly 
and  swiftly.  This  is  because  the 
f canvasses  automatically  adjust 
themselves  to  heavyorlightcrop. 
And  on  the  deck  the  straw  is 
sent  to  the  packers  steadily — no 
bunching  or  crowding,  so  ripe 
grain  is  not  threshed  out  of  the 
heads.    From  the  standing  crop  to 
the  sheaf,  Frost  &  Wood  Binders  do 


GET  OUR  BOOK 

SEND  to-day  for  our 
"Binder"  Book,  and 
learn  every  detail  of 
the  Frost  &  Wood  ma- 
chine. The  roller  bear- 
ings mean  speed  and 
light  draft.  The  eccen- 
tric sprocket  means  a 
tightly-bound  sheaf 
without  strain  on  ma- 
chine or  team.  The  per- 
fect elevator  design  pre- 
vents threshing  or 
choking.  The  steel 
framework  is  braced  to 
withstand   rough  land. 

This  is  as  near  an 
ideal  binder  as  you  can 
buy.  It  has  70  years 
of  skill  and  knowledge 
behind  it. 

Get  the  book  to-day. 


not  waste  any  grain. 


the  FROST  &  WOOD   COMPANY  LIMITED 

SMITHS  FALLS 
Montreal  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Sold  in  Western  Canada  and  Western  Ontario  by  the         ioo 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  Limited 

BRANTFORD       WINNIPEG 


5ILD  FILLER5 

Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.    Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  4oe  fargo  st.,  batavia.  ill.,  u.  s  a 
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See  Those  Lugs! 


They're  Hart-Parr  "Hold-Fast"  Lugs 

They  Enable  the  Hart-Parr  "27"  To  Work  Where 
No  Other  Tractor  Can 

When  you  buy  a  tractor,  get  one  that  eau  go  into  your  fields,  do  your  work  and  stick 
to  the  job,  rain,  storm  or  sunshine.  One  that  will  stay  on  top  of  the  ground  and  not 
mire,   even    in    extremely   soft   soil. 

A  wet  season  cannot  put  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr  "27"  out  of  commission.  Soft  soil 
holds  no  terrors  for  it.  It  will  work  in  fields  so  soft  that  other  tractors  cannot  venture 
upon  without  miring.  The  combination  of  Hart-Parr  wave  form  driver  lugs  and  Hart-Parr 
"Hold  Past"  extension  lugs,  alone  make  this  possible. 

You  have  heard  of  the  unequalled  efficiency  of  our  wave  form  driver  lugs.-  They  give  :il% 
greater  surface  contact  than  smooth-tired  drivers  with  wedge-shaped  lugs.  But  Hart-Parr  "Hold 
Fast"  extension  lugs  are  something  new  and  a  remarkable  improvement  over  anything  ever  designed 
Ini-  the  purpose.  They  take  the  place  of  cumbersome  and  costly  extension  rims.  But  don't  think 
01  them  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter.  They  are  not  only  cheaper  but  vastly  more  efficient 
Cost  one-third  less  than  extension  rims.  Give  25%  greater  grip  on  the  soil.  In  a  wet  season  they 
enable  you  to  finish  all  your  field  work  many  days  sooner  than  you  otherwise  eould,  because  thev 
prevent   niinng   in   soft   soil.     Soon   pay  for  themselves   in   the   time  thev   save   you 


ART-PAR 

OIL  TRACTORS   - 


They  Grip  the 
Ground  Like  a 
Horse's  Toe 

Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  lugs  strike  the  ground 
like  the  toe  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Hold  to  it  with 
bulldog  grip,  prevent  slippage,  pull  out  of  the 
ground  straight  away,  without  tearing  it  up. 
and  are  self-cleaning.  I»o  not  in  the  least  injure 
or  pack  the  soil.  Are  equally  efficient  in  virgin 
sod    or   on    plowed    ground. 

Made  of    Tough    Durable    Steel 

Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  lugs  are  made  of  flat 
steel  bars  of  unusual  toughness  and  durability. 
They  are  15  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  and  %  in.  thick, 
w  ith  lower  edge  bent  at  an  angle  of  135  degrees 
from    the    blade.      When    fastened    in    place    they 


R 


extend  7%  in.  over  the  outer 
edge  of  the  drive  wheels  and 
project  2%  in.  above  the  crest 
of  the  driver  lugs.  They  are 
made  to   last,   will  not  break    off 

nor   twist   out   of  shape,   and    cannot   clog   in    the 

stickiest   mud. 

Simple  and  Easy  to  Put  On 
Or  Take  Off 

To  put  on  or  detach  Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast" 
lugs  is  simple,  and  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes.  Each  lug  fits  into  the  hollow  between 
two  driver  lugs.  The  blade  rests  against  the  side 
of  the  driver  lug.  A  single  large  bolt  and  nut 
keep  the  "Hold  Fast"  lug  securely  and  firmly  In 
plate.  It  cannot  jar  loose  and  fall  off.  To  detach 
it.  simply  unscrew  the  nut  and  pull  out  the  bolt. 


'-••* 


Cut    shows    how 

pull    out    straight    away 


'    lugs    grip    the  ground    and 
without    tearing  up  soil. 


Only  One  Of  Many  Fine  Features 

Every  detail,  every  part  of  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  is  just  as  simple,  original  and  efficient  as  these 
"Hold  Fast"  lugs.  We  build  this  tractor  almost  entirely 
of  steel  made  to  special  formula,  and  in  our  own  steel 
foundry.     No   other   tractor  concern   operates   its   own   steel 

t Iry.      We   have    reduced    the    number   of   manufactured 

parts  in  this  tractor  to  300.  All  other  tractors  contain  800 
to  1.500.  The  drive  wheels  are  solid  steel  castings — not 
built  up  nor  pieced.  Casting  them  solid  does  away  with 
several  hundred  small  parts,  insures  lightest  weight,  yet 
greatest  strength.  One  of  these  wheels,  under  test,  with- 
stood a  pile  driver  blow  of  216,000  pounds  without  show- 
ing a  crack  or  break.  This  same  margin  of  strength  ami 
safety  we  build  into  every  part — frame,  gears  and  all. 
The  reason  Hart-Parr  Tractors  are  superior  to  all  others 
is  because  we  build  them  so  from  the  foundation,  up.  We 
have  a  size  for  every  farm.  One  of  them  will  exactly  meet 
>  on-   power   needs. 

Get  Our  Literature 

Write  to-day  for  fine  catalog,  special  circulars  on  (lie 
Hart-Parr    line,    and     literature    on    power    farming    costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  Main  Street,   Portage   la  Prairie,   Manitoba 

67   West   23rd  Streett  Saskatoon,   Sask. 

1626  8th  Avenue,   Regina,   Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO. 
335  8th  Avenue   West,   Calgary,  Alberta 


COMING  BACK 


Many  investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  flocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
not  offering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND    FOR    PARTICULARS    TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1024  9th  St.  East  CALGARY,  ALTA 


Three  Western  Canada 
Bargains 

160  acres  improved,  one  mile  from  town,  $1600.00 
320  acres  improved.  \'A  miles  from  town,  $22.00 

per  acre. 

480   acres.   4  miles   from   town,  with   8   horses,   10 

cows,   all   implements   and    household    furniture. 

all  for  $32.00  per  acre. 

Small  cash    payment.      Balance,  easy  terms   in 
M^  ,  all  of  above. 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

REGINA,        -        -        SASKATCHEWAN 


Making  Money  With  Green 
Mountains 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 

done  it  for  less.  This  year  I  have  con- 
tracted for  the  crop  to  be  grown  on  my 
farm  at  so  much  per  bbl.  delivered  at 
my  potato  house  this  fall.  The  man 
who  is  doing  this  for  me  has  been  with 
me  a  number  of  years  and  he  finds  all 
labor  while  I  find  equipment,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  land.  This  method  will 
cost  me  some  more  than  doing  it  my- 
self, but  in  my  case  my  object  will,  I 
think,  justify  the  means. 

A  crop  of  potatoes  raised  for  around 
fifty  cents  per  bbl.  are  already  half  sold 
at  a  good  profit.  I  have  known  potato 
farmers  to  clean  up  over  one  thousand 
dollars  in  a  single  year  off  their  potato 
patch,  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres. 
Such  results  as  these  are  encouraging 
and  are  an  object  lesson  to  those  whose 
returns  fall  short  of  this  figure  when 
raising  potatoes. 

A  good  many  New  Brunswick  pota- 
toes are  sold  in  bulk,  when  shipped 
from  here  and  we  always  have  to  give 
ninety  lbs.  for  a  bag.  We  have  been 
told  that  when  these  potatoes  are  un- 
loaded and  bagged  up  that  eighty  to 
eighty-five  lbs.  make  a  bag.  The  con- 
sumer who  has  such  a  bag  delivered  to 
him  in  our  large  cities  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  blame  for  this  does  not 
lie  with  the  shipper  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  price  depends  on  quality,  color 
and  to  what  market  the  shipper  is  ca- 
tering to,  whether  it  be  for  seed  or  table 
stock.  Farmers  get  on  an  average 
about  one  dollar  per  bbl.  in  the  fall 
when  hauling  from  the  field  and  the 
shipper  has  to  add  his  charges  to  this. 
A  high-class  seed  trade  will  often  pay 
the  producer  in  the  fall  as  much  as  six- 
ty cents  per  bushel  or  two  dollars  per1 
bbl. 


Is    your    Sheep    ready    for    the    Fair?  |\ 
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Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 


Protect  Your  Property  With 
Peerless  Lawn  Fencing 

Ornamental  fencing  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  not  only  enhances  the  beauty  of 
your  premises,  but  also  protects  it  and  your 
children,  as  well.  It  keeps  out  marauding 
animals  and  trespassers.  It  protects  your 
lawns  and  flowers  and  always  grives  your 
property  that  orderly,  pleasing  appearance. 

) 

is  the  result  of  years  of  fence  building'.  It 
is  built  to  last — to  retain  its  beauty  and 
grace  for  years  to  come  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  cheap,  shoddy  fencing 
offered  by  catalog  houses.  Peerless  fence 
is  built  of  strong,  stiff  wire  which  will  not 
sag  and  the  heavy  galvanizing  plus  the 
heavy  zinc  enamel  is  the  best  possible  as- 
surance against  rust. 

Send  for  Literature 

Shows  many  beautiful  designs  of  fencing 
suitable  for  lawns,   parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co..  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Man.        Hamilton,  Ont. 


idmill     Power 
st   Satisfactory 
for   Pumping. 


FREE     «§§l%$p> 
POWER       -ri 


MANY  farmers  are  realizing  t he  ; 
vantages  of  Windmill  power  over  that 
of  the  Gasoline  Engine,  and  it  i^  as  free  as  Un- 
wind that  blows. 

The  Cost  o£  a  Baker 

is  more  than  saved  in  one  year,  by  the  saving  made  on 
easolinc.  oil,  batteries  and  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lime  you  lose  when  the  engine  goes  wrong. 

The  Baker  Back  Geared  Ball  Bearing  Pumping  Mill  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  power. 

It  means   money  saved.       Why  not  investigate  ? 
Send  for  catalog    and   names   of  satisfied  users. 


HELLER  ALLER 

WINDSOR 


COMPANY 

ONTARIO 


V*  H  U  m  O  .£>     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,   writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
1  ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
■  let  of  information  to 
WALLACE  B. CRUMB.  ".Foreaf  >  ill,  .<„.,.,    I  .«..  \. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  ebonld  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  ir.  French  or  English. 


How  Will  Your  Woodwork  Look 
in  a  Few  Months'  Time? 

THAT'S  a  very    important  question  for  you  to 
consider — for    upon  it  depends   the    appear- 
ance of  your  home. 

There's  a   Berry  Brothers'  product   for  every  varnish   need — each 
one  tried,  tested  and  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 


Look   for  our  name  and  trademark — and  you   need  look   no   fur- 
ther.     You  can  find  them  at  first-class  dealers  everywhere. 


Write  and  tell  us  what  varnish  problems  you  have  before  you — a  room,  a 
home,  an  office  building,  anything.  We  have  special  booklets,  prepared  by 
experts,  which  fit  the  case — and  they're  free. 


BERRY   BROTHERS 


For  the  finest  rubbed  (dull) 
or  polished  finish  on  interior 
woodwork.  It  has  for  up- 
wards of  50  years  been  the 
standard. 


For  ship  spars,  decks,  yachts, 
launches,  canoes  and  all 
other  surfaces  exposed  to 
wind,  wave  or  weather.  It 
is  waterproof,  and  has  stood 
years  of  test  in  actual  service. 


Everything  You  Need   to   Make   Shaving  a    Pleasure 

"Janus"  Safety  Razor  and 
Combination  Set 


Complete,  $5.00 

Set  consists  of  Silver  Plated  Razor  and  12  "Boker" 
quality  blades,  double  edge  wafer  pattern  and  inter- 
changeable. Stropping  Machine,  Razor  Strop,  Nickel  Plated  T 
in  a  Nickel  Plated  Holder,     We  will  pay  all  charges  to  your  addres 

Write  tor  Our  Free  Booklet  "Some  Pointers  for  Gentlemen  Who  Shave  Themselves 


>lu\  ing  Brush  and  Stick 

hi  receipt  of  price  $5.(11). 


McGILL  CUTLERY  CD.,  140  McGill  St,  Montreal,  Canada 


^ 
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Baby's  First  Bath 


In  a  famous  hospital,  three  babes  are  born 
daily.  The  care  of  these  infants  has  become  an 
exact  science. 

The  nurses  use  nothing  but  soft  tepid  water 
and  pure  olive  oil  for  baby's  bath  the  first  week 
of  its  life. 

After  that  Palmolive  naturally  follows. 

*     *     *      *     *     * 

Baby's  first  soap  and  water  bath  should  al- 
ways be  a  Palmolive  bath — smooth,  soft,  creamy 
suds,  of  warm  fresh  water  and  Palmolive  Soap. 

Many  physicians  recommend  Palmolive  as  the 
perfect  soap  for  a  Baby's  delicate  skin,  because 
it  is  made  of  the  two  necessary  palm  and  olive  oils. 

And  because  it  does  not  contain  free  alkali,  or 
anything  that  can  injure  the  tenderest  skin. 

Palmolive  Soap  refreshes  and  invigorates  the 
skin,  preventing  redness,  irritation  or  chafing. 


Its  delicate  green  color  is  the  natural  hue  of 
the  pure  materials  from  which  it  is  made.  Its  faint 
perfume  is  dainty  and  refreshing. 

Since  Palmolive  Soap  is  best  for  the  tender 
skins  of  children,  it  certainly  is  best  for  grown 
women  and  men. 

Palmolive  Soap  is  unlike  any  other  toilet  soap 
— because  of  the  soothing,  cleansing,  softening 
effects  of  the  wonderful  palm  and  olive  oils.  That 
is  why  more  Palmolive  is  used  than  any  other 
high-grade  toilet  soap.      Price  1  5  cts.  per  cake. 

PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO  is  de- 
lightfully cleansing.  It  stimulates  the 
hair  to  healthful  lustre  and  luxuriant 
growth.  Price,  50  cts. 
PALMOLIVE  CREAM  is  pure 
and  delightful  It  whitens  and  nour- 
ishes the  skin,  and  imparts  a  soft  and 
delicate  refinement  to  a  woman's 
toilet.      Price,  50  cts. 


Send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  sample  cake  of  Palmolive  Soap  and  free  booklet, 
"The  Easy  Way  to  Beauty" 

^PALMOLIVE  is  sold  b}>  all  good  dealers 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  155-157  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont., 

American  Address 

B-  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO  .  INC.,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Farm  Concrete  Work 

CAPACITY   DOUBLED 
AT  LESS   COST 


THE  Famous  Little  Wetilauffer  No.  0  Mixer 
docs  all  kinds  of  farm  concrete  work — Brick, 
Block,  Barn  Floors,  Foundations  and  Silo 
Building  at  less  cost  than  is  possible  by  hand 
mixing.  It  mixes  quickly,  thoroughly  and  makes 
a  concrete  that  is  away  better  than  that  made  by 
baud.     This  has  been  proven  by  Government  test. 

You  Can  Pay  for  Your  Mixer 
on  One  Decent  Sized  Job 

Besides  making  a  better  concrete  and  saving  dollars 
in  labor  of  the  farmer,  this  No.  0  Mixer  enables 
the  farmer  to  earn  money  for  himself  by  doing 
work  for  the  neighbors  or  lending  the  machine  out 
when  not  needed  for  home  requirements.  If  you 
want 

Better    Concrete    Work    at   Less 
Cost  with  a  Big  Saving  in  Labor 


Send  for  our  booklet  which  explains 
the  uses  of  this  famous  Wettlauffer 
Mixer.  Write  to-day  to  the  Farmer's 
Department, 


Wettlauffer  Bros, 

178  Spadina  Ave., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


To  Make  Painting  Easy 

'T'AKE  a  clean  paint  brush 
of  good  quality,  simply  clip 
it  in  Jamieson's  Ready  lor 
Use"  Paint  and  apply  ihe 
paint. 

EASY — yes;  but  it's  hard  to 
get  a  paint  that  gives  such 
satisfactory  results,  that  has 
Mich  durability  ol  color  and 
wearing  qualities  as 

Jamieson's    Pure    Prepared 
Paints  and   Varnishes 

Equally  good  for  indoor 
and     outdoor      painting. 

Mo*t  e  o.iomical  because  must  durable. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited  j 

I  stablishcd   1858 
Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  Dods  &Co..  Limited 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable   Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE    ::    TORONTO 


DOES    your    present    income    permit    you    to    enjoy    all    the    every-da) 
luxuries,     an     occasional     vacation     trip,     a     new     watch,     bicycle,    or 
possibly   an   extra   fall   sun  ? 
We    are    anxious    to    appoint    a    capable    man    in    your    district    to    represent 
Farmer's   Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  ol  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  ol  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequent!)  your  success 
is  assured   from   the   verj    start. 
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We  Are 

Ready 


Big  Money  Prizes 
$28,000 


Are  You 

Getting  Ready? 


Big'Money  Prizes 
$28,000 


All  Who  Can  Are  Going  to  be  at 

QUEBEC'S 

GREAT    PROVINCIAL 

EXHIBITION 

The  Greatest  Fair  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 

From  August  23rd     *j  ^v  4  g^ 
To  September  2nd      X  %J  JL  ^3 

The  Prizes  to  Canadian  Farmers  will  break  all  past  Records  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  accommodation  of  Exhibitors  of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  etc. 


a 


The  Good  Roads"  Year 


We  will  celebrate  the  great  expenditure  by  the  Provincial  Government  for 
improving  Quebec's  Highways  by  adopting  the  motto — "Good  Roads  Year." 
Make  this  your  slogan. 

Other  Big  Attractive  Features 

Opening  of  the  New  Transportation  Building;  Fire-Works  Display;  Gravity 
Ride;  Sensational  Amusements  and  various  other  attractions  to  instruct  and 
entertain.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  old  Quebec  at  its  best. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  historic  old  town. 

Special  Rates  on  All  Railways  and  Steamers 

Write  and  get  the  special  list  of  prizes  and  complete  information 
regarding  this  Wonderful  Exhibition. 

Entries  close  on  August  9th,  1913 
BETTER  WRITE  NOW— Address 

QUEBEC  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITION,  CITY  HALL,  QUEBEC 
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Every  property  owner  should  read  this.  Why?  Because 
it  gives  some  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  taking  care  of 
your  property. 

Keep  your  wagons  and  farm  implements  in  good  repair.  Exposure  to  the  weather 
is  liable  to  crack  and  chip  the  wooden  parts  and  rust  the  iron  and  steel  parts,  if 
they  are  not  protected  with  good  paint.  Keep  your  implements  carefully  painted 
all  the  time,  a  dollar's  worth  of  paint  will  save  you  ten  or  twenty  dollar's  worth 
of  repairs.  Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint  is  made  especially 
for  this  particular  purpose.     It  looks  well,  and  wears  well. 

Kefinish  your  buggy,  automobile,  or  other  vehicles  with  Sherwin-Williams  Buggy 
Paint,  which  is  a  durable  carriage  varnish  combined  with  a  non-fading  color  pig- 
ment. It  is  the  best  paint  for  refinishing  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  It  comes  in  liquid 
form,  already  for  use,  and  is  easy  to  apply.  It  is  very  durable,  and  is  made  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  weather  and  hard  usage.  It  is  also  an  ideal  paint 
to  use  on  porch  and  lawn  furniture,  swings,  garden  tools,  boats,  etc. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.:  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Three    Years'  Subscription     Free! 

How  would  you  like  to  have  three  years  added  to  your  subscription  without  any 
expense  on  your  partt  Here  is  how  you  can  get  it. 

Among  your  acquaintances  you  have  no  doubt  six  friends  that  would  appreciate 
being  introduced  to  the  MACLEAN  MAGAZINE.  Show  them  your  last  copy. 
Tell  them  about  MACLEAN'S.  They  will  take  the  Magazine  on  your  recommenda- 
tion and  thank  you  for  it. 


Remit  the  $12.00  to  us,  and  we  will  ex  tend    your    subscriptions 
three  years. 


for      the    next 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


TENTS 


:  FOR  THE  LAWN  : 
GARDEN  OR  CAMP 


We  have  tents  of  every  description  tor 
every  purpose.  Shall  we  quote  you  prices? 
We  also  manufacture  awnings,  tarpau- 
lines,  sails,  flags  and  canvas  goods. 

Send   for   price   list   and    requirements. 
Write   to-day. 

Awnings  taken  down,  stored  and  put  up. 

THOS.    SONNE,   Sr. 


193  Commissioners  St. 


Montreal,  Que. 


FREE 

TO 

GIRLS 


We  will  give  this  beautiful  prize  free  of  all  Charge  to 
any  girl  or  young  lady  who  will  sell  40  sets  of  our 
handsome  scenic,  floral,  greeting  and  other  post-cards 
at  10  cents  a  set  (six  beautiful  cards  in  each  set). 

The  Extension  Bracelet  is  of  rolled  gold  plate,  and 
fits   any   arm. 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  the  cards. 
When  sold  send  us  the  $4  and  we  will  send  you  the 
bracelet.     Address 

HOMER-WARREN  CO.,  Dept.   152,  TORONTO.  Ont. 
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COLLARS 


Summer  Comfort 

Is    assured    to    every    wearer    of 

"CHALLENGE 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture 
aud  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and 
won't  .wilt  or  crack.  "Challenge"  Cel- 
lars can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from  a 
wet  cloth.  Alwaye  smart,  always  dres- 
sy. If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Chal- 
lenge" Brand  send  us  26c  for  collar  or 
50c  for  pair  of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  RE0UEST 

The    Arlington    Co.   of    Canada,    Limited. 
64-66    Fraser   Are.. 
Toronto. 
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This  month  we  offer  you  a  budget  of  new  crisp  material  from  a  wide  range  of 
source  and  viewpoint.  We  have  agricultural  articles  from  Ontario,  the  prairies, 
British  Columbia  and  Denmark.  The  subject  is  treated  both  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, and  as  an  inspiration  to  better  social  life  and  a  higher  regard  for  the  calling  of 
agriculture.  Several  of  the  stories  come  from  well-known  Canadian  authors  and  we 
have  one  character  sketch  of  a  very  interesting  Canadian  woman.  Briefly,  we  have 
tried  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  for  a  clean,  wholesome,  educating  and  en- 
tertaining Canadian  farm  magazine. 
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Interesting  articles  from  various  publication*  will  be  found  here  in  abbreviat- 
ed form  for  the  busy  reader.  This  department  will  prove  of  special  benefit  to  the 
reader  who  cannot  subscribe  for  all  the  leading  farm-  papers.  The  journal  from 
which  each  is  taken  is  given  credit  in  the  article. 
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WeVe  Solved  the  Cow  Stall  Floor  Problem 


CORK  PAVING  BRICK 


A  material  which  solves  the 
troublesome  floor  problem  is  now 
available.  These  brick  possess  all  the  good  features  of  both  wood  and  cement  with  none 
of  their  disadvantages.  Cork  Brick  are  found  to  fulfill  every  requirement  for  an  ideal 
cow  stall  floor  also  they  are  being  used  with  equal  success  under  horses,  hogs  and  sheep. 

Your  cows  will  produce  more  milk 

Isn't  it  true  that  the  more  com- 
fortable and  healthy  your  cows  are 
the  more  milk  they'll  produce — 
Cork  Brick  Stall  Floors  are  warm 
and  resilient,  non-slippery,  perfectly 
sanitary,  and  remarkable  for  dura- 
bility in  service.  You  can  install 
Cork  Brick  yourself  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Don't  fail  to 
send  for  sample  brick  and  our  in- 
teresting booklet,  which  gives  full 
particulars  regarding  this  remark- 
able  floor  material. 

Both  are  Free.    WRITE  US  TODAY 


If  Cork  Brick  wear  under  horses,  aren't  you  safe  in 
putting  them  under  your  cows  ? 


The  KENT  COMPANY,  Limited,  Canadian  Express  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


FARM  BOYS! 


What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?  Do  you  intend  to  run  your  own  farm;  to  use  better 
methods  than  the  average  farmer ;  to  raise  better  crops  and  better  stock :  to  keep  your  farm 
in  better  condition  ;  to  make  the  farm  pay?  Unless  you  do,  what  satisfaction  is  there  in 
farming  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  your  life's  work  ;  to  learn  something  of  soils  ;  fertilizers  ;  drainage  ;  plant  and 
animal  diseases;  insect  pests;  varieties  of  grains,  roots  and  fruits;  breeds  and  types  of  animals;  marketing  of  farm  produce;  methods 
of  cultivation ;  carpentry ;  blacksmithing,  etc.  Get  an  insight  into  the  innumerable  problems  that  every  farmer  has  to  face  and 
should  know  about.  ?     ?     HOW     ?     7 

By  taking  the  two-year  course  at 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  country  boys.       You  can  come  to  College  for  two  years 

BECAUSE 

Ordinary   Public  School  education   is  sufficient  for  admission   to  the  course. 

The  College  year  begins  September  19th  and  ends  April   15th,  so  that  boys  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to  assist  in 
the  spring  and  summer  work.   During  this  period  many  boys  can  earn  sufficient  funds  to  defray  College  expenses  for  the  following  year. 

Tuition  fee  for  Ontario  students  is  only  $20.00  per  year,  while  board  and  room  in  residence  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  week. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  during  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work  on  the  farm  and  the  various  departments  of  the  College. 

N.B. — If  you  wish  to  continue  to  the  work  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  for  the  degree  of  B.S.A.,  you  are  not  required  to  have 
matriculation  standing.     Students  are  accepted  for  this  course  if  their   standing  on  Second  Year  examinations  warrants  it. 

College  Opens  September  19th,   1913 


For  further   particulars  write  for  Regular  Course  Calendar. 


G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LL.D.,  President. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Limited 

Head   Office  and   Works  :    Renfrew,   Ontario 
Branches  at  Saskatoon,  Calgary  and  Sussex,   N.B. 


You  Need  Reliable  Power 

To    be    successful    every   farmer    needs   a    gasoline    engine — the    very 

best.     Let  the  Renfrew  Standard  be  your  choice. 

Its  excellency  of  construction,   its  simplicity,   economy   and  durability 

make    it    very  desirable   for    the   farmer.       Every  machine   thoroughly 

tested    in   every  detail    to  get   a    Perfect    Balance  giving   a    clock-like 

precision   and  smoothness  in   running.      Back   of   this   is   the   Renfrew 

quality  on  which  our  reputation  is  based. 

The  Standard  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction. 

Our     Engine     Catalog     contains    engine     information    which    every    farme 
should    have.       SEND   FOR   A   COPY   TO-DAY. 
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The  Sacred  Cause  of  Agriculture 

The  Man  Who  Breeds  a  Superior  Animal  is  Greater  than  the  Importer 


By  F.  M.  CHAPMAN 


Canadian  Angus  cattle  in  pasture. 


THE  Mayor  of  Windsor,  during  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
ties' Show,  at  the  seat  of  British  power 
referred  to  farming  in  the  above  words, 
the  title  of  our  article.  Nowhere  in  the 
civilized  world  is  the  vocation  of  farm- 
ing held  in  greater  esteem  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Little  wonder  then  that  agri- 
culturists in  all  parts  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions retain  a  deep  love  for  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  associate  with  it  the 
highest  in  national  greatness. 

The  late  Queen  Victoria  was  frequent- 
ly pictured  as  the  proprietor  of  the  lead- 
ing stock  farms  at  Windsor,  while  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  King 
Edward  to  visit  these  farms  and  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ani- 
mals and  with  the  feeders  on  these 
farms.  In  fact,  nobility  and  the  great 
commoners  of  England  vie  with  royalty 
in  doing  honor  to  agriculture. 

His  Majesty,  King  George,  won  the 
Shorthorn  championship  at  Windsor  in 
June  on  Windsor  Belle,  the  two-year  old 
roan  heifer.  He  also  scored  several  suc- 
cesses in  other  entries,  especially  in  the 
Devon  cattle. 


Every  breeder  of  live  stock  in  Canada 
who  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  show 
ring  and  breeding  operations  is  familiar 
with  the  breeder  in  the  Old  Country 
from  whose  stock  the  leading  favorites 
in  his  own  herd  have  descended.  It  mat- 


ters not  whether  you  are  talking  about 
Clyesdales,  Shires,  Shorthorns,  Here- 
fords,  Ayrshires,  Yorkshires,  Berk- 
shires,  Shropshires,  Cotswolds  or  Shet- 
lands,  their  story  always  elicits  from  the 
nobility  the  warmest  kind  of  interest. 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain  is  on  a 
high  plane  and  the  breeder  of  pure  bred 
stock  who  has  produced  the  leading 
strains  of  improvement  stands  on  a  par 
with  the  political  and  literary  men  of 
the  day.  To  be  connected  with  the  farm 
and  to  be  interested  in  farming  opera- 
tions is  no  mean  privilege  in  our  mother 
country.  Little  wonder  then  that  the 
"sacred  cause  of  agriculture"  should 
be  the  epithet  used  by  the  Mayor  of 
Windsor  on  this  important  occasion. 

WHY  SHOULD  IMPORTED  ANIMALS  WIN? 

A  different  story  is  told  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  leaders  of  our  political  life 
seem  to  have  too  much  else  to  do  to  pay 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  farm 
stock.  Yet  there  is  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
gradually  struggling  through  the  clouds 
of  commercialism.  In  various  parts  01 
Canada  many  of  our  rich  men  and  a  few 


In   old   Ayrshire,   with   cow   she   loves. 
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When  the  Canadian  breeder  sees  these  South- downs  in  his  pasture 
all  the  noblest  that  is  in  him  must  respond  to  the  call  of 
beauty. 


The  gentlemen  who  pay  the  rent  in  Ireland. 


of  our  politicians  are  founding  farms 
and  establishing  shows  at  local  centres 
that  will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
public  attention  more  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past  in  rural  Canada. 

In  North  America  the  Exhibition  of 
Live  Stock  has  been  marked  by  the 
grossest  commercialism.  In  these  two 
countries  the  leading  prizes  are  won  on 
animals  imported  from  the  old  country 
and  shown  by  men  whos«.  chief  end  has 
been  to  make  money.  So  long  has  this 
been  familiar  to  the  Canadian  farmer 
that  he  never  looks  upon  our  big  horse- 
men as  renowned  because  of  their  breed- 
ing operations,  but  renowned  because 
they  have  been  able  to  win  in  the  show 
ring,  by  their  superior  show  yard  en- 
tries or  by  their  ability  to  select  high- 
class  animals  in  the  old  country.  In  the 
vast  number  of  old  country  shows  this 
is  vastly  different. 

Canadian  horse  show  rings  in  the  past 
have  seen  some  of  the  most  bitter  rivalry 


in  the  world.  Friendships  have  ceased 
when  the  horses  entered  the  ring. 
Horses  thin  in  flesh,  have  stood  no 
chance  in  this  competition  and  the  prac- 
tice has  been  for  breeders  to  put  their 
animals  in  first-class  shape  before  sub- 
mitting them  to  their  judgment.  This  is 
not  all.  A  great  deal  has  depended  upon 
the  way  the  animals  have  been  shown 
and  in  the  political  handling  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  judging  board.     Truly  it 


Editor's  Note. — Anyone  who  has  at- 
tended the  fairs  and  livestock  shows 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
understand  the  force  of  this  criticism 
of  American  shows.  We  lay  particular 
stress  upon  the  work  of  the  breeder. 
In  our  estimation  the  time  has  come 
when  the  importer  should  take  a  second 
seat  in  the  prominence  of  animal  shows. 
The  man  who  puts  himself  into  his 
breeding  operations  and  produces  a 
truly  worthy  type  deserves  all  the  en- 
couragement the  showing  and  public  ad- 
miration can  contribute.  A  constant 
steady  demand  for  such  recognition  by 
our  breeders  has  produced  results  in 
the  Canadian  National  and  other  big 
fairs,  and  will  build  up  in  Canada  a 
place  that  nature  and  Providence  have 
apparently  intended  for  the  supremacy 
of  their  operations. 


A  familiar  scene  in  Scotland,  where   the 
breeder's  art  is  honored. 


has  been  a  war  carried  on  to  the  bitter 
end.  Opponents  have  clashed  in  many 
a  contest.  Defeated  ones  have  talked  and 
whined  about  the  awards  and  still  the 
merry  game  goes  on.  The  successful  man 
must  be  continually  on  the  watch.  In 
fact,  a  perfect  animal  is  not  everything 
in  winning  an  award. 

THE  LOVE   OP   PARADES. 

But  we  are  only  looking  on  one  side 
of  the  fence.  On  the  outside  stands  a 
large  body  of  farmers  and  others  who 
go  to  the  leading  shows  of  Canada  to 


witness  high-class  agricultural  exhibits. 
In  this  they  have  been  disappointed  so 
many  times  that  the  terminology  marks 
the  change  that  has  come  upon  us.  In- 
stead of  the  old  country  show  we  have 
the  modern  Canadian  exhibition,  where- 
in the  least  dignified  connotation  of  the 
latter  term  is  the  one  that  has  come  to 
be  generally  accepted.  In  contrast  with 
this,  we  have  those  celebrated  English 
and  Scottish  shows  where  agriculture 
stands  out  pre-eminently  and  where  the 
manufactures  and  arts  are  not  as  pro- 
minent as  they  are  in  the  Canadian 
rings.  That  there  is  a  protest  coming 
on  among  the  agriculturists  of  Canada  is 
evident  from  the  move  that  has  recently 
been  made,  for  a  live  stock  show,  for  the 
national  dairy  show,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  many  fat  stock  shows 
that  dot  the  Dominion  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

The  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
held  at  Toronto  in  August  of  each  year 
has  assumed  the  premier  place  in  the  ex- 
hibitions and  shows  in  not  only  Canada, 
but  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 
For  an  annual  exhibition  with  perman- 


Ahead  of  the  schools  in  this  acquaintance 
with  agriculture. 
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The  absence  of  these  pictures  on  Canadian  farms  accounts  for  much  of  the  lack  of  interest 
in  farm  life  and  for  the  beef  prices. 


ent  place  and  grounds,  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare  with 
it,  and  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the 
management  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  they  have  made  from 
their  standpoint  of  this  outgrowth  of 
the  old  agriculture  and  arts  exhibition. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  have  look- 


Pekin    duck    breeding   has   a    fascination    for 
the  lover  of  types. 


ed  upon  this  growth  and  diversion  from 
its  original  aims  with  grave  suspicion. 
The  exigencies  of  business  have  built  up 
the  known  agricultural  features  of  the 
show  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
Farmers  for  a  generation  have  visited 
this  fair  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the 
live  stock  exhibits  and  of  the  splendid 
contests  that  have  been  waged  in  the 
show  rings  of  all  the  various  breeds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  considerable  disappoint- 
ment and  last  year  this  murmuring  as- 
sumed a  prevalence  that  the  manage- 
ment could  no  longer  ignore.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  live  stock  exhibitors 
had  to  put  up  with  dirty  stables,  muddy 
yards,  inconvenient  locations  and  hamp- 
ered quarters. 

LET  THE  PEOPLE  SEE  THE  ANIMALS. 

The  show  rings  were  situated  so  that 
only  a  few  of  the  people  had  a  chance 
to  witness  what  was  going  on.  The  show- 
ing of  Clyesdales  and  heavy  horses  was 


one  of  the  big  attractions  of  the  fair  in 
the  nineties,  but  latterly  contests  have 
taken  place  before  the  grand  stand  in 
the  main  show  ring  to  which  the  visitors 
had  access  upon  an  extra  payment.  This 
was  highly  resented  and  only  a  few  of 
the  farmers  patronized  the  horse  show. 
If  there  is  one  feature  that  should  be 
given  publicity  and  freedom  it  is  the 
judging  rings  of  horses  and  cattle.  If 
agriculture  could  hold  "its  sacredness" 
on  this  side  of  the  water  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  on  the  other  side  we  would 
not  find  the  management  of  any  fair 
seeking  to  commercialize  this  wholesome 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  for  the 
show  ring. 

But  the  tide  has  turned.  A  splendid 
new  amphitheatre  has  been  erected  on 
the  exhibition  grounds  at  Toronto,  the 
stables  have  been  moved  and  altogether 
the  plan  when  fully  worked  out  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  live  stock  breeders.  Add 
to  this  the  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  farming  operations  by  city  and  busi- 
ness men  who  are  establishing  farms  in 
rural  Ontario  and  in  other  provinces 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of 
agriculture  is  attracting  greater  atten- 
tion and  dignity. 

When  Canadian  breeders  can  emulate 
the  British  breeders  in  their  productions 


of  the  pure  breeds  and  when  they  can 
go  into  the  local  show  ring  with  these 
productions  and  win  out  in  any  compe- 
tition they  will  have  brought  to  Canada 
some  of  the  honor  and  glory  that  at- 
taches to  the  breeding  farms  of  the  old 
world.  The  stigma  of  commercialism 
will  be  taken  away.  The  man  who  is 
honored  will  be  the  man  who  deserves 
it,  because  of  his  scientific  handling  and 
breeding  of  live  stock.  The  peripatetic 
stock  gambler  will  not  be  the  man  who  is 
crowned.  The  name  "importer"  will 
not  carry  with  it  a  higher  dignity  than 
does  the  word  "  homebreeder, "  for  sure- 
ly with  the  foundation  we  have,  with  the 
soil  we  possess,  and  with  our  climate  we 
can  set  up  types  and  specimens  of  any 
breed  under  the  sun  that  will  prove  to 
be  as  virile  and  as  prepotent  as  any  that 
have  brought  fame  to  the  merry  farms 
of  England.  ^ 

However,  since  conditions  are  in  the 
making  of  Canada,  our  breeders  must 
fight  for  recognition.  In  this  the  exhibi- 
tor should  act  like  a  man  and  not  like 
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The  King's  champion  Shorthorn  heifer- 
Windsor  Belle. 


a  spoiled  child  who  will  not  play  unless 
he  gets  his  way.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  win  out  and  that  is  to  get  into  the 
game  and  play  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  Let 
him  breed  the  very  best  he  can  get  and 
then  use  all  honorable  methods  to  win 
the  coveted  prize  in  competition  with 
the  very  best  anyone  else  can  bring  out. 


Shorthorns  in  the  Red  Deer  district.  Alberta. 
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An  every  day  picture  of  maternal  solicitude  and  contented  family  life. 

Making  $2,500  From  Poultry 

Not  From  a  Show  Bird,  But  From  a  Utility  Egg  Plant  Business 


WE  were  sitting  on  the  back  verandah 
watching  the  stars  come  out  over  old 
Ontario. 

"What  is  success  anyway?"  mused 
the  Professor.  "I  have  seen  many  a 
man  work  patiently  and  skilfully  for 
years  to  be  met  at  every  turn  with  dis- 
appointment. There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  self-made  man — only  circumstance- 
made  man." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 
"Have  you  heard  the  history  of  Lewis 
Clarke?" 

And  then  I  told  the  story  of  the 
Man  Who  Would  Be  An  Engineer. 

Away  back  in  the  seventeen  hun- 
dreds, the  Clarkes  were  sturdy  Ameri- 
can citizens.  A  fine  old  aristocratic 
family  they  were,  too,  and  helped  make 
American  history.  They  were  profes- 
sional men  and  the  lure  of  engineering 
had  taken  many  of  them.  So  when 
Lewis  was  born  in  Pittsburg  not  so 
many  years  ago,  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  he  would  engineering  go. 

He  was  sent  to  Haverfold  College, 
near  Philadelphia  where  his  daddy  and 
his  grand-daddy  before  him  had  both 
been  put  over  the  jumps.  In  the  due 
course  of  time  he  qualified  for  a  civil 
engineer  and  secured  a  position  worthy 
of  a  Pittsburg  Clarke  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

"Conscientious  effort  plus  seventeen 


By  JUSTUS  MILLER 


Editor's  Note. — That  the  operator  of 
the  largest  egg-plant  in  Canada  lives 
and  carries  on  his  business  in  our  own 
Province,  near  the  little  lake  town  of 
Port  Hope,  may  be  news  to  some  of 
our  readers,  while  the  story  of  how  he 
developed  his  plant  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  profit  to  all  poultry  men. 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  for  practical 
purposes  of  agriculture  whether  a  man 
be  self-made  or  circumstance-made,  but 
we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  legacy 
he  leaves  the  industry  as  he  goes  along 
in  practically  demonstrating  how  the 
untried  things  may  be  done  success- 
fully. 


hours  per,  now  makes  him  the  Presi- 
dent," whispered  the  Professor. 

FAILS    TO    BECOME   PRESIDENT. 

But  Lewis  never  was  president.  He 
never  had  a  chance  even  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  engineer.  His 
health  failed  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  road.  He  went  to  the  little 
lake  town  of  Port  Hope  on  the  Ontario 
waterfront,  where  a  summer  colony  of 
Americans  flourished,  to  regain  his 
strength.  And  Clarke  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed   thereat,    and    looked    upon 


himself  as  rather  useless  timber  float- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  men. 

"And  circumstances  couldn't  have 
given  him  a  blacker  eye  than  that,  could 
they?"  I  asked  the  lighthouse— but 
looked  at  the  Professor. 

Now  Lewis  had  the  restless  Yankee 
disposition  that  wants  to  be  doing 
something.  He  lived  with  his  mother 
and  they  had  a  home  near  the  lake  with 
five  acres  of  land  adjoining.  The  live 
acres  attracted  the  young  engineer.  So 
he  started  to  work.  He  knew  nothing 
of  farming  nor  of  farm  life,  but  he  was 
told  that  his  little  ranch  was  adapted 
to  poultry  raising.  He  heard  also  that 
there  were  large  profits  to  be  made  in 
the  business.  These  two  factors  deter- 
mined his  career.  The  engineering  in- 
stincts came  to  his  aid — only  he  was 
destined  thenceforth  to  employ  them  in 
engineering  a  poultry  farm  rather  than 
a  railroad  grade. 

"I  entered  the  poultry  business  with 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  it,"  said 
Mr.  Clarke  to  me  recently.  "So  I  took 
the  easiest  road  before  me  that  led  in 
this  direction.  I  have  made  a  specialty 
of  working  the  Canadian  and  American 
Departments  of  Agriculture  to  the  full- 
est extent,  in  my  behalf.  I  have  found 
them  very  willing  to  give  assistance  in 
every  possible  way.  Prof.  R.  R. 
Graham,  of    the    Ontario  Agricultural 
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The  laying  house. 


College,  and  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  have  been  par- 
ticularly kind.  Since  beginning  this 
work  I  have  thought,  read  and  talked 
poultry  all  the  time." 

TWO   NATIONS   ASSISTED   HIM. 

And  so  he  took  advantage  of  assist- 
ance that  is  proffered  to  everyone,  and 
by  constant  application  became  an  ex- 
pert. 

He  made  a  few  costly  mistakes  as 
might  be  expected.  The  first  season  he 
bought  350  pullets  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Barred  Rocks  and  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  but  they  proved 
to  be  a  mixture  of  just  about  all  the 
known  breeds.  He  became  thoroughly 
convinced  in  handling  that  flock  that 
large  gains  are  impossible  from  scrub 
stock. 

He  started  out  with  an  incubator 
capacity  of  520  eggs.  From  the  first 
setting  of  120  eggs  he  hatched  34 
chicks — due  probably  to  the  fact  that 
the  incubator  was  in  a  dry,  hot  room 
upstairs. 

But  he  learned  from  his  mistakes.  He 
secured  pure  bred  stock  of  a  bred-to-lay 
strain.  He  never  attempted  to  develop 
fancy  stuff  and  never  exhibited  or  sold  a 
show  bird.  He  decided  from  the  first  that 
he  would  engineer  an  egg  plant  only.  To 
do  so  he  worked  along  certain  definite 
lines  that  a  showman  might  not  agree 
with.  But  Lewis  shows  the  profit  of  his 
system  by  many  golden  dollars — and  in 
his  own  words  that  is  his  reason  for 
poultry  farming. 

"My  relatives  back  in  Pittsburg 
think  I'm  buried  alive  in  this  little  Can- 
adian town  with  my  chickens.  And 
there  are  disagreeable  features  about 
it  all  right.  I  find  that  I'm  tied  down 
very  closely  to  my  work.  Since  I've 
moved  the  plant  out  to  my  thirty-acre 
ranch  this  spring,  I  find  it  keeps  me 
busier  than  ever.  But  I'm  making  too 
much  money  to  stop  just  now." 

The  incubator  agreed  to  come  down 
to  business  after  a  time.  He  raises 
Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
From  the  former  he  got  a  74  per  cent, 
hatch  this  spring,  and  from  the  latter 
an  83  per  cent,  hatch.  The  incubators 
were  placed  in  a  high,  cool,  well-venti- 


lated cellar  after  the  first  experience, 
and  62  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  hatch  in 
these  quarters. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  incubator- 
hatched  chicks  are  rather  weaker  than 
those  hatched  by  natural  methods.  But 
he  prefers  artificial  brooding.  Upon 
his  new  ranch  he  has  a  house  contain- 
ing twenty  brooders.  It  is  heated  with 
hot  water  by  a  self-regulating  furnace. 
He  reared  twenty-six  hundred  chicks 
in  these  quarters  this  spring  with  great 
success.  He  loses  few,  due,  he  argues, 
to  his  methods  of  feeding,  care  and 
cleanliness. 

"MEALS — QUICK   SERVICE: — ALL   HOURS." 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  are 
starved  for  at  least  sixty  hours.  At 
first  they  are  fed  five  times  daily  with 
a  mixture  of  six  parts  dry  rolled  oats  to 
one  part  hard  boiled  eggs — shells  in- 
cluded—put through  a  chopper  and 
rubbed  together  until  the  egg  disap- 
pears. They  are  also  fed  fine  commer- 
cial chick  grain. 


After  the  first  five  days  the  following 
mixture. is  fed  from  a  hopper,  in  the 
following  proportions:  100  pounds 
bran,  100  pounds  corn  chop,  100 
pounds  feed  flour,  100  pounds  fine  beef 
scrap,  33  pounds  fine  bone  meal.  Two 
feeds  a  day  of  the  chick  grain  are 
given,  scattered  in  a  litter  of  clover 
hay,  one-half  inch  in  depth.  Two  mesh 
feeds  a  day  are  given,  moistened  with 
sour  skim  milk,  so  it  will  crumble,  and 
are  fed  in  tin  plates.  One  feed  is  given 
daily  of  green  stuff.  They  have  before 
them  always  fine  grit,  fine  oyster  shell 
and  fine  charcoal.  After  the  second 
week  the  moist  mash  is  fed  only  twice 
a  day.  After  four  weeks  the  chick  grain 
is  discontinued  and  in  its  place  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  whole 
wheat  and  fine  cracked  corn  is  given. 

At  six  weeks  of  age  the  cockerels 
and  pullets  are  separated.  The  former 
are  fed  a  mash,  as  follows :  100  pounds 
corn  chop,  100  pounds  feed  flour,  40 
pounds  beef  scrap,  mixed  with  sour 
skim  milk  to  a  batter  that  will  drop  but 
not  run  from  a  wooden  spoon.  After 
the  evening  meal  they  are  fed  all  the 
cracked  corn  they'll  eat.  Thty  are  also 
given  all  the  sweet  skim  milk  they  will 
drink,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sugar  added  to  every  quart.  Mr. 
Clarke  never  crate-fattens  nor  crams. 
He  fattens  them  in  houses  12  feet  by  12 
feet  with  runs  12  feet  by  24  feet  to  each 
house.  The  Rocks  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket about  a  week  ahead  of  the  Leg- 
horns. He  sells  them  when  2  pounds  in 
weight  and  never  keeps  them  above  2y2 
pounds. 

When  the  pullets  are  separated  from 
the  cockerels  they  are  placed  in  colony 


The  poultry  man  gets  on  intimate  terms  with  his  flock. 
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A  section  of  the  colony  house  range. 

houses  upon  free  range.  They  are  fed 
from  boxes  which  are  divided  into  five 
compartments.  In  one  compartment 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
are  placed.  In  another  a  mash  is  given 
composed  of  the  following:  Equal 
parts  bran,  corn  chop,  feed  flour,  fine 
beef  scrap  and  one-third  the  quantity 
of  fine  bone  meal.  In  three  smaller  sec- 
tions oyster  shell,  grit  and  charcoal  are 
placed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
boxes  clean  and  they  are  kept  filled 
with  food.  Fresh,  clean  water  is  before 
the  fowls  at  all  times. 

Later  in  the  season  the  pullets  are  all 
placed  in  long  continuous  laying  houses 
and  compartments  16  feet  by  25  feet  are 
alloted  to  100  White  Leghorns  and  to 
80  Barred  Rocks.  These  houses  face  the 
south  and  have  cotton  fronts.  During 
the  winter,  except  in  very  stormy  days, 
the  fronts  are  opened.  The  floor  is 
made  of  fresh  dirt  each  fall  and  is 
raised  about  8  or  12  inches  above 
ground  level.  Sand  makes  the  finest 
covering,  as  clay  bakes  very  hard.  It 
should  be  put  in  early  in  the  season  so 
it  will  dry  thoroughly.  Mr.  Clarke 
states  that  cement  floors  are  very  hard 
upon  the  pullets  feet,  as  they  will 
scratch  their  nails  off.  The  chickens 
are  dusted  twice  a  year — each  time  the 
operation  being  repeated  in  five  days. 

The  system  of  feeding  is  changed 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  houses.  The 
following  dry  mash  is  used  in  the  feed 
boxes  in  place  of  the  last-named  one, 
per  every  100  hens:  200  pounds  bran, 
100  pounds  feed  flour,  100  pounds  corn 
chop,  100  pounds  beef  scrap,  with  20 
pounds  linseed  meal,  added  every  other 
month. 

In  the  early  morning,  Z1^  quarts  of 
mixed  grain  is  fed.  In  warm  weather 
this  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts 
wheat,  corn  and  oats;  in  cold  weather 
equal  parts  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat. At  night,  one  hour  before  sun- 
down, 6I/2  quarts  of  the  same  mixture 
is  fed  in  a  deep  litter  of  clean  grain 
straw.    Every  day  some  kind  of  green 


food  is  fed.  Mangels  and  cabbage  are 
used  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The  birds  are 
given  hot  water  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  breeding  stock  is  put  in  separate 
pens  early  in  the  winter.  They  are  fed 
much  the  same  as  the  other  fowls  only 
they  are  not  given  animal  food.  In  the 
spring  they  are  put  out  on  free  range 
in  breeding  pens  placed  far  enough 
apart  so  the  cockerels  won't  fight. 
Twenty-five  Leghorn  hens  two  years 
old,  and  fifteen  Rock  pullets,  are  placed 
with  one  male.  The  same  chickens  are 
never  used  two  years  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. They  are  mated  about  four  days 
before  eggs  are  collected  for  hatching 
purposes.  They  are  kept  in  the  pens 
about  eight  weeks,  or  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand lasts. 

On  free  range  they  are  given  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats,  night  and  morning.  They  have 
the  same  dry  mash  as  is  fed  in  the  win- 
ter, before  them  all  the  time.  Mangels 
and  cabbages  are  given  them  alternate- 
ly, and  clover  hay  is  used  as  a  litter  in 
their  houses. 

"Success  is  tedious,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, shifting  his  chair. 

* 

THE  GOLDEN  DOLLARS  CAME  HOME. 

The  details  of  any  business  are  irk- 
some to  be  sure,  as  Lewis  found  out. 
But  persistency  and  a  mind  open  to  the 
truth  taught  him  many  lessons. 

"I  have  never  exhibited  poultry," 
said  he,  nor  have  I  ever  raised  a  show 
bird  upon  my  farm.  I  run  an  egg  plant 
pure  and  simple.  I  find  I  can  make 
profits  more  quickly  in  this  way.  I 
know  I  make  them,  too,  for  I've  my 
plant  and  stock  to  show  for  my 
work.  The  business  has  paid  for 
itself  as  I  have  gone  along.  I  fig- 
ure it  out  this  way.  My  cockerels 
are  all  sold  at  two  pounds  for  broilers. 
I  dispose  of  them  at  retail  prices  to  cus- 
tomers in  Port  Hope  and  in  Toronto. 
They  averaged  me  56^2  cents  each  last 
year.  This  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  eggs 
that  were  set,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  of 
running  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  cockerels  up  to  the  time  of  kill- 
ing and  of  the  pullets  to  maturity.  So 
to  show  profits  I  have  the  value  of  the 
eggs  minus  the  cost  of  production,  only, 
and  I  also  have  all  my  old  hens. 

"I  sell  all  my  winter  eggs  to  private 
persons  in  Toronto.  I  receive  retail 
prices  which  varied  last  year  from  67 
cents  in  December  to  26  cents  in  April, 
the  average  throughout  the  year 
amounting  to  38^2  cents.  The  others, 
not  sold  for  hatching  purposes,  are  sent 
to  the  Gunns-Langlois  Company,  of 
Montreal.  This  spring  I  sold  thousands 
of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  at  an 
average  of  $1.10  a  dozen.  Last  year  I 
sold  10,000  dozen  and  made  a  profit  of 
$1.75  from  each  of  my  laying  hens.  This 
year,   since   moving  upon   my   present 


ranch,  I  have  enlarged  my  plant  and 
my  production  will  greatly  exceed  that 
of  last  year.  If  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable,  I  shall  clear  about  $2,500 
this  year." 

' '  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  develop- 
ing markets?  How  did  you  adver- 
tise?" I  questioned. 

"No,  I  had  no  difficulty.  Indeed,  the 
demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  I 
secured  the  names  of  a  number  of  good 
families  in  Toronto  and  wrote  each, 
agreeing  to  send  a  steady  supply  of 
guaranteed  fresh  eggs  of  fine  flavor,  of 
any  color  desired.  Many  answered  me 
ordering  a  trial  shipment.  In  this  way 
I  worked  up  a  retail  trade.  Queerly 
enough  very  few  had  any  preference  in 
the  matter  of  color.  I  sent  them  both 
colors  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  put 
each  color  in  separate  divisions  of  the 
crate. 

"I  advertise  my  breeding  eggs  in 
farm  journals.  This  is  the  only  adver- 
tising I  do  of  this  nature.  I  sell  the 
majority  of  my  broilers  to  local  people 
in  Port  Hope.  The  rest  go  to  clubs  in 
Toronto.  I  get  the  trade  by  producing 
first-class  stuff  marketed  in  the  most 
attractive  ways  I  can  devise.  All  my 
old  hens  are  sold  as  breeders  for  the 
western  trade.  Last  year  I  received  90 
cents  f.o.b.  for  these." 

' '  What  system  have  you  employed  to 
develop  a  heavy  laying  strain?"  I  en- 
quired. 

"Early  maturity  and  heavy  laying 
qualities  always  go  together,"  the  en- 
gineer assured  me.  "This  is  a  sure 
thing  for  I  have  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  it  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I 
take  my  earliest  laying  pullets  and  put 
them  in  separate  pens.  These  often  lay 
from  two  weeks  to  one  month  earlier 
than  the  others.  Then  I  mate  them  with 
pure-bred  cockerels  from  the  eggs  of 
trap-nested  hens.  According  to  Dr. 
Pearl,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  the 
cockerels  transmit  the  laying  qualities 
of  their  mothers  to  their  female  off- 
spring. Hence  I  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
trap-nests  others  have  used  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  sure  that  my  pullets  are 
(Continued  on  page  82.) 


On  free  range  in   the   colony  house. 
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"Does  the  modern  farm  home  afford  more  or  less  of  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living?" 

Stalwart  Yeomanry  or  Grovelling  Peasants 

Farm  Social  Life  To-day  Misses  the  Church  and  School 

Activities  of  Pioneer  Days 


IN  our  last  article  we  spoke  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  thirty  years  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  farming  in  Ontario.  We 
showed  how  the  Ontario  farmer  had 
changed  from  grain  to  live  stock  farm- 
ing, how  he  had  built  bank  barns,  pig- 
geries and  silos,  how  he  had  adopted 
clover  growing,  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  growing  of  hoed  crops,  instead  of 
the  wasteful  summer-fallow,  how  he  had 
adopted  wholesale,  new  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. "We  showed  how  the  farmer  in- 
stead of  being,  as  he  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  most  conservative  and 
unprogressive  of  individuals,  had  prov- 
ed himself  to  be  the  most  progressive, 
up-to-date  and  wide-awake  of  men  in  his 
efforts  to  meet  changed  conditions.  All 
this  speaks  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment, and  we  have  had  this  phase  of  the 
rural  situation  emphasized  in  a  dozen 
different  ways. 

It  has  been  the  self-laudatory  theme  of 
Department  officials,  from  the  Ministers 
of  Agriculture  down,  on  every  platform 
throughout  the  land.  It  has  been  harped 
on  by  the  ever-optimistic  editors  of  agri- 
cultural journals.  It  has  been  the  yearly 
theme  of  the  reports  of  bank  presidents 
and  other  oracles.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  after-dinner  speeches  for  railroad 
kings  and  masters  of  high  finance.  Club 
reporters  of  city  dailies  have  been  sent 
out  yearly,  mostly  in  the  spring,  when 
all  things  are  green,  to  take  flying  trips 
through  the  farming  sections,  interview 
the  first  farmer  they  can  find  who  is 
willing  to  talk  (name  not  given,  but 
wonderfully  prosperous)  and  tell  the 
city  public  how  easy  it  is  to  make  money 
on  the  farm,  and  what  a  prosperous,  con- 
tented, leisurely,  and  altogether-to-be- 
envied  class  the  farmers  are.  The  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  Canadian  public  gen- 
erally is  a  compound  of  a  motto  which 
the  writer  once  saw  on  the  office  walls  of 


By  E.  C.  DRURY 


Editor's  Note. — Last  month  Mr. 
Drury  gave  us  a  bright  picture  of  the 
progress  of  farm  life  along  lines  of 
physical  improvement.  In  this  issue  he 
leads  us  into  a  study  of  prevailing 
social  conditions  in  rural  Ontario  as 
compared  with  those  of  thirty  years 
ago.  The  days  of  the  old  singing  school, 
and  temperance  society,  still  have  a 
charm  for  many  of  us,  and  the  rural 
depopulation  in  the  author 's  township, 
that  the  present  social  life  is  barren, 
at  least,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  Dun- 
can Polite  lived  at  Oro. 


a  concern  since  insolvent,  "Be  a  Boost- 
er," and  the  well-known  habit  of  the 
ostrich,  of  sticking  his  head  in  the  sand 
when  he  does  not  want  to  see  unpleas- 
ant facts. 


Compare  pioneering  in  Canada  with  the 

primitive  customs  of  the  Shetland 

Islands. 


In  view  of  this  attitude,  and  of  the 
above-mentioned  efforts,  most  of  them 
colored  with  a  little  tinge  of  self-interest, 
to  paint  in  roseate  hues  the  condition  of 
agriculture  and  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  general  opin- 
ion should  be  that  all  is  well  on  the 
farms  of  Canada,  and  that  those  who 
venture  to  suggest  that  some  things 
might  be  better,  and  that  the  farmers 
have  rights  which  are  not  respect- 
ed, should  be  dubbed  "knockees," 
"kickees,"  or  even  "moanies"  and 
"groanies, "  as  the  writer  was  once  call- 
ed. It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  com- 
pare rural  social  conditions  of  thirty 
years  ago  with  those  of  the  present,  to 
see  whether,  with  all  his  admitted  ad- 
vances in  method  and  means  the  farmer 
is  able  to  secure,  for  himself  and  his 
family,  more  or  less  of  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  living,  now  than  then. 

THE   FIRST   TOP   BUGGY. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  machinery  of 
work  was  much  simpler  than  it  is  now. 
This  applied  to  country  and  town  alike 
—I  can  well  remember  when  a  piano  was 
considered  quite  a  luxury,  and  was  ex- 
pected only  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
well-to-do.  There  are  comparatively  few 
in  rural  districts  even  yet,  though  in  the 
towns  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  house.  There  were,  of  course,  no 
automobiles  or  pleasure  launches.  Ex- 
cept in  large  cities,  running  water  in 
the  house,  with  the  conveniences  of  the 
bathroom,  was  unknown.  Even  the  top 
buggy  had  not  come  into  general  use, 
and  people  were  content  to  ride  in  open 
buggies,  with  none  of  the  luxury  of  up- 
holstery which  characterizes  the  modern 
vehicle.  I  very  well  remember  the  first 
top  buggy  that  came  into  this  locality. 
It  belonged  to  a  man,  half  farmer,  half 
insurance  agent,  who  lived  back  in  the 
township,  and  every  time  it  went  flown 
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The  ox-mobile  has  passed  from  Ontario,  although  it  may  still  be  seen  occasionally  in 

Nova  Scotia. 


the  road  it  was  a  source  of  wonderment 
and  admiration.  Very  few  farms  had  a 
driving  horse,  and  when  the  farmer  or 
his  family  went  out,  one  of  the  farm 
horses,  more  or  less  clumsy  in  gait  and 
slow,  did  duty  in  the  shaft.  In  the  farm 
houses  the  floors,  when  not  bare,  as  they 
often  were,  were  covered  with  "rag  car- 
pets, ' '  woven  generally  by  a  local  weaver 
on  a  hand  loom.  Sewing  carpet  rags  was 
a  common  winter  occupation  for  the 
farm  women,  and  balls  and  balls  of 
these,  ready  sewed  and  dyed,  formed 
part  of  the  stores  of  the  thrifty  house- 
wife. There  were  no  furnaces  or  hot 
water  systems  for  heating,  and  winter's 
rigors  were  driven  away  by  the  old- 
fashioned  ' '  box-stove. ' ' 

RAG  CARPETS  GO  TO  THE  GARRET. 

All  this  has  changed,  in  country  as 
well  as  in  town.  Autbmobiles  throng 
the  roads  and  motor-boats  the  water. 
Every  town  house  has  its  bathroom, 
and  they  are  being  installed  in  many 
good  houses  in  the  country.  Almost 
every  farm  hand  has  to  have  his  top- 
buggy  and  driver  glittering  in  new 
paint  and  in  shining  harness.  The  rag- 
carpet  has  been  relegated  to  the  garret, 
and  the  factory-made  article  has  taken 
its  place.  Our  homes  are  largely  heat- 
ed by  hot  air  or  hot  water,  far  better 
than  was  possible  in  the  old  way.  The 
telephone  has  done  away  with  the  isola- 
tion of  the  rural  home.  During  the  past 
thirty  years  the  machinery  of  living, 
those  things  which  minister  directly  to 
the  needs  of  life,  has  increased  wonder- 
fully, both  in  country  and  town,  and 
while  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  coun- 
try home  has  not  advanced  so 
far      nor      so      fast      as      the      town 


home,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  the 
country  home  is  now  far  better  off  than 
it  was  then.  But  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment,  and  the  life  than  meat,  and 
while  these  changes  have  been  taking 
place,  other  changes  have  occurred 
which  leave  rural  life  poorer  and  less 
desirable  now  than  it  was  at  the  earlier 
period. 

Who  is  there  who  was  a  youth  in 
rural  Ontario  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  who  does  not  remember  the 
abounding  and  distinctly  rural  social 
life  of  that  time.  Church  and  school 
and  temperance  society,  debating  club, 
glee  club  and  singing  school,  football  in 
summer,  with  its  keenly  contested 
matches  between  rural  neighborhoods, 
and  shinney-on-the-ice  in  winter,  all 
contributed  to  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  best  of  all,  they  were  distinctly 
rural,  not  a  poor  reflection  of  the  town, 
but  a  healthy  outgrowth  of  a  vi0orous 
country  life,  which,  having  conquered 
the  difficulties    and    hardships    of  the 


The   public    school    of    thirty   years    ago    had 

neither   nature    study,   agriculture,   nor 

school  gardens. 


pioneer  period,  was  advancing  along 
lines  of  its  own  perfection.  That  a 
blight  has  fallen  on  much  of  this 
healthy  activity  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous symptoms  of  the  rural  problem  in 
this  province. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  WANING.. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the 
church  was  a  much  more  active  factor 
in  rural  Ontario  than  it  is  to-day.  That 
period  witnessed  a  great  outbreak  of 
church  building.  It  may  have  been  a 
a  great  mistake  to  multiply  church 
buildings  as  was  then  done,  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  churches,  well  built,  com- 
modious buildings,  sprang  up  every 
few  miles.  All  denominations  shared 
in  the  expansion.  And  the  churches 
had  congregations.  It  is  true  the  min- 
isters were  paid  somewhat  less  than 
now.  It  is  true  that  missionary  givings 
were  less.  But  the  churches  served 
more  people  than  now,  not  only  because 
the  country  was  more  thickly  popu- 
lated, but  because  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  were  church-goers.  There 
was,  by  all  odds,  far  more  healthy  local 
life  than  there  is  now.  For  now  the 
country  church  is  becoming  a  problem 
to  all  denominations.  Congregations 
have  dwindled,  and  givings,  while  in- 
creasing, are  not  keeping  pace  with 
those  of  town  churches.  It  is  probable 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
churches  have  had  a  greater  effect  in 
strengthening  the  movement  for  the 
church  union  than  any  other  one  cause. 
One  great  Protestant  church,  in  a  re- 
cent convention,  gave  much  time  to  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  the  rural 
church.  Another  denomination,  largely 
under  town  influence,  recently  passed, 
in  one  of  its  committees,  a  resolution 
empowering  certain  officials  to  recom- 
mend that  ministers  be  withheld  from 
country  circuits  that  did  not  give  as 
large  salaries  as  it  was  thought  they 
were  able  to  do.  This  despotic  act  was 
the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  country  ministers.  But  it 
did  not  strike  the  mark.  The  salaries 
of  country  ministers  are  smaller  than 
those  given  in  the  town,  not  because 
farmers  are  inherently  stingier  than 
town  people,  but  because  the  towns  are 
wealthier  than  the  country,  and  because 
the  church  in  the  country  is  suffering, 
like  everything  else,  from  the  general 
decadence  of  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

If  there  were  improvement  anywhere 
in  country  conditions,  it  should  be 
found  in  the  schools.  We  now  have 
better  trained  teachers  (if  more  strin- 
gent regulations  can  make  them  so) 
better  salaries,  better  school  buildings, 
better  courses  of  study,  for  have  we  not 
now  nature-study,  agriculture,  school- 
gardening,  manual  training  and  what 
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not — a  whole  list  of  things  designed 
especially  to  interest  the  young  in  na- 
ture and  work,  and  to  fit  them  especi- 
ally for  country  life  !  The  public  school 
of  thirty  years  ago  had  none  of  these 
things.  The  teacher  was  underpaid, 
about  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per 
year  being  the  limit  in  rural  schools, 
and  some  salaries  being  as  low  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  two  hun- 
dred. He  was  only  crudely  trained,  the 
normal  school  graduate  being  a  rarity, 
most  of  the  teachers  being  youths  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  or  so,  fresh 
from  a  high  school  examination  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  teaching  than 
could  be  gained  in  three  or  four  months 
at  the  county  model  school,  and  quite 
frankly  using  teaching  as  a  mere  step- 
ping-stone to  another  profession. 
The  school-houses  were  frankly  bad, — 
unpointed  frame  buildings  in  most 
cases,  built  with  no  regard  for  light, 
ventilation  or  convenience.  There  were 
no  furnaces  for  heating,  the  big  square 
wood  stove  being  the  only  source  of 
heat.  Most  of  us  have  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  whole  school  being  gathered 
around  the  stove  as  closely  as  possible 
on  cold  winter  mornings,  of  the  thaw- 
ing out  of  frozen  ink-bottles,  and 
brightest  of  all,  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  for  unexplained  cause  the  long 
range  of  stove-pipes  fell  down,  filling 
the  room  with  smoke,  so  that  school 
had  to  be  dismissed,  and  we  got  an  un- 
expected holiday  while  the  trustees 
were  sent  for  and  repairs  made.  The 
equipment  was  meagre.  A  painted  pine 
blackboard,  chalk,  and  a  piece  of  sheep- 
skin, a  few  old  tattered  maps  and  a 
dirty  and  diminutive  globe,  and,  last, 
but  not  least,  a  stout  hardwood  pointer 
"was  all  the  field-equipment  'e  could 
find. ' '  And  yet,  this  outfit,  which  would 
drive  the  inspectors  of  the  present  time 
to  frenzy,  did  good  work.  Practically 
nothing  was  taught  but  the  three  R's, 
but  a  far  larger  proportion  than  now 
of  bright  ambitious  country  boys  and 
girls  was  sent  to  the  high  schools  and 
to  the  university,  and  those  who  did 
not  go  further  than  the  public  school 
were  given  at  least  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  something  of  a  desire  for  self-cul- 
ture which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  woefully 
lacking  in  the  public  school  product  of 
the  present  day. 

The  public  school  of  that  period,  in 
spite  of  its  limitations,  had  two  advan- 
tages which  more  than  compensated  for 
all  its  disadvantages,  and  which  are 
absent  at  the  present  time, — a  large  at- 
tendance, and  public  interest.  The  school 
I  attended  thirty  years  ago  had  an 
average  attendance  of  well  on  to  eighty 
pupils.  The  section  is  divided  now,  but 
before  its  division  some  three  years 
ago,  the  attendance  was  about  thirty. 
Nor  is  this  an  extreme  case.  We  all  re- 
member the  widely  cited  instance  of 
the  school  in  one  of  the  best  counties  of 


Western  Ontario,  where,  some  five  or 
six  years  ago  there  was  but  one  chlid 
in  attendance.  Everywhere  the  same 
thing  exists,  the  school  attendance  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Two  or  three 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  first  of  these  is  rural  depopulation, 
— there  are  fewer  families.  Then,  the 
labor  scarcity  has  resulted  in  taking 
many  boys  in  their  'teens  out  of  school, 
— boys  who  twenty-five  years  ago  would 
have  still  been  in  school.  Third,  there 
are  fewer  families  where  there  are 
young  children.  I  do  not  believe,  from 
my  own  observation,  that,  in  the  coun- 
try parts,  at  least,  race  siucide  is  a 
large  factor  in  the  situation.  The  real 
reason  is  that  the  young  men  and  women 
are  either  not  marrying  at  all,  or  are 
marrying  much  later  in  life  than  former- 
ly. For  all  these  reasons  the  school  at- 
tendance has  diminished,  in  very  many 
cases  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  ensure  a  healthy  school 
spirit, — to  inspire  either  pupils  or 
teachers  to  their  best  work. 

THE    SCHOOLMASTER    WAS    A    LEADER. 

Then,  for  some  reason,  the  school  of 
that  period  received  more  public  atten- 
tion than  now.  It  was  a  bigger  and 
more  vital  force  in  the  rural  commun- 
ity. The  teachers,  mere  boys  and  girls 
though  many  of  them  were,  were  per- 
sons of  importance  in  the  neighborhood. 


They  were  looked  on  more  or  less  as 
leaders.  They  were  expected  to  take 
some  part  in  the  church,  in  all  social 
activities  and  in  sport.  They  associ- 
ated more  intimately  and  to  a  greater 
degree,  with  the  people,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, were  able  to  wield  a  broader  in- 
fluence on  the  young  than  now,  when 
too  often  their  activities  begin  and  end 
in  the  school-room.  Then,  too,  the  peo- 
ple found  themselves  oftener  in  the 
school-room.  We  all  remember  the 
old-fashioned  school-meeting ,  which 
everybody  made  it  a  rule  to  attend,  the 
yearly  public  examination,  when  par- 
ents came  and  witnessed  for  a  full  half- 
day  the  work  of  the  school,  and  to 
which  all  the  teachers  in  neighboring 
sections  were  invited,  —  the  public 
school  picnic  or  Christmas-tree,  where 
the  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
teachers  and  their  pupils,  and  where 
parents  watched  with  admiring  eyes 
the  performances  of  their  young  hope- 
fuls. 

THE    TEMPERANCE   SOCIETY. 

But  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
the  rural  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  did  not  end  with  the 
church  and  school.  There  was  the  tem- 
perance society,  or  in  neighborhoods 
where  this  did  not  exist,  the  debating 
club.  Here  the  young  people  met  regu- 
larly, and  engaged  in  programmes  of 


The  people  of  the  country  have  improved  their  physical  surrounding 
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their  own  production, — readings,  de- 
bates, "dialogues,"  and  essays.  Not 
infrequently  small  but  well-read 
libraries  existed  in  connection  with 
these  societies.  Not  only  did  these 
meetings  provide  useful  platform  train- 
ing for  the  young,  and  supply  a  real 
social  need,  but  they  provided  also  a 
very  useful  training  in  good  behavior 
and  self-government,  and  were  splen- 
did schools  of  citizenship.  Frequently 
the  temperance  societies  gave  public 
entertainments,  "open  lodges,"  to 
which  everybody  was  invited,  or  dur- 
ing the  winter,  made  up  sleigh-loads 
and  visited  neighboring  societies. 
Taken  all  in  all,  they  supplied  a  real 
want  in  the  rural  neighborhood  and 
their  almost  total  disappearance  is  to 
be  greatly  regretted. 

THE   SINGING   SCHOOL. 

A  rather  unique  institution  in  the 
country  life  of  that  period  was  the 
"singing  school."  Perhaps  music  of 
the  higher  class  was  scarcer  than  now, 
but  one  thing  is  sure,  there  was  more 
singing,  and  more  real  enjoyment  of 
it.  The  singing  school  was  undoubted- 
ly a  great  aid  to  popular  music.  Many 
of  us  remember  it  vividly, — the  hall  or 
school-house,  with  a  blackboard  at  the 
front,  on  which,  in  white  paint,  so  that 
it  would  not  rub  off,  the  scores  were 
painted,  and  on  which  the  notes  were 
chalked  by  the  master,  the  itinerant 
singing-master,  with  his  baton,  his 
tuning-fork,  and  his  "do,  ra,  me,"  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  twenty  or  thirty 
young  people  who  met  weekly  for  this 
instruction,  and  found  besides  a  very 
healthy  means  of  social  enjoyment. 

Out  of  the  singing  school  grew  the 
glee  clubs  and  the  string  band,  where 
young  men  and  women  met  to  sing  and 
play  and  have,  besides,  a  general, 
wholesome  good  time.  These  musical 
organizations  provided  much  of  the  en- 
tertainment at  local  functions, — there 
were  no  gramophones  then,  with  their 
accursed  nasal  twang, — and,  if  they  did 
not  make  high-class  music,  at  least 
gave  honest  harmony.  It  was  no  rare 
thing  to  find  in  the  country  neighbor- 
hoods musical  organizations  of  this  sort 
with  a  continuous  life  of  years,  meet- 
ing at  stated  periods  for  practice  and  a 
general  social  time,  at  the  homes  of  the 
members,  in  turn.  The  choir  of  the 
country  church,  too,  shared  in  this 
musical  activity,  and  there  were  some 
really  good  country  choirs  at  this  time. 
There  may  have  been  fewer  pianos  than 
now,  and  fewer  girls  with  "trained 
voices,"  but  music  entered  far  more 
generally  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  effect  of  these  varied  social  ac- 
tivities on  the  people  was  great,  and 
was  only  good.  Not  only  were  good- 
fellowship  and  neighborliness  promot- 
ed, but  a  healthy  community  spirit  was 


aroused.  Each  neighborhood  prided 
itself  on  its  school,  its  choir,  its  debat- 
ing society,  on  the  good  behavior  of  its 
young  people.  This  was  productive  of 
healthy  and  friendly  rivalry.  The  vari- 
ous meetings  trained  the  young  people 
in  public  expression,  in  good  behavior 
and  self-government.  They  lent  dig- 
nity to  life.  As  the  young  grew  to  full 
maturity  they  were  better  citizens, 
more  intelligent,  more  public-spirited, 
because  of  it.  It  was  quite  a  common 
thing  to  find  in  one  neighborhood,  a 
dozen  young  men  who  could  speak  in 
public  with  credit  to  themselves.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  in  his  "Reminis- 
censes,"  speaking  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  this  time,  says : — 


singing  schools,  and  few  temperance 
societies  or  debating  clubs.  The  number 
of  young  people  who  can  take  a  place  on 
a  public  platform  or  even  carry  them- 
selves without  awkwardness,  is  steadily 
diminishing.  The  only  public  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  country  are  those 
connected  with  the  church,  and  even 
here  local  talent  is  decreasingly  evident, 
and  the  travelling  lecturer,  the  elocu- 
tionist and  the  gramophone  are  depend- 
ed upon  more  largely  for  entertainment. 
The  "Farmers'  Clubs,"  galvanized  into 
life  by  the  Department,  have  but  a  fit- 
ful existence,  and  are  pitiably  depend- 
ent on  outside  help,  as  all  Farmers'  In- 
stitute speakers  know.  The  one  single 
exception  to  the  general  rule  is  found  in 


Telling  the  city  public  how  easy  it  is  to  make  money  on  the  farm. 


"Taking  the  farm  population  of  Ontario 
as  a  whole,  you  would  have  found  in  most 
constituencies  a  considerable  number  of  earn- 
est, thoughtful,  intelligent  and  well-read  men, 
at  least,  as  far  as  the  political  history  of 
Canada  was  concerned.  In  some  respects 
they  answered  very  nearly  to  the  class  of 
old  English  yeomen  in  the  day  when  they 
owned  the  lands  they  cultivated.  *  *  * 
They  were  a  class  of  whom  any  country 
might  be  proud. ' ' 

It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  these 
fine  qualities  were  due  to  the  healthy 
social  life  of  the  time. 

HAVE  YOU  NOTED  THE  CHANGE? 

All  this  has  changed,  and  not  for  the 
better.  Country  churches,  built  for  a 
congregation  of  two  hundred,  are  serv- 
ing one  hundred.  School  attendance 
has  dwindled,  and  the  old  functions 
that  drew  the  community  to  the  school 
are  things  of  the  past.     There  are  no 


the  Women's  Institute,  which  is  doing 
a  good  work,  but  which  cannot  make  up 
for  decay  in  other  directions.  The  words 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  describing 
the  condition  of  rural  life  in  the  United 
States,  are  now  true  of  Ontario, — ' '  Their 
social  life  is  barren." 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  condi- 
tion? One  cause  is  undoubtedly  found 
in  rural  depopulation.  Within  two 
miles  of  where  I  am  writing  this  there 
are  ten  empty  houses.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  these  were  all  inhabited,  with  sev- 
eral others  since  demolished.  No  new 
places  of  residence  have  been  establish- 
ed in  the  internal.  In  thirty  years  the 
population  of  this  township,  Oro,  has 
shrunk  from  4,566  to  3,485,  and  this 
shrinkage  is  by  no  means  abnormal,  as 
anyone  can  see  by  reference  to  the  cen- 
sus returns.  During  this  period  the 
whole  farm  population  of  Ontario  has 
been  declining  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000 
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per  year.  This  condition,  when  we  con- 
sider the  vital  national  importance  of 
the  farm  population,  is  in  itself  suffici- 
ently serious  to  give  pause  to  the  most 
optimistic  "boaster"  that  ever  drew 
breath,  and  even  to  divert  the  attention 
of  our  representatives  in  Parliament  for 
a  few  moments  from  their  game  of  poli- 
tics to  the  real  needs  of  the  country. 

THE    PRESENT    STRUGGLE    FOR    EXISTENCE. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
most  serious  cause  of  rural  social  decay. 
This  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  the  people  no 
longer  have  time  for  a  real  social  life. 
Last  summer  I  was  on  my  binder  cut- 
ting a  field  of  oats.  An  old  farmer  of 
over  eighty  years  was  watching  me. 
"Ah,"  he  said,  as  I  stopped  at  the  cor- 
ner, "You  young  fellows  have  a  fine 
time  now.  We  used  to  swing  the 
cradle."  There  was  a  measure  of 
truth  in  the  remark,  but  it  was  not  all 
true.  It  is  true  that  the  present-day 
farmers  have  not  the  strenuous  physical 
labor  of  a  generation  ago,  or  the  long 
hours  of  the  harvest  season  of  that  time. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  not  now 
the  seasons  of  comparative  leisure  that 
were  then  enjoyed.  There  is  abundant 
proof  of  this.  Do  you  remember  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  party  or  picnic,  how 
the  people  used  to  gather  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  summer-time  for  long 
hours  of  enjoyment?  Now  they  rarely 
meet  before  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. They  have  not  the  time.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  Thanksgiving  Day  was  a 
real  rural  feast,  as  it  was  intended  to 
be.  It  was  celebrated  as  conscientiously 
as  Christmas.  There  was  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey,  the  family  gathering,  the 
church  service,  and  the  boys  always  ex- 
pected to  go  shooting  in  the  morning,  re- 
turning with  a  splendid  appetite  for 
dinner,  if  with  nothing  else.  Thanks- 
giving Day  is  no  longer  kept  in  the 
country.  The  people  are  too  busy.  So 
little  is  Thanksgiving  a  rural  celebra- 
tion now,  that  its  very  date  is  decided 
upon  solely  to  suit  the  conveniences  of 
the  town  population.  A  few  years  back 
the  day  was  changed  from  the  tradition- 
al Thursday  to  Monday,  to  suit  the  com- 
mercial travellers !  The  social  life  of  the 
country  is  dying  because  the  people  are 
too  busy  making  a  living  to  take  time 
to  live. 

"But,"  says  the  persistent  optimist, 
"how  can  this  be  true?  You  have  ad- 
mitted that  country  people  eat  better 
food,  live  in  better  houses,  go  out  in 
better  style  and  work  with  better  im- 
plements than  they  did.  How  is  it,  with 
all  these  indications  of  prosperity,  they 
have  no  leisure?"  All  this  advance- 
ment I  admit.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  improved  their  physical  sur- 
roundings. In  this  they  have  been 
spurred  on  by  emulation  of  the  towns 
people,  and  even  here  it  has  been  a  los- 


ing race.  There  is  a  far  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  buggy  of  the  prosper- 
ous farmer  and  the  automobile  of  the 
merchant  or  professional  man  than 
there  was  between  the  outfits  of  these 
classes  thirty  years  ago.  The  country 
home,  with  all  its  improvements,  has 
fallen  behind  the  town  home  during 
these  years.  And  even  to  keep  up  this 
losing  race  the  country  people  have 
had  to  sacrifice  all  their  leisure.  Pres- 
ently, still  further  reduced  in  numbers, 
they  will  begin  to  retrogress  even  in 
things  material,  and  the  dilapidation 
observable  on  many  farmsteads  is  but 
a  precensor  of  what  will  become  a  gen- 
eral condition. 

The  truth  is  that,  under  the  stress  of 
unfair  economic  conditions,  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  are  losing  ground, 
and  are  in  danger  of  degenerating  from 
a  yeomanry  into  a  peasantry,  without 
hope  or  enjoyment,  or  the  power  to  lift 
themselves.  This  is  admitted  with 
startling  frankness  in  some  quarters 
where  we  would  least  expect  it.  For 
some  time  past  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  been  preparing  its  graduates 
for  anything  but  the  farm,  but  it  is 
somewhat  novel  to  find  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors not  only  admitting  the  condi- 
tions, but  defending  it.  Professor 
Reynolds,  in  a  recent  admirable  article 
in  the  0.  A.  C.  Review,  says : — 

"A  young  man  comes  to  the  College  from 
an  Ontario  farm.  If  he  decides  upon  the 
four  years'  course  there  is  small  chance  that 
he  return  to  farming.  The  four  years '  course 
fits  him  for  one  of  many  branches  of  pro- 
fessional work,  and  at  the  same  time  opens 
his  eyes  to  the  disabilities  of  farming.  The 
blame  for  his  direction  of  choice  lies  not  in 
the  education  he  has  gained,  but  in  the  con- 
ditions of  farm  life.  Until  these  are  bettered, 
an  agricultural  college  need  not  be  expected 
to  serve  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  Ontario 
farmers  any  more  than  a  university." 

So,  not  only  need  we  not  expect  men 
of  general  education  to  choose  farm 
life,  but  men  of  special  agricultural 
education  should  not  be  expected  to 
farm.  The  farm  cannot  support  culture, 
or  refinement,  or  intellect!  Truly  the 
dream  of  an  educated  yeomanry  and  a 
refined  country  life,  which  actuated 
those  who  founded  our  Agricultural 
College,  and  supported  it  during  its 
early  years,  has  vanished  into  thin  air. 
The  day  of  a  peasantry  is  at  hand ! 

These  conditions,  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  constitute  a  national 
calamity  as  dire  as  any  foreign  inva- 
sion. The  national  importance  of  the 
farming  class  in  Canada,  economically, 
socially  and  politically,  cannot  well  be 
exaggerated.  That  they  should  be  los- 
ing ground  is  a  grave  misfortune.  The 
great  question  in  Canada  to-day,  if  as  a 
people  we  could  but  see  it  so,  is  not  the 
Navy  Question  or  the  question  of  Im- 
perial Relations,  but  that  of  rescuing 
our  rural  population,  before  it  is  too 
late,  from  those  unjust  fiscal  conditions 
which  are  working  its  ruin. 


Department  of  Agriculture's 
Annual  Report 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  On- 
tario has  sent  out  a  circular  giving  quota- 
tions from  the  last  annual  report.  It  is  a 
bright  idea  and  draws  attention  to  many 
good  things  that  the  ordinary  man  never 
dreamed  of  as  being  hid  in  a  dry  blue 
book.     Some  of  these  are: — 

At  least  95  per  cent,  of  the  O.A.C.  stu- 
dents return  to  the  farm. 

Over  50  apiary  demonstrations  were 
held  throughout  the  Province. 

Financial  assistance  was  given  to  18 
local  Horse  Shows  and  37  local  Poultry 
Shows. 

An  area  of  150  acres  has  been  added  to 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  lands. 

Ninety-nine  orchards  entered  the  orchard 
competition  conducted  by  the  Department. 

There  are  725  branches  of  the  Women's 
Institutes,  with  more  than  22,000  members. 

A  new  dairy  barn  and  a  field  husbandry 
building  are  being  added  to  the  College 
equipment. 

Ontario's  share  of  the  Federal  grant  to 
the  Provinces  in  aid  of  agriculture  last 
year  was  $175,000. 

The  Stallion  Enrollment  Act,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  at  the  1912  Session,  was 
put  into  effect. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  the  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute last  year  was  1,451. 

Twenty-five  Rural  School  Fairs  were 
held  last  year  in  twelve  different  counties, 
each  embracing  eight  to  twelve  schools. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1912,  between 
15,000  and  20,000  farmers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Province  visited  the  College. 

The  last  Winter  Fruit  Show  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Over  3,000  boxes,  ail  well  packed, 
were  exhibited. 

Co-operative  Egg  Circles  have  proved  a 
great  success  in  Ontario  County,  and  other 
counties  are  organizing  on  similar  lines. 

Entries  at  Poultry  Shows  receiving 
grants  from  the  Department  totalled  24,- 
221,  and  the  amount  of  prize  money  paid 
to  exhibitors  was  over  $10,000. 

Horticultural  Societies,  which  are  aided 
by  grants  from  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  now  total  73,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  12,000. 

The  total  registration  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  which  is  now  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  269  last 
year,  as  against  258  the  previous  year. 

The  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Associ- 
ation is  working  out  a  plan  for  co-operative 
buying,  and  is  also  experimenting  with  the 
production  of  seeds  in  New  Ontario. 

Rural  School  Fall  Fairs  have  become  a 
f  on  hire  of  the  work  of  the  Department, 
and  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to 
make  clear  and  attractive  the  first  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  to  the  hoys  nnd  girls. 

Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  the  most  exten- 
sive variety  of  winter  wheat  grown  in  On- 
tario, has  given  the  highest  yield  per  acre 
of  the  fourteen  varieties  grown  at  the 
College  in  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Membership  in  the  Ontario  Plowmen's 
Association,  which  organization  is  aided  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  increased  from  80  to  1,200,  and  eleven 
branches  held  plowing  matches  last  year. 
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Eeady  for  a  game. 


My  Good  Old  Dog 

44 Rover"  Has  Played  an  Interesting  Part  in  Canadian  Farm  Life 


IT  is  said  that  a  horse  is  man's  best 
friend  and  a  dog  his  best  companion. 
We  all  have  "Collies"  and  "Rovers"  and 
back  in  our  memories  of  boy  or  girl- 
hood days.  Those  were  great  days.  We 
have  had  none  since  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  light-heartedness  which  has 
typified  those  days  from  all  others. 
Chief  among  those  which  have  helped 
us  recall  and  remember  is  Rover  or 
Bounce,  who  silently  shared  our  great- 
est joys  or  our  deepest  heart  aches  ac- 
companied with  convulsive  sobs  and 
scalding  tears. 

Perhaps  when  you  were  three,  or 
maybe  five,  you  got  a  wee  pup  for  a 
playmate  and  through  the  succeeding 
months  you  mauled  and  petted  and  had 
miniature  '  battles  with  a  never-tired 
opponent  who  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  kiss  and  make  up.  In  later 
years  you  got  the  cows  together,  roam- 
ed through  unexplored  woodlands  and 
deep,  mysterious  valleys  and  dales.  In 
the  winter  times  you  both  sat  on  the 
short  wooden-runnered  handsleigh  and 
went  tearing  down  steep  hillsides  and 
long  undulating  slopes.  Perhaps,  if 
you  were  that  kind  of  boy,  you  made 
a  harness  and  on  bright  sunshiny  days 
you  visited  your  friends  in  state  and 
were  admired  and  envied  by  them  in 
turn.  In  later  years  Collie  rode  the 
land  roller  while  you  drove  the  horses, 
and  when  it  came  five  o'clock  he  got 
the  cows  alone  without  your  advice  or 
assistance. 

Another  thing,  deep  down  in  the 
bureau  drawer  you  still  have  little 
photos  of  you  and  Rover.  One  is  when 
he  was  a  little  pup  and  you  are  lying 
on  all  fours  looking  into  his  deep  ex- 
pressive eyes.  Another  shows  you  two 
in  a  wild  battle  for  victory.  You  are 
lying  on  your  back  and  keeping  him 
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off  with  your  feet,  he  is  reared  high 
and  tugging  at  one  of  your  boots.  You 
remember  he  never  beat  you  in  any  of 
those  scrambles,  but  once  or  twice  you 
hurt  him  some.  You  feel  sorry  and  wish 
you  had  more  of  these  little  seals  to 
boyhood  days,  but  the  last  one  taken 
not  many  years  ago  is  gone,  gone  with 
the  past,  and  the  ones  you  hold  in  your 
hands  are  fading.  They  are  less  dis- 
tinct than  when  last  you  had  them  out. 
It  is  the  light.  You  put  them  deep  down 
in  a  dark  corner  and  go  down  and  out 
into  the  bright  sunshine.  Out  on  the 
lawn  a  boy  is  playing  with  another 
Rover,  living  the  life  your  Rover  has 
just  made  you  recall  and  remember.  It 
is  of  that  Rover  I  should  like  to  tell  you. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
we  have  had  several  mad  dog  scares.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  real  and  of 
serious  consequences,  but  a  heavy  per- 
centage has  been  more  scares  than  ac- 
tualities. During  a  recent  scare  a  cer- 
tain friend  carried  a  small  bottle  of  a 
certain  concentrated  solution  which 
had  a  tendency  to  put  an  animal  crazy 
for  a  few  minutes  when  a  few  drops 
were  poured  on  its  back.  A  number  of 
perfectly  healthy  and  harmless  dogs 
lost  their  lives  through  the  inhumanity 
of  this  brute. 

Were  the  average  farm  dog  given 
one-half  the  treatment  and  food 
changes  usually  given  to  a  dairy  cow  or 
a  horse,  we  would  have  many  less 
scares  and  a  more  useful  and  depend- 
able canine.  The  young  child  and  grow- 
ing boy  require  a  close  companion  and 
frolicsome  play  fellow,  and  where 
could  a  better  one  be  found  than  in  the 
average  dog.  A  cat  is  all  right  in  its 
place,  but  only  about  one  cat  in  10,000 


will  run  all  over  the  farm  or  even  fol- 
low a  boy  ten  feet  from  the  buildings. 
A  cat  is  a  lazy  animal  by  nature,  and 
would  far  rather  lie  by  the  kitchen  fire 
or  in  a  nice  sunny  spot  on  the  south  side 
of  the  barn,  than  to  wander  any  place, 
even  with  a  chance  of  securing  a  little 
delicacy  not  usually  found  in  his  daily 
menu. 

All  boys  like  dogs,  and  there  is  no 
legitimate  reason  why  so  many  boys  of 
the  present  day  should  be  deprived  of 
such  a  friend.  There  are  less  than  one- 
half  the  dogs  in  the  country  than  be- 
fore the  recent  scares.  This  means 
that  some  thousands  of  youngsters  are 
moping  in  the  best  years  of  their  life 
when  they  should  be  enjoying  them- 
selves and  forming  a  liking  for  animals 
in  general.  This  cannot  be  done  unless 
a  strong  friendship  exists  between  them 
and  some  member  of  the  animal  life.  It 
also  means  that  these  youngsters  will 
have  no  events  to  recall  and  remember 
as  you  have,  and,  candidly,  don't  you 
think  that  means  something,  a  handi- 
cap not  easily  understood  or  appreci- 
ated? 

About  the  main  thing  a  dog  requires 
and  which  he  seldom  gets,  except  by 
accident,  is  good,  clear,  cool,  hard 
water  to  drink.  When  a  dog  is  forced 
to  drink  from  sour  pig  pails,  rain  tubs, 
and  puddles  of  water,  it  is  of  no  won- 
der he  becomes  peevish  and  in  some 
cases  goes  mad.  If  a  good  clean  drink 
of  water  is  given  to  a  dog  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to 
his  going  mad  unless  bitten  by  another 
animal.  Good  food  is  also  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  shape  and  by  rights  he 
should  have  meat  at  least  twice  a  week. 
A  bone  to  clean  or  some  scraps  is  all  he 
needs. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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The  Potato  King  of  Ladner 

Business    Farming   Means    $7,000    Yearly   From  Seed    Potatoes 


ONE  of  the  encouraging  characteristics 
of  Canadian  agriculture  is  the  promise 
it  gives  of  becoming  quality  supreme 
among  all  the  granaries,  dairies,  or- 
chards and  fields  of  the  world.  The 
Dominion's  broad  prairies  are  already 
producing  the  best  wheat ;  its  apples 
have  defeated  in  competition  the 
choicest  fruit  of  the  United  States, 
where  agricultural  progress  has  been 
nurtured  by  a  government  department 
for    three-quarters    of    a    century;    its 
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Potatoes   on    the    wharf    at    Ladner    ready   to 
be   loaded   on  a  Fraser   River   steamer. 


cheese  has  a  continent-wide  reputation. 
And  so  on  with  other  products  until  we 
come  to  potatoes — potatoes  and  Asahel 
Smith,  Potato  King. 

We  wish  to  dwell  on  potatoes  and  the 
Potato  King,  partly  because  British 
Columbia  potatoes  have  won  honors 
equalling  those  of  any  other  Canadian 
agricultural  product,  and  partly  because 
Mr.  Asahel  Smith  represents  a  type  of 
Canadian  to  which  we  like  to  point. 

It  was  Asahel  Smith— all  Western 
Canada  calls  him  the  Potato  King — 
who  collected  the  giant  collection  which 
travelled  across  the  Continent  to  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1911.  It  was  Mr. 
Smith  who  supervised  the  sorting,  pack- 


Editor's  Note. — Do  you  want  to  read 
about  a  man  who  has  done  big  things 
in  intensive  farming  in  Canada?  Here 
is  an  agricultural  romance  that  will  win 
the  admiration  of  any  lover  of  agri- 
culture. No  form  of  farm  enterprise 
lacks  in  interest  when  the  touch  of 
genius  illumines  it.  "How  New 
Brunswick  Grows  Her  Green  Moun- 
tains," appeared  in  the  July  issue,  and 
"Making  $600  on  an  Ontario  10  Acres" 
appeared  in  the  June  issue.  This  story 
jumps  across  the  continent.  I  visited 
this  region  last  autumn  and  found 
Chinamen  paying  $40  an  acre  rent  for 
this  rich  land.    This  story  is  no  fable. 


ing,  and  finally  exhibiting  of  those  pota- 
toes. And  it  was  Mr.  Smith  who  was 
justly  given  the  credit  for  the  Stillwell 
Trophy  and  First  Prize  which  those  now 
famous  spuds  brought  back  to  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  province  after  competing  with 
potatoes  grown  by  the  best  farmers  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  achievement  of 
the  Potato  King.  The  following  autumn 
he  took  to  the  Northwest  Land  Products 
Show  at  Portland,  Oregon,  an  exhibit 
gathered  together  on  his  own  and  neigh- 
bors' farms  in  Ladner,  and  in  a  field 
which  he  declared  to  the  writer  to  be 
better  than  that  encountered  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  swept  all  the  prizes.  Not 
Hood  River  apples,  the  much  glorified 
fruit  of  Oregon,  but  British  Columbia 
apples  of  Asahel  Smith,  were  the  Mecca 
of  all  visitors  to  the  show. 

Prompted  by  the  desire  to  learn  more 
of  this  potato  expert  and  his  methods, 
the  writer  left  Vancouver  at  a  very 
early  hour  one  spring  morning,  and  over 
the  B.  C.  Electric  rode  fourteen  miles 
through  Point  Grey  and  Lulu  Island,  to 
Steveston,  a  picturesque  fishing  town 
where  more  sockeye  salmon  are  canned 
yearly  than  at  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  Here  a  small  river  steamer,  the 
New  Delta,  was  boarded,  and  after  an 
hour's  voyage  on  the  Fraser 's  broad  ex- 
panse, past  low-lying  alluvial  farm 
lands,  Ladner  was  reached.  A  lunch 
was  had  and  a  livery  rig  requisitioned. 

' '  Know  Asahel  Smith  1 "  I  queried  of 
the  driver. 

"Everybody  knows  him  in  these 
parts,  I  reckon,"  was  the  indirect,  but 
none  the  less  convincing  reply. 

Four  miles  out  from  Ladner,  over 
good  roads,  the  Potato  King's  ranch  was 
reached,  a  comfortable  home  standing  in 


the  midst  of  broken  fields.    Mr.  Smith's 
greeting  was  cordial. 

BORN    IN    A   POTATO   PATCH. 

"I  have  always  lived  in  a  potato 
patch,"  he  said  genially,  leading  the 
way  to  the  barn.    "I  was  born  in  one." 

The  Potato  King's  words  were  to  be 
taken  literally.  Specialization  has  been 
his  religion,  and  the  potato  his  fetish. 
During  forty  years  of  farming  he  has 
raised  nothing  but  spuds.     Born  at  St. 


Sec. I    potatoes    iii    sprouting   boxes   and    ready 
for  shipment. 


Catharines,  Ontario,  in  1860,  he  went  to 
work  as  a  farm  lad  at  thirteen.  It  was 
always  potatoes  to  which  he  gave  atten- 
tion ;  before  he  struck  out  for  himself  at 
twenty-one  he  had  won  ribbons  at  coun- 
ty fairs.  Six  more  years  of  Ontario  and 
the  West  lured  him.  He  settled  at 
Dewdney  in  the  Fraser  Valley  in  1887, 
but  Dewdney  was  not  quite  satisfactory ; 
Aldergrove  soil  was  experimented  with ; 
then  in  1898  he  settled  at  Ladner  in  the 
Delta.  At  that  time  he  had  knowledge 
of  some  fifteen  varieties  of  the  tuber 
which  was  to  bring  fame  to  British 
Columbia  at  New  York  and  later  at 
Portland. 

The  extent  of  labors  upon  the  Ladner 
ranch  may  be  appreciated    when    if    is 
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•s I    potatoes — Factor,    Ninety-four    and 

Moonlight   varieties. 


stated  that  be  lias  grown  over  five  hund- 
red varieties,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  which  he  lias  originated;  that  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  New  Wesminster  fair,  he 
exhibited  335  distinct  varieties,  a  record 
which  has  never  been  equalled;  and  that 
he  has  raised  crops  of  twenty-two  tons 
to  the  acre.  For  the  past  fourteen  years 
he  has  worked  each  year  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  acres. 

His  prowess  at  fairs  and  exhibitions 
is  attested  by  the  mammoth  collection  of 
blue  ribbons,  medals,  and  trophies  which 
he  possesses.    He  has  never  been  beaten. 

"I  raise  potatoes  only  for  seed  pur- 
poses," explained  the  King  as  he  indi- 
cated long  rows  of  bins  of  carefully 
sorted  and  graded  specimens.  "And  I 
grade  them  in  seven  classes — No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  so  on  up  to  seven.  No.  1  potatoes 
are  those  in  excess  of  ten  ounces,  too  big 
for  seed.  These  constitute  about  seven- 
teen per  cent,  of  my  crop,  and  I  sell 
them  for  table  use.  No.  2's  are  up  to 
ten  ounces ;  No.  3  's,  up  to  seven  ;  No.  4  's, 
up  to  five;  No.  5's,  up  to  three  ounces. 
I  plant  No.  5's  and  6's  exclusively. 
Planted  whole,  they  keep  warm  and  re- 
tain their  strength  until  well  rooted." 

HOW  HE  GRADES  THEM. 

The  Smith  potatoes  are  not  sorted  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Observing  that  the 
life  of  the  potato  was  longer  if  free  from 
dirt,  Mr.  Smith  indicated  a  sieve,  seven 
feet  long  by  two  wide,  the  bottom  strung 
with  longitudinal  wires,  leaving  half- 
inch  spaces  for  dirt  and  small  potatoes 
to  escape.  This  sieve  is  placed  on  sup- 
ports and  inclined.  As  a  man  at  the 
raised  extremity  rolls  on  the  spuds,  an 
assistant  sees  that  the  No.  l's  roll  into 
a  bag  at  the  opposite  end  while  he  dis- 
tributes the  remainder  into  designated 
receptables.  Every  particle  of  dirt  has 
been  removed  when  the  tubers  are 
placed  in  storage. 

The  Potato  King's  faith  is  not  wholly 
in  fertilizers.  Horse  manure  he  uses 
preferably,  sometimes  adding  potash  or 
nitrate  of  soda.  Cow  manure  he  never 
employs.  "It  is  apt  to  cause  scabs, ' '  he 
says. 

The  Delta  country  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  fanned  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  contains  some  forty-two  thousand 


acres  of  land  thrown  up  through  the 
centuries  as  the  Fraser  emptied  into  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  is  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea,  almost  perfectly  level,  and 
agriculture  did  not  become  possible 
until  the  building  by  the  government 
some  years  ago  of  an  extensive  dyking 
system.  To  keep  the  land  sweet,  drain- 
age has  been  found  absolutely  necessary. 
This  has  been  provided  by  a  network  of 
ditches,  and  by  carrying  off  the  water 
from  fields  through  cedar  drains  set  a 
chain  apart  and  twenty-eight  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  Land  so  drained 
early  developed  tremendous  productive 
power,  but  potato  culture  upon  it  did 
not  become  general  until  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Smith.  Previously,  Ashcroft,  far- 
ther inland,  had  been  considered  the 
only  locality  in  the  province  where 
spuds  of  good  quality  could  be  grown 
advantageously.  Under  the  leadership 
of  King  Smith,  the  district  has  wrested 
the  laurels  from  Ashcroft  certainly  in 
quantity  and  some  say  in  quality  of  out- 
put. The  yield  last  year  was  27,000 
tons. 

The  Potato  King  owns  only  a  small 
tract  of  land,  and  his  activities  for  the 
most  part  have  been  upon  soil  rented  at 
from  $25  to  $50  an  acre.  When  he  is 
able  to  choose — as  he  generally  is — he 
picks  a  field  which  has  been  out  to  pas- 
ture for  ten  or  more  years. 

"Tell  me  how  you  treat  it,"  I  said. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  King  that  he 
wears  his  crown  humbly  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects.  He  has  no  sec- 
rets. He  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as 
dispensing  the  rich  lore  he  has  acquired. 

"During  the  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring,"  he  answered,  "I  disc  the  sod 
thoroughly,  until  it  is  as  fine  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  it,  crossing  the  field  at 
every  angle.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  do 
this  in  too  haphazard  a  fashion.  Then 
I  plow,  following  with  a  good  harrow- 
ing. I  sow  the  seed  with  a  drill  or 
planter,  putting  it  down  six  or  seven 
inches.  Three  or  four  inches  is  not  suf- 
ficient. ' ' 

QUESTION  OP   SEED. 

The  question  of  seed  naturally  arose 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Smith  sprouts  the 
potatoes  before  placing  them  in  the 
ground,  not  in  the  usual  manner  in 
heaps  on  the  floor,  but  in  regular  sprout- 
ing boxes  holding  forty  pounds.  These 
appurtenances,  an  illustration  of  one  of 
which  is  given,  are  twenty-eight  inches 
long  by  eighteen  wide,  having  a  depth 
of  five  inches,  with  elevations  at  each 
end,  which  allow  of  the  boxes  being 
stacked  compactly,  and  yet  permitting 
entrance  of  air  and  light. 

On  May  10  his  seed  thus  sprouted 
are  placed  in  the  ground,  twelve  to  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

He  cautions  against  early  planting.  In 
the  Delta  before  his  arrival  farmers 
planted  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March. 
They  do  not  now.     Premature  planting 


results  in  chilling  the  seed  and  reducing 
the  vitality. 

Ten  days  after  planting  he  harrows 
the  field,  driving  the  horse  lengthwise. 
Destruction  of  hills  by  the  horse  is  thus 
prevented. 

He  cultivates  when  the  plants  are 
three  inches  high,  and  once  every  week 
until  the  foliage  is  so  thick  that  a  horse 
cannot  pass  through. 

"Cultivate  all  you  can,"  is  his  ad- 
vice. "A  horse  and  cultivator  going 
over  a  field  of  potatoes  for  the  fifth 
time  has  often  been  worth  $140  a  day  to 
me." 

Thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  is 
what  Mr.  Smith  aims  to  secure.  It  is  to 
potatoes,  he  says,  what  pruning  and 
spraying  are  to  fruit  trees.  He  at- 
tributes his  fine  quality  potatoes  to  this 
constant  stirring  of  the  ground. 

"If  you  get  the  air  into  the  soil,"  he 
continued,  "it  conserves  the  moisture. 
During  perfectly  dry  weather  I  go  into 
my  fields  in  the  morning  and  find  the 
ground  wet.  The  usual  process  in  a 
spud  field  is  this :  a  very  dry  spell  is 
followed  by  a  rain,  and  a  nub  grows  on 
the  potato;  there  is  another  dry  spell 
and  no  moisture,  then  rain  and  another 
nub.  You  must  get  air  into  the  ground 
if  you  are  to  have  a  smooth  product. ' ' 

The  hills  are  put  on  before  the  fifth 
cultivation  is  given.  The  sharp  hill  is 
never  to  be  found  in  a  Smith  patch  of 
potatoes.  Shallow  basin  hills  are  re- 
quired by  the  Potato  King,  who  declares 
that,  otber  conditions  being  equal,  an 
acre  with  broad  hills  will  produce  twice 
the  yield  of  the,  acre  with  those  which 
are  sharp. 

Mr.  Smith  always  has  his  eyes  open 
for  discoveries — one  reason,  probably, 
why  he  has  made  so  many  of  them  dur- 
ing his  career  as  a  potato  grower.  Some 
of  these  have  been  made  as  the  climax 
of  a  painstaking  series  of  experiments 
covering  a  period  of  years ;  others  were 
by  accident.  One  of  the  latter  occurred 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  a  late  season 
found  a  field  of  potatoes  a  little  green 
when  the  time  to  ship  them  as  seed  to 
New  Zealand  arrived.  With  misgivings, 
the  tubers  were  dug,  carefully  sorted, 
packed,  taken  to  the  Ladner  wharf  and 
shipped,  notification  being  sent  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  circumstances. 

i  ( !ontinued  on  page  72 ) 


Factor    variety    of    seed    potatoes. 
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Making  Hams  and  Wiltshire  Sides 

Some  Lessons  from  the  Abattoirs  of  Denmark 


ALTHOUGH  the  methods  adopted  in 
all  abattoirs  the  world  over,  are  in  their 
main  features  pretty  much  the  same, 
still  there  are  differences  in  detail,  and 
the  application  of  machinery,  which 
makes  interesting  comparison.  For 
that  reason  I  venture  to  give  Canadian 
readers  a  short  account  of  my  visit  to 
two  of  our  largest  slaughter  houses  of 
Denmark. 

Holboek  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
large  fjord,  which  runs  eventually  into 
the  Kattegat.  There  is  a  park  with  the 
inevitable  bandstand  and  many  villas. 
It  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  run  down 
by  train  from  Copenhagen.  The  Hol- 
boek District  Co-operative  Swine 
Slaughter  Society,  to  give  it  its  full  title, 
was  formed  some  25  years  ago,  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  which  is  so  common  in 
Denmark,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  number 
of  pigs  killed  per  annum  is  concerned, 
is  the  largest  in  the  country.  Last  year 
there  were  124,000  hogs  slaughtered, 
and  it  is  expected  that  1913  will  sur- 
pass even  that  figure. 

The  pigs  are  received  from  the  farm- 
ers in  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
are  paid  for  at  the  standard  market 
price  on  that  particular  day.  They  are 
penned  in  styes  communicating  with 
each  other  by  means  of  sliding  doors, 
and  each  pig  has  a  metal  disc  fastened 
to  the  ear,  bearing  the  co-operative 
farmer's  number.  Should  it  be  decided 
to  kill,  say  100,  that  number  is  received 
and  penned,  and  no  more,  and  as  far  as 
possible  they  are  not  kept  longer  than 
one  day.  They  are  driven  into  the  kill- 
ing pen  in  batches  of  ten,  and  the  pig 
which  is  to  suffer,  is  caught  round  the 
hind  leg  by  a  hook  and  chain  worked 
by  machinery  (steam)  swung  up  and 
over  a  stone  floor,  in  which  there  is  a 
hole  leading  to  a  tank  below.  All  blood 
is  dried  and  mixed  with  pulverized 
bone  and  scraps,  and  used  for  fodder, 
and  poultry  food.  After  the  pig  is  dead 
steel  gambrels  are  fastened  between 
the  pig's  feet  with  a  large  hook  at- 
tached, and  he  departs  on  the  next 
stage.  All  through  the  differnet  rooms 
are  iron  rails  overhead,  so  that  the  pigs 
travel  from  one  place  to  another  by 
means  of  the  hook  sliding  along  the 
rail. 

IN  THF.  SCALDING  TANK. 

In  the  room  immediately  adjoining 
the  killing  pen,  is  the  scalding  lank 
containing  water  healed  to  52  degrees 
Reamur,  149  degrees  Fahr.  By  means 
of  an  oval  shield  with  hooks  at  either 
end,  and  which  is  continually  rotating, 
each  pitr  is  caught  as  he  arrives,  lifted 
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(Editor's  Note. — Many  of  our  readers 
will  be  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
methods  adopted  by  leading  abattoirs 
of  Chicago  and  some  of  our  large 
Canadian  cities,  but  we  do  not  often 
get  information,  first  hand  from  Euro 
pean  houses.  In  this  article  the  author 
takes  us  behind  the  scenes  in  one  of 
the  largest  abattoir  establishments  in 
Denmark,  treating  the  subject  in  a 
way  that  will  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  average  farmer,  but  to  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  meat  market  or 
pure  food  laws.  Especially  worthy  of 
note  are  the  rigid  regulations  guard- 
ing the  live  stock  market  of  that 
country. 


over  the  water,  and  gently  lowered, 
when  the  man  jerks  a  chain,  and  the 
animal  falls  clear.  In  this  tank  float 
six  to  eight  pigs,  until,  by  pulling  the 
hair  they  are  considered  sufficiently 
scalded,  then  an  ingenious  lifter  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  perforated  scoop 
hinged  on  one  side,  raises  each  pig,  and 
deposits  it  on  the  scraping  table.  This 
is  composed  of  iron  rods,  curving  up  to 
the  centre.  Here  men  scrape  off  the 
hair,  assisted  by  another  with  a 
machine  much  like  the  electric  hair 
brush  used  in  barber's  shops,  only  with 
knives  instead  of  bristles.    The  bristles 


from  the  pig  fall  through  the  rods,  and 
are  afterwards  collected,  dried,  and 
sold. 

THE  SINGEING  FURNACE. 

The  carcase  then  travels  to  the — 
for  want  of  a  better  name — singeing  fur- 
nace. This  is  circular  in  shape,  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  heated  by  a  couple 
of  benzine  blasts.  It  is  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  lined  half  way  up  with 
fire  brick,  the  blasts  strike  directly 
upon  the  fire  brick,  thus  generating  an 
intense  heat.  There  is  generally  a  pig 
outside  the  closed  doors  awaiting  his 
turn,  on  the  side  nearest  the  doors  he 
is  a  rich  brown.  The  doors  swing  open, 
and  close  behind  him.  He  is  only  a 
few  seconds  inside,  and  is  afterwards 
again  scraped  clean  under  running 
water.  As  the  pigs  pass  out  to  the  in- 
spector, they  are  automatically 
weighed,  the  weight  being  stamped  on 
one  leg,  a  note  being  made  of  it,  and 
of  the  number. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  TEST. 

The  pigs  are  now  tested  for  tubercul- 
osis. Should  the  test  by  touch  be  in- 
sufficient, the  inspector  cuts  out  a  small 
gland  in  the  head,  and  slits  it  open,  if 
satisfactory  the  pig  goes  on  to  join  the 
others.  If,  however,  the  white  spots 
show  in  the  gland,  the  inspector,  who 
is  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  cuts 
a  piece  out  of  the  leg,  and  that   pig  is 


Buildings  belonging  to  the  Holboek. Swine  Abattoir. 
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put  aside.  Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  tuberculous  traces  are 
very  slight  and  does  not  affect  the  food 
value  of  the  animal,  otherwise  it  would 
he  condemned  at  once.  Those  pigs  set 
aside  are  used  in  Denmark,  the  others 
being  for  the  English  market.  This 
inspection  is  also  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys. Feet,  head,  and  sides  are  sent  to 
London.  And  in  this  connection  there 
is  a  curious  fact — London  will  not  have 
fat  bacon,  and  Manchester  will  not 
have  lean,  so  between  them  there  is  a 
regular  demand.  Something  like  Jack 
Sprat  and  his  wife  in  the  nursery 
rhyme. 

BRANDING    MACHINE. 

This  machine  resembles  the  portable 
gasoline  blast,  which  painters  use  for 


removing  paint  from  doors,  only  that 
at  the  nozzle  there  is  a  square  metal 
plate  bearing  the  brand,  and  by  means 
of  the  blast,  kept  constantly  red  hot. 
In  this  way  branding  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  done.  The  heads  go  into  large 
holes  in  a  circular  table,  which  rotates, 
and  as  the  heads  come  round  a  knife 
descends  and  severs  them.  This,  as 
well  as  the  other  machine,  is  steam- 
driven.  The  long  room  in  which  the 
pigs  finally  rest,  has  one  wall  composed 
of  moveable  slats  thus  ensuring  suffici- 
ent ventilation. 

WHERE  THE  MEAT  GOES. 

Holboek  has  the  largest  slaughter 
house  for  swine,  and  also  the  largest  for 
all  animals.  The  animals  are  received 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  a  very 
large  number   are   exported   alive   and 


dead.  A  comparison  of  the  two  places 
may  prove  interesting. 

The  buildings  cover  several  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  divided  into  the  mar- 
ket, the  slaughter  halls,  and  a  large 
storage  building  (Vesterhallen)  situ- 
ated about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
market,  where  the  meat  of  oxen,  lambs 
and  swine  are  hung,  and  from  whence 
they  are  sold  on  commission. 

In  the  year  1911-12  there  were  sold 
from  the  market  57,045  oxen,  57,540 
calves,  61,517  sheep  and  lambs,  1,917 
swine,  and  3  horses.  Of  those  exported, 
Germany  got  9,953  oxen,  Russia  581 
oxen  and  132  sheep  and  lambs. 

On  entering  the  market  hall  one  sees 
on  either  side,  the  stalls,  with  over  each 
division  the  name  of  the  commission  or 
middleman  who  sells  the  animals  re- 
ceived from  the  farmer.  There  is  ac- 
commodation here  for  1,600  animals — 
six  to  seven  hundred  are  exported  twice 
weekly  to  Germany.  The  lambs  are  in 
another  building  where  6,000  can  be 
accommodated. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  horse  flesh 
eaten  here  in  Denmark  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  possibly  by  the  richer,  un- 
consciously in  the  latter  case,  because 
there  is  so  much  sausage  eaten  on  bread 
and  butter  (smorre  brod)  that  is,  bread 
on  which  dried  or  smoked  meat  in  in- 
finite variety  is  placed. 

The  rules  for  slaughtering  are  very 
complete  and  strict,  none  but  fully 
competent  and  skilled  persons  being  al- 
lowed to  kill.  The  greatest  cleanliness 
must  be  observed  by  all  slaughter 
houses.  All  offal  must  be  taken  away 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  under  no 
circumstances  must  it  remain  over 
night  in  the  buildings.  The  different 
tools  and  appliances  must  be  cleansed 
carefully  after  use,  and  be  put  away  in 
their  proper  places. 

SANITARY   ARRANGEMENTS. 

There  are  very  complete  provisions 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  employees. 
In  one  large  room  there  are  a  number 
(Continued  on  page  231 
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A  Red  Harvest 

Wild  Flowers  and  Abundance  of  Berries  With  Few  Mosquitos 


WE  were  jogging  leisurely  and  pro- 
saically along,  over  the  prairie  in  West- 
ern Manitoba — my  sister  and  I — one 
lovely  day  in  the  early  part  of  last 
July. 

The  trail,  destitute  of  any  shade,  lay 
blazing  in  the  sun,  but,  fortunately  for 
our  complexions  as  well  as  for  our  com- 
fort, the  "hood"  of  the  inevitable 
prairie  "buggy" — that  most  useful  and 
long-suffering  of  all  vehicles — shaded 
us  somewhat.  A  slight  breeze  rustled 
among  the  responsive  leaves  of  the 
poplar  saplings  which  surrounded  the 
"Sloughs,"  billowed  into  undulating- 
green  waves  the  vast  wheat  fields,  and 
shed  a  sufficient  freshness  in  the  atmos- 
phere. A  soft  shower,  or  so,  had  fallen 
an  hour  previously  so  everything  was 
delightfully  fresh.  Even  the  brownish 
prairie  grass-  looked  green,  and  was 
dotted  over  with  a  bewilderment  of 
flowers,  upon  which  some  bright  rain- 
drops still  hung. 

It  was  all  beautiful — with  a  prairie 
beauty — but  we  seemed  out  of  tune 
with  our  surroundings,  somehow,  that 
July  afternoon.  Things  had  not  gone 
well  with  us  that  day  in  the  town  we 
had  just  visited  (that  heterogeneous 
conglomeration  of  shacks  and  elevators 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Primrose 
Mound,  probably  because  it  was  hope- 
lessly level  and  utterly  innocent  of 
primroses).  No!  things  had  not  been 
propitious!  Letters  we  had  expected, 
did  not  come  in  the  post.  The  hospit- 
able Primrose  Mound  friend  who  usual- 
ly "stayed  us"  with  cups  of  tea,  was 
away,  and  "the  Store" — that  empor- 
ium of  overalls  and  bucket  jams,  had 
nothing  more  palatable  on  this  hot  day 
in  the  way  of  fruit,  than  dried  prunes. 
Prunes!  What  an  insult,  when  the 
whole  of  God's  universe  was  producing 
fresh  luscious  fruit ! 

"What  would  you  give,  Elspeth,  if  a 
delicious,  cold  velvety  ice  cream  were 
handed  to  you  at  this  moment,  not  a 
wishy-washy,  Ladies'  Aid  corn-starch 
affair,  but  a  genuine,  creamy-pink, 
applc-blossomy  creation  from  Hali- 
fax?" tantalizingly  asked  my  sister. 

"Or  else,"  returned  I,  "a  rounded 
gleaming  pile  of  ripe,  rich,  red  straw- 
berries, fresh  and  cool,  powdered  over 
with  sugar,  and  surrounded  with 
cream  ? ' ' 

"And,  can  you  picture,"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  "a  faint,  elusive,  feathery, 
fizzy-whizzy " 

Hut,  what  these  somewhat  unsub- 
stantial adjectives  might  have  evolved 
in  the  way    of    Halifax    dainties,  will 


By  HELEN  GUTHRIE 


Editor's  Note. — To  one  who  has  not 
visited  the  western  prairies  in  the  sum- 
mer time  there  remains  a  wealth  of 
beauty  for  them  to  explore.  Devoid 
of  trees  and  hills,  the  prairies  have  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  myriads  of 
beautiful  flowers  which  bloom  in  suc- 
cession throughout  the  whole  season. 
Among  these  we  find  the  violets, 
anemones,  mandrakes,  white  and  blue 
stars,  orange  lilies,  harebells  (blue-bells 
of  Scotland),  Indian  paint  brush,  lire- 
weed,  goldenrod,  the  white  blossoms  of 
Saskatoon  berries,  high  and  low  bush 
cranberries,  mooseberries  (similar  to  the 
eastern  red  currant),  wild  flax,  marsh 
marigolds,  and  white,  pink  and  blue 
convolvulus,  as  well  as  roses  every- 
where. In  fact,  he  who  says  the 
prairies  are  uninteresting  lacks  the  na- 
ture-lover 's  eye. 


never  be  known,  for  suddenly,  at  that 
moment,  my  sister,  uttering  a  low  ex- 
clamation, reined  in  the  horse,  and, 
hardly  waiting  for  him  to  come  to  a 
standstill,  over  the  wheel  she  shot,  and, 
dropping   instantly  upon   the   ground, 


During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  strawberry  thrives  on  the 
prairie. 

peered  among  the  grass  and  the  little 
creeping  plants  which  surrounded  a 
"Slough." 

What  was  she  doing;  feeling  softly 
around  with  her  ungloved  hands? 
Could  she  have  hit  upon  some  hidden 
treasure?  or  was  she  locating  a  gold 
mine?  But,  before  I  had  even  an  in- 
stant for  conjecture,  she  looked  up  at 


me,  eyes  sparkling,  cheeks  crimson 
with  excitement,  and  in  a  voice  vibrant 
with  surprise  and  delight,  she  ex- 
claimed: "Strawberries!  Do  you  hear 
me,  Elspeth?  Can  you  realize  that 
there  are  strawberries  here?" 

But,  at  the  very  first  syllable  of  that 
magic  word,  I  had  emulated  my  sister's 
agility,  and,  dropping  beside  her  on  all 
fours,  proceeded  to  prove  the  truth  of 
her  wonderful  news.  Yes !  There  were 
strawberries !  The  patch  was  red  with 
them ! 

"Oh-h-h,  Margaret,"  I  murmured, 
with  my  mouth  chock-full.  "However 
did  you  discover  them?"  But  nary  a 
word  spake  she — she  was  far  too  busy ! 

Oh !  You  people  of  the  delectable 
East,  or  of  the  Far  West,  who  simply 
telephone  the  fruit  dealer  or  else  sum- 
mon the  Chegget-cook  Market-woman 
for  a  supply  of  these  scarlet  delights ! 
You  who  grow  acres  and  acres  of  them, 
or  who  live  within  call  of  the  markets 
of  the  East,  of  the  West,  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  simply  ache  for  the 
sight  and  the  smell,  and,  above  all,  for 
the  taste  of  them !  But  even  your  sati- 
ated souls  must  have  surely  been 
thrilled  by  the  sight  of  that  little  prairie 
patch,  so  red  with  promise,  and  so  frag- 
rant with  the  whiff  of  that  most  delici- 
ous of  all  berries. 

Fortunately,  we  had  a  basket  with 
us,  filled  with  the  despised  prunes, 
which  we  ruthlessly  dumped  on  the 
floor  of  the  buggy,  and  soon  we  were 
busily  and  breathlessly  engaged  in  fill- 
ing that  basket  with  such  a  harvest  as 
it  had  never  before  dreamed  of.  Hand- 
ful after  handful  of  scarlet  beauties 
were  dropped  on  a  lining  of  fresh  green 
leaves.  Truly,  it  was  inspiring  work! 
But  the  mosquitos !  Oh,  the  mosquitos ! 
None  but  dwellers  in  the  wilds  can 
form  any  due  conception  of  their  huge 
proportions,  their  vindictiveness,  or 
their  rapacity,  and  pertinacity !  At 
first,  like  "Brere  Kabbit,"  they  "lay 
low!"  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  from  pure 
astonishment  at  seeing  holes  and 
crannies,  tiny  green  dells  and  cool 
mossy  haunts  which  were  theirs  by  ab- 
original right,  calmly  appropriated  and 
exploited  by  depredators.  Their  first 
blank  surprise,  however,  soon  burst  into 
hot  rage,  and  on  they  came  in  thous- 
ands, in  busy,  buzzy,  humming  myriads, 
with  a  direct  and  unerring  knowledge 
of  underground  routes  beneath  hat- 
brims  or  down  collars,  of  mountain 
paths  up  sleeves,  and  always  with  an 
energy  and  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a 

(Continued  on  page  76.) 
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In  the  Service  of  Mankind 

A  Woman  Doctor  Whose  Hobby  is  the  Feeble  Minded 


TWO  or  three  years  ago,  had  one  been 
a  frequenter  of  Toronto's  busier 
thoroughfares,  one  might  occasionally 
have  noticed  a  plainly-dressed,  deter- 
mined-looking little  woman  peddling 
her  way  sturdily  along  on  a  bicycle.  At 
a  time  when  the  use  of  these  machines 
by  members  of  the  fair  sex  had  almost 
ceased,  the  spectacle  was  uncommon 
enough  to  attract  attention.  This  par- 
ticular rider  was  accustomed  to  wear 
a  jaunty  little  hat,  a  grey  suit,  cut  in 
the  simplest  style,  and  a  pair  of  glasses 
that  gave  a  solemn  cast  to  the  features. 
Moreover,  hanging  over  the  handle- 
bars, there  was  usually  to  be  noted  a 
most  professional-looking  little  black 
bag. 

To-day  one  may  scan  the  streets  in 
vain  for  this  once  familiar  figure  on  the 
bicycle,  for  no  longer  is  the  wheel  in 
commission.  Instead,  the  erstwhile 
bicyclist  has  become  the  possessor  of 
an  automobile,  one  of  those  small 
closed-in  vehicles  affected  by  ladies  and 
doctors.  Through  the  windows  of  this 
runabout,  one  may  still  glimpse  the  tense 
face  of  the  driver,  with  gaze  riveted 
on  the  roadway  ahead  and  hands  skil- 
fully manipulating  the  steering  wheel. 
While  many  ,  Toronto  ladies  are  now 
driving  their  own  cars,  there  is  a  vigor- 
ous air  about  this  particular  motorist 
which  singles  her  out  from  the  rest  as  a 
personality  that  is  just  a  little  different 
from  the  ordinary. 

The  name  of  the  busy  little  woman 
whose  appearance  on  the  streets  of  To- 
ronto is  so  noticeable,  is  a  familiar  one 
to  newspaper  readers  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  She  is  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy, 
whose  activities  are,  perhaps,  more 
often  chronicled  in  the  press  than  are 
those  of  any  other  Canadian  woman. 
One  of  the  sharpest  and  most  alert  of 
people,  she  is  seemingly  ubiquitous  and 
first  on  her  wheel  and  now  in  her  motor, 
she  darts  about  from  place  to  place 
with  all  the  energy  and  application  of 
a  very  busy  bee. 

The  Doctor  belongs  to  an  active  and 
quick-witted  family.  Her  father  was 
that  grave  and  learned  schoolmaster, 
the  late  Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  the  last  rector  of  the  old  Toronto 
Grammar  School,  whose  pedagogical 
gifts  have  left  their  mark  on  many  a 
successful  graduate  of  that  institution. 
Her  elder  brother,  Angus  MacMurchy, 
K.C.,  solicitor  for  the  Ontario  division 
of  the  C.P.R.,  is  one  of  the  shrewdest 
members  of  the  Canadian  bar  and  a  re- 
cognized authority  on  railway  law.  Her 
younger    sister,    Miss    Marjory    Mac- 


By  ARTHUR  CONRAD 


Editor's  Note. — The  recently  an- 
nourjced  appointment  by  the  Ontario 
Government  of  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy, 
of  Toronto  to  be  Inspector  of  the  Work 
lummy  the  Peeble-Minded  in  the 
provincial  asylums,  lends  timeliness  to 
the  following  pen-sketch  of  this  in- 
teresting woman  doctor.  Dr.  Mac- 
Murchy is  favorably  known  to  the 
readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine  as  an  oc- 
casional contributor  of  bright  and  sensi- 
ble articles  on  health  subjects.  She  is 
also  equally  well  known  as  a  lecturer 
to  the  women's  institutes  and  many  a 
farmer's  wife  has  been  helped  by  her 
kindly  counsel.  Though  she  will  be 
(•(impelled  to  give  up  her  practice  and 
much  of  her  other  work  on  assuming 
her  new  duties,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
she  wTill  be  able  to  continue  some  of  her 
writing,  and  articles  from  her  pen  will, 
it  is  hoped,  appear  frequently  in  this 
magazine. 


HELEN  MACMUKCHY,  M.D. 

Murchy,  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
<>il'ted  of  Canadian  women  journalists. 
The  Doctor  herself  combines  in  her  per- 
sonality most  of  the  family  talents. 

Not  to  be  constantly  at  work  would 
be  an  inconceivable  condition  for  Dr. 
MacMurchy.  She  is  forever  at  it.  One 
must  suppose  that  ever  since  her  girl- 
hood she  has  been  taking  a  most  seri- 


ous  view  of  life  and  its  duties.  On  com- 
pleting her  education  she  threw  herself 
with  customary  energy  into  the  con- 
genial work  of  teaching  and  for  twenty 
years  held  the  position  of  English  mis- 
tress under  the  principalship  of  her 
father  in  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. But  she  presently  began  to  enter- 
tain wider  views  for  her  future  work, 
and,  being  absolutely  undeterred  by 
any  scruples  as  to  the  unconventional- 
ity  of  her  project,  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  doctor. 

In  her  spare  time  she  "plugged" 
medical  science,  not  as  your  beardless 
undergraduate  studies  it,  but  as  a  very 
determined  woman  who  had  already 
spent  sixteen  years  earning  her  own 
living  would  tackle  it.  There  were  ob- 
stacles, it  is  true ;  even  to  her  enthusi- 
asm all  things  were  not  easy,  but  it  has 
always  been  one  of  her  characteristics, 
man-like  to  sweep  opposing  forces 
aside.  Twelve  years  ago  she  concluded 
her  dual  career  as  teacher  of  English 
and  student  of  medicine,  and  was  duly 
invested  with  the  degree  of  M.D. 

At  the  very  outset  of  her  career  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  she  had  to  en- 
counter a  difficulty,  which  showed  up 
clearly  the  stuff  that  was  in  her.  Up 
to  that  time  no  woman  doctor  had  ever 
been  admitted  on  the  resident  staff  of 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  Custom 
forbade  it,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
male  doctors  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  innovation.  Dr.  MacMurchy,  how- 
ever, could  see  no  valid  reason  why  she 
should  not  enjoy  this  privilege.  Mere 
man  had  consented  to  her  becoming  a 
doctor ;  mere  man  should  not  oppose 
her  further  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  a 
doctor's  prerogatives.  She  accordingly 
made  application  for  a  position  among 
the  interns. 

As  was  expected  there  was  opposi- 
tion and,  it  being  of  a  veiled  character, 
it  was  very  bitter.  But  the  Doctor  teas 
a  game  fighter.  She  knew  then,  as  she 
has  known  since,  the  value  of  influence. 
Already  she  had  behind  her  a  good 
many  prominent  people,  who  admired 
her  pluck  and  appreciated  her  motives. 
She  lobbied  strenuously  for  her  cause, 
gained  more  supporters  and  finally 
achieved  her  purpose.  She  got  in  on 
the  hitherto  man-monopolized  hospital 
staff. 

The  field  for  useful  work  that  began 
to  expand  before  Dr.  MacMurchy  after 
this  soon  absorbed  all  her  attention. 
Women  doctors  had  not  been  so  num- 
erous or  capable  before  this  time  as  to 
enter  all  the  departments  of  effort  open 
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to  them.  They  were  practieioners ;  Dr. 
MacMurchy  was  one  as  well,  but  she 
had  also  a  leaning  towards  public  ser- 
vice. She  was  quickly  seized  with  the 
importance  of  the  opportunities  that 
were  hers  in  her  chosen  calling. 

To  hang  out  her  shingle  in  a  central 
location  was  the  first  step.  After  this 
important  proceeding,  it  is  conceivable 
that  she  might  have  sat  down  in  her 
diminutive  office  and  twiddled  her 
thumbs  for  weeks  without  landing 
enough  paying  patients  to  cover  the 
rent.  But  her  versatility  suggested  that 
she  might  occupy  her  spare  time  to  ad- 
vantage by  lecturing  on  hygiene  and 
other  subjects  on  which  she  had  now 
become  thoroughly  posted,  to  the  girls 
in  the  numerous  boarding  schools  in 
the  city.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  In 
excessively  polite  terms  and  yet  with 
a  determination  to  have  her  own  way, 
she  broached  the  subject  to  the  lady 
principals  and  in  due  course  was  ap- 
pointed special  lecturer  at  half  a  dozen 
of  these  institutions. 

This  was  her  first  venture  in  what 
may  be  called  social  service  work,  as 
distinguished  from  the  actual  practice 
of  medicine.  Her  next  departure  was 
on  a  still  more  important  scale.  A  regu- 
lar reader  and  student  of  books  and 
publications  dealing  with  social  move- 
ments, she  became  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  something  should  be  done  in 
Canada  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  feeble-minded.  Other  countries  and 
states  were  at  work;  Canada  was  lag- 
ging behind.  In  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna 
she  found  a  sympathetic  auditor.  In 
fact  both  the  provincial  secretary  of 
Ontario  and  the  energetic  little  doctor 
had  become  simultaneously  converted 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
these  unfortunates. 

in  1906  Dr.  MacMurchy  was  given  a 
commission  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  take  a  census  of  and  prepare 
a  report  on  the  feeble-minded  in  On- 
tario. This  she  did  with  characteristic 
energy  and  thoroughness.  It  was  fol- 
lowed up,  in  subsequent  years,  with 
further  reports  and  blue-books  and  the 
Doctor  came  in  due  course  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  authority  on  the  subject. 
The  feeble-minded  became  her  obses- 
sion. She  talked  about  them,  wrote 
about  them,  lectured  about  them  and 
studied  them  from  every  possible  angle. 
She  rushed  to  conventions  in  all  parts 
of  America,  and  even  travelled  to 
Europe  to  take  part  in  a  big  medical 
conference,  where  the  theme  of  the 
gathering  was  the  problem  of  these 
poor  creaUires. 

Incidentally  she  annexed  another 
subject, — infant  mortality.  Here  again 
she  received  sympathetic  support  from 
the  provincial  secretary.  That  big- 
hearted  man,  who  was  reforming  the 
prisons  and  improving  the  asylum  sys- 
tems   of    Ontario    amid    his    manifold 


other  duties,  took  a  genial  interest  also 
in  this  problem  and  gave  such  encour- 
agement as  he  could  to  her  work.  She 
investigated  and  again  repoi'ted  and 
the  blue  books,  which  she  has  compiled, 
are  tokens  of  the  energy  she  bestowed 
on  the  inquiry. 

Still  more  recently  the  Doctor  figured 
prominently  in  the  press  as  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  of  medical  inspec- 
tor of  schools  in  Toronto.  All  six  daily 
papers  urged  her  claims  and  eventually 
she  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  girl 
pupils.  But  she  and  Dr.  James  L. 
Hughes,  the  chief  inspector,  presently 
got  embroiled  over  the  question  of 
authority.  There  was  a  lively  quarrel 
which  was  aired  in  the  press,  and  the 
Doctor,  having  to  resign  or  knuckle 
under  and  renounce  her  rights,  chose 
the  former  alternative. 

There  are  many  other  directions  in 
which  Dr.  MacMurchy  has  found  vent 
for  her  superabundant  energy.  She  is 
never  for  a  moment  idle.  Her  day's 
routine  is  adjusted  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  that  of  a  great  captain  of  indus- 
try. Correspondence,  the  care  of  pati- 
ents, lectures,  the  compilation  of  ar- 
ticles and  reports,  social  duties,  attend- 
ance at  committee  meetings  and  public 
gatherings,  reading  and  study,  are  all 
fitted  into  the  day's  work,  and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  does  this  busy 
woman  give  any  indication  that  she  is 
hurried,  excited  or  nervous. 

No  man  doctor  of  them  all  has  a 
greater  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his 
profession  than  Dr.  MacMurchy.  She 
has  the  professional  attitude  and  de- 
portment down  to  a  nicety.  Her  suav- 
ity, her  preciseness,  her  sympathetic 
attention,  her  air  of  learned  reserve, 
are  all  a  la  mode.  Perhaps  she  is  a  bit 
mannish  in  dress,  carriage  and  manner, 
but  this  is  excusable  in  a  female  prac- 
titioner, for  it  helps  to  give  one  confi- 
dence in  her  powers.  Hers  is  a  very 
determined  personality.  She  has  a  way 
with  her  of  getting  what  she  wants  that 
is  going  to  carry  her  forward  to  a  high 
place  among  the  nation's  workers. 


Making  Hams  and  Wiltshire 
Sides 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

of  lockets  and  hooks  each  lettered  and 
numbered  where  the  men  can  change, 
and  where  their  outdoor  clothing  may 
be  hung.  A  wash  house  where  their 
soiled  clothing  is  washed,  dried  and 
mangled  at  stated  times.  The  drying 
apparatus  consists  of  a  number  of  par- 
titions let  into  a  kind  of  large  press. 
Each  partition  has  bars  running  along 
its  length,  on  which  the  wet  clothes  are 
spread,  a  steady  heat  is  maintained  of 
107  degrees  l-'ahr.  and   each   partition 


can  be  drawn  out  for  about  five  feet  by 
means  of  handles  in  its  face.     A  lava- 
tory with    hot    and    cold  water,  and 
shower  baths,  together  with  attendants 
are  supplied  free  to  all  the  men. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  rules  are  strict,  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  may  be  quoted  for  comparison  with 
those  existing  in  Canada : 

No  animal  suspected  of  any  contagi- 
ous disease  must  be  brought  into  the 
market.  Infringement  of  this  regula- 
tion is  punishable  by  law.  All  animals 
arriving  at  the  market  are  examined 
by  veterinary  surgeons  appointed  by 
the  market. 

The  feeding  and  care  of  the  animals 
are  done  by  the  staff  appointed  by  the 
municipality.  The  necessary  fodder  is 
furnished  by  the  market  authorities. 

Milch  cows  stabled  at  the  market 
must  be  milked  before  7  a.m.  and  7 
p.m.  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first 
of  October,  and  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  on  the 
other  months  of  the  year  by  the  owner. 
1L'  this  is  not  done,  milking  will  take 
place  at  the  instigation  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  owner  has  no  right  to  the 
milk. 

All  meat  leaving  the  public  slaughter 
houses  for  sale  must  be  marked  with 
a  stamp.  The  stamp  is  of  a  blue  color 
if  the  meat  be  of  the  first-class  for 
human  consumption.  Should  there, 
however,  be  any  doubt  about  this,  but 
that  it  is  still  good  enough  for  food 
when  boiled  or  roasted  sufficiently, 
then  the  stamp  will  be  black. 

About  10.67  per  cent,  of  the  pigs 
brought  to  the  hall  for  pork  has  been 
examined  beforehand  at  the  slaughter 
houses.  The  result  of  examinations  for 
trichinosis  during  the  past  year  has 
been,  that  trichince  were  found  in  six 
carcases.  1  to  36,347.  Of  these,  2  were 
Swedish,  and  as  4,044  Swedish  pigs 
have  been  brought  in,  the  proportion 
in  these  is  1  to  2,022,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Danish  is  1  to  53,509. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, held  on  the  25th  of  March,  it  was 
resolved  that  examinations  for  tri- 
chince be  carried  out  by  means  of  tri- 
chinoscopes  instead  of  by  microscopes. 

Tuberculosis  was  observed  in  the 
percentage  of  all  animals  killed : 

Total.  Per  cent. 

Oxen 18,507         32.83 

Calves 1,066  1.69 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....  6  0.01 

Swine 2,036         27.11 

Horses 2  0.05 

The  reason  for  the  percentage  of 
tuberculosis  being  so  much  higher  in 
the  slaughtered  pigs  for  this,  as  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  year,  is,  that 
more  than  half  of  the  pigs  killed  came 
from  non-controlled  districts,  in  which 
there  is  always  more  tuberculosis. 
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His  Wife 

A    Story    of    the    Influence  of  Sterling    Womanhood 


AS  Mortimer  came  up  from  the  links 
to  the  porch  of  the  country  club,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  constrained  atti- 
tude of  the  men  who  greeted  him.  The 
fight  was  on,  and,  with  his  jaw  set,  he 
dropped  into  a  chair,  determined  to 
win  out. 

Then  arrived  Dicky  Dolliver:  "Say, 
all  of  you,  Maude  and  I  want  you  at 
Granite  Cliff  for  the  weekend." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  delighted 
acceptance. 

"It  will  be  a  sort  of  house-warming 
for  you  and  Janet,"  Dicky  assured 
Mortimer.  And  silence  fell  on  the 
group. 

From  a  wicker  chair  in  the  west 
corner  came  the  first  negative. 

"By  Jove,  Dicky,  I  forgot !  We've  a 
dinner  on." 

The  others  found  equally  plausible 
excuses. 

Dicky  stared  at  them  blankly.  "Oh, 
I  say,  look  here,  you  can't  all  be  tied 
up,  not  this  time  of  year." 

They  were,  they  persisted,  and — it 
would  be  impossible. 

Mortimer's  keen  eyes  accused  them. 
"Not  one  of  you  has  an  engagement 
you  can't  break."  He  turned  to  Dicky. 
"The  trouble,"  he  said,  "is  Janet." 

In  the  stiff  silence  which  followed 
he  seemed  to  gather  himself  together. 

"We  might  as  well  have  it  out,"  he 
said  at  last.  "You  fellows  don't  like 
my  marriage,  and  you  want  me  to  take 
my  punishment.  Dicky's  been  away 
for  a  year,  or  perhaps  he  wouldn't  be 
so  rash " 

The  boy  flared  at  that.  "I'm  not  a 
cad,  and — and  I've  seen  your  wife, 
Justin." 

Mortimer's  glance  flashed  upon  him 
radiantly.  Then  to  the  frigid  group : 
"Perhaps  if  you  knew  the  whole  story 

.     You  must  do  me  the  justice  to 

listen  while  I  tell  it.  After  that,  if 
you  want  to  make  miserable  the  woman 
who  saved  me  from  death — from  worse 
than  death ." 

He  had  their  interest  now.  Even 
Herrick,  the  arbiter  of  social  destines, 
bent  attentive  eyes  upon  him. 

"Not  that  your  scorn  could  touch 
her,"  Mortimer  flamed.  "You  can't 
hurt  her.  But  she  would  grieve  if  she 
knew  that  my  marriage  to  her  had  cut 
me  out  of  your  friendship.  I  want  to 
save  her  that.  Otherwise,  she  needs 
nothing  that  you  can  give  her." 

"That's  right,"  was  Dicky's  confirm- 
ation. "If  you  fellows  haven't  seen 
her,  you've  got  something  coming  to 
you." 


By  TEMPLE  BAILEY 


Editor's  Note. — According  to  Adam 
Smith,  the  essence  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  common-sense  mar- 
riages of  to-day  positively  forbids  that 
a  person  marry  beneath  him  in  social 
position,  and  advises  that  mutual 
esteem  be  founded  on  a  substantial 
bank  account.  Those  who  believe  in 
"fore-ordained  mates,"  in  noble  and 
steadfast  womanhood,  will  appreciate 
the  author's  diversion  from  the  popu- 
lar  ideal. 


"Go  ahead,  Justin,"  said  Herrick, 
and  motioned  to  a  hovering  waiter. 

Mortimer  sat  on  the  porch  rail  and 
looked  out  into  the  purple  October  twi- 
light and  talked  to  them.  They  could 
see  only  the  vague  outline  of  his  big 
figure,  his  long,  lazy  equipment  of 
beauty  and  strength. 

"You  know  my  boyhood,"  he  began, 
"and  most  of  you  knew  my  .father.  A 
great  man,  with  one  great  fault.  And 
you  know,  too,  that  I  inherited  that 
fault.  You  remember  my  mother,  and 
how  little  she  was  able  to  understand 
either  of  us.  She  had  the  ideals  of  the 
women  of  her  upbringing;  she  was  a 
sweet  saint,  ready  for  Paradise,  but  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  fight  of  the  two 
natures  which  are  within  men. 

"I  was  twenty-one  before  I  knew  that 
I  was  controlled  by  a  master  stronger 
than  myself.  I  didn't  admit  it  even 
then,  but  there  were  times  when  all  my 
strength  of  will  could  not  hold  me 
steady. 

"I  think  most  of  the  men  of  my  set 
understood  where  I  was  drifting.  Dicky 
here" — his  hand  went  out  affectionate- 
ly towards  the  boy — "used  to  urge  me 
to  go  away — anywhere.  Once  he  begged 
me  to  marry,  but  I  don't  think  he  dar- 
ed suggest  it  a  second  time.  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  any  girl  that  I  knew  under- 
take the  discouraging  task  of  reform. 
Yet  I  liked  the  companionship  of 
women,  and  they  danced  with  me,  flirt- 
ed with  me;  but  not  one  of  them  held 
out  a  helping  hand." 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  "That  is 
why  Janet  means  so  much  to  me.  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  see  her  as  she 
looked  that  first  day.  T  had  left  a  city 
full  of  slim-hipped,  hobble-skirted  wo- 
men rouged  and  powdered,  with  pearls 
in  their  ears,  and  with  chains  swinging 
to  their  knees,  a  race  of  civilized  barbar- 


ians, to  whom  religion  meant  little,  to 
whom  money  and  social  position  meant 
everything,  to  whom  motherhood  was 
only  a  name,  and  wifehood  a  tempor- 
ary state. 

"And  upon  the  shores  of  a  sapphire 
lake  I  came  upon  a  girl,  wide-bosomed, 
deep-eyed,  hanging  clothes  on  a  line  in 
a  May  day  wind,  which  blew  a  drift  of 
apple-blossoms  over  her  from  the  trees 
beyond.  She  had  on  an  old  green 
gingham  gown,  with  the  sleeves  turned 
up,  and  the  collar  turned  in  to  show 
her  white  neck. 

"My  quest  for  accommodations  had 
taken  me  through  the  country.  My 
doctor  had  sent  me  away  from  the  city 
— away  from  my  temptation.  But  not 
until  I  came  upon  the  girl  in  the  apple 
orchard  had  I  cared  to  stop. 

"I  asked  if  they  had  rooms,  and  was 
told  competently  that  they  had.  We 
went  upstairs  to  look  at  them.  There 
was  a  rag-carpet,  woven  blue  and  white ; 
the  bed  was  an  old  four-posted  cherry 
one,  with  knitted  trimming  on  the 
counterpane.  Between  the  snowy  mus- 
lin curtains  was  a  glimpse  of  the  blos- 
soming world  below. 

"The  girl  who  showed  me  the  room, 
the  girl  who  had  hung-  the  clothes 
on  the  line,  the  girl,  who  made  terms 
with  dignity  and  with  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness,  was — Janet. 

"Her  mother  was  out,  and  my  re- 
quest for  lunch  was  met  somewhat 
seriously.  Could  I  eat  on  the  kitchen 
table?  I  could,  and  I  had  strawberries 
and  cream,  raisin  cake,  a  ball  of  white 
Dutch  cheese,  and  a  little  jar  of  cur- 
rants put  up  in  honey. 

"Janet  left  me  to  eat  alone,  and  went 
on  with  her  washing.  I  could  see  her 
with  her  elbows  deep  in  the  suds,  the 
apple-blossoms  drifting  over  her — a 
shower  of  fragrant  snow. 

"In  the  mid-afternoon,  three  chil- 
dren came  home  from  school,  and  at 
night  the  mother.  She  was  a  second 
edition  of  Janet.  Age  had  not  touched 
her,  except  to  give  her  a  deeper  bloom 
and  perhaps  a  heavier  step.  Scotswo- 
men, both  of  them,  they  asked  grace 
before  meat,  and  counted  only  those 
things  worth  while  which  made  life  bet- 
ter and  worthier. 

"I  settled  down  there  to  read  and 
grow  stronger. 

"But  I  found  things  to  do.  On  Tues- 
day Janet  ironed,  and  brought  her 
board  out  under  the  trees.  So  I  read 
to  her,  and  found  her  possessed  of  a 
simple  philosophy.  On  Wednesday  she 
mended,  and  I  placed  her  heaped-up 


basket  beside  my  chair.     We  talked  of 
many  things,  and  I  found  her  a  think- 


er. 


"On  Thursday  she  baked,  and  I 
stoned  raisins  for  her.  On  Friday  she 
swept  and  cleaned,  and  I  was  turned 
out,  and  discovered  that  the  time  hung 
heavy  on  my  hands.  On  Saturday  the 
mother  had  a  half-holiday ;  so  I  insisted 
on  a  picnic,  and  took  them  all  for  a 
drive  to  the  lake,  and  we  had  our  sup- 
per there. 

"It  was  in  those  days  that  my  first 
feeling  of  reverence  for  woman  was 
waked. 

"The  girls  that  I  had  met  were  a 
protected  class,  and  we  men  had  con- 
spired to  keep  them  so.  I  had  taken 
my  feeling  for  their  undoubted  inno- 
cence for  reverence;  but  now  I  was  to 
learn  that  I  had  always  thought  of 
them,  subconsciously,  as  an  inferior  sex 
—the  masculine  in  me  had  refused  to 
make  concessions  to  them. 

"But  here  was  a  woman  who  ruled  a 
little  kingdom.  For  I  soon  found  that 
Janet  was  queen  of  her  small  circle. 
Her  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman.  They  had  come  to  America 
in  Janet's  childhood,  and  when  the 
father  died  the  two  women  set  them- 
selves to  do  what  was  at  their  hand.  The 
girl  might  have  taught  in  the  district 
school,  but  there  was  more  money  in 
their  primitive  laundry  work,  and  they 
had  no  pride  greater  that  their  pride  of 
independence. 

"A  younger  brother  was  working  his 
way,  with  their  help,  through  college. 
Janet  told  me  of  bim,  and  showed  me 
his  picture. 

"There  are  many  temptations  in 
town,"  I  warned  her,  but  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  'lie'*  a  strong  laddie,'  she  said. 

"I  learned  thus  indirectly  to  know 
her  contempt  for  weakness.  Can  you 
imagine  my  humiliation,  therefore, 
when,  one  night,  she  found  me,  very 
late,  curled  up  under  the  old  apple-tree, 
dazed  and  incoherent?  I  had  gone  to 
town  that  day,  ostensibly  on  business, 
but  secretly  mad  for  that  which  had 
been  withheld  for  weeks. 

"She  got  me  into  the  house  quietly; 
and  the  next  morning  was  mending 
day.  I  took  my  book  to  a  far  corner 
of  the  orchard — I  was  ashamed  to  claim 
her  society  after  such  a  revelation ;  but 
presently  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me, 
with  her  basket  held  high,  swinging 
along  with  step  as  light  as  Diana's  un- 
der a  hunting  moon. 

"She  sat  down  beside  me  and  talked 
first  of  her  work;  but  she  was  very 
straightforward,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
subject  that  was  in  both  of  our  minds. 

"  'How  did  it  happen?'  she  asked. 

"I  had  to  tell  her  the  truth.  'I  went 
for  it.' 

"She  laid  down  her  work  and  looked 
at  me.    'It's  your  master?' 
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"  'I'm  afraid,  yes.' 

"I  saw  the  color  flame  into  her 
cheeks.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  trem- 
bled, but  I  was  not  sure,  for  she  had 
herself  steady. 

"Then  it  is  something  to  fight?' 

"I  nodded. 

"  'And  you  came  up  here  to  do  it?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"She  seemed  to  stiffen  suddenly;  but 
when  I  looked  into  her  eyes  they  Avere 
deep  wells  of  tears.  Yet  her  voice  was 
unshaken  and  her  hand  was  firm  as 
she  leaned  forward  and  laid  it  on  mine. 

"  'You  are  not  going  to  town  again,' 
she  said,  'for — let's  set  the  time — six 
months?  Shall  it  be  six  months,  Mr. 
Mortimer?' 

"If  she  had  said  six  years,  I  should 
have  consented.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
she  radiated  strength.  I  felt  that  my 
future  was  builded  upon  a  rock. 

"We  said  no  more  after  that;  but  m 
the  days  that  followed,  I  found  that  she 
drew  me  towards  things  which  kept 
my  hands  and  head  busy.  I  helped  her 
in  a  garden ;  she  had  the  children  bring 
to  me  their  lesson  problems;  she  took 
long  walks  with  me  along  the  vough 
shore  at  the  hotel,  upon  the  cliffs." 

The  stars  were  out  now,  and  a  little 
crescent  moon.  From  a  distant  wing 
of  the  house  came  the  tinkle  of  glass 
and  the  murmur  of  voices.  Dinner  was 
being  served  to  belated  golfers  and  to 
the  first  early  evening  arrivals. 

"There  was  another  thing,'  the  quiet 
voice  went  on.  'It's  not  easy  to  tell; 
but  I  want  you  to  know  her.  When- 
ever there  was  a  quiet  time  of  work, 
she  brought  a  little  worn  book  and  had 
me  read  marked  passages  aloud — verses 
like  this :  'The  rock  of  my  strength  and 
my  refuge  is  in  God,'  and,  'Lead  me  to 
the  rock  which  is  higher  than  I.' 

"I  cannot  say  that  she  waked  in  me 
a  conscious  religious  response,  but  she 
led  me  gradually  toward  an  ideal.  I 
began  to  see  in  her  something  that  I 
had  never  before  recognized  in  any 
woman.  I  had  no  thought  of  love.  It  was 
not  until  four  months  had  passed 
that  I  knew  what  Janet  meant  to  me. 

"In  these  months  there  had  been 
contests  of  will,  when  I  had  set  my 
face  steadily  towards  town,  and  she,  as 
steadily,  had  set  hers  against  it.  And 
every  time  she  won.  I  think  it  wore  on 
her  a  little,  for  the  color  went  out  of 
her  cheeks,  and  there  were  shadows  un- 
der her  eyes.  Her  mother  insisted  that 
she  must  have  rest — a  trip  to  an  aunt's 
in  a  nearby  town.  But  Janet  would  not 
go,  and  I  knew  why  she  would  not. 

"Are  you  waiting  for  six  months  to 
pass  before  you  will  leave?'  I  asked  her 
one  morning,  as  I  followed  her  into  the 
orchard.  There  were  apples  on  the 
trees. 

"  'Oh,  no,'  was  her  guarded  reply. 
Then,  because  she  could  not  lie,  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  me,   and  said 
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quickly,   'Do  you   think  it  would    be 
safe?' 

"  'Of  course,'  I  bragged.  'It  has  been 
four  months— and  I  could  stay  here 
Anyhow,  it  will  be  a  test.  Let's  try 
it.  J 

"  'But  if  things  should  go  wrong ' 
she  cried,  'I  think  I  should  know  it— 
1  believe  I  should  know ' 

"She  packed  her  little  trunk  after 
that,  and  I  took  her  to  the  station. 
JJear  Janet/  I  told  her,  at  the  last,  'you 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me.' 
As  I  drove  home  in  the  early  twi- 
light, the  spirit  of  sweetness  and  stead- 
fastness was  upon  me,  and  it  lasted  a 

?v.         £         came    a  season    of  rains- 
Iheorchard  was  a  sodden  swamp.  The 

wind  howled  in  the  caves  and  made  my 

room  a  haunted  corner.  There  was  no 

haven  but  the  kitchen,  and  even  that 

place  of  cheer  failed  for  comforting- 

Janetf  ^  ^^  ^  *  m°St  misS^ 
"And  then  the  whisper  of  evil  came 
to  me.  A  devil  stood  all  day  at  my  el- 
bow and  urged,  "Go  to  town— it's  there.' 
1  tried  to  fortify  myself  with  her 
weapons— the  little  worn  testament, 
hard  work,  exercise— but  all  had  lost 
their  power. 

"Once  I  thought  I  would  go  to  her, 
but  something  held  me  back.  'Surely 
you  are  not  a  weakling,'  whispered  my 
tormentor,  'that  you  should  put  your 
burdens  on  a  woman's  shoulders  1' 

It  was  on  a  rainy  Monday  afternoon 
tnat  1  went  to  town.  I  stayed  four  days 
and  was  then  drawn  irresistibly  back' 
1  knew  I  was  not  worthy  to  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  that  homely  cottage, 
but  through  the  blur  of  my  conscious- 
ness was  the  thought  of  the  One  Wom- 
an;<    I  must  get  to  her  or  die. 

"Yet  it  was  not  physical  death  that  I 
feared,  but  the  death  of  that  which  she 
had  waked  in  me.  I  did  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  sordidness  of  my  old  life 
It  was  as  if  I  had  had  a  glimpse  of 
heaven  when  I  had  known — hell." 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  he 
went  on.  The  shrilling  of  insects  seem- 
ed to  emphasize  the  stillness.  Lights 
twinkled  along  the  line  of  the  curving 
roadway.  Now  and  then  an  automo- 
bile swerved  up  to  the  steps,  discharged 
its  laughing  load,  and  went  on.  Women 
in  light  gowns,  men  in  evening  clothes 
were  illumined  for  a  moment  by  the 
swinging  lantern  above  the  entrance 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  shadows. 

It  was  dark  and  stormy  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  station.  I  plodded  heavily 
along  the  muddy  road,  my  steps  uncer- 
tain, my  head  bursting.  The  wind  beat 
upon  me,  and  the  rain  soaked  me,  but 
I  did  not  care.  I  began  to  sing  loudly, 
and,  singing,  staggering,  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  wrong  road,  for  I  found  my- 
self presently  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
It  was  a  rocky  shore,  and  I  had  come 
out  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff— not  a  high 
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one,  but  with  a  steep  descent  that  made 
my  position,  in  my  unsteady  state,  a 
dangerous  one. 

"God  knows  what  thoughts  go 
through  a  man's  brain  at  such  a  time, 
but  suddenly  I  was  consumed  by  a  de- 
sire to  quench  the  burning  fire  of  my 
torment  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  lake. 
I  exulted  in  the  thought  of  purification. 
I  should  come  out  fit  to  meet  Janet! 

"The  surf  was  boiling  beneath  me, 
and  the  needle-points  of  the  rocks  show- 
ed above  it.  But  my  recklessness  took  no 
heed  of  danger.  I  sang  wild  snatches 
of  a  song — it  was  a  silly  thing — a  rem- 
nant from  some  music  hall — sung  the 
night  before  by  a  line  of  show  girls. 

"I  had  stripped  off  my  coat,  and  was 
untying  my  shoes  when,  suddenly  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  I  heard  an 
answering  note. 

"As  I  stood  spellbound,  I  saw,  far  in 
the  distance,  a  swaying  light  following 
the  irregular  line  of  the  cliff.  I  called, 
and  the  answer  rang  out :  'I'm  coming !' 
I  plunged  forward  and  fell  at  her  feet. 


"When  I  opened  my  eyes  she  bent 
above  me.  She  wore  her  old  gingham 
gown,  and  it  was  drenched  and  torn. 
I  Ter  hair  was  wind-blown.  But  her  eyes 
— and  the  light  in  her  hands — I  can't 
think  about  it — I  can't  tell  it.  But  I 
knew  then  what  she  meant  to  me — what 
she  will  always  mean  to  me. 

"It  has  been  a  year  since  then.  What 
I  am,  I  am  by  the  grace  of  God,  work- 
ing through  a  wise  and  steadfast 
woman. 

"There  are  people  who  will  say  that 
she  married  me  for  my  money.  But  she 
knows  and  I  know  that  we  are  fore- 
ordained mates.  My  need  of  her 
strength,  and  her  need  of  my  love — ■ 
these  are  our  reasons.' 

He  stood  up  as  he  finished. 

"My  world,  if  I  must  lose  it,  will  be 
well  lost  for  her.     It  is  for  you  to  say 


Before  they  could  answer,  there  came 
the  purr  of  an  electric  motor,  and  a 
big  car  loomed  through  the  shadows.  A 


footman  jumped  down  and  opened  the 
door. 

A  woman  ascended  the  steps,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  under  the  lamp,  a 
gracious  figure  in  shining  white,  her 
dark  hair  banded  with  silver,  a  rose-red 
cloak  half  slipping  from  her  shoulders. 

As  Mortimer  stepped  down  to  meet 
her,  her  hand  went  out  to  him.  "Jus- 
tin," she  said,  "am  I  very  late  for  din- 
ner, dear?" 

They  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment, 
the  men  who  had  judged  her,  hats  off, 
heels  clicking,  and  as  she  smiled  at 
them,  with  parted  lips,  they  had  a  vision 
of  her  as  her  husband  had  seen  her  on 
that  night  of  the  storm — in  her  wet 
green  gingham,    with    her    light  held 

And  it  was  Herrick,  arbiter  of  social 
destinies,  who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Wake  up,  old  man,"  he  said  to 
Mortimer,  who  stood  proud  but  uncer- 
tain beside  her — "wake  up  and  present 
us.    We  want  to  meet — your  wife!" 


The  Print  of  the  French  Heel 

A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Wilds  of  North  West  Canada 


CHAPTER  III— Continued. 

"Every  one  thought  he  had  skipped 
with  the  bank's  funds  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  everything  was  shipshape 
when  he  left. 

"And  it  seems  to  be  my  father  that 
he  hates.  Perhaps  he  has  good  cause. 
It's  a  mystery  how  he  learned  my  name. 
There  was  nothing  in  my  clothes  to  tell 
who  I  was. 

"I  suppose  I  might  straighten  things 
out  by  telling  him  that  I  haven't  seen 
my  father  for  fifteen  years.  Wonder 
if  he's  at  the  bottom  of  Burt's  exile?" 

Lawrence  looked  out  over  the  lake  to 
the  opposite  shore  where  the  canoe  had 
disappeared. 

"I  guess  I'll  explain  about  my  father 
and  myself,"  he  mused. 

And  then  came  the  vague  thought 
that,  subconsciously,  he  had  always 
been  true  to  the  father  his  mother  had 
] tainted,  despite  his  own  child-formed 
picture  of  a  selfish,  flint-hearted  parent 
and  husband. 

"I  guess  I'll  leave  to-morrow,  and  let 
him  think  what  he  pleases  about  me," 
he  thought,  gazing  regretfully  out  over 
the  lake. 

"But  I  would  like  to  see  my  lady  of 
the  French  heels  again,"  he  said  aloud. 

Lawrence  was  in  his  room  at  six 
o'clock  that  night.  Except  for  his 
glimpse  of  the  girl  in  the  canoe,  the  evil 
looking  half-breed  before  the  house,  and 
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the  valet,  he  had  not  seen  any  one  all 
day. 

The  door  opened  and  the  valet  en- 
tered, carrying  a  suit  of  evening  clothes 
and  the  necessary  linen. 

"I  have  prepared  your  bath,  sir,"  he 
said.  "I  am  sorry,  but  you  will  have 
to  go  down  the  hall  to  the  bath-room, 
sir.      It  is  the  only  one  we  have." 

Lawrence  was  given  a  bathrobe  and 
directed  to  the  tub.  '  It  was  a  large  one. 
Seams  showed  that  it  had  not  been 
pressed  from  one  piece,  like  ordinary 
bath-tubs,  and  the  enamel  was  not  so 
smooth  and  even. 

"Brought  in  in  sections,"  thought 
Lawrence  as  he  turned  the  faucets  and 
found  hot  water  in  plenty.  After  he 
had  returned  to  his  room  he  was  shaved 
and  dressed  with  the  valet's  aid. 

"These  are  generally  used  here,  sir," 
said  the  valet,  placing  a  pair  of  beaded 
moccasins  on  Willson's  feet.  "We  could 
not  fit  you  with  patent  boots." 

"Do  you  keep  evening  clothes  for  all 
your  guests?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"Wo  just  happened  to  have  this  suit, 
sir,"  was  all  the  valet  would  say. 

Lawrence  was  left  to  himself  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  the  valet  announced 
dinner. 

"They  double  up  and  make  a  butler 
of  him,"  thought  Lawrence  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  servant  down  the  hall. 


If  Lawrence  had  been  surprised  by 
the  house,  by  the  library,  by  the  electric 
lights,  the  bath-room,  the  warm  water, 
the  dining  room  proved  even  more  mar- 
velous. 

Eirst  he  was  shown  into  a  large  liv- 
ing room,  in  which  were  a  piano,  more 
game-heads,  more  rugs,  more  pictures 
and  books  and  a  room-wide  window 
that  looked  out  over  the  lake.  Law- 
rence, open-eyedly  astonished,  walked 
to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

He  was  recalled  to  his  senses  by  hear- 
ing his  name  called.  Turning,  he  saw 
Mr.  Burt. 

His  host  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands,, 
but  the  hatred  was  gone  from  his  eyes, 
and  his  spoken  greeting  was  cordiality 
itself. 

"Dinner  is  served,  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Burt,  end  he  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  passing  through  a  wide 
connecting  door. 

The  room  was  much  like  the  living- 
room,  a  broad  window  looking  out  over 
the  lake,  pictures  and  game-heads  on 
the  walls  of  plaster-board,  the  ceiling 
large  beamed,  the  floor  of  hardwood  and 
covered  with  the  skins  of  animals. 

But  the  table !  None  in  a  city  could 
have  been  set  more  correctly  or  invit- 
ingly. 

It  glittered  with  cut  glass  and  silver. 
There  were  early  spring  flowers  in 
vases  on  table  and  sideboard,  and  there 
was  a  cocktail  at  each  of  the  two  places 
set. 
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In  striking  contrast  to  the  richness  of 
the  setting,  to  the  attire  of  the  two 
men,  was  the  meal  itself. 

Following  the  cocktail  came  bean 
soup,  then  a  baked  lake-trout  garnished 
with  a  sprig  of  parsley. 

Then  roast  moose,  rich  brown  gravy 
and  boiled  wild  rice.  At  the  end  came 
stewed  raisins,  and  then  coffee  was 
served,  and  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Burt  presided  over  the  table  with 
the  ease  and  geniality  that  would  have 
marked  a  similar  dinner  in  his  former 
home  in  Chicago.  Only  once  did  he 
apologize. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  offer  you 
some  wine,"  he  said,  "but  the  canoe  in 
which  two  cases  were  coming  up  last 
summer  was  wrecked,  and  we  have  been 
without  it  for  a  year." 

Not  once,  in  word  or  feature,  in  his 
eyes  or  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  did  Mr. 
Burt  betray  the  feeling  he  had  so  frank- 
ly stated  he  held  for  his  guest. 

In  compliance  with  his  determina- 
tion, Lawrence  did  not  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  was  in  the  country. 

Their  talk  was  from  the  first  of  their 
alma  mater,  for  early  in  the  dinner 
Lawrence  had  spoken  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  from  the  same  college. 

Mr.  Burt's  affability  and  geniality  in- 
creased when  he  learned  this,  and  he 
talked  of  his  college  days  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

When  the  cigarettes  were  lighted 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 
Finally  Lawrence  burst  forth  impetu- 
ously: 

"I  may  be  treading  on  forbidden 
ground,  Mr.  Burt,  but  I  cannot  down 
my  curiosity.  I  can  account  for  the 
books,  the  bath-tub,  the  electric  lights, 
the  pictures,  all  this,"  and  he  indicated 
the  table,  "but  the  hardwood  floors  are 
a  mystery  that  I  cannot  fathom. 

Mr.  Burt  laughed. 

"They  were  a  mystery  to  me,  too, 
until  I  discovered  the  answer.  When 
T  built  this  cabin  there  was  a  grove  of 
oak-trees  on  a  point  a  mile  down  the 
lake. 

"I  could  not  imagine  how  they  got 
there,  but  I  took  them  anyhow.  Only 
last  year  I  learned  that  late  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  there  was  a  Hudson 
Bay  Company  post  on  that  point,  and 
that  the  factor,  an  Englishman,  because 
of  a  love  for  the  tree  of  his  native  land, 
had  sent  for  a  gallon  of  acorns  and 
planted  them. 

"They  did  not  fare  very  well,  but 
the  grove  was  two  hundred  years  old 
when  I  came,  and  I  managed  to  get 
enough  timber  for  the  floors.  What  is 
your  explanation  of  the  rest?" 

I  did  not  see  how  you  could  have 
hauled  in  the  lumber,"  replied  Law- 
rence, "but  I  did  see  how  it  was  possible 
to  transport  the  rest  by  canoe.  But  it 
must  have  been  a  stupendous  undertak- 
ing." 


"Yes,  and  it  required  three  years  to 
get  all  this  in  and  into  shape,"  said  Mr. 
Burt.  "The  piano,  bath-tub,  dynamo, 
waterwheel  machinery,  furnace,  cook- 
ing-range and  several  other  things  were, 
of  course,  made  to  order  so  that  they 
could  be  taken  apart  and  transported 
in  pieces  weighing  no  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds. 

"Everything  was  assembled  in  Eng- 
land and  shipped  to  Fort  Severn,  on 
Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Severn 
River.  From  Fort  Severn  to  this  place 
is  almost  three  hundred  miles  by  canoe, 
with  many  portages.  In  all  there  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  canoe- 
loads  in  the  house  and  its  furnishings. 
Indians  spent  three  summers  getting 
it  in." 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  far 
north  country,  and  a  new  bond  was 
formed  by  the  love  of  both  for  the  wild- 
erness, for  the  north,  for  the  canoe  and 
the  rifle. 

Mr.  Burt  told  how  he  got  the  big 
moose  head  in  the  library  down  north 
of  Cat  Lake,  and  the  record  caribou 
antlers  northwest  toward  the  Nelson 
River. 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  in  the  canoe 
was  mentioned  when  he  said  that  his 
daughter  was  responsible  for  the  big 
bear  rug  in  the  living-room,  having  kill- 
ed the  animal  when  canoeing  alone  up 
the  river. 

So  interested  was  his  host,  and  so 
great  was  Lawrence's  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  forest,  it  was  after  mid- 
night before  he  took  his  leave  and  went 
to  his  own  room  across  the  hall. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  he 
was  called  by  the  valet. 

"Your  canoe  is  ready,  and  your  out- 
fit packed,  sir,"  he  said.  "Your  break- 
fast will  be  brought  to  you  here.  After- 
ward Mr.  Burt  will  see  you  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  library." 

Lawrence  quickly  dressed,  and  ate 
the  breakfast  the  valet  brought  him. 

He  found  Mr.  Burt  standing  by  the 
window  in  the  library.  He  was  dressed 
in  woolen  clothing,  the  botte  sauvage 
on  his  feet,  his  clothing  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tan  of  his  face  and  neck 
than  had  been  the  evening  clothes  of 
the  night  before. 

As  Lawrence  saw  him  standing  there, 
looking  out  over  the  lake,  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  explain  his  relations  with 
his  father,  convince  his  host  that  he  had 
not  come  on  the  errand  he  believed. 

As  he  was  about  to  begin,  Mr.  Burt 
turned. 

His  courtesy  and  good  nature  had 
disappeared  with  his  evening  clothes, 
and  only  hatred  was  in  the  eyes  behind 
the  glasses. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "you  are  the 
third  sent  by  your  father  to  this  house. 
As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  others 
never  returned.  They  left  here  safely, 
never  reached  the  outside. 


"In  view  of  their  failure,  I  wonder 
that  even  your  father  should  send  you 
on  so  dangerous  an  errand.  The  others 
fully  equipped,  but,  I  have  learned, 
delivered  written  messages.  Yours,  un- 
doubtedly, was  to  be  verbal.  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  give  it.     I  know  it. 

"I  might  add  that  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  pleasant  evening.  I  was  glad 
of  this  first  opportunity  in  years  to  talk 
with  one  of  my  own  kind,  one  from  my 
own  college.  My  offer  of  a  truce  may 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  my  true 
feeling,  but  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand." 

Lawrence,  moved  by  a  note  of  lone- 
liness which  was  the  first  indication  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  his  host,  felt 
an  irrestible  desire  to  tell  his  true  story. 

He  liked  this  gray-haired  exile,  and 
the  memory  of  a  tumbled  mass  of  brown 
hair  beneath  a  gray  felt  hat,  a  lithe, 
strong,  young  figure  swaying  in  the 
rhythmic  stroke  of  the  expert  paddler, 
all  but  forced  him  to  speak.  But  Mr. 
Burt  went  on: 

"You  are  to  leave  this  morning.  You 
will  have  supplies  sufficient  to  reach  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  This  is  the  second 
day  of  June,  and  you  should  reach  there 
the  last  of  the  month,  with  good  luck. 

"Were  it  not  that  I  know  your  father 
so  well,  and  were  it  not  that  I  believe 
no  good  can  come  from  such  stock,  I 
would  be  tempted  to  be  less  harsh  with 
you,  for,  frankly,  you  surprised  me  last 
night. 

"I  would  believe  that  the  fact  that 
my  daughter  saved  your  life  would  lead 
you  to  report  that  you  return  empty- 
handed.  As  it  is,  I  expect  nothing  and 
ask  nothing  of  you.  Your  canoe  is 
ready." 

Mr.  Burt  opened  the  door,  and,  dazed, 
Lawrence  went  out. 

The  vehemence  of  his  host's  denunci- 
ation had  not  affected  him,  but  the 
knowledge  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his 
lady  of  the  French  heels  momentarily 
robbed  him  of  speech,  and  he  stood 
motionless  in  the  hall. 

Burt,  about  to  close  the  door,  and 
mistaking  the  reason  for  Willson's  re- 
maining, said: 

"Perhaps  you  have  heard  how  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  sent  those  who 
had  incurred  its  disfavor  out  on  the 
long  traverse? 

"You  know  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  be  justified  in  doing  the 
same  with  you.  You  will  notice  that 
I  am  sending  you  away — but  fully 
equipped.' 

He  abruptly  shut  the  door,  and  Law- 
rence went  down  the  hall  and  out  onto 
the  verandah. 

There  the  valet  waited  for  him,  and 
led  the  way  down  to  the  beach,  where  a 
birch  canoe,  with  a  well-filled  pack-sack 
in  the  bow,  and  a  rifle  leaning  against  a 
thwart,  rested  half  out  of  the  water. 

"The  mouth  of  the  river  by  which 
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you  came  is  five  miles  down  the  west 
shore,"  he  said  and  turned  up  the  bank. 
Lawrence  did  not  realize  at  the  time 
that  the  man  had  omitted  the  "sir." 

He  was  occupied  with  the  thought 
that  the  direction  he  was  to  travel  was 
the  same  as  that  taken  the  preceding 
morning  by  the  girl  in  the  canoe. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  Lawrence 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

He  found  a  waterfall  there  and  a 
portage  on  the  east  side.  He  went 
across  first  with  the  pack-sack. 

Half-way  over,  when  at  the  top  of 
the  end  of  a  ridge,  he  found  that  the 
trail  was  hard  packed. 

The  place  seemed  vaguely  familiar, 
and  he  set  down  the  pack.  Before  him, 
in  the  now  hardened  clay,  was  the  print 
of  the  French  heel  that  had  been  the 
last  thing  he  remembered  before  wak- 
ing in  Mr.  Burt's  house  I 

"This  is  where  she  found  me,"  he 
thought,  looking  at  the  little  hole  in 
the  ground,  now  slightly  distorted  by 
the  drying  earth.  "I  wonder  how  she 
got  me  over  to  the  cabin." 

All  that  day  and  the  next  Lawrence 
poled  and  paddled  and  portaged  up  the 
river. 

The  third  day  was  the  same,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  his  canoe  was  given  a  sudden  twist 
by  the  current  as  he  was  poling  up 
through  a  stretch  of  rapids,  the  bow 
was  thrown  heavily  against  a  jagged 
rock  and  suffered  a  bad  tear  in  the 
bark. 

He  was  just  above  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  drifted  quickly 
to  the  upstream  point.  Landing,  he  ex- 
amined the  break  and  then  went  up 
the  bank  to  find  some  spruce  pitch  with 
which  to  mend  the  hole. 

Lighting  a  small  fire  to  dry  poplar 
twigs,  which  burned  without  smoke  and 
gave  a  hot  blaze,  he  melted  the  pitch. 
While  applying  it  to  the  patch  over  the 
tear  he  glanced  up  to  see  an  Indian, 
alone  in  a  birch  canoe,  poling  up  the 
stream  along  the  west  bank. 

It  was  the  half-breed  he  had  seen  at 
the  Burt  cabin.  The  native  saw  him 
but  gave  no  sign  and  continued  on  up 
the  stream. 

His  canoe  mended,  Lawrence  went 
on  until  sunset,  when  he  stopped  and 
made  camp  for  the  night. 

After  the  first  two  days  of  the*  journey 
his  strength  had  fully  returned,  and  he 
traveled  all  of  the  long  days. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  at  day- 
light, which,  in  that  latitude  and  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  came  early. 

Opening  the  pack-sack  to  get  the  ma- 
terials for  his  breakfast,  he  found  that 
all  the  food  was  gone.  At  first  he 
thought  nothing  else  had  been  disturb- 
ed, until  he  searched  for  the  box  of 
cartridges  and  found  they,  too,  were 
missing.  For  a  moment  Lawrence  was 
dazed. 

Except  that  he  had  a  canoe  and  a 


blanket,  his  condition  was  little  better 
than  when  his  own  canoe  had  been 
wrecked  and  Hardy  lost. 

His  first  thought  was  to  return  at 
once  to  Burt's.  Then  he  remembered 
the  Indian  who  had  passed  him  at  the 
island,  and,  as  a  shock,  came  the  last 
words  of  Franklin  Burt : 

"You  will  notice  that  I  am  sending 
you  away — but  fully  equipped." 

Burt  had  emphasized  "sending  you 
away." 

"He  was  clearing  his  own  skirts  in 
case  his  actions  should  become  known," 
thought  Lawrence.  "He's  a  pleasant 
sort  of  murderer.  There  is  no  use  in 
returning  to  his  place. 

"He  meant  to  kill  me,  to  prevent  my 
getting  to  the  outside,  but  he  didn't 
want  me  smeared  around  his  place. 
That  Indian  is  probably  down-stream 
waiting  to  see  what  I  do. 

"I  could  make  Burt's  in  a  long  day, 
down-stream,  but  that  is  useless.  It's 
at  least  fifty  miles,  with  the  long  port- 
age, to  Cat  Lake,  and  then,  after  cross- 
ing that,  I  will  have  a  good  run  down 
Cat  Lake  River  to  St.  Joseph  Lake  and 
Osnaburg  house. 

"But  it  will  take  me  five  long  days, 
and  maybe  eight  or  ten,  and  there's  no- 
thing to  eat  between  here  and  there. 
That's  the  only  way,  and  there  is  no 
use  delaying." 

Lawrence  immediately  set  his  canoe 
into  the  water  and  poled  on  up-stream. 

He  smiled  grimly  when  he  made 
the  first  portage,  for  only  one  trip,  with 
his  blanket  and  the  canoe,  was  neces- 
sary.    For  two  hours  he  poled  steadily. 

Turning  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river, 
and  working  over  to  the  west  bank  to 
avoid  some  bad  rocks,  he  almost  ran 
the  bow  of  the  canoe  on  a  pack-sack 
which  was  washing  gently  in  the  shal- 
low water  near  the  bank.  Pulling  it 
out,  he  pushed  in  to  shore  and  opened 
his  find. 

In  it  were  a  tea-pail,  a  small  frying- 
pan,  raisins,  ten  pounds  of  flour,  three 
pounds  of  bacon  and  baking-powder. 

"I  guess  that  fools  old  Burt,  unless  he 
ordered  the  half-breed  to  keep  on  my 
trail  and  see  that  I  die,"  he  mused. 
"But  how  did  this  pack-sack  happen  to 
be  here?  It  hasn't  been  in  the  water 
long,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  sacks 
Jerry  and  I  lost.  But  I'm  not  asking 
any  questions.  It'll  see  me  through  to 
Osnaburg  house.' 

Spreading  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
sack  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  to  dry, 
Lawrence  pushed  out  and  started  up- 
stream. He  poled  steadily  for  two 
hours  and  turned  a  bend  into  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  in  which  he  and  Jerry 
had  been  upset. 

The  river  made  another  and  sharper 
bend  just  beyond,  and  around  this  he 
knew  he  could  find  good  going  on  the 
beach  and  carry  around  the  worst  of  the 
rapids. 

But  fast  water  lay  between  that  point 


and  himself,  and  every  energy  was  de- 
voted to  the  pole. 

Standing  sidewise  in  the  canoe  and 
toiling  in  the  worst  of  the  current,  Law- 
rence was  so  startled  that  he  almost 
dropped  the  pole  when  he  heard  a 
cheery  "B'jou"  at  his  back. 

Turning,  he  saw,  not  more  than  fif- 
teen feet  away,  a  girl  sitting  on  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MIDNIGHT  BATTLE. 

As  Lawrence  stared,  hardly  believing 
what  he  saw,  the  current  caught  the 
bow  of  his  canoe  and  swept  it  back 
down  the  stream. 

"You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  when 
I  have  waited  so  long?"  she  said  laugh- 
ingly, and  Lawrence  snubbed  the  canoe, 
quickly  turned  its  head  again  up 
stream  and  over  toward  the  rock  on 
which  the  girl  was  sitting. 

The  water  boiled  and  foamed  below 
the  rock,  but  the  current  was  not  so 
swift,  and,  in  three  minutes,  the  girl 
had  grasped  the  bow  and  pulled  the 
canoe  alongside. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  as  she  step- 
ped in  and  picked  up  a  paddle.  Set- 
tling to  her  knees,  Indian  fashion,  her 
feet,  thrust  out  behind,  touched  the 
bacon. 

"You  will  have  to  take  that  meat 
away,"  she  said.  "I  can't  stand  the 
sight  of  food.  I  haven't  had  a  bite 
since  vesterday  morning  when  we  up- 
set." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Lawrence.  "No- 
thing to  eat  for  more  than  a  day? 
We'll  go  ashore  and  fix  up  something. 
You  must  be  nearly  starved.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  haven't  had  anything  to 
eat  since  last  night. 

"Some  one  stole  all  my  grub  and  am- 
munition last  night,  and  I  found  this 
pack-sack  in  some  shallows  a  couple  of 
hours  ago.  I  thought  I  would  go  on 
until  noon  before  I  breakfasted.  How 
did  you  get  onto  that  rock?"  he  asked 
as  they  landed. 

"You  know  yourself  what  the  rapids 
above  are,"  she  said.  "I  saw  your  canoe 
lodged  against  a  rock.  Ashawa,  the  old 
Indian  who  was  with  me,  and  I  portaged 
and  set  in  just  above  where  the  worst 
begins. 

"As  we  pushed  off  he  caught  his  pad- 
dle between  two  rocks  and  broke  it 
square  off.  Before  I  could  turn  her 
up-stream  the  canoe  was  swept  back 
and  into  the  rapids,  sidewise.  I  haven't 
seen  poor  Ashawa  since.  His  head  must 
have  hit  a  rock. 

"I  went  through,  how  I  don't  re- 
member much,  and  landed  up  against 
that  rock.  I  struck  awfully  hard,  but 
managed  to  hang  on  and  crawl  up  on 
top.    I  have  been  there  ever  since. 

This  story  will  be  continued  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  this  magazine. — Editor. 
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"My  Own  Canadian  Home" 

A  Story  of  the  Life  of  E.  G.  Nelson 

Editor 's  Note. — The  following  story  of  Edwin  Gregson  Nelson,  born  in  St.  John, 
N.B.,  in  1849,  and  the  author  of  this  well-known  Canadian  patriotic  song,  as  told  by 
the  Eev.  H.  A.  Cody,  will  be  especially  welcome  to  all  readers  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. The  author  of  the  Frontiersman,  and  the  Long  Patrol  is  already  familiar  to 
Canadian  readers. 


The  home  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  of  the  author. 

A  MAN  once  asked  Mahomet  what  was 
the  best  monument  he  could  erect  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  and  there 
came  the  terse  reply  "Dig  a  well."  The 
meaning  is  most  apparent.  A  monu- 
ment of  stone  would  be  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  and  ere  long  would  crumble 
into  dust,  but  the  well  would  endure, 
giving  strength  and  joy  to  millions. 

A  true  poem  is  like  a  well  dug  in  the 
midst  of  a  weary  land.  It  is  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  delight  and  inspiration. 
Kingdoms,  governments,  and  systems 
pass  away,  but  a  poem  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  countless  men,  women,  and 
children  lives  throughout  the  ages. 

"Its  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever." 

Too  often  in  a  material  age  the  im- 
portance and  influence  of  a  poem  is  ov- 
erlooked. Sentiment  plays  a  larger 
part  in  our  lives  than  at  times  we  are 
ready  to  admit.  It  is  a  simple  as  well 
as  an  instructive  task  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  certain  well  known  poems  which 
have  exerted  an  important  influence 
upon  various  generations. 

Apart  from  helpful  hymns  there 
have  been  written  at  certain  critical 
periods  poems  which  have  stirred     na- 


By  H.  A.  CODY 

tions  and  moulded  the  thoughts  of  the 
age.  But  too  often  while  the  songs  live 
and  become  familiar  household  words 
the  writers  who  carved  the  monuments 
have  in  many  cases  been  forgotten.  Peo- 
ple drink  of  the  water,  and  are  refresh- 
ed but  know  little  about  the  source  from 
which  the  streamlet  flows. 

This  is  only  too  true  in  connection 
with  a  distinctly  Canadian  song,  well 
known,  and  which  thousands  of  chil- 
dren sing  on  National  occasions.  "My 
Own  Canadian  Home,"  which  is  now 
sung  next  to  the  National  Anthem,was 
written  by  a  man  of  whom  the  world 
knows  very  little.  It  was  composed 
under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  many 
who  sing  it  and  love  the  words  of  that 
stirring  song.  This  article,  therefore, 
is  an  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  of  oblivion 
which  has  rested  too  long  upon  the  au- 
thor of  "My  Own  Canadian  Home," 
and  to  set  forth  a  few  facts  concerning 
his  life,  and  the  history  of  his  best 
known  production. 

Edwin  Gregson  Nelson  was  born  in 
St.  John  in  1849.  His  father,  Valen- 


Mr.   E.   G.   Nelson,  author   of  "My   Own 
Canadian  Home." 


The  exact  cliff  at  Green  Head,  where  Mr. 
Nelson  completed  ' '  My  Own  Canadian 
Home."  He  sat  where  the  cross  appears 
in  the  picture. 

tine  Henry  Nelson,  was  a  Scotsman  by 
birth,  and  kept  a  bookstore  m  the  city 
on  the  north  side  of  King  street  where 
Messrs.  Manchester,  Robertson  and  Al- 
lison now  carry  on  their  big  business. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  writ- 
ing of  poetry.  His  only  published  book 
of  which  we  have  any  record  was  "The 
New  Brunswick  Minstrel,"  containing 
not  only  a  number  of  his  own  poems 
but  selections  from  other  authors  as 
well.  As  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
he  lived  over  his  store,  and  here  his  on- 
ly son,  Edwin,  was  born.  Thus  from 
his  early  days  the  future  author  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  book« 
and  magazines,  and  it  was  only  natur- 
al that  he  should  become  a  reader  and 
booklover,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father.  His  thoughts  turned  to 
writing,  and  during  the  period  when 
he  was  an  assistant  to  another  booksell- 
er in  the  city  he  produced  a  number  of 
articles  both  prose  and  poetry,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  published  in  the 
Stewart's  Literary  Quarterly  Magazine, 
a  periodical  issued  in  his  native  city. 
Me  had  very  little  leisure  in  which  to 
write,  as  he  had  to  remain  in  the  shop 
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until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Most 
of  his  literary  work  was  done  at  meal 
time,  and  accordingly  he  had  little  op- 
portunity '  for  careful  revision.  "He 
wrote,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Quarter- 
ly, "on  little  bits  of  paper,  old  enve- 
lopes, and  newspaper  wrappings,  with 
a  stubby  lead  pencil,  and  his  stories 
came  to  me  half  a  dozen  sheets  at  a  time. 
He  kept  his  matter  well  in  hand,  and 
really  turned  out  in  this  manner  many 
sketches  and  tales  which  did  credit  to 
the  Quarterly.  He  was  always  original 
and  bright,  and  I  used  to  be  asked  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  things  he 
wrote.  Occasionally  he  sent  me  some 
verses,  and  these  often  were  very  good, 
though  he  made'  no  pretensions  to  the 
title  of  poet." 

At  first  Mr.  Nelson  wrote  under  the 
name  of  "Edwin  St.  John,"  and  several 
of  his  stories,  such  as  "A  Courtship  by 
Proxy,"  "Almost  a  Romance,"  "Uncle 
John's  Story,"  and  a  number  of  poems 
entiled  "Spring,"  "Xmas,"  etc.,  were 
thus  signed.  These  early  verses  show 
little  indication  of  the  imperial  spirit 
which  breathes  through  his  later  and 
familiar  patriotic  poems.  His  stories 
were  always  well  conceived,  and  care- 
fully wrought  out.  His  verses  were 
mostly  of  a  sentimental  nature,  such  as 
"A  Heart  Sigh,"  and  "Lines  to  a  Young 
Lady  who  declared  that  she  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  love." 

Occasionally  the  note  changed  as 
when  in  "A  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  de- 
scribes the  course  of  a  young  man  from 
his  first  "cooling  drink  of  beer,"  to  "a 
drink  of  Yankee  rot,"  and  the  results 
which  followed.  Lines  such  as  these 
were  but  natural  to  one  who  was  such 
an  earnest  temperance  advocate,  for  be- 
sides belonging  to  several  temperance 
societies,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles 
against  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  the  early  seventies  following  a 
serious  illness,  Mr.  Nelson  moved  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  located  at 
Charlottetown.  Here  he  began  business 
as  an  "Importer  and  Repairer  of  Sewing 
Machines."  Just  what  qualifications  he 
had  for  this  work  is  hard  to  tell.  But 
even  here  he  found  use  for  his  poetical 
muse.  One  of  the  machines  he  handled 
was  called  the  "Wanzer,"  which  won 
two  gold  medals  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. He  commemorated  the  vict- 
ory in  "A  Legend  of  Ye  Centennial,"  a 
poem  of  several  verses,  and  written  in  a 
somewhat  humorous  strain.  But  sew- 
ing machines  evidently  were  not  in  Mr. 
Nelson's  line,  for  after  staying  a  few 
years  at  Charlottetown  we  find  him  re- 
turning to  St.  John.  His  farewell  to  the 
Island  was  expressed  in  the  following 
poem  of  two  verses: 

"Oh    fair    Prince    Edward    Isle!    thou   happy 

land, 
With    smiling    peace    and    teeming    plenty 

blest, 
Sweet    isle    of    sunny    slopes    and    pleasant 

glades, 


And  bright-eyed  maids,  whose  powers  must 
be    confessed. 

"Fain  would  I  linger  yet  awhile  to  stay, 
Amid  thy  charms,  where  I  delight  to  dwell, 

But   duty  calls  and  beckons  me  away 

To    other    scenes;    dear    Island,    fare-thee- 
well." 

Upon  his  return  to  St.  John  Mr.  Nel- 
son again  entered  into  the  book  selling 
business,  this  time  on  his  own  account 
the  year  after  the  great  fire  of  1877. 
His  first  store  was  at  the  head  of  King 
street,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Trin- 
ity" block.  Later  he  moved  to  the 
corners  of  King  and  Charlotte  streets, 
where  he  continued  in  business  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1904. 

"His  shop,"  wrote  a  personal  friend, 
"was  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  read- 
ing men,  as  he  was  probably  a  better 
authority  on  books  and  authors  than 
any  other  book  dealer  in  this  part  of 
Canada.  He  would  not  keep  or  sell 
certain  publications  which  he  found 
offensively  anti-British.  He  always  gave 
the  preference,  so  far  as  he  could  influ- 
ence the  trade,  to  British  books  over 
those  from  the  United  States^  and  ex- 
erted a  large  and  continuous  influence 
in  eliminating  from  Sunday  School  lib- 
raries literature  which  exalted  United 
States  institutions  and  patriots,  and  was 
unfriendly  or  offensive  to  loyal  British 
sentiment." 

The  spirit  of  Canadian  patriotism 
and  imperialism  became  very  strong  in 
Mr.  Nelson's  heart  arid  mind  until  it 
grew  into  almost  a  passion.  He  was 
continually  writing  articles  for  news- 
papers along  this  line.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  charter  members  of 
the  St.  John  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  of  the  New  Brunswick 
branch  of  the  British  Empire  League. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
of  the  Canadian  League.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  at  length  his  thoughts 
should  flower  into  perfection  in  poems 
of  a  purely  patriotic  nature  and  form 
the  crowning  and  monumental  work  of 
his  life. 

The  first  of  these  was  conceived  in  a 
manner  of  considerable  interest.  He 
was  travelling  one  day  with  several  men 
on  a  steamer  on  the  St.  John  River. 
It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  and 
while  sitting  on  deck  his  companions 
began  to  talk  about  the  wonders  of  Eur- 
ope dwelling  especially  upon  the  fair 
Italian  skies.  When  the  conversation 
ended  and  his  companions  had  wander- 
ed to  some  other  part  of  the  steamer, 
Mr.  Nelson  remained  behind,  and  stood 
looking  upon  the  fair  prospect  around 
him  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  skies  overhead.  It  was 
a  scene  of  entrancing  beauty,  and  thrill- 
ed the  heart  of  the  loyal  enthusiast. 
Drawing  an  envelope  from  his  pocket 
he  jotted  down  several  lines1  of  the 
poem  which  is  now  so  familiar. 


"Though  other  skies  may  be  as  bright, 

And  other  lands  as  fair, 
Though  charms  of  other  climes  invite 

My  wandering  footsteps  there, 
Yet  there  is  one,  the  peer  of  all, 

Beneath  bright  heaven 's  dome, 
Of  thee  I  sing,  O  happy  land, 

My  own  Canadian  home!" 

Having  done  this  he  replaced  the 
paper  in  his  pocket,  and  engaged  with 
business  he  for  several  weeks  forgot 
about  his  hasty  production  on  the 
steamer.  Happening  to  come  across  it 
one  day  he  showed  it  to  a  friend  whom 
he  considered  a  good  critic.  The  lat- 
ter was  pleased  with  the  words  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  not  only  complete 
the  poem  but  add  something  of  the  true 
Canadian  heroic  spirit.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Nelson's  family  was  spending  the 
summer  at  a  spot  a  short  distance  from 
St.  John,  known  as  "Green  Head,"  the 
birthplace  of  Mrs.  Nelson.  Whenever 
possible  Mr.  Nelson  would  leave  the 
city  and  hie  away  to  his  home  in  the 
country,  and  live  for  a  time  among  the 
trees,  flowers,  and  birds.  Near  the 
house  stands  an  old  abandoned  lime- 
stone quarry,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
bare  face  of  rock  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  in  height  is  a  point  from  which 
one  can  obtain  a  magnificient  view  of 
the  St.  John  River  for  miles  up  stream, 
and  the  surrounding  country.  This  was 
Mr.  Nelson's  favorite  retreat,  and  here 
with  pencil  in  hand  he,  like  Virgil  of 
old  licked  his  lines  into  shape,  and  ad- 
ded the  two  verses  dealing  with  the 
heroic  spirit  as  had  been  suggested  to 
him. 

The  poem  was  published  in  1887,  and 
set  to  several  tunes  but  that  of  Mr. 
Morley  McLaughlin  has  proven  the  fav- 
orite. The  first  time  it  was  sung  in 
public  seems  to  have  been  in  Trinity 
church  school  room  in  St.  John.  A 
local  paper  says  that  "The  opening 
chorus  of  "My  Own  Canadian  Home," 
will  be  long  remembered  as  the  first  pro- 
duction of  what  is  destined  to  become 
i  Canadian  National  hymn." 

It  did  not  take  the  poem  long  to  be 
generally  accepted,  and  everywhere  it 
elicited  much  favorable  comment. 

"The  poem  is  already  well  known," 
was  the  remark  of  a  newspaper,  "not 
only  on  account  of  the  pleasant  rythm 
of  its  verse  but  as  well  for  the  strong 
and  noble  expression  which  it  gives  to 
Canadian  national  feeling." 

In  all  parts  of  Canada,  at  school  gath- 
erings, and  at  patriotic  meetings  "My 
Own  Canadian  Home"  found  its  way. 
Its  influence  began  to  spread  and  it  be- 
came recognized  outside  of  our  own 
country.  Of  the  numerous  cases  which 
might  be  mentioned  two  must  suffice. 
The  poem  was  accepted  by  the  riflemen 
of  Sussex,  England,  and  was  sung  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Canadian 
team  several  years  ago,  the  band  of  the 
London  Scottish  regiment  playing  the 
(Continued  <>n  page  89) 
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The  Middle  Strata 

How  a  Woman  of  the  Upper  Ranks  Finds  Her  Work 


"No,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  you,  Miss  Deering,  except  that 
you  are  becoming  rather  too  self  cen- 
tered. You  need  to  get  out  of  the  rut 
you  are  in.  Get  some  fresh  impres- 
sions." 

"Now  Doctor!  Don't  tell  me  I  must 
go  in  for  society.  I  hate  it  you  know. 
Can't  you  give  me  a  tonic  or  a  pick- 
me-up  of  some  sort?  I  am  so  bored  all 
the  time,  I  know  that  I  need  some- 
thing.' 

"Medicine  is  the  last  thing  I  will 
prescribe.  It  is  too  bad  that  you  have  so 
much  money  and  so  few  troubles.  Have 
you  ever  felt  any  curiosity  to  see  how 
the  other  half  lives?" 

"I  have  been  slumming,  of  course, 
everyone  goes." 

"I  meant  the  great  middle  strata, 
when  I  said  the  other  half.  The  sub- 
merged tenth  is  fairly  well  known.  You 
really  ought  to  investigate  the  middle 
ranks.  It  would  be  interesting.  _  Sup- 
pose you  think  about  my  prescription 
which  is  a  mild  dose  of  the  middle 
layer,  then  take  it,  and  report  say  a 
week  hence." 

"Doctor  Brill  shoved  his  prescription 
pad  away  and  stirred  in  his  chair.  By 
those  two  movements  he  invariably 
signified  that  the  consultation  was  at 
an  end. 

Miss  Deering  rose.  Her  pallid  face 
wore  its  usual  bored  expression  tinged, 
however,  with  just  the  faintest  ray  of 
interest  which,  by  the  look  of  her  firm- 
ly closed  lips,  was  doomed  to  an  early 
death. 

"How  extraordinary  you  are,  Doctor 
Brill.  You  will  drive  me  to  the  taking 
of  those  remarkable  cures  advertised  in 
the  papers." 

"I  think  not.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  forget  that  I  expect  you  to  let  me 
know  how  the  cure  is  working,  this  day 
week.  He  bent  his  serious  blue  eyes 
upon  her  for  a  compelling  instant  shook 
her  limp  hand  heartily,  opened  the  door 
and  the  next  instant  had  disappeared 
with  a  waiting  patient. 

Viola  Deering  stepped  into  her  lux- 
urious automobile  and  was  whirled 
homeward.  At  first  she  was  inclined  to 
be  annoyed  with  her  man  of  medicine 
but  his  suggestion  interested  her  after 
all.  Suddenly  she  decided  to  vary  her 
course  a  trifle  and  spent  an  amusing 
hour  in  one  of  the  cheaper  department 
stores,  carrying  an  armful  of  bulky  par- 
cels to  the  automobile,  herself. 

Arrived  at  her  home — outside,  all 
pink  brick,  white  enamel  wood  trim, 
real  old  Colonial  door  and  knocker, 
diamond  pane  windows  and  filled  inside 
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' '  Making  sure  that  she  could  depart  unob- 
served, Miss  Deering  picked  up  her  bag  and 
tip-toed  out." 

with  order,  a  somewhat  cold  taste  in 
decoration  and  furnishings,  but  com- 
fortable in  every  detail,  she  summoned 
her  housekeeper  and  gave  orders  for 
the  week  to  follow.  Then,  still  carry- 
ing her  parcels  almost  jealously,  she 
proceeded  to  her  room. 

She  packed  a  small  handbag  and  then 
arrayed  herself  in  her  recent  purchases. 
Making  sure  that  she  could  depart  un- 
observed Miss  Deering  picked  up  her 
bag  and  tip-toed  out  of  her  own  house 
as  quietly  as  a  dismissed  domestic. 

Two  blocks  away  she  boarded  a  street 
car  and  half  an  hour  later  was  climb- 
ing the  ricketty  steps  of  a  boarding 
house  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  whose 
standing  advertisement  said  that  its 
board  was  good  and  its  terms  reason- 
able, and  to  which  Miss  Deering  knew 
that  the  social  workers  in  her  club  often 
directed  people. 

The  fandlay,  a  stout  woman  of 
forty  with  a  worried,  choleric  face, 
looked  Miss  Deering  over  appraisingly. 

"Yes,  I  have  a  vacant  room."  She 
said  at  last. 

"Could  I  see  it?" 

The  landlady  seemed  to  consider, 
the  w'hile  she  stared  at  her  would-be 
guest  as  if  to  read  her  past  life,  future 


prospects  and  financial  and  moral  re- 
liability in  her  face,  ringless  hands, 
ready-made  suit,  three-dollar  hat  and 
elegant  handbag  with  silver  fittings. 
Miss  Deering  had  not  paid  sufficient  at- 
tention to  that  detail.  It  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  her  aspect  and 
her  coolly  superior  manner  was  also 
much  against  her,  had  she  known. 

"Are  you  working?"  demanded  the 
landlady,  pulling  a  bunch  of  keys  out 
of  her  belt  and  half  turning  toward  the 
gloomy  stairs. 

"No.  I — that  is,  I  am  looking  for 
work." 

"Oh.  Well,  you'll  have  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance.   Do  you  want  a  hall  room?" 

"I  can't  say,  until  I  see  it." 

"It's  two  flights  up." 

They  climbed  the  steep  stairs.  One 
horrified  glance  at  the  tiny  cell  known 
as  the  hall  room,  its  bumpy  bed,  bureau 
on  three  castors,  and  decrepit  wooden 
chair  was  enough  for  Viola.  She  de- 
cided to  see  a  better  room  and,  ten  min- 
utes later  had  paid  a  week's  board,  and 
was  in  full  possession  of  her  new  quar- 
ters. 

She  made  a  tour  of  the  place,  dis- 
gustedly examining  every  dusty  corner, 
noting  each  untidy,  unhealthful,  unin- 
spiring detail.  She  wondered  how  many 
hundreds  of  people  had  slept  in  the  old- 
fashioned  black  walnut  bed  and  if  the 
bedding  had  ever  been  renovated,  and 
contrasted  the  room  with  the  poorest 
one  she  supplied  her  servants,  and 
smiled. 

That  evening,  she  waited  until  she 
thought  most  of  her  fellow  boarders 
would  be  assembled  in  the  basement 
dining  room  and  then  descended.  There 
was  a  little  hush  as  she  entered.  Every 
pair  of  eyes  was  frankly  fixed  upon  her. 

It  was  disconcerting  to  be  kept 
standing  there  in  the  middle  of  a  hud- 
dle of  not  immaculate  tables.  A  few 
faint  rays  of  the  waning  daylight  strug- 
gled through  the  windows,  which  look- 
ed onto  the  bottom  of  a  light  well.  The 
unshaded  gasjets  flared  and  smoked, 
the  stale  air  reeked  with  oily  food 
smells. 

No  one  spoke  to  her  and  at  last  she 
decided  to  seat  herself.  She  was  draw- 
ing out  a  chair  at  the  nearest  tab!" 
when  a  pert  voice  said  "That  .seat's 
taken !" 

Miss  Deering  drew  back,  and  there 
was  a  titter.  Just  then,  Lena,  the  wait- 
ress, kicked  open  the  kitchen  door  and 
entered,  her  tray  laden  with  little  round 
stoneware  bowls  of  cabbage  soup.  She 
set  them  down  and  pulled  out  a  chair 
at  a  vacant  table  in  a  corner.    "You  kin 
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set  here,"  she  said,  and  smiled. 

The  new  guest  felt  warmed  by  it  and 
took  her  seat  with  a  feeling  of  genuine 
gratitude. 

"Cabbage  er  tomatt— o  soup?"  in- 
quired Lena,  wiping  a  spoon  on  her 
apron. 

"Tomato,  please." 
"What's  yer 
name?  Every  bud- 
dy'll  be  askin'  me." 
"Oh,  Miss  peer- 
ing .  Do  you  intro- 
duce people?" 

"Law  no!  Don't 
wait  for  that,  here. 
W'y  they  just  come 
up  an'  talk  an'  you 
do  the  same.  Cab- 
bage did  you  say?" 
"Tomato." 
"All  right." 
The  room  was 
again  abuzz  with 
talk.  No  one  paid 
the  least  attention 
to  the  newcomer. 
The  guests  plied 
knives  and  forks 
and  tongues  indus- 
triously. They  var- 
ied from  a  fine 
faced  old  gentle- 
man of  over  eighty 
to  a  fluffy  haired 
blonde  chit  of  seven- 
teen who  was  some- 
body's typist  during 
the  day  and  another 
somebody's  "steady 
company"  every 
evening. 

In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  adverisity 
had  compelled  the 
old  gentleman  to 
live  in  Mrs.  Black's 
boarding  house  for 
over  ten  years  he 
still  possessed  the 
courtesy  of  another 
age  and  he  smiled 
and  nodded  to  those 
who  spoke  to  him, 
with  the  air  of  a 
grand  duke. 

There  was  asmarl 
appearing  woman  of 
about  Miss  Deer- 
in  g's  age  who  sat 
next  to  the  old  man. 
She  complained  a 
little  of  the  fatigue 
of  the  day.  Miss 
Deering  observed 
that  her    eves  were 

heavy,  her  hand  trembled  as  she  lifted 
her  teacup  and  she  seemed  to  be  forcing 
herself  to  eat.  "The  woman  is  tired  to 
the  point  of  utter  exhaustion,"  thought 
Viola. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  some 
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sleep  to-night,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"No  chance.     I've  got  to  work." 

"You  are  not  going  back  to  the 
store?" 

"Yes.    Stocktaking." 

"Already!"  cried  two  voices  at  once 
from  the  next  table. 


y^ow^  V) 


"Yes,  the  best  work!    Oh,  I  am  so  happy!" 


"We  don't  begin  until  next  week. 
Gee.  How  I  hate  it.  You  look  awful 
tired,  Miss  Glass.  When  are  you  going 
to  sret  a  rest?" 

"When  I  die,  I  hope."  A  laugh 
greeted  this. 


"You  should  get  married,  Miss 
Glass,"  remarked  a  loudly  dressed 
young  man  with  red  hair  who  was  bolt- 
ing his  food  at  an  alarming  rate. 

"That's  what  everybody  tells  me.  But 

I  don't  see  much  hope  for  me  with  all 

these     pretty      girls      here.       Besides, 

who   ever   heard  of 

an  old  maid  getting 

married?" 

"Cheer  up,  there's 
hope  yet."  This 
was  from  a  pop- 
eyed  dried-up  look- 
ing woman  who  pre- 
sided at  what  Lena 
called  "the  family 
table,"  for  it  was 
sacred  to  the  Burns 
family.  Father, 

mild  and  colorless; 
mother,  the  speak- 
er; daughter  Hilda, 
who  was  learning 
French  and  corres- 
ponding with  a  di- 
vinity student;  sis- 
ter Dodo,  a  student 
of  music;  Bob  and 
Leslie,  schoolboys, 
aged  twelve  and 
fourteen,  and  like 
all  other  boys. 

The  family  duti- 
fully applauded 
mother.  The  rest 
laughed  only  faint- 
ly, so  Miss  Deering 
concluded  that  Miss 
Glass  was  rather  bet- 
ter liked  than  Mrs. 
Burns. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  at 
a  far  table,  raised 
her  voice  a  trifle. 
"Miss  Deems  has 
got  a  'kise.'  "  There 
was  a  ripple  and 
general  attention. 
"Miss  Deems  is 
English  and  says 
'kise'  for  case ;  she's 
a  nurse,'"  explained 
Lena  to  Deering 
whilst  she  removed 
the  soup  plate. 

"At    last!"    said 
Mrs.  Burns. 

"Yes.  At  the 
King  Hal  Hotel. 
She  was  to 
give  the  man  hot 
applications  right 
away,  the  doctor 
said." 
"Fancy!    Oh!" 

"Oh   his  wife  is  there,  so  it  is  all 
right." 

"Of  course.     Well,  it's  a  good  thing 
for  Miss  Deems.     She  has  been  idle  so 
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long.  I  hope  the  man  stays  sick  a 
month,"  said  Miss  Glass. 

"Mercy  on  us,  Miss  Glass,  you  don't 
wash  him  any  ill  fortune  or  anything, 
do  you?"  cried  Mr.  Carpenter. 

"If  some  one  has  bad  luck  it  means 
good  luck  for  somebody  else.  Life's  a 
see-saw." 

"What  she  meant  was,  Jim,  that  she 
hoped  the  man  would  fancy  he  was 
ill." 

"Not  exactly,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  fancy- 
ing and  being,  are  usually  the  same. 
Men  are  such  babies  anyhow."  Miss 
Glass  got  up  and  pushed  her  chair  back 
in  place. 

"There's  another  nawsty  one!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Struthers,  the  blonde  Eng- 
lishman who  was  writing  a  book. 

Miss  Deering  watched  Miss  Glass's 
superb  figure  out  of  sight,  wondering 
meanwhile  if  she  could  possibly  be  as 
near  collapse  as  she  looked. 

A  large  black  haired  woman  came  in. 
"Hello,  everybody,"  she  said  breezily. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Mack,"  said  the 
family  primly.  The  old  gentleman 
nodded  gravely,  the  red  haired  young 
man  put  out  his  hand  and  wrenched  a 
chair  out.  "Hello,  Carrie,"  said  lie. 
"How  is  the  whole  vile  world?" 

"Great!  I  feel  fine;  tired  as  a  dog; 
going  motoring  with  my  friends  to- 
night— away  out  in  the  country ;  going 
to  dig  up  a  lantern  'an'  see  if  I  can't 
locate  some  flowers.  What  we  got  for 
dinner?  My,  but  I'm  hungry.  Hello 
Donnie!  How's  Donnie!  Heard  you 
come  in  last  night,  you  scalawag.  Bet 
it  was  three  o'clock  if  it  was  a  second." 

"Aw  now,  Mrs.  Mack!" 

"Well,  it  was.  I  know,  because  that 
kid  across  the  alley  always  starts  to  yell 
about  one  and  it  had  been  at  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours." 

"Um  hum,  it  was  a  quarter  after 
three,"  said  Mr.  Samuels.  "I  was  up 
and  looked  at  my  watch." 

"How  did  you  know  that  I  was 
there?" 

"Seen  your  light,  of  course,  you 
mutt." 

"Now  I've  got  you!  I  didn't  have 
a  match  and  couldn't  light  the  gas.  I 
went  to  bed  in  the  dark !" 

"Say,  Miss  Welsh,  I  saw  you  out  last 
night,"  called  Donnie  to  the  little  typ- 
ist. 

"Did  yeh?" 

"Yes.  Gee,  you  was  all  lit  up  in 
pink.  Who  was  the  fella  you  was 
with?" 

"Friend  of  mine." 

"You  want  to  be  careful  of  him.  I 
knew  a  fella  once  that  looked  just  like 
him — he  was  a  porch-climber." 

"Oh,  you!" 

Most  of  these  sallies  were  greeted  with 
general  laughter.  Miss  Deering  noticed 
that  conversation  did  not  impede  the 


speed  with  which  they  all  ate,  and  that 
none  of  them  seemed  to  be  anxious  to 
linger.  Everyone  looked  tired  but  still 
nervously  alert.  Some  were  planning 
the  evening's  entertainment.  Nearly 
all  talked  of  the  theatres  and  ball 
games ;  those  who  were  in  funds  did  not 
mention  money,  those  who  were  not, 
bewailed  its  absence  aloud. 

As  Miss  Deering  began  on  the  roast, 
the  family  rose  as  one  man  and  depart- 
ed. Dodo  and  the  boys  stalked  out, 
eyes  straight  ahead.  Hilda  and  her 
mother  nodded  right  and  left,  gracious- 
ly. Mr.  Burns  picked  his  teeth  and 
slouched  in  the  rear,  bored.  Miss 
Deering  pitied  him,  she  at  least  was  not 
bored,  but  she  knew  very  well  she  would 
have  indigestion  after  this  greasy  meal. 

After  the  Burns'  had  disappeared  the 
room  became  noisier.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  were  laughing  hilariously  at 
a  joke  being  told  sotto  voce  by  Mr. 
Ewing,  the  confirmed  bachelor  who 
was  reported,  Lena  said,  to  have  lots  of 
money  but  was  awfully  queer.  Mrs. 
Mack  was  making  shameless  love  to 
Donnie,  the  handsome  but  dissipated 
young  salesman,  while  the  red-haired 
young  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  regarded  them  with  amused,  half- 
shut  eyes. 

Donnie  was  not  at  all  deceived  by 
Mrs.  Mack's  pretence  of  the  maternal. 
He  teased  her  by  pretending  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  son  looks  to  a  mother, 
and  his  impudence  was  almost  shock- 
ing. Viola  watched  the  little  farce, 
and  felt  contempt,  then  amusement, 
then  suddenly  she  understood  and 
while  she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  from 
laughing  at  the  funny  side,  her  cold 
heart  ached  for  Mrs.  Mack. 

The  landlady  bustled  in  and  sat 
down  opposite  her  new  guest. 
Most  of  the  boarders  ignored  her  as 
completely  as  she  ignored  them.  Miss 
Deering  she  favored  with  a  nod. 
"Well,"  she  said  fretfully  to  the  room  at 
large,  "the  Burns'  are  going  to  leave 
me." 

"Really?"  cried  Miss  Welsh  and  her 
chum  added,  "I  thought  they  were  fix- 
tures here." 

"Nothing  is  a  fixture  in  this  world. 
Lena,  this  soup  is  too  salty.  It's  the 
queerest  thing  how  that  cook  will  over- 
salt  everything.     Yes,  they  are  going." 

"Where  to?"  Mrs.  Mack  took  her 
hand  off  Donnie's  arm  and  turned 
around. 

"Oh,  they  are  going  to  live  in  some- 
body's house  while  the  somebody  is 
away." 

"I  shouldn't  like  it,  myself." 

"No." 

"I  would,  if  it  is  were  a  nice  house." 

Donnie  and  the  red-haired  young 
man  took  their  leave,  and  the  bald 
Englishman  followed.  Mrs.  Mack's 
air  of  gayety  fell  from  her  like  a  gar- 


ment. She  attacked  the  remainder  of 
her  dinner  and  did  not  look  up  again. 
The  old  man  stalked  stiffly  out  of  the 
room,  his  cane  held  before  him,  for 
the  hall  was  dark. 

There  was  a  clatter  on  the  stairs, 
three  sporty  looking  young  men  and 
three  slender,  overdressed  girls  came  in 
and  seated  themselves  noisily. 

There  was  a  faint  rustling  at  the 
door.  An  old,  white-haired  woman  in 
a  very  dirty  white  waist  and  a  very 
dirty  black  satin  skirt  came  slowly  in, 
catching  at  the  edges  of  the  tables  as 
she  passed.  She  wore  an  uncertain 
smile  as  if  she  pleaded,  half  laughingly, 
for  indulgence.     She  was  almost  blind. 

The  landlady  watched  her  safely  in- 
to her  chair  and  then  turned  away. 
Everyone  looked  at  her  but  no  one  took 
the  trouble  to  speak,  for  she  was  a  lit- 
tle deaf  and  her  old  brain  did  not  work 
quickly.  One  was  apt  to  have  to  re- 
peat an  inane  remark  several  times,  so 
what  was  the  use?  It  is  easier  to  let 
old  people  alone. 

Miss  Deering  waited  in  vain  for  a 
finger  bowl,  then,  remembering  that 
the  others  had  concluded  without,  she 
excused  herself  and  went  upstairs. 

There  were  lights  under  a  few  doors. 
Someone  was  worrying  a  disjointed 
tune  out  of  a  mandolin,  Donnie's  fine 
bass  voice  was  singing  the  latest  rag- 
time hit,  and  as  Viola  reached  her  door 
the  flat  notes  of  a  tuneless  piano  in  the 
parlor  tinkled  upward.  She  was  fond 
of  music,  but  she  hated  noise,  so  she 
shut  her  door  with  a  bang,  something 
she  had  not  done  in  as  long  as  she 
could  remember.  "Heavens!  How 
soon  one  becomes  middle  class!"  Her 
room  was  stuffy,  a  peculiar  odor,  half 
kerosene  and  half  carbolic  acid,  per- 
vaded everything.  She  lit  the  gas  and 
her  aristocratic  nostrils  trembled  with 
disgust.  She  was  sorely  tempted  to  re- 
turn to  her  own  cheerful  library  but 
decided  against  it. 

She  had  nothing  to  read,  and  there 
was  nothing  interesting  or  even  restful 
in  her  room.  Somewhere  a  child  was 
crying  weakly.  It  disturbed  Miss 
Deering  so  that  at  last  she  was  forced 
to  don  her  street  things  and  venture 
forth. 

There  was  nowhere  in  particular  to 
go.  The  stores  were  closed,  the 
churches  dark,  and  there  was  no  park 
within  walking  distance.  She  won- 
dered how  people  who  had  to  live  in 
Mrs.  Black's  boarding  house  the  year 
around,  managed  to  keep  from  going 
mad  every  evening.  For  the  first  time 
she  realized  how  lonely  life  can  be,  and 
turned  her  steps  into  a  quiet  street, 
pondering  as  she  walked. 

Two  girls  passed  her  arm  in  arm. 

She  recognized  Miss  Welsh  as  one  of 

them   for  she  was  speaking.     "I  just 

sung  out,  "that  chair's  taken,"  I  wasn't 

(Tontinued  on  page  93) 
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The  Dignity  of  the  Fall  Fair  Hall 

The  Average  Jumble  of  Exhibits  at  Rural  Fairs  Points  to  Better  Things 


I  HAVE  been  an  exhibi- 
tor for  some  years  at  fairs, 
also  judge  of  plain  and 
fancy  work,  fine  artSj^ 
dairy  products,  cooking 
and  canned  and  preserved 
fruits.  With  all  the  pro- 
gress that  is  taking  place 
in  our  province,  is  there 
the  advancement  in  our 
fairs  that  should  be? 
Halls  are  not  made  any 
more  attractive,  taken  as  a 
whole.  We  find  accumu- 
lated dirt,  cobwebs,  stain- 
ed windows  with  dust 
moistened  by  rain  in  such 
thick  veneering  as  to  ex- 
clude sunshine  and  light, 
rude  tables  constructed  for 
exhibiting  the  most  exqui- 
site pieces  of  needlework 
taken  hours  of  toil,  and 
costly  materials. 


which  have 
are  made  of 


Fair  Hall  at  Peterboro. 


By  SUSIE  CAMPBELL 


WHY    THE    BEST    PINE    ARTS    ARE    LEFT    AT 
HOME. 

Directors  have  to  search  among  exhi- 
bitors' parcels  to  find  odd  pieces  of  paper 
to  cover  the  unwieldy  planks  in  order 
to  make  a  more  respectable  appearance. 
Can  you  blame  exhibitors  for  leaving 
their  best  work  at  home,  when  they 
stand  and  look  with  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  rain  coming  through  cracks  and 
crevices,  falling  upon  dainty  fabrics  and 
leaving  stains  which  can  not  be  removed  ? 

Fine  arts  are  often  placed  in  a  dark, 
dismal  corner  where  the  light  does  not 
strike  them  properly.  Many  times  glass 
is  broken  and  frames  chipped  because 
they  have  to  be  piled  irrespective  of 
value  or  design. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  fair  all  is 
confusion.  Exhibitors  have  to  submit 
and  wait  while  directors  are  looking  for 
hammers,  driving  nails,  etc.  Incompe- 
tent persons  who  do  not  know  water 
colors  from  oils  or  crayon  from  pencil 
are  appointed  to  attend  to  exhibits,  and 
terrible  mix-ups  prevail  when  judges 
have  to  pass  along,  not  being  able  to 
give  proper  time  to  all  the  work. 

THE   HOMEMADE  LOAF   WORTH   CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

Housewives  know  full  well  that  bread, 
buns,  pies,  and  cakes,  to  look  tempting 
must  have  a  clean  abode.  Those  articles 
of  consumption  are  rudely  handled,  at 
times  placed  upon  dirty  tables,  without 
even  a  piece  of  paper  to  rest  upon.  Sure- 


Editor  's  Note. — Visitors  and  ex- 
hibitors at  many  of  our  country  fairs 
have  for  years  criticised  and  com- 
plained about  the  repelling  conditions 
of  exhibition  halls,  but  their  interest 
has  usually  ended  there.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  display  of  exhibits  does 
not  show  the  improvement  it  should 
from  year  to  year.  The  following 
article  is  written  after  years  of  ex- 
perience in  fair  judging,  and  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  how 
our  halls  may  be  made  more  dignified 
and  attractive,  with  little  expense  or 
trouble. 


ly  the  good  loaf  of  homemade  bread  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  the 
unsightly  board  to  display  its  qualities. 
Pies  and  cakes  will  not  look  their  best  if 
their  surroundings  do  not  correspond. 
Pleasure  and  pride  have  been  taken  in 
baking  and  icing  those  cakes,  and  the 
young  ladies  expect  a  proper  place  to 
display  their  products.  A  feeling  of  dis- 
gust arises  in  the  breast  of  exhibitors  as 
the  dainty  cooking  is  placed  in  such  an 
obnoxious  place  as  to  almost  conceal  its 
identity. 

SWAT    THE   FLY. 

We  are  very  much  educated  on  the 
subject  of  extermination  of  flies.  What 
about  the  pests  who  have  some  meander- 
ings  over'the  good  things  of  life  in  the 
"Show-fair  Halls"?  The  flies  in  those 
buildings  appear  to  be  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  toe,  keeping  time  to  the  music 
of  the  band  on  the  grounds.  They  are 
monarch  of  all  they  survey  and  for  two 


days  have  delicious  meals 
and  a  happy  home. 
"Swat  the  Fly"  ads.  should 
be  pinned  up  in  all  our 
Fair-halls  and  prizes  given 
for  the  largest  number  con- 
fiscated. 

THE   DANGER   TO   DAIRY 
EXHIBITS. 

We  are  studying  dairy- 
ing and  large  associations 
are  being  formed,  conven- 
tions held,  and  men  are 
discussing  the  subject  and 
writing  in  all  our  papers, 
trying  to  educate  along 
the  line  of  good  milk  and 
butter.  All  colleges  teach 
that  nothing  is  so  easily 
tainted  as  butter.  In  a 
short  time  it  will  be  contaminat- 
ed if  surroundings  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  Special  prizes  are 
offered  for  good  butter,  donors  to  take 
butter.  The  ladies  exercise  all  their  en- 
genuity  to  produce  a  perfect  brand  and 
feel  that  they  are  to  receive  a  reward 
for  their  efforts.  The  entry  ticket  is 
procured  and  they  enter  the  hall  with  a 
feeling  of  success.  The  place  where  they 
made  their  butter  was  well  ventilated, 
sanitary  and  free  from  all  taint.  Pic- 
ture the  look  of  disgust  and  dismay 
when  the  butter  maker  enters  the  hall 
to  find  a  dirty,  badly  ventilated  place 
with  germs  housed  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  year  previous.  The  dream  fades, 
for  no  butter  can  remain  in  this  atmos- 
phere without  taint.  Plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  a  clean  space  closed  in  for  butter 
products  is  necessary.  Sometimes  when 
donors  receive  butter  they  find  the  pro- 
duct is  not  up  to  the  mark  and  judge  and 
exhibitor  are  reprimanded,  when  the 
fault  is  the  unclean,  contaminated  hall. 
Is  this  fair  to  the  exhibitor?  These 
small  things  should  have  the  best  atten- 
tion and  would  bring  our  fairs  to  per- 
fection for  exhibits,  exhibitors  and  spec- 
tators. 

THE  FAIR  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  our  fairs  is  to  be  a  source 
of  education  for  our  community.  Let  us 
teach  the  object  lesson  of  neatness,  clean- 
liness, fresh  air  and  good  ventilation, 
and  make  the  hall  have  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. Flags  and  bunting  cost  very 
little,  but  add  very  much  to  appearance. 
Rolls  of  white  paper  may  be  procured  at 
a  trifling  cost  and  cover  tables  and  walls 
and  give  to  exhibits  greater  attractive- 
ness. A  few  dollars  spent  in  decorating 
and  cleaning  halls  ivill  be  returned  with 
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compound  interest.  There  will  be  more 
exhibitors  and  more  red  tickets.  Cases 
for  cooking  should  be  in  every  hall. 
What  unsightly  pictures  to  see  cakes, 
pies,  etc.,  all  broken  and  destroyed,  with 
dust  and  flies  creating  havoc !  What  ex- 
travagance to  allow  good  food  to  be  thus 
rendered  unfit  for  cor  sumption.  Clean- 
liness should  be  taught,  and  some  per- 
sons who  have  never  thought  of  sanita- 
tion or  "Swat  the  Fly"  would  uncon- 


sciously receive  a  lesson  that  would  help 
them  in  the  future. 

Women's  committees  should  be  formed 
to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture.  Our 
Women's  Institutes  are  helping  in  some 
districts  and  have  brought  about  good 
results.  Below  is  a  picture  of  a  fair 
conducted  by  Women's  Institutes  at 
Homing's  Mills.  The  hall  is  decorated, 
and  products  are  made  or  grown  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  the  officers  are 


all  ladies,  the  financing  is  perfect,  and  a 
good  surplus  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 
on  hand  to  be  used  in  beautifying  the 
village.  Homing's  Mills  is  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Dufferin  County.  The  villagers 
were  proud  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  women  and  the  men  unanimously 
proclaimed  it  a  success.  Let  us  hope  the 
women  will  have  a  fair  every  year.  The 
judge  at  this  fair  was  the  writer  of  this 
article. 


The  Little  Brown  Farm  House 

Its  Characteristics  are  Simplicity,  Utility  and  Comfort 


I  CALL  it  "the  little  brown  house," 
because  with  the  first  glimpse  of  it  set 
low  and  cool  and  snug  under  the  trees, 
the  old  school  song  came  back  to  me  of 
the  boy  who  wandered  all  over  the 
world  in  search  of  an  ideal  home  and 
then  "turned  again  with  a  wistful  sigh 
to  the  little  brown  house,  the  old  brown 
house,  under  the  apple  tree."  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  trick  of  memory  then, 
I  should  have  called  it  the  little  farm 
home,  for  looking  at  the  unpretentious 
air  of  grace  and  comfort  and  seclusion 
in  the  modest  brown  structure  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  it  in  thought 
from  the  home  for  which  it  stood.  We 
all  appreciate  that  the  house  is  not  the 
home  as  the  body  is  not  the  soul,  but  as 
the  body  serves  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion for  the  soul  so  in  the  houses  we 
build  and  furnish  we  show  our  appre- 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


Editor's  Note. — Believing  that  no 
form  of  dwelling  better  repays  the 
thought  and  care  put  upon  it  than  the 
farm  home,  we  give  here  a  simple  de- 
sign for  the  kind  of  dwelling  that  is 
meant  above  all  things  to  furnish  a 
pleasant,  convenient  and  comfortable 
environment  for  farm  life  and  farm 
work. 


ciation  of  beauty  or  the  lack  of  it.  We 
give,  quite  unconsciously,  perhaps,  our 
definition  of  home.  All  this  thought 
and  care,  then,  is  to  be  expended  upon 
the  house  not  only  that  it  may  be  a 
comfoi'table  and  convenient  workshop 


for  home  industries,  but  also  a  place 
where  young  life  may  develop  among 
beautiful  and  wholesome  surroundings 
and  which  the  older  members  of  the 
family  will  always  regard  as  a  place  of 
rest  and  inspiration.  It  is  built  for  the 
family,  not  the  neighbors.  The  real 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  family 
are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  display  for 
the  chance  guest,  so  comfort,  and  the 
amount  of  money  the  home-builder  can 
afford  to  spend,  may  demand  that  the 
expense  of  a  parlor  mantel  be  put  into 
a  kitchen  sink. 

This  house  was  not  an  old  house.  It 
was  a  new  house  built  for  a  new  family, 
so  they  didn't  have  much  money  to  put 
into  it,  but  they  had  a  wonderful  lot  of 
enthusiasm  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
artistic  common  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  the  site  chosen  was  back  from 


Perspective  drawing  of  living  room,  showing   fireplace  nook   and   entrance  from   vestibule. 
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Ground   floor   plan. 

the  road  and  where  trees  of  scores  of 
years  were  already  waiting  to  give 
their  shelter,  for  what  is  harder  to 
overcome  than  the  bleak  exposure  of  a 
newly  built  house  set  on  a  bare  hill 
away  from  the  protection  and  beauty 
of  old  trees?  Large  trees  may  be 
transplated,  of  course,  but  it  means 
considerable  expense  and  trouble.  The 
elevation  of  the  site  was  slightly  above 
that  of  the  barn,  so  that  the  natural 
slope  would  do  away  with  dangers  of 
drainage  from  that  quarter,  but  the 
foundation  of  field  stone  was  sunk  so. 
low  that  the  house  while  perfectly  sani- 
tary and  well  drained  seemed  very 
close  to  the  ground  and  cosy.  The  wide, 
low  porch  across  the  front,  the  rough 
stone  chimney  up  the  side,  the  walls 
sheathed  with  clapboards  to  the  second 
storey  and  shingles  to  the  roof,  the 
many  small  windows  set  in  groups  and 
the  mellow  brown  tone  of  the  paint  fin- 
ish, with  leaf-brown  shutters  and  roof, 
all  these  tended  to  give  the  building  the 
appearance  of  a  bungalow  while  it  was 
merely  the  simplest  square-built  two- 
storey  structure. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  was  simple, 
the  rooms  being  arranged  with  a  view 
to  making  the  work  of  the  household 
as  light  as  possible  and  contributing 
most  to  the  family  comfort.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ground  floor  is 
taken  up  by  the  large  living  room 
which  does  away  with  the  "closed  up" 
farmhouse  parlor  of  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  place  where  the  family  can 
enjoy  each  other's  society,  where  they 
can  live  together  during  leisure  hours; 
it  is  not  built  for  company.  Visitors  in 
the  home  are  taken  into  the  family  life 
while  they  are  under  their  host's  roof 
which  is  the  first  principle  of  hospital- 
ity. The  front  door  opens  into  an  entry 
or  vestibule  which  is  divided  from  the 
living  room  by  a  partition  at  one  side 
and  a  curtain  at  the  end  and  is  sup- 
plied with  hangers  for  coats  and  other 
outdoor  belongings.  The  remaining 
space  at  this  end  of  the  living  room 


iron     and 
blue     gas 
blazing 


on 


makes  a  fireplace  nook,  of 
which  a  clear  idea  is  given 
in  the  perspective  drawing 
of  the  interior  where  both 
vestibule  and  nook  are 
shown  as  well  as  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircase.  The 
chimney  piece  occupies 
the  entire  end  of  the  nook, 
giving  room  for  a  fireplace 
broad  enough  to  take  in 
good  sized  logs. 

"Such  nonsense  as  that 
is,"  I  hear    you    say,  "in 
this  age  of    good  heating 
systems!"    but   just    shut 
your  eyes  for  a  minute  and 
think  what     a     cosy  spot 
_^^^^|         this  nook  is,  with  its  built- 
=™™^™1™'^         in     seats      and     genuine 
hearth  fire,  not  a  bunch  of 
imitation     logs    made    of 
asbestos,     with     a  sickly 
flame,      but      real      sticks 
the    andirons;    and  Then 
decide     whether     you     can     conscien- 
tiously say  that  the  comfort  and  joy  of 
an  open  hearth  fire  must  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
modest  house  builder.     You  must  have 
at  least  one  chimney  anyway,  and  that 
can  be  planned  to  give  at  least  one  fire- 
place, and  not  only  will  it  give  the  room 
a  home-like  and  substantial  effect  and 
a  charm  that  is  indefinable,  but  very 
real,  but  it  is  also  important  as  a  ven- 
tilator and  equalizer  of  temperature. 

The  beam  that  extends  across  the 
end  of  the  nook  gives  a  solid  appear- 
ance and  a  little  sense  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  room.  The  stair 
landing  is  lighted  by  a  simple  window, 
while  the  living  room  gets  its  light 
from  two  groups  of  windows  facing 
south,  and  one  group  of 
three  windows  facing  the 
west.  This  west  window 
is  a  storey  by  itself.  It  is 
the  best  piece  of  art  work 
in  the  house,  for  each 
evening  it  frames  a  new 
glorious  sunset  picture, 
and  in  the  short  winter 
afternoons  the  room  will 
be  flooded  with  the  very 
last  traces  of  warm  light, 
just  at  the  hour  when  the 
family  can  be  together  to 
feel  it. 

By  referring  to  the 
plans  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dining-room  can  be  en- 
tered from  the  kitchen  as 
well  as  from  the  living 
room,  and  also  that  the 
steps  leading  to  the  cellar 
are  placed  directly  be- 
neath the  main  staircase, 
an  economical  plan  and 
one  that  proves  conveni- 
ent. The  heating  appar- 
atus is  in  the  cellar. 


The  kitchen  is  conveniently  arranged 
with  plenty  of  cupboards,  a  long  win- 
dow over  the  sink,  and  wide  draining 
boards,  which  are  so  necessary  in  a 
farm  house  kitchen  where  large  vessels, 
milk  tins,  and  the  like  have  to  be 
washed.  Above  the  draining  boards  on 
either  side  of  the  sink  are  cupboards 
for  keeping  pots,  pans  and  cooking 
utensils.  Notice  that  these  are  above, 
not  below,  the  draining  boards,  and 
that  there  is  no  cupboard  under  the 
sink.  Closed  plumbing  is  about  the 
greatest  menace  to  sanitation  in  the 
kitchen,  and  light,  dry  cupboards  will 
save  the  housewife  an  endless  amount 
of  work  and  worry.  The  outside 
kitchen  being  provided  with  an  extra 
cookstove  (it  is  old-fashioned,  and  I 
suppose  inexpensive,  but  it  does  good 
work),  serves  as  a  cook  house  in  the 
warm  weather  and  as  a  laundry  the 
year  round,  besides  being  an  excellent 
place  for  cutting  up  fresh  meat  or  cook- 
ing food  for  poultry  or  stock  in  the 
winter.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kitchen  proper  is  a  side  porch  which  is 
another  happy  inspiration  of  the  farm 
architect,  as  it  makes  provision  for  the 
woman  of  the  house  to  get  out  in  the 
fresh  air  while  she  shells  peas  or  pre- 
pares fruit  for  canning  or  picks  up  bits 
of  sewing  or  mending,  without  getting 
too  far  away  from  the  cooking  opera- 
tions which  must  be  watched  in  the 
kitchen.  And  another  feature  in  the 
planning  of  the  home  workshop  which 
struck  me  rather  forcibly  was  that  the 
sink,  stoves,  built-in  cupboards,  and 
work  tables  were  all  set  at  just  the  pro- 
per height  to  make  the  work  easiest  for 
the  woman  who  was  to  use  them.  Now 
it  is  a  simple  matter  for  a  man  to  have 
his  wife  arrange  these  things  with  the 


Second   floor   plan. 


contractor  to  suit  herself,  but  he  might 
hesitate  to  bring  his  bride-to-be  on  the 
job  to  decide  just  what  measurements 
would  be  most  convenient.  However, 
he  can  form  a  pretty  close  estimate 
himself,  and  the  arrangement  of  these 
little  details  means  more  than  anyone 
except  the  worker  herself  can  realize. 

There  is  only  one  stairs  in  the  house. 
It  is  really  too  small  to  afford  room  for 
more,  and  anyway  a  "back  stairs"  is 
not  by  any  means  a  necessity.  I  think 
it  was  primarily  instituted  expressly 
for  the  "hired  man,"  and  now  that  the 
age  of  the  "hired  man"  is  dying  out  I 
suppose  the  back  stairs  will  go  too.  If 
a  builder  particularly  wished  to  have 
a  means  of  getting  upstairs  without 
having  to  go  through  the  living  room, 
the  plan  might  be  altered  by  doing 
away  with  part  of  the  kitchen  cup- 
board and  making  a  combination  stair- 
way, that  is,  running  a  stairs  up  from 
the  kitchen  to  meet  the  main  stairway 
on  the  landing.  One  very  admirable 
feature  of  the  stairs  of  this  house  was 
the  easy  ascent.  The  secret  of  this  I 
have  learned  lies  in  the  relation  of  the 
riser  to  the  tread.  Where  the  riser  is 
in  excess  of  the  tread  one  has  much  the 
feeling  of  climbing  a  ladder,  but  in  this 
case,  a  riser  of  seven  inches  with  a  tread 
of  ten  makes  the  stair  very  comfort- 
able. 

The  second  floor  plan  is  simple  and 
admirable  in  the  features  that  there  is 
no  space  wasted  in  a  long  dark  hall,  the 
bedrooms  are  a  good  size  and  well 
lighted  with  a  closet  off  each,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  house  is  fitted  with  a  bath. 
While  the  majority  of  good  farm  houses 
built  nowadays  have  a  bathroom  and 
septic  tank,  it  is  surprising  that  we  are 
so  slow  to  adopt  this  most  important  of 
all  modern  conveniences  for  farm  life. 

In  no  other  kind  of  home  is  the  bath 
tub  needed  so  much,  as  it  is  on  the 
farm.  Much  of  a  farmer's  work  is 
necessarily  dirty  work,  clean  dirt,  it  is 
true,  but  out  of  place,  nevertheless,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  bath  and  water  sup- 
ply will  pay  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  a  short  time.  But  I  think  the 
question  is  not  so  much  one  of  expense 
as  of  practicability.  People  have  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  system  will  be 
perfectly  safe,  but  the  force  pump  and 
septic  tank  are  working  satisfactorily 
in  so  many  farm  homes  to-day,  that  we 
need  no  longer  entertain  fears  on  that 
point.  Anyone  desiring  particulars  re- 
garding the  working  or  cost  of  intro- 
ducing the  system  can  have  it  ex- 
plained by  writing  to  the  Question 
Drawer  of  this  magazine. 

Next  month  I  expect  the  house  will 
be  furnished  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
about  that. 
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August  With  The  Home-Maker 

By   GENEVIEVE 


THIS  will  be  a  busy  month  with  you 
for  several  reasons.  There  are  the 
vegetables  that  must  be  canned,  in 
spaces  not  filled  by  the  usual  routine 
work,  there  are  the  extra  men  to  finish 
the  harvest  and  hoeing,  there  is  jelly 
to  make  and  crab-apples  and  pears  to 
pickle,  but,  more  important  still,  there 
may  be  the  threshing  and  the  fair  to 
prepare  for.  They  are  both  a  little  dis- 
turbing in  their  way,  yet,  I  think  they 
both  repay  us  well  for  the  work  they 
make. 

THRESHING  DAY. 

Speaking  of  the  threshing,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  now  about  cold 
lunches  being  substituted  for  the  hot 
meals  heretofore  supplied  by  the  wo- 
man on  the  prairie  farm,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  the  innovation.  When  one 
considers  that  she  is  usually  handi- 
capped in  the  way  of  help,  that  the 
threshing  may  last  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  and  that  most  of  the  men  are 
not  neighbors,  but  a  travelling  gang  of 
threshermen,  the  new  method  seems 
very  sensible  indeed.  But  with  us  in 
Ontario  it  is  different.  Threshing  day 
(and  it  does  not  often  last  more  than 
one  or  two  days  at  a  time)  is  one  of  the 
few  days  of  the  year  when  the  neigh- 
bors take  a  meal  in  our  house,  and  it 
has  a  social  as  well  as  an  industrial 
aspect. 

And,  really,  if  you  were  to  analyze 
your  feelings,  would  you  be  without 
threshing  day  if  you  could?  Don't  you 
enjoy  the  stir  and  bustle  and  seeing  the 
people  as  much  as  anyone?  The  night 
before  you  are  tired  to  death,  of  course, 
because  you  have  made  pies  and 
apple  sauce  and  biscuits,  and  boiled 
ham,  and  then  in  the  evening  the  good 
man  had  to  drive  to  town  to  get  a  roast 
of  beef,  a  huge  rump  roast  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds,  and  there  were  so 
many  little  things  to  do  that  it  was  late 
before  you  got  to  bed. 

But  in  the  morning  you  forget  all 
about  it.  Your  married  sister  brings 
the  children  and  comes  to  help  you. 
There  are  potatoes  to  pare,  new  pota- 
toes, and  you  give  them  a  preliminary 
whirl  with  the  broom  stick,  then  all 
hands  turn  in  and  scrape.  There  is  cab- 
bage to  cook,  and  beef  to  roast,  and 
tables  to  set,  but  everything  goes  along 
so  well  that  you  feel  right  in  your  ele- 
ment. You  have  rows  of  berry  pies  and 
golden  pumpkin  pies  and  piles  of  puffy 
biscuits,  and  crocks  of  pickled  beets, 
and  jars  of  fresh  new  apple  sauce  with 
nutmeg  in  it,  in  the  cellar,  so  there  isn't 
so  much  to  do  before  dinner  after  all. 


The  washtub,  and  basins  are  set  out  on 
the  bench  by  the  pump  with  a  heap  of 
fresh  towels,  and  after  the  whistle  has 
blown  and  the  men  have  washed  and 
filed  into  the  dining-room,  and  after 
the  meal  is  over  and  you  have  time  to 
speak  to  them  as  they  go  out, — some- 
one, a  boy  likely,  stops  to  tell  you  how 
good  your  dinner  was.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter if  you  do  have  to  wash  a  tablecloth 
and  make  jelly  cakes  before  supper, 
you  walk  on  air  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
You  are  tired  when  it  is  over,  but  it  is 
all  a  part  of  the  year's  work,  a  part  of 
your  work  that  has  been  a  success.  It 
is.  something  worth  while. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

The  fair  is  something  a  little  differ- 
ent. All  we  need  to  think  about  yet  is 
getting  ready  for  it.  If  you  are  an 
officer  or  director  what  are  you  going 
to  do  to  make  the  hall  more  attractive? 
If  you  are  an  exhibitor  what  are  you 
going  to  show?  It  is  likely  you,  or 
more  likely  your  daughter,  has  done 
some  fine  needlework  during  the  year 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  display. 
Don't  you  think  you  owe  it  to  your 
society  to  bring  it  out?  Are  you  dress- 
ing up  your  house  plants,  or  are  you 
going  to  make  bread  or  cake  or  butter 
for  exhibition?  It  isn't  the  prize  or  the 
honor  of  it  that  we  think  about  so  much 
but  many  of  our  country  fairs  are  sim- 
ply dying  for  want  of  support. 


Experiments  by  the  poultry  departments 
of  the  O.A.C.  with  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns  showed 
that  buttermilk  produced  the  most  and 
cheapest  eggs,  while  no  animal  food  in  all 
instances  gave  the  best  eggs  for  hatching. 

O.A.C  No.  21  barley,  developed  at  the 
College  from  Mandscheuri,  is  now  taking 
practically  all  the  prizes  in  competitions, 
and  O.A.C.  No.  72  oats,  which  is  now  be- 
ing further  experimented  with,  promises  to 
duplicate  the  success  of  O.A.C.  No.  21 
barley. 

Important  results  have  been  secured  by 
members  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lego  staff  with  alfalfa,  showing  that  it  is 
essential  to  grow  a  hardy  strain  in  On- 
tario, and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Ontario 
variegated  alfalfa  which  originated  in 
Ilaldimand  County.      , 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural 
Societies  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  153  societies  held 
field  crop  (Competitions,  3,000  individual 
farmers  entering,  and  a  total  of  30,000 
acres  was  seeded,  as  compared  with  300 
acres  in  1907,  when  the  competitions  be- 
<ran. 
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Mid-Summer  Dishes  From  The  Dairy 

Attractive  Ways  of  Serving  Home  Products 

By  JEAN  McKENZIE 


THE  products  of  the  dairy  form  the 
basis  of  a  great  variety  of  dishes;  in 
fact,  their  possibilities  are  not  under- 
stood and  valued  as  they  should  be. 
These  dishes  are  particularly  grateful 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the 
hot  weather  has  rendered  the  appetites 
of  all  very  capricious,  and  a  desire  for 
"something  different"  is  experienced. 
Following  are  just  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
variety  of  dishes  whose  characteristic  in- 
gredient comes  from  the  dairy,  for  their 
number  is  infinite. 

TOMATO  AND  DUTCH  CHEESE  SALAD. 

Select  six  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes,  skin, 
cut  in  slices,  and  sprinkie  with  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper.  Have  prepared  a  pint 
of  Dutch,  or  Cottage  cheese,  and  form 
into  a  roll.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and 
place  on  individual  plates  slices  of 
tomato  and  cheese  alternately.  Serve 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  or  with  vine- 
gar, pepper  and  salt,  as  preferred. 

CHEESE  CUSTARDS. 

Beat  6  eggs  lightly,  add  %  cup  scald- 
ed milk,  6  tablespoons  grated  cheese,  and 
season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and 
cayenne.  Pour  into  small  buttered 
moulds,  stand  them  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  set.  Cut  thin  slices  of  bread,  and 
cut  out  rounds  a  size  larger  than  the 
moulds.  Put  3  tablespoons  of  butter 
in  an  iron  griddle,  and  when  hot,  fry 
the  bread  in  it,  to  a  golden  brown.  Dish 
one  custard  on  each,  and  serve  at  once. 

CURD  CHEESE  CAKES. 

Line  tart  shells  with  flaky  pastry,  and 
fill  with  the  following  mixture : 

1  cup  cottage  cheese. 

4  tablespoons  sugar. 
1/2  cup  chopped  citron. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

3  eggs. 

Juice  and  rind  of  1  lemon. 
14  cup  sultana  raisins. 

Beat  eggs,  add  other  ingredients,  and 
beat  until  very  smooth.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  20  minutes,  and,  when  cool, 
cover  the  tops  with  whipped,  sweetened 
cream,  and  sprinkle  a  few  chopped  wal- 
nuts over  each. 


FIG  CUSTARD. 

Scald  1  quart  of  milk.  Mix  2  table- 
spoons of  corn  starch,  %  cup  sugar,  and 
14  teaspoon  salt.  Pour  scalded  milk 
gradually  into  mixture,  stirring  con- 
stantly, then  cook  in  a  double-boiler  for 
10  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time  until 
the  mixture  thickens,  and  occasionally 
afterwards.  Add  the  yolks  of  3  eggs, 
beaten  lightly,  and  cook  for  3  minutes 
longer.  Cut  i/2  pound  of  figs  into  small 
pieces,  add  y±  cup  boiling  water,  14  CUP 
sugar  and  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Put 
into  double-boiler,  and  cook  until  figs  are 
soft.  Combine  fig  and  custard  mixtures, 
cool,  and  turn  into  a  serving  dish.  Beat 
the  whites  of  3  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
add  gradually,  while  beating,  3  table- 
spoons powdered  sugar,  and  y2  table- 
spoon lemon  juice.  Pile  by  spoonfuls 
over  pudding. 

WALDORF  SALAD  IN  CHEESE  MOULDS. 

Line  some  wet  moulds  with  a  layer  of 
cottage  cheese,  and  fill  the  centres  with 
Waldorf  Salad.  Let  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  turn  out  onto  platter,  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Serve  with  may- 
onnaise dressing. 

DEVONSHD3E  CREAM. 

Strain  6  to  8  quarts  of  new  milk  into 
an  earthenware  crock,  which  has  been 
well  scalded  and  cooled.  Set  the  pan  in 
a  cool  room,  and  leave  from  9  to  14 
hours,  according  to  the  temperature.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  have  ready  a  large 
pan  of  hot  water,  into  which  the  milk- 
dish  will  fit.  Set  the  crock  in  this,  and 
place  on  the  back  of  the  range.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  the  cream  will  have 
shrunken  away  from  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  and  gathered  in  large  wrinkles.  Re- 
move crock,  and  return  to  the  cool  room 
and  let  stand  10  hours  longer.  The  cream 
is  then  skimmed  off,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
It  is  most  delicious  to  use  with  puddings, 
pies,  and  all  fruits. 

INDIVIDUAL  RASPBERRY  TRIFLES. 

Spread  some  strips  of  stale  sponge- 
cake with  raspberry  jam,  and  lay  in 
glass  dishes.  Soak  well  with  fruit-juice. 
Make  a  custard  of  1  cup  milk,  the  yolks 
of  2  eggs,  1-3  cup  sugar,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Cover  the 
cake  with  this  while  still  warm,  and  set 
the  dishes  in  a  cool  place  for  one  hour. 
Just  before  serving,  cover  with  whipped 
sweetened  cream,  flavored  with  lemon. 


SOUR  MILK   MUFFINS. 

Sift  together  iy2  cups  whole-wheat 
flour,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  tea- 
spoon soda,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  and  y2 
teaspoon  salt.  Beat  1  egg  thoroughly, 
and  add  to  it  1  cup  sour  milk  and  1 
tablespoon  melted  butter.  Stir  the  two 
mixtures  together,  beat  again,  and  bake 
in  hot,  well-greased  gem-pans  for  one- 
half  hour. 

BUTTERMILK   SCONES. 

1  lb.  sifted  flour. 
V2  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
1  teaspoon  soda. 
Buttermilk. 

Mix  dry  ingredients  to  a  soft  dough 
with  the  buttermilk,  roll  out  14  inch 
thick,  cut  in  triangles,  and  cook  on  an 
iron  griddle  on  top  of  the  stove  until 
done.  If  any  of  these  scones  are  left 
over,  split,  and  toast  them  for  breakfast. 

FRENCH  LEMON  HONEY. 

1  lb.  granulated  sugar. 

1-3  lb.  butter. 

White  of  4  eggs. 

Yolks  of  6  eggs. 

Pinch  of  salt. 

Juice  and  rind  of  4  lemons. 

Mix  all  ingredients  but  the  lemon 
juice  and  put  on  stove  in  a  double- 
boiler.  Cook  until  mixture  has  thicken- 
ed. Remove  from  fire,  add  lemon  juice, 
set  away  to  cool.  This  makes  a  very  nice 
filling  for  tarts,  and  is  equally  delicious 
if  served  alone,  in  place  of  jam. 

SURPRISE   PEACH   SHORTCAKE. 

For  this  recipe,  the  day  before  you 
make  the  shortcake,  bake  a  sponge-cake 
in  a  long  narrow  pan.  The  cake,  when 
done,  should  be  at  least  four  inches  in 
height.  Cut  slices  from  this  loaf,  about 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  lay  on  indi- 
vidual plates.  Saturate  with  peach 
juice  from  a  can  of  preserved  peaches. 
Take  large  ripe  free-stone  peaches,  skin 
and  cut  in  half.  Place  one-half  peach 
on  each  slice  of  sponge-cake,  cut  side 
down,  and  surround  with  whipped, 
sweetened  cream,  flavored  to  taste.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  peach 
with  the  cream,  so  the  most  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  with  a  pastry  tube 
to  pipe  the  cream  around  the  peach. 
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The  Little  Color  Touches 

They  Have  a  Mission  Worth  While 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed  how  many 
women  are  discontented?  Some  of 
them  living  luxurious  lives  like  soft 
furred  Persian  kittens  are  peevishly, 
complainingly,  discontented ;  others 
tirelessly  doing  duty  on  their  own 
peculiar  obscure  treadmills  are  silently, 
patiently  so.  We  will  not  try  to  an- 
alyze the  situation  of  the  first  class,  but 
when  we  begin  to  study  the  problem 
of  the  second,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
she  sometimes  seems  to  feel  her  horizon 
narrowing  about  her.  Yet  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  these  women  are  home- 
makers,  queens  in  that  realm  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ideal  sphere  of 
womanhood.  Why  have  they  lost  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  it  ? 
I  think  there  is  just  one  explanation, 
when  they  entered,  the  whole  world 
was  aglow  for  them  with  the  varying 
uncertain  hues  of  romance.  These  have 
been  allowed  to  die  out.  Life  has 
turned  gray  and  monotonous  about 
them  because  it  has  been  denied  the 
little  color  touches  that  cast  a  glamor 
over  the  commonplace.  Of  course  these 
women  never  tell  you  that  they  are  not 
satisfied.  They  would  be  ashamed  to 
admit  it  even  to  themselves;  but  still 
we  see  it  in  the  quiet  half-pessimistic 
attitude,  which  gradually  creeps  into 
their  views  of  life,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  mechanical  performance  of  daily 
tasks  absorbs  all  their  interest,  and 
very,  very  often  in  the  gradual  failing 
of  nerves  and  health.  Then  we  begin 
to  wonder  what  is  the  matter.  The 
general  explanation  is  overwork,  but  it 
is  not  overwork  alone,  or  rather  it  is 
overwork  alone,  just  that  without  any- 
thing else,  without  the  little  color 
touches  that  would  have  brightened  it 
up  and  given  her  a  song  in  her  heart  to 
carry  her  above  the  drudgery  of  it. 

And  the  reason  that  these  little 
illuminations  do  not  have  a  larger 
place  in  our  home  life  is  just  because  of 
the  common  practice  we  seem  to  have 
of  not  giving  our  best  to  the  home  folk. 
The  world  demands  that  constantly 
and  the  supply  has  about  run  out  be- 
fore we  get  home  at  night;  yet  one  of 
our  family  treasures  means  more  to  us 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. When  a  man  goes  out  to  a 
threshing  or  to  do  "road  work,"  he 
makes  an  effort  to  be  pleasant  whether 
he  feels  like  it  or  not,  but  if  he  is  tired 
when  he  comes  home,  he  may  not  be  so 
careful  to  hide  an  ill-humor.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  his  wife,  but  irritability 


By  GENEVIEVE 

is  not  so  likely  to  be  a  woman's  malady 
as  is  the  complaining  habit,  which  I 
think  has  been  judged  a  little  harshly 
ever  since  the  time  of  Job's  wife.  Per- 
sonally I  have  a  wonderful  respect  for 
Mrs.  Job  and  I  find  her  a  type  of  many 
women  of  the  present  day.  We  never 
heard  a  word  of  complan  t  from  her  at 
all  her  husband's  financial  losses, 
though  she  may  have  been  even  desti- 
tute of  sandals,  but  when  she  did  give 
expression  to  her  feelings,  which,  while 
they  were  far  from  being  admirable  or 
womanly,  were  really  just  the  result  of 
her  love  for  her  husband  and  impati- 
ence at  his  sufferings,  then  we  are 
ready  to  regard  her  as  another  afflic- 
tion. Job  had  many  troubles,  but  he 
was  saved  the  plague,  of  a  complaining 
wife. 

Then  there  are  other  things  that  cost 
us  nothing  yet  mean  so  much.  Take 
courtesy,  for  example.  We  all  know 
how  to  be  polite  and  are  perfectly 
polite  to  strangers,  but  at  home  we 
often  neglect  the  first  principles  of 
courtesy.  A  young  man  meets  a  girl  on 
the  street  and  spares  no  pains  to  take 
off  his  hat.  If  he  marries  the  girl  the 
chances  are  that  a  year  later  he  would 
pass  her  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  merely  say,  "Hullo."  The  rule  is 
the  same  with  numberless  little  things 
coming  up  every  day.  Now,  you  may 
think  this  is  much  ado  about  nothing, 
but  George  Elliott  expressed  the  truth 
very  concisely  when  she  said,  "Polite- 
ness is  like  an  air-cushion.  There  may 
be  nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  the  jolts 
wonderfully."  It  helps  over  the  hard 
places,  for  hard  places  there  always  are 
and  always  will  be,  in  other  words,  it 


brightens  the  monotony  of  the  road  with 
little  color  touches. 

In  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
people  we  live  with  every  day  we  are 
about  as  careless.  Have  you  ever  seen 
people  who  could  compliment  a 
stranger  most  gracefully  and  glibly, 
become  suddenly  embarrassed  and 
tongue-tied  when  they  thought  of  ex- 
pressing an  honest  appreciation  to  a 
member  of  their  own  family?  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  law  of  family  etiquette 
that  we  take  things,  the  pleasant  things 
for  granted.  About  as  steep  as  a  man 
can  generally  go  when  he  wants  to  tell 
his  wife  that  she  looks  nice,  is  ' '  Where 
did  you  get  that  dress?"  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  practice  of  paying  com- 
pliments at  home  were  a  lost  art,  but 
one  that  might  yet  be  learned.  He  need 
not  be  afraid  of  committing  himself. 
Bengough  says  it  would  be  no  sin  to 
even  worship  a  woman's  hat,  because 
it  is  not  made  in  the  likeness  of  any- 
thing in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth 
beneath  or  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
We  are  such  geese  in  these  matters. 
What  would  cost  us  nothing,  in  fact, 
what  in  our  hearts  we  want  to  say  be- 
cause we  feel  it,  would  change  the  color 
of  a  whole  day  for  someone  we  care 
about, — if  we  would  only  express  it. 

And  there  are  the  other  little  color 
touches,  the  keeping  of  birthdays  and 
anniversaries,  the  good  times  at  home 
that  leave  their  impressions  in  bright 
little  glints  on  the  gray  road  as  we 
leave  it  behind  us, — the  stories  we  told 
and  the  books  we  read  together,  the 
songs  we  sang  as  we  crowded  around 
the  piano  when  we  were  all  at  home, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


The   smiles   of   childhood   may   color   a   whole  lifetime. 
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Hot  Weather  Foods 


The  Vegetable  Garden  is  the  Best  Medicine  Chest  for  the  Family 


Bv  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


THESE  are  the  days  when  the  home 
caterer  faces  a  perplexing  problem.  Spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  to  tempt  the  fail- 
ing appetites  of  her  people,  to  serve  foods 
that  will  be  most  conducive  to  health 
during  the  trying  hot  days,  and  to  do 
this  with  as  little  fire  as  possible;  and 
working  against  all  the  common  difficul- 
ties that  arise,  the  greatest  danger,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  likely  to 
underfeed  our  people  during  the  sum- 
mer weather. 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  EAT  TOO  LITTLE? 

This  view,  I  know,  will  not  be  gener- 
ally accepted.  It  is  usually  maintained 
that  all  the  constitutional  disorders  of 
hot  weather  arise  from  overeating,  and 
so  the  work  of  the  cook  becomes  very 
light.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
carry  this  theory  too  far  and  allow  the 
system  to  become  ill-nourished  and  run 
down,  an  easy  prey  to  the  germs  preva- 
lent in  warm  weather.  Heating  foods 
must  be  avoided,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  may  be  less  than  in  seasons  when 
a  greater  proportion  of  it  is  required  for 
fuel,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  proteid  must  be  furnish- 
ed in  some  way  to  keep  the  tone  up  to 
normal  and  supply  the  energy  necessary 
for  our  work. 

MEAT   SUBSTITUTES. 

In  planning  the  summer  dietary, 
meat  is  usually  one  of  the  first  articles 
to  be  lessened  in  quantity  or  completely 
eliminated.  It  is  too  stimulating  and, 
since  it  always  contains  more  or  less  fat, 
has  a  fuel  value  too  high  to  make  it  an 
ideal  summer  food.  Yet  the  proteid 
usually  supplied  by  meat  must  be  fur- 
nished in  some  way,  so  we  resort  to  meat 
substitutes  which  are  less  stimulating 
and  heating,  but  are  still  sufficient  to 
keep  the  body  tissues  in  good  shape.  The 
most  common  as  well  as  the  most  econo- 
mic of  these  meat  substitutes  are  the 
legumes,  particularly  white  beans.  For 
persons  of  sedentary  habits  they  may  be 
rather  a  heavy  food  for  the  summer 
months,  but  for  the  working  man  or  any- 
one taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  they 
are  highly  nutritious,  and  easily  digest- 
ed. Especially  suitable  are  the  baked 
beans  for  the  working  man's  dinner 
pail,  or  where  meals  have  to  be  sent  to 
men  in  the  fields,  as  they  are  quite  as 
good  served  cold,  as  hot.  When  prepar- 
ing baked  beans  in  the  summer  I  would 
always  omit  the  slices  of  pork  commonly 
used,  and  would  substitute  a  little  but- 
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What  can   ]    use  instead  of  meat  during  the 
hot  weather  ? 


ter,  about  a  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of 
cooked  beans.  Other  meat  substitutes 
which  as  yet  have  not  been  well  intro- 
duced into  our  bills  of  fare  are  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  nuts.  The  best  way  of 
serving  these  is  in  salad  combinations 
with  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  nuts  form 
one  of  our  most  concentrated  foods,  con- 
taining a  very  high  percentage  of  pro- 
teid, while  the  fruit  or  vegetables  used 
with  them  do  not  have  a  high  food  value, 
but  are  cooling  and  refreshing,  supply- 
ing valuable  vegetable  acids  which  act  as 
regulators  to  the  system,  and  stimulate 
the  appetite.  Considering  these  facts,  a 
salad  is  not  regarded  as  an  accessory, 
but,  marinated  with  a  cream  or  oil  dress- 
ing and  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  it 
forms  a  well  balanced  ration,  and  one 
particularly  suitable  for  the  warm  wea- 
ther. Where  meat  is  used,  and  because 
of  its  peculiar  stimulating  properties,  it 
should  not  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  diet  of  working  people,  it  is  best 
broiled  or  boiled  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
fat.  Particularly  suitable  for  warm 
wTeather  are  the  cold  jellied  or  potted 
meats,  as  they  may  be  prepared  some 
time  before  using  and,  if  carefully  sea- 
soned, and  moulded  in  attractive  shapes, 
are  very  inviting.  The  large  amount  of 
water  held  in  the  jelly  of  these  meats 
also  makes  them  less  concentrated  and 
less  heating  than  the  heavier  meat 
dishes. 


Fortunately  it  is  not  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  good  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
at  this  season  when  we  need  them  most. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  medici- 
nal value  of  the  green  vegetables,  lettuce, 
onions,  cress,  etc.,  in  their  effects  as  blood 
purifiers,  and  we  might  add  that  all 
vegetables,  since  they  contain  certain 
valuable  mineral  salts,  have  this  pro- 
perty in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But 
apart  from  this,  and  apart  from  the  nu- 
triment they  contain  in  the  form  of 
starch  or  sugar,  the  summer  vegetables 
have  another  purpose.  There  is  in  all 
vegetables  a  certain  amount  of  cellulose, 
fibrous  material  that  cannot  be  digested. 
The  bulk  of  this  indigestible  material 
stimulates  the  muscles  of  the  digestive 
tract,  helping  to  eliminate  poisonous 
waste  material,  and  that  is  why  summer 
greens,  spinach,  etc.,  are  called  the 
"brooms"  of  the  system.  In  this  way 
an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  in  the 
summer  diet  is  an  excellent  safeguard,  so 
physicians  tell  us,  against  digestive  dis- 
orders, typhoid,  and  even  appendicitis. 

CEBEALS  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

For  a  summer  cereal  we  must  try  to 
select  those  containing  little  fat,  so  oat- 
meal is  taken  from  the  list.  The  prepar- 
ed breakfast  foods  are  rather  popular 
because  they  require  no  cooking  and  they 
satisfy  the  needs  of  people  of  sedentary 
habits,  but  when  the  question  of  nour- 
ishment comes  in  they  are  not  in  the 
same  class  as  the  cooked  cereals.  The 
wheat  farinas,  cream  of  wheat,  etc.,  are 
possibly  the  most  suitable.  I  believe  that, 
as  a  rule,  we  do  not  half  appreciate  the 
value  of  food,  especially  for  children. 
The  cereal  is  the  seed  of  the  grain  plant, 
and  it  contains  all  the  food  necessary 
for  the  little,  young,  new  plant  until  it 
is  able  to  take  food  from  the  soil  for 
itself.  A  great  deal  of  this  food  consists 
of  mineral  matter,  especially  lime, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  build- 
ing the  bones  and  tissues  of  the  growing 
child,  so  whether  or  not  the  working  men 
consider  porridge  too  light  a  power  sup- 
ply for  summer  work,  the  children 
should  have  it,  and  if  they  have  not  been 
educated  to  like  it,  it  is  time  to  begin 
now.  Often  they  can  be  tempted  by  add- 
ing a  few  chopped  dates  to  the  cereal 
while  it  is  cooking,  or  by  garnishing  the 
individual  dish  with  sliced  bananas,  raw 
peaches,  or  berries. 

(Continued  on  page  64.) 
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Longevity  and  Happiness 

A  Pure  Heart,  A  Sound  Body,  and  A  Broad  Generous  Mind 

By  O.  S.  MARDEN 


Editor 's  Note. — August  is  largely  a  month  of  vacations,  and  consequently  a 
time  for  review  and  taking  stock  of  one 's  own  real  worth  and  importance  to  the 
world  and  his  work.  In  this  regard  nothing  will  form  more  pleasing  reading  than 
the    following   optimistic,    hopeful,   and    sane    chapter    by    Dr.    Marden. 


''THE  face  cannot  betray  the  years 
until  the  mind  has  given  its  consent. 
The  mind  is  a  sculptor." 

"We  renew  our  bodies  by  renewing 
our  thoughts;  change  our  bodies,  our 
habits,  by  changing  our  thoughts." 

"Last  Sunday  a  young  man  died  here 
of  extreme  old  age  at  twenty-five," 
wrote  John  Newton. 

George  Meredith,  on  the  celebration 
of  his  seventy  fourth  birthday  said:  "I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  growing  old,  either 
in  heart  or  mind.  I  still  look  on  life 
with  a  young  man's  eye." 

You  cannot  tell  how  old  people  are 
by  the  calendar.  You  must  measure 
the  spirit,  the  temperament,  the  men- 
tal attitude,  to  get  the  age.  I  know 
young  men  who  are  in  their  sixties, 
and  old  men  who  are  in  their  thirties. 
"Old  age  seizes  upon  ill-spent  youth  like 
fire  upon  a  rotten  house." 

No  one  is  old  until  the  interest  in 
life  is  gone  out  of  him,  until  his  spirit 
becomes  aged,  until  his  heart  becomes 
cold  and  unresponsive;  as  long  as  he 
touches  life  at  many  points  he  cannot 
grow  old  in  spirit. 

"To  live  on  without  growing  old,  to 
feel  alive  and  hold,  to  the  last,  what- 
ever is  best  in  youth — vigor  of  mind 
and  freshness  of  feeling — then,  when 
the  end  has  come,  to  find  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul  the  belief  of  earlier  years, 
and  to  fall  softly  asleep  with  a  sure 
hope,  is  not  this  an  enviable  lot?" 

The  youth  cannot  understand  why 
the  close  of  the  day  does  not  have  that 
"wild  gladness  of  morning" ;  it  has 
riper,  richer  hues.  The  sunset  is  just 
as  beautiful,  and  often  more  glorious 
than  the  sunrise.  The  last  of  life 
should  be  just  as  beautiful  and  grand 
as  the  first  of  life,  "The  last  of  life— 
for  which  the  first  was  made.' 

Age  has  its  pleasures.  If  the  life  has 
been  well  lived,  the  reminiscences  are 
grand,  the  satisfactions  beautiful.  In- 
deed, what  can  give  greater  pleasure 
than  to  look  back  upon  a  life  well  spent, 
lived  usefully,  beautifully,  fruitfully? 
When  we  arrive  at  the  Port  of  Old  Age, 
after  a  rough  passage  over  a  stormy  sea, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  rest,  of  complete- 
ness, of  safety. 

It  is  said  that  "long  livers  are  great 
hopers."     If  you  keep  your  hope  bright 


in  spite  of  discouragements,  and  meet 
all  difficulties  with  a  cheerful  face,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  age  to  trace  it's 
furrows  on  your  brow.  There  is  longe- 
vity in  cheerfulness. 

Time  does  not  touch  fine,  serene  char- 
acters. They  can't  grow  old.  An  aged 
person  ought  to  be  calm  and  balanced. 
All  of  the  agitations  and  perturbations 
of  youth  ought  to  have  ceased.  A 
sweet  dignity,  a  quiet  repose,  a  calm 
expression  should  characterize  people 
who  are  supposed  to  have  had  all  that 
is  richest  and  best  out  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

There  is  no  justness  or  fairness  in 
ranking  people  by  their  years.  People 
ought  to  be  judged  old  or  young  by 
their  mental  conditions,  their  attitude 
toward  life,  their  interest  in  life,  their 
youthful  or  aged  thought.  If  they 
face  toward  youth  and  optimism,  if  they 
are  hopeful,  cheerful,  helpful,  enthu- 
siastic, they  ought  to  be  classed  as 
young,  no  matter  what  their  years  may 
say. 

The  elixir  of  youth  which  alchemists 
sought  so  long  in  chemicals,  lies  in  our- 
selves. The  secret  is  in  our  own  men- 
tality. Perpetual  rejuvenation  is  pos- 
sible only  by  right  thinking.  We  look 
as  old  as  we  think  and  feel  because  it 
is  thought  and  feeling  that  change  our 
appearance. 

Mental  poise  means  mental  harmony, 
and  harmony  prolongs  life.  Whatever 
disturbs  our  peace  of  mind,  or  upsets 
our  equilibrium,  causes  friction,  and 
friction  whittles  away  life's  delicate  ma- 
chinery at   a  rapid  rate. 

Few  know  how  to  protect  themselves 
from  rasping,  wearing,  grinding,  dis- 
integrating influences  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

Nothing  else  more  effectually  retards 
age  than  keeping  in  mind  the  bright, 
cheerful,  optimistic,  hopeful,  buoyant 
picture  of  youth,  in  all  its  splendor, 
magnificence ;  the  picture  of  the  glories 
which  belong  to  youth — youthful 
dreams,  ideals,  hopes,  and  all  the  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  young  life. 

"Keeping  alive  that  spirit  of  youth," 
Stevenson  used  to  say,  was  "the  peren- 
nial spring  of  all  the  mental  faculties." 

What  a  mistake  we  make  in  associat- 
ing; the  great  joys  of  life  with  youth. 


Everywhere  we  hear  people  say,  "Oh, 
let  the  young  people  enjoy  themselves. 
They  will  only  be  young  once.  They 
will  come  into  the  troublesome  part  of 
life  soon  enough.  Let  them  be  happy 
before  the  clouds  come."  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  person  who  lives  a  per- 
fectly normal  life  will  experience  infi- 
nitely greater  joys  and  will  be  much 
happier  in  his  seventies  than  in  his 
teens. 

When  a  man  has  reached  middle  life 
or  later,  he  is  largely  the  creature  of  his 
habits,  and  he  cannot  develop  entirely 
new  brain  cells,  new  faculties.  We  en- 
joy the  exercise  of  the  faculties  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  the 
faculties  which  have  been  most  dom- 
inant, active,  throughout  our  lifetime. 

One  reason  why  many  people  have 
such  a  horror  of  old  age  is  because  they 
have  made  no  provision  for  their  occu- 
pation in  their  declining  years.  They 
spend  all  their  energies  in  making  a  liv- 
ing, and  do  very  little  towards  making 
a  life.  The  curse  of  old  age  is  a  lack 
of  interesting  mental  occupation,  and 
it  is  usually  due  to  an  early  lack  of 
training  for  an  interesting  old  age. 
"The  mind  that  is  vacant  is  a  mind 
distress't."  To  avoid  mental  old  age 
ought  to  be  everyone's  ambition.  Not 
having  formed  the  habit  of  reading,  in 
youth,  very  few  ever  cultivate  the  habit 
and  taste  for  reading  late  in  life,  and 
the  result  is  that  many  people  find  old 
age  extremely  dreary  and  monotonous. 
A  person  who  has  always  kept  up  the 
habit  of  improving  himself,  reading 
good  books,  thinking  and  contemplat- 
ing great  truths,  who  has  developed  the 
love  of  art  and  beauty,  and  who  has 
cultivated  his  social  faculties,  finds 
plenty  of  employment  for  his  last  years. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures  in 
American  life  is  that  of  the  old  men 
who  have  retired,  but  had  nothing  to 
retire  to,  except  their  fortunes.  They 
had  never  prepared  for  old  age  enjoy- 
ment. In  their  younger  days  they  did 
not  develop  the  qualities  which  make 
leisure  even  endurable,  to  say  nothing 
of  enjoyable. 

Everywhere  abroad  we  see  the  retired 
American  who  feels  out  of  place  and 
homesick,  hungry  for  the  exercise  again 
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in  the  office,  in  the  store,  with  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  check  book. 

He  cannot  talk  and  laugh  as  he  used 
to  with  his  old  college  mates  and 
friends,  for  even  his  mirth  and  enthu- 
siasm have  evaporated.  No  matter 
how  hard  he  tries  to  enjoy  himself  in 
the  art  galleries,  the  concert  halls,  the 
yard  stick,  customs  and  schemes  for 
making  more  money  keep  revolving  in 
his  mind,  and  strangle  all  the  efforts 
of  the  finer  sentiments  to  assert  them- 
selves. The  things  which  he  could  have 
once  enjoyed  so  much  now  only  bore 
him. 

Some  of  the  most  disappointed  men 
I  have  ever  met  have  been  men  who 
retired  after  having  made  a  fortune. 
Years  of  leisure  looked  enticing  to  them 
when  they  were  struggling  so  hard  in 
their  earlier  days  to  get  a  start  and  in 
their  later  days  to  accumulate  a  for- 
tune. Their  imaginations  pictured  a 
blissful  condition  when  they  could  lie 
abed  as  late  as  they  chose  in  the  morn- 
ing, do  whatever  they  felt  like  doing, 
instead  of  being  prodded  by  the  "im- 
perious must,"  which  had  held  the  lash 
over  them  for  so  many  years.  And 
the  beginning  of  their  retirement  was 
so  blissful  that  they  thought  they  had 
never  before  really  lived.  But  very 
soon  the  days  began  to  drag;  and  they 
discovered  that  their  lives  were  not 
fitted  to  enjoy  very  much  outside  of  the 
routine  rut  between  their  office  and 
the  home.  After  retirement  their  fac- 
ulties which  had  been  used  in  mental 
wrestling  with  men  and  things,  in  the 
barter  of  trade,  soon  began  to  atrophy ; 
that  which  had  been  their  strongest 
hold  gradually  faded  out  and  left  no 
adequate  compensation.  They  soon 
found  that  their  real  enjoyment  was  in 
the  exercise  of  their  brain  cells,  that 
when  they  tried  to  find  satisfaction 
and  real  enjoyment  by  the  use  of 
faculties  which  had  not  been  developed, 
which  had  been  little  used,  there  was 
no  corresponding  satisfaction. 

In  boyhood  the  family  necessity 
forced  many  of  these  men  to  find 
work,  and  their  early  education  was 
neglected.  The  whole  train  of  their 
business  lives  had  been  in  an  entirely 
different  direction,  away  from  the 
things  they  are  now  trying  to  enjoy. 

How  frequently  we  have  heard  of 
men  who,  after  acquiring  a  fortune, 
have  retired  in  robust  health  and  at  the 
very  height  of  their  mental  vigor,  and 
yet  shortly  after  went  into  a  decline 
and  in  a  few  years  died. 

Of  what  use  are  books  and  pictures 
and  statues  to  him  who  has  robbed  in- 
tellect of  all  that  deepens  and  enhances 
life's  value?  There  is  no  greater  self- 
deception  than  that  which  impels  one 
to  give  the  best  part  of  himself  and  the 
best  years  of  his  life  for  something 
which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  when  the  fires 
of  youth   have  departed   and   there  is 


nothing  left  but  embers  and  ashes  of 
age. 

An  observing  writer  has  said:  "How 
many  men  there  are  who  have  toiled 
and  slaved  to  make  money  that  they 
might  be  happy  by  and  by,  but  who, 
by  the  time  they  came  to  be  fifty  or 
sixty  years  old,  had  used  up  all  the  en- 
joyable life  in  them!  During  their 
early  life,  they  carried  economy  and 
frugality  to  the  excess  of  stinginess, 
and  when  the  time  came  that  they  ex- 
pected joy,  there  was  no  joy  for  them." 

The  man  who  has  trained  his  mind, 
who  has  prepared  himself  for  the  en- 
joyment of  his  retirement  in  his  late 
years  is  a  fortunate  man.  If  a  man 
has  richly  earned  his  leisure  by  an  in- 
dustrious life,  if  he  has  tried  to  do  his 
share  in  the  world's  work  and  has 
trained  his  mind  for  enjoyment  after 
his  retirement,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
be  very  happy.  There  are  multitudes 
of  ways  in  which  an  educated  mind  can 
derive  enjoyment. 

Think  of  the  world  of  pleasure 
which  can  be  found  in  books  alone  to 
a  person  who  loves  them  and  knows 
how  to  appreciate  them!  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  greater  delight.  This 
would  mean  very  little  to  the  man  who 
has  spent  half  a  century  plodding 
away  in  the  business  rut  and  who  has 
perhaps  never  read  a  book  through  in 
his  life. 

Think  of  the  enjoyment  possible  in 
the  world  of  nature,  of  art,  to  a  man 
who  trained  his  esthetic  faculties,  as 
did  Ruskin,  where  every  natural  ob- 
ject, every  sunset,  would  awaken  de- 
lights that  would  ravish  an  angel. 

What  delights  await  the  man  who 
has  made  it  a  life  habit  to  improve 
himself,  to  absorb  knowledge  from 
every  conceivable  source!  Who  can 
imagine  greater  delight  than  that 
which  comes  from  feeling  one's  mind 
expand,  from  pushing  one's  horizon  of 
ignorance  farther  and  farther  away 
from  him  every  day! 

There  is  no  satisfaction  in  life  like 
that  which  comes  from  helping  others 
to  help  themselves;  and  the  man  who 
has  kept  this  practice  through  his 
business  career  will  find  endless  satis- 
faction and  joy  in  retiring  to  this  help- 
ful life. 

It  is  not  only  the  man  whose  en- 
tire experience  has  been  confined  to 
the  narrow  business  or  professional  rut 
that  finds  life  very  disappointing  after 
retiring,  but  also  the  man  who  has  had 
early  advantages,  but  whose  absorption 
in  his  career  has  shut  him  out  of  the 
world  of  books,  the  world  of  art,  beauty 
and  travel,  and  closed  the  avenues  of 
the  social  side  of  life,  and  destroyed  the 
faculties  that  had  found  early  enjoy- 
ment in  these  things.  This  has  been 
the  sad  experience  of  men  who  have 
tried  to  find  enjoyment  after  retiring, 
but  discovered  that  they  had  lost  their 


power  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  things  which  they  once  loved  so. 
This  was  Darwin's  experience.  He  was 
shocked  to  find  that  during  his  years 
of  complete  absorption  in  scientific 
studies,  he  had  entirely  lost  his  love 
for  Shakespeare  and  music,  that  the 
faculties  which  presided  over  these 
things  had  become  atrophied  from  dis- 
use by  nature's  inexorable  law,  which 
is  "use  or  lose." 

We  get  our  greatest  happiness  in  the 
use  of  the  faculties  which  have  been 
long  and  habitually  exercised.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  late  in  life  to  awaken 
new  sentiments,  new  powers,  new  facul- 
ties which  have  been  lying  dormant  for 
so  many  years.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  and  powers  which  we  have 
been  using  all  our  lives  which  is  going 
to  bring  us  the  only  happiness  and 
satisfaction  of  which  we  are  capable. 

By  retiring,  the  average  business 
man  relinquishes  his  hold  upon  the 
very  faculties  which  are  in  any  condi- 
tion to  give  him  the  most  satisfaction. 
He  cannot  get  very  much  out  of  try- 
ing to  arouse  faculties  which  have  been 
lying  dormant  for  half  a  century,  and 
perhaps  have  never  been  thoroughly 
awakened  or  developed. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  men 
who  retire  not  only  fail  to  find  happi- 
ness, but  actually  shorten  their  lives. 

How  often  we  hear  of  men  dying, 
juts  because  they  have  given  up  the 
only  thing  they  could  do,  and  can  find 
no  other  stimulant  to  exertion  to  take 
its  place — like  the  horse  which  so  in- 
terested Mr.  Pickwick,  which  was  kept 
up  by  the  shafts  in  which  it  drew  a 
carriage  and  collapsed  when  removed 
from  them. 

If  you  would  keep  young  you  must 
learn  the  secret  of  self-re-juvenation, 
self-refreshment,  self- renewal,  in  your 
thought,  in  your  work,  in  your  youth- 
ful interests. 

If  you  think  of  yourself  as  perpetu- 
ally young,  vigorous,  robust,  and  buoy- 
ant, because  every  cell  in  the  body  is 
constantly  being  renewed,  decrepitude 
will  not  get  hold  of  you. 

I  believe  that  the  average  person 
could  extend  his  life  very  materially, 
and  especially  increase  his  capacity  for 
both  achievement  and  enjoyment 
wonderfully  by  forming  the  habit  of 
excluding  from  his  mind  especially  be- 
fore retiring,  all  unhappy  thoughts. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  only 
learn  the  secret  of  what  is  called,  in 
Eastern  countries,  "orienting  the 
mind,"  first  emptying  it  of  everything 
that  can  mar  it  or  cause  pain,  and  get 
the  right  mental  attitude,  the  attitude 
of  love,  charity,  of  kindliness,  of  mag- 
nanimity, helpfulness  towards  every 
living  creature,  it  would  revolutionize 
civilization. 

There  is  something  wrong  when  we 
wake  up  in   the  morning  with   care- 
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worn  faces,  when  we  feel  cross  and 
crabbed  and  out  of  sorts,  when  we  feel 
so  touchy  at  the  breakfast  table  that 
everybody  must  handle  us  with  gloves. 
There  is  something  wrong,  when  we  do 
not  wake  from  sleep  fresh,  strong,  vig- 
orous, cheerful,  bright,  full  of  energy, 
vigor,  ambition,  eager  to  get  to  our 
work  which  is  a  perpetual  tonic. 

It  is  not  the  troubles  of  to-day,  but 
those  of  to-morrow  and  next  week  and 
next  year,  that  whiten  our  heads  and 
wrinkle  our  faces. 

One's  disposition  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  one's  longevity.  People 
who  fret  and  fume  and  worry,  who  nag 
and  scold,  who  are  touchy  and  sensi- 
tive, age  rapidly. 

How  can  one  have  lines  of  age  or 
weariness  or  discontent  when  one  is 
happy,  busy,  and  one's  spirit  is  ever, 
ever  young? 

I  know  an  old  lady  who  has  such  a 
sweet  benignant,  serene  nature  that  she 
has  robbed  old  age  of  its  ugliness. 
"Frame  your    minds    to     mirth     and 

merriment, 
Which   bar   a    thousand    harms    and 

lengthen  life." 

Happiness  is  a  great  vitality  gener- 
ator, a  great  strength  sustainer,  and  a 
powerful   health   tonic. 

"A  very  fine  old  gentleman  of  the 
best  American  type,  accounting  for  his 
advanced  age  and  his  advanced  happi- 
ness, said:  'It  is  quite  simple.  Lead  a 
natural  life,  eat  what  you  want,  and 
walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street.' 

'•'There's  a  cheery,  comfortable  bit 
of  advice  that  does  not  ask  you  10  live 


like  an  angel  or  die  like  a  saint.  By 
a  natural  life  the  old  gentleman  un- 
doubtedly meant  that  we  were  not  to 
live  in  excess  of  our  incomes,  turn 
night  into  day,  or  abuse  our  bodies.  By 
avoiding  these  modern  temptations  one 
avoids  dyspepsia,  appoplexy,  and  ner- 
vous prostration,  and  so,  being  norm- 
ally healthy,  one  can  pretty  generally 
eat  what  one  wants  to.  As  for  the  sun- 
ny side  of  the  street — that  is  the  best 
bit  of  the  old  gentleman's  whole  creed. 
The  crowd  that  travels  on  the  shady 
side  are  a  bad  lot.  They  are  such  ques- 
tionable fellows  as  Worry,  Melancholy, 
Greed,  Vanity,  Idleness,  and  Crime. 
On  the  sunny  side,  however,  it's  a  jolly 
crew  that  jogs  along — Mirth,  Pleasure, 
Success,  Health,  Friendship,  Love, 
good  fellows  all  who  help  tremendously 
to  halve  the  burdens  and  double  the 
blessings  of  this  little  affair  we  call  life, 
and  in  whose  company,  blow  high  or 
blow  low,  it's  always  the  fairest  of 
weather." 

"Pleasures  belong  to  youth;  joys  to 
middle  life;  blessedness  to  old  age,  says 
Lyman  Abbott.  "Therefore  old  age  is 
best;  because  it  is  the  portico  to  a  pal- 
ace beautiful,  where  happiness  is 
neither  withered  by  time  or  destroyed 
by  death.  Yet  one  need  not  wait  for 
oid  age.  He  who  in  the  prime  of  life 
has  learned  this  secret  of  immortal 
happiness  can  with  Paul  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  enemies  of  happiness.  He 
welcomes  troubles  as  contributions  to 
his  happiness  because  builders  of  his 
character:  'We  glory  in  tribulation 
also:  -knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 


patience:  and  patience,  experience; 
and  experience,  hope:  and  hope  mak- 
eth  not  ashamed;  because  the  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  unto  us.'  " 
The  greatest  conqueror  of  age  is  a 
cheerful,  hopeful,  loving  spirit.  A 
man  who  would  conquer  the  years  must 
have  charity  lor  all.  He  must  avoid 
worry,  envy,  malice,  and  jealousy — 
all  the  small  meannesses  that  feed  bit- 
terness in  the  heart,  trace  wrinkles  on 
the  brow,  and  dim  the  eye.  The  pure 
heart,  a  sound  body,  and  a  broad, 
healthy,  generous  mind,  backed  by  a 
determination  not  to  let  the  years 
count,  constitute  a  fountain  of  youth 
which  everyone  may  find  in  himself. 

"0,  Youth!  for    years    so    many    and 

sweet, 
'Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone! 
The  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled: 
And  thou  were  aye  a  Master  Bold ! 
What  strange  Disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone? 
I  see  these  Locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  Gait,  this  altered  Size: 
But  Springtime  blossoms  on  thy  Lips, 
And  Tears  take  sunshine  from  thine 

eyes! 
Life  is  but  Thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and    I  are    House-mates 

still." 

Of  those  who  live  life  to  the  full  of 
usefulness,  service,  and  enjoyment,  it 
may  be  said : 
Nor  custom  stale  their  infinite  variety." 


Someone  asked  Dr.  Beecher,  when  an  old  man,  how  he  was 
getting  along.  "Oh,  I  am  doing  a  thousand  times  better  than  I 
used  to,  because  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  God  manage  his 

own  universe,"  he  replied. 

*  *     * 

If  there  is  a  pathetic  sight  in  the  universe  it  is  that  of  a  narrow, 
ignorant,  vulgar  man  presiding  over  a  great  pile  of  money  which 
he  has  scraped  together  without  any  grand  life-purpose  or  ulterior 

aim  but  that  of  animal  enjoyment. 

*  *     * 

A  man  may  build  a  palace,  but  he  can  never  make  it  a  home 
alone.    The  spirituality  and  love  of  a  woman  alone  can  accomplish 

this. 

*  *     * 

If  money  is  so  slippery  that  you  can  hardly  keep  hold  of  it 
when  you  are  watching  it  all  the  time,  how  can  you  expect  to  get 
some  enormous  return  for  money  which  you  invest  in  some  far- 
away scheme,  which  you  will  probably  never  see  and  which  is 
absolutely  beyond  your  control? 

Dr.  O.  S.  Marden. 
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A  Big  Day's  Earnings 

The  Novel  Romance  of  a  Rancher 

By  AUBREY  FULLERTON 

Editor's  Note. — From  the  pen  of  one  of  Western  Canada's  leading  writers  we 
have  here  a  delightful  love  story  of  the  plains.  A  homesteader  by  accident  becomes 
a  hero,  and  finds  it  the  door  to  happiness. 


For  very  nearly  an  hour  there  had 
not  been  a  sound  or  a  movement  in 
John  Wyburn's  homestead  shack,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  what  the  clock  by  the 
window  had  made.  Ruff,  the  dog,  was 
sleeping  off  behind  the  stove  after  the 
high  exertions  of  his  morning's  chase; 
and  Wyburn  himself  had  sat,  awake 
but  moody,  with  his  head  on  his  arm, 
and  his  arm  on  the  table.  There  was 
nothing  else  in  the  room  that  could 
have  spoken,  or  even  moved,  and  night 
itself  would  not  have  been  more  still. 
Then  the  clock  struck  noon,  with  a 
quick,  snappy  sharpness  that  seemed 
almost  rude.  Wyburn  and  the  dog 
both  heard  it,  and  bestirred  themselves: 
the  one  because  it  was  time  to  get  din- 
ner, and  the  other,  no  doubt,  because 
his  sleep  was  out. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Wyburn 
was  setting  out  the  dishes — three  for 
himself,  and  one  for  Ruff — -Reddy 
Kilmer  rode  up  to  the  shack,  making 
such  a  noise  about  it  that  the  dog  was 
up  and  off  in  a  flash.  There  was  no 
more  quiet  then:  it  was  never  quiet 
where  Reddy  Kilmer  was.  Wyburn 
gave  a  hurried  turn  to  the  ham  that 
sizzled  and  sputtered  on  the  stove,  and 
went  to  the  door;  but  Reddy  had,  as 
usual,  the  first  word. 

"Hello,  Sober  John !  Cheer  up,  if 
you  can,  and  say  you're  glad  to  see 
me." 

"I  am  that,  butr- 


"Oh,  I  know  you'll  want  full  infor- 
mation— you're  such  an  inquiring  fel- 
low, John.  So  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  I'm  on  my  way  to  town,  and  I've 
stopped  here  for  two  reasons:  first,  for  fore  you  rode  up 
a  bite  of  dinner,  if  you'll  ask  me  to  have  "And  thinking  mighty 
it;  and,  second,  to  give  you  a  message     solemn  about  it,  I'll  wager. 


low,  that's  the  nearest  to  a  joke  I  ever 
knew  you  to  say,  do,  or  think.  You 
mean  to  imply,  I  suppose,  that  that 
doesn't  give  me  much  time  to  visit  the 
future  Mrs.  Reddy  Kilmer?  Well,  it's 
got  to  do  this  trip.  But  wait  a  min- 
ute, John,  and  I'll  tell  you  some  mod- 
ern history." 

Reddy,  who  had  till  now  been  sitting 
in  his  saddle,  dismounted,  and  turned 
the  horse  free  to  make  its  own  way  to 
the  stable.  Then  he  led  Wyburn  t< 
the  corner  of  the  shack,  as  far  as  might 
be  from  the  door,  and,  bending  low, 
whispered  mysteriously  to  him. 

"Friend  of  my  youth,  I  now  confide 
in  you  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  my 
wedding  day  will  be  pretty  near  set 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  either,  that 
that's  what  I'm  going  for." 

"That  being  so,  I  wish  you  well,  Red- 
dy," said  Wyburn. 

"Sober  John,  I  thank  you.  But  give 
me  some  dinner,  or  I'll  never  make  the 
grade.  I'm  thinking  that  ham  in  there 
will  be  done  to  a  finish." 

The  table  talk  was  of  people  and 
things  roundabout,  and  of  the 
approaching  seeding-time,  which  in  a 
homesteaders'  country  always  makes 
good  talking. 

"And  now,"  said  Reddy,  after  they 
had  eaten,  "tell  me  how  your  own 
heart  trouble  is  getting  on.  Have  you 
still  that  silly  notion  about  not  being 
of  any  use  in  the  country?" 

Wyburn  flushed  a  bit,  and  answered 
quietly : 

"I  was  thinking  about  that  just  be- 


from  Tom  Murton.  He  has  some  hay 
and  oats  to  sell,  and  he  would  like  you 
to  go  over  and  see  what  kind  of  an 
offer  you  can  make  for  the  lot.  You 
understood  me  about  the  dinner,  did 
you?" 

"When  did  you  see  Tom?"  asked  Wy- 
burn ignoring  the  hint. 

"This  morning.  I  called  in  to  see  if 
he  wanted  anything  in  town.  And  as 
he  did,  I  shall  have  to  stop  again  on 
my  way  back  to-morrow." 

"One  day  in  Red  Deer  enough  for 
you  now,  Reddy?"  Wyburn  asked 
again,  with  a  partial  smile. 

"John  Wyburn,  you  sober  old  fel- 


blue  and 
Can't  you 
make  up  your  mind  that  you're  as  good 
a  citizen  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  let  it  go 
at  that?" 

"But  I'm  not.  Every  homesteader 
in  the  section,  that  I  know  of,  has 
earned  a  right  to  his  neighbors'  respect 
by  some  good  act  or  favor.  I've  never 
done  a  thing  to  help  any  of  them." 

"That  is  just  because  the  chance  to 
do  it  hasn't  happened  to  come  your 
way,"  Reddy  remonstrated.  "You 
would  be  as  willing  to  do  a  good  turn 
as  anyone  if  you  found  need  for  it." 

"And  doesn't  that  show  that  I'm  not 
fit,"  argued  Wyburn,  "when  even  the 
fates  won't  give  me  a  chance?" 


"John,  what  you  need  is  a  wife.  Any 
prospects?" 

"None." 

"I'll  venture  it's  your  own  fault, 
then.     Won't  May  Gunton  have  you?" 

"I  have  not  asked  her." 

"And  why  haven't  you?" 

Wyburns  color  deepened,  and  there 
was  pain  in  his  face  and  voice. 

"I'm  not  worthy,  Kilmer." 

"Worthy  chopsticks!"  said  Reddy 
impatiently.  "What's  wrong  with  you? 
Are  you  awfully  bad?" 

"I'm  not  worthy — that's  all." 

"Look  here,  you  silly  old  freak,  I  was 
talking  with  May  Guuton  just  this 
morning — she's  been  at  Tom  Murton's 
for  a  day  or  two— going  home  to-night, 
I  think  she  said — and  I  believe  she 
would  be  willing  and  glad  to  be  your 
wife  if  you  had  sense  enough  to  ask 
her.  Surely  a  chap  like  you,  with  a 
crop  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  ought 
to    be  able  to  marry,  if  anyone  is." 

"I  had  a  good  crop — yes,"  answered 
Wyburn  slowly.  "But  I'm  not  worthy 
of  even  that." 

"John  Wyburn,  you're  a  fool!  Not 
worthy  of  a  good  crop — what  d'ye 
mean?" 

Wyburn  rose  from  the  table,  and 
stood  facing  his  guest.  He  was  much 
in  earnest  now,  and  his  words  came 
heavily. 

"I  mean  just  that — I  am  not  worthy. 
What  am  I  that  I  should  be  enriched 
by  land  that  others  had  as  good  a  right 
to  as  I  had?  People  call  it  my  land, 
by  it's  mine  only  because  I  got  it  first, 
and  the  crop  it  grew  last  year  was  the 
land's  earning,  not  mine.  Why  should 
I  be  favored  more  than  Tom  Murton, 
who  had  only  a  twenty-bushel  crop,  and 
half  of  it  frozen  at  that?  Who  am  I, 
to  take  advantage  of  kindness  I'm  not 
deserving  of?  I've  got  to  earn  it — at 
any  rate,  I've  got  to  do  something  that 
will  make  me  feel  inside  myself  that 
I'm  fit  to  use  the  riches  a  generous 
Creator  puts  in  my  way.  I  haven't 
done  any  such  thing  yet.  I  don't  feel 
fit,  Kilmer.  That  big  wheat  crop  last 
fall  hurt  me.  Every  bushel  that  came 
out  of  the  thresher  seemed  to  mock  me 
and  called  me  a  sponger.  And  at  New 
Year's  I  went  to  see  May  Gunton.  I 
thought,  as  you  said,  that  I  was  now  in 
a  position  to  marry,  and  that  she  could 
make  a  better  use  of  the  crop  than  I 
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could.  But  when  I  stood  before  her,  I 
felt  condemned  again.  And  again  I 
asked  myself:  what  right  had  I  to  seek 
more  riches  and  more  favors?  If  I  was 
not  worthy  of  land,  I  could  not  be 
worthy  of  love;  if  I  wasn't  fit  to  use 
a  crop,  I  couldn't  be  trusted  with  a 
heart.    And  so  I  came  away." 

Reddy  looked  at  his  friend  for  a 
moment  in  puzzled  silence.  Then  he 
shook  his  head,  and  answered  him, 
more  kindly  than  before : 

"I  can't  see  it,  old  man :  your  philos- 
ophy is  beyond  me.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  feel  the  same 
way,  but  I  don't. 
My  advice  to  you  is 
to  get  over  it." 

There  was  no 
more  said  about  it 
till,  a  little  later, 
Reddy  had  mounted 
his  pony  and  was 
about  to  leave.  Wy- 
burn  walked  at  his 
side. 


both  glad    and    sorry,    then,    that  he 
should  not  see  May  Gunton. 

An  hour  after  the  next  morning's 
daylight,  he  was  on  the  trail.  He  was 
eager  now  to  be  moving,  though  he 
knew  not  why,  and  wondered  at  it. 
The  way  was  pleasant  enough,  had  he 
cared  for  that.  From  his  shack  to  the 
main  road  was  a  winding  half-mile 
through  the  bush,  and  five  miles  east 
along  the  public  highway  brought  him 
to  a  side-trail  that  went  to  the  Red 
Deer  River,  past  Murtons.  The  river 
trail  led  into  a  thicker  growth  of  bush 


"Good  by,  Kil- 
mer. I'll  be  wishing 
you  good  luck." 

"Thanks,  John. 
And  I  say,  John, 
you're  a  fitter  sort 
than  you  think. 
Try  to  forget  that 
notion  of  yours." 

Wyburn  watched 
his  merry  friend  out 
of  sight  down  the 
trail,  and  presently 
went  back  to  the 
shack.  Quite  other- 
wise than  had  been 
intended,  Reddy's 
visit  had  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the 
fires  within  him, 
and  they  burned 
anew  as  again  he 
sat  and  brooded. 
So  it  was  that  Tom 
Murton's  message 
was  forgotten.  He  recalled  it,  somewhat 
guiltily,  to  face  a  new  difficulty:  would 
he  go  to-day,  while  May  Gunton  was 
there,  or  tomorrow,  after  she  had  gone? 

The  clock  decided  it,  for  it  counted 
off  so  many  hours,  while  Wyburn  wait- 
ed, that  the  day  wore  on,  leaving  him 
no  choice  but  the  morrow.     He   was 


' '  Wyburn  came  out  of  the  bush  into  Merton  's  clearing  and 
stopped  his  horse  in  sudden  wonder." 


than  he  had  come  through  before,  and 
the  marks  of  winter  still  lingered  in  it, 
showing  patches  of  snow  between  the 
trees  and  muddy  pools  that  the  April 
suns  had  hardly  more  than  touched. 
Further  on,  where  the  land  was  more 
open,  the  melting  snows  had  run  from 
the  hillsides  into  a  woodsy  brook,  al- 


ready swollen  and  running  fast.  Close 
to  this  brook,  just  before  it  reached 
the  river,  was  the  Murton  dwelling. 

Tom  Murton  was  locally  known  as 
the  Unlucky  Man  of  the  Red  Deer 
Road.  For  three  years  the  crops  on  his 
rented  farm  had  been  poor;  one  of  his 
barns  had  burned  down;  he  had  lost 
half  a  winter,  the  year  before,  with  a 
broken  leg;  and  now  his  wife  was  in 
the  hospital.  That,  very  likely,  was 
why  May  Gunton  had  been  there,  help- 
ing Tom's  twelve-year-old  Betty  to  keep 
the  house  in  order  while  the  mother 
was  away.  It  would  be  like  her:  and 
Tom  was  the  kind  that  people  liked  to 
help — with  all  his  ill-luck,  a  cheery 
fellow  still. 

Wyburn  came  out  of  the  bush  into 
Murton's  clearing,  and  at  its  edge, 
where  he  got  his  first  view  of  the  farm- 
stead, stopped  the  horse  in  sudden  won- 
der. It  was  the  same  familiar  view 
that  he  had  seen  many  times  before, 
except  for  one  thing:  there  was  no 
house!  The  other  buildings  were 
grouped,  as  they  had  been  always,  some 
distance  back,  but  where  the  dwelling 
had  been  was  now  a  blank.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  half  doubting  what  they  told 
him,  but  every  time  the  picture  came 
back  with  the  empty  place  in  it.  Had 
Murtons  hard  luck  again  pursued  him, 
this  time  with  a  fire  in  the  night?  Yet 
there  was  no  smoke — only  a  blank. 

Wyburn  rode  at  a  gallop  down  the 
clearing.  The  closer  view  was  even 
more  strange ;  for  there  he  saw,  not  that 
a  fire  had  burned,  but  that  the  earth 
had  sunken,  taking  the  house  with  it. 
A  newly  made  hole  opened  like  the 
mouth  of  a  great  well,  forty  feet  across, 
its  sides  showing  deep  and  black. 

It  was  very  still.  A  cow-bell  tinkled 
in  the  barn,  and  a  bird  or  two  chirped 
bravely  in  the  neighboring  bush:  after 
that  it  was  still  again.  And  in  that 
black  hole  was  perhaps  an  even  greater 
stillness.  For  Tom  Murton  and  Betty 
must  be  buried  in  the  landslide  that 
had  swallowed  up  their  home. 

He  tied  his  horse  a  little  way  back, 
and  walked  cautiously  to  the  edge  of 
the  hole.  Loose  earth  had  fallen  from 
the  top,  and  even  now,  he  saw,  was 
breaking  off  and  rolling  down  the  sides, 
a  straight  drop  of  nearly  thirty  feet 
Tom's  little  house,  if  not  wrecked  in 
the  fall,  was  at  least  buried  deep,  for 
not  a  timber  of  it  showed  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit. 

The  fatal  meaning  of  the  thing  came 
to  Wyburn  with  the  conviction  that  he 
must  search  it  out.  He  must  do  it  at 
once,  and  alone:  there  was  no  one  else 
within  two  miles.  Yet  how?  He  turned 
away  from  the  hole  to  feel,  with  careful 
steps,  the  surface-levels  around  him, 
half  expecting  the  ground  to  give  be- 
neath him  as  he  went.  The  yard  of 
Murton's  house  was  close  to  the  brow 
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of  the  hill.  Just  beyond  and  below 
was  the  river,  and  part  way  down  the 
thinly  wooded  slope  of  the  shore  was 
the  abandoned  dump  of  the  old  Pioneer 
coal  mine. 

And  then  it  all  came  to  him,  in  a 
sudden,  soul-striving  light.  The  Pio- 
neer mine  had  caved  in!  Its  tunnels, 
which  had  not  been  worked  for  several 
years,  ran  from  the  river  bank  in  a  net- 
work of  branches,  and  some  of  these 
were  known  to  have  reached  far  into 
the  hill  before  the  veins  had  given  out. 
Wyburn  had  once  gone  through  the 
mine,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had 
•come  out  of  the  main  tunnel  into  a 
large  central  chamber,  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  had  been  mined.  Its 
sides  ran  high,  till  they  must  have  gone, 
he  had  then  thought,  unusually  close 
to  the  surface.  Murton's  dwelling,  it 
now  seemed,  must  have  been  built 
directly  over  this  underground  hollow, 
and  when,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
the  roof  of  the  mine  gave  way,  the 
building  dropped  with  it. 

If  this  were  so,  the  tunnels  which 
had  entombed  the  Murtons  might  also 
have  saved  them.  Wyburn 's  mind  was 
now  working  quickly,  and  the  clearing 
of  the  mystery  showed  him  the  need  of 
instant  action. 

Back  at  the  barn  he  found  a  heavy 
shovel,  and  with  this  he  hastened  down 
the  river-bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. His  hope  was  that  the  walls  of  the 
house  might  have  shielded  the  prison- 
ers from  the  mass  of  earth  and  coal 
that  had  come  down  after  them,  and 
that  the  timbering  of  the  tunnel  might 
have  fallen  in  such  a  way  as  still  to 
have  left  them  an  air  channel.  The  tun- 
nel made,  at  least,  the  best  means  of 
reaching  them. 

The  mouth  was  half-filled  with  fallen 
earth,  through  which  Wyburn  cleared 
his  way,  and  went  on  into  the  open 
space  beyond.  The  litter  of  a  disused 
mine  lay  all  about,  and  the  faint  light 
that  had  filtered  in  from  the  mouth 
gradually  gave  way  to  complete  dark- 
ness, in  which  he  groped  uncertainly. 
Somewhere  water  was  running,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  snow-fed 
brook  back  of  the  house  might  have 
had  something  to  do,  by  way  of  an 
underground  leakage,  with  the  unset- 
tling of  the  mine.  He  stumbled  on 
through  the  dark,  not  knowing  into 
what  hidden  mystery  he  might  be  go- 
ing. Fifty  feet  further,  the  way  was 
blocked. 

For  two  hard  hours  he  worked 
against  an  unseen  obstacle  of  earth  and 
rock,  keeping  close  to  the  timbered  wall. 
The  sounds  of  his  shovel,  as  he  lifted 
its  scanty  pickings,  fell  strangely  in 
the  narrow  darkness  and  seemed  to 
mock  him.  Before  and  above  him  was 
a  mass  of  fallen  waste  that  threatened 
to  engulf  him  at  any  moment,  as  ii 
had  engulfed   the   Murtons.     The   air 


grew  heavy,  and  at  spells  he  crept  back 
for  breath.  Two  hours  of  effort  brought 
no  result.  The  task  seemed  impossi- 
ble. Why  should  he  longer  continue 
it?  Very  likely  it  was  already  too  late 
to  save  Tom  and  his  little  girl,  and  he 
was  in  instant  peril  of  his  own  life.  It 
was  too  hard  a  risk ! 

There  came,  from  what  seemed  to  be 
the  inmost  depths  of  the  earth,  a  slow 
and  threatful  creaking.  He  turned  to 
go.  Then  he  paused,  and  for  several 
moments  thought  it  out.  This  thing 
that  he  had  set  out  to  do — if  it  might 
be  done,  he  would  like  to  do  it:  he 
would  try  again.  And  he  went  back 
to  his  task. 

With  a  few  more  strokes  the  shovel 
broke  through,  and  Wyburn  felt  a  wel- 
come rush  of  new  air.  The  loosened 
stone  and  earth  rolled  to  his  feet,  leav- 
ing an  opening  of  a  mans  size,  and 
through  this  he  crept  on  hands  and 
knees  into  a  small  passage  that  appeared 
to  run  along  the  side  and  bottom  of  the 
main  tunnel.  If  this  but  went  far 
enough  he  might  yet  reach  the  Mur- 
tons. But  it  was  still  densely  dark,  and 
he  could  not  see,  or  even  guess,  how 
far  the  open  space  extended.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  he  had  come  a  long  way 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mine:  surely  as 
far  as  the  site  of  the  fated  house.  He 
called,  and  his  voice  echoed  weirdly. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  had  hard- 
ly dared  hope  there  would  be.  But 
again  he  called. 

And  then,  from  perhaps  thirty  feet 
away,  came  a  faint,  thin  cry,  the  voice 
of  a  man  far-spent.  The  Murtons  were 
j  ust  beyond  him ! 

How  he  found  them,  pinned  down 
beneath  the  timbers  of  the  house ;  how, 
with  desperate  struggle,  he  freed  them ; 
and  how  he  then  got  them  out  of  the 
tunnel,  Wyburn  has  never  been  able 
at  all  clearly,  to  tell.  There  were 
three — Tom,  and  his  little  girl,  and  one 
other — and  they  were  limp  and  lifeless 
in  his  arms  as  he  carried  them  away. 

Three  times  out  through  the  tunnel, 
by  the  same  groping  way  he  had  come, 
Wyburn  now  went  with  his  helpless 
burdens,  and  twice  back  again.  It  had 
been  a  work  of  many  hours,  and  at  the 
last  his  strength  failed  him.  One  clear 
sense — that  he  must  go  on — remained, 
and  under  its  impulse  he  brought  the 
three  out  from  the  tunnel  into  the  open 
air  and  carried  them,  one  by  one,  up 
the  bank.  He  hardly  noticed  that  he 
was  still  moving  in  the  dark,  nor  real- 
ized that  while  he  had  been  working  in 
the  tunnel  the  day  had  gone. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  someone 
was  bending  over  him,  and  fearfully 
he  asked: 

"Where  are  they?" 

It  was  Reddy  Kilmer's  voice  that 
answered.  "Ned  Carter  has  taken  them 
away.  He's  coming  back  for  you  pres- 
ently.    They   must   have  been   pretty 


far  gone,  John,  but  they  came  to  after 
a  bit,  and  seem  to  be  alright  now.  Ned 
and  I  got  here  just  in  time.  What 
about  yourself?" 

"I'm  tired,  very  tired,"  said  Wyburn 
slowly.  "But  I  wonder,  Reddy,  if  I've 
earned  the  right  now " 

"Earned?  I  say,  John,  this  is  the 
biggest  day's  earning  you  ever  did  in 
your  life.  You  need  never  again  be 
troubled  about  not  being  fit  or  worthy, 
for  now  you've  proved  it.  And  you've 
earned  something  else,  too.  She  as 
much  as  told  me  so,  just  now." 

"She  told  you?"  said  Wyburn  won- 
deringly.    "Who  do  you  mean?" 

"Why— I  say,  you  stupid  hero,  don't 
you  know  who  it  was  you  took  out  of 
that  death-trap?" 

"Tom  and  Betty,  I  suppose.  There 
was  another,  too,  but  I  couldn't  see  who 
it  was." 

"It  was  May  Gunton!" 


AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION. 

Grant  Allotted  to  Ontario  for  This  Purpose 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
public  the  distribution  of  the  grant  for 
aid  to  agricultural  education  in  Ontario, 
says  a  writer  to  the  Montreal  Gazette.  The 
largest  grant  into  which  the  total  sum  of 
$195,733  is  divided  is  $80,000  for  district 
representatives,  men  who  are  placed  in 
local  centres  as  expert  advisers  on  farm- 
ing topics.  The  next  largest  is  one  of 
$51,500  for  buildings  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College.  This  is  spread  over 
buildings  for  poultry,  field  husbandry, 
apiary,  dairy,  barn  and  bacteriological  de- 
partment. Next  in  size  comes  a  grant  of 
$10,000  to  encourage  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools,  partly  by  grants  and  partly 
by  helping  of  teachers  to  attend  courses 
for  instruction.  Stock  and  seed  judging 
courses  get  $7,500;  women's  institute  work 
gets  $6,500;  fall  fair  and  field  crop-judging 
courses  get  $5,300;  a  similar  sum  goes  to 
educational  work  in  connection  with  mark- 
eting farm  products,  organizing  co-oper- 
ative societies,  etc.  For  drainage  work 
there  is  a  grant  of  $5,000;  another  gTant 
of  $5,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  land  for  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
urants. 
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THE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

These  are  the  days  when  lice  and  other 
vermin  breed  rapidly  once  they  get  a  start 
in  any  poultry  house.  Lice  can  be  exter- 
minated by  a  good  insect  powder,  but  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  of  ridding 
houses  of  all  kinds  of  pests  is  to  apply  kero- 
sene every  month,  whether  they  can  be 
seen  or  not.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure 
if  they  are  not  there.  If  roosts  are  lifted 
up  in  the  daytime,  red  mites  can  often  be 
seen  clinging  to  the  under  side  in  thousands. 
These  annoy  the  birds  at  night,  are  the 
worst  variety  of  all  and  should  be  promptly 
killed  by  working  the  kerosene  well  into  the 
roosts  especially  around  joints  where  the 
roosts  fit  into  the  stavs. 
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The  Pull  of  the  Finger 

A  Story  Wherein  Careers  in  Western  Canada  are  Regulated 

in  a  Peculiar  Manner 

Editor's  Note. — A  story  with  a  perplexing  end,  wherein  careers  in  Westrrn 
Canada  are  regulated  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  author  is  a  well-known  American 
writer,  whose  "Falling  in  at  Simpsey's,"  and  "Captain  Pike"  may  be  known  to 
many  of  our  readers. 


ALFRED  BECKHAM'S  disgrace  is  an 
old  and  discredited  story  now.  In 
its  day  it  was  a  black  and  bitter  thing. 
It  estranged  kinsmen  and  friends,  broke 
a  heart  or  two,  and  would  have  ruined 
a  less  courageous  and  honest  man  than 
young  Alfred  Beckham. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  tell  that 
old  story,  or  even  to  give  the  revised 
and  true  version  of  it.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  Beckham  went  to 
prison  for  three  years.  At  this  time 
he  was  a  cashier  in  the  firm  of  Rudd 
&  Jordan,  Bankers  and  Brokers.  Jor- 
dan as  the  world  knows,  now  that  he  is 
dead — was  the  man  who  should  have 
gone  to  prison. 

While  serving  his  sentence,  Alfred 
Beckham  drifted  into  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  a  fellow  prisoner  of  the  name 
of  Denis  Paul.  Paul  was  an  older  man 
than  Alfred  by  twenty  years,  and,  to 
a  casual  observer,  would  have  seemed 
to  be  his  opposite  in  everything.  To 
begin  with,  Denis  Paul  admitted  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  he 
was  suffering.  He  had  shot  a  fellow 
woodsman  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him,  but  had  missed  a  vital  spot  by 
an  inch  or  so.  He  told  this  to  Beck- 
ham. 

"Must  ha'  bin  the  light,"  he  said. 
"The  light  warn't  good  in  the  woods 
that  day.  Thar  ain  t  a  man  livin'  I 
wouldn't  track  down  an'  shoot  for  that 
same  reason.  Thar  ain't  no  justice  in 
this  law  that  don't  let  a  man  protect  his 
own  women  folk.  The  pull  of  the  fing- 
er— that's  the  best  jedge  an'  jury  I 
knows  of  I" 

He  raised  his  right  hand  and  bent 
the  forefinger  of  it,  as  if  upon  a  trig- 
ger. 

Beckham  maintained  that  Paul  should 
have  fought  his  enemy  openly ;  but  the 
old  woodsman  only  grinned  at  that. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  younger 
man  told  his  story,  and  mentioned  his 
suspicions  of  Jordan.  Paul  listened 
with  a  daaigerous  glint  in  his  gray 
eyes. 

"I  believe  ye,  lad,"  he  said.  "There's 
no  thief  about  you,  nor  nothin'  dirty. 
The  only  medicine  for  that  thar  skunk 
who  done  the  trick  on  you  be  the  pull 
of  the  finger.  I'd  give  'im  a  dose  of 
it,  some  day,  if  I  was  you !" 


By  THEODORE  G.  ROBERTS 

In  due  course  Denis  Paul  received  his 
liberty  and  vanished  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  prison.  Six  months  later 
Alfred  Beckham  was  set  free. 

Beckham  was  wise  enough  not  to  ap- 
pear among  the  people  whom  he  had 
thought  to  be  his  friends  before  his  dis- 
grace. He  wrote  to  an  uncle,  and  in  re- 
ply received  five  thousand  dollars  from 
his  mother's  estate.  Then  he  changed 
his  name  and  went  West. 

The  old  life  was  dead,  the  disgrace 
was  hidden,  and  only,  the  cruel  sting  of 
the  injustice  remained  to  him.  But 
as  time  passed  even  this  sting  lost  a 
little  of  its  bitter  fire.  Poor  Alfred 
Beckham  was  dead;  but  Walter  Scott 
was  alive  and  doing,  with  a  future  to 
make  in  a  land  that  looked  only  to  the 
future. 

Scott — to  give  him  his  new  name — 
prospered  in  the  West.  His  capital,  in 
dollars,  was  small;  but  his  good  educa- 
tion, his  sound  temper,  energy,  honesty, 
pleasant  manners,  and  business  training 
all  proved  to  stand  for  capital.  He  op- 
ened a  real  estate  office  in  a  new  town. 
He  invested  in  land.  Conditions  were 
favorable,  and  his  business  grew. 

He  opened  another  office  m  a  larger 
town — a  city  ten  years  of  age — and 
took  up  his  abode  there.  His  reputa- 
tion for  square  dealing,  ability,  and 
good-nature  went  ahead  of  him.  Every 
one  seemed  willing,  even  anxious,  to 
become  his  friend. 

In  the  West  a  man  works  and  plays 
with  the  same  people;  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  Walter  Scott  met  the  girl 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
girl's  father.  The  name  of  the  people 
was  Scovil.  There  were  only  two  in 
the  family — the  father  and  daughter. 

Captain  Scovil  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  American  navy,  had  retired  after  a 
useful  career,  and  had  moved  to  the 
Canadian  West  to  try  to  double  his  mod- 
est savings.  But  he  had  proved  himself 
a  child  in  business;  and  when  Walter 
Scott  took  him  into  partnership,  along 
with  the  dwindled  savings,  their  mutual 
friends  complimented  Scott  on  his  as- 
tonishing good-nature.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  the  helpless  captain  or 
the  beautiful  daughter    who    inspired 


Scott  to  this  step.  However  that  may 
be,  he  made  a  success  of  the  partner- 
ship. 

The  captain,  like  Scott,  was  the  soul 
of  honor;  but  the  captain's  honor  was 
of  the  variety  that  will  make  no  conces- 
sions, brook  no  delay,  shy  at  no  obstacle. 
Such  was  his  way  in  business  as  well 
as  in  private  life. 

His  failures  in  business  transactions 
had  often  been  due  to  this  extreme  nice- 
ty of  conscience.  Many  a  time,  fearing 
that  a  natural  advantage  lay  upon  his 
side  of  the  deal,  he  had  made  another 
advantage  and  passed  it  over  to  the  oth- 
er side.  This,  of  course,  was  not  busi- 
ness at  all.  The  moment  he  and  Scott 
joined  forces,  Scott  undertook  to  pro- 
tect them  both  by  keeping  to  himself 
the  authority  to  conclude  all  deals.  This 
worked  satisfactorily. 

Walter  Scott  admired  his  partner's 
abnormal  sense  of  honor,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  feared  it.  The  captain's 
creed  was  that  every  man  must  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  himself,  whether 
asked  for  it  or  not,  particularly  if  the 
truth  were  not  entirely  pleasant.  This, 
he  held,  was  the  safeguard  every  man 
owed  to  the  world. 

You  can  imagine  that  Scott  had  no 
desire  to  make  known  the  truth  of  his 
past  to  the  Scovils,  or  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  world  certainly,  and  per- 
haps the  Scovils,  would  believe  only 
part  of  his  story — would  take  the  word 
of  the  law  for  the  truth,  instead  of 
Scott's  word.  So  Scott  kept  his  past  to 
himself,  worked  hard  and  honestly  and 
day  by  day  fell  more  hopelessly  in  love 
with  the  captain's  daughter. 

The  girl's  name  was  Jean.  Fear  that 
the  captain's  abnormal  sense  of  honor 
would  some  day  blunderingly  overthrow 
this  palace  of  love  which  he  was  build- 
ing often  gripped  the  young  man's 
heart  with  the  most  poignant  sensa- 
tions. It  would  be  wiser  to  tell  all, 
he  reflected,  in  agony ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  find  the  courage  to  risk  toppling 
his  dream  of  happiness  to  ruins  with  his 
own  hand.  Surely  it  was  more  than 
could  be  expected,  or  fairly  asked,  of 
any  man.  Surely  he  had  suffered  en- 
ough already  from  the  blindness  and 
injustice  of  life. 

One  day  Scott  told  the  captain  of 
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his  love  for  Jean.    The  elder  man  took 
it  very  quietly  and  kindly. 

"I  like  you  Scott,  and  I  trust  you," 
he  said.  "I  think  you  have  won  my 
girl's  heart;  but  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
speak  to  her  just  yet.  Wait  a  month 
— let  us  say  until  we  have  concluded 
this  deal  with  the  big  Eastern  syndicate. 
We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  then  to 
talk  things  over." 

They  shook  hands  on  this,  Scott  ex- 


acting in  the  matter  simply  as  agents. 
The  owners  were  English  people,  and 
the  prospective  buyers  were  New  York 
men. 

Scott  had  agreed  to  go  East  and  meet 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  syndicate  at 
a  hunting-camp  in  the  Adirondacks. 
There  he  was  to  conclude  the  business 
and  hand  over  the  title-deeds.  At  the 
last  moment,  the  captain  made  known 
his  intention  of  accompanying  Scott. 


"Brace  up,  or  your  partner  and  my  friend  Watson  win  wonder  what  is  tne  matter 

with  you." 


perienced  a  feeling  of  intense  relief. 
The  captain  was  with  him;  and  knew, 
though  he  had  not  asked  her  in  words, 
that  Jean  loved  him. 

The  deal  of  which  the  captain  had 
spoken  was  likely  to  be  the  biggest  thing 
in  land-selling  that  the  partners  had  as 
yet  undertaken.  The  land  involved  was 
a  wooded  valley  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Rockies,  measuring  some  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  seven 
in  width.     Scott  and  his  partner  were 


11. 

Scott  and  Scovil  arrived  at  the  camp 
early  in  the  evening,  after  a  drive  of 
twenty  miles  over  half-made  roads.  The 
place  astonished  them.  It  was  a  man- 
sion built  of  logs.  Half  a  dozen  cabins, 
for  the  accommodation  of  guides  and 
servants,  stood  about  in  the  clearing, 
within  convenient  reach,  but  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  the  main  camp. 

The  woodsman  who  had  guided  them 
in  whistled  on  his  fingers  in  front  of  the 


big  house.  A  door  opened,  and  a  man 
in  evening  clothes,  with  side-lights  and 
a  polished  chin,  appeared    and  bowed. 

"Come  right  in,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Watson  is  ex- 
pecting you." 

Mr.  Watson,  the  director  of  the  syn- 
dicate, met  them  in  the  wide,  low  hall 
adorned  with  moose  heads  and  the  pelts 
of  bobcat  and  bear.  He  was  a  very 
cordial  person.  He  shook  hands  hear- 
tily, helped  to  remove  their  overcoats, 
and  then  told  the  steward  to  show  them 
to  their  rooms. 

"Dinner  in  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,"  he  said.  "Timmins  will 
show  you  the  baths.  Hope  you'll  be 
comfortable.  Ring  for  anything  you 
want." 

The  partners  from  the  West  follow- 
ed Timmins  up-stairs;  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son sent  whisky  and  soda  up  after 
them. 

"And  they  call  this  a  hunting- 
camp!"  murmured  the  captain. 

Scott,  after  a  warm  bath  and  a  change 
into  evening  clothes,  left  his  chamber 
to  find  his  way  below  stairs.  The  cap- 
tain, in  the  room  next  door,  was  still 
engaged  with  a  very  high  and  stiff 
shirt-collar. 

Scott  wandered  down  a  long,  heavily 
carpeted  hall  illuminated  by  little  globes 
of  light.  Doors  stood  closed,  or  half 
open,  on  his  right  and  left.  He  felt 
comfortable,  hopeful,  ready  and  able  to 
enjoy  himself  and  do  business  to  ad- 
vantage. 

He  had  the  long  hall  to  himself.  He 
had  almost  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs  when  a  door  opened  on  his  right, 
and  a  man  stepped  into  the  hall  im- 
mediately in  front  of  him  and  turned 
to  face  him.  This  person  was  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  blockily  built  and 
faultlessly  attired,  with  a  pink  face, 
heavy  chin,  gray  hair  and  mustache. 
But  the  expression  of  the  pink  face  and 
square  jaw  was  unpleasant,  and  the 
gray  eyes  were  as  lifeless  as  stone. 

"Why,  it  is  yourself,  Alfred,"  he 
said. 

Scott's  face  went  deadly  white,  with 
a  hint  of  blue  about  the  lips  and  gray 
shadows  down  the  lines  from  cheek- 
bones to  jaw.  He  did  not  speak.  He 
put  out  a  hand  and  steadied  himself 
against  the  wall. 

"Brace  up,  my  boy!"  said  the  other 
quietly,  with  an  outward  note  of  con- 
cern in  his  voice,  but  an  inner  twang  of 
derision.  "Brace  up,  or  your  partner 
and  my  friend  Watson  will  wonder 
what  is  the  matter  with  you." 

Scott  stood  straight,  and  a  little  of 
the  original  color  returned  to  his 
cheeks;  but  his  face  still  looked  as  if 
it  had  suddenly  grown  thinner  and 
older. 

"That  is  better,  Alfred,"  said  the  oth- 
er. "By  the  way,  you  must  be  doing 
pretty  well  in  the  West." 
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Scott's  eyes  flashed,  and  his  strong 
frame  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"Haven't  you  done  me  enough  harm 
already?"  he  asked,  in  shaking  but 
guarded  tones.  "Do  you  mean  to — to 
ruin  me  again?  Before,  it  served  your 
purpose —  saved  you  from  your  just 
deserts ;  but  now — why  should  you  want 
to  crush  me  again?  Have  a  care!  I 
warn  you  to  have  a  care.  My  blood 
sweats  with  that  disgrace  and  injus- 
tice like  a  fever — like  the  poison  of  a 
fever!" 

"Don't  get  excited,  Alfred,"  returned 
the  other.  "I  have  no  intention  of 
making  an  unpleasant  scene — just  now, 
at  any  rate.  I  arrived  only  yesterday, 
and  must  get  my  moose  to-morrow.  A 
painful  scene  would  put  me  all  off  in 
my  shooting.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I 
used  to  be,  and  must  be  careful," 

Fear  and  disgust  of  the  man  went 
through  Scott's  veins  like  the  fire  and 
frost.  In  the  same  instant  of  time  he 
shivered  with  heat  and  cold,  hate  and 
terror.  He  passed  on  and  down  the 
broad  staircase  without  another  word. 

He  saw  things  as  through  a  drifting 
mist.  The  little  globes  of  light  shone 
dim  and  distant  before  his  stricken 
eyes,  like  the  lights  of  a  ship  seen  in 
a  fog.  The  great  overhanging  heads 
and  ponderous  antlers  along  the  walls 
swam  before  his  vision.  The  game  was 
'lone!  The  love  that  he  had  won  and 
the  life  that  he  had  reclaimed  would 
fall  to  pitiful  ruins  at  the  touch  of  that 
faultlessly  garbed  man  behind  him! 

His  innocence,  and  the  unjust  suf- 
ferings of  the  past,  would  count  as  noth- 
ing. Even  if  his  word  should  prove 
good  against  the  word  of  that  strong  old 
man  and  the  judgment  of  the  judges — 
and  his  word  was  that  of  a  fugitive  from 
the  old  life,  living,  working,  and  lov- 
ing in  a  new  land,  under  a  name  that  he 
had  made  his  own  without  benefit  of 
law  or  parents — even  if  the  naked  truth 
should  prevail,  still  the  damning  fact 
remained  that  he  had  kept  it  from  the 
captain  and  from  the  girl  he  loved.  He 
had  lived  his  lie  before  them,  with 
them,  in  the  heart  of  their  generous 
friendship.  The  captain  might  find 
pity  in  his  heart;  but  what  excuse  for 
the  lie  could  be  found  in  that  simple, 
iron-hard  old  heart  of  honor  and 
pride? 

"Ruin!"  breathed  Scott,  huskily,  as 
he  set  his  foot  upon  the  bottom  step. 

Timmins  confronted  him,  a  bulky 
shadow  in  the  mist  of  despair. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir?  Did  you 
speak,  sir?"  asked  Timmins. 

"No,"  said  Scott. 

The  mist  cleared  from  eyes  and  brain, 
leaving  only  the  bitter  cold  at  the  heart 
and  the  aching  dryness  in  the  mouth. 

"A  hard  journey,  sir.  A  tiring  jour- 
ney," said  the  steward  considerately. 
"This  wav,  sir.  Mr.  Watson  is  in  here 
by  the  fire." 


Scott  saw  things  now  with  a  terrible 
clearness — with  such  a  clearness  as  is 
supposed  to  come  to  men  who  face  death 
in  unheated  action  or  who  await,  idly, 
some  shattering  crisis  that  neither  pray- 
er nor  protest  can  avail  to  stay  or  turn 
aside.  He  found  Watson  standing  with 
his  back  to  a  wide  and  glowing  hearth. 

"Sherry  and  bitters,  or  a  cocktail?" 
inquired  Watson;  "and  will  you  have 
it  now  or  wait  for  the  captain  and  Jor- 
dan?" 

"I'll  wait,  thanks,"  replied  Scott,  his 
voice  so  steady  and  precise  that  it  as- 
tonished him  and  gave  him  a  desperate, 
hopeless  kind  of  confidence  in  himself. 
He  would  finish  the  game  like  a  man, 
anyway,  as  he  had  played  it. 

"They  will  be  down  soon,"  he  said, 
"The  captain  had  reached  his  collar 
some  time  ago,  and  I  passed  Mr.  Jor- 
dan at  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

"So  you  know  Jordan?"  queried 
Watson.  "I  am  glad  of  that.  He  is  a 
member  of  our  syndicate,  and  also  of 
this  little  shooting-club." 

"I  never  knew  him  very  well,"  re- 
plied Scott.  "To-night  is  the  first  and 
only  time  we  have  met  in  five  or  six 
years." 

III. 

At  that  moment  Captain  Scovil  and 
Mr.  Jordan  entered  the  room  together. 
Scott  turned  and  gazed  at  the  captain's 
face  with  desperate  calm.  The  captain 
returned  his  partner's  anxious  gaze  with 
a  passing  glance.  His  weather-beaten, 
clean-cut  face  was  grim.  Mr.  Jordan 
was  beaming;  but  his  beams  were 
scarcely  convincing  to  the  analytical 
eye. 

"Watson,"  he  cried,  "what  do  you 
think  of  this  for  a  piece  of  luck  ?  Soovil 
here  is  my  brother-in-law.  I  didn't 
know  he  was  coming  to  this  camp — 
hadn't  the  faintest  notion  of  it.  Haven't 
seen  him  for  years — not  since  he  left 
the  service  and  went  West." 

"Why,  now,  that  is  certainly  pure 
luck,"  replied  the  kindly  Mr.  Watson. 
"Fine!  This  turns  our  little  business 
into  a  picnic.  And  I  hear  from  Mr. 
Soott  that  he  has  met  you  before, 
too." 

Jordan  looked  sharply  at  Scott;  but 
the  young  man's  face  was  as  expression- 
less as  a  mask.  Bewilderment  and  de- 
spair were  masters  of  his  heart  and 
mind ;  and  so  stunned  was  he  that  it  was 
easy  to  show  a  blank  face. 

Captain  Scovil  and  this  old  devil  were 
brothers-in-law !  Lord,  what  next?  And 
why  that  hardness  and  hint  of  sorrow 
on  the  captain's  face?  What  did  he 
know?  What  had  Jordan  told  him  al- 
ready? But  why  ask  himself  these 
things?  The  end  would  come  all  in  its 
own  good  time. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Jordan,  pleasantly. 
"Mr  Scott  and  I  met  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs." 


Mr.  Watson  looked  slightly  perplexed 
at  this,  and  even  Scott's  eyes  showed  a 
fleeting  gleam  of  inquiry. 

"I  think  Mr.  Scott  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  had  known  you  slightly  in 
New  York,"  said  Watson. 

"Why,  of  course  he  did!"  said  Mr. 
Jordan.  "Bless  me,  I  always  lose  what 
little  wits  I  have  when  I  get  into  the 
woods!  Scott  —  Walter  Scott  —  of 
course !" 

Captain  Scovil  gazed  at  the  speaker 
with  something  like  a  shadow  of  pain 
in  his  clear,  kindly  eyes.  Scott  glanced 
from  the  captain  to  Jordan.  He  felt 
cold  as  ice,  yet  reckless.  Here  was  a 
game  to  be  played — a  game  of  life  and 
death — and  no  rules  to  play  by. 

"We  met  in  business,  Mr.  Jordan," 
he  said  quietly. 

"In  business — yes,  of  course  we  did," 
returned  Jordan,  nodding  his  gray 
head,  as  if  he  was  very  happy  to  remem- 
ber it,  but  with  the  best  intentions 
could  not  grasp  it  very  clearly.  Then 
Timmins  arrived  with  the  cocktails  on  a 
silver  tray;  and,  a  moment  later,  Mr. 
Watson  led  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  some  very 
fine  verses  on  the  night  before  the  gray 
morning  of  his  legalized  murder. 
Young  Scott,  with  ruin  worse  than 
death  impending,  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  dinner-table.  He  had  de- 
cided that  Jordan  meant  to  keep  his 
word  and  make  no  malicious  move  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  next  day's 
expedition  after  moose. 

The  relief  he  felt  at  this  astonished 
'him.  He  knew  that  it  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cause.  Here  were  a 
few  hours  of  respite  given  him — a  night 
and  a  day,  perhaps — and  hope  glowed 
in  him  as  in  a  man  just  escaped  from 
the  shadow  of  a  falling  cliff.  To-night 
was  his,  and  to-morrow  was  his;  then 
why  try  to  account  for  the  day  after 
that?  Life  is  a  dear  thing  to  the  man 
who  sees  the  end  of  it ;  and  a  day  of  life 
is  as  dear  to  him  who  runs  from  death 
as  a  score  of  years. 

So  Scott  talked  throughout  the  meal 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  charm. 
Mr.  Watson  supported  him,  and  what 
little  Mr.  Jordan  said  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  trend  of  the  young 
man's  conversation.  But  Captain 
Scovil  was  very  quiet.  He  watched  his 
partner  and  his  brother-in-law  with 
covert  glances. 

"Let  us  play  a  rubber,"  suggested 
Mr.  Watson,  after  dinner. 

And  then,  swift  as  lightning,  the  hor- 
ror of  despair  struck  again  upon  Scott's 
heart.     He  got  from  his  chair. 

"Yes,  a  rubber,"  he  murmured,  "but 
if  you'll  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  I'll 
just  take  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

He  left  the  room,  passed  through  an- 
other room  and  the  hall,  and  stepped 
out  upon  the  broad  verandah.     A  slice 
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of  moon  and  a  spangle  of  stars  threw 
mysterious  half-lights  down  into  the 
clearing.  Scott  moved  along  the  ver- 
andah, calling  desperately  upon  his 
courage  that  had  so  suddenly  failed 
him. 


"I  wasn't  expectin'  to  meet  ye  here," 
continued  Paul,  pressing  the  other's 
hand.  "Ye've  done  well,  lad — as  you 
had  ought  to.  But  what  the  devil? 
Yer  face  shines  white  as  birch-bark." 

"Yes,  the  devil,  true     enough,"     he 


'I  have  come  to  ask  ye,  Mr.  Watson,  whatever  has  become  of  Mr.  Jordan?" 


A  man  was  seated  upon  the  steps  at 
the  end  of  the  verandah.  This  fellow 
stood  up  and  faced  Scott. 

"Hullo,  partner!"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
at  once  joyful  and  cautious.  "Lay  it 
thar!" 

He  thrust  out  a  gnarled,  brown  hand. 
It  was  Denis  Paul. 


said  bitterly.  "He  is  here,  Denis — my 
own  particular  devil.  It's  Jordan.  I 
told  you  about  him.  He  is  here — and 
the  game  is  finished  I" 

The  woodman  scratched  his  chin. 

"That's  the  gent  I'm  takin'  up  Berry 
Brook  way  to-morrow,  after  moose,"  he 
said.     "So  that's  yer  enemy !  Well,  lad, 


it  do  beat  thunder  how  these  here  things 
fall  out,  an'  come  round,  if  only  ye  give 
'em  enough  time!  But  I  guess  I'll  be 
steppin'  over  to  my  bunk.  I  got  to  be 
up  bright  an'  'arly." 

He  turned,  and  was  lost  to  Scott  in 
the  uncertain  light. 

Scot  went  back  to  the  others.  Some- 
thing of  his  courage  had  returned  to 
him.  He  sat  down  at  the  card-table 
across  from  Captain  Scovil. 

"Suppose  we  play  as  we  sit,"  said 
Scovil.  "I  am  not  a  good  player;  but 
I  know  that  my  partner  will  overlook 
any  slips  I  may  be  guilty  of." 

The  others  laughed  pleasantly  at 
this;  but  Scott  felt  a  pang  of  self-pity, 
and  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  the  captain, 
which  were  no  laughing  matter. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  —  at 
least,  it  would  have  seemed  so  to  an  on- 
looker none  too  keen  of  vision. 

"Sleep  well,"  said  Watson  to  his 
guests.  "We'll  settle  that  little  business 
after  breakfast." 

Jordan  wished  the  captain  and  Scott 
a  very  hearty  good-night.  His  brief,  un- 
veiled glance  into  the  latter's  eyes 
shook  the  young  man's  heart  to  its 
depths. 

rv. 

Jordan  had  been  gone  for  several 
hours  before  Scott,  Scovil,  and  Watson 
met  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Af- 
ter breakfast,  the  business  of  the  sale 
was  put  through  without  a  hitch. 

"Now  you  will  stay  four  or  five  days 
and  get  some  shooting,"  invited  the 
hospitable  Watson. 

Scott  had  no  answer  ready.  He  look- 
ed inquiringly  at  the  captain. 

"I  should  like  nothing  better,"  said 
Scovil.  "You  are  very  kind.  Walter, 
we  can  spare  a  few  days,  I  think?" 

Scott  bowed.  What  was  the  use  of 
running  away,  after  all?  No,  what- 
ever might  be  the  issue,  he  would  stay 
right  here  until  the  bitter  end! 

They  did  not  go  after  moose  that  day. 
Mr.  Watson  entertained  them  assiduous- 
ly, and  plied  them  with  the  best  from 
cellar  and  larder.  They  played  bil- 
liards, pool,  and  chess,  and  went 
around  the  nine-hole  golf-course  that 
skirted  the  big  clearing.  Scott  went 
through  the  day  like  a  dreamer  wading, 
with  clogged  feet,  through  a  night- 
mare. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  at  dinner, 
with  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  when  Tim- 
mins  brought  Denis  Paul  into  the  room. 
The  guide,  who  seemed  excited,  wore 
high-legged  moccasions  that  were  slim- 
ed with  mud.  He  held  his  fur  cap  in  his 
hand. 

"I  come  to  ask  ye,  Mr.  Watson, 
what  ever  has  become  of  Mr.  Jordan,' 
said  Paul.  "I  left  'im  up  on  the  right 
branch,  an'  he  ain't  here  yet.  He  said 
as  how  he'd  be  home  before  me.  He 
was  sot  on  layin'  right  thar  for  a  moose, 
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an'  sent  me  on  to  see  if  the  beavers 
ain't  bin  troubled  up  on  Moon  Lake. 
He  said  as  how  he'd  come  home  by 
himself  in  the  canoe  you-alls  left  up  to 
the  right  branch." 

Mr.  Watson  looked  at  Timmins. 

"Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Jordan  has 
not  arrived?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  been  to  his  room,  sir.  I  have 
looked  everywhere,"  replied  Timmins. 

"We  must  get  the  men  and  go  up 
stream,"  said  Mr.  Watson.  He  turned 
to  the  captain.  "You  will  excuse  me, 
I  know,"  he  went  on.  "You  two  need 
not  go.  Sit  right  where  you  are,  and 
finish  your  dinner  in  comfort." 

He  drained  his  glass  of  claret  and 
arose  from  his  seat  with  a  sigh. 

Scott  sat  like  one  stunned,  staring 
over  the  captain's  shoulder  at  the  guide. 
Paul  had  raised  his  hand  a  little, 
swiftly  and  covertly,  and  made  a  little 
motion  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand,  suggestive  of  the  hook  and  pres- 
sure of  finger  upon  trigger.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  that? 

Scott's  brain  toiled  back  through  a 
mist  to  the  days  of  his  living  death  in 
prison,  and  to  an  old  story  that  Denis 
Paul  had  told  him  there. 


"If  you  will  allow  us,  we  will  go  with 
you,"  said  Captain  Scovil. 

They  found  Jordan  lying  by  the 
stream,  where  the  guide  had  left  him. 
He  was  dead.  His  rifle  lay  beside  him, 
with  an  empty  shell  in  the  breech  and 
nine  loaded  shells  in  the  magazine. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  done 
it,"  said  Watson.  "He  knew  how  to 
handle  firearms  as  well  as  any  man." 

The  light  of  the  little  lanterns  was 
dim  and  shifting  in  that  place  of  death, 
rippling  water,  and  looming  forest  shad- 
ows. Scott  glanced  at  Denis  Paul ;  and 
again  he  saw  that  swift  and  furtive 
movement  of  the  man's  forefinger.  The 
guide's  eyes  were  upon  him,  with  a  look 
that  said,  almost  as  plain  as  print : 

"Don't  worry  any  more,  lad.  You'd 
do  the  same  for  me,  I  guess !" 

Then  a  wave  of  black  obscured  Scott's 
eyes  for  a  moment.  He  reeled  slightly, 
and  steadied  himself  against  a  tree.  "He 
heard  Watson's  voice,  as  if  from  miles 
away,  saying: 

"Paul  will  have  to  explain  this  to 
the  coroner.  Yes,  he'll  have  to  explain 
it.  I  can't  understand  it.  Paul — where 
is  Denis  Paul?" 

But  Denis  Paul  had  gone. 

Captain  Scovil  laid  his  hand  on 
Scott's  arm. 


"I  think  it  has  happened  for  the 
best,"  he  said.  "A  great  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility has  been  taken  off  my 
shoulders,  at  any  rate.  Yes,  I  have 
known  your  story  from  the  beginning, 
my  boy.  And  of  this  man,  who  mar- 
ried my  sister — I  have  suspected  the 
truth  about  him  for  years.  You  have 
not  fully  trusted  me ;  but  I  do  not  hold 
that  against  you.  My  heart  has  ached 
with  pity  for  you,  Walter.  I  was  go- 
ing to  act  this  time,  lad,  on  your  behalf, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  family 
pride;  but  a  greater  hand  has  struck — 
and  it  is  for  the  best.  Tell  me,  shall 
we  clear  your  old  name,  at  the  cost 
of  the  dead  and  the  living?  Or  are  the 
new  name,  and  the  new  life,  all  that 
you  want?" 

"The  new  life,"  replied  the  young 
man,  in  a  dazed  voice.  "The  new  life 
— is  all  I  ask  for!" 

Mr.  Watson  hustled  up  to  them. 

"Denis  Paul  has  lit  out,"  he  exclaim- 
ed. "He  knows  these  woods  like  a  fox. 
It  looks  fishy.  He'll  be  clear  away  by 
morning.  I  can't  understand  poor  Jor- 
dan mishandling  a  rifle  and  shooting 
himself!" 

"And  yet  I  have  heard  of  plenty  of 
similar  cases,"  said  the  captain. 


You  must  handle  apples  quite  differently    from    turnips. 
A  packing  house  scene  in  the  Annapolis  Valley.     Note  the  attractive   brand   and    the   paper   wrappings    on    the    apples. 

These  partly  explain  why  N.  S.  Gravensteins  bring  big  prices. 
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A  Review  of  the  Agricultural  Press 

Some  Live  Subjects  of  Interest  to  Every 
Practical  Farmer 


The  World's  Greatest  Cavalry 
School 

"La    Belle   France,"    the    Leader    of   Na- 
tions  in    Cavalry   Matters. 

There  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  un- 
disputed fact  that  France  possesses  the 
finest  cavalry  school  in  the  world.  That 
nation's  history,  geographical  position, 
wealth  of  equine  material  and  sanguinary 
temperament  and  audacity  of  her  sons,  have 
all  combined  to  place  "la  belle  France"  as 
the  leader  of  nations  in  cavalry  matters. 
Even  Germany  with  the  strongest  army  in 
the  world  must  yield  the  palm  to  France 
in  the  number  of  horses  used  for  cavalry 
and  artillery  purposes.  The  latter  pos- 
sesses 142,000  head,  on  a  peace  footing, 
while  Germany,  the  nearest  rival,  owns  a 
number  appreciably  less,  114,000  head.  It 
should  be  observed  however,  that  this  mark- 
ed difference  is  mostly  due  to  the  greatly 
superior  strength  of  the  French  in  artil- 
lery, ' '  says  a  writer  in  Breeder 's  Gazette. 

The  Ecole  d 'application  de  Cavalerie  at 
Saumur,  Department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
dates  from  Louis  XV,  being  created  in  1771. 
Under  Louix  XVI  the  school  was  suppressed 
through  lack  of  funds,  but  was  re-establish- 
ed by  the  Convention.  In  1822  a  political 
revolt  took  place  at  the  institution  and  it 
was  closed.  However,  the  following  year  it 
was  continued  at  Versailles,  but  in  1825  was 
brought  back  to  Saumur  when  it  was  reor- 
ganized. The  school  still  occupies  its  build- 
ings of  the  18th  century. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  train 
instructors,  officers,  and  non-commissioned 
officers  so  as  to  be  qualified  and  able  to 
disseminate  the  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching,  uniforming  and  cultivating  cor- 
rect horsemanship,  hygiene  of  the  animals, 
horseshoeing  and  cavalry  manoeuvres  among 
the  different  corps  to  which  they  may  be 
assigned.  Even  prior  to  the  American  civil 
war  the  United  States  began  to  send  cav- 
alry officers  to  complete  a  one  year's  in- 
struction at  Saumur,  but  it  is  only  since 
the  establishment  of  the  modern  service 
school  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  that  they  have 
been  coming  to  France  regularly. 

Their  work  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  French  cavalry  officers.  They  at- 
tend all  the  lectures  on  military  tactics, 
"hippologie"  and  allied  subjects,  such  as 
hygiene  and  care  of  horses,  breeding  and 
horseshoeing;  they  are  not  required  to  re- 
cite. Instruction  in  fencing  and  other  phy- 
sical exercises  is  given.     In  horsemanship, 


the  daily  schedule  consists  of  riding  from 
7  a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  and  again  from  12.30 
p.m.  to  2.15  p.m.  From  2.30  to  5  p.m.  a 
service  mount  is  ridden  in  military  excur- 
sions in  the  surrounding  country,  when 
problems  such  as  commanding  a  squadron 
in  the  presence  of  an  assumed  enemy  are 
discussed  and  explained,  except  on  those 
days  when  lectures  are  given  in  the  class- 
room.  The  day  begins  by  riding  a  trained 
thoroughbred  in  the  manege,  or  riding  hall. 
This  is  followed  by  one  and  one-half  hours 
on  a  dressage  (horse  undergoing  its  train- 
ing). During  the  first  throe  months  the 
American  officers  are  required  to  ride  all 
their  mounts,  except  green  horses,  without 
stirrups.  At  present  they  are  riding  the 
latter  class  and  also  manege  horses  with- 
out stirrups.  The  carrier,  or  jumper,  is 
ridden  three  days  a  week;  the  other  three 
days  untrained  horses  are  used.  Jumpers 
may  be  thoroughbreds  or  demi-sangs  (half- 
bloods)  ;  the  latter,  however,  might  mean 
half,  five-eighths,  three-eighths,  or  quarter- 
bloods,  as  the  proportion  of  thoroughbred 
blood  in  what  the  French  call  demi-sang 
may  be  represented  by  these  amounts. 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  the  two 
chief  days  to  see  fine  equestrian  feats,  so  I 
arrived  at  the  school  on  Thursday  night  to 
see  the  special  demonstration  of  riding  giv- 
en by  the  instructors  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. With  Capt.  Babcock  as  a  guide  I  en- 
tered the  chief  riding  hall  where  a  lot  of 
thoroughbreds  were  being  put  through  their 
paces  by  the  senior  instructors.  As  we  en- 
tered the  building  what  impressed  me  at 
first  was  the  almost  painful  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  voice  of  the  colonel,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  superb  chestnut,  giving  his 
commands  preceding  each  new  evolution. 
This,  together  with  the  dim  lighting  which 
falls  from  above,  is  very  impressive.  Un- 
like similar  institutions  in  England  and 
America,  where  tanbark  is  used  for  the 
floor,  a  heavy  covering  of  sawdust  is  em- 
ployed at  Saumur.  There  are  three  galler- 
ies, two  of  them  reserved  for  the  public. 
All  visitors,  whether  civilian  or  military, 
are  required  to  take  off  their  hats  on  enter- 
ing the  hall.  Talking:  in  audible  tones,  or 
any  untoward  act  likely  to  distract  either 
horse  or  rider  is  strictly  forbidden. 

In  Texas  and  in  Mexico  I  have  seen  more 
thrilling  feats  of  horsemanship,  but  not 
even  in  a  circus  have  I  witnessed  such  a 
precise  understanding  between  horse  and 
rider  as  I.  saw  here.  One  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  regard  the  rider  as  part  of  the 
horoe  or  whether  to  regard  the  animal  as 
part  of  the  man,  so  perfect  and  easy  are 


the  various  intricate  movements  executed. 
The  horses,  pure  thoroughbreds,  appear  to 
be  just  as  keen  and  absorbed  in  their  work 
as  are  their  riders.  With  their  arched 
necks,  flashing  eyes  and  proud  mien,  one 
can  almost  fancy  that  these  splendid  ani- 
mals understand  the  various  commands  as 
well  as  the  men.  Certainly  not  the  slight- 
est movement  is  discernible  on  the  part  of 
the  riders,  who  sit  erect  and  keep  their 
gloved  hands  well  down;  but  yet  the  move- 
ment is  there  all  the  same.  The  least  pres- 
sure of  the  knee  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  on  both,  an  invisible  touch  of  the  spur 
or  toe,  the  slightest  turn  of  the  wrist,  a 
delicate  tremor  of  the  fingers,  or  an  imper- 
ceptible change  of  gravity  by  the  rider, 
either  forward,  backward  or  laterally,  is  ail 
that  is  necessary  to  guide  these  finely  train- 
ed, intelligent  and  sensitive-mouthed  horses. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the 
evolutions  or  the  many  different  movements, 
for  many  of  which  I  believe  we  have  no 
name.  We  talk  about  the  five  gaits.  They 
most  assuredly  have  them  at  Saumur.  Now 
the  horses  come  sweeping  toward  you  in  a 
long  slow  gallop,  then  a  short  quick  gallop, 
anon  canter;  then  they  amble,  Spanish- 
trot,  side-stepping,  changing  feet.  The  evo- 
lutions in-and-out,  backwards,  forwards, 
sideways,  widening  and  narrowing  lines 
which  seem  to  melt  into  perspective,  are 
intricate  movements  which  from  our  vant- 
age point  in  the  gallery  seem  like  the  weav- 
ing of  lace  work  with  animated  materials. 
Seemingly  every  movement  which  the  brain 
of  man  could  devise  in  order  to  show  what 
a  really  and  thoroughly  trained  saddle  horse 
can  accomplish  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
rider  is  here  demonstrated.  And  every- 
thing is  done  without  the  slightest  osten- 
tation, without  confusion  and  with  a  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  suppleness  and  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  animals  that  are  equaled 
only  by  the  sang  froid  of  their  riders,  who 
sit  their  steeds  in  classic  pose,  looking  like 
bronze  statues  in  their  severe  but  elegant 
black  uniforms  silhouetted  against  the 
space. 

Immediately  following  this  exhibition  we 
are  treated  to  another  splendid  demonstra- 
tion by  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  also  instructors,  mounted  in  this  case  on 
half-bloods,  vigorous,  well-muscled  and 
strong-boned.  Some  surprising  feats  are 
performed  by  this  contingent  riding  with- 
out stirrups.  The  most  interesting  to  an 
American  is  to  see  these  horses  do  the  cour- 
bette,  or  rearing,  the  croupade,  or  lifting 
the  heels  high  in  the  air.     The  most  amaz- 
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The  intelligence  of  the  percheron. 


ing  feat  of  all  is  a  wonderfully  high  jump, 
almost  vertical,  with  all  four  legs  off  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  One  cannot  help 
but  marvel  at  the  time  and  patience  ex- 
pended in  bringing  so  many  horses  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

We  next  visited  the  blacksmith  shop, 
where  the  1,500  horses,  800  of  which  are 
thoroughbreds,  are  shod.  All  shoes  are 
hand-made  and  a  large  squad  of  soldier 
blacksmiths  is  kept  busy.  There  is  also 
a  workshop  where  100  hands  are  employed 
in  making  military  saddles.  The  school 
stables  occupy  three  sides  of  the  large  exer- 
cising ground,  and  are  very  commodious 
and  well  ventilated.  The  light  enters  from 
windows  built  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
stalls.  Red  curtains  are  disposed  so  that 
they  may  be  drawn  if  the  light  gets  too 
strong.  The  stables  are  kept  as  clean  and 
tidy  as  those  of  any  private  establishment, 
and  straw  mats  are  laid  on  the  floor  be- 
tween the  bedding  and  the  alleyway.  The 
name  of  each  animal,  year  of  birth,  and  the 
names  and  breeding  of  sire  and  dam  are 
posted  above  each  stall.  Rations  vary  a 
little  according  to  the  size  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  work  performed.  The  largest 
horses  I  saw  were  receiving  a  daily  ration 
of  13  pounds  of  oats  and  8.8  pounds  of  hay, 
while  6.6  pounds  of  straw  were  allowed  for 
bedding.  Smaller  animals  were  given  10 
pounds  of  hay,  and  in  their  case  5.5  pounds 
of  straw  formed  allowance  for  bedding. 

It  is  in  the  finer  points  of  equitation  that 
the  French  military  riders  excel,  in  that 
finesse  de  haute  ecole  which  enables  them 
to  carry  off  premier  honors  in  the  Interna- 
tional military  tournaments.  Much  of  their 
success  must  also  be  attributed  to  the 
French  having  drawn  on  the  best  blood 
of  England  to  stock  the  government  haras 
with  thoroughbred  stallions.  These  crossed 
on  the  lighter  native  mares,  particularly  the 
coach  breed  of  Normandy,  have  permitted 
them  to  furnish  cavalry  horses  of  the  high- 
est merit  to  the  many  remount  depots  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  that  Ameri- 
can officers  derive  from  a  visit  to  the  Sau- 
mur  school  is  that  breeding  improved  stock 
means  producing  animals  of  the  requisite 
intelligence  and  force,  able  to  perform  all 
that  may  reasonably  be  asked  of  a  cavalry 


horse.  As  the  broncho  blood  of  which 
there  is  still  considerable  in  the  mounts  of 
the  United  States  Cavalry,  gradually  be- 
comes eliminated,  gentler  and  more  humane 
methods  of  breaking  and  training  the  colts 
destined  for  cavalry  use  will  doubtless  be 
put  into  operation  by  American  instructors 
who  have  studied  at  Saumur.  Thus  more 
results  will  be  secured  from  the  horses,  and 
by  degrees  the  same  high  standard  as  ob- 
tains in  France  may  eventually  be  attained. 


The  Colt  in  the  Show 

Way?  of  Preparing  Foals  for  Fall  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  following  article,  published  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  will  be  of  timely  inter- 
est to  Canadian  stockmen. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  in  connection  with  county  fairs  and 
fall  festivals,  and  as  shows  separate  and 
distinct  from  everything  else,  colts  are  ex- 
hibited at  county  seats  and  outlying  vil- 
lages from  August  till  late  November.  The 
present  value  of  such  shows  as  a  means 
of   encouraging   better   breeding   and   feed- 


ing of  horses  needs  no  argument.  Evidence 
of  this  may  be  gathered  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially throughout  the  sections  where 
draft  horses  are  being  produced  in  greatest 
numbers.  Classification,  which  should  and 
generally  does  give  a  place  not  only  for 
weanlings  but  also  for  colts  of  other  ages 
and  for  mares,  is  generally  pretty  well 
understood.  The  raising  and  apportion- 
ment of  premiums,  and  show-rings  meth- 
ods are  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness of  promoting  the  shows. 

Putting  a  good  show  across  is  a  possi- 
bility when  men  with  business  sense  take 
hold  of  it  and  when  the  horses  are  in  the 
community.  For  no  matter  how  good  the 
preparation,  unless  the  exhibits  are  pres- 
ent in  good  numbers  and  are  presented  in 
proper  form  the  show  cannot  be  highly 
successful.  A  few  suggestions  to  the  farm- 
er in  preparing  for  the  fall  colt  shows  may 
be  in  order. 

The  owner  should  see  to  it  that  the  foal 
to  be  exhibited  is  as  well  bred  as  possible, 
considering  breeding  stock  in  the  commun- 
ity. It  is  often  desirable  to  show  the  dam 
in  the  same  show,  so  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  she  be  as  fine  an  individual  as  the 
owner's  means  will  permit  him  to  possess. 
The  foal,  if  he  is  to  be  the  best,  has  a  right 
to  be  well  born  on  the  dam's  side  as  well 
as  on  the  sire's  side  of  the  house — or 
stable. 

It  is  of  special  value  to  the  colt  if  he 
can  be  shown  in  a  group  of  good  colts  and 
fillies  out  of  the  same  dam,  thus,  showing 
that  the  family  produces  well.  With  pure- 
breds  this  works  to  the  advantage  of  both 
fillies  and  colts;  with  grades  it  is  especial- 
ly advantageous  to  fillies.  The  man  who 
owns  a  mare  with  a  long  string  of  descen- 
dants, and  has  so  mated  her  throughout  a 
succession  of  years  that  the  offspring  is 
uniformly  good,  can  well  be  proud  of  his 
display.  He  can  be  more  proud  than  in 
showing  a  sire  and  numerous  offspring,  for 
while  the  sire  begets  many  in  a  single 
season  the  mare  produces  but  one  a  year. 

The  farmer,  in  making  preparations  for 
a  colt  show,  should  remember  that  certain 
horses  in  each  community  have  earned  the 
reputation  of  siring  winners,  and  this 
reputation    helps    the    colt    on    exhibition. 


Makes  his  training  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  art, 
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To  be  grouped  with  the  best  bunch  of 
youngsters  sired  by  any  one  stallion  is  an 
honor,  which,  though  passing,  cannot  do 
other  than  bring  the  foal  closer  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  judge  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case.  After  this  faint  glory  has  faded 
some  one  will  remember  that  the  foal  once 
stood  in  such  distinguished  company,  and 
thus  some  advertising  will  be  gained  mere- 
ly through  association.  Adding  to  this  the 
greater  fact  that  worthy  foals  are  most 
often  sired  by  the  superior  stallions  in  a 
community,  the  farmer  who  contemplates 
making  an  exhibit  should  consider  well  the 
selection  of  the  sire.  The  parentage  of  the 
foals  that  will  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
rural  United  States  this  fall  has  long  since 
been  decided,  so  the  foregoing  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  foals  a  year  hence. 

Biggest  Not  Always  Best. 

Other  things  being  nearly  equal,  the 
early-born  foal  makes  the  best  showing. 
The  old-time  Method  of  judging  hogs, 
when  old  John  Jones  shifted  his  quid  as  he 
stood  in  the  ring  with  the  rest  of  the 
Poland-Chinas  and  opined  that  he'd  "give 
it  to  that  one  because  he  was  the  biggest," 
lias  not  been  entirely  eliminated  from  pres- 
ent-day judging  at  colt  shows.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  for  a  judge,  especially  when  he  is 
placing  a  class  of  draft  foals,  to  keep  from 
"givin'  it  to  the  biggest." 

Whatever  the  justice  of  this  may  be,  it 
is  a  condition  that  the  farmer  who  exhibits 
at  the  country  colt  show  must  meet  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  judge.  So,  if  he  be  wise  and 
forehanded,  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  foal 
is  dropped  early  in  the  season.  The  June 
foal  that  wins  over  one  born  in  February 
overcomes  a  mighty  big  handicap;  he  must 
be  of  exceptional  individuality  to  do  so. 
The  preparation  of  the  early  foal  for  the 
show  can  be  accomplished  better.  It  is 
often  possible  to  bring  him  into  the  show 
all  shed  and  well  trained;  the  late  foal 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  shedding,  and  he 
is  almost  certain  to  be  an  unruly  chap, 
making  the  most  of  his  bad  points  by  the 
way  lie  acts  when  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  judge. 

No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  bring  a 
poor,  underfed,  starey-coated,  dejected  foal 
into  the  show.  Yet  this  often  happens,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  pride  should  erect 
an  effectual  barrier  against  such  practice. 
It  would  also  hold  to  go  one  step  farther 
and  say  that  no  man  should  attempt  to 
raise  a  foal  who  will  permit  it  to  fall  into 
such  conditions. 

Although  work  and  exercise  are  essential 
to  the  best  health  of  the  brood  mare  even 
when  suckling  the  foal,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  mare  that  has  been  through  a 
hard  season  of  planting,  plowing,  harvest- 
ing, and  fall  seeding,  at  the  same  time 
feeding  a  hungry  colt,  must  be  well  fed  in- 
deed to  make  anything  like  a  showing  that 
will  do  her  the  greatest  justice.  Excess  of 
fat,  the  result  of  idleness  and  pampering, 
is  to  be  deplored;  but  harness  sores,  prom- 
inent ribs  and  projecting  hip  bones  are 
equally  abominable. 

The  mare  should  be  put  into  good  condi- 
tion and  kept  in  good  condition  by  proper 
feeding  and  wise  distribution  of  the  labor 
required  of  her,  so  she  may  do  herself  jus- 
tice in   the   show,  and  to  an   even   greater 
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extent,  in  order  that  the  t'oal  may  be  so 
nurtured  that  he  will  have  proper  growth 
and  that  degree  of  condition  which  will 
assure  liim  of  "getting  a  look"  at  least. 

A  friend  of  mine,  telling  of  a  colt  show 
at  which  he  officiated  as  a  judge  last  fall, 
made  the  following  remark:  '"While  it 
was  a  good  show,  every  colt  shown  would 
have  been  worth  $25  more  if  it  and  its 
dam  had  received  twenty-five  bushels  of 
oats  more  during  the  summer.  Farmers 
are  afraid  to  feed  for  fear  of  losing  money. 
But  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  oats  looks  like 
business  to  me." 

This  comes  not  from  the  theorist,  but 
from  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Belgian  horses.  On  his  farm  may 
be  seen  at  any  time  grand  specimens  that 
prove  the  truth  of  his  words. 

Colts  in  good  condition  not  only  show 
better,  but  are  actually  worth  more  to  the 
hard-headed  buyer  who  is  willing  to  in- 
vest his  money  in  them.  An  overdone  con- 
dition is  not  desrrable — the  colt  should  not 
be  rolling  fat — but  by  proper  feeding  of 
oats,  bran,  oilmeal,  alfalfa  and  mixed  hay, 
in  addition  to  the  milk  supply  of  his  dam, 
he  should  be  well  grown  and  in  the  greatest 
thrift.  Size  for  age,  good  flesh  and  a  bloom 
that  denotes  thrift,  vigor  and  finish  should 
be  sought  by  the  farmer  in  preparing  his 
foals  for  the  shows.  In  feeding  for  these 
he  is  insuring  greater  success  in  the  show 
ring  and  at  the  same  time  is  surely  adding 
to  the  value  of  his  foals.  Much  of  the  oat 
crop  can  be  sold  at  a  great  advance  over 
market  prices  by  feeding  it  to  growing 
foals  and  to  mares  suckling  them. 

The  feet  and  legs  of  the  foal  come  in  for 
the  closest  observation  of  the  judge.  The 
way  the  feet  develop  has  an  influence  on 
the  joints  of  the  young  animal,  so  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  keeping  the  feet 
properly  trimmed.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  heel 
and  toe  should  be  very  nearly  parallel, 
and  the  length  of  the  toe  should  be  just 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  heel. 

The  frog,  bars  and  sole  of  the  hoof  will 
need  little  attention  and  should  not  be 
tampered"  with  to  any  great  extent.  Trim- 
ming, when  necessary,  should  be  confined 
to  keeping  the  walls  of  the  hoofs  growing 
evenly  so  the  foot  meets  the  ground  in  a 
level  position.  The  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  hoof  should  not  be  scraped  or  rasped, 
as  this  brings  about  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture, resulting  in  the  drying  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  hoof.  Attention  to  the  feet  of 
the  growing  foal  will  not  only  increase 
his  chances  of  winning  in  the  show,  but 
will  be  of  benefit  to  him  during  his  entire 
life. 

Every  moment's  labor  spent  in  making 
the  foal  waywise  will  he  well  repaid  when 
he  comes  into  the  show.  Many  an  inferior 
foal  has  received  the  commendation  of  the 
judge  and  the  admiration  of  bystanders 
because  of  the  way  he  has  behaved  in  the 
ring.  The  weanling  foal  that  stands  on  all 
four  feet  without  being  restive,  that  walks 
away  and  back,  that  trots  when  desired, 
makes  a  favorable  impression.  The  one 
that  struggles  for  freedom,  disrupting  the 
whole  show  when  he  is  supposed  to  stand. 
t'uit  refuses  to  move  from  the  side  of  his 
dam.  that  romps  back  at  a  gallop  when  he 
is  supDosed  to  walk  or  trot,  must  make  up 
for    these    deficiencies    by    superior    excel- 


lence in  other  points  if  he  is  to  go  to  the 
head  of  the  line.  This  early  training  helps 
the  foal  not  only  in  the  fall  show  but 
throughout  life,  because  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression that  improves  his  temperament 
and  disposition. 

Here  is  where  the  boys  of  the  farm  may 
be  given  their  first  work  in  training  horses. 
But  father  must  remember  at  the  outset 
that  training  a  colt  is  not  entirely  boys' 
play,  and  that  he  must  give  a  goodly 
amount  of  his  admonition  and  supervision. 
Training  the  foal  is  a  game  at  which  dad 
and  the  boys  can  work  together  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  colt  show  does  not  exist  in  and  for 
itself.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  stimulus  to 
breeding  and  rearing  better  horses.  The 
farmer  who  gives  the  show  serious  consid- 
eration and  takes  pride  in  helping  to  make 
a  good  show  will  consider  the  points  that 
have  been  enumerated.  The  colt  will  make 
the  best  showing  that  is  well  born,  early 
born,  well  grown,  with  an  abundance  of 
suitable  feed,  that  has  had  attention  given 
to  his  feet  and  is  well  presented  in  the 
show. 

Did  the  benefit  end  there  it  would  not  be 
worth  striving  for.  The  great  result  is 
that  the  impetus  given  the  foal  during  his 
first  summer,  if  properly  followed  out,  will 
be  sure  to  make  him  a  better  horse,  add- 
ing not  only  to  his  sale  value  but  to  his 
usefulness. 


There    Are    Many   Uncertainties,    But    He 
Who  Sticks  Will  Win. 

With  all  its  uncertainties  and  risks, 
cabbage  raising  offers  an  attractive  field 
for  farmers  situated  in  districts  where  the 
crop  can  be  grown  successfully.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  highly  profitable  crop,  and  one  not 
difficult  to  produce  if  certain  precautions 
are  observed."  says  the  Country  Gentle- 
man. 

Under  ordinarily  favorable  conditions  a 
yield  of  ten  or  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  is 
easily  obtained.  It  is  not  hard,  where  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  crop,  to 
get  a  yield  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre, 
while  yields  of  five  tons  are  not  uncom- 
mon where  the  crop  is  neglected.  Varia- 
tion in  selling  price  is  just  as  great,  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $20  a  ton  in  the  fall  and 
from  $5  to  $40  or  $50  a  ton  in  the  spring. 
An  average  yield  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre, 
at  a  market  price  of  $10  in  the  fall,  would 
mean  an  income  of  $100  an  acre.  The  ex- 
pense and  labor  items  are  no  greater  than 
with  corn  or  potatoes.  The  possibility  of 
quadrupling,  the  profit  in  favorable  seasons 
is  one  reason  why  the  cabbage  crop  is 
made  a  specialty  by  many  growers. 

For  cabbage  I  prefer  a  clay  loam  soil 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  humus.  It 
ought  to  be  well  drained,  yet  capable  of 
holding  a  large  amount  of  moisture.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  turning  under  a 
good  clover  sod.  We  often  have  produced 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre  on  such  ground. 
Good  results  can  be  expected  from  a  corn 
stubble  which  was  a  meadow  and  heavily 
manured  the  previous  year. 

The  grower  will  make  no  mistake  in 
taking  his  best  soil  for  the  cabbage  crop. 
Our  cabbage  patches  often  have  been  in 
two  kinds  of  soil,  one  a  clay  and  the  other 
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containing  considerable  gravel.  Under 
such  conditions  our  best  yield  has  always 
come  from  the  clay  portion,  although  cul- 
tivation and  fertilizer  were  the  same. 

Good  Varieties. 
We  have  obtained  the  best  results  when 
the  ground  was  plowed  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  spring.  We  plow  fairly  deep, 
though  no  deeper  than  the  soil  has  been 
worked  in  previous  years.  Preparation 
consists  of  thorough  pulverizing  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  or  disk  until  the  soil 
is  in  a  fine  mellow  condition.  Harrowing 
is  done  every  week  or  ten  days,  but  the 
ground  should  not  be  dragged  for  at  least 
three  days  before  planting.  In  this  way 
control  of  weeds  is  gained,  which  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  hand-hoeing.  It 
is  better  to  plow  a  little  late  than  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  as  a  lumpy  soil  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  crop. 

Our  experience  has  been  mostly  with 
the  late  crop,  and  we  have  planted  from 
five  to  twenty  acres  each  year.  The  best 
variety  we  have  found  for  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  has  been  the  Danish  Ball- 
head,  which  can  be  marketed  in  the  fall 
or  safely  held  over  for  the  spring  market. 
This  is  a  round,  solid  head  and  is  in  great- 
est demand.  It  will  grow  late  in  the  fall 
and  is  always  solid,  even  if  the  growing- 
season  is  cut  short  by  several  weeks. 

In  previous  years  we  have  devoted  sev- 
eral acres  to  the  early  crop,  but  we  have 
found  this  unsatisfactory  when  depen- 
dence had  to  be  placed  on  wholesale  mar- 
kets. The  selling  season  is  comparatively 
short  and  comes  at  a  time  of  year  when 
cabbage  is  most  apt  to  spoil.  If  the  mar- 
ket happens  to  be  dull  when  the  crop  ma- 
tures hundreds  of  dollars  may  be  lost  from 
bursted  cabbage  in  a  few  days. 

When  one  is  close  to  a  retail  market  and 
has  time  to  dispose  of  the  crop  in  this  way 
the  early,  late-summer  and  fall  varieties 
can  be  grown  at  a  profit.  For  the  first 
early  we  plant  the  Wakefield  strains. 
Early  Summer  and  Flat  Dutch  are  desir- 
able fall  varieties,  for  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand  for  large  flat  heads  for  kraut. 

We  always  make  it  a  point  to  buy  only 
the  best  strains  of  seed  and  from  strictly 
reliable  seedsmen.  It  is  often  possible 
to  save  several  dollars  at  first  by  purchas- 
ing cheap  seed,  but  it  is  poor  economy 
and  often  means  a  big  loss  at  harvest  time. 
About  four  ounces  of  seed  will  be  needed 
for  each  acre  of  cabbage  to  be  grown. 
This  will  provide  a  liberal  allowance,  and 
generally  one  will  have  plants  to  sell. 

Many  growers  use  a  drill  for  sowing  the 
seed,  but  we  always  do  it  by  broadcasting. 
We  make  a  pound  of  seed  cover  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  and  try  to  have  the  plant 
bed  in  or  near  the  main  cabbage  field  for 
convenience  at  planting-time.  This  area 
is  about  twice  the  allowance  made  by  most 
growers,  but  the  result  is  always  strong, 
stalky  plants  with  fibrous  root  systems. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  too  thickly  or 
planted  by  a  drill  the  plants  are  almost 
sure  to  be  weak  and  spindling,  with  few 
roots,  and  they  will  not  stand  trans- 
planting so  successfully  as  the  others. 

The  plant  bed  must  be  given  very  care- 
ful preparation  and  must  not  be  a  spot 
where  radishes,  turnips  or  any  plant  be- 
longing  to    the   cabbage    family   has    been 


grown  for  at  least  four  years.  This  also 
applies  to  the  soil  for  the  main  crop. 
Otherwise  club-foot  disease  is  apt  to  ruin 
the  crop.  I  have  known  dozens  of  farm- 
ers who  have  had  to  buy  plants  simply  be- 
cause precautions  were  not  observed  in 
choosing  the  site  for  the  plant  bed.  We 
seldom  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
surplus  plants  at  a  dollar  a  thousand, 
which  means  a  good  profit.  Plenty  of 
wood  ashes  and  lime  should  be  applied,  as 
well  as  high-grade  fertilizer  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  potash  if  you  have  few 
ashes. 

Every  cabbage  grower  should  own  a 
transplanter,  which  will  do  the  work 
cheaper,  better  and  quicker  than  he  can  do 
it  by  hand.  We  have  used  one  machine 
twelve  years,  and  it  has  paid  for  itself 
several  times.  The  transplanter  marks 
out  the  ground,  drills  in  the  fertilizer  and 
waters  each  plant.  To  operate  it  three 
men  and  a  team  are  required.  Two  men 
ride  on  a  rear  platform  to  handle  the 
plants;  the  third  sits  on  the  barrel  of 
water  and  drives.  A  heavy  iron  roller  in 
front  crushes  the  lumps.  This  is  followed 
by  the  fertilizer  drill  and  a  V-shaped 
plow  that  makes  a  furrow  with  a  firm  bot- 
tom into  which  the  plants  are  inserted  by 
hand.  A  plant  is  held  in  position  until 
the  watering  device  spurts  a  quantity  of 
water  round  the  roots.  It  is  then  deposit- 
ed in  the  furrow,  while  scrapers  on  either 
side  fill  the  furrow  with  mellow  earth  and 
rollers  pack  it.  Each  plant  is  left  in  an 
upright  position,  in  exact  alignment,  and 
at  the  apex  of  a  ridge  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  at  first  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  plant. 

Under  average  conditions  from  two  to 
four  acres  can  be  set  in  a  day,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  rows  and  the  con- 
venience of  water  and  plants.  Water 
should  be  hauled  to  the  field  and  the  plants 
kept  pulled  as  fast  as  they  are  needed  so 
there  will  be  no  waiting.  For  custom  work 
$4  an  acre  is  charged  in  this  section,  75 
cents  an  acre  being  allowed  each  of  the 
settlers,  $1  an  acre  for  use  of  the  machine 
and  $1.50  an  acre  for  driver  and  team. 
The  same  machine  can  be  used  for  plant- 
ing potatoes. 

The  time  for  transplanting  is  from 
June  twentieth  to  July  fourth  for  the  late 
crop.  We  have  had  success  and  have  har- 
vested large  yields  from  a  crop  planted  as 
late  as  July  tenth,  but  one  is  taking  great 
chances  in  doing  so. 

We  always  aim  to  cultivate  the  cabbage 
with  a  two-horse  cultivator  within  a  few 
days  after  transplanting.  This  cannot  be 
done  for  about  three  days  in  hot  weather 
because  the  plants  wilt.  The  first  cultiva- 
tion is  deep  and  as  close  to  the  plants  as  it 
is  possible  to  work.  A  boy  follows  the 
cultivator  to  uncover  and  fill  in  spaces 
that  were  missed  or  where  the  plants  have 
died.  The  resetting  should  be  continued 
for  the  first  two  or  three  cultivations,  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  July.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  size  and  the  roots  spread  out 
the  cultivation  should  be  shallower  and 
not  so  close.  We  go  through  the  cabbage 
patches  until  the  leaves  nearly  cover  the 
ground. 

Woodchucks  will  have  to  be  caught  for 
the    first    few    months.      Our    method    bas 


been  to  treat  all  burrows  with  carbon 
bisulphide  or  gasoline.  A  piece  of  cotton 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  is  saturated  with 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  either  liquid 
and  is  inserted  in  the  burrow;  then  all  en- 
trances are  filled  with  earth. 

Cheap  Storage. 

We  let  the  cabbage  grow  until  late  in 
the  fall,  although  this  sometimes  makes 
the  harvesting  come  at  a  disagreeable  sea- 
son. Four  rows  are  thrown  into  one  when 
cut,  for  convenience  in  gathering.  If  to  be 
sold  in  the  fall  the  heads  are  cut  fairly 
short;  otherwise  a  few  of  the  outside 
leaves  are  left  on. 
When  there  is  a  reasonable  market  in  the 
fall  we  like  to  dispose  of  the  crop  at  this 
time.  It  saves  a  lot  of  work,  expense  and 
worry.  In  the  spring,  as  was  the  case  this 
year,  the  price  may  be  practically  nothing 
and  the  crop  may  be  lost  from  holding  it. 
Other  springs,  as  a  year  ago,  the  price  may 
go  to  $40  or  $50  a  ton. 

When  the  crop  is  to  be  wintered  we  have 
found  the  best  method  of  storage  simply 
to  place  the  cabbages  on  top  of  the  ground, 
butts  down,  and  from  one  to  three  deep, 
on  a  side  hill  or  along  an  old  rail  fence. 
One  fall  when  help  was  scarce,  the  cab- 
bages were  simply  tossed  from  the  wagon 
to  the  pile  without  being  placed  by  hand. 
They  came  out  in  fine  shape  in  the  spring, 
but  I  would  not  recommend  the  practice 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  cold  weather  sets  in  a  covering  of 
straw  is  spread  over  the  cabbages,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  no  snow.  The  thickness  of 
this  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  They  may  be  mov- 
ed to  warm  quarters  for  thawing  and 
trimming  any  time  during  the  winter.  If 
held  until  spring  they  may  be  trimmed  in 
the  field.  There  is  more  danger  in  keep- 
ing them  too  warm  than  too  cold.  At  best 
there  will  be  considerable  loss  from  rot 
and  bursting.  Ten  dollars  a  ton  in  the  fall 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  twenty  dollars 
in  the  spring. 

The  only  way  to  make  a  success  with 
cabbage  is  to  stick  to  it  from  year  to  year. 
One  should  start  with  a  small  acreage,  and 
gradually  increase  this  as  experience  is 
gained.  There  will  be  some  unprofitable 
years,  but  the  net  returns  will  more  than 
make  up  the  loss  to  those  who  persist. 


Posies  and   Profit 

A  Novel  Method  of  Raising  the  Value  of 
Real  Estate. 

A  sixteen-year-old  boy,  the  ambitious 
son  of  a  New  York  State  farmer,  recently 
demonstrated  that  flowers,  a  well-trimmed 
lawn,  handsome  shrubbery  and  generally 
attractive  conditions  about  the  farm  home 
add  to  the  comforts  of  rural  life  as  well  as 
increase  the  value  of  the  property,  says 
William  P.  Doyle  in  The  Country  Gentle- 
man. 

Five  years  ago  a  farmer  found  himself 
by  inheritance  the  owner  of  an  extra  farm. 
As  one  was  all  that  he  could  successfully 
manage  he  nailed  a  rougrhly  painted  sign 
bearing  the  words  "For  Sale"  on  a  tree  in 
the  front  yard  and  waited  for  a  purchaser. 
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The  dwelling  remained  vacant,  but  the 
owner  worked  the  land  in  conjunction  with 
the  home  farm. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  season  no  sale 
had  been  made,  although  a  number  of  men 
had  inspected,  hesitated  and  finally  reject- 
ed the  property.  All  had  a  good  reason. 
The  dooryard  had  grown  wild  with  weeds 
and  hay,  the  front  gate  hung  by  one  hinge, 
wood  and  various  disfiguring  articles  were 
scattered  about,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
dilapidation  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
although  the  buildings,  including  the  barns, 
were  all  fairly  good  and  the  land  was  fer- 
tile and  well  tilled.  The  homelike,  invit- 
ing appearance  that  every  place  should 
have  was  absent,  and  when  the  prospective 
purchaser  brought  his  wife  to  see  it  her 
heart  sank  at  the  cheerless  outlook,  and 
the  deals  one  after  another,  fell   through. 

For  some  time  a  young  lad  who  lived  in 
that  neighborhood  had  been  observing 
those  failures  to  sell  the  property,  and  be- 
ing interested  in  floriculture  and  having  a 
natural  inclination  toward  orderliness  and 
neatness  in  everything  he  felt  that  the 
property,  if  improved  a  little,  could  be 
sold.     His  parents  sustained  his  opinion. 

One  day  he  met  the  owner  and  made 
bold  to  voice  his  ideas.  The  farmer  laugh- 
ed at  him,  saying  that  what  people  who 
were  going  to  buy  a  farm  to  make  a  living 
from  most  desired  to  see  growing  was 
something  that  would  feed  man  or  stock 
and  not  posies.  However,  the  boy  held  to 
the  idea  and  finally  impressed  the  owner. 
The  latter  wanted  $3,500  for  the  place.  He 
told  the  youth  to  remove  the  "For  sale" 
sign,  take  six  months  to  sell  the  property 
and  pocket  anything  he  could  get  over  the 
asking  price.     That  in  the  spring. 

The  boy  set  to  work  on  the  yard.  When 
a  younger  brother  was  not  in  school  he 
also  helped.  They  raked  away  the  dead 
weeds  and  grass,  removed  all  scattered 
wood,  boxes,  broken  chairs  and  other 
things  that  cluttered  the  yard,  repaired 
the  gate  and  fences,  gave  them  all  a  coat 
of  whitewash,  wheeled  several  barrow- 
loads  of  fine  gravel  from  the  bed  of  a 
near-by  stream  and  spread  it  on  the  walks, 
cut  away  the  sod  that  overhung  the  walks 
and  for  three  weeks  worked  like  beavers. 
Every  day  was  "clean-up  day"  for  them 
when  they  were  not  employed  at  home. 

By  that  time  the  grass  was  growing 
fresh  and  green,  vegetation  and  foliage 
were  well  advanced  and  the  world  was  full 
of  promise  of  the  beautiful  summer,  while 
the  boys  were  running  over  with  hope  and 
ambition.  Several  plots  for  flowers  were 
arranged  in  various  designs  in  the  yard, 
rich  soil  from  the  woods  and  manure  were 
mixed  with  the  lawn  dirt  and  large  quan- 
tities of  asters  and  other  autumnal  bloom- 
ers were  planted. 

Under  the  advice  and  direction  of  a  re- 
presentative of  a  Western  New  York  tree 
nursery,  who  was  working  in  that  vicinity, 
some  handsome  shrubs  costing  about 
eighteen  dollars  were  set  out,  among  them 
several  good-sized  hydrangeas.  By  the 
nurseyman's  advice  a  number  of  apple, 
pear  and  plum  trees  were  also  set  out 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  dwelling.  Under  his  direction 
the  work  was  successful.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  shrubs  and  young  trees  grew  well, 
the   flower   beds   and    the   rows    of   plants 


about  the  house  flourished,  the  lawn  was 
kept  mowed,  a  task  which  was  easy  after 
the  hand  roller  had  removed  the  rough 
spots  and  good  lawn  seed  had  been  plant- 
ed, while  everything  looked  spick-and- 
span.  It  was  a  great  transformation  from 
the  previous  season. 

While  these  changes  about  the  house 
were  in  progress  the  fertile  acres  were 
well  tilled  so  that  the  entire  place  had  the 
cozy,  inviting  appearance  of  an  ideal  little 
country  home  blossoming  in  prosperity. 

During  the  summer  months  the  boys, 
possibly  fearing  that  they  would  be  jeered 
at.  confided  in  no  one,  although  the  great 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  property 
was  discussed  by  the  farmers  for  miles 
round.  That  was  what  the  energetic  six- 
teen-year-old youth  wanted,  for  among 
other  things  he  recognized  the  value  of 
advertising  in  disposing  of  the  place  to 
best  advantage. 

On  the  first  of  September,  when  the 
asters,  hydrangeas  and  numerous  other 
fall-blooming  plants  were  in  full  blossom, 
making  a  most  attractive  appearance,  a 
neatly  painted  sign  was  nailed  to  the  same 
tree  that  had  sustained  the  indifferent  one 
of  other  days.  On  the  sign  were  the 
words:  "This  place  for  sale.  Price  $4,000 
cash.  Inquire  of  ."  An  adver- 
tisement was  also  inserted  in  a  weekly 
paper  circulating  largely  in  the  farming 
district. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  the  young- 
man  was  offered  $3,900  cash  for  the  prop- 
erty. He  held  for  his  price  and  on  the 
sixteenth,  after  talking  with  nine  prospec- 
tive buyers,  he  closed  the  deal  for  $3,975, 
$475  of  which  went  to  him.  His  actual 
expenses  of  improving  the  property  were 
$57.65,  leaving  $417.35  for  the  work  of 
himself  and  his  younger  brother,  a  boy 
then  in  short  trousers. 

What  this  young  man,  now  a  part  own- 
er of  his  father's  splendid  farm,  accom- 
plished three  years  ago  many  others  years 
older  could  do  as  well  or  better,  to  the 
great  enhancement  in  value  of  their  own 
farm  property. 

Adding  to  the  Life  of  the 
Cream  Separator 

Intelligent  Handling  An  Insurance  Policy 
to  the  Machine. 

There  are  many  cream  separators 
throughout  the  country  that  are  out  of 
commission,  or  entirely  discarded  because 
of  abuse,  when,  with  proper  management, 
they  should  be  doing  the  most  efficient 
service  for  years  to  come.  A  writer  in 
Kimball  Dairy  Farmer  says : — • 

"As  a  rule,  the  manufacturer's  •  direc- 
tions which  invariably  accompany  a  cream 
separator  are  disregarded,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  the  operator.  Many  times  the  in- 
si  ructions  are  read  over  and  laid  away  or 
destroyed,  the  operator  depending  entire- 
ly on  his  judgment  in  running  the  machine. 

Remember,  the  men  who  manufacture 
your  cream  separator  are  very  apt  to  un- 
derstand its  operation,  care  and  adjust- 
ment better  than  you.  Read  the  instruc- 
tions which  accompanied  your  machine; 
examine  the  machine  closely  as  you  read; 


then  hang  the  book  of  instructions  where 
it  will  be  handy  in  case  anything  is  broken 
or  gets  out  of  order. 

Do  as  little  tinkering  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  cream  separators  as  possible. 
They  are  perfectly  adjusted  when  they 
leave  the  factory,  and  rarely  ever  need  ad- 
justment for  years  (except,  of  course,  the 
cream  screw,  which  will  require  regulation 
according  to  conditions).  If  anything 
seems  to  be  out  of  order,  refer  to  your 
book  of  instructions;  when  you  are  posi- 
tive that  it  cannot  enlighten  you,  endeavor 
to  locate  the  trouble  if  possible  before  you 
change  a  single  part  of  the  machine. 

Uniformity  of  speed  is  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  points  to  be  observed 
in  the  operation  of  the  cream  separator. 
If  the  speed  is  varied  to  any  great  extent, 
the  following  effects  will  be  produced: 

The  cream  test  will  vary,  high  or  low, 
according  to  the  rate  of  speed.  Where 
there  is  any  change  in  the  rate  of  speed, 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  cream  during  that 
change.  Any  variation  in  the  rate  of 
speed,  especially  from  low  to  high,  will 
damage  and  wear  out  the  working  parts 
of  the  separator. 

When  we  began  running  a  cream  sep- 
arator, we  carefully  timed  the  revolutions 
of  the  crank  per  minute  by  a  watch  for 
several  separations.  Even  after  we  had 
gauged  the  number  of  revolutions  very  ac- 
curately and  run  the  machine  for  months, 
we  occasionally  timed  ourselves  with  the 
watch.  Indeed,  after  years  of  operation, 
we  continue  to  test  the  rate  of  speed  now 
and  then.  It  insures  a  uniform  cream 
test,  the  maximum  quantity  of  cream,  easy 
operation,  and  adds  to  the  life  of  the  sep- 
arator by  promoting  smooth  running  at  ali 
times. 

Your  cream  separator  runs  at  such  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  that  it  requires  as 
careful  attention  in  oiling  as  your  sewing 
machine.  Neglect  on  this  point,  means 
hard  operation,  a  consequent  variation  in 
the  rate  of  speed  and  a  loss  of  cream  by 
that  variation,  and  the  cutting  out  of  the 
principal  working  parts. 

Not  only  is  thorough  oiling  essential, 
but  the  very  best  grade  of  oil  should  be 
used  on  the  cream  separator.  Always 
insist  upon  being  supplied  with  the  regu- 
lar, straw  colored  separator  oil,  and  oil 
the  machine  well  every  time  you  begin  a 
separation,  making  sure  that  all  openings 
for  the  oil  supply  are  admitting  the  proper 
amount  of  oil  to  the  gearings  and  bear- 
ings. 

It  is  very  important  that  gum  and 
grease  are  not  allowed  to  collect  on  the 
working  parts  of  the  cream  separator,  as 
the  machine  will  not  only  run  hard,  but  it 
will  be  damaged  by  the  strain  thus  en- 
tailed. Every  few  separations,  especially 
during  the  heavy  dairying  season,  we  run 
a  generous  quantity  of  kerosene  (coal  oil) 
through  the  working  parts  of  the  separ- 
ator, which  softens  and  loosens  all  hard- 
ened, surplus  oil  and  other  matter  on  the 
bearings  and  gearings.  After  this  flush- 
in?-out  and  cleaning,  we  oil  the  machine 
well  and  give  it  a  few  turns  to  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  oil  to  all  parts. 

The  cream  separator  should  be  wiped 
off  occasionally  with  a  cloth  to  prevent 
dust  and  dirty  grease  from  working  into 
the  inner  parts  of  it. 
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A  tli  in  coat  of  good  paint  occasionally 
applied  to  the  exterior  would  add  to  its 
appearance,  and  at  the  same  time,  protect 
the  frame  from  the  ravages  of  rust. 

The  tinware  deserves  special  attention. 
It  should  be  well  scalded  and  rinsed  with 
cold  water  immediately  after  each  separa- 
tion, being  placed  out  on  a  bench  in  the 
sun  every  bright  day.  This  insures  clean- 
liness and  the  destruction  of  germs  by  the 
sunlight. 

With  the  skimming  device,  even  greater 
care  will  need  to  be  exercised.  All  milk 
and  cream  openings  must  be  well  scalded 
out,  and  a  small  bristle-brush  used  in  wip- 
ing them  out.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  the  cream  outlet,  as  it  soon  sours 
and  taints  the  cream  if  allowed  to  clog 
with  cream  which  remains  there  from  sep- 
aration to  separation. 

As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  will  need  to  be  decreased  some- 
what, as  it  will  lubricate  better  now  than 
it  would  when  cold  and  stiff  during  the 
winter.  Tighten  up  the  feed  supply  of  the 
oil  cup,  as  the  oil  will  become  so  thin,  as 
the  temperature  rises,  that  much  of  it 
would  soon  be  wasted.  However,  one  had 
better  waste  a  little  oil  in  keeping  the  sep- 
arator well  oiled,  than  let  it  run  dry  and 
practically  ruin  it.  Good  oil,  intelligently 
used  on  the  separator,  is  an  insurance 
policy  against  wear  and  tear  of  the  ma- 
chine." 


How  Nature  Protects 

Adaptation    That   Leads   to   Like    Seeking 
Like. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  why, 
as  between  animals  of  much  the  same  gen- 
eral form  and  size — say  as  between  the 
zebra,  the  horse  and  the  mule — there 
should  exist  such  marked  differences,  and 
differences  which  are  perpetuated,  gener- 
ation after  generation  ?  Felix  J.  Koch,  in 
an  article  in   Our  Dumb  Animals,   says: — 

The  problem,  which  puzzled  the  early 
scientists  has  come,  within  the  last  few  de- 
cades, to  be  quite  well  understood.  The 
answer  is  that  these  changes  are  all  part 
and  parcel  of  nature's  great  scheme 
for  the  protection  of  her  children,  the 
promotion  of  their  comfort  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  wild  creatures,  for  enabling 
them  to  avoid  their  enemies  and  to  gain 
a  livelihood. 

For  example:  There  formerly  roamed 
the  African  deserts  a  little  creature  much 
like  the  giraffe,  but  with  just  a  normal 
neck.  Here  and  there  he  cantered  over 
the  desert,  feeding  on  the  succulent  leaves 
of  the  palms  that  were  within  easy  reach. 

One  year  a  bliirht  fell  on  the  palm-trees, 
they  withered  and  the  leaves  died  and 
dropped  off,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and 
gradually  running  up  to  the  top.  Along 
with  their  passing  went  the  food  of  the 
short-necked  giraffes.  By  and  by  there 
were  only  the  top  leaves  left  to  eat.  The 
smaller  animals  could  not  reach  these  and 
so  perished  for  want  of  food.  Only  those 
giraffes  whose  necks  were  long  enough  to 
reach  the  leaves  high  up  survived. 

Now  as  provision  for  just  this  thing  it  is 
one  of  nature's  inflexible  laws  that  not 
only    does    like    reproduce    like,    but     indi- 


vidual characteristics  are  accentuated. 
Here  were  only  the  extra  long-necked 
giraffes  left  to  interbreed.  Naturally,  only 
this  sort  would  appear  among  the  young, 
and  so  the  new  breed  appeared  with  necks 
longer  than  any  giraffe  had  known  before. 
Throughout  nature  one  finds,  therefore, 
this  gradual  adaptation  to  locality  and 
conditions. 

Every  year  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  thousands  of  near-seal 
are  slaughtered  for  their  hide,  which  is  a 
substitute  for  shoe-leather.  The  baby  seal 
or  "pups"  as  they  are  called,  are  snow- 
white  with  a  mottling  that  is  greyish. 

Were  these  baby  seals  the  dull  brown  or 
black  of  the  adults  and  cavorting  here  and 
there  on  the  ice-fields,  don't  you  see,  they 
would  stand  out  in  relief.  Bears  and 
other  foes  would  see  them,  make  for  them 
and  devour  them.  But  against  the  white 
ice  the  white  seal  pup  is  almost  invisible 
even  at  a  very  close  distance. 

By  and  by,  though,  the  ice  on  which 
these  babies  are  born  has  broken  loose 
and,  caught  in  the  currents,  is  drifting 
southward.  It  meets  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
melts.  The  baby  seal  must  then  put  to 
sea.  If,  there,  it  were  a  snowy  white  ob- 
ject such  as  it  was  before — to  be  seen 
swimming  the  deep  blue  waters,  its  foes 
would  spy  it  at  once  and  devour  it  forth- 
with. But  by  the  time  the  ice  has  come 
so  far  south  as  the  Gulf  Stream  the  baby's 
coat  has  turned  to  brown  and  he's  safe. 

How  does  this  happen?  Here  is  the 
probable  explanation.  Once  on  a  time,  in 
a  herd  of  seal,  some  few  were  a  bit  lighter 
colored  than  others.  Now  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  seals  fell  afoul  of  their  foes. 
The  bear,  let  us  suppose,  saw  the  darker- 
skinned  babies  and  destroyed  them,  but 
the  lighter  had  the  more  chance  to  escape. 
So  the  lighter,  only,  were  left  to  inter- 
breed, and  this  seeming  "fault"  of  a 
white  skin  at  birth  became  accentuated, 
perpetuated. 

The  American  buffalo  is  a  notable  speci- 
men. See  how  that  great  broad  forehead 
is  built  to  withstand  the  gale  that  sweeps 
the  prairies.  See  the  shaggy  growth  just 
over  the  eyes,  to  protect,  as  he  lowers  the 
head,  from  the  sand  and  dust  that  drive 
over  the  plain.  Verily  Mother  Nature 
equipped  this  child  to  withstand  anything 
save  the  man-made  bullet. 

Look  at  the  zebra,  and  in  his  mottled 
coat  you  see  the  shadows  cast  by  palm 
fronds  on  the  sands  of  his  native  desert. 
Set  in  the  edge  of  the  palms  the  baby  and 
mother  are  hard  to  tell  from  the  waver- 
ing background  of  shrubbery.  And  so 
nature  protects. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  these 
adaptations  stare  one  in  the  face,  so  to 
speak.  The  wonderful  coat  of  the  deer, 
white  in  winter,  making  him  almost  invisi- 
ble against  the  snow;  the  horns,  in  form 
and  color  like  the  branches  of  trees — what 
better  cloak  could  conceal  him  from  un- 
friendly eyes? 

Descend  to  humbler  forms  and  on  our 
trees  you  will  find,  if  you  look  sharp,  the 
walking-stick,  a  wee  bit  of  an  insect  that. 
for  all  the  world,  resembles  a  few  twigs 
thrown  together.  On  the  bark,  too,  there 
may  rest  a  butterfly  or  a  night-moth,  with 
wings  so  nearlv  the  color  of  the  wood  that 


only  when  it  proceeds  to  stir  does  one 
recognize  it  as  a  thing  apart. 

In  his  "Childhood  of  Animals"  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell  says,  "There  is  no 
quality  more  generally  useful  to  an  animal 
than  that  of  being  inconspicuous.  The 
living  world  is  a  very  serious  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  in  which  nearly  every 
adult  animal  and  those  young  ones  that 
are  not  hidden  or  protected  by  their  par- 
ent must  join.  The  penalties  are  severe; 
those  that  are  caught  are  eaten,  and  those 
that  fail  to  catch  starve.  Animals  may 
hunt  their  prey  by  scent,  but  there  nearly 
always  comes  a  critical  final  moment,  when 
they  must  be  able  to  see  the  object  on 
which  they  are  to  pounce.  Animals  may 
escape  by  swiftness,  but  it  is  extremely 
useful  if  they  are  so  invisible  that  their 
enemy  cannot  easily  follow  them  by  sight, 
and  still  more  useful  if  when  they  are 
hard  pressed,  or  when  they  have  reached 
a  favorable  spot,  they  can  suddenly  fade 
into  the  background  and  become  invisi- 
ble." 

Throughout  the  world  this  adaptation 
has  led  to  like  seeking  like.  It's  a  won- 
derful system  and  one  full  of  interest. 
Keep  an  eye  out  for  it  in  the  next  wild 
things  you  see  or  seek.  You  will  learn 
lessons  you  could  never  get  otherwise,  be 
assured. 

When  Common  Weeds  Are 
Money 

Even  the  Cultivation  of  the  Burdock  May 
Become  a  Profitable  Industry. 

The  following  sketch  from  Suburban 
Life  opens  up  a  new  phase  of  the  weed 
question. 

Close  by  an  old  country  farm  lay  a  field 
of  more  than  two  acres  of  land.  The 
greater  part  of  this  field  was  covered  with 
tansy,  just  that  old-fashioned  garden  weed 
that  our  grandmothers  called  "bitter- 
buttons." 

My  friend  who  lived  on  this  farm  had 
heard  that  this  weed  had  a  medicinal 
value,  and  that  large  wholesale  drug  firms 
purchased  large  quantities  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  blossoms  yearly,  for  their  out- 
put. 

Upon  consulting  with  a  firm,  she  found 
that  she  could  dispose  of  the  entire  lot  for 
five  cents  a  pound.  The  tansy  was  then  cut 
and  the  leaves  and  blossoms  carefully 
dried   and   shipped. 

It  is  a  preety  little  weed,  with  its  fern- 
like leaves,  and  its  yellow  flower-heads 
blooming  gaily  from  June  to   September. 

Besides  having  a  medicinal  value,  tansy 
is  a  valuable  help  to  the  housekeeper,  for, 
if  spread  around  where  red  ants  have  been 
known  to  frequent.it  will  rid  the  place  en- 
tirely of  this  pest. 

Years  ago,  our  grandmother's  large  at- 
tics were  never  without  a  great  quantity  of 
it  strewn  on  the  floor  and  among  woollens, 
as  a  preventive  of  moths  and  buffalo  bugs. 
Many  use  it  for  this  same  purpose  now, 
for  it  is  a  never-failing  remedy. 

Here,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  it  is 
a  very  frequent  sight  to  see  Italian  women 
along  the  roadsides  in  the  country,  cut- 
ting this  tansy  weed.  They  have  learned 
that  it  has  a  money  value,  and  are  now  of- 
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THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO. 


Get  more  enjoyment  out 
of  your  pipe  by  smoking 
a  tobacco  that's  had  the 
rough  places  taken  out 
— one  that  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  satisfying. 

When  you  start  a  pipe 
of  Velvet,  you  know  why 
popular  opinion  chris- 
tened it  "The  Smoothest 
Tobacco." 


Sold  by  all  dealers, 
15c.  per  tin. 


fering  it  in  quantities  to  druggists  and 
firms  that  manufacture  medicines. 

There  are  many  other  plants  growing  wild 
in  the  fields  that  have  a  money  value  to 
druggists.  Among  these  is  catnip,  a  very 
well-known  aromatic  herb,  claiming  rela- 
tionship to  the  mint  family. 

Old  country  homes  were  never  without  a 
quantity  of  this  on  hand,  for  Grandmother 
pronounced  catnip-tea  a  cure  for  all  ills. 
Many  are  the  pains,  of  infant  and  elder 
alike,  that  have  been  soothed  by  the  quali- 
ties of  this  decoction. 

The  catnip  flower  first  appears  in  small 
clusters  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and 
continues  its  blooming  until  far  into  Sep- 
tember. It  should  be  gathered  from  July 
until  September,  picking  both  leaves  and 
flowers,  spread  on  a  clean  piece  of  linen  or 
white  cotton  cloth,  and  put  away  in  a  clean 
attic  to  dry. 

It  should  be  protected  from  dampness, 
as  well  as  the  direct  hot  sunlight,  and 
dried  very  slowly.  Every  other  day  turn 
over  the  flowers  and  leaves,  so  that  the 
drying  will  be  equal.  From  three  to  seven 
cents  a  pound  is  the  price  that  catnip 
brings  in  the  drug  market. 

Burdock,  that  plant  with  its  ever-stick- 
ing burs  which  we  dislike  so  much,  is  an- 
other wild  weed  that  cures  many  ills.  It  is 
the  root  of  the  burdock  plant  that  is  us- 
ed— the  thick,  fleshy  appearing,  wrinkly 
root  that  has  a  slightly  unpleasent  odor  to 
it.  Usually  it  is  gathered  in  the  early  fall 
and  carefully  washed,  split  and  dried, 
ready  to  be  sold  in  market. 

Burdock  leaves  are  very  frequently  used 
for  poulticing  swellings  and  inflamma- 
tions, as  great  soothing  and  drawing  quali- 
ties are  contained  in  them.  The  plant  has 
a  quantity  of  seeds  which  are  also  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  This  root  brings, 
in  market,  about  four  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  seeds  eight  cents  a  pound.  Of  late 
years,  our  own  country  has  not  been  able 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  drug  firms  for 
this  plant,  so  that  it  is  now  being  import- 
ed annually  in  great  quantities. 

Dandelion  is  another  universally  known 
weed  with  many  medicinal  qualities.  In 
the  early  spring  it  is  gathered  and  sold  in 
the  markets  for  table  greens,  and  may 
well  be  termed  "the  broom  of  the  stom- 
ach," for  it  is  one  of  the  best  spring  tonics 
known." 

Farming  iri  a  Cave 

The  Crop  Cultivates  Itself  and  is  Gathered 
by  Flashlight  Process. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  farm  in 
the  world  is  located  seventy-five  feet  under 
ground  in  a  cave  six  miles  southeast  of 
Springfield,  Missouri.  Eichard  Morrison, 
writing  in  the  Technical  World  Magazine 
says:  "There  are  small  caverns  in  which 
mushrooms  are  grown  in  France  but  this 
Missouri  cave  produces  not  only  mush- 
rooms in  large  quantities  but  also  a  super- 
ior crop  of  rhubarb,  besides  being  used  as 
a  bleaching  place  for  celery. 

However,  the  most  extraordinary  crop 
produced  is  one  that  cultivates  itself  and 
is  gathered  for  the  market  by  a  flash- 
light process.  Bullfrogs  constitute  this 
staple. 
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Robert  Smith,  the  cave  farmer,  lived  in 

I  St.  Louis  before  the  "back  to  the  farm" 

mania  took  possession  of  him.     He  wanted 

!  a  small  farm  in  the  Ozarks,  and  expecting 

|  to  cultivate  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  bought 

]  a   tract    of    twenty-six    acres.     It   was      a 

rolling   tract    with    sloping   fields,    a    bluff, 

and  a  woodland.     Under  the  bluff  was   a 

:  cave,   known   as   Fisher's   Cave,   from   the 

name  of  a  former  owner. 

Smith  had  read  of  the  mushroom  in- 
dustry in  France,  where  abandoned  quar- 
ries and  artificial  caves  were  rented  to 
growers.  He  studied  diligently  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  mushroom,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  led  to  his  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  and  only  natural  cave 
farm.  From  mushrooms  to  rhubarb,  cel- 
ery, and  frogs,  Farmer  Smith  progressed 
by  easy  stages,  experimenting  as  he  went 
along,  until  finally  he  developed  a  system 
of  intensive  underground  farming  which 
has  given  him  a  unique  position  among 
the  millions  of  American  farmers. 
Fisher's  Cave  has  an  even  temperature 
I  of  sixty  degrees  all  the  year  round.  Au- 
:  gust  may  fry  and  sizzle  at  one  hundred 
I  degrees  in  the  shade  of  the  saplings  just 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  inside,  back 
beyond  the  curve  where  daylight  dies  and 
midnight  darkness  prevails,  the  tempera- 
ture remains  sixty  degrees.  Zero  weather 
may  and  does  create  ice  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave;  back  in  its  depths  the  thermo- 
meter registers  exactly  sixty  degrees. 

Fisher's  Cave  differs  from  the  ordinary 
cavern  of  the  Ozarks,  of  which  there  are 
many,  in  its  freedom  from  a  disagreeable 
and  chilling  breeze.  There  is  no  apparent 
air  current,  no  clammy  feeling,  and  yet  the 
atmosphere  is  always  fresh  and  has  enough 
moisture  to  give  growth  to  such  plants  as 
flourish  in  the  dark.  This  is  a  highly  im- 
portant factor  in  cave  farming.  Nor  is 
the  cave  too  damp,  for  in  many  places  the 
roof  of  limestone  is  dry  enough  to  light  a 
match  by  friction. 

There  was,  of  course,  some  "clearing" 
to  be  done  in  opening  up  this  novel  farm. 
No  trees,  bushes,  or  weeds  were  in  the 
way,  but  there  were  stalagmites  to  be 
"grubbed"  out,  and  there  were  the  down- 
hanging  stalactites  to  be  removed.  These 
rock  formations,  built  up  by  the  slow- 
dripping  process  of  ages,  were  broken  off, 
wherever  their  removal  was  found  neces- 
sary, and  they  served  as  material  for  bank- 
ing up  a  lake  outside  of  the  cave.  This 
lake,  fed  by  clear  water  from  a  perennial 
river  that  runs  through  the  cavern  and 
empties  at  its  mouth,  came  in  handy  later 
on  as  an  outdoor  tank  for  bullfrogs. 

It  was  necessary  before  any  planting 
could  be  done  to  introduce  some  soil.  There 
was  a  clayey  substance,  called  ochre,  cov- 
ering the  floor  here  and  there,  but  many 
of  the  little  "fields"  were  floored  only  with 
the  bare  limestone.  However,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  take  topsoil  from  the  land 
outside,  and  transfer  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  for  comparatively  little  soil  is  re- 
i  quired  for  the  growing  of  underground 
crop.  For  the  mushroom  fields  the  chief 
need  was  a  thick  bed  of  manure.  This  was 
topped  by  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  after 
the  mushroom  spawn  had  been  planted  and 
had  begun  to  sprout. 

The  rhubarb  required  soil  enriched  by 
manure.    This  plant  being  an  outdoor  vege- 


Aside  from  its  perfect  cleaning  of  Pots  and  Pane, 
Bath-Room  Accessories,  and  its  numerous  other 
good  uses,  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  is  the  finest 
cleaner  for  jardinieres,  vases  and  bric-a-brac. 

On  marble  statuary,  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  removes 
that  yellow  tinge  left  by  common  soaps  and  re- 
stores the  original  whiteness. 

All  dirt,  discolorations,  films  of  smut,  and  blacking, 
quickly  respond  to  the  powerful  dirt-removing  and 
cleaning  properties  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

It  halves  the  work — halves  the  time — doubles 
the  satisfaction. 

Many  Other  Uses  and 
Full  Directions  on 
Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 


{^TC«SCOllECE 


FOR  BOYS 

Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.    ONT. 

Healthy  situation.  Large 
playgrounds,  tennis  lawn, 
rink  and  gymnasium. 
Military  instruction  and 
manual  training.  Boys  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Royal  Military  College,  and 
for  business.  For  prospectus  and  all  par- 
ticulars,   apply    to 

R«m  .    A      h  Principal. 


AUTOMATIC  RAZOR  STROPPER 

No  experience  required  to  strop  any  razor  or  Made. 


Place  razor  in  the  holder,  grasp  hold  of  ?aeh 
end  of  the  strop,  and  as  the  strop  is  pUled 
over  the  rollers  the  razor  is  automaticuiy 
moved  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  is  ptr- 
fectly  stropped.  This  machine  is  absolute* 
guaranteed  to  perfectly  strop  any  razor  ant 
will  also  strop  all  safely  razor  blades. 
Price  $2.00 

BINGHAM  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  165.  Windsor.  Ont. 
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HPAT|EN|TED  ••» 
olderlop 

Shaving 

Stick6 

Have  you  used  Williams' 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick? 
If  not,  you  have  missed  the 
acme  of  shaving  stick  per- 
fection. 

The  Holder-Top  Stick  produces  the 
abundant  and  soothing  lather  that 
characterizes  all  of  Williams'  shav- 
ing preparations. 

The  nickeled  holder,  in  which  one 
end  of  the  stick  is  fastened,  en- 
ables you  to  hold  the  stick  easily 
and  firmly  from  first  to 
last,  and  your  ringers  need 
never  touch  the  soap. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination 
Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial 
sample  of  Williams'  Holder- 
Top  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving 
Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jer- 
sey Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Violet 
Talc  Powder  and  Dental 
Cream.  Postpaid  for  24  cents 
in  stamps.  A  single  sample  of 
either  of  the  above  articles  sent 
for  4  cents  in  stamps. 


Four  forms 
of  the  same  good  quality: 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick 

(in  the  Hinged-cover  Nickeled  Box) 

Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder 

(in  the  Hinged-cover  Nickeled  Box) 

Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  Tubes) 

Address  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


After  shaving  use 
Williams' Talc  Powder 


THE  INVESTOR'S  PRIMER 

A  Concise  Handbook  by  John  Moody,  con- 
taining definitions  of  all  the  Important  terms 
and  phrase*  employed  in  the  Investment  and 
banking-  business.  Part  1  covers  the  defini- 
tions of  Finance.  Part  2  gives  specific  In- 
formation regarding  various  Issues  of  Pre- 
feriad  and  guaranteed  stock*. 

Prleo  Sl.O*.     Bend  all  orders  to 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143-149  University  Am.  Toronto 


$300  IK  TWO  MONTHS 

This  is  what  one  of  the  circulation 
representatives  of  "Farmer's  Maga- 
zine" earned  in  commissions  during 
the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber last  year. 

You  can  secure  a  position  in  your 
locality  similar  to  the  one  which 
enabled  this  man  to  earn  $300,  by 
writing  to 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-149  University  Avenue 
Toronto  -  -  -         Canada 


table,  according  to  all  prior  agricultural 
experience,  Farmer  Smith's  experiments 
in  growing  it  in  the  dark  were  at  first  the 
subject  of  some  derision  from  the  real 
"Top-o'-the-Ozarks"  farmers.  But,  as 
time  went  on  and  it  was  discovered  that 
rhubarb  thrived  and  grew  amazingly  in  the 
cave,  this  derision  changed  to  congratula- 
ion,  and  in  some  instances  to  envy,  for 
the  outdoor  vegetable  growers  who  lacked 
underground  fields  learned  that  Smith  was 
heating  them  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  advance  any  scienti- 
fic reason  as  to  why  rhubarb  thrives  so 
well  in  the  dark,  but  simply  says:  "I  found 
that  rhubarb  stalks  grew  about  an  inch  a 
day.  I  picked  out  individual  stalks  and 
kept  tab  on  them,  finding  that  in  twenty- 
one  days  a  stalk  had  grown  twenty-two 
inches.  The  plant  is  firm,  and  juicy,  of  a 
more  attractive  pinkness  than  when  grown 
mtside." 

On  surface  farms  rhubarb  requires  culti- 
vation to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  to  let 
moisture  in  about  the  roots.  In  the  cave 
this  is  not  necessary,  as  there  are  no  weeds 
and  the  native  moisture  is  sufficient  to  give 
growth.  That  even  temperature  of  sixty 
degrees,  regardless  of  outside  weather  condi- 
tions, gives  cave  farming  freedom  from 
the  ills  that  affect  plants  exposed  to  cold, 
heat,  wind  and  rain. 

"This  cave,"  in  the  words  of  Farmer 
Smith,  "is  a  natural  storage  house  for  such 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  require  an  even 
tmperature  high  enough  to  keep  them 
from  freezing  and  a  degree  of  moisture 
that  will  not  cause  sprouting.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes are  the  most  profitable  for  storage. 
Many  farmers  hereabouts  raise  large  crops 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  for  twenty  miles 
around  they  bring  their  product  for  storage 
in  this  cave. 

To  Make  the  Drowned 
Breathe 

Method   More   Safe   and  Less   Exhausting 
Than  Silvester's  Arm  Pumping. 


Certain  simple  facts  regarding  the  func-  ! 
tion  of  breathing,  once  impressed  on  the 
mind,  will  guide  one  in  the  proper  course 
of  procedure  for  the  resuscitation  of  a 
drowned  person,  says  William  Brady,  M.D., 
in  the  Technical  World  Magazine. 

The  common  method  of  artificial  respira-  ! 
tion  by  pumping  the  arms  is  so  intricate 
in  technic  that  the  average  bystander,  yes, 
even  the  average  physician,  is  quite  unable 
to  apply  it  with  any  effectiveness  on  the 
spur  of  emergency. 

To  begin  with,  everybody  knows  that 
the  lungs  and  chest  wall  are  elastic  enough 
to  permit  expansion  and  contraction — in- 
take and  output  of  air.  When  the  chest 
expands,  air  is  drawn  into  the  elastic  bags 
within;  and  when  the  chest  contracts,  air 


is  squeezed  out  of  the  elastic  air  bags; 
therefore,  in  a  condition  of  rest,  the  elastic 
lungs  are  like  an  ordinary  bellows — capable 
of  drawing  in  or  blowing  out  air  by  the 
application  of  external  force. 

Now,  the  chest  movements  may  be  readily 
performed  on  a  dead  body  by  manipula- 
tion, and  the  several  modes  of  artificial 
respiration  are  designed  to  mimic  the  nat- 
ural excursions  of  the  chest  in  life.     There 
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is  a  wide  variance  in  the  actual  amount 
of  air  pumped  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  by 
the  different  methods  in  vogue,  and  for- 
tunately, it  has  been  found  that  the  sim- 
plest method  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
in  this  important  respect. 

Silvester's  artificial  respiration,  pumping 
the  chest  by  means  of  the  subject's  arms, 
is  the  one  commonly  advised  by  first  aid 
instructors,  although  it  is  the  least  effec- 
tive of  all  known  methods,  even  in  expert 
medical  hands.  To  apply  it  successfully 
three  persons  are  required — one  to  work 
the  arms,  one  to  hold  the  tongue  so  that 
it  cannot  fall  back  and  obstruct  the  larynx, 
and  one  to  hold  the  subject's  legs  so  that 
the  body  cannot  slide  along  the  ground 
as  the  operator  pulls  on  the  arms.  The 
strongest  man  will  soon  become  exhausted 
by  the  severe  muscular  exertion  required  to 
manipulate  the  arms,  and  relays  are  im- 
peratively necessary  if  the  pumping  has  to 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  More- 
over, the  supine  position  of  the  subject 
prevents  water  from  running  out  of  the 
chest.  And  to  stop  and  "roll  the  sub- 
ject on  a  barrel"  would  necessitate  inter- 
ruption of  the  respiration — if,  indeed,  there 
were  a  barrel  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
there. 

Exhaustive  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London  in  1890  showed  that,  whereas 
in  ordinary  quiet  breathing  the  average 
adult  inhales  and  exhales  between  five 
thousand  and  six  thousand  cubic  centime- 
tres of  air  (between  five  and  six  quarts), 
pumping  the  chest  by  Silvester's  method 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  eighteen  times  per 
minute  gave  an  interchange  of  only  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  air.  This 
means  that  the  subject  is  getting  but  half 
the  chance  he  should  have. 

The  simple  method  to  be  described  was 
found  to  furnish  the  full  amount  of  air 
exchange  required  by  the  body — six  quarts 
per  minute.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was 
shown  to  answer  automatically  several  in- 
dications not  met  by  the  arm-pumping  me- 
thod, and  to  avoid  certain  dangers  of  that 
method  in  untrained  hands.  More  impor- 
tant still,  one  person — the  frailest  child  of 
reasonable  age — can  apply  it  effectively 
and  without  the  slightest  fatigue  for  hours 
at  a  time,  if  need  be. 

It  is  called  the  prone-pressure  method, 
or  Schafer's  artificial  respiration.  It  is  ap- 
plied as  follows:  Let  the  subject  lie  prone 
(on  the  abdomen)  with  the  face  turned  to 
one  side  and  the  hands  palm  down  on  the 
ground  beside  the  face  where  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way.  Then  kneel  or  squat  either 
beside  or  astraddle  the  subject,  facing  his 
head.  Place  the  palms  of  your  hands  upon 
his  lower  ribs  and  press  down  toward  the 
ground  by  swaying  the  weight  of  your  body 
forward  for  about  three  seconds.  Then 
rest  for  two  seconds.  Repeat  at 
this  rate — twelve  times  a  minute — as 
long  as  necessary  to  start  voluntary  breath- 
ing, or  at  least  half  an  hour  in  the  case 
of  a  drowned  person  before  giving  up. 
Simple,  isn't  it?  That's  all  there  is^to  it. 
No  excitement,  no  likelihood  of  doing  harm, 
no  exhausting  fatigue,  no  need  for  the  pro- 
verbial barrel.  The  posture  takes  the  place 
of  the  barrel. 

The  principle  of  Schafer's  method  is 
that,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs 
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CHILDREN  ENJOY 

Puddings,  cakes,  candies  and  syrup  flavored  with 

MAPLEINE 

It  makes  a  change  for  them,  especially  if  they  seem  to  tire  of  everyday  milk 

puddings. 

MAPLEINE  SAUCE  is  another  good  thing  ;  pour  it  over  the  left-over  cakes 

puddings,  and  see  how  readily  they  will  eat  every  morsel. 

Grocers  sell  MAPLEINE,  50c.  for  2-oz.  bottle.  If  not,  write  our  brokers, 
F.  E.  ROBSON,  25  Front  Street  East,  Toronto;  or  ask  us  for  a  sample. 
Send  a  2c.  stamp. 

CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  2c.  Stamp  for  Mapleine  Cook  Book. 


•^ 


COME  AND  SEE 

AT  THE 

Canadian  National  Exhibition 

The  "Continental" 
Cream  Separator 

The   final   model   of  a  well-known 
European  separator  factory. 

The  construction  of  the  "Continental" 

is  a    striking    innovation   and   superior 

to  any  separator  on  the  market. 

COME  AND  SEE 

You  will  be  a  "Continental*    enthusiast. 

Marburg  Brothers 

Empire  Building,  64  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


Phone  Main  2592 


We  are  looking  for  energetic  and  reli- 
able agents  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
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UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 
Premier  Boys'  School  of  Canada 

Founded    1S20    by    SIR   JOHN  COLBORNE, 
GOVERNOR  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  modern  buildings.  50  acres  playing  and  athletic 
fields,  with  rinks,  gymnasium  and  full  equipment.  Specially  constructed  detached  infirm- 
ary, with  resident  nurse.  Summer  Camp  at  Lake  Temagami,  conducted  by  the  Physical 
Instructor  of  the  College,  trains  boys  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  open. 
SUCCESSES  1912  Scholarships  2,  Honours  (Matriculation)  23,  Pass  Matriculation  12, 
Royal    Military   College    Passes   5.      All    particulars  and  historical  sketch  on  application. 

Autumn  term  begins  September  11th,  1913, 10a.m.   Boarders  return  on  the  10th. 

Arnold  Morphy,  Bursar 


Western  Canada  College,  Calgary,  Alberta 


By  charter,  strictly  un- 
denom  inational,  but 
strongly  Christian.  Old- 
est and  lareest  Boys' 
Residential  and  Day 
School  between  Winni- 
peg and  Vancouver. 

Preparation  for  Univer- 
s  i  t  i  e  s,  Royal  Military 
College  and  commercial 
life.  General  education 
courses. 

Splendid  grounds.  Com  - 
plete  gymnasium.  Strong 
discipline. 


^Calendar  and   all   information  fromjD*<.   A.  U.  iviacK/Vt,,   rriocipai,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Preparation  for  Universities,  Business  and  Royal  Military  College.  UPPER  and  LOWER 
SCHOOLS.  University  Honors:  First  Place— Graduation  Medicine— University  of  Toronto  1912  and  1913.  First  Place— Graduating 
Year— Royal   Military   College  1913.     Calendar  sent  on   application.      Autumn    term   commences   Sept.    11,   1913. 

BEV.     I).     BRUCE    MACDONALO.     M.A..    LL.D. 


Don't  Wait  Until  Your  Ship  Comes  In 

or  your  hopes  may  be  wrecked.  Many  young  persons  find  themselves  dis- 
qualified and  incompetent  just  when  they  should  be  realizing  their  highest  am- 
bitions— but  they  waited — a  fatal  mistake. 

THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL 

trains  young  people  to  be  ready  for  the  higher  positions.  We  train  young  men 
and  women  for  business  careers,  and  are  proud  of  our  successful  students. 

Your  ship  may  never  come  in  but  we  can  launch  you  on  the  road  to  success. 
Our  booklet  tells  you  how. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY— IT  IS  FREE. 

The  Kennedy  School,  570  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 


and  the  chest  wall,  when  you  bear  down 
upon  the  lower  ribs  you  drive  out  air,  and 
the  rebound  when  you  release  the  pres- 
sure draws  in  fresh  air  to  take  its  place 
at  the  rate  of  a  pint  per  movement.  Mean- 
while the  pressure  of  the  abdomen  on  the 
ground  aids  by  crowding  the  viscera  up- 
ward against  the  diaphragm  in  a  sort  of 
inverted  imitation  of  the  natural  behavior 
of  that  important  breathing  muscle  in  lifej 
The  arm-pumping  method  makes  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  paralyzed  dia- 
phragm. 

This  simple  prone-pressure  method, 
moreover,  obviates  the  danger  of  fractur- 
ing a  brittle  rib,  or  of  causing  injury  to 
the  liver,  which  is  always  greatly  engorged 
and  sometimes  ruptured  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  untrained  persons  with  Silvester's 
method.  The  water  and  mucus  in  lungs 
and  mouth  may  easily  run  out  with  the 
subject  in  the  prone  position.  Thus  all  the 
secondary  conditions  are  met  by  this  simple 
method. 

Everyone  should  try  this  little  maneuver 
on  an  accommodating  subject  just  to  see 
how  easy  it  is.  And  bearing  in  mind  its 
simplicity  and  scientifically  demonstrated 
efficiency,  the  reader  who  has  persevered 
thus  far  knows  precisely  what  to  do  to  re- 
suscitate the  drowned. 

The  prone-pressure  method  may  not  be 
so  dramatic  and  picturesque  as  the  wild 
struggle  with  the  arms,  but  like  many  other 
simple  improvements  over  cumbersome 
technics  of  old,  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
make  the  drowned  breathe.  We  can  af- 
ford to  sacrifice  the  spectacular  for  the 
efficient. 


Books  for  the  Farm 

SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT.  BY  WILLIAM  E.  RICH 
and  William  B.  Cox.  This  is  the  most  complete  and 
exhaustive  work  of  the  kiud  ever  published  on 
squab  raising.  It  is  not  a  book  of  second-hand 
references,  but  contains  the  hard-earned  experience* 
of  the  authors.  Every  detail  of  thir  mthods  of  selec- 
ting', breeding,  feeding,  killing  and  marketing  squabs 
is  given  in  plain,  simple  language,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  all  taken  from  the  home  plant  01  Mr. 
Rice,  in  New  Jersey.  The  plans  and  specifications 
for  building,  etc.,  are  as  complete  as  an  expert  archi- 
tect could  make  them.  Illustrated.  150  pages.  5x7 
inches.  Cloth.  $0.50.  Technical  Book  Department, 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ALFALFA.  HISTORY,  CULTIVA- 
tlon  and  Merits.  Its  Uses  as  a  Forage  and  Fertilizer. 
The  appearance  of  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn's  little 
book  on  alfalfa  a  few  years  ago  has  been  a  profit 
reevlation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
Information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume  which  is.  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this   forage    crop     published    anywhere.      Illustrated. 

336  pages.  6%x9  inches.  Cloth.  $2.00.  Technical 
Book  Department,  MocLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  Uni- 
versity  Ave.,    Toronto. 

CLOVERS    AND     HOW     TO     GROW      THEM.     BT 

Thomas  Shaw.  This  is  the  first  book  published 
which  treats  on  the  growth,  cultivation  and  treat- 
ment of  clovers  as  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  which  takes  up  the 
entire  subject  in  a  systematic  way  and  consecutive 
sequence.  The  importance  of  clover  In  the  economy 
of  the  farm  is  so  great  that  an  exhaustive  work  on 
this  subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  students 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  by  all  who  are  Interested 
In    the    tilling    of   the    soil.      Illustrated.     5x7    inches. 

337  pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $1.00.  Technical  Book  De- 
partment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University 
Ave.,   Toronto. 

BOOKKEEPING  FOR  FARMERS.  BY  T.  CLARK 
Atkeson.  To  which  is  added  The  Stockbridge  Sys- 
tem of  Accounts.  The  methods  outlined  in  this 
pamphlet '  are  so  simple  that  any  person  having  a 
f:i  ir  knowledge  of  arithmetic  can  keep  the  farm  rec- 
ords so  that  he  will  know  what  each  product  has 
cost  him.  and  which  crop  and  line  of  farming  is 
paving  the  best.  5x7  inches.  Paper,  $0.25.  Techni- 
cal Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143 
University  Ave..  Toronto. 
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THIS  WATCH  FREE 


HOMER- WARREN  CO. 


Oept.  154 


TO  ANY 
BOY 

This  "Railroad 
King"  Watch  is 
an  a  b  s  o  lutely 
guaranteed  time- 
keeper. It  is 
stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  double 
dust-proof  back, 
and  will  be  giv- 
en in  either 
nickel  or  gold 
finish  case.  Re- 
gular  man's 
size.  Send  as 
your  name  and 
address,  and  we 
will  send  you  30 
sets  of  Floral, 
Greeting,  Birth- 
day, and  other 
post-cards  to  sell 
at  10  cents  a  set 
(six  b  e  a  utiful 
cards  in  each 
set).  When  sold 
send  us  the 
money,  and  we 
will  send  you 
the     watch,     all 


TORONTO  charges  prepaid. 


CAN   YOU 

expect  to  advance  if  you  don't  put  forth  an  effort. 
You  can  become  a  first  class  Ad.  Writer  in  three 
months  by  studying  our  lessons  at  home  during 
your  spare  time 

The  enHrt  cost  It  onbj  $30.  payable  monthly. 
Shall  we  send  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


USE  STONE'S 


FERTILIZERS 

to  increase  your  crops 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

WILLIAM  STONE  SONS,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Safe  Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of 
Canada  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  Canadian  in- 
vestments. 

Each  week  it  gives 
much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian 
companies;  also  reliable 
m  bond  and  stock 
iss  es  mining  stocks  and 
real  eslate  conditions. 

INVESTORS'  TN- 

I  "i:\l.\Tln\    BUREAU 
ind 
answers  by  letter    all    in- 
i  -i  merits. 

V\  triple  copy  and 

?pec  -  subsei  iption  offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 


The  Only  School  of  Its  Kind  in  Canada 

Dominion  School  of  Nursing  and  Massage,  Limited 

Young  women  who  cannot  spend   the  long  period  In  a  hospital,  but   who   wish   to   become  nurses 
can   be  trained  at  this  School. 

Those   living   at   the   school    home   are   under   supervision    of   a   trained    nurse.     We   train    as   con- 
valescence  nurses,   not   hospital   graduates. 

NO  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES— 
You   cannot   learn  by   correspondence. 

Evening  classes  for  those  engaged   during  the  day. 

A  course  is  also  given   in  Massage  by  a  certificated   Masseuse,  and  Lectures  by  City  Physicians 
on   Anatomy,   Physiology,   etc. 

Young    women    interested    in    nursing    as    a    profession    should    write 
for    particulars    and    terms,    which    are    moderate.      Write    us    to-day. 

ool  of  Nursing  and  Massage,  Limited,  263  College  Street,  Toronto 


St.  Margaret's  College,  Toronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC  COURSE  from  Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation  and  First  Year  Work. 
MUSIC,    ART,  DOMESTIC   SCIENCE,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— Cricket,   Tennis, 
Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  Swimming  Bath. 


SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  AFTER  HOLIDAYS,  September  10th,  1913. 

Write  for  Prospectus. 
Mrs.  George  Dickson,  President  Miss  J.  E.  MacDonald,  B.  A.,  Princip 
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Wt#tmin$ttv  College 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls  in  a  beautiful    location,    opposite  Queen's 
Park,  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Pupils   prepared   for    Senior    Matriculation,    Music      Art    and    Physical    Education. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  develop  the  highest  (ype  of  true  womanhood. 

Calendar  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  A.  PATERSON,  K.C.  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY 

President  Principal 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame 

The  object  of  the  training  we  give  is  to  develop  the  all-round  character  and  to  fit  our 
pupils  for  successful  careers  in  business  or  professional  callings.  Pupils  are  prepared  for 
High  Schools,  Faculties  of  Education  and  for  University  Matriculation,  also  Civil  Service 
Examinations. 

FOR   FURTHER   PARTICULARS  AND  TERMS,  APPLY  TO  THE 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 
Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame         -         KINGSTON,  Ontario 


FORTUNES  IN  SUCCESSFUL  SONGS 

I'VE  PAID  THOUSANDS  IN  ROYALTIES 

Send  your  song  poems  or  musical  compositions  to  me 
for  acceptance.  I'll  publish  under  a  60  per  cent,  royalty 
contract.  1  composed  and  published  "Wedding  of  the 
Winds"  waltzes.  Million  copies  sold.  Dozens  of  my 
publications  are  "FAMOUS  HITS."  Established  16 
years. 

DON'T  PAIL  TO  SECURE  MY  FREE  BOOKLET. 
JOHN    T.  HALL,  28  Columbus    Circle,  New  York 


sorry.— "Is    Part    IV.    the 
last     book     of     your     German 
course?     I    am    enjoying   It   so 
much  that,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  finish  It." 
R.   C.  C.   Holden,  Alta. 

To    profit   by   any    study   one    must   enjoy   the    work. 

Latin,    French,    German,    Spanish,    by    mull. 

L'.Yt  ADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,    41G    Bank    St.,    Ottawa. 
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Are  you  classed  with  the  $12  a  week  man  or  are  you  on  the  way  of  becoming  a  $50 
man.  Don't  he  content  with  a  low  salary  all  your  life.  Qualify  now — develop  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  brains  and  earn  more  money. 

The  Canada  Business  College 

trains  young  men  and  women  to  rise  above  the  low  wage  standard  and  helps  them  to 
make  a  successful  start  on  the  road  to  success.      Make  a  start  now.      Let  us  help  you. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  AND  LEARN  HOW. 
SEND  US  A  POSTCARD  TODAY. 

CANADA    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 


Hamilton,  Ontario. 


Oscar  Main,  Principal 


"-♦ 


Building  Castles 

Building   castles   in    the  air   never   made   a   manjj  successful.      Success   is   built  on   a 
Solid  Foundation. 

A  thorough   business  training  is  the  best   foundation  for  young  men  and  women   to 
build   upon. 

We  successfully  train  young  men  and  women  for  a  business  career  and  help  ambitious 
people  to  obtain  better  positions  with  large  salaries.      Let  us  help  you. 

Write  for  our  booklet  which  shows  "The  Value  of  a  Proficient  Training" 
Sent  to  you  free.      Write  for  it 

British   American    Business    College 

Y.M.C.A.    BUILDING,    YONGE    STREET,    TORONTO,    ONTARIO 


ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 

College  Re-Opens,  Wednesday,   1st  October,   1913 

N.B. — A  short   course  on  the  Surgical  and    Medical  Treatment  of  Wild    Animals  in 

Confinement  will  be  given  as  a  New  Subject  this  Year. 

CALENDAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.Sc,  Principal 


The  Little  Color  Touches 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

the  Christinases  when  someone,  usually 
mother,  took  such  pains  to  see  that 
everyone  had  a  good  time.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  older  we  grow,  the 
more  clinging  are  the  memories  of  the 
times  we  had  at  home,  and  is  that  not 
reason  enough  why  children  should 
have  their  best  times  there,  why  they 
should  have  mingled  with  its  happiness 
the  deepest  impression  of  reverence  for 
the  things  not  material,  but  really 
worth  while,  the  things  that  color  lifet 
Harold  Bell  Wright,  in  his  book,  * '  Their 
Yesterdays,"  pictures  vividly  how 
these  impressions  are  the  greatest  safe- 
guard a  man  or  woman  can  have  to 
pilot  them  through  the  things  that 
come  to  every  life,  occupation  and 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  dreams 
and  religion  and  temptation,  and  fail- 
ure and  success  and  love.  Always  their 
salvation  lies  in  the  inspiration  of  their 
yesterdays. 

The  almighty  dollar  may  be  both 
necessary  and  alluring.  The  demands 
of  what  we  call  our  work  may  be 
strenuous,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  little  color  touches. 


Hot  Weather  Foods 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  HOME  PRODUCTS. 

The  simplest  summer  dessert  is  raw 
fruit  with  cream  and  sugar.  This,  of 
course,  means  little  work  for  the  cook, 
and,  where  good  cream  can  be  had,  and 
this  is,  or  should  always  be  the  case  on 
the  farm,  we  have  a  well  balanced  dish. 
The  fruit  is  cooling  and  refreshing, 
while  the  cream  and  sugar  supply  con- 
siderable food  material.  But  partly  for 
the  sake  of  variety — and  at  no  other 
time  of  the  year  is  variety  so  important 
as  during  the  warm  days  when  the  appe- 
tite naturally  needs  an  outside  stimulus 
— we  must  not  neglect  the  nourishing 
and  easily  digested  custai  ds,  creams,  and 
endless  variety  of  milk  and  egg  puddings 
which  may  be  cooked  with  the  morning 
fire,  and  served  cold  or  frozen  as  a  des- 
sert for  dinner  or  tea.  Then  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  farm-house  should  not 
be  supplied  with  an  ice  cream  freezer, 
and  the  most  tempting  and  wholesome 
desserts  served  during  the  hot  weather. 
We  no  longer  look  upon  ice  cream  as  a 
vicious  luxury  to  be  avoided  by  the 
prudent,  but  as  a  wholesome,  and  re- 
freshing food,  and  when  made  in  the 
home  dairy  there  need  be  no  fear  of  pto- 
maines. This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  country  homemaker.  She  has  the 
best  of  fresh  wholesome  food  products 
within  her  reach,  and  she  realizes  that 
the  feeding  of  her  own  family  means 
more  to  her  than  the  more  remunerative 
catering  to  market  demands. 
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Between  Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the 
Women  and  Girls 

By  Genevieve 

This  drawer  is  open  for  questions  on 
any  topic  of  interest  to  women  and 
girls,  the  home,  its  furnishing  and 
care,  cookery,  laundry,  simple  enter- 
taining in  the  country  home,  child  wel- 
fare, and  especially  girls'  problems. 
This  drawer  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Chapman,  a  graduate  of  Macdonald 
Institute,  and  all  correspondence  will 
receive  careful  consideration.  Send  your 
letters  along — anything  that  interests 
you,  or  anything  that  you  know  would 
be  of  interest  to  someone  else.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Address  "Genevieve,"  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine,   143-149    University    Ave.,    Toronto. 


THE  BACON  OR  LARDER  BEETLE. 

The  women  of  this  neighborhood  have 
been  troubled  a  great  deal  this  spring  by 
a  black  bug  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long 
with  a  broad  brown  stripe  across  its  back. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  institute  we  de- 
cided to  send  you  a  specimen  and  see  if 
you  could  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  it, 
so  I  am  enclosing  one  for  your  inspection. 
Mrs.  J.  McA.— Ont. 

I  sent  the  specimen  to  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  of  the  O.A.C.,  and  am  indebt- 
ed to  Prof.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune  for  the  fol- 
lowing information:  "The  specimen  that 
you  enclose  is  called  the  Bacon  or  Larder 
Beetle  (Dermestes  lardarins).  This  beetle 
feeds  upon  any  fatty  or  greasy  material, 
and  also  upon  food  products  of  various 
kinds,  being  sometimes  found  in  flour  or 
meal.  Cakes  that  are  made  with  butter  are 
also  attacked.  In  its  grub  stage  it  is  a 
hairy  creature  somewhat  disagreeable  in  ap- 
pearance and  feeds  in  the  same  way  as  the 
adult.  There  is  unfortunately  no  simple 
remedy  for  these  creatures  as  they  have  no 
particular  feeding  place,  but  may  be  found 
anywhere  attacking  whatever  suitable  ma- 
terials come  to  hand.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  kill  any  beetles  that  may 
be  found  and  to  frequently  clean  out  pan- 
tries and  cupboards  that  they  have  infested, 
scrubbing  the  woodwork  with  water  as 
hot  as  possible.  It  might  be  found  useful 
to  lay  a  greasy  bone  in  any  cupboard 
where  they  have  been  found,  to  attract  the 
insects,  and  then  they  can  easily  be  de- 
stroyed. We  find  them  a  very  great 
nuisance  in  our  insect  cabinets  which  they 
sometimes  succeed  in  entering,  and  destroy 
the  bodies  of  the  specimens. 

EGGS  IN  WATERGLASS. 

.  I  saw  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  a  recipe 
telling  how  to  preserve  eggs  with  water- 
glass,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  eggs  are 
to  remain  in  the  liquid  or  to  be  taken  out 
afterwards  and  cased. 

Mrs.  B.  M.,  Mission  City,  B.C. 

This  letter  has,  of  course,  been  answered, 
but  in  case  any  other  reader  has  been  in 
doubt  over  this  point,  we  publish  the  re- 
ply.   The  eggs  are  left  in  the  waterglass  in 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

'       WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


COMFORT  SOAP 

Is  good  soap 


THAT'S  WHY  MOST  PEOPLE  USE  IT 


Positively  The  Largest  Sale  In  Canada 


Save  the  Wrappers  and  Send  for  a 
Premium  Catalogue 


Have  You  Noticed  the  Advantages  of 


K< 


TRADE 


Note    the    Patented    Flexible   Lip9    that    relieve    all    strain   at   the    front   fold.      Also 
Reinforced    Buttonhole,    and    Patentd    Slit,    which    prevents    pressure    of    button    upon 
the  neck.     It    is   linen,   and   retains  its   linen   appearance. 
Made  in   the  most  stylish  shapes. 

These    improvements    over    other    collars    mean      longer    wear,    no    fuss— they    keep 
their   shape. 

Buy    one    at    your    dealer's,    or    send    25c,    giving    the    style    and    size    desired,    for 
sample   collar. 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY  AND  THAT  THE  BEST 

Made  in  Canada 

THE    PARSONS    &    PARSONS    CANADIAN    CO. 

104  MAIN  STREET.  HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 
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What  of  That  Mortgage  I 

with  its  ever-recurring  interest  and  instalment  dates?  Does  it  keep 
you  hustling  to  meet  the  payments  as  they  become  due?  Think 
what  would  happen  should  the  responsibility  of  meeting  them  fall 
on  your  widow.  Could  she  do  it?  See  that  the  contingency  is  pro- 
vided for  by  insurance  in 

The    Manufacturers    Life 

Insurance  Company 

Assets         -----         $16,000,000.00 

Insurance  -        -         -         -  75,000,000.00 

Special  Rates  to  Total  Abstainers. 


Head  Office 


Toronto 


Ask   yourself   this  question: — 
Why  should  any  piano  be  called 

"Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value" 

Now  think  !  That  claim  must  be  eitiier  true  or  not 
true.  Twelve  hundred  Canadian  families  proved  its 
truth  to  their  own  satisfaction  last  year.  They  wrote 
direct  to  us  for  the  proofs.  They  made  a  thorough 
investigation,  and  they  satisfied  themselves,  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,   that  the 

Sherlock-Manning 
Twentieth  Century  Piano 

was  one  of  the  world's  few  great  instruments — by 
all  odds  the  world's  best  piano  at  the  price.  So 
they  endorsed  our  claim  in  a  practical  manner  by 
buying  1,200  Slurlock-Manning  pianos.  If  you  are 
thinking  about  buying  a  piano,  why  not  investigate 
our  claims  for  yourself?  Just  write  asking  us  to 
prove  two  points  to  you  :  First,  that  the  Sherlock- 
Manning  is  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value." 
Second,  that  the  Sherlock-Manning  is  one  of  the 
world's  best   pianos. 

Important:    We'll   prove  these  claims  t.'ue,  and   show  how   you   may  own  this  superb 
instrument  and  save  $100.      Write  to-day;  42 

SHERLOCK-MANNING    PIANO   COMPANY 


Style    105 


LONDON 


(Xo  street  address  necessary 


CANADA 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to    purchase    your   wants    from    houses  advertising  in   "Farmer's 
Magazine."    They  represent  the  good  houses  in  their  particular  line. 

Progressive  manufacturers  usually  have  the  best  values.     Progres- 
sive manufacturers  advertise. 


a  cool  place  or  where  the  temperature  will 
not  go  above  sixty  degrees.  They  will  keep 
well  this  way  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

CURRANT  LEAVES  TURNING  WHITE. 

What  causes  currant  leaves  to  turn 
white,  and  how  can  the  trouble  be  reme- 
died? J.  B.  T.— Ont| 

The  probable  cause  of  the  loss  of  color  in 
the  currant  leaves  is  the  work  of  Plant  Lice 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Any  leaf 
that  is  blistered  and  discolored  above  is 
sure  to  be  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  these 
small  creatures  on  the  under  side  where 
they  are  busily  employed  in  sucking  out  the 
juices.  The  remedy  for  these  insects  is  to 
spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  strong 
soapsuds,  the  latter  is  preferable  until  after 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  The  difficulty 
s  to  apply  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.  feiioulu  i  oev  wrong  in  this  conjec- 
ture, you  might  send  me  specimens  of  leaves 
that  have  turned  white.  I  have  consulted 
professional   authority  on  the  question. 


PRESERVING    GINGER. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  directions  if  you 
know  of  a  way  of  making  "Preserved  Gin- 
ger" at  home,  such  as  is  purchased  in  the 
little  Chinese  jars.  I  have  also  seen  it  in 
bottles,  put  up,  I  think  by  the  Pure  Gol< 
Company.  I  should  like  to  try  to  make 
it.  Mrs.  J.  B.— Sask. 

The  ingredients  required  are  Green  Gin- 
ger, sugar  and  water.  Put  the  ginger,  reg- 
ularly, every  night  and  morning  into  fresh 
boiling  water,  for  two  weeks.  Remove  the 
outside  skin  with  a  sharp  knife,  boil  the 
ginger  in  water  till  it  is  quite  soft,  and  slice 
it  in  thin  slices.  Make  a  syrup  of  one 
pound  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  clarify 
it,  and  put  the  ginger  in  it.  Boil  until  i 
is  clear. 


MOTHERS 'S  PROBLEMS. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  age  to 
start  a  child  to  school? 

How  is  the  best  way  to  train  a  child  to 
be  affectionate?  A  Mother — N.S. 

Authorities  are  pretty  generally  agre 
on  the  point  that  a  child  will  make  better 
progress  if  he  is  not  started  to  school 
least  before  the  age  of  seven  years.  If 
child  is  nervous  or  delicate  and  would 
have  to  walk  a  distance  to  school  it  would 
be  safer  to  put  off  the  time  of  starting 
for  even  a  little  longer.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  the  children  learn  unconsciously 
before  they  start  to  school  at  all,  and  the 
confinement  for  hours  at  a  time  is  certain- 
ly not  the  most  conducive  to  the  physical 
well  being  of  a  child  of  five  or  even  six 
years.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
kindergarten  work  which  is  really  just  su- 
pervised play. 

A  child  that  has  been  loved,  is  naturally 
affectionate,  which  means  that  practically 
all  children  are  affectionate.  The  reason 
that  many  of  them  do  not  appear  so,  is 
because  they  have  not  been  taught  a  proper 
respect  and  reverence  for  their  parents. 
They  have  missed   the   old-fashioned   firm- 
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ness  of  discipline,  and  because  they  have 
not     learned  self-control        they        appear 
rude       and       ill-tempered,       and      lacking 
in       affection.       Then       we       have        the 
opposite  extreme    where    they     have     had 
I  nothing   but      discipline.      Love     has     not 
!  been  shown  to  them  so  if  they  do  feel  it 
i  inside  they  don't  know  how  to  express  it. 
j  The    ideal,    I    think,    is    found    where     the 
|  mother  who  loves   her   children   the  most, 
1  does  not  cater  to  them,  but  teaches  them, 
'  from   the   time   they  can  pick  up  a  hand- 
kerchief for  her,  to  show  the  deference  due 
to    motherhood.     It    is    easy   to   teach   this 
to    little    children.      There    is    little    cause 
to  worry  over  the  affection;  the  trouble  is 
just  to  get  the  expression  of  it.     We  would 
be  glad  to  hear  more  on  the  subject  from 
experienced  mothers  if  they  would  care  to 
give  us  some  suggestions  through  the  Ques- 
tion Drawer. 

TO  INTEREST  GIRLS  IN  THE 
WOMEN'S   INSTITUTES. 

How  can  we  get  the  girls  and  young 
women  of  the  community  interested  in  the 
Women's  Institute?      Mrs.  D.  W.  C— Ont. 

I  am  glad  you  submitted  this  question  as 
I  have  found  that  the  problem  is  troubling 
the  officers  and  members  of  a  great  many 
institutes  throughout  the  province.  There 
are  several  plans  which  might  be  adopted. 
If  the  programme  of  each  meeting  would 
contain  some  item  of  vital  interest  to  girls 
their  attendance  would  likely  be  obtained. 
All  girls,  even  the  best  girls,  are  not  al- 
ways interested  in  practical  problems  of 
housekeeping,  sanitation,  and  child  train- 
ing. That  will  come  naturally,  it  must  not 
be  forced.  But  the  majority  of  girls  are 
enthusiastic  over  fancy  work,  candy-mak- 
ing and  books.  Why  not  have  one  pro- 
gramme, during  the  year,  preferably  for 
the  November  meeting  on  "Christmas  Pres- 
ents." provided  entirely  by  the  young 
women  and  girls  ?  This  can  be  made  very 
interesting  if  a  few  demonstrations  are 
given,  or  work  done  at  home,  exhibited. 
For  the  regular  meetings,  if  the  girls  can- 
not take  part  in  the  heavier  part  of  the 
programmes  they  may  be  persuaded  to  sup- 
ply music  and  readings  and  so  get  the 
habit  of  attendance.  Another  scheme 
which  arouses  the  sympathy  of  the  young 
people  is  to  have  every  year  a  garden  party 
in  the  summer,  and  a  social  in  the  winter 
to  which  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  neighborhood  are  invited  to  have 
a  good  social  time.  One  plan  that  has 
never  failed.  1  think,  to  interest  the  girls, 
and  young  women  is  for  the  institute  to 
secure  a  demonstration  lecture  course  in 
domestic  science  or  sewing.  The  attend- 
ance is  usually  made  up  chiefly  of  young 
people  and  after  this  they  do  not  feel  like 
going  hack  on  the  Institute.  This  summer 
I  -,i\\  the  rather  novel  idea  carried  out,  of 
making  an  institute  quilt  and  presenting  it 
to  the  first  girl  married  from  the  member- 
ship. Possibly  this  mighl  be  a  means  of 
interesting  the   young  women. 


® 

From  the  Provincial  nursery  in  Norfolk 
350,000  plants  were  sent  out  for  experi- 
mental purposes  in  1912,  and  the  nursery 
now  includes  980,000  plants  and  about 
500,000  seedlings. 


THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,!LL.D./D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000. 


Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000. 


Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


Pure  Warm  Air  vs.  "Cooked"  Air 

STEAM  and  hot  water  heating  systems,  with  rad- 
iators in  every  room,  simply  warm  stagnant  air 
over  and  over  again.  Such  methods  are  condemn 
ed  by  people  who  have  regard  to  health  and  sanita- 
tion. 

The  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  provides  for  an 
even  circulation  of  pure,  warm  air  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  building  by  means  of  the  Kelsey  Positive 
Cap   Attachment. 

This  new  feature  in  a  warm  air  heating  system  is 
found  only  the  Kelsey.  It  insures  good  ventilation 
with  thorough  heating.  It  safeguards  health  besides 
providing  for  comfort. 

And  because  of  its  special  form  of  construction  that 
gives  it  61  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  for  1  square 
ft.  of  grade  surface  the  Kelsey  warms  two  or  three 
times  as  much  air  as  an  ordinary  furnace  and  circulates 
it  more  uniformly. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  Pure  Air  Heating  Sys- 
tem write  for  our  booklet,  "Achievements  in  Modern 
Heating   and  Ventilation." 

The  Jas.  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brockville,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Feed   Waste   is   Money   Lost 

'The  importance  of  crushing  '_u;iin  cannol  be  Over  estimated. 
Stock  raiser-  ivalizr  the  benefit  of  properly  crushed  grain.  The 
Champion  Oat  Crusher  is  indispensible  to  the  farmer  who 
desires  to  keep  Ins  animals  in  thorough  condition. 
KEEP  YOUR  FEED  EXPENSES  DOWN. 
The  Champion  makes  a  big  saving  in  your  feed  expenses.  This 
i-  no  delicate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order;  is  easily  oper- 
ated  and  will  give  long  service     simple     durable. 

VALUABLE    INFORMATION    IS    CONTAINED    IN    OUR 
CIRCULAR.      IT   IS    FREE— WRITE     FOR    IT     TO-DAY. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


Joliette,  Quebec 
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WAittemores 

If    &Roe  Polishes 

i  incst    Quality.     Largest    Variety. 
They  meet  every  requirement  for  cleaning  and 
lolishing    shoes    of   all    kinds    and    colors. 


'•(iILT  EDGE."  The  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing 
that  positively  contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes 
Ladies'  ami  Children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines 
without   rubbing,  25c.     "FRENCH   GLOSS,"  10c. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  A  1.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with 
a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.     "BABY  ELITE"  size,  10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.  "STAR" 
size,  10c. 

"BULLY  SHINE."  A  water-proof  paste  polish 
for  all  kinds  of  black  shoes  and  old  rubbers. 
Blacks,  polishes,  softens  and  preserves.  Con- 
tains oils  and  waxes  to  polish  and  preserve  the 
leather.  Large  tin  boxes,  10c.  Boxes  open  with 
a   Key      Russet  "Bully  Shine"  same  size  and  price. 

"CHIC"  liquid  dressings  for  cleaning  and 
recoloring  all  kinds  and  colors  of  Suede,  Buck 
and    Nubuck    footwear.     Any    color,    25e. 

WHITTEMORE    BROS.  &  CO.   20-76  Albany  St ..    Cambridge,    Mass. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  Shar  Polishes  m  the  World. 


THE 


leaam, 

Outing  Shirt 

With  the  disappearing  collar.      Made 
with  turn-down  collar,  but,  when  de- 
sired    the    turn-down    collar    can    be 
turned  inside  leaving  a  neckband. 
SOLDTVERYWHERE- ASK   YOUR  DEALER. 

Ontario 


Belleville 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

with  stock,  implements  etc.,  in 
quarter,  halt  and  whole  sec- 
tions, with  small  cash  payment 
and  crop  payments. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 


Western  Trust  Bldg. 


REGINA,  SASK. 


Our  Pattern_P|ages 

Patterns  will  he  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,    143-149    University    Ave.,    Toronto. 


6164— CHILDREN'S  DRESS. 

This  pretty  little  dress  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  small  child.  It  closes  at  the  front.  The 
shield  is  removable.  The  kilt  plaited  skirt 
is  joined  to  the  waist  with  a  belt.  Serge, 
cheviot  or  any  of  the  wash  materials  can  be 
used  to  make  this  dress.  The  pattern,  No. 
6164,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2  1-8  yards  of  44-inch  material 
with  2  .yards  of  edging.  Price  of  pattern,  10 
cents. 


£164 
EMB-No- 11-4-1 6 


6032— LADIES'  DRESSING  SACK 

Quite  a  dainty  dressing  sack  model  is  given 
in  this  number.  The  garment  has  a  group 
of  tucks  at  each  shoulder  at  the  front  and 
the  closing  line  is  cut  in  fancy  effect.  Around 
the  neck  and  down  the  front  there  is  a  band 
of  contrasting  goods.  This  contrasting  ma- 
terial is  likewise  used  for  the  cuffs  and  belt. 
The  pattern,  No.  6032,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  will 
require  2  3-4  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
7-8  of  a  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 
The  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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Peroxide  Facial  Soap 

As  most  powerful  germicide,  its 
health  producing  properties  to  the  skin 
are  unequalled,  having  a  marvellous 
cleansing  and  soothing  effect. 

If  you  cannot  secure  this  from  your 
dealer,  send  us  25c  for  a  single  cake,  or 
65e  for  three  cakes  and  free  booklet,  deal- 
ing with  the  care  of  the  skin,  hair,  etc. 

Dominion   Soap  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,    Canada 


DRUDGERY; 

BANISHED 
FOREVER 


IF    YOU     USE    THE 


I.X.L.  VACUUM  WASHER 

pricc,  $3.50 

Washes  Anything  and  Everything  from  a  Horse-Blanket 

and  Overalls  to  the  Finest  Laces  without   Injury 


Below  Saves  You  $2.00 


Washes  a  Full  Tub  of  Clothes  in  3  Minutes  Perfectly 

Not  Only  Washes   But  Rinses  and   Blues 
SENT  UNDER   A    MONEY-BACK   GUARANTEE 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  COUPON 
Cut  out  and  mail  coupon  and  your  name  and  address 
with  $1 .50  to  Dominion  Utilities  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd., 
4821  Main  Street.  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  you  will  receive 
One  I.X-L  VACUUM  WASHER  All  charges  prepaid 
anywhere  in  Canada  on  cond'tion  that  your  money  is  to  be 
refunded  if  the  Washer  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed. 


A  Chance    for   the   Farmer's    Son 

If  the  old  homestead  has  not  a  place  for 
you  which  offers  opportunities  for  larger 
things,  you  will  have  to  look  for  a  new 
home. 

WE  CAN   HELP   YOU 

In  the  Western  provinces  we  have  some 
splendid  farms  at  very  low  prices.  Also 
we   have   cultivated  farms   in   the   East. 

Write    us    if    you    feel    the 

need  of    buying:  or  selling. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 

H.  G.  VINCENT   CO. 

42  Scott  Hock.   272  Main  Street      -      Winnipeg 


6222— MISSES'  DRESS. 

Any  young  girl  could  make  this  dress 
herself  with  little  trouble.  The  blouse  is 
plain,  except  for  a  tuck  at  each  shoulder  in 
front.  The  neck  has  a  wide  fancy  collar 
and  the  plain  sleeves  are  finished  with  an 
ornamental  cuff.  The  three  gored  skirt  has 
either  normal  or  raised  waistline  and  opens 
in  front  on  a  line  with  the  waist  closing. 
This  design  is  good  for  all  wash  materials. 
The  pattern,  No.  6222,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16 
and  18  years.  Medium  sizes  requires  4 1-2 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of  pattern 
15  cents. 


WE 

WANT 

YOU 


Y\/~HETHER  you  have  ever  bought 
at  '  Ryrie's"  or  ever  intend  to, 
we  want  you  to  make  this  your  meet- 
ing place  if  you  come  to  the  city  "for 
Exhibition."  We  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  you  to  come,  for  we  know  you 
will  find  it  well  worth  a  visit. 

Our  services  and  time  are  yours — 
let  us  help  you  make  your  visit  a 
pleasant  one.  We  hope  to  have 
completed  the  extensive  repairs  at 
present  in  progress,  and  to  have  ready 
for  you  the  handsomest  retail  store  in 
America. 

HAVE  YOU 

OUR 

CATALOGUE 

If  not,  call  for  a  copy  while  you  are 
here,  or  write  now  for  one.  Your 
first  look  through  it  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  Our  new  catalogue  is 
now  under  way,  and  will  be  ready 
about  November  1st.  Your  name 
will  be  kept  so  that  you  will  receive  a 
copy  of  it  then. 

SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 

— in  the  "Ryrie"  way  enables  you  to 
make  your  selection  from  the  world's 
best — right  in  your  own  home. 
Your  purchase  will  come  to  you  at 
our  risk  and  expense.  If  unsatisfac- 
tory, you  simply  return  it,  and  re- 
ceive back  other  goods  or  your 
money,  whichever  you  prefer.  You 
are  absolutely  protected. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  "F" 


RYRIE"  BROS.  LIMITED 

;  -LIMITED 
^Established  1854 

Diamond  Merchants,  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
Importers  and  Manufacturers  off 

CLOCKS      WATCHESV'CHINA 

BRONZE  AND  MARBLE  STATUARY 

CUT  GLASS     LEATHER  GOODS 

STATIONERY 

134-136-138  Yonge    Street,  Toronto 
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THE    KODAK    GIRL    AT    HOME 


Every  step  in  film  development  becomes 
simple,  easy,  understandable  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 


No  dark-room,  no  tediously  acquired  skill — and  better  results 
than  were  possible  by  the  old  methods.  It's  an  important  link  in 
the  Kodak  System  of  "  Photography  with  the  bother  left  out" 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

Our  little  booklet,  "  Tank  Development"  free  at  your  dealers  or  t>v  man. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Ltd. 


TORONTO. 


THIS     RIFLE   SHOULD    BE     IN    EVERY    FARMER'S    HOME 


THE 


'BAYARD"  AUTO-COCKING  AND   EJECTING    SEMI-AUTOMATIC    RIFLE,    22 
YOU  PULL  THE  TRIGGER,  THE  BAYARD   DOES  THE  REST. 


CAL 


U  eight  8%  lbs.     Price  $8.00  Each. 
."ill     Cartridges     Free. 

The  Bayard  is  positively  the  best  22  calibre  rifle  for  your  home;  safe,  sure  and  accurate.  When  you  shoot  the  cartridge 
the  recoil  cocks  the  gun  and  throws  out  the  empty  ehell.leaving  it  ready  for  the  next  shot.  The  rifle  can  be  taken 
apart  in  less  than  two  minutes  for  cleaning,  oiling,  etc.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  An  easily  adjusted  Safety  Catch 
permits  the  rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target  rear  sight.  Owing  to  its  long 
range  and  its  great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommends  itself  for  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting.  Length 
over  all,  38%  inches.  Length  of  Barrel,  19  inches.  Weight,  3%  lbs.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  Sent,  express 
charges    paid,    to    your    nearest    express    office    on    receipt    of   price,    including    fifty    Cartridges    free    with    each    FUfle. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,   Reg'd.,    P.O.    Box    580,  Montreal,  Can. 


6321— CHILD'S  NIGHT  GOWN. 

This  dainty  garment  is  made  with  body 
and  sleeves  in  one  and  is  to  be  slipped  on 
over  the  head.  The  neck  may  be  high  and 
finished  with  a  collar  or  low  in  round  or 
square  outline.  Nightgowns  are  made  of 
nainsook,  lawn,  batiste,  cambric,  sateen, 
outing  flannel  and  wash  silk.  The  nightgown 
pattern,  No.  6321,  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  2  5-8 
yards  of  36-inch  material,  with  3  1-8  yards 
of  edging  and  1 7-8  yards  of  ribbon.  This 
pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents 
to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


6318— MISSES'  MIDDY  DRESS. 

This  middy  suit  is  strictly  up-to-date,  being 
cut  on  scant  lines,  with  inset  sleeve  and  with- 
out any  opening  other  than  the  neck.  The 
three  gore  skirt  has  a  panel  front.  Linen, 
duck,  serge,  flannel  and  the  like  are  used  for 
these  drosses  with  trimmings  of  satin  or 
other  contrasting  material.  The  dress  pat- 
tern, No.  6318,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18 
years.  Medium  size  requires  5  1-8  yards  of 
36-inch  material,  with  5-8  yard  of  27-inch 
(■outlasting  goods.  This  pattern  can  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  15  cents  to  the  office  of 
this  paper. 
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THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 

The    Largest   Bookshop  in    the    World 


All   the   best   Books   at   the   lowest  prices 

charged  by  any  bookseller. 

Special    attention    given    to    the    careful 

execution  of  orders  from  Canadian  Clubs 

and  Libraries. 

Enquiries    invited    for    Eare    Books,    First 

Editions     and   Out-of-Print  Books. 

ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LISTS 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Catalogue    of    Newly-Published    Books. 

Catalogue   of    Second-hand   and   New  Books   at 
GREATLY-REDUCED    prices. 

Classified   Catalogue  of   The  Best  Books   on   all 
subjects,   at   lowest   cash   prices. 

Catalogue    of    Books    in    Beautiful    Bindings. 

Catalogues    of   Books    in    leading   Foreign    lan- 
guages. 

Catalogue    of    best   Books    for   Boys   and    Girls 
(illustrated). 

List  of  Newspapers  and   Magazines   with  rates 
to   all   parts. 

Catalogue    of    Stationery,    etc. 

ORDERS  BY  POST  RECEIVE 

IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION. 

Books    to  .  the    value    of    £20    sent    ocean 

freight  paid  to  any  Seaport  in  the  World. 


376  to  384  Oxford  St.,  London,  Eng. 


FREE  TO 
GIRLS 

Rolled 

Gold 
Locket 

and 
Chain 


W  e  will  give  this  beautiful  rolled  gold  locket  and  chain 
free  of  all  charge  to  any  girl  who  will  sell  30  sets  of 
beautiful  scenic,  floral,  greeting  and  other  post  cards  at 
10   cents    a   set.      (Six    lovely    cards    in    each   set.) 

11  i1  >"3  your  name  arj<1  we  wiH  send  you  the  cards  to 
sell.  W  lien  sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you 
the    locket    and    chain.      Address 

HOMER-WAKREN     CO. 
DEPT.    153        -         TORONTO,    ONT. 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 
Buyers  of  raw  furs 
Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


HvVv  L  fv™^"'  "      Concentrated 
lif-.hk      EXTRACT       FOR       Martvc 

BEER    .t    HOME.      Real    La"?  Be^ 

!*  •    Vc"  Beer-   not  a  substitute    Jurt 

H"    addition  of  water,   no  apparatus. 

>'iwe.     A   sparkling,   foaming   Beer 

I   ;'•'";,    cent    a    glass.     "AM- 

BKJSVt      en   be  sold   anywhere. 

''       or      dry.         PERFECTLY 

LEGITIMATE    MO      LICENSE 

REQl  I  RED.     Enormous    demand,    sells 

„■*:».".  ~:'"ar^~-  kr  £5£S 

-theb*  U^yVTJ-  *  welkTookTg^ 
to    >nu   s,.n(,  ,(ostaI  to.day  for  fuIJ  parUcu£rg 

HE  AMBREW  COMPANY.     D.p't  1990      Cincinnati,  0. 


6140— GIRLS'    DRESS. 

This  dress  closes  at  the  front  in  duchess 
style.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  The 
skirt  is  gathered  and  stitched  to  the  waist 
with  a  belt.  Any  of  the  wash  materials  can 
be  used  to  make  this  dress  with  the  collar, 
cuffs  and  belt  of  contrasting  material.  The 
pattern,  No.  6140,  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  and  3-4  yard  of  27-inch  con- 
trasting goods.     Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


Some  Time  We'll  Understand 


Not  now,  but  in  the  coming  years — 
It  may  be  in  the  better  land — 

We'll  read  the  meaning  of  our  tears, 
And  then,  some  time,  we'll  understand. 

We'll  know  why  clouds  instead  of  sun 
Were  over  many  a  cherished  plan; 

Why  song  has  ceased  when  scarce  begun, 
'Tis   then,   sonic   time,   we'll   understand. 

Why  what  we  long  for  most  of  all, 
Hludes  so  oft  our  eager  hand; 

Why  hopes  are  crushed  and  castles  fall, 
Up  there,  some  time,  we'll  understand. 

God  knows  the  way,  He  holds  the  key, 
He  guides  us  with  unerring  hand; 

Some  time,  with  tearless  eyes,  we'll  see. 
Yes,  then,  up  there  we'll  understand. 

Refrain — 

Then  trust  in  God  through  all  thy  days; 

Fear  not,  for  He  doth  hold  thy  hand; 
Tho '  dark  thy  way,  still  sing  and  praise ; 

Some  time,  some  time,  we'll  understand. 


ncn  vacuum  sinn 

02!!  WASHER    1 2! 


The  Coupon  is  Worth  $2.50 

ONLY  ONE  WASHER  TO  EACH 
CUSTOMER    AT    THIS    PRICE 

INSTEAD  of  spending  a  lot  of  money  advertising 
our  RAPID  VACUUM  WASHER  we  have  de- 
cided  to   sell  single  washers  at  COST    PRICE 
with  the  idea  that  the  thousands  of  delighted  users 
will  become  our  agents,  or  if  not  our  agents  they  will 
at  least  recommend  them  to 
their  friends.     By  accepting: 
this  offer  you  are  not  bound 
in    any    way   to  become  an 
agent  —  we   are   willing   to 
take  a  chance  on  that.  Send 
us  a  dollar,  and  the  coupon, 
and  we  will  deliver  a  washer 
to    you    by     return    mail, 
charges  paid  anywhere. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW 
of  THE  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES  TO  BE 
FOUND  ONLY  IN 
THE  FISHER-FORD 
{2  VACUUM  WASHER 

It  is  the  only  washer 
that  has  a  valve,  which 
is   absolutely    necessary    in 
order  to  create  a  perfect  va- 
cuum and  supply  the  com- 
pressed air  which 
forces    the     hot 
suds  through  the 
fabric. 

It  is  the  light- 
est and  strongest 
machine  made. 

It  is  guaran- 
teed to  last  a 
lifetime. 

It  can  be  used 
in  any  boiler,  tub 
or  pail  equally 
well. 

It  ha:i  been 
awarded  prizes 
in  washing  com- 
e  tit  ions  over 
50.00  washing 
machines.  It  will  wash  the  heaviest  Hudson 
Bay  blankets  in  three  minutes.  It  will  wash  the 
finest  lingerie  perfectly  in  three  minutes.  It  will 
wash  a  tub  of  anything  washable  in  three  minutes. 
It  will  save  you  hours  of  needless  toil.  It  will  save 
many  dollars  a  year  by  not  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
It  can  be  operated  by  a  child  as  easily  asby  an  adult. 
It  is  as  easy  to  wash  with  this  machine  as  it  is  to 
mash  a  pot  ot  potatoes.  It  will  thoroughly  blue  a 
whole  family  washing  in  30  seconds.  It  will  do 
everything  we  claim  for  it  or  we  will  return  every 
cent  of  your  money. 

With  the  Fisher-Ford  Vacuum  Washer  you  carr 
finish  your  washing  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is 
the  valve  that  does  it.  and  this  valve  is  to  be  found 
only  in  our  washer.  It  is  a  necessity  this  hot 
weather,  and  you  will  be  glad  that  you  spent  a  dollar. 

No  more  boiling,  no  more  rubbing.. 
You  can  throw    your  wash-board  away. 

Don't  miss  this  chance,  you  may  not  get  another. 
Send  us  one  dollar  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
washer  post-paid  to  any  address.  Also  our  agent's 
terms  which  show  you  how  you  can  make  fifty 
dollars  a  week. 


• 
I 


COUPON  GOOD   FOR  $2.50 

Send  us  this  coupon  with  ONE  DOLLAR, 
and  we  will  send  the  Fisher-  Ford  Rapid 
Vacuum  Washer,  directions  for  use,  and 
agent's  offer,  to  any  address,  all  charges 
paid,  by  mail.  FISHER-FORD  MANU- 
FACTURING CO.,  Dept  93  .  3lQiu*enSt. 
West,  Toronto,  Out. 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder 

IS  A 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Because  It  Kills  all  Disease  Germs 
NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO..  LTD. 
Sole  Distributors  for  Ontario 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FOR    SALE. 

CO  H.F.  KISSELL,  1,500  POUNDS,  NEW,  ENCLOSED 
body,  guaranteed  In  good  condition.  Sacrifice,  nine 
hundred.     Box  98,  Farmer's. 


OLDSMOBILE  MODEL  A,  FIVE  PASSENGER, 
splendid  condition.  Can  be  bought  reasonable.  Apply 
Box  14,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE  —  SEVEN-PASSENGER  PEERLESS; 
five-passenger  Stevens  ,  $500;  1912  five-passenger 
E.M.F.,  $950,  real  bargain;  4-cylinder  Darracq,  $:i()U ; 
60  h.p.  Itala,  very  cheap,  must  be  sold.  Box  96, 
Farmer's   Magazine. 


$5,000— FIVE  PASSENGER  CAR  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP, 
for  cash,  must  be  sold  at  once.     Box  653,  Farmer's. 


OVERLAND  40,  FIVE-PASSENGER,  NICKEL 
trimmings  and  fully  equipped,  extra  tire,  like  new. 
Box  252  Farmer's. 

R  30  RUSSELL,  1911  MODEL,  LOT  EXTRA 
equipment,  three  extra  tires,  Dunlop  traction,  six 
extra  tubes,  power  tire  pump,  splendid  condition. 
Owner  getting  larger  car.    Box  43,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— AN  E.M.F.  FIVE-PASSENGER  TOUR- 
ing  car,  fully  equipped,  in  perfect  running  order.  Box 
69,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


OVERLAND  1911,  5-PASSENGER  IN  FIBST-CURi 
repair,  a  snap,  demonstration  given.    Box  67,  Farmer's 

CADILLAC  ROADSTER,  1912,  ONLY  RUN  2,000 
miles,  as  owner  is  leaving  for  the  West  will  sell  this 
car  for  $1,800.     Box  65,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

PIERCE  ARROW  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE,  GOOD 
as  new,  5%  h.p.,  horn,  lamp,  license,  $235.  Box  63, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.60. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock,  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochins,  $10.00.     W.   Telfer,   Dunnville,   Ont.       (tf) 

ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
acres  in  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  In  close-In  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,   Red   Deer,  Alta.  (tf) 


HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  It  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 


POULTRY. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PROLIFIC  LAYERS 
of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  Infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cosy  Nook  Duck  Farm, 
North  Hatley.  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 


INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
Information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada.  (tf) 

FREE— INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  MAGAZINE. 
Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  maga- 
zine absolutely  Free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar 
anywhere — get  this  magazine — it  Is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  intends  to  Invest  $5  or  more  per 
month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000— 
how  to  to  Jndge  different  classes  of  investments,  the 
Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money.  This  magazine 
six  months  Free  If  you  write  to-day.  H.  L.  Barber, 
Publisher,  468-72  W.  Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago.       (9) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mall  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 


HELP   WANTED. 

WANTED  —  BY  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT; 
Railway  Mail  Clerks;  City  Letter  Carriers;  Post- 
office  Employees.  Big  pay.  3  weeks  vacation. 
Many  appointments  coming.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  full  information 
and  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't. 
R.,   185  Rochester,   N.Y. 


WANTED— EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN,  PREFER- 
ably  familiar  with  cream  separator  business  by  im- 
porting house.  Box  199,  Farmer's  Magazine,  Toronto. 


HOME    DECORATIONS. 

CURTAINS  ALL  MAKES.  SEND  FOB  NEW 
Book  "Ideal  Home  Decorations"  Post  Free.  660  Ex- 
amples from  Actual  Makers.  Imperial  Hem  Cur- 
tains, Casement  Fabrics  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Linens, 
Underwear,  Laces.  Write  now.  S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
Box  670.     The  Looms,  Nottingham,  England.  (10) 


REPRESENTATIVES   WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  in  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (tf) 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY.  BY 
Alfred  Vivian.  There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  that  of  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  very  evi- 
dent decrease  in  the  fertility  of  those  soils  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years, 
combined  with  the  increased  competition  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labor,  have  convinced  the  intelligent 
farmer  that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must  be 
based  upon  more  rational  practices  than  those  which 
have  been  followed  in  the  past.  Professor  Vivian's 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  short  winter  courses 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  present  this  matter  in  a 
popular  style.  In  this  little  book  he  has  given  the 
gist  of  the  subject  in  plain  language,  practically  de- 
void of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  It  is  pre-em- 
inently a  "First  Book"  and  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  desire  an  Introduction  to  the 
subject,  and  who  intend  to  do  subsequent  reading. 
Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  265  pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $1. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


THE  STUDY  OF  BREEDS.  BY  THOMAS  SHAW. 
Origin,  history,  distribution,  characteristics,  adapta- 
bility, uses  and  standards  of  excellence  of  all  pedi- 
greed breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  America. 
The  accepted  text-book  In  colleges,  and  the  authority 
for  farmers  and  breeders.  Illustrated.  371  pages. 
5x7  Inches.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Technical  Book  Depart- 
ment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


ANIMAL       BREEDING.       BY       THOMAS       SHAW. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
work  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has  systematized 
the  subject  of  animal  breeding.  The  leading  laws 
which  govern  this  most  Intricate  question  the  au- 
thor has  boldly  defined  and  authoritatively  ar- 
ranged. The  chapters  which  he  has  written  on  the 
more  involved  features  of  the  subject,  as  sex  and  the 
relative  influence  of  parents,  should  go  far  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  wildly  speculative  views  cher- 
ished with  reference  to  these  questions.  The  book 
is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 
Illustrated.  405  pages.  5x7  Inches.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,   143  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 


HOW  TO  CO-OPERATE.  BY  HERBERT  MYRICK. 
A  manual  for  co-operators.  This  book  describes  the 
liow  rather  than  the  wherefore  of  co-operation.  In 
other  words,  it  tells  how  to  manage  a  co-operative 
store,  farm  or  factory,  co-operative  dairying,  bank- 
ing and  fire  insurance  and  co-operative  farmers'  and 
women's  exchanges  for  both  buying  and  selling.  The 
directions  given  are  based  upon  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  successful  co-operative  enterprises  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  character  and  use- 
fulness of  the  book  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  men  and  women  who  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition. Illustrated.  350  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth, 
$1.00.  Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Pub. 
Co..   143  University  Ave,   Toronto. 


The  Potato  King  of  Ladner 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

The  Potato  King  has  since  profited  by 
the  fact  which  then  came  to  light.  The 
New  Zealand  farmer  informed  him  a 
year  later  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the 
enormous  yield  and  uniform  good  quali- 
ty he  had  received  from  the  seed.  Fur- 
ther observations  confirmed  the  obvious 
conclusion,  and  now  the  Smith  potatoes 
are  dug  when,  though  the  skin  is  fully 
set,  they  are  slightly  green. 

Two  years  of  spuds,  followed  by  oats 
or  wheat,  and  a  year  of  pasture  or  two 
or  three  of  hay,  are  the  rotations  which 
the  Potato  King  practices.  The  field  is 
sowed  to  the  same  variety  both  years,  as 
otherwise  there  is  mixing  which  the 
housewife  rues  when  her  baked  potatoes 
cook  unevenly. 

Mr.  Smith  talks  as  freely  about  the 
financial  aspect  of  his  business  as  he 
does  of  the  agricultural  side.  He  can- 
didly admits  that  real  estate  specula- 
tion, which  has  made  most  farmers  of 
British  Columbia  rich,  has  had  no  at- 
tractions for  him.  His  ambition  has 
never  been  a  big  bank  account,  and  his 
sorties  to  New  York  and  to  Portland, 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  other  large 
shows,  have  been  chiefly  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, for  the  benefit  he  and  his  prov- 
ince would  receive  from  competition 
with  leading  potato  growers  elsewhere. 
Potatoes  and  not  money-making  have 
been  his  specialty,  and  he  has  succeeded 
so  well  with  the  first  that  little  atten- 
tion to  the  second  has  been  necessary. 

But  growing  potatoes  for  seed  is  pro- 
fitable. Eighty-seven  dollars  is  the  cost 
of  raising  and  harvesting  an  acre  in  the 
Delta,  never  more  than  $11  a  ton,  and 
sometimes  less.  Every  potato  Asahel 
Smith  is  willing  to  put  out  to  seed  he 
can  sell — and  the  sale  price  is  $25  a 
ton  up.  Sometimes  he  puts  out  as  many 
as  three  hundred  tons  a  year.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  seventeen  per  cent, 
referred  to  previously  which  go  for 
table  use. 

When  we  had  returned  from  the  seed 
barn  and  an  examination  of  an  already 
harrowed  field,  we  chatted  in  generali 
ties  in  the  comfortable  kitchen  of  tht' 
Smith  domicile. 

"In  your  opinion,"  I  asked,  "whal 
are  the  best  words  of  advice  you  coulc 
give  to  a  man  about  to  specialize  i) 
potatoes  ? ' ' 

' '  I  have  a  rule  of  three, ' '  was  tht 
answer.  "First,  get  strong,  virile  seed 
the  best  you  can.  Next,  concentrate- 
plant  half  the  acreage  you  are  tempte( 
to.  And  last,  remember  that  fifth  culti 
vation  I  was  telling  you  about. ' ' 

"Words  of  wisdom,  unquestionably,  bu 
something  more  has  been  responsible  fo 
Asahel  Smith's  success.  Native  genius 
overmastering  love  for  his  work,  anc 
close,  patient  application  through  man; 
years,  have  placed  him  at  the  head  o 
the  potato  growers  of  America. 
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The  Woman's  Dress 
Department 

Some  Ideas  from  the  Latest  Sources 


loat  dress  of  silky  Zibellne,  the  skirt  draped  and 
anded  with  novelty  braid,  caught  under  tasselled 
'assementerle   motifs. 


Compose  effect.  The  coal  of  solid  colored  velour 
cloth  trimiin  cl  and  hound  with  hraid  and  the  skirt 
of  Scotch  plaid  with  sash  of  the  plaid  caught 
through  a  passementerie  ring  and  fringed  at  the 
ends. 


Egyptian  Violet 
Glycerine  Soap 

The  Acme  of  Perfection 


IDEAL  FOR 
MOTHER 
AND 
CHILD. 


REPINED 

SOAP    FOR 

REFINED 

PEOPLE. 


U  n  s  u  r  passed 
for    beauty     and 
fragrance,      hav- 
ing   the    odor    of 
the     natural 
Violet   flower. 
Is    composed    of    the    very    finest   materials 
obtainable,  scientifically  and    chemically  com- 
bined, thus  insuring  the  user  of  an  absolutely 
pure   soap. 

When  used  for  the  toilet  the  whole  room 
will  become  permeated  with  the  odor  charac- 
teristic   only    of   the    natural   violet    flower. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supplv  yon  write  us 
direct,  Dept.   G. 

Send    10c   for   single   cake,   or   25c   for   box   of 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DOMINION   SOAP   CO.,  LIMITED 

.^gj^aV     HAMILTON,    CANADA 

^V*f&Sk>    ADDRESS     *M2j 


For  Preserving 

— buy  St.  Lawrence  Extra  Gra- 
nulated by  the  bag.  You  get 
the  choicest,  pure  cane  sugar, 
untouched  by  any  hand  from 
Refinery  to  your  kitchen — and 
FULL    WEIGHT    GUARANTEED 

Bags  too  lbs.,  25  lbs.,  20  lbs. 

Cartons  5  lbs.,  2  lbs.         in    3 

Brst  dealers  can  supply  you. 
St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited.  Montreal. 
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Housewives 

Read  this  to  your 
H  u  s  b  ands! 


\  i.  mini  cleaning  is  the  only 
thorough  way  of  cleaning  a 
house.  The  old  method  is 
very  unhealthy  and  danger- 
ous, and  ii"  man  should  allow 
his  wife  to  run  risks  by  the 
dust-stirring  method  of 
sweeping  with  the  unsanitary 
broom,  or  pulling  heavy  fur- 
niture   around. 

But  What  Can  We  Do? 


Let     the     "I  I A  K  VIO  Y"      Hand- 
rower     Vacuum     Cleaner    an- 
swer the  Question   for  you.     The  HARVEY  is  a  perfect 
vacuum    cleaner     that     operates    by    hand.      It    can    be 
attached   to   any  carpet  sweeper,    old   or   new,    and 

It  Costs  Only  $10.00 


It  saves  cost  of  operation — no  electricity  required.  It 
takt  the  drudgery  out  of  housework,  saves  the  wear 
and  teat  of  carpets— it  preserves  health  by  destroying 
the  germ  laden  dust, 
and  it  does  the  work 
equal  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive electric  cleaners 
without  the  heavy  ex- 
pense. 

With  the  HARVEY 
roller  bearing  carpet 
sweaper  attached,  $14.00, 
only  $10.00  if  you  own  a 
sweeper. 

This  wonderful  "HAR- 
VEY" vjleaner  guaran- 
idil  for  a  year.  You'll 
be  perfectly  delighted 
with  this  home  beue- 
fiting    machine. 

So  simple  that  a  child 
could  operate  it,  no  ad- 
justments, no  parts  to 
wear    out. 

A   GENUINE   BOON 
TO  THE  HOUSE- 
KEEPER. 

Don't  hesitate  to  send 
for  this  wonderful  clean- 
er. You  are  protected. 
we  refund  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  So  far 
it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary, every  buyer  is  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Further     Particulars 
Gladly  Sent. 

Write   us 
to-day. 

Send  us 

your  order 

NOW. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sells  on  first  demonstration. 

A  postal  brings  full  particulars. 


Sales  Company  of  Canada 

LIMITED 

641  St.  Catherine  St.     -     MONTREAL 


Sailor    shape    of    close    clipped    plush.      Bandeaux 
In   Oriental   colors. 


Coat  dress  of  golden  brown  velveteen  with  vest 
effect  of  grey  velvet.  The  guimpe  is  of  cream 
all-over  lace,  with  narrow  band  and  bow  of  brown 
finished  with  small  silk  tassels.  The  skirt  has 
the  new  slot  seams  in  front,  opening  over  a  panel 
decorated  with  rouleaux  of  gray  velvet  and  but- 
tons.    Shown   by  Clayson  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
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The  majority  of  tho  Fall  models  show  the  cut- 
away effect.  Very  dressy  coats  are  sharply  cut- 
away, hut  when  the  coat  is  tor  useful  wear  this 
feature  is  not  so  prominent,  and  some  models  have 
just  the  corners  rounded.  Better-grade  coats 
show  much  fanciful  cutting  and  fancy  seams,  and 
sonic  models  are  cut  with  an  upper  and  lower 
section  joined  at  the  normal  or  elongated  waist- 
line, and  are  on  the  Russian  or  I'oiret  blouse 
order  . 

Sleeves  are  wide  and  roomy,  and  are  either  set 
into  an  exaggeratedly  long  shoulder-line,  or  are 
cut  in  one,  with  the  hack  in  with  the  sleeve,  in 
modified  kiniona  sleeve.  Deep  yokes  are  found 
on  some  models,  and  are  wtll  liked. 


In  the  Cool 

of  the  Evening 

you'll  need  a  "Monarch- 
Knit  "  Sweater  Coat  to 
protect  you  from  the 
chill  that  one  is  so  apt  to 
catch  after  the  warmth 
of  the  day. 

When  you  go  boating, 
corn  roasting,  or  ramb- 
ling, take  the  reliable 
Monarch  Sweater  as'  a 
protection. 


L    10(1 


u 


yy 


Monarch-Knit 

is  the  Standard  for 

Style,  Quality  and 
Workmanship 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Monarch  Lines. 


Monarch  Knitting  Co. 

Head  Office:   Dunnville,  Ontario,  Canada 

Factories    at  : 

Dunville,  Ont..     St.  Catharines,  Ont..     St.  Thomas,  Ont.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


M   100 


Sweet  Wholesome  Bread 

the  kind  thai  gi\es  /est  to  every  meal  is  made  from  Reindeer  Flour, 
which  is  a  special  bread  flour.     Housewives  who  use  Reindeer  Flour 
know  the  pleasure  of  baking  because  of  the  gratifying  results  obtain 
ed.     Make  a  loaf  with  the  ordinary  flour  on  hand,  then  try  Reindeer 
Flour  and  ask  the  family  which  thej    like  the  best.    TRY  IT. 

THE  BEST  GROCERS  SUPPLY  REINDEER  FLOUR. 

PETERBOROUGH   CEREAL  COMPANY 

S1MCOE  STREET  PETERBOROUGH 


TRADE 
MARK 
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Books  For  The  Farm 


MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES.     BY  JOS.  E.  WING— 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  all  agricultural 
grasses.  The  best  methods  to  follow  in  preparing 
the  soil  and  seedbed  for  different  species  or  mix- 
tures. The  economic  value  of  grasses  in  supporting 
stock  is  strikingly  reevaled,  and  the  relation  of  the 
principal  species  to  a  balanced,  permanent  agricul- 
ture emphasized.  Over  400  pages.  Beautifully  print- 
ed. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $1.50  prepaid.  Techni- 
cal Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143 
University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

BREEDING  FARM  ANIMALS.  BY  PROP.  P.  R. 
Marshall,  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Just  publish- 
ed. Practical  problems  involved  in  animal  breeding 
arc  discussed  and  their  principles  explained.  The 
only  book  in  which  science  has  offered  definite,  prac- 
tical guidance  to  the  breeder  in  working  toward  more 
profitable  market  types  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
horses.  Beautifully  printed.  Profuselv  illustrated. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $1.50  prepaid.  Technical 
Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  HOG  BOOK.  BY  H.  C.  DAWSON.  FIFTY 
years'  experience  as  a  breeder  and  feeder  has  quali- 
fied the  author  to  write  the  most  practical,  concise 
and  helpful  book  ever  published  on  hogs,  from  the 
farmer's  point  of  view.  Theories  and  speculations 
are  avoided;  the  facts  and  figures  of  a  comprehensive 
experience  extending  over  50  years  are  Mr.  Dawson's 
invaluable  contributions  in  this  profusely  illustrated 
volume.  What  he  has  done  others  may  do.  He  makes 
clear  every  detail  of  the  programme  which  has 
brought  him  wealth  and  prominence.  For  farmers 
breeders,  feeders  and  students  there  is  information 
unable  advice  and  inspiration  in  this  unique  person- 
al record  of  results.  All  breeds  are  described  and 
Illustrated,  and  their  histories  given.  Every  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  breeding,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ripe  judg- 
ment backed  by  experience.  Price.  $1.50  postpaid 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
«  o„    143  University   Ave..   Toronto. 

THE  HORSE  BOOK.  BY  JOHNSTONE  A  PRAC- 
tlcal  treatise  on  the  American  horse-breeding  indus- 
try from  its  inception  to  the  present  time  Price 
prepaid,  $2.  Technical  Book  Department.  MacLean 
Publishing  Co..  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
THE  FARM  DAIRY.  BY  H.  B.  GURLER  200 
pages.  A  complete  practical  guide  for  the  dairvman 
or  farmer.  Price.  $1.  Technical  Book  Department 
MacLean  Publishing  Co..  143  Unlversitv  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

FARM    BUILDINGS.      A    RECENT    COMPILATION 

of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse 
barns  sheep  and  swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos, 
etc  etc..  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use 
1  his  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm 
buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a  presentation  of 
actual  cimstruction  by  practical  men  Many  differ- 
ent-types  are  illustrated.  Different  farms,  'different 
latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  de- 
mand an  infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions 
and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent  to  anv 
address  on  receipt  of  $2.  Technical  Book  Depart 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

F°,BAC^°  CULTURE.  FULL  PRACTICAL  DE- 
tails  This  useful  and  valuable  book  contains  full 
details  of  every  process,  from  the  selection  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  seed  and  soil,  to  the  harvesting  cur- 
ing and  marketing  of  the  crop,  with  illustrative  en- 
gravings of  the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared 
by  14  experienced  tobacco  growers,  residing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  It  also  contains  notes 
on  the  tobacco  worm,  with  illustrations.  6x9  inches 
Taper.  $0.25.  Technical  Book  Department.  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

ALFALFA.  BY  F.  D.  COBURN.  ITS  GROWTH, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa  thrives 
in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  roseeding  it  goes 
on  yielding  two.  three,  four  and  sometimes  five  cut- 
tings annually  for  five,  ten,  or  perhaps  100  years- 
and  that  either  green  or  cured  it  is  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  forage  plants  known,  makes  reliable  in- 
formation upon  its  production  and  uses  of  unusual 
Interest.  Such  Information  is  given  in  this  volume 
for  every  part  of  America  by  the  highest  authorltv. 
Illustrated.  164  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $0.50 
Technlcal  Book  Department.  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,   143  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

FRUIT  HARVESTING.  STORING.  MARKETING. 
By  F.  A.  Wnugh.  A  practical  guide  to  the  picking, 
storing,  shipping  and  marketing  of  fruit.  The  prin- 
cipal  subjects  covered  are  the  fruit  market,  fruit 
picking,  sorting  and  packing,  fruit  storage,  evapor- 
ating, canning,  statistics  of  the  fruit  trade,  fruit 
package  laws,  commission  dealers  and  dealing,  cold 
storage,  etc..  etc.  No  progressive  fruit  grower  ean 
afford  to  be  without  this  most  valuable  book.  Illus- 
trated. 232  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $1.  Technical 
Book  Department.  MacLean  Publishing  Co..  143  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Toronto. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES.  BY  F.  A.  WAUGH.  THIS 
interesting  book  describes  in  detail  the  several  var- 
ieties of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  thir  propagation,  plant- 
ing, pruning,  care  and  general  management.  Where 
there  is  a  limited  amount  of  ground  to  be  devoted 
to  orchard  purposes,  and  where  quick  results  are 
desired,  this  book  will  meet  with  a  warm  welcome. 
Illustrated.  112  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $0.50. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,   143  University  Ave.,   Toronto. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE.  BY  JOSEPH  J.  WHITE. 

Contents:  Natural  history,  history  of  cultivation, 
choice  of  location,  preparing  the  ground,  planting 
the  vines,  management  of  meadows,  flooding,  enemies 
and  difficulties  overcome,  picking,  keeping,  profit  and 
loss  Illustrated.  132  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $1. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

FIELD  NOTES  ON  APPLE  CULTURE.  BY  PROF. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.  A  most  useful  and  thoroughly 
practical  book  for  orchardists.  Illustrated.  90  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $0.75.  Technical  Book  Depart- 
ment, MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

TOMATO  CULTURE.  BY  WILL  W.  TRACY.  THE 
author  has  rounded  up  in  this  book  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  tomato  culture  in  all  its  phases  that 
lias  ever  been  gotten  together.  It  is  no  second-hand 
work  of  reference,  but  a  complete  story  of  the  prac- 
tical experiences  of  the  best  posted  expert  on  to 
matoes  in  the  world.  No  gardener  or  farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Whether  grown  for 
home  use  or  commercial  purposes,  the  reader  has  here 
suggestions  and  information  nowhere  else  available. 
Illustrated.  150  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $0.50. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,   143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

OUESTIONS    AND   ANSWERS     ON     BUTTERMAK- 

ing.  By  Chas.  A.  Publow.  This  book  is  entirely 
different  from  the  usual  tyne  of  dairy  books,  and  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  entire  subject 
of  buttermaking  in  all  its  branches  has  been  most 
thoroughly  treated,  and  many  new  and  important 
features  have  been  added.  The  tests  for  moisture, 
salt  and  acid  have  received  special  attention,  as  have 
also  the  questions  on  cream  separation,  pasteuriza- 
tion, commercial  starters,  cream  ripening,  cream 
overrun,  marketing  of  butter,  and  creamery  manage- 
ment. Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  100  pages.  Cloth. 
N'et.  SO. 50.  Technical  Book  Department.  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

SWINE  IN  AMERICA.  BY  F.  D.  COBURN.  THIS 
great  book  on  hog-raising  is  a  guide  to  every  grower 
and  a  textbook  to  every  student.  What  he  had  al- 
ready done  for  alfalfa.  Mr.  Coburn  now  has  done  for 
swine.  This  great  industry  is  treated  in  his  new 
work,  "Swine  in  America,"  in  a  most  exhaustive  man- 
ner. Every  phase  of  hog  raising  is  considered  from 
a  practical  standpoint:  and  the  latest  contributions 
to  the  science  and  art  of  handling  and  managing 
hogs  weighed  and  discussed  in  this  important  work 
down  to  the  hour  of  publication.  If  you  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  hogs  get  this  book.  This 
book   contains   650   pages.   6x9   inches,   bound    in    fine 

THE  FARMER'S  VETERINARIAN.  BY  CHARLES 
William  Burkett.  This  book  abounds  in  helpful 
suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the  most 
successful  treatment  of  ills  and  accidents,  and  disease 
troubles.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
farm  stock;  containing  brief  and  popular  advice  on 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  com- 
mon ailments  and  the  care  and  management  of  stock 
when  sick.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  a 
number  of  half-tone  insert  illustrations  and  a  great 
many  drawings  picturing  diseases,  their  symptoms 
and  famliar  attitudes  assumed  by  farm  animals 
when  affected  with  disease,  and  presents,  for  the 
first  time,  a  plate,  practical  and  satisfactory  guide 
for  farmers  who  are  interested  in  the  common  dis- 
eases of  the  farm.  Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  2SS 
pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $150.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MaoT,pan   Pub.  Co..  143  University   Ave,.  Toronto. 

r-OBURN'S  SWINE  HUSBANDRY.  BY  F.  D.  CO- 
burn.  New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  The  breed- 
ing, rearing  and  management  of  swine,  and  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  their  diseases.  It  is  the 
fullest  and  freshest  compendium  relating  to  swine 
breeding  yet  offered.  Illustrated.  312  pages.  5x7 
inches.  Cloth.  SI. 50.  Technical  Book  Department, 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

THE  PERCHERON  HORSE  IN  AMERICA.  BY 
Col.  M.  C.  Weld.  In  France,  by  Charles  Du  Hays. 
The  history  of  the  Perchernns  in  America,  their  in- 
creasing popularity  and  influence  on  the  horse  stock 
of  the  country,  are  concisely  treated  by  Colonel 
Weld,  while  the  history  of  the  breed,  its  origin, 
systematic  improvement,  etc..  are  treated  by  Mons. 
Charles  Du  Hays,  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
authors  writing  upon  the  horse.  Illustrated.  142 
nages.  5x7  Inches.  Cloth.  SO. 50.  Technical  Book 
Department.  MacLean  Publishing  Co..  143  University 
Ave.,    Toronto. 


A  Red  Harvest 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

better  cause.  On  they  came,  darting, 
circling,  wheeling,  stinging,  now 
straight  at  us,  and  again  in  an  insidious 
attack,  and  they  always  got  there! 

But  they  soon  found,  these  ill-dis- 
posed fellows,  that  we  were  not  easily 
dismayed  or  routed.  No,  indeed !  "We 
knew  when  we  saw  a  good  thing,  and, 
waving  poplar  branches  in  our  left 
hands,  and  picking  more  industriously 
than  ever  with  our  right  hands,  we  de- 
termined to  "do  or  die."  Plentifully 
peppered  with  mosquito-bites,  crimson 
with  the  heat,  and  stained  with  straw- 
berry juice,  we  hardly  breathed  till  our 
basket  was  roundly  heaped  up  with  the 
ruddy  spoil  of  that  blessed  prairie 
patch,  and  if,  now  and  then,  a  massa- 
cred mosquito  or  so  dropped  unheeded 
among  the  berries,  they  probably  but 
added  to  the  woodland  flavor,  and  no 
one  was  the  wiser. 

Proudly  bearing  our  bright,  vivid 
basket-full  of  treasure,  we  drove  up  to 
the  farmhouse  door,  just  as  our  boy 
Alan  had  the  kettle  boiling  and  the 
table  laid  for  supper.  Cold  chicken, 
glossy-crusted  home-made  bread,  yellow 
butter  whose  deliciousness  suggested 
fragrant  sun-kissed  prairie  grasses,  firm 
delicate  country  cheese  and  a  generous, 
steaming  teapot,  and,  when  our  fresh 
red  berries  were  heaped  up  in  a  glass 
dish,  and  flanked  by  a  jug  of  the  very 
thickest  of  cream,  what  more  could  even 
an  epicure  ask  ? 

In  came  our  big  brothers  from  the 
field,  hot,  tired,  and  hungry,  to  enjoy 
our  surprise  and  to  share  our  delight  in 
the  treasures  we  had  wrested  from  Mos- 
quitodum. 

' '  If  you  will  shut  your  eyes  and  think 
hard,  you  can  taste  them  all  the  way 
down!"  counselled  our  wise  boy  Alan. 
and  in  virtue  of  the  probability  that 
such  an  opportunity  would  not  occur 
again  for  twelve  whole  months,  we 
obeyed,  and  were  rewarded ! 


In  New  Ontario  Live  Stock  Improvement 
Associations  have  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department,  whereby 
twelve  residents  could  form  an  Association 
on  payment  of  one  dollar  each,  and  thus 
t lie  Association  would  be  entitled  to  the 
choice  of  one  bull,  five  rams  or  two  boars 
of  any  breed  suited  to  the  district. 

Farmers'  Clubs  in  various  counties,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  local  representative 
of  the  Department,  have  secured,  among 
other  things,  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
tinuation School,  the  opening  of  a  produce 
store  where  butter  and  eggs  are  purchased 
according  to  quality,  municipal  telephones 
and    co-operative    purchasing    of    supplies. 
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STORING   GRAIN   ON   THE   FARM. 

The  storing  of  grain  in  granaries  on  the 
farm  is  becoming  a  more  popular  practice 
from  year  to  year  in  the  western  provinces. 
Where  grain   cannot  reach   the   very  early 
i  fall  market,  the   careful   storing  of  it   on 
I  the  farm,  where  neither  storage  charges  nor 
i  insurance  is  necessary,  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  farm  economics.     To  pay  men  for 
I  hauling  grain  in  the  busy  harvest  season  is 
i  an  expensive   operation.     During  the  win- 
ter labor  is  cheaper  and  horses  are  not  need- 
ed for  farm  work.     All  markets  fluctuate 
and  the  intelligent  farmer  studies  fluctua- 
tions and  takes  advantage  of  the  increased 
prices  when  they  come. 

The  metal  granaries  now  on  the  market 
serve  an  additional  purpose.  They  pro- 
tect grain  from  the  ingress  of  rats  and 
,  other  vermin,  they  are  fireproof,  and  have 
been  known  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a 
burning  stack  within  a  few  rods,  and  be- 
ing arranged  with  skids  they  can  be  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place.  These  port- 
able granaries  are  a  boon  to  farmers  who 
desire  to  keep  grain  in  safe  storage  until 
the  market  and  other  conditions  are  most 
suitable  for  its  disposal. 

Saving  Next  Year's   Seed. 

Next  year's  seeding  time  may  seem  a 
long  way  off,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  and 
this  is  the  season  to  provide  for  it.  In 
most  localities  in  Ontario  the  harvest  this 
year  is  unusually  good,  thus  providing  the 
opportunity  of  securing  good  seed,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  practice  to  select  seed  from 
one's  own  farm  or  from  one's  own  vicinity. 
Such  seed  has  learned  the  ways  of  the  com- 
munity, and  starts  out  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  local  conditions.  The  grain  to 
be  devoted  to  this  important  purpose  should 
be  placed  either  by  itself  or  so  marked  in 
the  mow  that  it  may  be  threshed  by  it- 
self and  the  irrain  kept  separate  from  other 
?rain.  Selecting  seed  from  one's  own  farm 
or  vicinity  has  the  advantage  that  the 
farmer  lias  the  seed  and  the  soil  and  the 
straw  and  the  locality  and  the  yield  before 
him,  and  in  this  way  should  be  able  to  judge 
what  will  best  meet  his  requirements!  No 
other  time  of  the  year  affords  such  ad- 
vantages and  no  farmer  who  values  a  full 


bin  should  rest  content  with  any  test  of 
seed  values  that  leaves  out  any  one  of  these 
features.  Further,  anyone  who  has  a  good 
field  which  is  especially  .  free  from  weeds 
and  which  has  produced  grain  that  is  above 
the  average  in  quality,  owes  it  to  himself 
and  to  his  neighbors  to  secure  that  field  for 
seed. 

Particularly  important  is  it  that  the 
farmers  should  save  his  second  crop  of  clover 
'  for  seeding  purposes.  The  ground  should  be 
gone  over  with  the  utmost  attentiveness  in 
search  of  weeds.  It  should  be  harvested 
and  threshed  with  the  same  careful  dili- 
gence, and  when  the  seed  is  secured  a  fair 
sample  should  be  sent  to  ^he  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa.  If  it  passes  the 
government  test  the  farmer  need  not  fear 
to  advertise  it  and  secure  a  price  for  it 
that  will  yield  good  returns  for  his  pains. 
Care  in  the  selection  of  good  seed,  free  from 
noxious  weed  seeds,  goes  a  long  way  to- 
wards securing  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  good  agricultural  practice  is  based — 
a  clean  farm  and  vigorous  growing  crops. 

CARE  OF  THE  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Was  your  raspberry  yield  as  good  as  it 
was  last  year?  If  not,  it  is  likely  time  to 
get  rid  of  old  wood  and  thin  out  the  rows. 
Even  though  the  canes  are  healthy  look- 
ing they  must  be  pruned  heavily  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  before  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  like  they  did  the  second 
year  after  they  were  set   out. 

Remove  all  blossoms  from  newly  set 
strawberry  plants.  They  take  too  much 
strength  from  the  plant  and  thus  do  not 
allow  it  to  make  the  best  growth  of  vine. 

If  the  leaves  on  the  currant  bushes  are 
eaten  by  the  currant  worm  ,which  has  been 
introduced  into  some  parts  of  Western, 
Canada,  kill  them  off  by  spraying  with 
white  hellebore  and  water,  an  ounce  of 
hellebore  to  a  Large  pailful  of  water. 

PROTECT  THE  STORED  CROP. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  when  the  crops 
are  safely  housed  in  the  barn  you  are  in 
danger  of  the  greatest  loss  through  Lightning 
unless  you  have  your  buildings  well  pro- 
tected by  rods?  A  good  system  of  light- 
ning rods  installed  is  a  more  economical 
protect  ion  than  insurance. 


"*      it 

"■  ■'■''  HI 

For  that 

Humiliating; 
Growth  of 

Superfluous 
Hair 

There  is  only  one  remedy- — that  is  if  it  is 
to    be    permanently    destroyed.      For    over 
twenty  years  we   have   employed   Electro- 
.ysis  successfully  in  tens   of  thousands   of 
cases  for  the  sure  and  positive  removal  of 
;his  disfiguring  blemish.    The  use  of  pastes 
and  powders  to  remove  hairs  from  the  face, 
neck  or  arms  only  makes  the  growth  worse. 
Cutting,  pulling,  burning  and  using  pumice 
stone    are    equally    as    bad.     If    you    are 
afflicted  and  want  satisfactory  results  take 
advantage  of  reduced  fares  and  come  for 
;reatment    during    the     Exposition     (Aug. 
23rd  to  Sept.  8th). 

MOLES,  WARTS,  SCARS 

Ruptured    veins,   small   birthmarks,   mouse 
narks,  cowlicks,  brown  growths,  etc.,  also 
eradicated  forever  by  Electrolysis,  which 
s    practically    painless.      Booklet    "Fl" 
(escribes   our  work,  prices  and   our  home 
reatments  for  the  cure  of  all  skin,  scalp, 
lair    and    complexional    troubles.      Consul- 
tation free  at  office  or  by  mail. 

tfiscott  Dermatological  Institute 

1  College  St.        Estab.  1892                     Toronto 

$2.25  VALUE  FOR  $1.00 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  YOU. 

YOU  SAVE  THE  STOREKEEPER'S  PROFIT 

BY  DEALINGiWITH  US 


This  illustration  shows 
the  La  Diane  Corset 
a  corset  designed  to 
give  grace  and  sty- 
lishness, together  with 
comfort.  Too  few 
women  realize  the 
lasting  ills  that  are 
produced  by  wearing 
OacUJ    fitting    corsets. 

l'lie    La    Diane    Corset 

9  designed  by  experts 
.vho  have  made  a  life 
.tudy  of  this  work, 
ind  they  have  produc- 

d  a  corset  which  for 
1  leauty  and  symmetry. 
I  -ombined  with  com- 
j  ort  and  health  giving 
5  malities,  is  on  1  y 
!  quailed   by    the    high- 

st  priced  imported 
•  oodels.  Although  sold 
i,n  the  leading  shops 
for  $2.25,  we  are  able. 
by  selling  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you,  to 
let  you  have  this  same 
corset  for  $1.00,  express 
charges  paid. 
We  know  that  if  you 
try  one  pair  you  will 
he  fully  satisfied,  and 
we  shall  get  your  busi- 
ness in  the  future. 
If  you  are  not  satis- 
tied  return  the  cor- 
sets at  our  expense 
and  we  will  glad- 
lv  refund  the  money. 
When  sending  your 
order  be  sure  and 
state  size   required. 


THE  LA  DIANE  CORSET  COMPANY 


72  ADELAIDE  ST.   EAST 
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Sovereign 

burns  any  kind  of 
hard  or  soft  coal, 
wood  or  other 
fuel. 


C/fhe  Tayior-Forbes  "Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boiler  has 
always  been  in  advance  of  any  of  the  several  other  makes 
of  Hot  Water  Boilers  sold  in  Canada. 

C.The  1913-14  design  of  a  "Sovereign"  is  made  to  burn  hard 
coal,  soft  coal,  wood,  or  in  fact  anything  that  will  burn  may 
be  put  into  the  fire  pot  of  the  "Sovereign"  and  give  its  full 
heating  value. 

C  Until  this  year  all  hot  water  boilers  were  made  to  burn 
hard  coal  only  and  this  limitation  in  the  kind  of  fuel  pre- 
vented the  hot  water  from  being  at  all  times  successfully 
used  where  hard  coal  was  not  available.  Your  house  may 
now  be  comfortably  and  economically  heated  by  the  Hot 
Water  system  with  any  kind  of  fuel  that  happens  to  be  handy. 

COo  not  make  any  arrangements  for  the  heating  system  of 
any  house  in  which  you  are  interested  until  you  have  learned 
fully  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  "Sovereign." 

Write  Us  or  Our  Nearest  Representative. 

TAYLOR-FORBES  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto— 1088   King  St.  W.       Montreal— 246   Craig  St.   W.       Vancouver— 1090 

Homer  St.     Winnipeg— Vulcan  Iron  Works.      St.  John,  N.B.-   16  Water  St. 

Quebec — Mechanics'  Supply  Co.     Calgary — P.  D.  McLaren,  Limited. 


We  Are  Ready 


To  Handle  Your  Early  Fall  Deliveries 

The  Auburn  Nurseries  are  at  your  service  and  able  to  give  you  continued 
satisfaction.  The  quality  of  our  stock  is  of  the  same  high  standard  for  which 
we  are  reputed. 

' '  Everything  for  the  orchard  or  garden. ' ' 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES,  WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  ORDERS. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 


Farm  Information 

in  Bulletins  and 

Books 

By  the  Editor 


HEAD  OFFICE— 95  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 


NURSERIES—  Queenston.  Oakville.  Simcoe 


A  CANADIAN  BOOK  ON  SWINE. 

A  splendid  start  has  been  made  in  produem 
a  Canadian  live  stuck  series  of  farm  books 
This  happy  beginning  has  been  made  by 
Prof.  George  E.  Day,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  and  Farm  Superrn- 
tendeat  of  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph.  As  tb 
author  himself  says  in  his  preface  he  ha 
worked  witli  a  two-fold  purpose  in  view 
namely,  to  prepare  a  book  which  would 
serve  as  a  text  book  for  agricultural 
students  and  to  give  to  the  busy  farmer 
reference  book  in  concise  form,  in  which 
the  findings  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
successful  handling  of  swine  can  be  easily 
understood. 

The  matter  is  arranged  logically  and  in 
order.  The  chapters  are  grouped  into  sev- 
en parts  and  at  the  end  of  each  appears  s 
series  of  questions  reviewing  the  chapter 
These  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  be- 
ginner as  a  check  on  the  problems  he  will 
encounter  in  his  business. 

In  this  book  he  discusses  the  princi- 
ples of  swine  breeding  and  the  breeds  of 
swine,  a  chapter  being  devoted  to  each  of 
the  twelve  well-known  breeds  and  another 
chapter  added  which  covers  the  minor 
breeds.  In  part  four  he  gives  the  results 
of  experiments  in  swine  feeding  and  to  the 
practical  hog '  raiser  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  work.  We 
predict  it  will  become  a  classic  in  Canada 
on  principles  of  hog  feeding.  Another 
chapter  deals  with  feeding  and  management 
while  another  takes  up  marketing  and  cur- 
ing. The  last  chapter  goes  into  buildings, 
sanitation  and  diseases. 

Business  farming  of  to-day  demands  that 
the  feeder  and  breeder  be  as  well  equipped 
in  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  as  is 
the  business  man  with  the  details  of  his 
business.  The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
labor  and  the  lessened  production  of  our 
farms  demand  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the 
farmer  of  to-day.  The  day  of  haphazard 
feeding  and  marketing  is  passed.  The 
great  world  around  us  is  craving  for  food 
but  they  are  craving  for  it  in  a  more  fin- 
ished and  better  form  than  ever  before. 
Consequently  I  lie  satisfaction  of  these  needs 
falls  in  greater  volume  upon  those  who 
know  how  to  produce  with  the  least  losses 
and  to  market  in  a  manner  that  will  please. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  certain  feeds  for  live 
stock  is  determined  largely  by  *  he  local 
situation.  The  feeding  values  of  these  feeds 
and  the  proportions  necessary  foi-  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pound  of  wheat  must  be  ex- 
actly known  by  the  scientific  fanner  to 
the  end  that  when  his  own  operations  are 
done,  he  receives  not  only  wages  for  him- 


self  but  a  good  price  for  his  grain  and  a 
substantial  gain  over  all. 

To  this  end  the  knowledge  given  by  Prof. 
Day  in  such  readable  shape  is  of  first  class 
importance.  From  cover  to  cover  this  hook 
of  over  three  hundred  pages  contains  noth- 
ing superfluous  or  useless.  You  do  not 
Have  to  wade  through  paragraphs  of  use- 
less verbiage  to  get  the  kernel.  The  gist 
of  the  matter  lies  on  the  surface  for  your 
easy  assimilation.  The  long  series  of  ex- 
periments at  Guelph,  as  well  as  the  similar 
experiments  conducted  at  Ottawa  and  at 
the  various  stations  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  their  compara- 
tive values.  Just  what  each  age  requires 
in  the  amount  of  food  and  what  the  nature 
of  that  food  should  be,  is  fully  set  out. 
Also  the  costs  of  finishing  pork  on  various 
feeds  is  tabulated.  In  fact,  this  book  en- 
ables  the  farmer  to  get  out  of  the  region 
of  experiments  in  his  farm  feeding  and  get 
down  to  a  scientific  basis  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  chapter  that  deals  with  suggestions 
to  the  beginners  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  book.  No  particular  breed  is  cham- 
pioned as  the  author  lays  down  the  dictum 
that  it  is  safer  for  the  ■  beginner  to  select 
a  breed  that  is  popular  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  work  throughout  is  illustrated  with 
seventy  half-tone  engravings  and  a  colored 
frontispiece  which  shows  the  "mortgage 
lifter"  in  comfort  in  good  pasture  beside  a 
running  stream. 

This  hook  is  published  by  the  Lippincott 
Company  and  can  be  had  from  the  Farm- 
er's Magazine  for  the  publishers'  price  of 
$1.50.  Canadians  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  work  and  Prof.  Day  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly congratulated  upon  a  work  that 
we  predict  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
in  the  home  of  every  hog  raiser  of  Canada. 


GRAIN   CROPS   AND   LIVE   STOCK   OF 
SASKATCHEWAN  FOR  1912. 

The  weather  was  not  the  most  favor- 
able in  its  effects  on  the  crops.  Seeding 
was  delayed  by  the  cold  wet  spring,  the 
hot  dry  winds  of  June  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  wheat,  particularly  to  the  early 
varieties,  and  then  the  cool,  showery  August 
and  the  heavy  rains  of  September  prac- 
tically stopped  harvesting  and  threshing 
operations  for  a  time.  The  labor  question 
also  caused  anxiety.  In  spite  of  the  high 
wages  paid,  many  of  the  threshing  outfits 
were  run  short-handed.  The  average  wage 
paid  harvesters  was  $3.75  per  day. 

Tlie  liaycrop  was  not  nearly  so  good  or 
plentiful  as  the  early  part  of  the  season 
gave  promise  of.  Owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able weather  the  quality  is  poorer  although 
the  yield  is  about  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  in  fad  the  average  yield  has  slightly 
increased,  and  the  average  price  has  risen 
from  $9.75  to  $10.35  per  ton.  Wheat 
shows  a  substantial  increase,  owing  to  the 
interference  with  seeding  by  rain  at  the 
end  of  April.  Fall  wheat  lias  been  tried 
in  several  places,  mostly  in  the  east  central 
district,  but  has  not  met  with  complete 
Success.  Many  farmers  have  reported  suc- 
cess with  Marquis  wheat,  which  makes  a 
good  early  showing,  and  is  quicker  coming 
to  maturity  and  earlier  harvested  than  any 
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CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  DEPT.  "  F.,"  PRESTON,  ONT. 


Investors  cannot  do  better 
anywhere  in  Canada 


HAMILTON 


Ontario's  Industrial 
City 


Has  so  oianj  advantages  that  it  is  becoming  the  mecca  for  manufacturers,  its  cheap  power,  its 
excellent  facilities  for  transportation  bv  rail  or  water,  and  its  strategic  position  makes  it  one  of 
Canada's   greatest   distributing   points. 

MANUFACTURERS    SHOULD   INVESTIGATE 

We    have   some    excellent     ■.:    miking    investments  which  should   not   be  overlooked.    A  few  excel 

lent  locations  in  Factory  Sites,  also  Business  Sites  in  the  centre  of  activities  In  this  lively  go-ahead 
industrial   city   of   Ontario. 

If  Von    Want  a  Good,   Solid  Investment,     WRITE   FOB    II  KTIIKIt   PARTICULARS. 

Manufacturers -Your  Enquiries  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

THE   HAMILTON  AND   INTER-URBAN  REALTY   COMPANY 

Hamilton  Dominion  Bank   Building,    9  McNab  Street  South  Ontario 

Reference     Imperial   Bank.   Hamilton  Phones:  4853  and  4472:     Bronte   32 
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What  the  Fat  Man 
Said  to  His  Wife 


Y 


ES,  John,  the  plans  for  our  new 
home  provide  for  a  bath  tub  big 
enough    for    a    fat    man.      And    the 


architect  says  he'll  make  the  cellar  steps 
wide  and  easy  for  you  to  climb." 

"That's  fine,  Gertrude!  But  remember 
I  also  said  we  must  have  a  good,  old  Sun- 
shine Furnace  like  the  one  downstairs." 

"That's  a  good  furnace,  John.  It  cer- 
tainly keeps  us  cosy  and  warm." 

"Can't  beat  McClary's  Sunshine,  Ger- 
trude. Why  it  hasn't  gone  out  on  me  once 
this  winter.  And  you  don't  hear  me 
grumbling  about  looking  after  it. 

"I  just  open  those  big,  double  feed 
doors  in  the  morning  and  throw  in  two 
or  three  shovels  of  coal.  Then,  it  only 
takes  me  a  jiffy  to  fill  the  water  pan,  be- 
cause it 's  right  over  the  feed  doors  in  the 
front  of  the  furnace  where  it's  easy  to 
pour  water  into.  And  I  don't  mind  empty- 
ing an  ash  pan  that  slides  out  easily,  and 
has  bail  handles  that  are  always  cool." 

"But  you  forgot  about  shaking,  John." 

"Deuce,  take  it,  Gertrude!  How  many 
more  times  will  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
you  don't  shake  the  Sunshine?  McClary's 
call  it  'rocking  down'  the  ashes.  I  call  it 
a  kid's  job  to  move  this  handle  gently  to 
and  fro  a  half-dozen  times." 

"Yes,  John,  McClary's  Sunshine  is  a 
good  furnace  for  a  lazy,  old  fat  man.  It 
almost   looks   after   itself." 


THERE'S  a  MeClary  agent  in  your 
locality,  who  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  full  particulars  about 
McClary's  Sunshine  Furnace  and  tell 
you  the  cost  of  installing  one  in  your 
home.  You  would  find  it  profitable  to 
read  the  latest  Sunshine  booklet,  so 
write  to  our  nearest  office  for  a  copy. 


McClaiyfc 

Sunshine  Furnace 


LONDON 
ST.BJOHN,  N.B. 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 
CALGARY 


WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON 


Grain,  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm  For  Sale 

We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  to  offer  for  sale  a  very  fine  property,  consisting  of  134  acres 
of  gravelly  clay  and  clay  loam  soil,  best  adapted  for  grain,  fruit  and  stock  farming.  This  farm 
is  situated  within  two  miles  of  Beamsville,  on  the  Hamilton,  Grimsby  and  Beamsville  Electric 
Railway,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Buildings,  all  < >f  which  arc  in  t lie  best  possible 
condition,  consist  of  fine  large  dwelling,  containing  13  rooms;  huge  bank  barn,  piggery,  ben 
houses,  tool  house,  ice  house,  dairy  and  implement  house.  One  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  : 
also  31  acres  of  valuable  standing  timber.  Large  apple  orchard  and  more  than  sufficient  of  all 
other  fruits  for  family  use.  Much  of  this  property  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  growing,  so  that  the 
present  income  from  this  source  can  be  largely  increased.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  properties 
suitable  for  mixed  farming  that  we  have  ever  had  to  offer,  and  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
PRICE    $20,000.00.      SUITABLE    TERMS    ARRANGED.      EXCLUSIVE    AGENTS. 


Melvin  Gayman  &  Co.,  £ 


eal   Estate,   Insurance   and   Financial   Brokers 
5  Queen   Street        -        St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


of  the  other  varieties.  Oats  have  increased 
again  in  all  districts,  which  is  principally 
due  to  the  demand  for  feed,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  land  being  too  wet  for  wheat. 
Barley  also  shows  a  considerable  advance 
The  flax  crop,  however,  shows  a  larger  per- 
centage of  increase  both  in  acreage  and 
yield  than  any  of  the  other  grain  crops. 

Inquiry  was  made  during  the  year  into 
the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  in  the 
province.  It  has  been  felt  that  for  some 
time  this  branch  of  horticulture  is  being 
very  much  neglected  by  our  busy  farmers 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  excellent 
results  which  many  have  secured  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble  were  more  gener- 
ally known,  a  widespread  effort  might  be 
made  by  our  farmers  to  supply  not  only 
their  tables  but  the  local  market. 

Owing  to  the  liberal  rainfall  the  pas 
turage  throughout  the  province  has  been 
exceptionally  good  and  abundant,  and  par- 
tially accounts  for  the  high  average  eondi- 
tion  of  the  stock. 


SOIL   CULTURE  AND  MODERN  FARM 
METHODS. 

This  is  a  well  illustrated  volume  of  near- 
ly three  hundred  pages  in  which  the  author 
covers  every  phase  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  such  a  simple  practical  way  that 
any  farmer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  un 
derstanding  and  adopting  the  various  oper- 
ations suggested.  Persons  wishing  copies 
will  communicate  with  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor, 
Soil  Culture  Department,  Deere  &  Co.] 
Moline,  111. 


SORGHUM  CROPS  FOR  SILAGE. 

Sorghum  crops,  both  saccharine  and  non 
saccharine,  or  sweet  and  non-sweet,  can  be 
used  for  silage  with  good  results.  The  use 
of  the  corn  plant  has  become  so  genera] 
that  some  farmers  and  stockmen  have  he> 
lieved  it  to  be  the  only  crop  fit  for  the 
purpose.  Two  years  ago  the  Dairy  De- 
partment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege planned  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  value  of  sorghum  for  silage.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  and  a  general 
treatise  on  the  subject  may  be  had  by  writ- 
ing the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

DOES    THE    FARMER    GET    PURE 
SEEDS? 

Anyone  interested  in  the  details  of  the 
seed  testing  investigation  will  be  furnished 
on  application  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete bulletin.  It  discusses  the  methods  of 
official  inspection,  adulterations,  impurities 
found,  etc.  Write  to  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y., 
asking  for  bulletin  No.  362. 

THE  BEST  APPLES  TO  GROW. 

This  pamphlet  takes  up  such  quest  ion 
Introducing  New  Varieties,  Strains.  Pedi- 
greed Apples,  Do  Apple  Varieties  Run 
Out?  Benefits  of  Testing,  Apple  Groups, 
and  Seedless  Apples,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  leading  varieties  with  special 
reference  to  their  peculiar  adaptation.  It 
should   be  of  interest   to   every   orchardist, 
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and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  Bulle- 
tin No.  361,  to  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

GROWING  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS 
AND  ORNAMENTS. 

Tbis  report  gives  tbe  results  of  experi- 
ments in  growing  trees  in  Western  Nebras- 
ka, but  contains  mucb  information  valuable 
to  Canadian  readers  along  lines  of  prepara- 
tion of  land,  tbe  kind  of  stock  to  use,  man- 
ner of  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  spac- 
ing and  mixtures  and  bow  to  guard  against 
injuries.  Tbe  bulletin  is  well  illustrated 
particularly  to  show  the  most  promising 
species,  and  good  landscape  arrangjmrnt  of 
shrubs  and  ornamentals.  Anyone  desiring 
a  copy  will  write  to  the  Agricultural  Expe- 
riment Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

POULTRY   MANAGEMENT. 

There  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as 
Circular  No.  471,  a  revised  edition  of  its 
bulletin  No.  357,  entitled  ' '  Methods  of  Poul- 
try Management."  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  revision  to  give  to  poultry 
keepers  a  clear  and  concise  outline  of 
the  results  of  many  years  practical  expe- 
rience in  keeping  and  raising  poultry  in 
connection  with  the  investigations  in  poul- 
try breeding  at  the  Station.  The  circular 
which  comprises  seventy  pages  and  has 
twenty  illustrations  treats  carefully  the 
topics  of  poultry  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  feeds  and 
feeding,  and  the  vermin  question.  A  copy 
of  the  circular  will  be  sent  to  Canadian 
readers  on  receipt  of  twenty  cents  which 
must  be  sent  in  coin  or  other  currency,  not 
in  postage  stamps.  Address  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Maine. 

FLEA  BEETLES  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

The  Division  of  Entomology,  of  tbe  Ex- 
perimental Farms  Branch  of  the  Domin- 
ion Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  has 
recently  issued  a  circular  on  Flea  Beetles 
and  Their  Control.  These  flea-beetles  at- 
tack the  foliage  of  many  plants,  being  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  the  leaves  of  vege- 
table crops  like  turnips,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
radishes,  etc.  Copies  of  this  publication 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Publications 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ot- 
tawa. 

B.C.  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  report  of  the  B.C.  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  for  the  year  1912  will  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  readers  in  every  prov- 
ince, in  its  treatment  of  the  remedies  for 
'Market  evils,  the  customs  tariffs  on  fruit, 
he  regulation  of  fruit  importations,  the 
'lumping  of  American  fruit  in  Canada, 
Muarantine  regulations  to  protect  the  prov- 
ince, express  rates  and  facilities,  fruit 
boxes  and  packages,  marketing  organiza- 
tions, aid  to  agricultural  organizations,  es- 
pecially for  cold  storage  plants,  and  pre- 
cooling  investigations.  The  publication 
may  be  had  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.C. 


IN  JUST  TWO  SECONDS  AND  TWO-FIFTHS 


The  Ross 


The   Ross   Rifle  planted   five  shots  inside  a  strip  5  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches, 
action  is  the  speediest  and  safest  made. 

Your  fall  trip  will   be  helped  by   a   Ross   High  Velocity   Rifle     and     Ross   .2S0  Sporting 

Cartridge.     They  not  only  give  lowest   possible  trajectory,   practically  doing  away   with  the 

judging  of  distance,  but  the  patented  copper  tube  bullet  will  anchor  any  game  it  fairly  hits. 

The  speed  of  the  action  is  assurance  of  a  second  or  third  shot  in  case  the  first  not  hitting. 

Ross  .280  High  Velocity  Rifle,  $55.00;  Ross  .280  Sporting  Cartridge,  $7.50  per  100. 

If  your  dealer  cannot   supply   you,   write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and   full  information  to 

ROSS  RIFLE  CO..  QUEBEC 


Will  run  on 
cheap  fuels 


"The  Fairbanks-Morse  Engines  are  the 
best  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  are  simple  to  operate  and  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  power  for  the  least 
quantity  of  fuel." — M.F.  MacLeod,  Spring 
Hill,  Que.     In  the  construction  of 


Farm  Engines 

fuel  economy  and  power  efficiency  are 
given  special  attention.  The  result  is  an 
engine  that  runs  effectively  on  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  low  grade  distillate — maxi- 
mum   results    at  a   minimum  cost.     The 

cost  of  engine  distillate  is  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  gasoline. 

Fairbanks-Morse    engines    are  made  in  any   size  from  1    to  200 

h.  p.    Vertical    or  horizontal,   portable    or   stationery.    Equipped 

with  Bosch  magnetos  and  guaranteed. 


The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 

Limited. 

Montreal 


6  h.p.  horizontal  stationery  engine 
in  the  workshop  will  run  grind- 
stone, lathe,  drill,  forge  blower 
and  other  power  took. 


Send  for  this 

booklet— 

"  49  Uses/or  a 

Farm  Engine." 
It  ,s  full  of 
valuable  in- 
formation for 
the  farmer  and 
is  free.     Fill  in 
the  coupon 
and  mail  now. 
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The  Boy  Mechanic 


7HO  THINGS  FOR  7Hfl 
'W  BOYS  TO  DO  iXJKJ 

480  Pages— 700  Articles— 800  Illustrations 
Cloth— Price  $1.50  Prepaid 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK  FOR 
THE  WIDE-AWAKE  BOY 


All  the  things  described  in  this  volume  have  actually  been  built  or  experimented  with 
by  boys.  The  ideas  contained  in  "The  Boy  Mechanic"  would  more  than  keep  a  boy 
occupied  until  he  grows  up  and  also  be  an  incentive  to  original  thinking  and  achievement 

The  Most   Interesting  Boys'   Book         Wholesome,    Practical,    Instructive 


Unlike  so  many  other  books  of 
a  somewhat  similar  nature,  it  is 
not  confined  to  only  one  or  a 
few  subjects,  but  describes  700 
different  things  boys  can  make 
and  do  in  the  fields  of  mechan- 
ics, electricity,  sports,  arts  and 
crafts  work,  magic,  etc. 

An  unusually  generous  book; 
size  7x10  in.  and  1^  m-  thick; 
printed  from  large,  clear  type 
on  high  grade  book  paper  and 
durably  bound  in  cloth.  At- 
tractive four-color  cover  design. 


Besides  telling  how  to  make  scores  of 
things  useful  about  the  house,  full  and 
complete  directions  are  given  for  con- 
structing the  following  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  which  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  every  boy: 

Many  Electrical  Appliances — Steam  and 
Gas  Engines  —  Turbines  —  Motors  — 
Wireless  and  Morse  Telegraph — Self- 
Propelled  Vehicles  —  Toboggans  —  Ice- 
Boats — Canoes — Paddle  Boats — Punts 
Camping  Outfits  —  Tents  —  Fishing 
Tackle — Magic  Lanterns — Searchlights 
— Cameras — Telescopes — Gliders,  Kites 
and  Balloons — Electric  Furnaces — Lathes 
— Pottery  Kilns,  etc. 


Many  hours  of  enjoyment   are  in  store  for  the 
bo})  who  becomes  possessor  of  this  book 


Price    $1.50,   prepaid   to   any   address 


How  you  can  get  this  book  FREE 

Send  us  two  new  subscriptions  to  "The  Farmer's  Magazine"  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
$2.00  per  subscription  (if  you  don't  subscribe  you  can  send  your  own  and  that  of  a 
friend),  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  this  most  interesting  book. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


,1913 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please  enter  the  two  following   yearly  subscriptions  to  "The   Farmer's    Magazine,"  for 
which   I  enclose  $4.00. 


Name Name. .  . 

Address Address. 


Prov. 


and  send  The   Boy   Mechanic  to 

Name 


.  Address Prov. 


Making  $2,500   From  Poultry 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

heavy  layers  owing  to  their  early 
maturity." 

'  Tf  I  were  to  keep  trap-nests  I  should 
have  to  hire  an  extra  attendant  for  each 
1,000  hens.  As  I  am  not  after  fancy 
breeding  stock  I  may  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter  than  exhibitors  do. 

1  am  in  the  game  to  make  money  out  of 
my  layers.  I  am  not  trying  to  develop 
fancy  stock,  and  I  believe  for  this  pur- 
pose, my  system  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, considering  its  cheapness.  After 
the  breeders  are  selected  they  are 
placed,  from  30  to  50  in  a  pen,  and 
cared  for  accordingly." 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  work. 
He  has  little  time  to  do  much  experi- 
menting, and,  anyway,  he  believes  in 
letting  the  men  earn  their  salaries  who 
are  paid  to  do  this  at  bxperiment  sta- 
tions. For  the  most  part  he  benefits  by 
their  successes — and  failures.  How- 
ever, he  does  keep  records  along 
some  lines.  He  has  figures  to  show  that 
a  pen  of  100  early  maturing  scrub  hens 
made  a  profit  one  December  of  87  cents 
each,  whereas  a  pen  of  late  maturing 
scrubs  only  came  across  with  a  profit 
of  4  cents  each.  One  pen  of  late  matur- 
ing two-year-old  pure  bred  Rocks  aver- 
aged a  net  loss  of  8c.  one  month,  and  a 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  pure  breds  lost 

2  cents. 
"Which  variety  of  fowl  is  the  most 

profitable?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,"  said  he.  "Leghorns  are  far 
easier  to  hatch  and  to  rear,  but  they  do 
not  withstand  climatic  changes  as  well, 
But,  after  much  consideration,  I  have 
decided  that  Leghorns  are  the  most 
profitable  for  egg-producing  pur 
poses." 

And  so  Lewis  keeps  on  day  by  day, 
making  money,  increasing  his  plant  and 
acquiring  knowledge.  It  was  only  four 
years  ago  that  he  came  to  Canada  with 
ill-health,  but  already  he  is  known  as  a 
specialist,  and,  according  to  A.  G.  Gil 
bert,  late  head  of  the  poultry  depart 
ment  of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  he  operates  the  largest 
egg  plant  in  Canada.  He  intends  to 
write  a  poultry  book  for  beginners, 
which  will  discuss  the  problems  he  has 
had  to  work  out  for  himself.  He  lives 
in  a  tastefully  designed  home  in  Port 
Hope.  His  farm  is  only  a  mile  or  two 
distant,  and  he  handles  it  conveniently 
while  living  in  town.  He  is  a  young 
man  yet,  and  in  a  few  years  may  be 
more  widely  known  as  a  scientific 
farmer  than  he  would  have  become  as  a 
scientific  curve  driver.  Best  of  all,  he 
has  fully  recovered  his  health  and 
strength  again,  and  once  more  is  a  man 
doing  a  man's  work. 


The  Farm  Hostess 

The  Beloved  Hostess  Gives  Herself  Rather 
Than  Preserves  and  Puddings. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  had  a 
record  and  graphical  chart  of  the  millions 
of  long  weary  relieved  sighs  indulged  in 
by  worn-out,  distraught  farm  hostesses  as 
they  watched  their  company  drive  away. 
Misery,  neglected  children,  heartaches  and 
tired  bodies  have  told  the  tale  of  mis- 
placed solicitude  in  preparing  for  and  en- 
tertaining company.  And  this  has  all  come 
about  by  getting  away  from  the  real  mean- 
ing of  hospitality  in  the  farm  home,  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  unless  Mrs. 
Jones  can  entertain  just  as  lavishly  and 
give  just  as  many  courses  in  a  dinner  as 
Mrs.  Smith,  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  en- 
tertain at  all.  If  one  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  the  kind  of  friends  who  come  only 
to  eat  and  see  and  criticize,  then  it  is  time 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things  and  find  out 
the  truth.  Hospitality  is  being  meanly  dis- 
torted in  these  days  when  all  is  on  the  sur- 
face and  nothing  underneath. 

Now  do  you  happen  to  know  of  a  home 
where  you  would  be  welcome  at  any  time, 
where  you  would  always  receive  that 
whole-souled  greeting  which  cheers  the 
weary  one  who  comes  straggling  in  from  the 
work-a-day  world,  a  home  where  there  is 
not  thrown  upon  the  brain  of  the  hostess 
simultaneously  with  your  appearance  a 
flashlike  vision  of  empty  refriger- 
ator, bare  cupboard  shelves,  or  of  rooms 
not  quite  tidy,  and  where  there  is  no  feel- 
ing away  down  in  her  heart  that  she  wish- 
ed you  had  not  come  to-day?  One  does  not 
wish  to  be  pessimistic,  but  the  truth  is 
there  are  few  such  homes,  where  the  visi- 
tor feels  surging  up  in  his  heart  a  warm 
flood  of  gratitude  for  a  sincere  cheery 
greeting  tinctured  by  no  thought  or  ex- 
pression of  apology.  The  farm  woman 
worth  while  is  never  ashamed  of  her  home, 
no  matter  how  simple  and  bare  it  may  be, 
provided  it  is  the  best  she  can  afford. 

The  visitor  is  more  to  the  true  hostess 
than  a  mere  pride  in  the  arts  of  the  house- 
wife and  a  display  of  her  wares  before  the 
eyes  of  her  guest.  The  kind  of  home  and 
hospitality  for  which  one  thanks  God,  and 
which  is  remembered  years  afterward  as 
one  of  the  rare  treats  of  a  lifetime,  is 
found  in  that  home  where  you  are  taken 
into  the  family,  where  there  is  ready  and 
sincere  sympathy  for  both  your  joys  and 
your  sorrows,  and  an  encouraging  word  as 
yon  sit  in  the  cosy  kitchen  and  watch  that 
home-maker  prepare  the  usual  family  meal, 
or  perchance  lend  a  helping  hand.  You 
talk  of  the  things  in  life  that  mean  the 
most  to  you,  and  if  the  simple  meal  is  a 
bit  late  there  is  no  pretty  remarks  or 
loss  of  temper.  Mutual  enjoyment,  en- 
couragement and  real  interest  between  the 
guest  and  hostess  mark  the  only  genuine 
brand  of  hospitality.  The  guest  who 
would  appreciate  such  a  home  would  not 
of  course  take  advantage  of  its  kindly  con- 
sideration and  selfishly  wear  out  the  host- 
ess. 

Away  with  that  foolish,  narrow,  all- 
absorbing  pride  in  preserves  and  pastry,  in 
the  immaculate  condition  of  curtains  and 
carpets  and  the  exact  arrangement  of  fur- 
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Twelve  Acres  a  Day,  Easily 

THE  TOLTON  PEA  HARVESTER 

is  not  a  complicated  machine,  but  an  ingenuous  device  that  may  be  readily  attached  to  any 
mower  in  a  few  moments.  The  TOLTON  PEA  HARVESTER  is  quick,  labor-saving  and 
efficient.  It  bunches  peas  together  and  harvests  as  clean  as  can  be  done  with  a  scythe  and 
as  quickly  as  a  mower  cuts  hay,  doing  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  a  day  with  ease. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog:  and  let  us  tell  you  who  our  agent  is  near  you. 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


Tolton  Bros.,  Limited 


Address 
Dept.  M 


Guelph,  Ont. 


Building  Board 

is  the  only  absolutely  fireproof  moderate 
priced  building  board  which  can  be  used 
as  a  finished  surface  with  battens  for 
paneled  effect,  or  covered  with  a  thin 
skim  coat  of  plaster  for  a  perfectly 
smooth  wall  or  ceiling  for  papering  or 
tinting. 

Linabestos  is  a  combination  of  Asbestos  Fibre  and  Portland  Cement,  pinkish-grey  in 
color,  made  in  sheets  3-16  of  an  inch  thick,  42  inches  wide  and  either  48  or  96  inches 
long.  It  can  be  worked  with  ordinary  carpenter's  tools,  and  nailed  direct  to  the 
studding. 

Linabestos  saves  much  time  in  building,  and  makes  walls  and  ceilings  that  are  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  easily  decorated,  and  that  will  never 
crack  or  fall. 

Write  for  Leaflet  No.  11,  giving  fuller  particulars  about  this  new 
and  better  building  board. 

ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Address:   E.  T.  Bank  Building,  263  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q.  (near  Montreal) 


Talking  to  the  Point 


CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  »i  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Headers 
like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of 
results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by 
wide-awake,  intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TEY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 
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WHY  WORK  !  ! 

London"   All  Gear  Drive 
Pumping  Outfit 

Can    be    attached    to    any    pump 
either  low  down,   upright  or  con- 
tractor's diaphragm.    No 
belts  to  give  trouble. 

Suitable  for  any 
ordinary  pumping 
proposition.  Lar- 
ger outfits  of  all 
kinds. 

Write  for  Cata- 
log F.B.  stating 
work  to  be  done. 


THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO. 
London.   Ont. 


LTD. 


You  Can  Have  a  Good  Fenct 

If  you  have  fence  worries  lei 
us  tell  you  about  our  "Safe 
Lock." 

Our   Catalogue   will   help   you 
in    deciding    the    fence    ques- 
tion.     Write     for     it     to-day. 
Agents    wanted    In    every    locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


^JffifU^Uce  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruli 
the    plumage,    torture    the    hen 

PRATTS   LICE   KILLER 
(Powdered)   murders    lice  and   so 
insures  greater  profits. 
*<vW   25c-  50c-      Guaranteed.      Prat  Is  11,0- 
'Awl'    page  poultry  book  4c  by  mail 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


Chicks  j 

rrowth,  ruin  I 
e    the    hens  bfi 
CILLER  H 

lice  and   so  H 

I'ratls  100-  B 
y  mail  |V 


WANTED  at  once 


Persons  to  work  for  us  in  spare  time  at  home. 
No  experience  required  with  our  NEW  ART 
COLORING  PROCESS.  Easy  and  fascinating 
work.  Good  pay.  No  canvassing.  Write  for 
instructions  (free). 

COMMERCIAL  ART  STUDIO,  Dept.  C. 

315  College  Street  TORONTO.   Canada 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK   ON 


POULTRY 

ind  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  man; 
colored  plates  of  fowls  is  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  INCUBATORS,  theii 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  ONLY  15c. 
O.    C.    SHOEMAKER,    Box    1128.    Freeport,    111. 


Obesity,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  &c,  Cured 

The  System  of  Dieting,  etc.  I  teach  Is  original,  construc- 
tive ind  curative.  It  removes  the  cause  of  disease  and  gives 
you  a  healthy  body  and  constant  mental  efficiency.  My 
knowledge  regarding  the  scientific  nutrition  of  the  individual 
and  Scientific  Dietetics  as  a  curative  measure  Is  unequalled. 
Results  in  over  4,000  cases  justify  your  Investigation. 
Recommended  by  Medical  Advisor,  Prudential  Assce.  Co. 
You  study  the  feeding  of  your  cattle;  why  not  your  own? 
Write  giving  full  particulars 

THOMAS  McCOMBIE,  F.S.D. 


214  Sixth  St.  West 


North  Vancouver.   B.C. 


COMING  BACK 


Many  investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  nocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
n o l  offering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND    FOR    PARTICULARS    TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1024  9th  St.  East  CALGARY,  ALTA 


niture,  which  make  the  entertaining  of 
friends  a  burden.  It  is  an  unworthy  pride 
that  has  stolen  most  of  the  happiness  out 
of  a  million  good  visits.  Let  us  determine 
once  and  for  all  to  take  company  as  it 
comes,  to  be  sincerely  glad  to  see  friends 
and  to  make  them  know  it  by  every  action. 
We  should  remember  that  the  true  help- 
ful beloved  and  long-remembered  hostess 
must  break  every  barrier  down  and  give 
herself,  rather  than  those  wonderful  pre- 
serves and  puddings  that  may  have  ab- 
sorbed all  her  time,  thought,  patience  and 
interest.  The  guest  would  appreciate  com- 
panionship much  more  first-hand  and  with- 
out any  of  the  accompanying  and  oftimes 
!  disturbing  ills  of  the  beguiling  pastry  and 
preserves. — Breeder 's  Gazette. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 
1913  Graduates 

Less  Than  Twenty  Per  Cent,  of  These  Re- 
turn to  the  Farm. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  how  few 
i  of  the  0.  A.  C.  graduates  have  gone  back 
this  year  to  their  homes  to  follow  practi- 
cal farming.     Yet   while  this  may  appear 
on  the  surface  to  present  rather  a   hope- 
less aspect  for  the  progress  of  agriculture 
;  throughout     the  province,   in     reality,   we 
j  are   going   to   derive   greater   benefit   from 
the  extension  work  of  the  college  as  it  is 
undertaken    by    these    young   men    in    the 
various  positions  they  have  taken  through- 
out the  country.     In  a  report  of  the  grad- 
uates of  1913  in  the  July  O.  A.  C.  Review, 
the  editor  says: — 

A  great  testimony  to  the  value  of  our 
graduates  and  to  the  training  of  the  stu- 
dents at  0.  A.  College,  is  manifested  each 
year  when  practically  the  entire  graduat- 
ing class  is  engaged  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessional agricultural  positions  for  days 
and  even  weeks  before  Convocation.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the 
graduating  class  has  been  increasing  in 
numbers,  it  is  even  more  difficult  than 
formerly  to  graduate  a  sufficient  number 
;  of  men  to  meet  the  demand.  Ontario  is 
retaining-  a  greater  number  each  year, 
which  testifies  to  the  increased  agricul- 
tural organization  and  development.  This 
is  especially  gratifying'  and  encouraging 
to  the  College  for  it  can  feel  with  no  small 
degree  of  certainty,  that  its  efforts  are 
being  appreciated  more  and  more  by  the 
people  of  the  Province. 

With  the  graduation  of  Class  '13.  forty 
young  men,  trained  in  the  science  as  well 
as  in  the  most  approved  practice  of  agri- 
:  culture,  enlist  their  services  and  abilities 
1  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  their 
Province  and  country.  For  most  of  these 
men  life  has  reached  an  interesting  and 
important  point  where  they  enter  upon 
their  life's  work  with  serious  earnestness. 
Upon  them  will  devolve  responsibilities 
calling'  for  judgment,  common-sense  and 
decision;  and  as  one  year  succeeds  an- 
other, each  .individual  of  Class  '13  will 
become  of  greater  importance  and  of 
greater  usefulness  to  the  community,  and 
lis  country.  Each  graduate  possesses  at 
least  a  degree  of  ambition  to  rise  in  his 
profession    and    to   prove   of  as   great   ser- 


A  NEW  BOOK   FOR   FARMERS 


Traction  Farming 

and 

Traction  Engineering 


GASOLINE-ALCOHOL-KEROSENE 

By  1AMES  H.  STEPHENSON,  M.E. 

Author  of  "  Farm  Engines," 
"  The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  etc. 


This  new  handbook  contains 
all  the  latest  information  of 
the  How  and  Why  of  Power 
Farming. 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Parti— FARM  TRACTORS:  Full 
details  of  construction  and  operation 
—  Fuels  —  Lubrication  —  Ignition  — 
Troubles  —  All  leading  makes  of 
tractors  described  and  illustrated. 

Part  II.  —  Water  Supply  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes  —  Electric  Light  for 
Farm  Homes. 

Part  III.  — THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THRESHING:  All  leading  makes 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Just  the  book  you  need  to 
help  you  out  of  all  difficulties 
in  connection  with  modern 
farm  machinery. 

12mo.  330  pp.  151  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.65 

The  Farmer's  Magazine 

Book  Department 

143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 
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Protect  Your  Property  With 
Peerless  Lawn  Fencing 

Ornamental  fencing'  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  not  only  enhances  the  beauty  of 
your  premises,  but  also  protects  it  and  your 
children,  as  well.  It  keeps  out  marauding 
animals  and  trespassers.  It  protects  your 
lawns  and  flowers  and  always  gives  your 
property  that  orderly,  pleasing  appearance. 

is  the  result  of  years  of  fence  building.  It 
is  built  to  last — to  retain  its  beauty  and 
grace  for  years  to  come  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  cheap,  shoddy  fencing 
offered  by  catalog  houses.  Peerless  fence 
is  built  of  strong,  stiff  wire  which  will  not 
sag  and  the  heavy  galvanizing  plus  the 
heavy  zinc  enamel  is  the  best  possible  as- 
surance against  rust. 

Send  for  Literature 

Shows  many  beautiful  designs  of  fencing 
suitable  for  lawns,   parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 
-v,        Winnipeg,  Man.        Hamilton,  Ont. 


Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 
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STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows. 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
tary cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRrMB.  V3.Fore»tvllle.Oonn..r.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve   the  Soil   and   Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 

Prices  arttl  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted   in  every   District 


Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 


P.O.  Roi.  1«24 


Montreal 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  dt 
stroy    your    lawns — Dandelions. 
Buck  Plantain,  and  Crab  Grass 
In  one  season     the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

Tour    dealer    should    hare    them— it 

he  has  not,  drop  as  s  line  and   »« 

will    send    circulars   and    prices. 

Clipper   Lawn    Mower   Co., 

Rot     10.     nilnn.     Ill 


POULTRY    PAYS   WHEN— 

you  have  a  pure  bred  stock.  To  insure  success  get  the 
very  best.  Our  hatching  eggs  are  from  the  very  best 
breeds,   and   the   results  are  certain. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  trial  order  ? 
Write  us  for  Catalogue  and 
prices    and    make    poultry    pay. 

J.  H.  Rutherford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 
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vice  as  his  ability  will  allow.  All  other 
graduating  classes  have  in  time  contribut- 
ed men  to  positions  of  influence  and  great 
responsibility,  and,  no  doubt,  such  a  fu- 
ture awaits  members  of  Class  '13;  but 
let  us  remember  that  all  will  not  attain  to 
prominence.  The  greatest  satisfaction  of 
life  is  of  duty  well  and  conscientiously  per- 
formed. By  keeping  this  before  him  every 
college  graduate  will  reach  the  maximum 
of  his  usefulness  and  his  life  will  be  a 
thorough  success. 

A   partial   list   of     appointments      from 
Class   '13  follows: 
Beckett,    R.    S.,     District     Representative, 

Northumberland  County. 
Boddy,   R.   R.,   Chemist   with   British   Col- 
umbia Government. 
Brown,   R.   W.,   Dairy   Department,   0.   A. 

College. 
Culham,  G.  J.,  Fruit  Branch,  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
Davies,     E.,     Bacteriological     Department, 

0.  A.  College. 
Grange,  J.  B.,  Canadian  Flax  Mills,  Ltd., 

Toronto. 
Harding,   P.    S.   D.,   Assistant   Representa- 
tive, Napanee,  Ont. 
Hextall,  L.  J.,  Agricultural  Survey  Work, 
Dominion    Commission    of    Conservation. 
Johnston,    S.    C,    Fruit    Branch,    Ontario 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Keegan,   H.   L.,   Assistant    Superintendent, 
Government  Farm,  Agassiz,  British  Col- 
umbia. 
King,  H.   M.,  Agricultural  Representative, 

Haldimand   County. 
McElroy,  H.  M.,  Agricultural  Representa- 
tive, Rainy  River  District. 
McKee,   D.,   Chemical   Department,   0.   A., 

College. 
Presant,    H.    E.,    Assistant    Representative, 

Welland,  Ont. 
Shaver,  F.  D.,  Assistant  to  Superintendent 

of  Farmers'  Institutes,   Toronto. 
Tennant.    J.    L.,    Agricultural    Representa- 
tive, Renfrew  County. 
Tisdale.  W.  H.  J.,  Agricultural  Representa- 
tive, Peel  County. 
Webster,   C.   A.,    Assistant   Representative, 

Frontenac  County. 
Bramliill.   G.    G.,    Weeklv      Sun,      Toronto, 

Ont. 
Diaz.    R.,    Secretary    to    Minister    of   Agri- 
culture, Argentine  Republic. 
Fersuson,  W.  M.,  Extension  Work,  Maine 

Agricultural  College. 
Jenkins.  G.  J.,   Laurentian  Milk  Co..   Tor- 
onto. 
Millen.  F.  E.,  Apiarist,  State  of  Michigan. 
Palmer.    E.    F..    Assistant      to      Provincial 

Horticulturist,  Toronto. 
Tresrillus.    C.    A.,    Manager   Clay   Products 

Co.,  Calgary. 
Bland.   A.   G.,   Entomology  Division.   Dom- 
inion   Department    of    Agriculture. 
Of  the   remainder      of   the      graduates, 
Messrs.   L.   B.   Henry.   Winona;  H.   Nixon, 
Harrisburg;    H.    S.    Rvrie.      Oakville:      II 
Sirett.  H.    Stamforth,     Aldersyde,     Alta.; 
and    Geo.    Wilson    have    adhered    to    tl 
resolution    to   follow   practical    agriculture, 
and    have   returned      to      their     respective 
homes.      Messrs.    Wm.    Cook      and      Clive 
Rogers  return  to  South   Africa,  while   E.  G. 
Hood  goes  to  Town  for  posl  graduate  work 
in    Bacteriology    and    Mr.    Howitt    enters 
the  U.  of  T.   tfexl    fall   in   preparation    for 
the  ministry. 
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BEECH    HILL 

HOLS  T E I N  S 

NONE  better!  Must  be  sold  to  make  room, 
a  choice  young  son  of  Duke  Beauty 
Pietertje.  This  bull  is  a  grandson  of  a  32 
pound  cow,  and  traces  twice  to  the  only 
bull  of  the  breed  that  has  produced  two 
30  pound  daughters  that  have  each  pro- 
duced a  30  pound  daughter.  Just  as  well 
bred  on  the  dam's  side!  Extra  Choice, 
WHITE  AT  ONCE  IF  YOU  WANT  HTM. 


T.  H.  BINNIE 


Bunessan,  Ont. 


ORDER  THE  "HYNAILER" 


Best  single  claw  hammer  ever  made. 
Holds  the  nail  for  high,  low  or  far 
across  driving.  Grips  plain  part  of 
nail  so  strongly  as  to  pull  the  head 
of  nai!  clear  through  the  wood. 


ORDER  THE  "DOUBLE  CLAW" 

Best  Hammer  ever  made.  [Holds  the  nail  for 
starting  to  drive  where  you  cannot  reach  with  two 
hands.     Pulls  the  nail  out  straight  without  a  block. 

Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Broilers  and  Spring 
Chickens 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments 
of  live  Broilers  and  Spring  Chick- 
ens. Highest  market  prices  paid 
according  to  quality. 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTA-nONS. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

348-350  West    DorchesterfStreet 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Salary 

Iiy  acting  as  our  special  representative  in  your 
spare  time.  We  have  hundreds  of  energetic 
younE  men  making  big  money  getting  subscrip- 
tions for  Farmer's  Magazine. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

143-149  University   Ave.  Toronto 


Why    Not 
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Why  Men  Keep  Young 

Nothing  if  more  common  than  to  call  this 
the  young  man's  era.  And  »o  It  U — but  not 
altogether  la  the  sense  In  which  the  expres- 
sion Is  generally  understood.  Couple  with 
this  expression  the  one  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  la  as  young  as  be  feels  and  the  situa- 
tion la  put  In  a  clearer  light. 

Lord  Strathcona  was  by  no  means  a  young 
man  when  he  finally  attained  wealth  and 
prominence,  and  yet  what  a  notable  example 
to  every  Canadian  la  "Canada's  Grand  Old 
Man"  1  The  achievements  of  this  great  man 
who  is  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Canada  among  the  nations  is  trace- 
able not  alone  to  bis  opportunities,  but  to 
his  virility,  energy  and  unceasing  effort. 

Only  health  and  strength  could  permit  a 
man  so  well  along  in  years  to  do  so  much. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern-day  active 
man — active  up  to  well  advanced  years  is  the 
man  of  yesterday.  A  generation  ago  men  and 
women  were  looked  upon  as  "getting  along" 
at  an  age  which  we  to-day  consider  as  the 
very  prime  of  life.  Because  they  felt  old 
they  were  old— old  before  their  time  and 
counted  out  In  the  race. 

To-day  the  modern  man  Is  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge age  and  slower  to  show  It.  This,  too, 
although  bla  pace  is  greater,  the  tax  on  his 
brain  and  body  heavier  than  was  dreamed  of 
years  ago,  and  the  amount  to  be  accomplish- 
ed  beyond   measure. 

Health  is  the  ene  indispensable  adjunct  to 
this  twentieth-century  activity.  To  feel  young 
a  man  must  be  well.  All  the  organs  of  the 
body  must  perform  their  natural  functions 
regularly.  The  stomach  must  extract  strength 
from  meals  too  often  eaten  hastily.  The  liver 
must  secrete  its  essential  fluid  and  work  In 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  system. 

There  is  no  time  for  111  health,  no  room  for 
the  unhealthy.  To  the  well  man  age  Is  a 
far-off  thing.  To  the  broken  down  dyspeptic 
age  is  knocking  at  the  door,  no  matter  how 
young  In  years  be  may  be. 

Clearly  the  care  of  the  digestive  system 
should  be  the  first  consideration  with  us  all. 
for  upon  this  care  rests  tbe  whole  structure 
of  accomplishment.  To  keep  the  liver  and 
stomach  normal  is  to  prevent  a  train  of  dis- 
orders so  devastating  to  health  and  spirits 
that  life,  when  afflicted  with  tbem,  seems  not 
worth  tbe  living  and  full  efficiency  In  busi- 
ness is  Impossible. 

To  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  perhaps  as 
to  no  other  remedy,  will  be  given  credit  by 
thousands  of  grateful  users  for  their  age- 
repelling    good    health. 

Parmelee's  act  gently  upon  tbe  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  They  are  carefully  com- 
pounded of  mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  in- 
gredients equally  efficacious  for  trouble  In 
the  digestive  tract,  and  their  use  is  never  at- 
tended by  those  distressing  results  usually 
associated  with  unreliable  preparations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  will  be  found  particularly  valu- 
able. As  spring  comes  on,  the  general  bodily 
condition  is  usually  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  The 
bowels  get  sluggish  and  lazy,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, food  Is  retained  in  them,  ferments 
and  causes  much  sickness  and  misery.  Vari- 
ous disease  germs  attack  at  this  time,  and 
to  throw  them  off  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  system   is  a  first  essential. 

No  one  should  let  a  spring  go  by  without 
a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  at  hand 
for  frequent  use.  As  a  preventative,  as  well 
as  a  remedy,  their  value  has  been  proven  for 
many  years. 

They   can   be   had   from   dealers   everywhere  In 
25-cent    boxes    within    the    reach    of   everybody. 

Prepared  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 


Dorothy  Duggan — Jockey 

This  story  will  appeal  particularly  to  lovers  of  the  race  horse  and  to  those 
who  believe  that  kindness  with  animals  will  goad  them  on  to  greater  efforts  than 
would  the  lash.  This  is  a  charming  little  story  of  how  Dorothy  Duggan  took  her 
pet  colt  away  from  the  trainer  and  rode  him  to  victory  herself. 

By  A.  Verner  McPhail 
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The   publisher   of    the   best   Fanner's   paper   i 
:ie  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  med 
ine     that    has    stood     the    test    of    time    lik 
IINARD'S    LINIMENT.     It  has   been   an   ur 
ailing    remedy    in    our    household    ever    since 
an     remember,     and     has     outlived     dozens     c 
rauld-be   competitors    and    imitators." 
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JOSH  DUGGAN  opened  the  lane  gate. 
Placing  his  foot  on  the  bottom  bar  he 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  huge,  rough 
hand  and  peered  anxiously  down  the 
road.  Out  of  the  cloud  of  dust  that  sud- 
denly appeared  soon  emerged  the  form 
of  a  ranch  pony  upon  whose  back  was 
seated  his  young  daughter.  At  sight  of 
her  father  she  gave  a  little  whoop  that 
sent  the  pony's  feet  pounding  faster 
and  faster  over  the  sandy  road.  She 
halted  at  the  gate,  slipped  off  the 
pony's  back,  and,  with  a  smart  slap, 
sent  it  galloping  down  the  lane.  In- 
stinctively, foreboding  an  Impending 
danger  by  the  sullenness  of  her  parent's 
features,  she  smiled  cautiously. 

"What's  been  keeping  you?"  he  de- 
manded, as  he  closed  and  locked  the 
gate. 

The  pretty  lips  of  the  girl  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  pout.  She  hung  her 
head,  and  silently  and  thoughtfully 
watched  her  bare  toes  playing  in  the 
sand. 

"Oh,  daddy!"  she  replied  plaintive- 
ly. "I  know  it  is  mean  of  me,  but  I  just 
can't  help  it." 

"Help  what?  His  harsh  voice 
sounded  unpleasantly  in  her  ears,  and 
she  raised  her  eyes.  Truthful  eyes 
they  were,  too,  which  possessed  a 
haughtiness  of  her  mother's;  and  he 
instantly  repented  of  his  hasty  rough- 
ness. 

"Can't  help  wishing  that  we  had 
plenty  of  money  so  that  you  could  have 
lots  of  land  and  horses,  and  I  could 
wear  nice  clothes  all  the  time." 

He  smothered  his  rising  indignation 
and,  in  a  softer  tone,  inquired,  "What's 
been  putting  that  nonsense  into  your 
head?" 

"Why,  daddy,"  she  replied  wistfully, 
"I  was  down  at  the  post  office,  and  they 
all  got  to  talking  'bout  Colonel  Gordon, 
and  how  much  money  he  had,  and  how 
he'd  make  a  lot  more  at  the  races  this 
year,  'cause  no  horse  can  beat  his.  Then 
they  talked  'bout  his  daughters,  and  I 
would  have  just  given  anything  to  see 
them:  even  if  I  couldn't  wear  nice 
shoes,  and  stockings,  and  hats,  and 
dresses,  and  daddy ! — would  you  believe 
it? — someone  says  'Speak  of  an  angel 
and  his  wings  will  nutter,'  and  sure 
enough  coming  out  of  a  dandy,  nice 
big  auto  was  one  of  these  girls.  I  near- 
ly fell  plumb  off  the  counter.  My !  but 
she  was  grand — nice  white  shoes,  and 
stockings,  and  dress,  and  a  beauty  of  a 
big  hat.     Don't  I  wish  I  could  have 


them?  Just  for  a  day,  to  see  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  dressed  up.  She  came 
in,  just  like  a  queen  would,  I  guess. 
But  she  didn't  look  at  none  of  us  but 
passed  right  by  and  went  up  to  the 
wicket  and  spoke  to  the  postmaster, 
When  she  was  coming  back  she  kind  of 
stopped  in  front  of  me,  and  looked 
down  at  my  feet.  "If  I  went  barefoot 
I'd  do  so  in  clean  feet,  anyways,'  she 
said.  I  looked  down  at  my  feet,  too, 
and  they  were  dirty,  daddy;  but  it 
wasn't  that  that  made  me  cry,  but  the 
nasty  way  she  said  it,  and  the  way  she 
tossed  her  head  as  she  went  out."  And 
the  wistful  eyes  of  the  girl  again  filled 
with  tears. 

Duggan's  rough  features  turned  livid 
as  he  listened,  and  he  struggled  to  re- 
press any  sign  of  outward  emotion.  He 
was  compelled  to  sink  back,  powerless 
and  impotent,  in  the  recollection  of  a 
day  twelve  years  back — when  Gordon 
had  made  him  the  brunt  of  a  slurring 
remark.  He  stood  there  sullen,  silent, 
inwardly  wincing,  nursing  his  chagrin 
in  deepening  bitterness;  and  his  cloud- 
ing mind  perceived  in  the  rebuke  no- 
thing that  she  had  done  to  deserve  it. 
He  caught  the  plaintive  expression  on 
her  averted  face— truly,  the  face  of  her 
dead  mother,  whose  image  she  was. 

All  these  thoughts  had  something  to 
do  with  the  diffident  willingness  with 
which  he  placed  his  arm  around  the 
girl.  Smiling  with  childish  delight  and 
wonderment,  she  looked  up  into  her 
father's  face,  but  with  womanly  instinct 
remained  silent. 

"Little  girl,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  have 
done  you  a  great  wrong.  I  have  allowed 
you  to  grow  up  wild  like  the  honey- 
suckle. I  promised  your  dear  mother 
that  I  would  look  after  you,  but  in  my 
own  selfish  way  I  failed  to  do  so.  I  trust 
that  it  is  not  too  late,  yet.  Up  in  Michi- 
gan Colonel  Gordon  and  I  were  friends 
— I  was  his  trainer,  too.  One  day  he 
gave  me  the  'double-cross,'  which  took 
every  earthly  possession  except  my 
house.  Soon  I  fell  sick  and  had  to  mort- 
gage the  house.  When  it  fell  due  I 
couldn't  pay.  He  turned  us  all  out  and 
the  result  was  that  your  mother  died  a 
week  later.  You  and  I  came  South, 
where  I  changed  my  name.  I  had  no 
desire  for  the  old  work,  and  all  I  have 
now  is  this  little  place.  If  I  die  you'll 
have  very  little.  I  broke  my  promise, 
but  I  am  going  to  try  and  do  something 
for  you.  Gordon  came  here  two  years 
ago — wealthy.     He  doesn't  know  me, 
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MR.  BUSINESS  MAN 

You  are  soon  going  to  put  your  country  house 
in  order.     Do  not  neglect  to  provide  for  a 

Running  Water  Supply- 

The  RUE  RAM  makes  this 
possible.  It  operates  witb 
any  fall  from  2  to  50  feet, 
and  will  pump  to  a  height 
S  to  26  times  the  fall. 
Works  Day  and  Night. 
If  you  have  a  flow  of  3  or 
more  gallons  per  minute 
from  the  spring,  artesian 
well,  brook,  or  river 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
OTHER  INFORMATION. 

IIFE  ENGINE  CO.,       2135  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York  City 


Take  the 
Opinion  of 
Nine  out  of 
Ten  who  use 
Grindstones 


Buying  a  good  grindstone  can  be  made  a  matter 
of  certainty.  It  need  not  be  guesswork,  even 
though  you  yourself  are  not  an  expert.  Here  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Take  the  opinion  of  nine  out 
of  ten  manufacturers  of  tools  and  implements 
you  use.  They  know.  They  have  tried  every 
grindstone  that  promises  to  be  good,  with  the 
result  that  nine  out  of  ten  use 

-"■    Cleveland 
w  Grindstones 

It  is  the  grit  that  makes  these  stones  superior.  Do  not 
be  fooled  by  the  term  "Berea  Grit"  into  thinking  that 
you  are  gettingthegenuineCleveland  grindstone;  "Berea 
Grit"  is  a  mere  geological  name  for  certain  sandstone 
without  reference  to  general  or  farm  grindstone  uses. 
The  expression  is  misleading  as  used  by  some  competi- 
tors, and  you  may  get  a  grindstone  that  will  pull  the 
"temper"  and  otherwise  ruin  expensive  tools. 
Send  for  our  Booklet,  '  'Sharp  Tools  Pay  Big9  * 
It  will  tell  you  some  interesting  and  definite  facts  about 
grindstones.  If  yon  do  not  know  our  local  dealer,  ask  us. 
The  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  1109  Leader  blflg,  Cleveland  Ohl* 


"Ohio"  1913  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

'Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  are  radical  — eclipse 
all  previous  efforts. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Patented  Direct  Drive 
is  secret  of  "Ohio"  superiority  — the 
only  machine  that  ia  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact  —  low-speed  fan—  non-explosive 
—  non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring- 
One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure— no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  .gears  perfectly 
housed,  ramous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.      Enormous  half-inch  rut  tonnage, 

60  to  250  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  catalog  today. 
A  postal  will  do. 

"Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

Made  By  THE  SILVER  MFG   CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 
Sold  By  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
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but  he's  got  me  to  reckon  with  yet.    I 
haven't  been  fair  to  you  child,  but — " 

"Yes,  you  have,  daddy  1"  she  inter- 
rupted, with  a  touch  of  remorse  in  her 
voice.  "I've  got  you,  and  that  is  all 
I  want.  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  about  the 
Gordon  girl  the  way  I  did,  and  wishing 
I  was  her,  'cause  really,  daddy,  I 
wouldn't  trade  you  for  the  whole 
world." 

Ignoring  her  interruption  and  point- 
ing to  the  colt  in  the  field,  he  continu- 
er:    "Guess  whose  colt  that  is?" 

Her  laughter  sounded  distinct  in  its 
refreshing  purity.  "Why  yours,  of 
course." 

"No,  I  mean  his  sire." 

"Oh!   I  don't  know.    Who  is.?" 

"Well,  Gordon's  own  horse  is  his 
sire.  The  great  Jupiter!  Not  a  soul 
knows  it  but  you  and  me." 

At  this  startling  revelation  her  eyes 
widened  with  wonderment.  Then  she 
asked  simply,  "What  difference  does 
that  make?" 

"Jupiter  is  the  greatest  living  horse," 
he  replied  thoughtfully,  "and  nextyear 
we  can  enter  this  colt  in  the  Blue  Grass 
Stake." 

"But  he  isn't  a  thoroughbred,, 
daddy." 

"That  makes  no  difference.  He's  not 
barred,  and  he'll  win,  'cause  he's  got 
it  in  him." 

For  a  year  Duggan  carefully  watched 
and  brought  forth  the  best  traits  in  the 
colt.  At  no  stage  of  the  game  was  he 
disheartened;  and  during  all  this  time 
he  fostered  his  old-time  hatred  of  Col- 
onel Gordon.  But  it  was  not  solely  to 
ruin  Gordon  that  he  labored  so  faith- 
fully— although  he  knew  that  Gordon 
would  stake  everything  on  his  own  ; 
horse — but  it  was  to  make  amends  for 
his  unkind  act  of  depriving  his  daugh- 
ter of  the  greater  joys  of  life. 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  see  the  way  ; 
in  which  Dorothy  assisted  him  in  his 
precarious  undertaking.  At  times,  when 
she  was  greatly  fatigued,  her  father 
would  request  her  to  mount  again. 
Gladly  would  she  do  it,  always  think- 
ing of  the  day  that  her  father  would 
be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  winner  of 
the  Blue  Grass  Stake.  He  would  be  a 
rich  man  then,  and  they  would  move 
to  the  city  where  his  remaining  years 
would  be  spent  in  pleasure  and  con- 
genial surroundings,  instead  of  mingled 
hardship  and  misery  they  would  be 
otherwise  compelled  to  undergo.  But  if 
they  should  not  win !  Inwardly 
troubled,  but  concealed  by  a  happy 
smile,  she  would  drop  off  the  colt's  back 
and,  placing  her  arms  around  his  silken 
neck,  and  bringing  his  ear  level  with 
her  mouth,  would  whisper,  "Jinimie, 
you  must  win  for  daddy.  Won't  you?" 
And,  as  if  in  mute  understanding,  he 
would  rub  his  head  against  her  arm. 

Although  Jimmie  had  a  peculiarly 
bad  temper,  Josh  conceded  that  a  bad 


The  Premier^  Cream 
Separator 

is  the  separator  you  want  because 
It  SkimsCleantst, 
Lasts  Longest, 


Is  the  Easiest  to 
Wash  and  Oper- 
ate and 

Will  Cost  Less 
for  Repairs  than 
any  other  Separa- 
tor. 


Every  Machine  Fully 
Guaranteed  by 

THE 

PREMIER   CREAM   SEPARATOR 

COMPANY 

TORONTO 

ST.  JOHN.  N.B.  WINNIPEG.  MAN. 


"  Goes  Like  Sixty  "— "  Sells  Like  Sixty," 

GILSON  ENGINES 


for  all  power  pur- 
poses. You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  an  en- 
eine  until  you  in- 
vestigate the  latest 
improvements  incor- 
porated in  G  i  1  s  o  n 
Engines,  which  place 
them  in  the  lead. 

Send  for  free 
Catalogue- 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  215  York  St.,  Guelph 


ONE  DOLLAR  OPENS  A  GOLD  BOND 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 

(by  mall  or  personally)  bearing 

6%   Interest  compounded   quar- 

,    terly    on     all    amounts    as    re- 

'w^r^Ml    reived.      Secured    by    Assets    of 

f^^    $3,000,000.00  and   Trust   Deed   of 

wJU    First     Mortgage     on     Montreal 

Realty. 

"Pay     In     *ny     amount — any 

>^P*W     ^     time" 

BTfim     I  MARCIL,    TRUST    CO.. 

%U  «^f    J  Limited,     Montr,  ul 

NAME 

ADDRESS     (11) 

FORTUNES  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

New  Ontario  has  millioiiB  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil, 
rolling  in  formation,  covered  with  valuable  forests,  are  rich 
in  minerals,  abundantly  watered,  and  have  the  best  home 
growing   markets    in    Canada. 

As  an  investment,  a  few  acres  at  a  small  cost  will  make 
you   money,   probably   a   fortune. 

I  have  for  sale  Improved  and  unimproved  lands  in  New 
Ontario,  free  from  settlement  duties,  with  mineral  rights,  at 
a   low   price. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  folder,  write  to-day 
to  S.  Shoemaker,  671  Henri  Julien  Av.,  Montreal,  Que 
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McKinnon  Electric-Welded  Chain 


1125% 

B  More  Weld. 


Perfect 
RWelding. 


Sold  by 
All  Jobbers. 


25 
More  Wear. 


Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Handled  by 
Dealers. 


Wagon  Box  or  Anti-Spreader  Chain. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  HARNESS  SPECIALTIES  MADE  BY 

McKinnon  Chain  Co. 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 


What  We  Claim   for  the  Aylmer  Double 

Cylinder  Double  Acting 
Force  Pump 

By  working  the  cylinder  instead  of  the  plunger  we  have  the  most  power- 
ful Force  Pump  ever  placed  on   the  market,  for  the  following  reasons: 

FIRST. — There  is  no  packing-box  to  cause  friction  aid  leakage,  thereby 
stopping   the   force   of   the   water. 

SECOND. — There  are  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  causes  a  steady 
solid  forced   stream,  and   thereby  a   much   larger  quantity   of  water. 

THIRD. — The  water  does  not  settle  back  on  the  valves  between  strokes, 
being  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  by  the  use  of  cocks  the  water  can  be 
delivered  at  different  points  from  the  same  pump. 

FOURTH. — By  having  a  vent  four  feet  below  the  platform  so  as  to  let 
the  water  out  of  the  stand,  and  by  placing  the  cylinders  almost  at  the  bottom 
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of  each  other. 

SIXTH. — With  one  of  these  pumps  in  your  well  or  cistern,  you  have  a  home 
fire  engine,  as  they  can  be  made  ready  in  one  minute  by  a  simple  attachment  for  connecting  a 
hose,    to    throw    a   continuous   stream    of   water. 
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pump,  so  that  women  or  children  can  easily  work  them,  and  the  rods  being  outside,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  pipe  is  secured.  The  handles  are  well  set  up,  so  that  the  natural  bend  of  the 
elbow  gives  all  tne  stroke  required,  and  they  are  without  doubt  the  most  durable  and  easy 
working   pumps  on   the  market. 
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temper  is  preferable  to  slow  legs.  And 
such  legs!  Long,  tapering  ones,  full 
of  muscle  and  beauty.  True,  they  were 
a  bit  sluggish  at  times,  owing  to  his 
temper,  but  withal,  they  had  the  staying 
power.  Once,  when  he  was  being  ridden 
under  time,  Josh  was  compelled  to  look 
at  his  watch  a  second  time,  to  see  that 
it  had  not  stopped.  At  times  the  ani 
mal's  red-necked  eyes  would  become 
lazily  indifferent,  but  at  the  approach  of 
his  little  mistress  they  would  sparkle 
with  animation  and  kindness. 

When  the  first  day  of  the  meet  arriv- 
ed, Duggan  was  on  hand  to  watch  the 
early  morning  workout  of  the  other 
horses.  They  showed  up  better  than  he 
expected,  while  Jimmie  was  continually 
ill  at  ease  with  the  jockey  who  had  been 
hired  to  ride  him.  However,  he  was 
here  and  he  would  stay  it  out.  The  day 
wore  on  slowly,  and  as  the  hour  ap- 
proached Duggan  grew  more  anxious. 
When  the  crowd  began  to  arrive,  and  he 
could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  stable-boys 
and  the  bookies,  his  feeling  of  light- 
headedness returned.  Once,  on  his  way 
from  the  paddock  to  the  stable,  he 
glanced  up  and  saw  Dorothy  in  the 
stand,  a  smile  of  confidence  fixed  on  her 
vivid  lips. 

With  brown  eyes  brooding,  but  ears 
alert  to  catch  any  mention  of  her  horse's 
name  she  sat,  stonily  silent.  She  was 
sure  Jimmie  would  win,  but  when  the 
horses  filed  out  from  the  paddock  she 
heard  various  comments  which  affected 
her  disagreeably,  and  her  sense  of  sure- 
ness  dwindled  almost  to  hope.  She 
shuddered,  and  the  smile  faded  from 
her  lips. 

"What's  number  seven?"  inquired  a 
voice  directly  behind  her. 

"Oh !"  was  the  laughing  reply,  "some 
mutt  of  a  horse  from  the  tall  timbers, 
Jimmie !  Ha !  Ha !  Ha !"  And  the  laugh 
seemed  to  chill  her  very  bones.  She 
could  not  bear  to  hear  more,  so  she  clos- 
ed her  ears  to  the  babble. 

Suddenly  everyone's  attention  was 
directed  to  the  track.  After  several 
breaks  she  saw  them  come.  Jimmie 
was  following ;  but  the  flag  was  lowered. 
The  bell  clanged  vigorously,  and  the 
men  from  the  betting-ring  surged  to- 
ward the  stand.  She  saw  them  make 
the  first  turn,  but  was  too  nervous  to 
tell  which  horse  was  in  the  lead.  Soon 
the  faces  about  her  became  more  strain- 
ed, mora  wondering,  more  excited,  as 
they  followed  the  horses  around.  One 
yell  was  followed  by  many  until  the 
stand  was  one  howling  mass  of  human- 
ity. The  crowd  stood  up,  so  Dorothy 
stood  up  too,  but  her  view  was  blocked 
by  a  burly  figure  in  front  of  her  and  a 
huge  hat  at  her  left.  All  she  could  do 
was  wait  as  patiently  as  she  could.  Days, 
months,  years  were  crowded  into  sec- 
onds. The  suspense  was  nerve-racking, 
alleviate  the  situation  by  peeping  under 
and  once  or  twice  she  endeavored  to 
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the  man's  arm,  but  was  unsuccessful.  At 
last  a  cheer  seemed  to  come  from  every 
throat.  "Spectator  wins!  Spectator 
wins!"  was  shouted  again  and  again. 
Disheartened  and  dismayed,  she  seated 
herself  and,  with  her  kerchief,  wiped  a 
tear  from  either  cheek.  Realizing  that 
her  place  was  elsewhere  than  there  at 
that  time,  she  descended  to  the  pad- 
dock and  made  her  way  to  the  stables. 
Fearfully  and  with  a  tightening  of  the 
heart  that  sapped  the  very  energy  she 
most  needed,  she  stepped  inside. 

Jimmie,  had  just  been  brought  in, 
looking  comparatively  fresh  after  his 
hard  run,  although  he  was  covered  with 
dust  and  perspiration  and  little  rivulets 
of  water  trickled  down  his  sides,  which 
her  father  had  just  commenced  spong- 
ing. He  tossed  his  head  impatiently, 
but  ceased  when  he  scented  her.  Af- 
fectionately she  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  regardless  of  her  new  frock. 
Had  anyone  else  taken  this  liberty  Jim- 
mie would  have  immediately  implant- 
ed a  firm  imprint  of  his  teeth  on  that 
person's  anatomy  that  appeared  most  in- 
viting. But  he  loved  his  little  mistress 
who  had  never  spoken  a  cross  word  to 
him  nor  used  a  whip.  And  he  knew 
that  she  loved  him.  He  considered  man 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  when  the  boy, 
disobeying  instructions,  had  lashed  him 
just  once  in  the  race,  he  balked,  turned 
around  several  times  and  cantered  in 
last. 

It  was  his  first  race,  and  the  noise 
did  not  appeal  to  his  senses.  It  was 
difficult  to  turn  him  and  twice  he  re- 
fused, carrying  his  rider  round  the 
track.  But  he  had  wonderful  powers 
of  endurance,  so  he  minded  not  the 
extra  gallop.  Being  an  unknown  quan- 
tity and  a  half-breed  he  was  a  "long 
shot"  in  the  first  race.  He  was  placed 
!  at  fifty  to  one  and,  except  for  a  few 
"piker  bets"  was  not  considered  at  all. 
He  was  entered  for  the  Blue  Grass  Stake 
for  the  following  week  and,  no  doubt, 
would  open  at  the  same  odds. 

"Oh!  You  old  dear!  Why  didn't 
you  win?"  she  questioned. 

For  answer  he  shoved  his  glistening 
nose  against  her  sleeve,  and  she  patted 
it.  Turning  round  she  beheld  her  fath- 
'er  smiling.  Divining  that  she  had  be- 
come discouraged  for  naught,  she  allow- 
ed this  sudden  reaction  to  envelop  her 
and  smiled  back  in  return. 

"What  is  it,  daddy?  I  thought  he 
didn't  win." 

With  a  surprised  look,  he  replied, 
!  "Neither  he  did.  Didn't  vou  see  the 
race?" 

"No.  My  view  was  shut  off,  and  any- 
way, I  was  so  nervous.  What  does  it 
all  mean?"  And  wonderment  succeed- 
ed smiles. 

"Why,  child,  it  means  that  we  have 
the  finest  horse  ever.  He  could  have 
run  away  from  the  whole  bunch  only 
the  boy  lashed  him.     He  don't  seem 
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to  take  to  men  no  how.  He  bolted,  but 
he's  there  just  the  same." 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  impul- 
sively then,  throwing  her  arms  about 
her  father,  who  was  in  the  act  of  plac- 
ing a  blanket  on  the  colt,  she  cried, 
"Oh,  daddy  1  I've  got  it!  I'll  ride  him 
and  I'll  just  make  him  winl 

"Tush,  tush,  child  1"  said  the  old  man 
slowly  "I  can't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
I'll  give  the  boy  closer  instructions  next 
time." 

"You  mean  that  you'll  give  me  in- 
structions," she  cried  decidedly.  "I'm 
going  to  ride  him." 

Duggan  knew  the  absolute  futility  of 
remonstrating  against  any  decision  of 
his  daughter,  so  he  said  quietly,  "Well, 
we'll  see." 

"That  means  I'll  ride,"  she  murmur- 
ed to  herself. 

The  week — seven  days  of  nervous  sus- 
pense for  Josh  Duggan  and  his  daugh- 
ter— was  gone,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Meet  was  ushered  in  by  a 
fiery,  bright  sun  which  betokened  a 
beautiful  day.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  crowd  began  to  swarm  into  the 
stand,  and  the  mob  that  encircled  the 
betting-ring  was  boisterously  growing 
larger. 

Jimmie's  wonderful  Improvement 
gladdened  both  their  hearts,  and  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  fear  or  ner- 
vousness when  his  mistress  was  near. 
Her  father  had  attended  to  all  the  de- 
tails in  connection  with  his  office,  and 
an  air  of  confidence  possessed  him  as 
he  noted  how  supremely  indifferent  the 
horse  acted  to  the  saddling,  to  the  noises 
and  to  the  people  who  were  continually 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  stables. 

No  one  would  have  recognized  Dor- 
othy seated  on  her  pinnacle  of  a  saddle, 
in  her  colors  of  red  and  black,  and  with 
her  beautiful  hair  coiled  beneath  the 
jockey  cap,  the  peak  of  which  over- 
shadowed her  purposely  soiled  face. 
When  the  horses  passed  onto  the  track 
she  gripped  the  reins  firmly,  endeavor- 
ing to  stifle  the  touch  of  fear  that  arose 
within;  and,  as  if  seeking  some  token 
of  friendship,  she  turned  her  head 
slightly,  observing  her  father's  anxious 
face.  A  wave  of  determination  swept  ov- 
er her,  and  a  smile  of  confidence  edged 
her  delicate  mouth. 

Jimmie's  sluggish  movements  and 
high-strung  temperament  were  respon- 
sible for  three  breaks.  In  silence  she 
bore  the  angry  curses  of  the  other  jock- 
eys, and  affectionately  patted  her  horse. 
At  the  fourth  attempt  they  were  away. 
"Don't  get  pocketed — they  re  not  count- 
ing on  you" — her  father's  last  instruc- 
tion was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She 
was  farthest  from  the  pole,  but  swung 
farther  away,  keeping  apace  with  the 
rest.  Suddenly  the  boy  on  Spectator  saw 
his  chance.  His  horse  sprang  forward 
leaving  the  rest.  Like  a  black  streak 
Jimmie    swept  diagonally    across    the 
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track  in  front  of  the  others  until  his 
head  was  even  with  the  big  black's  stir- 
jrup.    As  the  half-mile  post  flashed  by 
1 — vividly  white — it  was  plainly  obvious 
fthat  the  race  was  between  these  two,  for 
jthe  others  were  gradually  dropping  be- 
hind. Before  her  she  could  see  her  fath- 
er's face  as  she  had    left  it — strained, 
ianxious,  weary,  expectant.     Her     firm 
little  legs  became  firmer;  her  features 
set  with  a  grim,  defiant  determination. 
A  lump  surged  in  her  throat  and  a  nau- 
seating feeling  came  over  her  as  she 
thought  of  the  dreaded  result.  But  for  a 
moment  I    She  tugged  at  the  reins,  lean- 
ed over  Jimmie's  neck  and  whispered 
wOh!  Jimmie  boy,  you  must  win!'     As 
if  goaded  on  by  a  prong  his  strong  mus- 
cles tightened  and,  inch  by  inch,  he 
crept  up  on  the  black.    She  was  almost 
even  with  the  bright  colors  of  the  other 
jockey.    One  more  strain,  but  without 
avail,  and  as  they  passed  the  three-quar- 
ter post  their  positions  remained     un- 
changed.   The  big  black  was  breathing 
with  difficulty,  the  noise  of  which  was 
almost  drowned  by  the  thumping  of  her 
own  little  heart.    What  if  she  shouldn't 
win?    And  again  her  father's  features 
loomed  before  her  moistened  eyes.    His 
instruction  "If  you  are  in  the  running 
at  the  home  stretch,  child,  swing  out 
land  go  to  it!"  quickened     her  senses. 
The  home  stretch!     Slowly  she  turned 
out  while  the  other  kept  the  rail.    On 
they  plunged  as  into  full  view  of  the 
whole  stand  they  swung.    Another  tug 
and  soon  Jimmie's  head  was  even  with 
ihis  rival's.     He  was  not  indifferent  nor 
sluggish  now.    It  was  his  little  mistress' 
voice  he  heard  again,  and  then  he  was 
a  nose  ahead.     Spectator's     rider    was 
riding  with  whip  and  spur.    One  crack 
of  the  whip  and  they  were  again  even. 
A  stifled  cry  of  fear  and  Jimmie  led 
once  more.     The  boy  exerted  his  last 
bit  of  energy  as  he  plunged  his  spurs 
in  deep.    A  terrific  lunge,  but  still  Jim- 
mie was  in  the  lead.    Faster  and  faster 
they  came,  one  urged  by  kindness;  the 
other  by  pain.     But  the  big  black  was 
tiring — the  pace  set  by  Jimmie  was  too 
much — and  soon — but  not  too  soon — 
the  girl  swept  past  him.     A  few     feet 
more!     If  no  accident  happened  they 
should  win.     Her  mouth  was  dry,  her 
throat  parched  and    her    face    was    In 
stinging  pain.     A  deafening  roar  rent 
the  air.     Instinctively  she  knew  it  was 
for  the  favorite.     Who  would  yell  for 
Jimmie  or  for  her?     For   a  moment 
startled  astonishment  dominated  her  as 
she  noticed  the  other's  gain.     Bending 
over  the  withers  of  her  horse  she  scream- 
ed in  his  ear,  "Just  once  more,  Jim- 
:  mie !"     All  Jimmie's  latent  energy,  at 
'  the  appealing  cry  of  his  mistress,  seem- 
ed to  centre  in  his     quivering    limbs. 
With  a  powerful  stride  he  lengthened 
the  distance  between  them  and  passed 
under  the  wire  a  neck  to  the  good. 


A  Telephone  Talk 

WITH  over  500  rural  telephone  systems  owned  locally  in  Ontario, 
interest  in  telephone  matters  has  become  general.  When  one  remem- 
bers that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  only  one  telephone  company, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  no  rural  telephones  in  Ontario,  the  development 
has  been  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  This  development  has  been  responsible 
for  the  establishment  and  the  success  of  this  company — a  company  that  is 
equipped  to  look  after  rural  and  local  companies  in  a  special  way. 


You  A 
Telephone? 


II  You   are   doing  with- 

ildV"  out  one  of  the  great- 

est conveniences  and 
benefits  of  the  age 
if  your  community  is 
without  telephone 
service.  If  such  is 
the  case-,  write  us,  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  tele- 
phones for  your  locality.  We  will  tell  you 
how  local  telephone  companies  are  organ- 
ized, and  give  you  information  showing 
what  they  have  done  for  their  communi- 
ties. If  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
your  township  taking  up  the  matter  of  a 
municipally-owned  system,  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  get  our  advice.  We  have 
been  actively  identified  in  the  starting  of 
the  majority  of  municipal  systems,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  very  valuable  in- 
formation. 


Are  You 
Operating 
A  Line? 


No  matter  whether 
the  telephone  system 
you  are  operating  is 
owned  by  a  local 
company  or  the 
municipality,  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  us 
when  you  are  in  the  market  for  telephones 
and  materials.  Our  telephones  have  made 
a  great  record  for  satisfactory  service. 
We  claim,  and  are  prepared  to  demonstrate, 
that  our  telephones  are  superior  in  de- 
sign, material  and  workmanship  to  any 
others  on  the  market.  We  stand  behind 
and  guarantee  that  everything  we  make  is 
first-class  in  every  particular.  Our  Free 
Trial  Offer,  whereby  you  can  judge  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  our  telephones  on 
your  own  line  before  risking  a  cent,  in- 
sures satisfaction. 


Estimates  Supplied 


We  will  gladly  supply  you  with  any  in- 
formation you  desire  about  telephones  and 
telephone  materials.  Cost  estimates  will 
also  be  supplied  on  request. 

We  are  directly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  every  local  telephone  enterprise, 
and  offer  a  co-operation  service  that  will 


go  a  long  way  towards  insuring  the  suc- 
cess of  any  new  company  entering  into  the 
telephone  business. 

We  have  issued  a  new  bulletin,  which  fully 
describes  our  magneto  telephones.  This  is 
the  latest  telephone  book  published.  Send 
for  a  copy.    Ask  for  the  No.  4  Bulletin. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co. 

LIMITED 
1832  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


Do  You   Want  to  Increase  Your  Salary? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in 
Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If 
you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.     The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Have 
You 

Ever 
Used 
A 
Kellogg  'Phone? 


We  make  a  rural  line  wall  telephone  that  is  especially 
adapted  to  farm  and  .town  line  work.  Durably  constructed, 
furnishing  the  best  talking  and  signalling.  It  is  our  most 
economical  instrument  *on  the  market.  (See  Illustration 
above). 

With  this  reliable  instrument  in  your  home,  your  tele- 
phoning will  be  a  real  pleasure — no  rasping  noises — no 
straining  your  voice — and  ears.  Simple  to  install;  simple 
to  operate. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD&SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory— CHICAGO 


CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES  :— 


Deering  Elec.  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask. 
Houston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
B.C.  Hoist  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and 
swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.    Technical  Book  Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 


"My  Own  Canadian  Home" 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

accompaniment.  A  copy  of  a  Demer 
ara  paper  of  September  26th,  1891,  con- 
tained the  words  of  "My  Own  Canadian 
Home,"  with  the  announcement  that 
"E.  G.  Nelson's  song  to  the  music  of 
Morley  McLaughlin  would  be  played 
that  afternoon  in  the  Promenade  Gard- 
ens by  the  volunteer  militia  band." 
Thus  in  four  years  the  poem  had  not 
only  won  the  hearts  of  Canadians  but 
those  of  other  lands  as  well. 

If  imitation  is  the  sinoerest  flattery, 
so  is  plagarism,  and  for  downright  im- 
pudence in  this  respect  a  Colorado  pap- 
er of  August  3rd,  1892  carries  off  the 
palm.  It  deliberately  used  several  of 
the  verses  of  Mr.  Nelson's  song,  merely 
substituting  Colorado  for  Canadian. 

Not  only  in  the  writing  of  "My  Own 
Canadian  Home"  has  Mr.  Nelson  per- 
formed a  distinct  service,  but  he  has 
written  others  which  are  also  widely 
sung.  Of  these  "'Up  with  the  Union 
Jack,"  was  composed  in  answer  to  the 
blatant  cry  that  "the  British  flag  would 
Boon  be  hauled  down,  and  that  another 
would  rise  in  its  stead."  "Raise  the 
flag"  was  written  at  the  request  of  Col- 
onel George  T.  Denison,  a  great  person- 
al friend  of  Mr.  Nelson.  The  former 
was  to  present  a  flag  to  a  certain  school 
in  Ontario,  and  needed  a  suitable  song 
for  the  occasion.  "Raise  the  Flag" 
was  accordingly  composed,  and  is  now 
in  almost  every  collection  of  Canadian 
National  songs.  Another  of  his  songs, 
"Canada,  Land  of  the  Free,"  has  also 
had  a  wide  circulation.  It  was  first  sung 
at  the  Centennial  school  in  St.  John, 
and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Nelson  gave 
an  address  on  patriotism. 

For  these  three  songs  Mr.  Nelson 
himself  wrote  the  music,  for  he  was  a 
musician  of  no  mean  order.  From  his 
mother,  a  highly  educated  woman,  he 
inherited  this  talent.  He  sang  well, 
and  could  play  upon  almost  any  musi- 
cal instrument. 

Thus  lived  Edwin  Gregson  Nelson,  a 
quiet  humble  man,  who  sought  not  for 
popular  applause,  or  the  approval  of 
the  great.  He  was  content  to  perform 
his  task  and  let  the  work  tell.  His  own 
feelings  were  well  expressed  in  verse 
several  years  ago  when  asked  what  he 
would  be  in  life.    He  replied : 

"What  would  I  be?     An  honest  man, 
Of  spotless  fame,  though  humble   name; 

My  aim  to  make  as  best  I  can, 

My  light  to  shine  with  purer   flame. 

"What  would  I  be!     A   trusty  friend, 
With  heart  sincere,  of  flattery  clear, 

More  willing  far  to  give  than  lend, 
And  prompt  a  fainting  heart  to  cheer. 

"What  would  I  be?     A  friend  of  man — 
From   king  or   queen,  to  poor  and  mean- 

And  leave  this  world  where  now  I  am, 
Better  than  tho'  I  had  not  been." 
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The  Middle  Strata 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

f;oing  to  have  any  old  maid  with  a  face 
ike  a  quince,  seated  at  my  table." 

"I  don't  blame  you.  An  old  maid  is 
no  good  to  herself  or  anybody  else. 
They  are  all  as  selfish  as  they  can  be." 
Miss  Deering  realized  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  and  too, 
that  for  the  most  part,  she  was  no  good 
to  herself  or  to  anyone  else.  She  turn- 
ed this  new  idea  over  and  over,  could 
it  be  that  the  old  self  she  had  discarded 
that  day  was  the  unnatural  one  and 
this  other,  dressed  in  ugly  garments  and 
thrilling  through  and  through  with 
pity  for  the  old  blind  woman,  and 
foolish,  overworked,  heart  starved  Mrs. 
Mack  was  her  better  self? 

At  last  she  noticed  that  it  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  She  had  wandered  a  long 
way  away  from  the  boarding  Aouse 
and  was  very  tired.  There  was  a  lunch 
room  at  hand,  in  fact,  it  was  the  clock 
in  its  window  that  had  startled  her. 
White  enamel  letters  below  the  name 
announced  that  ladies  were  served.  Why 
not  go  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee? 

Miss  Deering  hesitated  only  a  second 
then  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
There  was  a  long  counter,  three  young 
Greeks  presided  behind  it  and  a  row  of 
rather  shabby  young  men  perched  vari- 
ously on  stools  before  it.  Several  wore 
their  hats. 

At  the  rear  of  the  room  were  some 
small  tables  and  two  women  were  seat- 
ed at  one  of  them.  Their  presence  was 
all  that  saved  Viola  Deering  from 
mounting  a  stool  at  the  counter. 

She  ordered  coffee  and  crullers, 
genuinely  tired  from  physical  exertion 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  The  coffee 
came  in  an  enormous  china  cup  that  re- 
sembled a  hollow  cobble  stone.  The 
waiter  had  put  milk  into  it  unbidden, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Viola  helped 
herself  to  a  spoonful  of  coarse  sugar 
and  thought  it  all  amazingly  good. 

She  looked  around  her  with  the  liv- 
liest  interest.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
dirt  in  the  corners  but  on  the  surface, 
things  were  surprisingly  clean,  and  the 
prices  on  the  flyspecked  bill-of-fare,  in- 
credibly cheap. 

A  young  man  came  in,  swung  him- 
self to  a  stool,  threw  his  hat  onto  a  peg 
and  gave  his  order  all  in  a  breathless 
moment. 

"Adam  and  Eve  on  a  raft!"  yelled 
the  waiter  to  the  cook  behind  the  swing 
doors.  "Stack  o'  wheats  I"  shrieked  an- 
other. Miss  Deering  wondered  just 
what  these  things  would  be  but  she  for- 
got to  watch  to  see,  in  her  interest  in 
another  newcomer. 

He  was  a  young  man,  very  shabbily 
dressed,  he  walked  slowly  and  in  every 
line  of  his  face  was  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  consumption.  He  took  a  stool 
and  listlessly  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and 


LOOK  INTO  THIS  GATE 

ARE  you  planning  to  put  up  some  new  Gate  on 
■**-  your  farm  this  Fall.  It  so,  put  up  "Clay"  Gates — the 
make  of  Gate  endorsed  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  the  Macdonald  College 
Farm  and  by  the  leading  stockmen  of  Canada.  These  buy- 
ers chose  "Clay"  Gates  deliberately,  after  an  examination 
of  other  makes.     This  means  only  one  thing,  namely: 

CLAY  KB  GATES 

have  merits  beyond  all  other  farm  Gates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Clay" 
Gate  has  no  real  competitor.  30,000  Clay  Gates  were  sold  in  1912.  What 
other  Gate  has  a  record  approaching  this? 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list  of  "Clay"  Gates.  A  Gate  for 
every  purpose.     One  or  a  dozen  sent  for  60  days'  free  trial. 


Clay  Gates  raise  as  shown.  They  can't  sag,  bend, 
break,  burn,  blow-down  or  rot.  Are  fully  guaranteed. 
Last  a  lifetime. 


The  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited,  39  Morris  Street,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Four  Pictures  That  Tell  a  Story 


1.    BOEING    THE    HOLES. 

'  I  A  HE  pictures   show   how  a  powerful 
-*■   force  has  been  harnessed  to  benefit 
the  farmer  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

Digging  ditches  is  only  one  of  the 
many  uses  that  this  great  power  accom- 
plishes. 

Stumping  Dynamite 

is  a  harnessed  power  which  when  pro- 
perly used  is  invaluable  for  clearing  land 
of  Stumps,  Trees,  Boulders,  for  Plowing, 
Draining  Swamps,  Planting  and  Culti- 
vating Orchards,  Excavating  for  Foun- 
dations, Cellars  and  numerous  other 
purposes. 

A  GreatfEconomy 

Stumping  Dynamite  makes  a  substan- 
tial Saving  in  Money,  Time  and  Labor. 

Every  farmer  interested  in  making 
farm  improvements  at  small  cost  and 
making  the  farm  pay  a  bigger  profit  by 
increased  production  should  send  for  our 
interesting  booklet 

"Farming  With  Dynamite" 

THIS  BOOKLET  SENT  FREE  ON 
REQUEST.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 

Canadian   Explosives   Ltd. 


2.    THE   BLAST. 


3.    A    MOMENT    AFTER    THE    BLAST. 


MONTREAL, 
PQ. 


VICTORIA. 
B.C. 


4.    THE    COMPLETED    DITCH. 
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Horse  Power. 

Stationary, 

Portable 

or 

Semi- Portable. 


Spray  Outfits 
Saw  Outfits 
Pump    Outfits 

Governor  Pulleys 

for  Cream 
Separators,   Etc. 


Reliable    and    Economical    Power 
for  the  Farm. 

■■■•••■MB 

THE  MASSEY-H ARRIS  ENGINE  gives  maximum  of  Power  with 
minimum  consumption  of  Gasoline  and  requires  less  Repairs 
than  any  other.  Ready  any  time— a  simple  and  desirable 
source  of  power  for  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  running  the 
Cream  Separator,  Washing  Machine,  Feed  Cutter,  Grindstone,   Etc. 

■■■•••■■D 

Simple,  Effective  Carburetor  or  Mixer. 

The  Mixer  has  no  moving  parts  and  Gasoline  Pump  is  elim- 
inated, the  suction  of  the  Piston  drawing  in  the  charge.  This  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  Mixer  in  its  consumption  of  gasoline 
that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

The  incoming  air  entirely 
surrounds  the  Gasoline  Jet, 
ensuring  a  uniform  mixture, 
and,  in  connection  with  the 
Air  Throttle,  making  the 
Engine  exceptionally  easy  to 
start,  even  in  cold  weather. 


Section  of  Carburetor. 

A — Gasoline  Inlet.       B— Air  Inlet. 
C— Needle  Valve.         D— Air  Throttle. 
E — Passage  to  Combustion  Chamber. 


L)  c 


-SEE    THE     MASSEY-HARRIS     AGENT.— 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and 
■wine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.     Technical  Book  Department, 
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ate  some  pancakes.  It  was  noticeable 
that  he  did  not  twine  his  legs  around 
the  stool  in  the  hearty  manner  of  the 
others. 

"How  you  feelin',  Bill?"  inquired 
one  of  the  waiters. 

"Fine,  I  don't  think.  The  doc  says  I 
ought  to  light  out  for  Colorado  before 
the  con  gets  me.' 

"Going?" 

"Who,  me?  Oh,  my  yes  I  In  my 
private  car."  He  paid  for  bis  meal 
and  with  a  gasping,  "So  long,"  wenl 
out. 

The  men  on  the  stools  looked  after 
him,  some  indifferently,  but  most  with 
pity.  The  Greeks  shook  their  heads  at 
each  other.  Then,  one  more  emphatic 
than  the  others,  observed  that  it  was 
a  blanked  shame  about  Bill.  "Here  he 
works  like  a  son-of-a-gun  since  he  was 
so  high.  Father,  he  is  dead;  mother 
sick;  five,  six  kids,  all  girls.  Bill  has 
to  buy  them  shoes,  send  'em  to  school, 
and  do  everything,  it's  all  up  to  him. 
He  gets  sick,  but  he's  got  to  work  or 
they  all  starve,  naturally  he  gets  worse. 
Now  look  at  him.  It's  a  damn  shame. 
Things  are  not  even  in  this  life.  Look 
at  those  rich  fellers  that  roll  in  money, 
and  then  look  at  Bill." 

"Why  don't  he  make  the  kids  get 
jobs,"  asked  a  messenger-boy  practical- 
ly- 

"Him !    Them  girls  is  to  be  ladies 
only!" 

The  messenger-boy  made  a  grimac 
and  demanded  custard  pie. 

Miss  Deering  finished  her  coffee  and 
beckoned  the  sympathetic  Greek.  "Sit 
down,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me 
all  about  that  young  man  with  con- 
sumption. Do  you  know  his  name  and 
where  he  lives?" 

The  Greek,  after  a  prolonged  stare, 
crave  her  all  the  information  she  asked. 
She  made  a  few  notes  on  a  scrap  of 
soiled  wrapping  paper,  with  the  Greek's 
stubby  pencil,  and  then  she  paid  for 
her  coffee  and  left. 

"Who's  your  frien'?"  asked  one  of 
the  others  as  Viola  opened  the  door. 

"Her?  I  dunno.  One  of  them  ugly 
old  maid  angels,  maybe." 

Verily,  the  middle  strata  was  frank- 
ness and  carelessness  itself! 

"Old   maid."     How   sour  she   mm 
look,    that    everybody   knew    it.     Bu 
about  Bill,  should  she  follow  the  sensi 
ble  rule  and  thoroughly  investigate  h 
case,  or,  should  she  carry  out  the  pla: 
born  in  a  moment? 

In  a  stationary  store  she  purchased 
writing  materials,  from  her  coat  pocket 
came  her  check-book  and  under  the 
coldly  incurious  eye  of  the  saleswoman 
Miss  Deering  wrote  a  check  and  a  note 
which  said :  "Accept  this  in  payment  of 
a  debt  which  you  know  nothing  about. 
I  expect  you  to  leave  for  Colorado  with- 
in three  days.  "Verv  cordially  vours, 
"Viola  Deering." 
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P.S. — I  have  instructed  my  bankers 
to  give  you  no  information  about  my- 
self." 

Miss  Deering  wrote  a  brief  letter  to 
I  her  bankers  making  good  her  postcript, 
I  posted  both  letters  and  took  a  car  to 
i  Mrs.  Black's  boarding  house.  It  was 
;  after  eleven  o'clock  when  she  opened 
the  door. 

All  was  quiet,  the  gas  in  the  hall  was 
turned  low,  the  faded  red  carpet  looked 
warm  and  mellow,  the  old  walls,  in 
their  dim,  dingy  paper  seemed  to  be 
brooding  upon  all  their  ears  had  heard 
in  all  the  countless  days  of  their  long 
lives. 

Viola  ran  up  the  stairs  as  lightly  as 
a  girl.  Mrs.  Black  was  coming  down 
and  they  met  upon  the  landing.  Miss 
Deering's  face  was  bright  with  a  smile, 
and  the  landlady,  surprised  out  of  her- 
self, returned  it.  "You  look  happy, 
Miss  Deering,  have  you  found  work 
so  soon?" 

"Yes !  The  best  work !  Oh  I  am  so 
happy." 

Mrs.  Black  smiled  again.  "I  am 
glad.     Goodnight  and  sweet  dreams." 

Viola  undressed  in  a  glow,  humming 
a  tune.  She  could  have  danced,  she 
felt  so  happy.  Once  in  bed,  she  painted 
the  darkness  with  her  rosy  plans. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  an  old  maid. 
I'll  be  a  bachelor  girl.  I'll  stay  here 
a  week  and  do  all  I  can,  then  I'll  re- 
port to  Doctor  Brill.  To  think  that  I 
wa«  ever  bored.  Oh,  it's  great  to  have 
money  to  use.  I  wish  I  had  known 
long  ago  how  fine  it  is  to  help  people 
in  the  middle  strata.  Won't  Bill  be 
surprised ?"  —  w  *  [|  3|  Slff "" 

"Tomorrow  I  will  make  friends  with 
the  old  gentleman  and  the  poor,  half 
blind  old  lady.  I'll  do  something  for 
them  without  their  knowing  it.  Miss 
Glass  is  going  to  get  a  rest  if  I  have 
to  buy  her  store  and  dismiss  her  from 
her  place. 

"Yes,  I'll  stop  being  a  sour  old  maid 
with  a  sour  face  and  a  bored  soul.  I'm 
going  to  get  busy,  and  slangy  and  alive  | 
I  have  been  shirking  out  of  my  job 
which  is,  I  verily  believe,  playing  depu- 
ty Providence.  I'm  going  to  need  a 
card  index  to  keep  track  of  my  people. 
Hum,  hum,  I'm  so  deliciously  tired. 
How  I  shall  sleep.  I  wonder  what  we 
will  have  for  breakfast,  I'm  almost 
hungry. 

"Doctor  Brill  knew  what  I  needed. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  wizard.  ...  I 
must  endow  a  cot  in  his  hospital  .  . 
.  poor  Bill  ...  six  little  girls  . 
.  .  he  wants  them  to  be  ladies  .  . 
■  what  will  he  think  .  .  .  when 
he  gets  my  note?  ...  He  had 
beautiful  eyes  ...  I  noticed  . 
._  .  Not  an  old  maid  .  .  .  face 
like  a  quince.  .  .  .  a  big  bachelor 
girl  brother  to  ...  the  .  .  . 
middle  strata." 

Miss  Deering  was  asleep. 


Cbckskutf 


IN  GANG  AN© 
SULKY  STYLES 


THE  "Beaver"  Plows  are  prime 
favorites.     They  have  remark- 
able sales.     They  meet  general 
farming  needs  perfectly.    Get  the  "Cock 
shutt"  Catalogue  for  full  details. 


THIS  line  is  for 
general  pur 
pose  plow 
ing.  Both  plows 
have  a  strong, 
all-steel  frame, 
with  easily- 
operated    and 
convenient  hand 
levers.     Each 
frame  is  carried 
on  a  large  land- 
wheel   and   on 
front  and  rear 
furrow   wheels, 
which  have  dust- 
proof,  self-oiling 
bearings. 

Both  furrow 
wheels  are  con- 
nected to  and 
controlled  by  the 
pole.  This  ar- 
rangement re- 
sults in  easy 
guidance. 

Bottoms,  with 
knife  or  rolling 
colter,  for  any 
kind  of  soil,  are 
supplied  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each 
buyer. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  and  Catalogue  detailing 
"Beaver"  Plows.    It  comes  for  a  postcard.  Write  to-day. 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  WINNIPEG 
For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 

The  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY  Limited 

Montreal,  SMITHS  FALLS,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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SILD  FILLERS 

Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.    Write  for  it  to-day. 


AT     LETON  MFG.  CO.,  406  fargo  st..  batavia,  ill.,  u.  s  a 
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See  Those  Lugs! 


They're  Hart-Parr  "Hold-Fast"  Lugs 

They  Enable  the  Hart-Parr  "27"  To  Work  Where 
No  Other  Tractor  Can 

When  you  buy  a  tractor,  get  one  that  can  go  into  your  fields,  do  your  work  and  stick 
to  the  job,  ram,  storm  or  sunshine.  One  that  will  stay  on  top  of  the  ground  and  not 
mire,   even    in   extremely   soft   soil. 

A  wet  season  cannot  put  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr  "27"  out  of  commission.  Soft  soil 
holds  no  terrors  for  it.  It  will  work  in  fields  so  soft  that  other  tractors  cannot  venture 
"P£n,7™    ?,*,  miring\     The   combination   of  Hart-Parr  wave  form  driver  lugs  and  Hart-Parr 

Hold  Fast"  extension  lugs,  alone  make  this  possible. 
„r0J2?  ila^e  heard  °f  '^e  unequalled  efficiency  of  our  wave  form  driver  lugs  They  eive  31% 
Sw« ^onfdCe  ,contact  tnan  smooth-tired  drivers  with  wedge-shaped  lugs  But  HarNParr  "Hold 
Fast  extension  lugs  are  something  new  and  a  remarkable  improvement  ovef  anything  eve?  designed 
for  the  purpose.  They  take  the  place  of  cumbersome  and  costly  extension  imsBu  don't  thin 
of  them  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter.  They  are  not  only  cheaper "but  vastly  more  efficient 
Cost  one-th  rd  less  than  extension  rims.  Give  L>5%  greater  grip  on  the  soil  In  a  we™  season  thev 
enable  you  to  finish  all  your  field  work  many  dnys  sooner  than  you  otherwise  could7  blcausp  thev 
prevent   miring  in   soft  soil.     Soon   pay  for  themselves  in   the  time ■they   save  you  because  they 


ART-PAR 

OIL  TRACTORS  - 


They  Grip  the 
Ground  Like  a 
Horse's  Toe 

Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  lugs  strike  the  ground 
like  the  toe  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Hold  to  it  with 
bulldog  grip,  prevent  slippage,  pull  out  of  the 
ground  straight  away,  without  tearing  it  up, 
and  are  self-cleaning.  Do  not  in  the  least  injure 
or  pack  the  soil.  Are  equally  efficient  In  virgin 
sod   or  on   plowed  ground. 

Made  of   Tough   Durable   Steel 

Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  lugs  are  made  of  flat 
steel  bars  of  unusual  toughness  and  durability. 
Thoy  are  15  in.  long,  7  In.  wide,  and  %  in.  thick, 
witli  lower  edge  bent  at  an  angle  of  135  degrees 
from    thp    blade.      When    fastened    in    place    they 


R 


Cut 


•hows    how    "Hold    Fast"    lugs    grip    the  ground   and 
pull   out   straight   away   without    tearing  up  soil. 


extend  7%  In.  over  the  outer 
edge  of  the  drive  wheels  and 
project  2%  in.  above  the  crest 
of  the  driver  lugs.  They  are 
made  to   last,   will   not  break   off 

nor   twist   out   of  shape,   and   cannot  clog   in   the 

stickiest   mud. 

Simple  and  Easy  to  Put  On 
Or  Take  Off 

To  put  on  or  detach  Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast" 
lugs  is  simple,  and  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes.  Each  lug  fits  into  the  hollow  between 
two  driver  lugs.  The  blade  rests  against  the  side 
of  the  driver  lug.  A  single  large  bolt  and  nut 
keep  the  "Hold  Fast"  lug  securely  and  firmly  in 
place.  It  cannot  jar  loose  and  fall  off.  To  detach 
it,  simply  unscrew  the  nut  and  pull  out  the  bolt. 

Only  One  Of  Many  Fine  Features 

Every  detail,  every  part  of  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  is  just  as  simple,  original  and  efficient  as  these 
"Hold  Fast"  lugs.  We  build  this  tractor  almost  entirely 
of  steel  made  to  special  formula,  and  in  our  own  steel 
foundry.  No  other  tractor  concern  operates  its  own  steel 
foundry.  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  manufactured 
parts  in  this  tractor  to  300.  All  other  tractors  contain  800 
to  1,500.  The  drive  wheels  are  solid  steel  castings — not 
built  up  nor  pieced.  Casting  them  solid  does  away  with 
several  hundred  small  parts,  insures  lightest  weight,  yet 
greatest  strength.  One  of  these  wheels,  under  test,  with- 
stood a  pile  driver  blow  of  216,000  pounds  without  show- 
ing a  crack  or  break.  This  same  margin  of  strength  and 
safety  we  build  into  every  part — frame,  gears  and  all. 
The  reason  Hart-Farr  Tractors  are  superior  to  all  others 
is  because  we  build  them  so  from  the  foundation,  up.  We 
have  a  size  for  every  farm.  One  of  them  will  exactly  meet 
your   power  needs. 

Get  Our  Literature 

Write  to-day  for  fine  catalog,  special  circulars  on  the 
llart-Parr    line,    and    literature    on    power    farming    costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42   Main  Street,   Portage   la  Prairie,   Manitoba 

67   West  23rd   Street,   Saskatoon,   Sask. 

1626   8th  Avenue,   Regina,   Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO. 
335  8th  Avenue   West,   Calgary,  Alberta 


The   Old   Method  of   Digging   Potatoes 


This  Machine 
Will  Increase 
Your  Profit. 


is  slow  and  unprofitable  when  compared  with  the  "Best"  Potato  Digger  which 
does  the  work  quicker  and  better  at  a  large  increase  in  profits.  Not  a  potato  Is 
lost   or   damaged. 

The   "Best"   gets  every    potato    within   twenty-two    inches,    and    no   sliding   off 
the  sides. 

Our    Catalogue    tells    how    to    make    larger    profits    from 
your    potato   crop.      Sent    to    yon    free    on    request. 

SEND  A  POST  CARD  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

Responsible  Jobbers  Wanted  in  Every  Province. 

WABERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WINSCONSIN 


My  Good  Old  Dog 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

For  the  hot  weather  a  shaded  shelter! 
should  be  erected    where    he  can  dig 
down  to  cooler  earth  and  keep  out  of! 
the  hot  sun.    Another  thing,  if  he  is  on 
the  long-haired  variety,  he  should  b«i 
clipped,  not  too  closely,  but  to  within  « 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  hide.    Powei 
clippers,    sheep    shears,     or    ordinarj 
scissors,  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  ij 
the  dog  is  clipped  from  the  time  he  ii1 
a  pup  he  will  thoroughly  enjoy  and  lool 
forward  to  his  annual  clipping.  Shoulc 
the  older  members  of  the  household  bt 
too  busy  to  do  it,  the  boy  will  be  onlj 
too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor 
tunity  if  the  suggestion  is  made  to  him 
A  dog  which  is  clipped  annually  hai 
far  finer  hair  and  is  more  healthy  al 
around  than  one  which  is  allowed  t< 
shed  his  own.     A  little  medicinal  sul 
phur  added  to  his  food  occasionally  wil 
keep  his  blood  right  and  not  let  hin 
get  lazy. 

A  Woman's  Invention 

The  New  Woman  is  Finding  a  New  Plac 
in  Agriculture. 

An  Iowa  woman  has  supplemented  a  liftlj 
time  on  the  farm  by  inventing  a  cori| 
harvester  and  baler  which  recent  fiel 
tests  have  demonstrated  to  be  practica 
A  patent  has  been  secured  and  the  "misfl 
ing  link"  in  farm  machinery,  as  the  ill 
ventor  modestly  refers  to  her  mechanism 
seems  to  have  been  welded,  since  corn  piei 
ing  is  practically  the  only  item  of  fan: 
labor  that  is  now  done  by  hand.,  says  I 
writer  in  Technical  World  Magazine. 

The  new  machine  is  constructed  so  thai 
it  strips  both  ears  and  blades,  leaving  thj 
bare  stalks  standing  in  the  field.  Th 
stripping  is  done  by  means  of  two  endlet 
belts  or  chains  having  small  steel  pegs  ii 
serted  in  plates — the  belts  run  parallel  tl 
each  other  and  are  timed  the  same.  Thei 
are  two  of  these  gatherers,  so  that  tw 
rows  of  corn  can  be  stripped  together. 

After  the  corn  and  blades  are  take 
from  the  stalks,  they  are  conveyed  by  I 
gatherers  to  the  top  of  the  machine  an 
emptied  into  a  hopper  which  contains  th 
husking  rolls.  When  the  rolls  are  in  ope? 
ation,  the  husks  and  blades  are  take! 
through  into  a  baler  below,  where  they  as 
pressed  into  bales,  being  automatical! 
tied  by  a  set  of  needles  and  knotteri 
After  the  husks  are  taken  off,  the  ears  I 
corn  pass  off  the  rolls  into  an  elevate 
which  conveys  them  to  a  wagon  drive 
alongside  the  machine. 

The  harvester  and  baler  is  propelled  b 
a  forty-horse-power  gas  engine,  power  bi 
ing  transmitted  to  a  differential  whic 
gives  each  drive  wheel  an  independer 
pull,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  machic 
can  be  moved  without  moving  the  machii 
ery. 

Practical  field  tests  are  said  to  ha^ 
shown  that  the  machine  will  cover  froi 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres  in  a  day,  pickin 
and  husking  every  ear  of  corn  thereon  an 
baling  the  blades  for  winter  feed. 
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Thousands  of  Farmers 

will  w  lcoine  the  introduction  to  Canada 
uf  Tipp  rs  Cows  Relief — the  remedy 
whi  h  s  ives  pounds — ihe  remedy  whicu 
quickly  cures  Chapord  or  Sore  Teats, 
Caked  Bag.  Garget,  Iniiamed  Udders,  in, 
cows  an  i  eves.  Swollen  and  khuemaiic 
Joints.  It  is  a  soothing,  healing  and 
penetrating,  antiseptic;  and  its  use  in- 
creases the  milk  flow  by  keeping  the 
udder  in  perfect  condition. 

TIPPERS 

COWS 
RELIEF 

Sold  in  f  ur  sires :  — Sample  tin  50  ccrvts. 
N  >.  2,  Sl.50;  No.  3,  $3.00;  No.  4,  85.00. 

Any    s  ye   d   l:\ered    to   any    Post   Office  in  Canada   on 
receipt  cf  pri-e.     Buying  Agen  s  wanted  in  alt  parts. 

B.    C     TIPPER    &!    SON, 

i  <>;■<  to  Kincannons,  Lt  I  ) 
The   Veterinary   Chemical   Works. 
BIRMINGHAM,    ENGLAND. 

BUYING  AGENTS  WANTED. 

PROOF   F    OM  A   SHROPSHIRE  FARMER. 

"Seid  b\-  first   passenger   trail   a    arge  tin   of  Cows 
or  M    rn.rttis.     1  n'   er  knew  the  remedy  to  fad 
i  use     in  time  :ind  at  the  o   tset  of  the  disease." 


Ohio  Floods  Don't  Affect 
Berry  Brothers  Varnish 


HERE  is  a  picture  of  the  library 
of  W.  B.  Shuler's  residence  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  During  the 
recent  flood  the  water  flooded  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  house,  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  bookcases  and  just  touching 
the  lowest  of  the  books  piled  on  top. 

When  the  flood  receded  the  room 
was  coated  with  slime  and  mud.  Ap- 
parently everything  was  ruined.  But  a 
generous  application  of  soap  and  water 
showed  that  the  varnish  on   floor,  walls, 


doors  and  bookcases  was  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  ever. 

The  floor  was  finished  with  Berry 
Brothers' Liquid  Granite;  other  trim  with 
Berry  Brothers'  Luxeberry  Light  Wood- 
Finish.      The  house  was  built  in  1911. 

Similar  experiences  were  reported 
from  all  through  the  flooded  district. 
Everywhere  Berry  Brothers'  Varnish 
stood  the  flood  test.  Water  and  mud 
could  not  dim  its  lustre,  nor  cause  it  to 
turn  white. 


Isn't  this  the  kind  of  varnish  you  want  in  your  house  or  store  or 
other  building? 

Any  painter  or  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Berry  Brothers' 
celebrated   varnishes. 

Write  today  for  our  interesting  booklets  regarding  varnish  problems. 


BERRY   BROTHERS 

The  World's  Largest  Varnish  Makers 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
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Your  Vacation  Money 


The  MacLean   Publishing  Co.,   Ltd. 


43-149   University   Avenue 


Toronto 


The  young  men  and  women  with  brains  ami  initiative  do  doI  sit  down  and  waste  time 

wondering  where  their  vacation   a ey  will  come  from.     They   use  the   means  that   arc  al 

hand  to  secure  it.  Thej  take  advantage  of  their  spare  time  by  spending  ii  at  work  that 
will  ea  in   i  he  best    possi  ble  ret  urns. 

I.a^t  year  hundreds  of  energetic  young  men  and  women  earned  the  money  with  which 
they  paid  their  summer  vacation  by  looking  after  our  business  in  their  own   neighborhoods. 

The  wi'il  is  fascinating,  both  because  it  is  congenial  and  because  a  few  spare  hours 
each  week  devoted  to  it   will  enable  you  to  enjoy   that   summer  vacation   later  pn 

We    will   appoint    you    local    representative   of   the    two    rial al    magazines   of   Canada 

Mad, can's    Magazine   and    Farmer's    Magazine. 

We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  both  new  subscriptions  and  renewals.  |f  you  will  write 
tii    particulars  to-day,  we   will  show   yon   how    to   make  extra    monej    for  your   vacation. 
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After  All,  There's  No  Bath  Like  One  With 

Palmolive  Soap 


NOTE  how  refreshed  and  invigor- 
ated you  feel  after  using  it.  Palm- 
olive  Soap  is  a  delightful  cleanser 
and  has  all  the  soothing  and  beautifying 
properties  of  imported  palm  and  olive  oils. 

We  have  doubled  their  value,  in  Palm- 
olive  Soap,  through  our  exclusive  hi  end- 
ing process. 

The  green  color  of  Palmolive  is  due  to 
palm  and  olive  oils — nothing  else. 

We  send  to  the  Orient  for  these  oils, 
because  they've  been  recognized  as  best 
for  the  skin  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
World-famous   beauties   of   historv    used 


them  to  keep    the    skin    soft  and  smooth. 

Use  more  than  mere  soap — use  Palm- 
olive. Let  your  skin  have  Palmolive 
Protection.  Infants  are  bathed  with  it 
because  doctors  know  it  cannot  hurt  the 
most  tender  skin. 

Palmolive  lathers  in  hard  or  soft  water. 
Fifteen  cents  the  cake,  and  most  econom- 
ical, because  it  lasts  so  long. 

Don't  use  merely  "soap"  when 
Palmolive  is  sold  by  dealers  every- 
w  here. 

Send  two  2c  stamps  for  free 
sample. 


B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,    155-157  George  Street,  Toronto,   Ont 

B.    J.    Johnson    Soap   Co.,    Inc.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO   makes  the    hair  lustrous  and  healthy  ami   is   excellent    for 
the  scalp.      It  rinses  out  easily  and  leaves  the  hair  soft  and  tractable.      Price   ; nts. 

PALMOLIVE   CREAM  cleanses  the  pores  ol     the  -kin    and    adds  .1   delightful    touch 
after  the  use  of  Palm  ip.      Price  50  cents. 

X.B.  —  If    you  can't  get   Palmolive   Cream  or  Shampoo  r  local  dealer,  a  full- 

size  package  of  either  u  ill  be  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  ot  price. 
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TWENTY    CENTS  A  COPY  TWO    DOLLARS    A   YEAR 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1.1  MITED 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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1913-1914 
"SOVEREIGN" 
Hot  Water  Boiler 


The 

"Sovereign 


» 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  HOT 
WATER  BOILER.  IT  WILL 
BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL- 
HARD  COAL,  SOFT  COAL, 
WOOD,  OR  ANYTHING  BURN- 
ABLE. WILL  NOT  CLOG  WITH 
SOOT.  GETS  ALL  THE  HEAT 
OUT  OF  WHATEVER  GOES 
INTO  THE  FiREPOT. 


Large  flared  flues  and  a  baffled  fire  travel  make  the 
"SOVEREIGN"  a  heat  producer  from  any  kind  of  fuel.  It 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  heating  country  homes, 
where  rough  wood  fuel  may  be  used. 

Address  the  nearest  Taylor-Forbes  office  or  agent  for 
further  particulars. 


TAYLOR-FORBES^ 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


COMPANY 
MITED 


TORONTO- 1064- 1 088  King  St.  W.     MONTREAL    246  Craig  St.   West 
VANCOUVER     1 070  Homer  St.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B.- 1 6  Water  St. 

QUEBEC     Mechanics  Supply  Co.  WINNIPEG  -Vulcan  Iron  Works. 

CALGARY— P.  D.  McLaren  &  Company,  Limited. 


When 

the  harvest 

is  over 


IF  yuii  have  anything  around  the 
farm  or  tome  that  needs  a  little 
,„  paint  you  can  commence  the  \\  >i  i; 
with  safety  without  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  spring.  Jamieson's  Pure 
Prepared  Paints  and  Varnishes  will 
withstand  the  severe  winter  cold,  re- 
taining  their   brightness   <>t    color. 

The  quality  of  Jamieson's  Paints  is 
such,  thai  you  can  gel  equal  results 
whether  it  be  indoor  or  outdoor  work. 

"Jamieson's  is  an  all  year  round 
paint  made  to  withstand  the  extreme 
conditions  of  our  Canadian  climate — it 
is   your   paint. ' ' 


Always  ready  for  use. 
R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

Established  1858 
Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co..  Limited 
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four  Vacation  Money 


he   MacLean   Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 


The  young  men  ami  women  with  brains  and  initiative  do  not  sit  down  and  waste  time 
wondering  where  Kteir  vacation  money  will  come  from.  They  use  the  means  that  are  at 
hand  to  secure  it.  They  take  advantage  of  their  spare  time  by  spending  it  at  work  that 
will  earn   the   best  possible  returns. 

Last   year  hundreds  of  energetic  youjig  men  and  women  earned  the  i ey  with  which 

they  paid  their  summer  vacation  by  looking  alter  our  business  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

The  work  is  fascinating,  both  because  i1    is  congenial  and  because  a   few  span-  hours 

each    week    devoted    to    it    will    enable   you    to   enjoy    that    summer    vacation    later    on. 

We    will   appoint   you    local    representative   of   the    two    national    magazines   of   Canada| 
MacLean  \    Magazine   and    Farmer's    Magazine. 

We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  both  new  subscriptions  and  renewals.     If  you  will  write 


13-149 

University   Avenue 

Toronto             for  particu! 

ais  to-day, 

w  e 

will   show 

you 

how 

to  make 

extra 

monej    for 

your   vai 

ation. 
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Equip  Your  Barn  Like 
This 

A  special  Patented  Aligning  Device  on 
the  BT  Steel  Stalls  lines  up  every  long  and 
short  cow,  evenly   over  the  gutter. 

No  manure  on  the  cattlestand.  Stable- 
cleaning  is  easier,  and  cows  are  cleaner, 
healthier.  Their  milk  is  better  in  quality 
and    quantity. 


BT 


Steel  Stalls 
Stanchions,  etc. 


Have  other  special  advantages  that  help  pre- 
vent tuberculosis,  big  knees,  ruined  udders,  abor- 
tion,  etc. 

The  BT  Stalls  put  Dairying  on  an  improved 
business  basis,  and  pay  for  themselves  every  year. 

FREE..  Big  Stall  Book  that  tells  all  the  tacts 
about  the  BT  Equipment.  Gives  blue  print  plans 
and    views    of    modern    barns.      Write    to-day    for 

copy. 

State  if  building  or  remodelling 

BEATTY  BROS.,  Limited 
716  Hill  Street,  Fergus,  Ont. 


500,000  FEET  OF  PIPE 

AH  sizes.  500,000  feet  Belting,  all  makes  and  sizes.  Enor- 
mous stock  Ready  Roofing,  Corrugated  Iron,  Forges,  Anvils, 
Vises,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Chains,  Wire  Fencing,  etc.  25  to 
50%   less  than   regular  value. 

New    Lists    Sent    on    Request. 

mperial  Metal  Co.,    35  Queen  St.,  Montreal,   Qu  e. 
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You  Can  Make  Bigger  Profits 

from  healthy  and  vigorous  stock.  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  reno- 
vates the  system. 

Cows  give  more  and  richer  milk,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  but- 
ter fat.     Calves  grow  strong  and  healthy  and  steers  fatten  quickly. 

Horses  are  improved  in  wind  and  staying  power.  Stallion 
service  is  surer.  Mares  are  kept  in  vigorous  health,  Foals  strong 
and  robust.     Colts  grow  quickly  and  free  from  scours  and  disease. 


Animal  Regulator 


CAN'T  injure  your  stock,  because  it  is  NOT  a 
stimulant,  but  a  gentle  tonic  and  health  regulator, 
prepared  from  roots,  herbs  and  barks,  and  free 
from  all  injurious  chemicals.  Order  PRATTS 
to-day  at  your  dealer's. 

"Your    Money    Back    If    It    Fails." 
25-lb.  pail,  $3.50;  also  in  packages  at  25c,  50c. 
and  $1.00. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

TORONTO 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below,  together  with  10c.  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage,  wrap- 
ping, etc.,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  "Pratts  Pointers  on 
Cows,  Hogs  and  Sheep,"  172 
pa^es,  or  "Pratts  Pointers  on 
Horses,"  183  pages;  both  books 
for   20c. 


PRATTS 

Preparations  for 

Horses,  Cows. 
Hogs  and  Sheep 

Pratts  Healing 

Ointment    (.for   Man 

or  Beast),  25c.-50c. 

Pratts  Worm 

Powder,    50c. 

Pratts  Veterinary 

Colic  Cure, 

50c.-l.00 

Pratts    Liniment 

(For     Man     or 

Beast) , 

25c-50c-$1.00. 

Pratts   Distemper 

and  Pink  Eye  Cure, 

50c. 

Pratts    Animal 

Regulator,    25c.    to 

$3.50. 

Pratts   Dip   and 

Disinfectant,     $1.50 

gal. 

Pratts   Healing 

Powder,    25c-50c. 

Pratts   Heave, 

Cough  and  Cold 

Cure,    50c-$1.00. 

Pratts    Flv    Chaser, 

60c.-$1.00. 


Coupon  "E    37  " 

(Mark  X  below) 
Send  me  your  Book  on  : 

j  Horses  (10  cents) 

1  Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs  (10c.) 

Name 

Address    S-l 


A  material     which     solves  the 


We've  Solved  the  Cow  Stall  Floor  Problem 
CORK  PAVING  BRICK 

(Manufactured    by    The   Armstrong    Cork    Co.,   Pittsburg.)        troublesome    floor    problem    is    now 

available.  These  brick  possess  all  the  good  features  of  both  wood  and  cement  with  none 
of  their  disadvantages.  Cork  Brick  are  found  to  fulfill  every  requirement  for  an  ideal 
cow  stall  floor  also  they  are  being  used  with  equal  success  under  horses,  hogs  and  sheep. 

Your  cows  will  produce  more  milk 

Isn't  it  true  that  the  more  com- 
fortable and  healthy  your  cows  are 
the  more  milk  they'll  produce — 
Cork  Brick  Stall  Floors  are  warm 
and  resilient,  non-slippery,  perfectly 
sanitary,  and  remarkable  for  dura- 
bility in  service.  You  can  install 
Cork  Brick  yourself  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Don't  fail  to 
send  for  sample  brick  and  our  in- 
teresting booklet,  which  gives  full 
particulars  regarding  this  remark 
able    floor   material. 


If  Cork  Brick  wear  under  horses,  aren't  you  safe 
putting  them  under  your  cows? 


Both  arc  Free.    WRITE  US  TO  DAY 

The  KENT  COMPANY,  Limited,  Canadian  Express  Bldg\,  Montreal,  Que. 
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A  Message  forAyour  home 

Quickly  the  days  go  by,  the  Fall  will  soon  be  over,  and  we  will  seek  more  and 
more  the  warmth  and  comfort  inside  our  homes.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  a  little 
paint  and  varnish  to  brighten  up  the  rooms  we  will  use  so  much  during  the 
winter  months.  If  things  inside  look  bright  and  cosy  we  do  not  mind  the  cold 
stormy  days  so  much. 

The  furniture  and  woodwork  can  be  made  to  look  like  new  with  S-W  Varnish  Stain,  a 

permanent  pigment  stain  and  a  durable  varnish  combined.     S-W  Varnish  Stain  is  made 

to  imitate  the  natural  color  of  Cherry,  Dark  Oak,  Light  Oak,  Eosewood,  Light  Mahogany, 

Dark  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  also  Green. 

S-W  Family  Paint  comes  in   15  colors,  suitable  for  base-boards,  shelving,  boxes,  and  the 

many  little  things  about  the  house. 

Do  away  with  the  old  worn  dust-collecting  carpets  and  finish  your  floors  with  S-W  Floorlac, 

which    stains   and    varnishes    at    one    operation.      It    comes    in    all   the    popular    hardwood 

effects,  and  can  be  used  on  old  or  new  floors.     If  you  prefer  a  painted  finish  and  wish  to 

use  a  few  rugs,  S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint  is  best  for  the  purpose.     It  is  made  in  eleven 

suitable  shades,  and  produces  a  finish  that  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  withstands  the  hard 

wear  that  floors  are  subjected  to. 

For  a  varnished  floor  use  S-W  Mar-not — "the  varnish  made  to  be  walked  on."   It  does  not 

mar  or  show  heel  marks  readily,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  water  that  often  gets  spilled  on 

the  floor. 

Finish  your  walls  with  S-W  Flat-tone,  a  durable  oil-paint  which  dries  with  a  flat,  velvety 

finish  that  is  pleasing  in  appearance  and  restful  to  the  eyes.     It  is  made  in  24  beautiful 

shades,  so  that  you  can  make  your  walls  and  ceilings  harmonize  with  the  furniture  and 

wood-work  of  your  rooms.     S-W  Flat-tone  is  absolutely  sanitary  and  unlike  dust-collecting 

wall  paper,  it  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  without  injury.    It  does  not  fade  or  rub 

off,  nor  does  it  require  refinishing  every  year  or  two.     It  comes  in  liquid  form  ready  to 

use,  and  can  be  applied  on  smooth  or  rough  plaster,  canvas,  wall  board  or  metal  walls  and 

ceilings.     Flat-tone  covers  400  square  feet,  two  coats  to  the  gallon,  on  average  walls. 

We  have  prepared  a  Portfolio  of  Plans  for  Home  Decoration,  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  you  without  charge  or  obligation.    Write  us  to-day  for  it. 

There  is  a  S-W  Agent  in  your  town.    Ask  him  for  color  cards. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. :  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Goes  like  sixty-Has  sixty  speeds 


This  is  the  kind  of  an  encine  you  need  on  (he 
farm.  Capable  of  doing  any  job  anywhere  and 
at  the  right  speed. 

GILSON    7&*?*-<&GrJ}*$/ 

Complete  power  house  on  wheels.  Carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tightener  and 
pump  jack.     Delivers  more  service  than  any 

engine  made.  Uilsun  Engines  range  from  lto40h  p. 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Salary 

Bj  actine  as  our  special  representative  in  jrour 
spare  time.  We  have  hundreds  of  energetic 
young  men  makine  bie  money  celtine  subscrip- 
tions (or  Maclean's  Magazine. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149  University  Are.  Toronto 


FORTUNES  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

New  Ontario  has  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil 
rollinR  in  formation,  covered  with  valuable  forests,  are  rich 
in  minerals,  abundantly  watered,  and  have  the  best  home 
growing    markets    in    Canada. 

As  an  investment,  a  few  acres  at  a  small  cost  will  make 
you    money,    probably   a   fortune. 

I  have  for  sale  improved  and  unimproved  lands  in  New 
Ontario,  free  from  settlement  duties,  with  mineral  rights,  at 
a    low   price. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  folder,  write  to-day 
to  S.  Shoemaker.  671  Henri  Julien  Av.,  Montreal.  Que. 


A  NEW  BOOK   FOR   FARMERS 


Traction  Farming 

and 

Traction  Engineering 


GAS0LINE--ALC0H0L--KER0SENE 

By  IAMES  H.  STEPHENSON,  M.E. 

Author  of  "  Farm  Engines," 
"  The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  etc. 


This  new  handbook  contains 
all  the  latest  information  of 
the  How  and  Why  of  Power 
Farming. 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Parti— FARM  TRACTORS:  Full 
details  of  construction  and  operation 
—  Fuels  —  Lubrication  —  Ignition  — 
Troubles  —  All  leading  makes  of 
tractors  described  and  illustrated. 

Part  II.  —  Water  Supply  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes  —  Electric  Light  for 
Farm  Homes. 

Part  III. —  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THRESHING:  All  leading  makes 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Just  the  book  you  need  to 
help  you  out  of  all  difficulties 
in  connection  with  modern 
farm  machinery. 

12mo.  330  pp.  151  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.65 

The   Farmer's   Magazine 

Book  Department 
143-149  University'Ave.  Toronto 


FARMERS    MAGAZINE 

Toronto,  September,  1913 


A  Personal  Chat 

We  invite  the  readers  of  Farm- 
er's Magazine  to  write  us,  telling 
us  what  articles  they  enjoy  most  in 
the  magazines.  A  -postcard  will 
answer  this  very  well,  and  it  will 
be  the  means  of  guiding  us  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  character  of 
the  articles  that  appear. 

The  Magazine  has  assumed  such 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  all  over 
Canada  that  it  is  our  endeavor  to 
give  our  farm  readers  the  very  best 
service. 

Which  article  in  this  issue  do 
like  best?  and  the  reason? 

Our  agricultural  articles  are 
aimed  at  giving  information  and 
encouragement.  The  well-ordered 
farm  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
for  high  thinking  and  quiet  liv- 
ing. The  stories  are  the  very  best 
we  can  secure.  They  are  strong. 
They  present  wholesome  views  of 
life.  Do  you  want  these  stories? 
Would  you  prefer  the  magazine  to 
be  filled  with  purely  farm  matter? 

You  will  aid  us  materially  in 
our  work  if  you  will  tear  off  the 
under  margin,  underlining  the 
features  you  prefer.  That  is  the 
best  kind  of  constructive  criticism 
we  can  get — it  is  food  indeed. 
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WT*  A   ¥J  IV  ^       I  y^^^^C*    I      What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?     Do  you  intend  to  run  your  own  farm;   to  use  better 
*  *  ^iviVl      UV^  A   K-7  •      methods  than  the  average  farmer;   to  raise  better  crops  and  better  stock:   to  keep  your  farm 

in  better  condition  ;  to  make  the  farm  pay?  Unless  you  do,  what  satisfaction  is  there  in 
farming  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  your  life's  work  ;  to  learn  something  of  soils ;  fertilizers  ;  drainage  ;  plant  and 
animal  diseases;  insect  pests;  varieties  of  grains,  roots  and  fruits;  breeds  and  types  of  animals;  marketing  of  farm  produce;  methods 
of  cultivation  ;  carpentry ;  blacksmithing,  etc.  Get  an  insight  into  the  innumerable  problems  that  every  farmer  has  to  face  and 
should  know  about.  ?     ?     HOW     ?     ? 

By   taking  the  two-year  course  at 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  country  boys.       You  can  come  to  College  for  two  years 

BECAUSE 

Ordinary   Public  School  education  is  sufficient  for  admission  to  the  course. 

The  College  year  begins  September  19th  and  ends  April  15th,  so  that  boys  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to  assist  in 
the  spring  and  summer  work.   During  this  period  many  boys  can  earn  sufficient  funds  to  defray  College  expenses  for  the  following  year. 

Tuition  fee  for  Ontario  students  is  only  $20.00  per  year,  while  board  and  room  in  residence  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  week. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  during  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work  on  the  farm  and  the  various  departments  of  the  College. 

N.B. — If  you  wish  to  continue  to  the  work  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  for  the  degree  of  B.S.A.,  you  are  not  required  to  have 
matriculation  standing.     Students  are  accepted  for  this  course  if  their   standing  on  Second  Year  examinations  warrants  it. 

College  Opens  September   19th,   1913 


For  further   particulars   write   for   Regular   Course   Calendar. 


G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LL.D.,  President. 


No  Farmer  Should  Hesitate 

to  get  a  good  gasoline  engine.  A  good  engine  is  now  necessary  for 
successful  farming.  There  is  no  gasoline  engine  that  meets  with  your 
requirements  so  well  as  the 

^*flt  starts  u/ithout  cranking, 

Absolutely    reliable,    thoroughly    tested,    smooth-running,    simple,    eco- 
nomical in  fuel  consumption  and  made  of  the  highest  grade  material  by 
scientific  engineers,  all  of  which  is  backed  by  the  Renfrew  quality  which 
is  proverbial  among  the  farmers  in  the  Dominion. 
Do  not  on  any  account  buy  until  you  have  considered  the  Standard. 
Get  our  catalog  which  will  interest  you.     A  copy  sent  for  the  asking. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Limited 

Head   Office   and   Works  :    Renfrew,   Ontario 

Branches  at  Saskatoon,   Calgary  and  Sussex,  N.B. 


YOU  WANT  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  POSITION 

THEN  READ  THE 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT 

INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE 

By  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

An    entertaining    book    for   those    interested     in    mechanics    and     power,    dealing    with     the    scientific    and 
mechanical  inventions  of  Watt's  life  and  times  and  his  relations  with  other  noted  scientists  and  inventors, 

Cloth  Bound.     164  Pages.     Postpaid,  $1.00 

OR  FREE  to  subscribers  who  send  in  two  new  subscriptions  to  Power  House. 

Technical   Book   Department  -         -  yAc,Lf«Ait  PUBL'SH'NG  company 

"      »•»«»»»"••  143-149  University  Avenue.  Toronto 
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Western  Farmers  and  Their  Banks 

Easier  Money  Must  Come  Along  Some  of  These  Lines 


The  one  general  subject  being  dis- 
cussed at  this  time  is  the  financial 
stringency,  and  the  discussion  of  that 
subject  has  perhaps  done  more  to  show 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  farmer 
labors  than  anything  else  could  have 
done.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the 
question  of  agricultural  credit  has  not 
been  discussed  and  solved  years  ago. 

The  following  facts  taken  from  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  our  prominent 
farmers  will  give  some  idea  of  the  actu- 
al conditions  in  the  West.  This  letter 
was  written  nearly  twelve  months  ago 
before  the  real  stringency  commenced. 
The  writer  is  the  owner  of  640  acres, 
the  investment  being  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 376  acres  at  $35  per  acre,  9,400 ; 
and  264  acres  at  $15  per  acre,  $3,960 ; 
improvements  on  land  $10,000,  total 
cost  of  section.  $23,360.  He  owns  22 
horses,  12  head  of  cattle,  60  hogs  and  a 
full  complement  of  implements  valued 


By  P.  P.  WOODBRIDGE, 

Sec.-Treas.    U.  F.  of  A. 


Editor's  Note. — The  Western  farm- 
ers have  been  making  special  endeavors 
to  bring  about  a  reform  in  our  bank- 
ing laws,  whereby  agriculturists  would 
be  able  to  secure  money  for  farm  im- 
provements and  markets  for  longer 
loans  and  at  lower  rates  of  interest, 
without  compromising  their  dignity  and 
independence.  Many  systems  havs  been 
examined  by  the  Commission  that  vis- 
ited Europe  recently  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Deputy  Minister  Mantle,  of 
Saskatchewan.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  (an  organi- 
zation that  is  handling  grain,  coal  and 
flour,  with  big  timber  reserves  and 
elevators),  examined  in  a  most  reason- 
able way  the  situation.  Every  reader 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  will  be  better 
informed  by  reading  this  letter. 


at  at  least  $6,840.  He  has  550  acres 
under  crop,  all  cut  except  160  acres  of 
oats:  this  might  therefore  be  safely  val- 
ued at  $10  per  acre  on  the  400  acres 
cut.  The  land  was  bought  in  1908  and 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  increase  in 
value.  His  crops  were  insured  against 
hail  for  $6,500,  costing  him  $500  in 
cash.  The  buildings  were  insured  for 
$4,000  and  yet,  as  the  writer  says,  "I 
have  almost  to  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  beg  the  banks  to  give  me  an  over- 
draft of  $2,500  until  the  end  of  the 
year."  The  figures  quoted  are  actual 
money  invested,  the  land  being  paid 
for  in  full. 

When  one  considers  that  this  is  only 
one  instance  typical  of  thousands,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  agricultural  cred- 
it question  is  one  of  the  most  important 
at  the  present  time.  There  are  people 
who  say  in  regard  to  this,  as  with  other 
questions  of  national  interest,  that  it  is 
inevitable  and  that  things     will     come 


The  discussion  of  the  financial  stringency  has  shown   the  farmers  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor 
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alright  again  if  only  left  alone.  With 
this  we  do  not  agree.  As  has  been  said 
before  on  another  occasion  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  we 
must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  conditions  which  we  have  to  face 
in  Canada  are  entirely  different  in 
every  way  from  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  other  countries  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  development.  On  the 
contrary,  a  close  study  of  the  question 
shows  us  that  they  are  very  similar  so 
far  as  the  main  principles  are  concern- 
ed, and  having  discovered  this,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rem- 
edies applied  in  other  countries  so  suc- 
cessfully to  meet  similar  conditions 
there,  can  be  modified  to  suit  and  over- 
come the  existing  difficulties  in  Canada. 

ALL    CIVILIZED    COUNTRIES    ACT. 

We  may  at  once  dismiss  the  plea  that 
there  is  no  need  to  take  special  meas- 
ures for  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
farmer.  There  are  few,  if  any,  civiliz- 
ed countries  outside  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  who  havt,  not  had  to 
make  some  special  provision  to  supply 
the  needs  of  their  agricultural  popula- 
tion. There  are  three  main  principles 
involved  in  the  solutions.  In  Australia 
each  state  has  the  power  to  handle  the 
matter  in  their  own  way  and  we  find 
that  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasman- 
ia, and  Western  Australia  have  all 
adopted  some  means  or  other  to  assist 
the  settlers  in  the  development  of  the 
country  and  that  each  of  their  systems 
involves  some  form  of  Government  or 
State  bank  which  is  not  run  at  a  loss 
but  pays  expenses  and  makes  a  fair  pro- 
fit for  the  Government.  The  existence 
of  the  State  bank  standardizes  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  all  banks  and 
loan  companies.  The  system,  however, 
has  its  limitations  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  recently  adopted  a  system 
bringing  into  existence  subsidiary  rur- 
al banks,  in  the  management  of  which 
the  principle  involved  in  the  co-oper- 
ative society  figures  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

In  New  Zealand  we  find  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  a  duplicate  for 
which  in  Canada  would  be  found  in  the 
establishment  of  a  special  department 
or  loan  bureau  in  connection  with  each 
of  our  Provincial  Governments.  The 
system  in  New  Zealand  has  proved  fair- 
ly satisfactory  up  to  the  present  as  the 
administration  of  the  loans  has  always 
been  kept  distinct  from  party  politics. 
Our  experience  in  the  West  with  the 
methods  employed  by  homestead  inspec- 
tors and  other  officials  is  not  such  as 
would  induce  us  to  become  enthusiastic 
over  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
this  kind  until  the  complete  wiping  on; 
of  the  patronage  system  has  been 
effected  throughout  the  Dominion  and 


we  could  feel  reasonably  assured  that 
the  operations  of  such  a  bureau  would 
be  absolutely  free  and  impartial. 

.   THE   CO-OPERATIVE   CREDIT   SOCIETY.  . 

The  third  system  is  that  of  the  co- 
operative credit  society  which  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  two  foregoing 
methods,  in  that  the  assistance  in  this 
case  comes  from  within  and  not  from 
without.  The  organization  of  such  so- 
cieties provides  for  the  gathering  up  of 
the  savings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  such 
small  amounts  as  are  disdained  by  the 
standard  banks,  and  the  experience  of 
half  a  century,  or  more  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  shows  that  these  depos- 
its made  by  the  people  themselves  are- 
sufficient  to  supply  about  85  per  cent. 
of  the  demand  made  for  loans.  The 
co-operative  credit  societies  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  standard  banks,  instead, 
they  rather  act  as  feeders.  I  say  legi- 
timate guardedly,  because  the  mere 
discussion  of  such  a  system  as  that  of 
the  co-operative  credit  societies  is  apt 
to  bring  forth  a  great  outcry  on  the 
part  of  the  vested  interests,  which  is 
caused  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  business  as 
because  of  its  interference  with  illegi- 
timate business. 

A  careful  study  of  the  operations  of 
these  societies  is  well  worth  while.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  independence  of  the  West. 
perhaps  it  is  something  else,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  the  West  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  these  societies  is  most  suited  to 
our  needs.  It  is  felt,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  can  be  called  in 
to  back  it  up,  that  the  most  permanent 
and  effective  help  is  self-help  and  does 
not  come  from  outside  sources,  unless  it 
be  in  the  way  of  removing  obstacles  by 
special  legislation,  so  that  the  principle 
of  self-help  can  be  carried  out  more 
easily  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  per- 
haps a  few  words  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  co-operative  societv  does 
not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  the  standard  banks,  but  merely 
acts  as  a  feeder,  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 

WHAT    IS   THE   DIFFERENCE? 

The  difference  between  a  standard 
bank  and  a  co-operative  society  is,  that 
the  bank  is  an  institution  which  issues 
paper  money,  receives  deposits  from  the 
public,  and  lends  money  to  its  custom- 
ers. In  the  credit  societies,  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  pancr  money  is  not  ask- 
ed for,  nor  even  that  of  receiving  depos- 
its from  the  public,  though  this  right  is 
granted  them  in  every  countrv  where 
they  exist,  nor  do  these  societies  lend 
to  the  public  in  general,  but  confine  all 
their  actions  to  their  own  members. 
Another  difference  is  that  a  bank  or  loan 


society  lends  money  over  the  whole 
province  or  country,  while  the  co-oper- 
ative 'credit  society  from  its  very  nature 
is  confined  within  well  defined  limits 
and  especially  designed  to  meet  local 
needs. 

The  objects  of  these  societies  which 
are  being  carried  out  to  the  full  extent 
and  sometimes  beyond  that,  in  every 
place  where  they  have  been  established 
also  show  that  they  fill  a  need  which 
neither  the  bank  or  the  loan  society  or 
a  pawn-broker  can  possibly  do.  Here 
are  a  fewT  of  them: — To  provide  for  its 
members  against  reverses  of  fortune:  to 
provide  against  enforced  idleness 
through  sickness  or  other  causes,  to  en- 
able persons  who  are  industrious,  hon- 
est and  laborious  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  to  improve  their  position,  to 
combat  usury  by  means  of  co-operation, 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  to 
promote  local  works  by  the  prudent  use 
of  the  savings  effected  within  the  dis- 
tricts covered  by  the  society's  opera- 
tions. The  societies  have  also  proved 
to  be  a  great  educational  factor,  tend- 
ing to  the  social  uplift  of  the  commun- 
ity, socially,  morally  and  mentally. 

Now  the  question  is,  can  the  principle 
involved  in  one  or  the  other,  or  all  of 
the  different  systems  be  modified*  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  conditions 
existing  in  Canada?  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  good  veason  for  a 
negative  answer  to  this  question,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  great  many  reasons  why 
the  answer  should  be  strongly  in  the 
affirmative.  The  purely  straight  co- 
operative society  has  already  been  in- 
troduced with  success  into  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  I  see  no  reason  why.  with- 
out any  changes,  the  same  policy  could 
not  be  adopted  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  better  settled  portions  of  On- 
tario. In  the  West  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.  Our  population  is 
a  shifting  one  at  the  present  time.  In 
few  districts  will  you  find  many  famil- 
ies who  have  been  resident  there  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  racial  problem 
might  also  prove  an  obstacle  in  the 
adoption  of  the  co-operative  society  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  taken  root  in 
older,  settled  countries. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  ob- 
stacles would  prove  insuperable,  but  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  that  it  is  worthy  of 
very  careful  consideration  and  any 
step  at  all  must  be  very  carefully 
thought  out  and  safeguarded  in  even- 
possible  way  before  any  movement  is 
taken. 

The  ideal  solution  for  Western  Can- 
ada would  seem  to  be  a  system  contain- 
ing ideas  representing  the  best  features 
of  the  different  systems,  with  possibly 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  which  might 
be  taken  from  the  management  of  the 
(Continued  on  Pasre  89) 
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Various  breeds  are  in  farm  herds,  but  they  are  all  producers. 


Dairy  Revenue  at  Brookdale  Farm 

How  Farmer  Grant  Paid  For  His  Big  Farm  in  Five  Years 


TO  pay  for  a  splendid  120  acre  farm; 
to  improve  that  property  in  fertility 
and  general  conditions  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent. ;  to  build  a  fine  new  house 
to  provide  greater  family  comfort,  and 
to  accomplish  all  this  inside  five  years. 
How  is  that  for  the  story  of  one  farm- 
er's success?  It  didn't  happen  in  AVest- 
ern  Canada,  either,  but  in  Halt  on,  one 
of  the  oldest-settled  agricultural  coun- 
ties of  old  Ontario. 

How  was  it  done?    In  dairying. 

A  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  busy 
little  manufacturing  town  of  Acton,  on 
the  fourth  concession  of  Esquesing, 
and,  by  the  way,  just  across  the  road 
from  the  farm  where  Sir  Donald  Mann 
first  learned  to  pick  stones  and  drive 
cows,  lies  the  Brookdale  farm. 

The  man  who  owns  the  place  and 
who  has  made  the  success  noted  above 
is  exceedingly  modest,  and,  saying  that 
he  hasn't  done  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  prefers  that  his  name  be  not 
divulged.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
Former's  are  especially  interested,  how- 
ever, an  inquiry  of  any  one  in  Acton 
as  to  who  lias  supplied  the  town  with 
milk  for  the  last  five  years  will  furnish 
the  missing  item.  To  avoid  difficulties 
we  will  speak  of  him  in  this  article  as 
Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  firant  came  to  Acton  from  the 
well-known  dairy  section  of  Chinga- 
cousy.  in  l'eel  County,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  making  money.  And 
he  has  carried  out  that  intention.  No 
industrial  business  the  writer  knows  of 
would  give  returns  as  above  on  the  same 
invested  capital  in  the  same  time. 

There  has  been  nothing  spectacular 
about  it  but  simply  hard,  unremitting 


By  E.  J.   MOORE 


Editor's  Note. — There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury of  Canadian  agricultural  life  when 
possibilities  to  make  money  on  the 
farm  were  greater.  In  this  instance  the 
writer  has  told  how  an  ordinary  indus- 
trious farmer  has  taken  an  ordinary 
Ontario  farm  and  made  it  pay  $9,400 
for  the  land,  as  well  as  build  him  $4,000 
buildings,  all  through  ordinary  handling 
of  ordinary  grade  milch  cows. 


work,  accompanied  by  the  application 
of  sound  common  sense  and  good  busi- 
ness methods — pretty  certain  to  be  a 
winning  combination  anywhere. 

Good  farm  land  around  Acton  runs 
at  about  $60  to  $85  per  acre.  Mr. 
Grant  is  rather  reticent  about  quoting 
definite  figures,  but  we  can  arrive  at 
averages  anyway.  His  farm  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  vicinity  so  his  hundred  and 
twentv  acres  should  run  up  to  at  least 
$9,500.  With  first-class  buildings  and 
a  new  house  which  will  cos  I  at  least 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  some  idea  may 
be  gained  of  the  size  of  the  job  he  has 
•  ■"iiipleted,  as  outlined  above. 

But  we'll  let  Mr.  Grant  tell  at  least 
pari  of  his  own  -lory  as  he  told  it  to 
the  writer  the  other  afternoon,  sitting 
on  a  mower  in  the  middle  of  a  healthy- 
Looking  hay  field. 

"No,  I  haven't  run  much  to  specials 
in  cows,"  he  says.  "I've  used  grade 
Jerseys,  grade  Holsteins  and  grade  Dur- 
ham- and  i lie  herd  has  run  from  IS  to 


25.  Right  here,  too,  is  where  I've  made 
some  of  my  money.  In  a  good  many 
cases  I've  bought  milkers  four  or  five 
years  old  that  other  people  said  were 
done.  Of  course  I  was  able  to  pick 
these  up  cheap  and  in  almost  every  case 
they  have  given  me  good  service.  I've 
never  sold  a  cow  for  less  than  I  paid  for 
her.  I've  always  been  able  to  get  them 
into  good  condition  so  that  when  their 
usefulness  as  milkers  was  over  they'd 
bring  me  in  good  returns  from  the 
stock  men." 

MILK   HOUSE   OVER  A  SPRING. 

One  of  the  points  in  regard  to  which 
Mr.  Grant  has  been  favorably  situated 
is  the  cooling  problem.  "Ice?"  he  says. 
"I  haven't  used  a  pick  of  it  since  1 
started  here.  It's  this  way.  My  milk 
house  is  built  over  a  spring  where  the 
wrater  comes  up  into  the  tanks  in  a 
stream  as  big  as  your  finger  and  so  cold 
you  can  hardly  keep  your  hand  in  it. 
I've  got  a  chilling  plant  there  that's 
better  than  any  ammonia  or  ice  plant 
in  existence.  The  milk  is  thoroughly 
diillcd  there  before  we  start  it  out  on 
the  route  and  since  it  gets  to  all  our 
customers  in  two  or  three  hours  we 
never  have  any  trouble.  Most  of  them 
can  keep  it  in  their  cellars  without  ice 
a  couple  of  days  if  necessary  except  in 
the  hottest  weather."  Quite  a  eontrasl 
this,  with  the  city  milk  which  has  to  he 
pasteurized  and  iced  to  preserve  it  for 
that  length  of  time.  The  secret  seems 
to  be  in  the  elimination  of  lengthy 
transportation  and  the  middle  man. 
Mr.  Grant's  Acton  customers  gel  in  the 
morning  delivery  the  milk  of  the  pre- 
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Anyone  can  pay  for  a  good  farm  in    five   years   if  he   is  willing   to   work. 


vious   evening's   milking   and   usually 
some  of  the  same  morning's  milk. 

NO    SUNDAY    DELIVERY. 

Delivery  is  made  twice  daily  except 
on  Saturday  when  a  late  evening  de- 
livery is  made  to  furnish  the  Sunday 
supply.  Mr,.  Grant  is  a  good  Presby- 
terian and  doesn't  believe  in  any  more 
work  on  Sunday  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

A  ticket  has  been  arrived  at  after 
some  little  experimenting  which 
seems  to  fit  the  class  of  town  trade  very 
satisfactorily.  Acton  is  made  up  large- 
ly of  wage-earners,  whose  money  is  paid 
fortnightly  and  in  consequence  practi- 
cally a  cash  business  has  been  done. 
The  price  indicated  on  the  account  slip 
—$1.40  for  40  pints— shows  that  al  7 
cents  per  quart  Mr.  Grant  has  not  been 
bolstering  up  his  profits  by  unduly  high 
prices. 

The  problem  of  help  is  usually  a 
troublesome  one  with  the  dairyman. 
Mr.  ({rant  has  solved  this  fn  the  simp- 
lest way  possible.  "I've  never  had 
more  than  one  man,"  he  says.  "A.t  first 
I  used  to  look  after  the  delivery  myself 
bul  lately  I've  had  my  man  do  practi- 
cally all  of  it.  And,  of  course,  both  my 
wife  and  nn-olf  have  worked  hard." 
Milking  and  feeding  twenty-five  cows 
and  keeping  a  100-acre  farm  in  good 
condition.  They  must  indeed  have 
worked  hard. 

OFTEN   BUYS   FEED. 

"Has  the  farm  supplied  all  your 
feed,"  was  a  question  that  provoked 
some  interesting;  information. 

"Some  years  it  liar-,  almost,"  was  the 
ready  reply,  "but  Eve  bought  from 
$300   to   $1 .000   worth   other   years  to 


keep  my  cows  going." 

"One  of  the  best  things  about  it  all," 
he  goes  on,  "is  the  way  I've  been  able 
to  enrich  the  farm.  It's  in  a  lot  better 
shape  than  when  I  came  here,  every 
field  in  splendid  condition  and  ready 
to  grow  some  big  crops."  And  the  hay 
from  which  a  swath  had  just  been 
mowed  stood  as  good  evidence  of  the 
assertion. 

Here  again  is  another  interesting- 
statement:  "There's  no  secret  about  it. 
Anyone  could  pay  for  a  farm,  with  a 
milk  business  in  five  years  if  he's  will- 
ing to  work  and  use  his  brains.  I'm 
getting  a  little  tired  of  it  myself, 
though,"  he  goes  on,  "and  I  think  I'll 
quit  it  a, i 'I  go  hack  to  general  farming. 
That'll  be  a  good  deal  easier  both  on  my 
wife  and  myself  and  the  place  is  in  a 
condition  now  to  make  pretty  good  re- 
turns sure." 

And  when  one  looks  over  at  the  ris- 
ing walls  of  the  handsome  new  residence 
one  feels  that  the  proposed  action  is 
perfectly  justified. 


-©- 


Picking,  Packing  and  Market- 
ing Tomatoes 

The  Profits  of  the  Business  Do  not  Depend 
Entirely  Upon  the  Product. 

The  tomato  must  be  carefully  pickled. 
It  is  very  easily  bruised  and  a  picking 
basket  lined  with  some  soft  material  like 
burlap  may  be  found  convenient.  There  are 
many  styles  of  picking  utensils  on  the  mar- 
ket. One  will  have  no  difficulty  in  choos- 
ing a  satisfactory  type,  says  the  Fruit  and 
Produce  Distributor. 

Tomatoes  collect  considerable  dust  while 


growing.  If  spraying  has  been  done  for 
disease  or  insect  pest  it  also  is  noticeable. 
Therefore,  every  fruit  should  be  carefully 
wiped.  This  can  be  conveniently  done  just 
before  they  are  placed  on  the  packing 
table. 

Before  placing  the  tomatoes  upon  the 
market  have  them  carefully  graded  as  firsts, 
seconds,  or  culls.  Accuracy  in  grading 
pays  well  on  any  market.  In  this  way  a 
reputation  can  be  secured  and  maintained. 

The  tomato  that  is  sound,  smooth, 
regular  in  shape,  free  from  cracks  and 
blemishes,  is  packed  as  fancy.  Second 
jjrade  tomatoes  consist  of  those  specimens 
which  are  slightly  inferior  to  the  fancy 
grade  in  smoothness,  size  or  extent  of 
cracks,  but  ripe  and  make  a  uniform  pack. 
All  rough,  over-ripe,  cracked,  or  unsightly 
specimens  are  classed  as  culls. 

The  Western  Standard  tomato  box  is 
made  in  two  sizes — length,  18%  inches;; 
width,  11%  inches;  depth,  3%  inches.  The 
other  size  is:  length,  18%  inches;  width, 
11%  inches;  depth,  4  inches.  This  box  is 
used  both  for  local  market  and  export.  A  * 
careful  packer  will  see  that  no  package 
leaves  the  field  defective  in  regard  to 
quality  of  pack,  name  of  variety,  and  any 
labelling  that  the  grower  is  using  to  estab- 
lish his  reputation.  As  a  rule,  the  market 
demands  that  this  style  of  package  be  only 
for  the  fancy  and  second  grade. 

In  some  markets,  principally  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  the  four-basket  crate  is  used. 
This  is  especially  preferable  for  fancy, 
early  tomatoes.  The  dimensions  of  this 
crate  aie  22  inches  x  13  inches  x  4%,  and 
contains  four  baskets,  each  one  being  10 
inches  x  6%  inches  at  the  top,  8%  inches 
x  4%  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  4  inches 
deep. 

For  canning  purposes  some  canneries 
prefer  to  furnish  the  crates  to  the  grower. 
These  crates  hold  about  fifty  pounds  and 
are  constructed  to  prevent  any  injury  to 
the  fruit.  No  crate  of  tomatoes  should  be 
delivered  to  the  canning  factory  in  a  drip- 
ping or  otherwise  defective  condition,  as 
only  choice  fruit  will  produce  the  first 
grade  canned  product. 

The  fruit  from  this  experiment  was  sold 
each  year  on  the  local  market  in  Moscow, 
Due  to  our  environment,  the  crop  begins 
to  ripen  when  the  price  of  tomatoes  is 
rapidly  falling.  This  is  caused  by  our  mar- 
ket having  received  several  weeks  previous 
fancy  tom'atoes  from  early  districts,  such 
as  Juliaetta,  Lewiston,  and  early  districts 
in  the  neighboring  state  of  Washington. 

Each  year  our  fancy  tomatoes  started 
on  our  local  market  at  75  cents  per  box. 
This  price  ruled  for  seven  or  eight  days. 
It  then  fell  quite  systematically  10  cents  a 
box  per  week  until  it  reached  35  cents. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  moved  at  an 
nverage  price  of  55  cents. 

In  the  extra  early  districts  the  fruit  usu- 
ally  starts  on  the  market  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2  per  box.  and  gradually  decreases 
until  the  bottom  price  of  35  cents  is  reach- 
ed. 

Before  such  prices  are  readied,  how: 
ever,  most  growers  prefer  to  sell  their  crop 
to  the  canning  factory  at  prices  ranging 
from  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 
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Will  Rural  Democracy  Dwindle 

There  is  a  Growing  Feeling  that  All  is  Not  Well  with  Rural  Ontario 


The  Rural  Educational  Conference 
recently  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  is  one  more  indication  of 
the  existence 'of  a  growing  feeling  that 
all  is  not  well  with  rural  Ontario. 

There  is  ground  for  that  feeling.  All 
is  not  well  with  rural  Ontario.  The 
question  as  to  what  is  lacking  in  the 
case  required  to  put  things  right  can 
be  answered  in  one  word — People.  In 
the  last  20  years,  the  Dominion  Census 
Commissioner  informs  us,  rural  On- 
tario has  lost  100,000  in  population. 
The  official  showing  would  be  still 
worse  had  it  not  been  for  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  mining- 
districts  of  Northern  Ontario,  a  popula- 
tion which,  although  really  urban,  is 
classed  as  rural.  There  are  many  town- 
ships in  Ontario  which  hold  fewer  peo- 
ple than  they  held  50  years  ago.  There 
are  many  that  have  declined  in  popula- 
tion by  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  25  years. 
This  falling  off  in  number  is  not  due  to 
decreasing  need  for  men  to  till  the 
lands.  Modern  systems  of  farming 
call  for  more  hand  labor,  despite  the 
development  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, than  was  required  when  the  forest 
was  being  cleared  away.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  from  the  concession 
lines  there  arises  a  constant  cry  for 
help ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  farmers 
and  their  wives  are  so  burdened  with 
toil  that  practically  no  time  is  left  for 
their  social  pleasures  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  lighten  toil.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  church  languishes  alike 
from  lack  of  financial  support  and  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  numbers  and  that 
the  rural  school  rooms  give  daily  illus- 
trations of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"a  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches." 

WHY  DO  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS  LEAVE ? 

Why  is  it,  when  people  are  so  needed 
in  the  townships,  that  they  are  not 
there?  Plenty  of  babies  are  born  on 
the  land.  Why  do  they  not  remain 
there  after  they  grow  up? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
in  a  word  or  a  sentence.  Various  caus- 
es, some  minor  and  some  major,  assist 
in  producing  the  effects  noted. 

One  of  the  not  altogether  minor 
causes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  boys 
and  skirls  in  the  country  are  given  a 
wholly  incomplete,  and  therefore  in- 
correct, view  of  city  life.  The  boys 
read  of  the  poor  lad  who  went  to  the 
city  and  in  time  became  head  of  a  great 
corporation,  a  successful  speculator  in 
real  estate,  or  possibly  a  Finance  Min- 
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Editor's  Note. — A  leading  writer  of 
Canada,  under  this  pen  name,  tells  his 
impressions  of  the  rural  situation,  after 
a  long  acquaintanceship  with  rural  con- 
ditions, and  the  week's  visit  to  Guelph 
in  August.  He  lives  on  an  Ontario 
farm.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  see- 
ing a  strong  rural  life  kept  up.  The 
drift  to  the  cities  and  the  call  of  the 
less  man-making  industries,  to  which 
so  many  farmer's  sons  yield,  is,  to  him, 
a  tragedy.  His  views  may  meet  with 
opposition.  In  fact,  they  may  appear 
very  pessimistic,  but  they  art  worth 
every  reader's  perusal.  Another  side 
to  this  question  appears  in  the  October 
number. 


ister.  The  girls  read  of  the  smart  gowns 
worn  by  social  leaders  at  the  races  or  at 
receptions.  They  see  expensive  motors, 
filled  with  city  folk,  touring  rural  high- 
ways in  summer.  They,  not  unnatur- 
ally conclude  all  this  is  typical  of  city 
life.  They  can  hardly  be  blamed,  in  the 
absence  of  real  and  true  knowledge  of 
many  city  lives  from  entertaining  the 
belief  that  this  apparent  success  and 
like  pleasures  await  them  as  soon  as 
they  can  join  the  throng  moving  city- 
ward. These  young  people  do  not  read 
or  hear  of  the  great  mass  in  the  city, 
that  is  hard  set  to  keep  above  the  bread 
and,  butter  line.  They  are  unaware  of 
the  large  number  always  in  danger  of 
falling  below  that  line.  They  do  not  see 
the  steady  procession  of  men,  still  far 
from  old.  waving  towards  the  junk  pile 
because  of  hair  turning  grey.  They 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  that  most  to  be 
pitied  class  of  all — the  class  formerly 
social  and  business  leaders,  as  a  result 
of  business  reverses,  or  the  death  of  the 
bread  winner,  are  eking  out  a  mean 
existence,  their  lives  the  more  bitter  be- 
cause of  memories  of  that  which  is  past. 
Herein,  in  the  absence  of  a  complete 
mental  picture  of  all  the  conditions  in 
the  case,  is  found  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  country  does  not  hold  more  of  its 
own. 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH  AND  PRESS  TO   BLAME. 

Another  cause,  and  a  very  potent  one, 
is  found  in  the  teaching  of  the  rural 
school,  in  what  is  beard  from  pulpit 
and  platform,  and  whal  is  read  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  many  of 
these  great  agencies  of  instruction,  in 
dealing  with  human  activities  are  con- 
stantly,  consciously,   creating  the    im- 


pression that  the  only  life  worth  living, 
is  that  which  is  lived  in  the  cities,  that 
the  only  work  which  really  counts  is 
that  which  is  done  in  the  cities.  The  ac- 
complishments of  the  captain  of  indus- 
try, the  words  and  actions  of  the  politi- 
cal leader,  the  gains  of  the  real  estate 
speculators  are  spread  over  columns  of 
space,  copiously  illustrated  by  skilful 
artists.  The  fact  that  agriculture  is, 
after  all  the  basis  of  everything,  that 
unless  agriculture  is  assured  at  least,  a 
reasonable  measure  of  prosperity  all 
else  perishes,  is  forgotten.  Consequent- 
ly  the  work  of  those  who  are  helping  to 
advance  agriculture  by  wise  breeding, 
by  careful  seed  selection,  by  intelligent 
cultivation,  passes  almost  unnoticed. 
Since  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  since  we 
all  like  praise,  since  we  are  all  cheered 
by  notice  and  encouragement,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  drift  of  popu- 
lation is  toward  those  centres  of  activity 
which  are  always  in  the  limelight? 

THE  LURE  OF  HOUSE  CONVENIENCES. 

A  third  cause  of  the  movement  of 
population  to  the  city  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  even  the  meanest  of  city  homes 
are  supplied  with  conveniences  which 
many  of  the  best  of  country  homes  lack. 
The  greatest  of  these  conveniences  is  in 
the  form  of  hot  and  cold  water  under 
pressure  and  all  that  goes  therewith. 
This  service  means  all  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  lack  of  comfort, 
between  comparative  ease  and  irksome, 
because  needless,  toil  and  still  no  habit- 
able country  home  need  be  without 
these  things.  The  roof  will  collect  the 
water  necessary  therefor,  a  windmill 
or  gasoline  pump  will  elevate  the  water 
to  a  tank  that  will  supply  the  pressure. 
A  hot  water  tank  can  be  attached  to  a 
range  in  the  kitchen  in  the  country  as 
easily  as  it  can  to  a  city  range.  The 
cost,  including  the  necessary  piping 
need  be  no  greater  than  that  incurred 
in  the  needless  furnishings  of  a  seldom 
used  parlor. 

ECONOMIC    REASONS    THE    CHIEF. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  the  movement 
to  the  city  is  economic.  Various  agen- 
cies have  conspired  to  give  the  city  air 
artificial  advantage  over  the  country. 
We  have  a  few  great  central  banks  with 
innumerable  branches  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  These  branches  are  mere 
collecting  agencies  by  means  of  which 
the  savings  of  the  country  are  poured 
in h>  the  great  centres.  Industries  na- 
turally  develop   where   the  capital   on 
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which  they  depend  is  located.  Rail- 
ways centralize  their  activities  and 
means  of  employment  at  the  sanue 
points.  Governments  spend  at  the 
same  centres,  in  ornate  buildings,  and 
in  the  employment  of  an  army  of  civil 
servants,  the  revenues  collected  in  all 
quarters.  All  this  tends  to  the  up- 
building of  the  city.  It  all  helps  to 
furnish  the  opportunity  of  that  mod- 
ern counterpart  of  the  lily — the  one 
who  neither  toils  nor  spins  and  yet  is 
arrayed  in  a  splendor  surpassing  that 
of  Solomon — The  Land  Speculator. 

A  still  greater  artificial  advantage 
has  been  given  to  the  city  by  the  fiscal 
and  railway  policies  which,  without  re- 
gard to  changes  of  Government  have 
ben  followed  in  Canada  for  a  gener- 
al'un  past.  A  taiiff  on  imp  >rts  running 
anywhere  from  15  to  75  per  cent,  has 
made  imported  necessities  used  by  the 
farmer  unduly  costly.  It  has  enabled 
domestic  manufacturers  to  charge  for 
their  products  a  price  equal  to  fair 
value  plus  the  amount  of  duty  on  cor- 
responding goods  imported  from 
abroad.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a 
system  has  been  at  once  to  rob  the 
farmer  of  a  fair  share  of  the  results  of 
his  toil  and  to  give  to  the  manufactur- 
ers a  profit  he  has  not  earned.  Inci- 
dentally it  has  enabled  a  few  men  to 
amass  great  riches  simply  by  bringing 
into  combination  a  number  of  home 
manufacturers,  who  might  otherwise 
have  competed  with  each  other,  and 
showing  them  how,  by  combination,  to 
secure  for  themselves  all  the  advantag- 
es the  tariff  offers.  In  the  case  of  the 
steel  industry  we  have  added  a  direct 
bounty  to  tariff  protection.  We  have 
paid  to  this  one  industry,  in  cash,  out 
of  the  Federal  treasury,  Seventeen  Mil- 
lions of  Dollars  in  as  many  years.  Rail- 
way promoters  we  have  endowed  with 
land  grants  equal  in  are*  to  a  small 
European  kingdom.  We  have  given 
them  in  cash  subsidies  sufficient  to  form 
an  annual  income  equal  to  that  of  a 
small  European  state.  Most  of  all  the 
burden  involved  in  this  policy,  has 
fallen  upon  the  farmers.  Labor, 
through  its  unions  has  increased  its 
wages  so  as  to  largely  offset  its  share  of 
the  burden.  Professional  classes, 
through  the  equivalent  of  labor  unions, 
have  followed  a  like  course.  The 
farmer,  without  union  and  faced  by  the 
world-wide  competition,  has  been  un- 
able to  shift  the  burden. 

WILL    FOREIGNERS   PEOPLE   OUR   FARMS? 

If  a  drastic  change  is  not  speedily 
effected  disaster  is  eertaixi.  The  land 
will  not  be  permanently  deserted  but 
the  character  of  the  occupants  will  be 
changed,  just  as  the  character  of  the 
land  holders  are  already  being  changed 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  present 
educated   population   of  Anglo-Saxons, 


trained  in  the  methods  of  popular  gov- 
ernment will  disappear.  In  their  place 
will  come  a  people  from  Southern  and 
Central  Europe  who,  for  one  generation 
at  least,  will  accept  conditions  as  they 
are  beeau.-e  these  at  their  worst  are  at 
least  better  than  their  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity. These  people  are  not  educated 
as  ours  are,  they  have  not  been  trained 
for  generations  in  the  worlting  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, they  will  bring  with  them  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  peasant  towards  gov- 
erning authority.  Democracy  demands 
for  its  sustenance  an  educated  people, 
a  free  people,  a  people  who  are  free  to 
do  their  own  thinking  and  to  act  to  the 
limit  in  accordance  with  their  convic- 
tions; a  people  who  know  their  rights 
and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

DEMOCRACY   THRIVES   IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

The  great  cities  of  Canada  do  not 
contain  such  a  foundation  for  demo- 
cracy to-day.  There  are  in  these  a  few 
great  corporations  and  armies  of  em- 
ployees more  or  less  under  control  of 
their  corporations.  The  situation  is 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  vast  col- 
onies of  recently  imported  aliens  who 
do  not  understand  the  English  langu- 
age and  are  still  more  ignorant  regard- 
ing the  proper  working  of  our  systems 
of  government.  The  one  hope  for  On- 
tario, the  one  hope  for  Canada,  rests  on 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  on  the 
land  the  sort  of  population  we  have 
there  now.  If  that  disappears  there  will 
disappear  with  it  the  very  corner  stone 
of  Democracy's  foundation. 

Let  us  then,  reverse  our  attitude  and 
reverse  our  policy.  Let  press,  school, 
platform  and  pulpit  unite  in  magnify- 
ing agriculture.  Let  us  present  before 
the  minds  of  the  young  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  city  life — the  slums  as  well  as 
the  palaces.  Above  all,  let  us  unite  in 
removing  some  of  the  artificial  handi- 
caps which  have  been  placed  upon  agri- 
culture. Give  to  the  farmers,  in  full 
measure  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
Rooseveltian  phrase  of  "The  Square 
Deal." 

Given  a  fair  chance,  the  farm  can  hold 
its  own.  With  the  law-made  burdens 
that  have  been  placed  upon  agriculture 
removed  the  country  will  hold  the  pop- 
ulation, and  the  right  kind  of  popula- 
tion, required  for  its  development.  The 
natural  advantages  are  all  on  that  side. 
There  is  a  beauty  in  the  golden  field  of 
ripening  grain  bordered  by  the  green 
of  the  orchard  which  no  city  avenue 
can  equal.  There  is  a  majesty  in  the 
setting  of  the  sun  behind  the  dark  rim 
of  cedars,  that  no  city  temple  can  ap- 
proach. Deeper,  sweeter,  and  fuller  of 
real  meaning  is  the  melody  of  the  night 
wind  in  the  spruce  tops  than  that  of  the 
cathedral  organ  under  the  hands  of  a 


master.  In  the  uncontaminated  air, 
found  only  where  the  vision  is  bounded 
by  the  distant  horizon,  do  mind  and 
body  read  their  fullest  development. 
For  why?  God  made  the  country 
while  the  city  is  the  handiwork  of 
puny  man. 


Saskatchewan's  Rural 
Phones 

More  than  150  applications  for  the  in- 
corporation of  rural  telephone  companies 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of 
telephones.  This  is  a  great  many  more 
than  have  ever  been  received  by  the  de- 
partment in  any  one  year  of  its  history. 
The  applications  will  represent  about  4,000 
new  subscribers,  and  when  the  contracts 
are  fulfilled  nearly  3,500  miles  will  be  add- 
ed to  Saskatchewan's  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems, says  the  Public  Service  Monthly. 

The  demand  for  rural  telephone  service 
is  increasing  very  rapidly  and  inquiries  re- 
garding organization  are  being  received 
daily.  Wherever  the  financing  of  a  tele- 
phone service  appears  to  be  at  all  feasible 
the  farmers  seem  eager  to  undertake  the 
task  of  organization  and  construction. 

This  year's  applications  are  equal  to 
one-half  the  total  number  received  since 
the  inception  of  the  department  five  years 
ago.  and  they  are  already  as  large  as  those 
received  during  the  past  two  years.  From 
the  time  when  The  Rural  Telephone  Act 
first  came  into  force  up  to  December  31, 
1912,  8,000  rural  telephones  were  installed, 
nnil  when  the  proposed  new  companies  are 
all  organized  and  in  operation  there  will  be 
a  total  of  12,000  services  throughout  the 
province. 

Previous  to  this  year  the  greatest  activity 
in  telephone  organization  was  shown  in 
1911,  when  110  companies  were  organized, 
[n  1912  the  total  was  81,  representing  1,400 
new  services.  Most  of  the  companies  now 
being  organized  will  be  larger  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  Of  ihe  hundreds  of 
inquiries  being  addressed  to  the  depart- 
ment many  are  likely  to  materialize  into 
formal  applications  for  incorporations  for 
incorporation  in  the  near  future. 

All  of  this  year's  applications  have  been 
made  since  the  new  Rural  Telephone  Act 
came  into  force,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  that 
the  present  activity  prevails.  Formerly 
it  was  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  internal  installations 
during  one  year,  whereas  under  the  new 
Act  they  are  allowed  to  issue  debsntures 
repayable  within  fifteen  years  for  amounts 
equal  to  the  capital  outlay. 

The  long  distance  line  is  now  finished 
from  Melfort  to  Tisdale,  with  new  toll 
offices  at  Star  City,  Valparaiso  and  Tis- 
dale. 
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Top  row — Clydesdales — Baron's  Seal,  champion;  Baronet  of  Balllndalloch,  1st.  Both  owned  by  A.  and  W.  Montgomery.  Second  row — Ayrshlres- 
Carsegowan  Coronation,  1st;  owned  by  James  Howie;  Manswraes  Nettie,  champion;  owned  by  Robt.  Wilson.  Third  row — Aberdeen  Angus- 
I'rlde  of  Silesia,  champion;  owned  by  J.  Ernest  Kerr;  Jersey-Raleigh's  Homestill,  champion;  owned  by  C.  R.  Dudgeon.  Bottom  row- 
Highlan    heifer — Stella,    champion;    owned    by    Earl    of    Southesk;    Shetland   cow— Olna,  champion;   owned   by   Lady   Gertrude  Campbell. 
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On  The  Edge  of  the  Wall 

A  Timely  Article  on  the  Crisis  of  the  Apple  Trade  in  Canada 


"Humpty   Durapty   sat  on   a   wall, 

Humpty   Durnpty   had  a   great  fall; 

All  the  king's  horses  am)   all  the  king's  men 

Couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again." 

Thus  runs  the  woeful  ditty  of  Hump- 
ty. After  all,  as  he  was  only  an  egg, 
perhaps  his  fall  shouldn't  move  us  to 
pity- — if  he  were  a  good  egg. 

But  there  is  another  Humty  Dump- 
ty that  is  threatened  with  disaster  this 
year.  This  fellow  is  trembling  just 
now  on  the  edge  of  the  wall.  A  little 
more  unbalancing  and  "all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men"  may  be 
powerless  ever  to  place  him  back  again. 
I  refer  to  Ontario  apple  industry. 

"I  know  what  Ontario  apples  are," 
said  Mr.  Rankin,  manager  of  the  Cod- 
ville  "Wholesale  Produce  Company  of 
Moose  Jaw,  recently.  "There  is  noth- 
ing better  grown  in  America.  So  I 
ordered  two  barrels  last  fall  of  choice 
Spys  for  a  particular  occasion.  They 
came  to  me  guaranteed  as  fancy  No.  1 
stuff,  and  they  were  fancy — for  the  first 
six  inches.  Below  that  they  were  rub- 
bish. I  still  have  faith  in  an  Ontario 
apple,  but  I  have  none  in  the  shipper. 
I  don't  want  any  more  from  your 
province.  Not  for  mine!  And  this 
condition  is  general  all  over  the  "West. 
You  can  hear  of  it  wherever  you  go. 
Ontario  has  a  chance  to  brace  up  yet — 
but  not  too  many  chances,  mind  you." 

So  that's  what  one  influential  busi- 
ness man  in  the  "West  has  to  say.  You 
can  understand  how  close  our  Humpty 
Dumpty  is  getting  to  the  edge. 

A  WISE  MAN  FROM  THE  EAST. 

C.  Jonas  Thornton,  M.P.  for  Durham 
County  has  made  a  close  study  of  fruit 
conditions  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
So  I  addressed  myself  to  him. 

"Tell  me  what  is  wrong,"  I  asked. 
"What  was  the  matter  last  year?  Will 
prices  be  low  again?  Is  the  fruit  situ- 
ation going  to  brace  up?" 

"There  is  nothing  in  greater  danger 
nor  that  has  greater  possibilities  ahead 
if  the  right  course  is  followed,  than  the 
apple  trade"  replied  he.  "Very  few 
producers,  packers  or  dealers  really 
understand  the  situation.  They  all 
know  their  own  private  position  well 
enough,  but  they  don't  consider  the 
whole  question.  They  forget  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  entire  volume  of 
business  and  not  upon  their  individual 
work.  To  further  their  own  interests 
to-day  they  have  been  hurling  the  trade 
for  10-morrow.  The  poor  prices  last 
year  were  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
methods  have  injured  the  reputation  of 


By  JUSTUS  MILLER 


Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Miller  is  in  the 
district  representative's  office  at 
Brighton,  Ontario.  His  writings  are 
familiar  to  our  readers.  We  have  ask- 
ed Mr.  Miller  to  write  us  three  articles 
on  the  apple  situation  in  Canada.  This 
is  his  first.  He  sees  the  danger  to  On- 
tario in  particular  arising  from  a  dis- 
honest pack  in  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. He  gives  views  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Thornton,  of  Orono,  who  advocated  in 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  last  session  that  the 
export  of  all  but  No.  1  apples  be  pro- 
hibited. With  the  planting  of  new 
orchards  and  the  toils  of  distribution, 
there  may  be  a  crisis,  unless — and  Mr. 
Miller    hits    it. 


Ontario  fruit  both  in  the  West  and  in 
British  markets  and  the  large  world- 
wide production  enabled  the  buyers  to 
give  Ontario  apples  scant  consideration. 
And  if  they  continue  in  this  way  the 
situation  will  become  still  worse. 

"On  the  other  hand  there  has  never 
been  a  time  like  to-day  to  redeem  the 
trade.  We  have  an  apple  recognized  to 
be  of  superior  quality.  The  crop  this 
year  is  light  and  the  supply  will  be 
limited.     If  the  dealers  will  come  right 


Apples    packed    like    the    ones    on    show 

always  bring  good  prices.     None  but 

No.  1  's  should  go  out. 


down  to  brass  tacks  and  properly  grade 
and  ship  the  apples,  everything  will 
come  out  all  right. 

"But  the  temptation  will  be  great  to 
ship  out  everything,  for  these  very  rea- 
sons. Men  will  be  inclined  to  go  back 
to  the  old  foolish  game  of  shipping  out 
No.  2's  and  the  ancient  crooked  one  of 
sending  out  dishonestly  marked  apples. 
And. it  will  take  only  a  little  more  of 
that  kind  of  work  to  completely  ruin  the 
trade." 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  alarming. 
It  has  not  sprung  up  in  a  night,  either. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  making. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  any  one  factor 
but  of  several  factors  working  to  a  com- 
mon end. 

Over-production  has  been  blamed  by 
many  for  the  low  prices  of  last  year. 
As  Mr.  Thornton  states,  it  had  much  to 
do  with  them.  Moreover,  we  are  on  an 
adyancing  wave  of  production. 
Throughout  the  apple-growing  regions 
of  the  United  States  thousands  of  acres 
will  soon  come  into  bearing  to  swell  the 
increase.  In  the  Western  States  and 
in  British  Columbia  it  is  estimated  that 
in  ten  years  the  number  of  bearing  trees 
will  be  increased  tenfold.  In  New 
York  State  apples  may  be  purchased  for 
about  half  the  Ontario  price  and  in 
Missouri  they  were  bought  on  the  tree 
last  year  for  ten  cents  a  barrel. 

In  Ontario  and  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  thousands  of  acres  of  young 
trees  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing 
thousands  of  acres  of  old,  uncared-for 
orchards  may  be  made  immensely  more 
productive. 

No  relief  appears  in  sight  so  far  as 
production  is  concerned.  It  remains 
only  for  the  Ontario  growers  to  remove 
the  other  causes  that  make  a  heavy  pro- 
duction disastrous  to  them.  The  pres- 
ent year  of  slim  crops  will  relieve  the 
pressure  a  little,  no  doubt.  But  it  will 
be  a  temporary  relief  at  best  and  will 
not  materially  improve  the  general  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

THE    AMERICAN    BOGIE. 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
path  of  the  Ontario  salesman  has  been 
the  American  apple. 

"These  apples."  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
"have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  Cana- 
dian West  practically  free  of  inspec- 
tion. They  are  nicely  packed  in  boxes 
and  as  a  rule  have  been  more  honestly 
graded  than  our  fruit,  but  they  have 
not  the  flavor  of  Ontario  apples  and 
they  fall  in  grade  somewhere  between 
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our  No.  l's  and  No.  2's.  The  manner 
of  marking  is  dissimilar  to  ours,  the 
terms  used  being  different.  Upon  en- 
try, heretofore,  an  inspector  at  the 
boundary  stamped  them  No.  1  or  No.  2 
according  to  quality.  He  rarely  opened 
the  boxes,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  American  mark  was  honest.  A  little 
.stamp  was  used  in  an  inconspicuous 
place  on  the  box  where  not  one  person 
in  ten  ever  noticed  it.  As  a  result  it 
sold  readily  according  to  the  American 
grading,  which,  of  course,  means  very 
little  in  Canada. 

"The  Americans  dispose  of  the  finest 
apples  elsewhere.  Only  the  second- 
grade  stuff  enters  Canada  and  this  is 
sold  for  whatever  it  will  bring.  The 
American  shippers  have  an  advantage 
in  freight  rates  amounting  to  thirty 
cents  a  barrel,  which  nearly  equals  the 
duty. 

"A  Western  wholesaler  is  afraid,  in 
the  face  of  these  conditions,  to  contrac 
for  a  large  shipment  of  Ontario  apples. 
If  he  does,  a  consignment  from  across 
the  border  is  apt  to  come  in  and  under- 
sell him.  As  the  American  apples  are 
more  uniformly  packed  and  more  hon- 
estly graded  they  sell  readily.  As  a 
result  of  all  this  the  Ontario  salesman 
has  a  mighty  hard  row  to  hoe. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  concluded  Mr. 
Thornton,  "that  the  Americans  have 
the  inside  track  in  the  West,  except  for 
the  duty,  and  they  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  inspection." 

The  apples  from  British  Columbia, 
although  in  some  cases  conceded  to  be 
lacking  somewhat  in  flavor,  compete 
very  successfully  against  our  apples  al- 
so. The  British  Columbia  Government 
has  made  it  unlawful  to  ship  any  but 
No.  l's  from  that  province.  These  are 
all  packed  in  boxes  and  are  favorably 
received. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Maritime 
provinces  are     successful     competitors. 


If  you  cannot  take  care  of  your  orchard,  let  some  one  have  it  who  will.     Note  the  tent 
caterpillars'  nests  in  these   branches.     Many  egg  nests  are  here  ready  for  next 

year's  operations. 


They  have  taken  advantage  of  co-oper- 
ative movements  and  pack  co-operative- 
ly on  a  large  scale.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  the  Ontario  apple  growers  a  great 
number  devote  their  energy  entirely  to 
apple  growing.  They  do  not  attempt 
mixed  farming. 

Now  all  this  goes  to  show  that  our 
growers  will  never  have  an  exclusive 
market.  They  have  many  well-trained 
competitors  in  the  field.  They  must 
get  out  and  hustle  for  everything  they 
get.  If  they  are  to  make  sales  they 
must  have  goods  equal  to  or  better  than 
the  other  fellow's.  With  the  swelling 
production  the  buyers  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  everything  offered  that 
looks  like  an  apple.  The  consumers  are 
very  human  and  like  each  one  of  us  are 
looking  for  the  best  wares  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

Now  for  the  situation     within     the 


A  good  wheat  field  is  better  than  a  poor  or 

with  the 


chard,  but  a  poor  man  with  one  is  likely  poor 
other. 


camp.  The  worst  feature  of  all  is  the 
crooked  work  practised  by  some  men 
that  gives  the  whole  trade  a  black  eye. 

"Many  of  the  packers  have  been  dis- 
honest and  inspectors  have  winked  at 
it.  Now  there  is  no  mistake  about  that 
at  all,"  argued  Mr.  Thornton.  "To  my 
certain  knowledge  fruit  has  been  ship- 
ped West  and  to  England  that  should 
never  have  been  packed.  It  was  put  up 
by  persons  who  were  fully  conscious  of 
what  they  were  doing  too. 

"I  know  of  an  association  that  sent  a 
shipment  of  such  fine  quality  to  an 
English  buyer  that  he  ordered  their  en- 
tire pack  the  next  year.  They  thought 
that  they  had  struck  something  easy 
and  shipped  everything  that  resembled 
an  apple.  They  have  been  unable  to 
sell  him  a  barrel  since.  This  kind  of 
work  has  done  more  harm  to  the  trade 
than  all  the  other  factors  combined ! 

In  many  cases  no  dishonesty  is  in- 
tended. Inferior  apples  are  packed  and 
graded  as  such.  Last  fall  a  large  quan- 
tity of  No.  3's  were  shipped  to  Saska- 
toon. It  cost  as  much  to  pick,  pack  and 
ship  these  as  it  did  No.  l's.  When  they 
arrived  they  were  not  worth  the  freight. 
But  the  loss  borne  by  the  individual 
shippers  is  the  most  insignificant  part. 
The  damage  done  the  reputation  of  the 
Ontario  apple  is  tbe  unfortunate  fea- 
ture. 

It  is  a  question  if  I  lie  No.  2's  pay 
very  well.  Certainly  considering  the 
lower  price  the  entire  pack  sells  for, 
there  is  no  money  made  in  allowing 
them  to  leave  the  province.  We  need  a 
law  such  as  the  British  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment has  enacted,  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  any  but  No.  Vs.  Only 
this  law  should  be  made  byapple  grow- 
ers and  dealers  themselves. 

A  genius  at  the  selling  game  tries  to 
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discover  what  people  want  and  then  sup- 
plies it.  That  is  the  secret  of  rapid 
sales.  It  is  a  surer  process  always  than 
trying  to  educate  people  to  buy  some- 
thing. 

The  Western  market  demands  apples 
packed  in  boxes.  These  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  loss  by  decay  and  less  temptation  for 
dishonest  packing.  The  American  and 
British  Columbia  growers  are  supplying 
Ibis  demand.  But  the  Ontario  packers 
have  not  generally  adopted  the  method. 
There  are  many  reasons  advanced  why 
they  do  not.  But  the  situation  is  sim- 
ple. The  consumers  demand  this  pack, 
and  either  the  Ontario  men  will  fall  in- 
to line  or  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
game. 

"Some  phases  of  the  problem  are  dis- 
couraging," I  admit,  remarked  Mr. 
Thornton.  "But  there  is  corn  in 
Egypt  yet.  In  my  opinion  a  united 
effort  of  Ontario  growers  will  soon  place 
the  business  on  a  sound  basis.  In  the 
first  place  nothing  but  No.  l's  should 
be  shipped  out  of  the  province  and  in 
the  second  place  they  must  all  be  pack- 
ed in  boxes,  and  snipped  in  the  best 
shape. 

"The  No.  2's  should  be  evaporated. 
In  the  evaporated  business  very  radi- 
cal changes  must  take  place  and  I  ex- 
pect they  will  in  the  near  future.  Then, 
all  apples  below  No.  1  in  grade  can  be 
disposed  of  to  advantage  in  this  way. 

"And  right  here  is  another  point  to 
be  considered.  The  evaporator  men 
can  put  up  apples  that  are  just  as  good 
and  just  as  palatable  for  cooking  pur- 
poses as  green  apples.  One-half  bush- 
el can  be  reduced  in  bulk  to  fill  a  three 
pound  carton  by  this  process.  The 
product  of  a  barrel  can  be  purchased  in 
the  West  for  $2.70  and  can  be  carried 
with  no  inconvenience.  If  the  green 
apple  trade  doesn't  improve  it  will  be 
1 'eaten  out  by  evaporated  stock.  But 
of  course  a  system  of  shipping  green  No. 
l's  and  of  evaporating  the  rest  will  work 
out  to  best  advantage  of  all  concerned.'' 

The  situation  seems  plainly  enough 
denned.  How  to  get  our  growers,  pack- 
ers and  dealers  to  act  at  once  is  the 
question  before  us.  Legislation  will 
.not  correct  the  abuses.  The  prcc-ent 
condition  in  which  apples  are  shipped 
to  the  West  and  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
face  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  proves  that 
It  is  a  question  of  education.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  quite  apart  from  norm- 
al reasons — it  is  sound  business.  The 
poor  apples  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
entire  output.  It  has  been  estimate! 
that  if  No.  3's  were  destroyed  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  higher  grades  would 
give  a  return  really  of  nine  dollars  a 
barrel  for  the  culls  thrown  out.  Mr. 
Thornton  goes  still  further.  He  argues 
that  were  No.  2's  also  discarded,  good 
prices  and     a  steady     demand     would 


make  up  the  apparent  loss  many  times 
over.  When  we  realize  this  truth  the 
trade  will  be  redeemed,  and  not  before 
then. 

Education  will  lead  to  co-operation. 
The  Maritime  Provinces,  the  Western 
States,  and  British  Columbia  our 
strongest  competitors — have  demon- 
strated  the  value  of  it.  Only  a  united 
effort  can  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
There  is  little  incentive  for  a  man  to 
produce  and  pack  high-class  stuff  when 
his  neighbors  are  careless  or  dishonest. 
If  he  has  an  output  large  enough  to 
warrant  him  being  his  own  salesman  he 
may  establish  a  name  for  honesty  that 
will  assure  him  a  favorable  market,  as 
have  some  of  our  largest  growers.  But 
the  ordinary  man  cannot  do  this.  He 
sells  to  a  buyer  or  through  co-operative 
association,  and  the  packing  and  grad- 
ing is  not  under  his  control. 

The  co-operative  societies  have  given 
honest  marking  usually.  Sometimes 
they  have  not.  But  they  were  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  buyers:  they 
had  no  control  over  any  of  the  others 
and  a  few  dishonest  ones  hurt  the  repu- 
tation of  all  in  the  province.  We  now 
have  several  nourishing  local  associ- 
tions  and  to  unite  them  a  central  selling 
agency  has  been  lately  organized, 
known  as  the  Co-operative  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' of  Ontario,  Limited.  There  is  a 
great  future  ahead  of  this  organization 
surely.  But  with  the  question  of  co-oper- 
ation I  shall  deal  later.  It  is  too  com- 
plex a  subject  and  involves  too  large 
issues  to  be  treated  very  briefly. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  new  sell- 
ing agency?"  I  asked  Mr.  Thornton. 

"I  think  they  have  a  great  opportun- 
ity," replied  he.  "They  should  be  able 
to  redeem  the  trade.  B\it  the  manager 
must  be  a  shrewd  salesman  and  must 
know  all  about  distribution.  The 
AVesterners  are  the  keenest  business 
men  I  have  met  anywhere,  and  a  man 
must  be  wide  awake  to  do  business  with 
them.  In  the  evaporated  trade  we  have 
to  sell  to  the  wholesalers.  But  the  green 
trade  is  different.  I  think  the  manager 
could  work  to  great  advantage  with  the 
retailers  in  all  towns  of  from  one  thous- 
and in  population  upwards. 

"The  association  should  recover  all 
the  lost  trade  if  the  apples  are  handled 
directly  from  the  tree  to  the  consumer. 
The  great  point  to  be  featured  is  hon- 
esty. Once  a  reputation  for  that  is 
made  the  rest  will  not  be  hard.     They 


want  our  No.  1  apples  of  good  varieties 
out  West  and  will  pay  well  for  them, 
but  they  will  not  have  the  poor  stuff  at 
any  price." 

EDUCATE  THE  APPLE  EATER. 

"At  the  same  time  the  consumer 
might  be  educated  to  know  more  about 
good  varieties.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  slip  of  paper  be  placed  in  each  barrel 
explaining  the  difference  between  '-ook- 
ing  apples  and  giving  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  each.  Upon  it  the  name  of 
the  variety  contained  in  the  barrel 
should  be  stamped  conspicuously.  This 
course  can  only  be  followed,  however, 
when  the  growers  are  willing  to  Dut  up 
only  the  finest  quality  for  outside  irade. 

"Just  as  a  last  thought  I  might  sug- 
gest that  the  grower's,  packer's  and 
association's  names  be  stencilled  on  the 
boxes  when  they  are  sold  co-operatively. 
In  this  way,  any  inferiority  in  quality 
would  be  traced  to  the  source  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  bring  the  guilty  ones  to 
justice.  I  understand  this  system  is  giv- 
ing very  good  satisfaction  in  the  Nor- 
folk Co-operative  Association." 

Some  may  think  that  it  will  be  hard 
on  the  growers  to  sell  only  No.  l's  for 
shipping  purposes.  This  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  the  case.  Except  in  most 
unusual  years  the  majority  of  the  crop 
will  be  No.  1,  with  proper  care.  The 
orchards  must  be  properly  managed, 
spray  materials  must  be  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar  and  the  trees  must 
be  pruned  to  allow  a  free  access  of  light 
and  air.  With  treatment  of  this  nature 
four  old  neglected  orchards  in  many 
demonstration  tests  by  District  Repre- 
sentatives were  made  profitable  the  first 
year  of  the  treatment.  Those  in  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  gave  a 
yield  of  No.  l's  in  so  unfavorable  a 
yea~  as  HI?  of  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
six  per  c:mt.,  with  ninely  per  cent,  free 
from  insect  and  fungus  diseases. 

So  this  is  the  situation.  Humpty 
Dumpty  has  not  toppled  over  yet.  He 
is  perilously  near  the  edge,  but  proper 
methods  will  save  him.  The  remedy  is= 
simply  to  produce  fine  apples  and  use 
only  No.  l's  of  good  varieties  packed  in 
boxes  for  shipping  purposes.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  must  have  co-oper- 
ation all  along  the  line.  Above  all  we 
must  have  honesty — not  because  it  is 
wrong  to  be  crooked  but  just  because 
dishonesty  spells  little  business  every 
time. 


You  may  succeed  when  others  do  not  believe  in  you,  but  never 
when  you  do  not  believe  in  yourself. 

The  curiosity  of  him  who  wishes  to  see  fully  for  himself  how 
the  dark  side  of  life  looks  is  like  that  of  the  man  who  took  a  torch 
into  a  powder  mill  to  see  whether  it  would  really  blow  up  or  not. 

Dr.  0.  S.  Harden. 
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Paints  Miniature  Orchards  and  Cattle 

Rural  Scenery  Has  a  Decided  Charm  for  Mrs.  Knowles 


Elizabeth  Annie  Knowles  was  born  in 
Ottawa.  Her  parents  are  both  Cana- 
dian born.  Her  father,  Mr.  William 
Godkin  Beach,  belonged  to  an  old 
Huntingdonshire  family,  domiciled  at 
Oakley  Hall.  Both  her  parents  had 
art  sentiments;  her  mother  excelled  in 
embroidery.  When  she  was  a  chili  the 
family  moved  to  Toronto,  and  here  the 
future  A.  R.  C.  A.  received  her  first 
lessons  in  drawing. 

Farquhar  McGillivray  Strachan 
Stewart  Knowles  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  New  York  State,  May  22,1860.  Hid 
father,  Mr.  William  Sheridan  Knowles, 
was  of  English  extraction;  he  had  an 
artistic  hobby  for  he  delighted  in  wood 
carving,  which  he  did  very  well.  Mrs. 
Knowles  was  a  Scotchwoman. 
Farquhar's  childhood  was  spent  with 
his  sisters — who  had  artistic  tastes — at 
Elora,  near  Guelph,  Ontario,  and  he  was 
educated  at  the  Grammer  School  there, 
but  finished  in  the  United  States. 

The  year  following  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  set  off  to  visit 
Europe,  to  see  the  wider  world  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Dominion.  Not  as 
idle  globe-trotters  went  they,  lut  as 
serious  students,  to  improve  their  art 
and  learn  what  artists  were  doing  in 
other  lands.  They  made  for  Britain 
first — the  Motherland — and,  after  see- 
ing and  receiving  some  of  the  rich 
things  she  has  ever  in  store  for  her 
cherished  children  from  across  the  seas 
— they  settled  down  quietly  at  parklike 
Bushey.  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  had 
pitched  his  teaching  camp  in  that  de- 
lectable Hertfordshire  village,  and  there 
the  Canadian  couple  rented  a  pretty 
country  cottage  to  serve  for  home  and 
studio.  The  master's  fame  in  portrait- 
ure and  figure-painting,  and  his  ver- 
satile renown,  drew  them  there.  From 
him  they  gained  breadth  in  composi- 
tion, boldness  in  drawing,  and  daring 
coloration. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  an  adept  in  placing 
figures  and  cattle  in  his  fertile  land- 
scapes, by  the  roadside  and  river  bank — 
very  many  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
"On  the  Roadside  Near  Beaupre,"  is 
characteristic  of  French  Canadian  life; 
it  was  painted  in  1908. 

Mrs.  Knowles  takes  toll  of  the  wilder 
country,  where  forest  greets  field,  and 
she  takes  stock  of  wandering  cattle,  and 
cackling  poultry.  Her  "Fall  of  the 
Year,"  painted  in  1907,  is  an  opalescent 
nocturne,  "Edge  of  the  Wood"  (1910), 
a  summer  sunny  symphony,  and  "Sil- 
ver Beeches"  (1908),  bare'of  summer 
dress,     a     winter's    study.     "Corn     in 


By 
JOHN  EDGCUMBE  STALEY 


Editor's  Note. — There  is  perhaps  a 
more  genuine  appreciation  of  a  good 
picture  in  the  rural  homes  than  is  the 
ease  in  the  average  city  home,  where 
often  aesthetic  beauty  has  been  lost 
in  a  riot  of  pennants  and  gaudy 
chromos.  This  little  sketch  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knowles  will  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  farm  home.  An  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  paintings  may  be  gath- 
ered from  these  illustrations. 


Shock"  (1907),  was  painted  at  Whitby, 
Ontario,  on  one  of  the.  coldest  of  Octo- 
ber days,  "when,"  as  she  says,  "my 
hands  were  almost  numb  and  my  paints 
congealed."  These  compositions  are 
evidences  of  her  skill  in  atmospheric- 
effects,  wherein  she  reproduces  admira- 
bly the  characteristically  deep  blue 
tones  of  the  limitless  Canadian  horizon 
and  all  varieties  of  the  green-grey 
growth. 

"I  love,"  she  says,  "the  open  air  and 
the  freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  field, 
and  there  I  find  subjects  which  fascinate 
me  and  which  I  delight  to  paint  in 
miniature.  The  work  may  be  trying  to 
the  eyes,  for  you  see  some  of  my  studies 
"in  little"  are  no  larger  than  a  postage 


stamp.  Some  time  ago  I  chanced  upon 
a  hoard  of  ivories,  which  my  husband 
had  collected  in  his  travels,  and  he  gave 
them  all  to  me.  Yes,  I  paint  on  ivory 
my  miniature  orchards,  cattle,  roosters 
and  other  country  objects."  These  ex- 
quisite "bits"  of  Canada,  alas,  cannot 
be  reproduced  here — they  require  a 
magnifying  glass  to  reveal  all  their 
delicacies.  The  associateship  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  came  to  Mrs. 
Knowles  in  1898 — her  diploma  work 
being  "A  Nocturne,"  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Knowleses  have  by  no  means 
done  all  their  drawing  and  painting  in 
iind  about  Toronto.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Knowles  dwelt  in  Cleveland,  State 
of  Ohio,  transferring  the  physiognomies 
of  prosperous  Americans  to  canvas. 
They  have  made  many  visits  tn  Europe, 
and  in  their  Bloor  Street  studio  are 
many  studies  of  architecture  and  street 
scenes  in  the  quaint  old  towns  of 
Germany.  In  1898  he  was  elected  an 
Academician  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy — his  diploma  work  being 
"Westminster  Abbey,  Evening." 

He  is  a  devotee  of  the  ancient  vogue 
of  yachting  and  of  the  modern  cult 
of  automobilism ;  the  latter  is  a  vast  help 
to  him  as  a  painter,  for  often  he  motors 
to  some  secluded  spot  or  other  and  picks 
up  many  pleasant  "bits."     His  fame  as 


"Mt.  Anne,  Beaupre."    Painted    by    P.    McGillivray    Knowles. 
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a  painter  of  portraits  stands  high ;  his 
manner  is  much  after  the  Constant  pose, 
the  head  well  thrown  back.  Knowles' 
work  is  marked  by  graceful  arrange- 
ment, fine  attention  to  details,  signifi- 
cant colors,  and  richness  of  finish.  He 
is  a  rapid  painter,  indeed  the  moving 
spirit  in  his  in  a  particular  degree. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  quite  a  famous 
raraconteur.  He  keeps  his  friends  vastly 
amused  by  his  presentation  of  the 
humorous  side  of  life.  "During  my 
student  days,"  he  relates,  "I  once,  at 
least,  attained  the  very  bathos  of 
humor;  but  it  was  a  terrible  experience 
all  the  same.  With  a  lot  of  other  fel- 
lows I  used  to  go  shooting  in  the  fall. 
The  year  of  my  adventure  found  us  in 
the  Sault  district,  and  we  all  had  dogs, 
thereby  hangs  my  tale.  In  turns  we 
had  to  skirmish  for  supplies.  My  duty 
one  day  was  to  go  ever  so  far  for  milk 
and  butter.  My  doggie,  Sport,  wished 
to  go  too,  but  I  left  him  in  camp  and 
off  I  went  alone.  I  got  my  load,  and 
singing  merrily  I  loped  along.  _  Pres- 
ently I  heard  a  curious  rustling  in  the 
underwood  behind  me,  and  I  became 
apprehensive,  for  wolves  and  bears  had 
been  prowling  around.  I  stopped  to 
listen — the  noise  stopped  too — I  was  be- 
ing followed  1  At  each  advance  I  felt 
sick  at  heart  as  the  commotion  ap- 
proached nearer,  and  then  I  became 
aware  of  heavy  breathing.  See  any- 
thing I  could  not,  for  it  was  growing 
dark.  Having  no  defensive  arms  what 
could  I  do — run?  Well,  that  proved 
fatal,  but  run  I  did,  never  so  fast  in  all 
my  life,  but  the  horrid  thing  behind 
kept  pace.  I  could  almost  feel  the 
beast's  breath  1  I  had  still  far  to  go,  but 
I  shouted,  and.  at  last,  I  stumbled  into 
camp  yelling  Bear'  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  1  Everybody  rushed  about  to 
seize  the  readiest  weapon,  whilst  'Sport' 
slunk  deprecatingly  behind  looking  up 
pleadingly  enough — the  cause  of  all  the 
hub-bub!  Sport  had  tracked  me — his 
was  the  noise,  his  the  breathing — he  was 
my  bear  I  For  years  after,  however,  the 
name  'Bear'  clung  to  me  . 

Another  laughable  story  is  thrilling 
too.  "Painting  peacefully  a  pleasant 
'bit'  of  Canada,  not  far  from  Quebec, 
one  hot  summer's  day,  I  had  over  me," 
Knowles  relates,  "a  painter's  white  can- 
vas sunshade.  Delighted  with  the 
amenity  of  the  afternoon,  I  enjoyed 
myself  thoroughly,  but  after  a  time  I 
was  conscious  of  a  sound  behind  me — a 
heavy  ominous  sound.  What  could  it 
be?  I  turned,  and  as  I  did  so  a  very  big 
and  savage  bull  lowered  his  head  and 
charged  1  All  I  could  do  to  avoid  his 
sharp  horns  was  adroitly  to  slip  to  one 
side;  but  my  useful  umbrella  was  im- 
paled upon  his  horns.  Me  he  forgot, 
but     he     went     tearing     around     the 


Edge   of  the   Wood."     Painted  by  Mrs.  Knowles. 


meadow  with  this  terrible  thing  on  his 
head.  I  never  saw  a  madder  bull  in  all 
my  life,  and  I  have  painted  many !" 

Mrs.  Knowles  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  Toronto  society.  For  many  years  she 
was  president  of  the  "Home  Musical 
Club" ;  on  retirement  she  was  elected 
honorary  president,  which  position  she 
still  holds.  She  has  also  been  first  vice- 
president  of  the  "Heliconian  Club,"  an 
association  of  professional  women- 
painters,    writers    and    musicians    of 


Toronto.  Both  she  and  her  gifted  hus- 
band deplore  the  superficiality  and  want 
of  thoroughness  which  so  sadly  mars 
many  a  promising  career  in  art  and 
craft.  The  method  of  the  Knowles' 
studio — where  the  life  school  and  cos- 
tume classes  are  thronged  with  pupils — 
is  the  development  of  a  pupil's  indi- 
viduality in  sense  and  application.  It's 
best  worn  maxims  are:  "Keep  close  to 
Nature"  and  "Never  cease  taking 
pains." 
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A  Bachelor  Rebels  and  a  Sea  Voyage  Brings  Bliss 


FELIX  HANSARD  was  middle-aged, 
modest,  and  industrious,  but  he  was 
also  of  a  romantic  disposition.  In  spite 
of  his  industry,  and  perhaps  because  of 
his  modesty,  he  had  failed  to  go  very  far 
ahead  in  his  chosen  profession.  Though 
a  full-fledged  barrister,  and  forty-three 
years  old,  he  was  no  more  than  chief 
clerk  in  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Middle- 
sex &  Hume. 

He  knew  that  he  was  a  good  clerk, 
but  suspected  that  he  was  a  futile  kind 
of  barrister;  and  sometimes  it  came  to 
him  that,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  he 
should  have  gone  in  for  a  more  dashing 
occupation  or  profession  than  law.  He 
had  plenty  of  dash  in  his  character ;  but 
law  did  not  call  it  to  the  surface  in  busi- 
ness hours,  and  his  modest  demeanor 
hid  it  from  his  friends.  He  frequently 
lay  awake  at  night  and  pictured  himself 
as  the  commander  of  a  regiment  or  the 
captain  of  a  ship.  He  always  cut  a 
more  attractive  figure  in  these  visions 
than  he  did  next  day  in  the  outer  office 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  Middlesex  &  Hume. 

But  if  Felix  had  visions  of  himself 
as  a  military  or  seafaring  man  twice  a 
week,  he  pictured  himself  as  the  hus- 
band of  Caroline  Middlesex  five  times 
a  week.  The  world  suspected  none  of 
these  dreams  and  visions ;  and  Felix  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  he  was  just  as 
likely  to  captain  a  ship  or  shout  "The 
regiment  will  advance!"  as  he  was  to 
marry  Caroline.  Where  women  were 
concerned,  his  modesty  amounted  to 
panic,  and  his  dash  of  character  lay  like 
a  bullet  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 

Caroline  Middlesex  was  a  fine  woman 
of  thirty-eight.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
old  Canon  Middlesex,  and  a  sister  of 
Bertram  Middlesex,  of  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Middlesex  &  Hume.  She  and 
Felix  had  been  friends  since  childhood. 
She  was  kind,  accomplished,  and  clever; 
and  some  people  considered  her  beauti- 
ful. She  had  refused  many  local  offers 
of  marriage;  in  fact,  it  was  said  by 
some  that  Felix  Hansard  was  the  only 
man  of  her  acquaintance  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  who  had  not  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

She  had  visited  England  three  times, 
and  three  times  had  the  heart  of  Felix 
been  torn  by  rumors  of  her  betrothal. 
These  rumors  had  come  to  nothing, 
however,  greatly  to  his  relief.  And  yet 
Felix  himself  had  never  openly  entered 
the  lists. 

One  evening,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  shy- 
ness and  modesty  as  to  claim  and  exe- 
cute two  dances   with   her.      She    had 


By  THEODORE  G.  ROBERTS 


Editor's  Note. — This  narrative  of  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  staid  and 
orthodox  law  clerk  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  humor  and  philosophy  so  human 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
The  world  is  so  accustomed  to  law 
and  order  that  often  the  human  side  of 
the  man  is  forgotten  until  a  wrench 
like  this  turns  our  view  points  topsy- 
turvy. 

In  the  July  issue  we  had  a  story  by 
this  popular  author  which  was  much 
appreciated.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
talented  Eoberts  family  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


evinced  no  objections  or  signs  of  dis- 
tress. He  had  sat  on  her  fan  and  broken 
it,  and  had  picked  up  and  boldly  pocket- 
ed a  rose  which  she  had  let  fall.  If  the 
claret-cup  had  been  stronger  he  might 
have  proposed  to  her,  and  she  might 
have  accepted  him ;  and  then  this  story 
of  the  raft  would  never  have  been 
recorded. 

Felix  and  Caroline  were  still  good 
friends.  People  had  long  ago  given  up 
expecting  her  wedding,  and  nobody,  so 
far  as  I  know,  had  ever  expected  his. 
Some  romantic  guessers  tried  to  explain 
Caroline's  state  of  single  blessedness 
with  a  story  that  she  had  been  jilted  by 
a  duke  during  one  of  her  early  visits 
to  England.  No  one  took  the  trouble 
or  thought  it  necessary,  to  explain  Felix 
Hansard's  condition. 

Felix,  modest  and  unobserved,  still 
accepted  two  party  invitations  each  win- 
ter, and  danced  once  at  each  party  with 
Caroline.  These  dances  and  his  visions, 
were  the  events  of  the  season.  Twice  a 
week  he  played  bridge  at  the  club, 
faultlessly,  for  one-cent  points.  He 
bought  two  new  suits  of  clothes  a  year, 
and  sent  to  England  every  June  for  his 
shirts.  His  manner,  unknown  to  him- 
self, was  somewhat  prim.  He  was  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  "Aunt  Felix." 

One  November  morning  Felix  awoke 
with  the  dash  in  his  nature  uppermost. 
This  dash  was  honestly  come  by,  for  his 
mother's  father  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  had  burned  a  deal 
of  powder  among  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  in  his  day.  Traditions  of 
"Hot  Pot  Sam"  still  exist. 

Felix  lay  in  bed  and  stared  at  the 
gray  window,  conscious  of  something 
exceptional  in  himself,  or  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  realized,  slowly,  that  his  spirit 
was  out  of  its  commonplace  rut  at  last — 


that  his  inborn  dash  had  welled  to  the 
surface  during  his  sleep. 

"But  how  long  will  it  last?"  he  re- 
flected. "Everything  depends  on  that  I" 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  put  on  his 
bathrobe,  and  took  up  his  towel  and 
sponge,  as  he  had  done  every  morning 
for  years  and  years— for  more  years 
than  he  cared  to  remember. 

"No,  by  the  Lord  Harry!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "All  this  is  part  of  the  old 
rut.  I  must  give  myself  a  chance.  I 
won't  take  a  bath!" 

He  dressed  slowly.  He  unlocked  his 
desk  and  studied  his  bankbook.  He 
went  down  to  breakfast  half  an  hour 
after  his  usual  time,  and  read  dismay 
on  the  face  of  the  table-maid. 

"You'll  be  late  for  the  office,  Mr. 
Hansard,"  she  said. 

His  reply  astonished  even  himself; 
and  yet  it  caused  him  to  feel  a  sudden 
glow  of  pride  and  delight  far  stronger 
than  the  astonishment. 

"The  office  can  go  to  thunder!"  is 
what  he  said,  as  he  threw  the  morning 
newspaper  high  in  the  air. 

The  maid  stared  at  him,  wide-eyed 
and  open-mouthed,  and  he  stared  back 
at  the  maid.  Suddenly  he  began  to 
laugh  uproariously. 

"You  are  not  feeling  quite  yourself, 
sir,"  she  said. 

"But  I  am,  Polly,"  he  replied. 
"That's  just  how  I  am  feeling — for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  If  it  only  keeps 
up,  there'll  be  something  doing!" 

He  lit  his  pipe,  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
and  picked  up  the  newspaper.  Polly 
retired,  but  soon  returned  with  the  mis- 
tress of  this  select  boarding  house. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Hansard,  but  this 
is  not  Sunday,"  said  Mrs.  Damper. 

"Don't  mention  it,  madam.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Wednesday,"  returned 
Felix,  glancing  up  from  his  newspaper. 

"But — but  has  the  office  closed,  Mr. 
Hansard?" 

"I  have  not  heard  so,  Mrs.  Damper. 
It  was  open  and  going  strong  yesterday. 

"Have  you  lost  your  position,  Mr. 
Hansard?" 

"No ;  but  that  is  exactly  what  I  must 
do.  I  think  I  can  manage  it  by  tele- 
phone, all  right.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned it,  Mrs.  Damper." 

"But  I  hope  you  are  not  going  away, 
sir?" 

"That  is  another  good  suggestion. 
Yes,  I  am  going  away.  I  must  get  out 
of  the  rut,  and  give  my  real  nature  a 
chance." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Hansard. 
You  have  been  in  this  house  six  years, 
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and  I  am  sure  I  have  done  my  very  best 
to  make  you  comfortable.  And  you 
have  been  such  a  lovely  boarder,  Mr. 
Hansard- — so  quiet,  so  regular  in  your 
hours,  and  so  considerate !" 

"I  fear  that  I  have  been  too  quiet, 
and  too  regular  in  my  hours,"  replied 
Felix.  "I  have  decided,  just  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  was  not  intended  by  nature 
to  be  quiet  and  regular.  But  now  I 
must  telephone  to  the  office." 

When  Felix  heard  Mr.  Smith's  voice 
he  staggered  on  the  edge  of  the  old  rut ; 
but  he  realized  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing amazing  to  save  himself — some- 
thing so  exceptional  that  nothing  short 
of  a  new  career  could  ever  explain  it. 
So  he  shouted: 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  your  con- 
founded office!  I've  had  too  much  of 
it.  Don't  argue!  Oh,  go  to  thunder! 
I'm  my  own  master.  Keep  your 
money !  I  know  that  I  made  it  for  you, 
but  I  don't  want  it!" 

He  skipped  upstairs,  whistling,  in- 
spected himself  in  the  mirror,  and  then 
shaved  off  his  side-whiskers.  Yes,  for 
twelve  years  he  had  supported  side- 
whiskers.  He  packed  his  trunk,  sat 
down  on  it,  and  gazed  at  the  dozens  of 
his  possessions  which  had  to  be  left  out 
because  of  lack  of  space. 

Mrs.  Damper  looked  in  at  him,  and 
screamed  at  noting  the  departure  of  the 
side-whiskers.  Then  she  fell  to  hysteri- 
cal weeping,  and  leaned  limply  against 
the  casing  of  the  door.  She  was  sure 
that  this  hitherto  quiet  and  estimable 
gentleman  had  robbed  his  employers 
and  was  attempting  an  escape,  having 
hidden  his  identity  by  uncovering  the 
sides  of  his  cheeks. 

"Buck  up,  madam!"  said  Felix.  He 
had  never  seen  Mrs.  Damper  in  tears 
before.  It  was  a  startling  sight,  and 
therefore  just  what  he  needed  to  keep 
his  feet  out  of  the  old  rut.  "Buck  up. 
Mrs.  Damper,"  he  continued.  "I  had 
no  idea  you  were  so  fond  of  me.  De- 
lighted, I'm  sure!  You  may  keep 
whatever  I  can't  get  into  this  trunk,  to 
remember  me  by.  And  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  telephone  for  a  cab  to 
take  me  down  to  Pickford's  wharf?  The 
Amazon  sails  for  the  West  Indies  at 
noon." 

"They  are  sure  to  catch  you,  Mr. 
Hansard !"  sobbed  Mrs.  Damper. 

"Catch  me?"  queried  Felix. 

Then  he  understood  what  was  in  her 
mind,  and  gave  vent  to  rattling  laugh- 
ter. 

As  Felix  stepped  into  the  cab  at  Mrs. 
Damper's  door,  a  thought  of  Caroline 
Middlesex  came  sharply  to  his  mind. 
He  saw  that  here  lay  his  greatest  risk 
of  falling  back  into  the  old  rut.  His 
face  went  white  for  a  moment,  then 
flooded  red  again.  For  the  space  of 
two  heartbeats  he  hung  there,  his  feet 
on  the  pavement,  and  his  head  and 
shoulders  within  the  musty  interior  of 


the  ancient  vehicle.  Then  he  sprawled 
inward,  confirming  the  driver's  opinion 
that  the  respectable  Mr.  Felix  Hansard 
was  drunk  at  last. 

"Two  dances  a  year!  Deuce  take 
them !    Drive  like  fury  !"  he  shouted. 

Felix  suspected  that  he  was  not  a 
good  sailor;  so  he  went  straight  to  his 
cabin  and  crawled  into  his  berth. 

II. 

One  is  liable  to  meet  with  windy 
weather  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda, 
in  the  month  of  November.  The 
Amazon  met  with  it,  and  Felix  Hansard 
was  overcome;  but  his  spirit  did  not 
yield.  The  sicker  he  felt,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  was  that  he  was  out  of  the 
old  rut. 

On  the  sixth  day  south  of  Halifax 
and  the  second  out  of  Bermuda  he 
bathed,  shaved,  donned  an  old  suit  of 


flannels,  and  crawled  up  to  the  deck. 
The  sun  was  shining  warm  and  the  sea 
was  splashing  blue.  He  flopped  into 
a  deck-chair  that  stood  invitingly  near. 

His  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
sun  on  water.  He  saw,  dimly,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  lined  along  the  rail  with 
their  backs  to  him.  He  saw  several  of 
them  turn.  He  heard  a  familiar  voice 
say: 

"Beg  your  pardon,  but  that's  my 
chair." 

A  tall,  stalwart  figure,  clothed  in  spot- 
less linen  and  shod,  with  white  tennis- 
shoes,  stepped  away  from  the  rail.  It 
was  Mr.  Bertram  Middlesex,  of  the  firm 
of  Smith,  Middlesex  &  Hume.  He  was 
Hansard's  junior  by  ten  years,  and  must 
have  weighed  half  as  much  again.  He 
was  a  good-looking,  clever,  and  success- 
ful young  man.  He  smiled  down  at 
the  limp  Felix. 


"The  office  can  go  to  thunder!" 


"So  vou   feel  fit  for 

the  deck  at  last,  Felix?" 

he  said.     His  tone  and 

manner  were  somewhat 

superior,  but  not  unfriendly. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

And     here     is    another    old 

friend — my  sister  Caroline." 

Yes,  there  was  Caroline,  all  in 
white,  smiling  quietly  down  at  him 
with  the  same  old  smile  that  he  had 
known  and  dreamed  of  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  remembered  that 
the  smile  had  been  brighter  and  less 
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fixed  on  that  memorable  evening  when 
he  had  danced  twice  with  her  and 
broken  her  fan. 

He  got  limply  out  of  the  chair.  But 
for  the  lively  blue  sea  and  the  glaring 
sunshine,  the  long  deck  and  the  sway- 
ing rail,  he  might  have  been  home 
again  in  the  futile  little  city  of  his  past. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
he  said,  in  his  old,  prim  manner.  "I'd 
have  been  on  deck  before  if  I  had 
known  you  two  wyere  aboard." 

He  was  still  unsteady  on  his  legs, 
and  clung  to  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Middlesex.  "When 
I  spoke  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,  Felix. 
I  had  been  informed  that  your  whiskers 
were  gone,  but  you  are  more  changed 
than  I  expected.  Didn't  know  you, 
first  glance,  and  that's  a  fact.  Heard 
that  you'd  changed  in  manner  as  well 
as  looks ;  but  now  I  see  that  you  are  the 
same  old  Felix.  What,  Caroline?  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  isn't  changed, 
are  we  not?" 

Felix  trembled,  stared  around  him, 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Middlesex,"  he 
said.     "I  am  not  the  same  old  Felix — 


not  by  a  long  shot.  Steward,  fetch  me 
up  a  chair,  will  you,  and  put  my  name 
on  it?  But  what  brought  you  and  Caro- 
line aboard?  Are  you  making  the  round 
trip,  or  do  you  intend  to  stop  off  some- 
where?" 

Caroline's  calm,  beautiful  eyes  took 
on  a  startled  expression.  Bertram  look- 
ed anxious  and  slightly  confused. 

"Have  you  ever  made  this  trip  be- 
fore?   I  don't  remember  it,"  said  Felix. 

"No — that  is  to  say,  never  farther 
south  than  Bermuda,"  answered  Mid- 
dlesex. "Delightful,  isn't  it?  What 
started  you?" 

Felix  Hansard  laughed.  Though  his 
stomach  felt  floppy,  the  dash  in  his 
spirit  was  now  fully  in  control. 

"What  started  me?"  he  said,  repeat- 
ing the  other's  question.  "Nothing, 
my  dear  Middlesex — at  least,  nothing 
that  you  would  understand.  I  simply 
woke  up  one  morning  and  saw  the  futil- 
ity of  everything.  I  was  suddenly  con- 
scious of  the  respectable,  futile,  fourth- 
rate,  meaningless,  and  utterly  rotten 
mess  I  had  made  of  life.  Now,  when  I 
think  of  the  existence  I  made  for  my- 
self, and  stuck  to  for  all  those  feeble 


'So  you  feel  fit  for  the  deck  at  last,  Felix?" 


years,  I  blush  with  shame.  Law? 
That  is,  the  strange  and  undignified 
jumble  of  petty  trades  and  tricks  that 
you  call  law !  I  was  born  to  be  a  lawyer 
about  as  much  as  you  were  intended  for 


a  hero.  Oh,  I  admit  that  I  was  a  fool  1 
I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself. 
Caroline,  I  wonder  that  you  continued 
to  permit  me  even  the  most  formal 
rights  of  friendship.  I  wonder  that 
you  were  not  ashamed  to  dance  with 
me — even  twice  a  year." 

Caroline  blushed.  Her  brother  glow- 
ed as  red  as  the  ensign  over  the  taffrail. 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you 
strike  me  as  being  a  bigger  fool  now 
than  ever  before  in  your  life,"  said  Mid- 
dlesex. 

"Of  course!"  returned  Felix  pleasant- 
ly. "That  is  what  I  expected  to  hear 
from  you.  But  I  have  outgrown  your 
standards  of  sanity  and  foolishness — 
thank  heaven !  Otherwise  I  should  not 
be  here  now,  sailing  southward  to  the 
seas  where  my  grandfather  and  certain 
French  gentlemen  used  to  scorch  one 
another. 

By  dinner-time  that  evening  Felix 
felt  pretty  sure  of  his  legs.  For  "legs" 
read  "stomach."  He  dined,  then  re- 
turned to  the  deck  and  entered  the 
smoke  room  for  the  first  time. 

Four  men  whom  he  did  not  know 
were  playing  bridge,  and  in  a  far  cor- 
ner Bertram  Middlesex  sat  by  himself. 
Bertram  looked  sulky.  Felix  went  over 
to  him  and  sat  down  at  the  same  small 
table. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  enjoying  your 
trip,"  said  Felix.  "Cheer  up,  my  boy. 
What  will  you  have  to  drink?" 

"See  here,  Hansard,  you  are  a  trifle 
too  cocky  to  suit  me,"  said  Middlesex, 
in  a  low  voice.  "Perhaps  you  would  feel 
less  cocky  if  you  knew  what  brought  me 
away  from  my  work  and  aboard  this 
darned  old  tub." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Felix;  "but  as  I 
have  been  interested  in  your  affairs — 
petty,  provincial  affairs — for  a  great 
many  years,  I  don't  object  to  hearing 
your  reason  for  making  this  trip." 

"Very  well,"  returned  Middlesex 
huskily.  His  hands  trembled  on  the 
table,  and  his  big  face  flushed  purple. 
"Very  well.     Confound  your  cheek!" 

"Fire  away,"  said  Felix  pleasantly. 

Middlesex  leaned  across  the  table, 
first  shooting  a  glance  at  the  bridge- 
players,  who  were  intent  upon  their 
game. 

"Mr.  Smith  thought  you  were  drunk 
when  you  telephoned  to  him  that  morn- 
ing," he  began.  "Later,  when  he  heard 
that  you  had  taken  passage  on  this  boat 
for  Demerara,  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  considered  your  feelings,  however, 
and  asked  me  to  keep  you  in  sight  until 
he  got  an  accountant  at  your  books.  I 
;ilso  considered  your  feelings,  and 
brought  Caroline  along  with  me,  so  as 
to  give  our  expedition  the  air  of  a 
pleasure-trip.     We  might  have — ' 

"One  moment!"  interrupted  Felix. 
"I  gather  that  you  and  Smith  have  been 
very  considerate,  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  can't  see  for  whom." 
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"For  you." 

"For  me?  Thanks!  I  did  not 
know  you  realized  my  position." 

"We  thought  you  were  crooked." 

"Is  that  so?  And  what  do  you  think 
now?" 

"In  Bermuda  I  received  a  cable  in- 
forming me  that  everything  was 
straight." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  go  home 
from  Bermuda?" 

"I  wish  we  had;  but  Caroline  asked 
me  to  keep  you  in  sight  for  a  little 
while  longer.  We  had  heard  enough 
of  the  way  you  behaved  before  sailing 
to  feel  anxious  about  the  condition  of 
your  mind." 

Felix  winced,  then  chuckled. 

"The  moment  you  are  assured  of  my 
honesty,  you  doubt  my  sanity,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  and  we  still  doubt  your  sani- 
ty," returned  Middlesex  sneeringly. 
"You  are  ripe  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  For 
the  sake  of  the  firm — and  our  old 
friendship — I  mean  to  stick  by  you  a 
while  longer,  and  to  see  you  safe  into 
an  institution." 

Felix  did  not  reply  immediately.  The 
steward  approached,  in  response  to  a 
signal,  and  Hansard  ordered  a  Scotch 
and  soda.  He  sat  and  gazed  reflectively 
at  the  table  until  the  liquids  arrived. 
He  poured  the  soda  with  a  steady  hand 
and  drained  the  long  glass. 

"As  you  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  used  to 
be  one,  I  think  I  need  not  caution  you 
against  repeating  the  assertions  you 
have  just  now  made  to  me  concerning 
my  sanity,"  he  said.  "The  conse- 
quences would  be  disastrous  to  your 
career,  I  promise  you.  I  have  only  one 
more  thing  to  say  to  you,  Middlesex, 
and  that  is  that  I  hope  you  will  leave 
this  boat  at  the  next  port  of  call  and  re- 
turn to  Halifax,  for  you  are  the  most 
tiresome  and  complacent  ass  I've  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  associate  with  I" 

Middlesex  glared,  stuttered  out  an 
oath,  and  rose  heavily  from  his  seat. 
Felix  also  got  to  his  feet  and  looked  over 
at  the  card  players.  They  had  just  fin- 
ished a  rubber.  He  stepped  across  to 
them. 

"May  I  cut  in?"  he  inquired  firmly 
but  politely.  "I  have  not  had  a  game 
since  I  came  aboard  at  Halifax." 

"Delighted!"  said  the  man  with  the 
score-pad.  "We  need  some  new  blood 
here.  #  Low  man  sits  out." 

Felix  played  for  three  hours  and  then 
went  to  bed.  He  felt  well  content  with 
his  evening.  He  had  played  good 
i  j ^8®— though  no  better  than  in  his 
old  life — and  had  won  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars. The  strangers  had  treated  him 
with  marked  consideration.  He  saw 
that  he  had  impressed  them  as  a  strong 
personality— he,  Aunt  Felix,  who  had 
been  the  prim,  side-whiskered  epitome 
of  respectable  futility  for  years  and 
years. 

He  chuckled  as  he  made  his  wav  aft 


along  the  deck.  Tropic  stars  were 
shining  in  a  velvet-blue  sky  and  burn- 
ing like  harbor-lights  in  a  velvet-blue 
sea.  A  figure  in  white  stood  by  the  port 
rail.  Felix  saw  that  it  was  Caroline; 
and  the  old  romance  and  the  new,  the 
tropic  stars  and  memories  of  a  pocketed 
rose,  danced  together  in  his  heart. 

He  halted  beside  Caroline  and  squar- 
ed his  elbows  on  the  rail. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?"  he  said.  'Td 
be  commanding  my  own  ship  now  if  I 
hadn't  been  an  absolute  fool." 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  star-shine 
in  her  eyes. 

"Why  did  you  come  away?"  she  whis- 
pered. "It  was  all  so  sudden — and  so 
mad.  Why  didn't  you  mention  it  to — 
to  your  friends?  People  are  saying  ter- 
rible things  in  Halifax.  Why  did  you 
leave  your  position — your  life's  work?" 

"I  had  no  position.  I  had  not  com- 
menced a  life's  work.  I  was  sick  of  be- 
ing nothing  and  nobody  in  a  city  of 
nonentities.    I  saw  it  all  suddenlv — and 


so  I  cut  it.  Do  you  remember  our  lit- 
tle dances  together,  Caroline?  If  I  had 
been  half  awake,  my  dear,  we  should 
have  played  for  doubles  or  quits  years 
and  years  ago.  But  one  night,  long 
ago,  I  was  almost  awake — almost  a  man. 
Do  you  remember  the  time  I  danced 
twice  with  you  in  one  evening  and 
broke  your  fan,  and  pocketed  a  rose 
you  happened  to  drop;  I  was  almost 
myself  that  night.  I  believe  you  would 
have  given  me  half  the  dances  on  the 
card  that  night,  Caroline,  but  I  was 
too  modest  to  ask  for  them." 

"Hush!"  she  whispered.  "Hush! 
You  are  ill,  I  think." 

"And  if  I  had  been  myself — a  man — 
I  would  have  asked  you  to  marry  me — " 

"Hush!  How  dare  you  speak  like 
that?  You  have  no  right  to  say  such 
things  to  me." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  I 
have  no  right — except  to  two  waltzes 
a  year,  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishop!" 

"You  have  forfeited  every  right,"  re- 


He  filled  the  cup  again,  and  crawled  over  to  Caroline. 
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torted  Caroline  in  a  choking  voice.  "We 
were  friends,  but  now  we  are  nothing 
to  each  other." 

Felix  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He 
looked  at  her  and  smiled  gently.  For  a 
fraction  of  a  second  their  eyes  met  in 
the  starlight. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  quietly. 
"As  for  that  spineless  friendship — why, 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it.  Bless  my 
soul,  I've  never  even  kissed  you !  Think 
of  that,  my  dear  girl.  But  now  I  am 
playing  doubles  or  quits  with  the  world 
and  with  you.  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  that  futile  friendship,  Caroline;  but, 
all  in  good  time,  I  intend  to  be  your 
lover — your  husband. 

"How  dare  you?"  she  cried. 

A  large  hand  gripped  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  and  looked  into  the  face  of 
Bertram  Middlesex. 

"You  confounded  little  cad!"  cried 
Middlesex.  "If  you  speak  so  much  as 
another  word  to  my  sister  I'll  throw  you 
over  the  rail !" 

Felix  changed  color.  Then  he 
smiled. 

"Nonsense!"  he  returned.  "Take 
your  hand  off  me  at  once,  Middlesex, 
or  you'll  get  hurt.  That's  right.  Your 
mouth  was  always  bigger  than  your 
heart.  Good  night,  Caroline!  I'll 
speak  to  you  again  at  some  more  con- 
venient time." 

in. 

Bertram  Middlesex  and  his  sister  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Amazon  at  St  Ki.ts 
and  return  north  by  the  next  boat. 
Doubtless  they  would  have  done  so  had 
not  a  hurricane  come  frolicking  along 
while  St.  Kitts  was  still  no  more  than 
an  opal  shimmer  on  the  southern  hori- 
zon. Even  so,  they  might  have  made 
it,  for  the  Amazon  was  a  sturdy  old 
ship  and  her  skipper  a  veritable  son  of 
Neptune,  had  not  a  dismasted  and  rud- 
derless Newfoundland  bark  wallowed 
across  her  bows. 

This  happened  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Felix  was  on  deck,  fully 
dressed,  crouched  in  the  partial  shelter 
of  the  companionway,  staring  ahead  at 
the  black  and  white  fury  of  the  storm. 
The  other  passengers  were  in  the  main 
saloon. 

For  both  vessels  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple aboard  them  it  was  all  over  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  captain,  hurl- 
ed from  the  bridge  to  the  deck  by  the 
shock  of  the  collision,  was  killed  in- 
stantly. The  boats  were  carried  away 
by  the  first  inrush  of  the  waves. 

In  the  hideous  panic  which  followed 
the  disaster  as  the  report  of  a  gun  fol- 
lows the  drop  of  the  hammer,  men  acted 
like  beasts  of  the  field.  Two  or  three 
kept  their  heads  clear,  however,  and  of 
this  number  was  Felix  Hansard. 

It  was  Felix,  with  the  scared  assist- 
ance of  Wilson,  a  cabin  steward,  who 


roped  the  wreckage  of  the  smoke-room 
together  and  so  formed  a  raft.  It  was 
Felix  who  dragged  Caroline  from  the 
companionway  and  fastened  her  to  the 
raft.  It  was  Felix  who  got  the  raft  into 
the  sea — Heaven  knows  how — just  be- 
fore the  ship  foundered. 

Dawn  disclosed  a  queer  assortment  of 
half-drowned  humans  aboard  the  raft. 
Felix  was  there,  sitting  upright  with  an 
oar  in  his  bleeding  hands.  He  foolishly 
imagined  that  he  was  keeping  the  head 
of  the  raft  to  the  seas.  Caroline  was 
there,  lying  drenched  where  Felix  had 
tied  her.  Bertram  Middlesex  and  Wil- 
son, the  steward,  lay  side  by  side,  awash, 
clinging  to  each  other  like  brothers. 
There  was  also  a  drummer  from  Toron- 
to; but  he  does  not  count,  for  he  was 
wholly  drowned.  To  lighten  the  raft 
his  body  was  consigned  to  the  sea. 

The  hurricane  had  run  past  them, 
but  still  the  waves  were  high.  Felix 
laid  aside  his  oar  and  produced  a  tin  cup 
from  a  canvas  bag  which  he  had  lashed 
to  the  raft.  Near  the  bag  was  lashed  a 
small  cask  of  water.  He  worked  the 
plug  out  of  the  cask,  filled  the  cup,  and 
drank  deep.  His  eyes  were  shining  and 
he  laughed. 

"This  is  a  great  adventure !"  he  said. 

He  filled  the  cup  again,  crawled  over 
to  Caroline,  shook  her  wet  shoulder  un- 
til she  opened  her  eyes,  then  raised  her 
head  and  held  the  cup  to  her  lips.  She 
drank  eagerly. 

"Now,  then,  will  you  marry  me,"  he 
cried.  "Yes  or  no,  I  won't  stand  any 
shillyshallying.  I've  had  quite  enough 
of  two  dances  a  year!" 

His  voice  was  loud,  husky,  and  vio- 
lent. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Caroline.  "Yes  — 
when  we  get  home.     I — I  would  have 


married  you  long  ago — if  you  had  ask- 
ed me!" 

Bertram  sat  up  at  that  and  gaped 
around  him  at  the  towering  seas.  Then 
he  looked  at  Felix  and  Caroline. 

"Can  you  get  us  ashore.  You  are — a 
hero.    Give  me — a — drink/  he  croaked. 

They  were  picked  up  by  a  passing 
steamer  five  hours  later.  Caroline,  Ber- 
tram, and  Wilson  were  found  to  be  in 
good  order  and  fairly  calm,  but  Felix 
was  singing  "The  Road  to  Mandalay," 
at  the  top  of  his  husky  voice,  and  had 
to  be  detached  from  the  raft  by  force. 
He  thought  that  the  jumble  of  wreck- 
age was  a  man-of-war  and  that  he  was 
her  commander. 

Felix  had  three  months  of  it  in  Ber- 
muda in  a  hospital.  Caroline  visited 
him  every  day,  though  there  were  many 
days  when  he  mistook  her  for  a  French 
gentleman  who  had  given  him  the  slip 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  oh!  Poor  old 
Felix  was  certainly  in  a  bad  way. 

Now  Felix  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Middlesex,  Hume  &  Hansard.  He  is 
highly  respected  by  the  public  and  wor- 
shipped by  his  wife;  but  sometimes, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  seafaring  grand- 
father, and  of  the  lost  career  to  which 
he  was  born,  she  looks  at  him  with  a 
shadow  of  anxiety  in  her  fine  eyes.  He 
still  shaves  right  up  to  the  middle  of  his 
ears,  and  his  aggressive  tactics  have 
made  his  firm  the  most  notable  in  East- 
ern Canada.  Bertram  Middlesex  con- 
sults him  even  at  to  the  proper  date  for 
changing  from  winter  to  summer  under- 
clothing. 

Felix  remembers  the  hurricane,  and 
frequently  speaks  of  it  as  the  ill  wind 
which  blew  his  bride  into  his  arms ;  but 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  raft.  His  mind 
holds  nothing  of  either  its  building  or 
its  voyage. 


The  Moral  Qualities  of  the  Hoe 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  wont  to 
dwell  long  and  thoughtfully  on  the 
romance  of  the  hoe  even  though  he 
knew  it  in  its  primeval  state  of  incom- 
pleteness. He  said:  "To  own  a  bit  of 
ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe,  to 
plant  seeds  and  watch  their  renewal  of 
life — is  the  commonest  delight  of  the 
race,  the  most  satisfactory  thing  a  man 
can  do.  One  gets  strength  out  of  the 
ground,"  he  reflected,  "as  often  as  one 
touches  it  with  a  hoe." 

During  the  summer  that  Wr.  Warner 
spent  in  his  garden,  the  garden  he  turn- 
ed into  literature,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  weeds  had  hateful  moral 
qualities:  "To  cut  down  a  weed  is  to  do 
a  moral  action." 

The  pith  of  his  argument  however  is 
that,  "in  a  garden  man  needs  a  cast- 


iron  back  with  a  hinge  in  it.  The  hoe 
is  an  ingenious  instrument,  calculated 
to  call  out  a  great  deal  of  strength  at  a 
great  disadvantage." 

This  observation  of  Mr.  Warner's  re- 
calls to  many  nature  lovers  the  insects 
with  scale-covered  backs  showing  a  con- 
formation that  answers  somewhat  to  his 
desired  hinge  in  the  back.  In  fact, 
these  smug  creatures  are  able  to 
approach  a  hole,  sniff  about  it,  and 
then,  should  they  feel  a  slight  tremble 
of  the  earth  beneath  them,  to  swiftly 
enter,  apparently  unhinging  the  scaly 
portions  of  their  backs  and  taking  what- 
ever form  enables  them  to  slip  out  of 
sight  most  quickly.  The  future  may 
reap  suggestions  from  such  insects  that 
will  perchance  evolve  the  hoe  of  the 
gardener's  dreams. — The  Craftsman. 
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His  Hobby  is  Boys 

A  Busy  Governor-General  of  a  Loyal  Commonwealth 


There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
organization  in  Toronto  called  the 
Boys'  Dominion.  It  is  in  effect  a  repro- 
duction on  a  small  scale  of  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada,  with  House  of  Com- 
mons, provincial  legislatures  and 
courts,  just  as  in  real  life.  Over  two 
thousand  of  the  city's  forty  thousand 
boys  are  now  citizens  of  this  playtime 
commonwealth  and  immigration  re- 
turns show  that  the  population  is  be- 
ing rapidly  augmented. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  miniature 
Dominion  as  an  object-lesson  for  the 
boys  of  many  nationalities  who  are 
now  thronging  into  Canada,  did  not 
originate  spontaneously  but  was  the 
fcarefully-thought-out  scheme  of  one 
man,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
work  for  the  moral  and  physical  uplift 
of  city  boys. 

Christopher  J.  Atkinson  was  origin- 
ally a  journalist.  Born  in  Granby, 
Que.,  fifty-four  years  ago,  he  lived  for 
several  years  in  the  North-West  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  starting  several 
newspapers.  But  his  heart  was  with 
the  boys  and  about  eleven  years  ago  he 
gave  up  his  journalistic  connections 
and  decided  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  boys'  club  work.  He  had 
acquired  a  modest  income  and  was 
without  family  ties,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  give  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  hobby. 

The  Broadview  Boys'  Institute  in 
Toronto,  which  he  started  in  1902,  was 
his  first  enterprise.  The  common- 
wealth idea  was  introduced  and  pro- 
vinces of  athletics,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  etc.,  were  formed  in  order  to 
give  the  boys  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  the  organization.  The  club  was  im- 
mensely successful  and  grew  to  large 
proportions.  It  was  described  as  "a 
unique  educational  play  experiment, 
probably  unparalleled  in  America;  the 
institute  is  a  play  place  rather  than  a 
school;  it  is  an  original  adaptation  of 
the  process  of  realizing  the  function  of 
play  in  relation  to  education." 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  Y.M.C.A. 
extension  campaign  swept  over  the  city, 
the  Broadview  Boys'  Institute  was 
sucked  up  by  the  larger  organization 
and  was  converted  into  its  east  end 
branch.  Mr.  Atkinson  remained  in 
charge  but  he  soon  began  to  feel  like  a 
fish  out  of  water.  The  Y.M.C.A.  was 
doing  a  good  work  but  it  was  failing  to 
reach  the  class  of  boy  he  wanted  to 
help — the  boy  who  could  not  afford  to 


Bv  ARTHUR  CONRAD 


Editor's  Note. — This  short  sketch  of 
an  interesting  Canadian  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  number  of  such  articles  that 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Farm- 
er's Magazine.  The  idea  is  to  give 
to  the  reader  some  knowledge  of,  and 
appreciation  for,  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  really  big  men  in  places  in 
the  Nation's  work  that  do  not  stand 
in  the  limelight  of  everyday  publicity. 
A  visit  to  the  Broadview  Boys'  Insti- 
tute some  years  ago  revealed  the  great- 
ness of  this  man 's  work  in  character 
building. 


pay   the   higher   fee    imposed   by   the 
new  institution. 

Last  year,  obtaining  the  interest  and 
support  of  a  number  of  prominent 
business  men,  the  boys'  friend  ac- 
quired the  old  Moss  Park  Rink  prop- 
erty and  set  about  the  creation  cf  the 
present  Boys'  Dominion.  A  club  was 
formed,  which  was  denominated  the 
Province  of  Moss  Park  and  embraced 
a  section  of  the  city  surrounding  the 
clubhouse.  This  club  was  then  feder- 
ated with  the  boys'  clubs  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  and  the  Central 
Neighborhood  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
and  the  three  provinces  were  formed 
into  the  Dominion.  A  fourth  province 
has  subsequently  entered  confederation 


and  a  fifth  is  being  formed.  Ultimate- 
ly the  whole  city  will  be  divided  into 
provinces. 

A  Dominion  Parliament  which 
meets  semi-annually  and  to  which 
members  are  elected  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial constituents,  rule,s  over  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  with  cab- 
inet ministers  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments as  at  Ottawa.  There  are  also 
provincial  legislatures  for  local  affairs, 
courts  to  look  after  wrong-doers,  a  care- 
ful system  of  taxation  and  a  national 
bank.  The  boys  take  a  deep  interest 
in  their  novel  institution  and  support 
all  its  activities  with  enthusiasm. 

At  the  centre  of  it  all,  its  mainspring 
and  presiding  genius,  is  this  warm- 
hearted ex-journalist,  who  has  gather- 
ed about  him  a  splendid  staff  of  volun- 
teer workers  He  lives  in  the  club- 
house and  devotes  himself  entirely _  to 
the  interest  of  the  Dominion,  of  which 
he  is  really  the  governor-general.  He 
is  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  wholly  en- 
grossed in  his  hobby  and  doing  a  noble 
work  in  moulding  good  citizens  for 
Canada. 

Nor  is  his  work  narrow  or  vainglor- 
ious. While  conducted  along  unde- 
nominational lines — there  are  many 
Jewish  boys  in  the  Dominion — he  takes 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  efforts  of  other 
organizations  to  better  conditions 
among  the  boys  of  the  city  and  to  this 
end  has  formed  a  league  of  boys-  club 
workers,  which  seek  to  keep  the  vari- 
ous clubs  in  touch  with  each  other. 
Only  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  watching  the  work  for  boys, 
which  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
can  fully  appreciate  what  a  power  for 
uood  he  has  been  in  Toronto. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson. 


"I  can  always  say  to  my  young 
friends,"  says  Adelina  Patti,  "not  can 
you  shake,  can  you  trill,  can  you  imi- 
tate a  mocking-bird — but  can  you  sing 
a  simple  ballad,  for  instance,  as  'Home. 
Sweet  Home'?     That  is  the  real  test." 

Patti  knows,  and  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing that  what  she  says  of  singing  applies 
to  every  other  work  in  life. 

Naturalness  is  the  soul  of  art. 

Architecture,  with  all  its  grandeur, 
had  its  beginning  and  will  have  its  end- 
ing in  the  humble  building  of  a  home. 

The  highest  attainment  in  painting 
and  sculpture  is  the  representation  of 
the  elemental  emotions.  The  greatest 
picture  in  the  world  is  of  a  mother  and 
her  babv. — Charles  Grant  Miller. 
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Thieves  in  the  Wheat  Field 

Does  a  Glance  in  Your  Mirror  Exhibit  the  Culprit  ? 


The  average  man  and  woman  be- 
lieve that  bread  made  from  wheat  is 
the  "staff  of  life."  There  are  some  that 
do  not  agree  with  this.  A  story  is  told 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  James  Mills,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  the  honored  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  who  is  now  on  the  Railway  Com- 
mission. In  his  early  years  as  president 
of  the  college  the  doctor  gave  lectures  in 
English,  and  good  lectures  they  were. 
About  this  time  and  even  since  then  the 
boys  who  boarded  in  the  college  resi- 
dence were  fed  a  liberal  supply  of 
prunes  in  the  various  arts  of  cooking, 
but  chiefly  as  "stewed  prunes."  In  the 
English  lecture  one  day  the  doctor  was 
talking  of  the  "staff  of  life,"  when  he 
suddenly  picked  out  one  innocent  look- 
ing young  fellow  and  asked  him,  "My 
boy,  what  is  the  staff  of  life?"  The  lad 
answered  in  a  trembling  manner, 
"Prunes." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true  but  one 
thing  is  true  and  that  is  that  we  farm- 
ers are  not  growing  as  much  wheat  to 
the  acre  as  we  should.  We  often  hear 
our  elders  tell  of  the  large  amounts  of 
wheat  that  were  harvested  when  they 
were  young.  This  is  the  age  of  ad- 
vanced agricultural  education  and  we  do 
not  seem  to  approach  the  yields  of  our 
fathers.    Why? 

Why  ?  Because  we  are  too  greedy ! 
We  are,  and  our  fathers  were  before  us, 
too  anxious  to  have  a  dollar  in  the  hand 
instead  of  trying  to  make  a  few  dollars 
for  next  year.  We  have  been  taking 
from  the  soil  and  have  not  been  putting 
nearly  as  much  back  as  we  stole  awa\ . 
Suppose  a  business  man  in  any  city 
were  to  start  business  with  a  bank 
account  of  $2,000.  This  was  the 
source  of  his  supplies  to  run  his 
business.  Suppose  he  took  out  of 
the  bank  every  year  $500  and  de- 
posited $200.  How  long  would  he 
be  able  to  conduct  his  business?  He 
would  soon  be  on  the  streel  and  that 
is  where  many  of  we  farmers  are 
to-day. 

Now  we  have  started  at  this  fall's 
crop,  let  us  sit  down  and  look  at 
ourselves  in  the  mirror.  Do  we  look 
like  robbers?  If  you  think  you  do 
then  it  is  time  to  gel  that  "mean" 
look  from  our  faces  and  feed  the 
soil.  It  is  the  only  way  to  feed  our- 
selves. 

Wheat  is  a  plant  that  will  not 
take  its  food  from  any  place  except 
from  the  soil.  Possibly  the  best 
method  is  to  have  a  summer  fallow 


Bv  THOMAS  H.  BINNIE 


Editor's  Note. — Headers  of  the  Farm- 
er's Magazine  will  already  be  familiar 
with  the  writer  of  this  article.  He 
lives  on  and  thoroughly  believes  in  his 
fine  farm  in  Ontario.  Grey  County  is 
noted  for  its  good  crops  of  winter 
wheat.  The  past  season  has  been  most 
favorable  for  this  crop.  Yet,  while  our 
average  yield  is  not  so  low  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  we  are  sufficiently 
behind  that  of  old  Europe  to  make  us 
get  down  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  soils  and  the  seed  we  are  using. 
There  are  many  men  harvesting  crops 
that  would  not  pay  them  wages  if  the 
union  scale  obtained  in  farm  operations. 
Ami   no  farmer  can  afford  to  grovel. 


well  manured  and  worked.  This 
means  to  get  the  soil  in  bet- 
ter condition  and  preserve  the 
moisture  better  than  any  other  method. 
It  must  be  kept  a  bare  fallow  through- 
out the  season.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice a  few  years  ago  to  sow  the  peas 
early  and  prepare  this  land  for  the 
wheat  crop.  The  field  was  plowed, 
manured  and  cultivated  to  a  fine  tilth 
ere  the  wheat  was  sown.  Many  farmers 
use  a  sod  field  for  their  wheat  crop.  The 
sod  is  plowed  under,  a  coating  of  barn- 
yard  manure  is  applied  and  the  ground 
put  into  good  shape.  This  latter  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  writer  for  a 
number  of  years  and  good  crops  have 
been  the  result.  "What  is  the  best  place 


A  wheat  field   in 


the  Old  Country. 

horses  used. 


Note    the    tandem 


for  fall  wheat?"  was  a  question  asked  of 
a  man  who  has  been  growing  wheat  for 
many  years  and  making  a  success  of  it. 
The  answer  was,  "A  good  rich  clover 
soil,  plowed,  coated  with  barnyard  man- 
ure and  worked  into  good  condition."  It 
seldom  fails  to  give  a  decent  crop. 
However,  if  on  examination  of  your- 
self in  the  mirror  or  of  one  of  your 
photos  you  look  like  a  thief  who  would 
rob  the  soil  of  its  just  rights  then  get 
off  the  farm  and  make  way  for  one  who 
will  feed  the  soil  to  feed  himself  and 
the  multitudes  who  are  coming  to  Can- 
ada every  year. 

When  it  comes  to  seed  we  must  ex- 
amine the  crop  as  it  grows.  Have  we 
done  this?  If  not  you  will  observe  on 
going  through  the  field  there  is  wheat 
and  wheat.  Some  of  the  wheat  will 
have  long  well  filled  heads;  some  of  it 
will  have  short  well  filled  heads  and 
some  of  it  will  have  short  heads  filled 
with  grains  that  are  small  and  shrunk- 
en. Take  a  walk  through  your  wheat 
field  and  pick  out  a  sheaf  or  two  with 
long  well  filled  heads.  Thresh  these  and 
sow  them  by  themselves  and  very  soon 
you  will  have  a  selected  wheat  that  will 
vield  double  as  much  as  your  old 
wheat  with  the  short  heads  wouldever 
yield.  It  will  not  take  long  and  is  no 
expense. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  clean 
the  seed  through  the  fanning  mill  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  If  we  will 
look  at  the  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  for  1911  on  page 
L82  we  will  see  a  table  showing  the 
value  of  sowing  nothing  but  the 
large  plump  seed.  This  class  of 
seed  yielded  on  an  average  46.9 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  small 
plump  seed  gave  only  40.4  bushels 
per  acre  and  the  shrunken  seed  39.1 
bushels  per  acre.  During  the  same 
nine  the  split  seed  gave  only  9.3 
bushels  per  acre.  Do  you  see  it? 
Have  you  yet  wakened  from  your 
lifelong  sleep  to  look  these  figures 
squarely  in  the  face  and  see  what 
they  mean?  If  you  have  not,  just 
ask  yourself,  "How  under  the  sun 
cmii  1  get  10  bushels  per  acre  when 
the  heads  are  short  and  grain  small 
and  shrunken  if  I  do  not  use  the 
fanning  mill  to  clean  the  seed?" 
The  farmers  who  are  doing  what  is 
implied  in  the  foregoing  question 
are  thieves  and  robbers  and  those 
who  are  suffering  worst  are  them- 
selves!    Wake  up! 
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Finally  we  should  know  what  we  are 
taking  from  the  soil  when  we  take  a 
crop  of  winter  wheat.  It  is  stated  by 
those  who  should  know  that  if  the  yield 
of  winter  wheat  is  only  20.8  bushels  per 
acre  there  are  89  pounds  of  protein  and 
888  pounds  of  carbohydrates  or 
starchy  matter  taken  from  one  acre. 
This  is  digestible  matter  alone.  That 
is  there  are  977  pounds  of  digestible 
matter  besides  all  the  undigestible  mat- 
ter taken  from  one  acre  of  soil  every 


time  we  take  a  small  crop  of  wheat  from 
the  soil.  Do  we  put  enough  plant  food 
into  the  soil  to  replace  this  immense 
amount  of  stuff  taken  from  it?  If  not 
then  we  do  not  need  to  expect  much  of 
a  crop.  It  is  up  to  us  farmers  to  quit 
our  thieving.  If  we  want  to  continue 
in  business  we  must  deposit  in  the  soil 
bank  just  a  little  more  than  we  take 
from  it.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make 
the  business  profitable. 


An  Antidote  for  Order 

Editor's  Note. — To  the  housekeeper  who  is  first  of  all  a  home-mother,  but  who 
feels  it  her  duty  to  be  a  slave  to  the  constant  cleaning  and  scouring,  the  following 
little  story  puts  the  question  very  pointedly:  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  sweeping 
out  some  human  souls  with  the  trash? 

By  ELIZABETH  MAURY  COOMBS 


THE  Road  to  Nowhere  winds  away  be- 
tween low,  grassed  hills,  and  always  the 
mountains  loom  before  you — turquoise, 
sapphire,  or  emerald,  as  the  day  is  fair, 
cloud-shadowed,  or  after  summer  rain. 

To-day,  the  leaves  are  falling,  and 
each  housekeeping  tree  has  laid  her  Per- 
sian prayer-rugs  on  the  floor  of  the  old 
road,  where  lately  only  her  own 
shadows  lay.  Before  the  wind  had 
cleaned  their  carpets  for  them — and 
then  wilfully  whirled  them  away — my 
horse's  feet  found  soft  padding  along 
the  lane,  so  that  I  came  quite  unan- 
nounced upon  an  old  man  who  hobbled 
along  with  a  tiny  paper  bag  in  his  hand. 
Plainly,  he  was  just  from  the  little 
country  store  that  supplies  our  must- 
haves  at  Rabbit  Run.  I  pulled  in  my 
horse  a  little  way  ahead,  and,  pointing 
to  the  empty  seat  of  the  runabout,  said : 

"Might  you  and  I  be  going  the  same 
way?' 

"We  might,"  he  answered,  "but  mine 
leads  to  the  Alms  House." 

"Friend,"  I  smiled,  "perhaps  mine 
also,  for  I  am  collecting  magazine  re- 
jection slips." 

"I'll  just  put  my  little  poke  here" — 
placing  his  small  bag  carefully  as  he 
scrambled  up  by  my  invitation — "and 
my  wooden  leg  can  ride  outside" — with 
a  wintry  smile  that  time  had  not  rob- 
bed of  its  childlikeness.  "It'll  ride  jest 
as  nice  out  there."  So  he  propped  it 
on  the  step — that  well-worn  contraption 
of  wood,  with  iron  bands,  and  padded  in 
wearing-spots  with  rags. 

We  held  some  converse  of  weather 
and  crops,  as  is  our  country  neighbor 
way,  and  then,  as  we  fell  silent,  he 
said: 

"I  ben't  as  feeble  as  some  of  us, 
Miss — only  a  touch  of  rheumatiz  on 
dampish  days.  'Times  now,  when  the 
leaves  ain't  rustlin',  I  kin  crope  up  an' 


git  a  squirrel  in  a  mulberry  tree,  and," 
with  a  self -respectful  air  he  further  con- 
fided, "I  ain't  obliged  to  stay  at  the 
County  Home.  I've  got  a  granddaugh- 
ter as  would  take  keer  er  me.  But  I'm 
happier  here — I  can  whittle  when  I 
want." 

"Then  your  granddaughter  is  a  sin- 
gle woman?" 

"No'm,  not  to  say  exactly ;  but  some- 
times them  what's  married  and  ain't 
got  no  little  fellers— seems  like  they's 
sometimes  more  singler  than  them 
whar's  jest  happened  not  to  marry." 

"I've  seen  them !" 

"I  went  to  live  with  her  when  Moth- 
er— that's  my  wife — died.  Sarah,  my 
granddaughter,  had  the  name  er  bein'  a 
powerful  housekeeper.  Everything  had 
its  place,  and  everything  was  in  its 
place — 'cep'n'  me.  Seems  like  there 
wasn't  no  place  that  fitted  me — or  that 
I  fitted,  ruthre.  Seems  like,"  he  mused 
on,  "er  man  is  jest  allers  kinder  little, 
after  his  wife  dies,  don't  it,  Miss?" 

And  again,  "Do  you  clean  house  oft- 
en, Miss?" 

"Well,  no ;  only  enough  to  allay  pub- 
lic opinion." 

"'Pears  like  you  looked  sorter  that  er 
way  ter  me  when  I  fust  laid  eyes  on 
you!" 

I  never  had  a  compliment  that 
pleased  me  more. 

"Well — Sarah,  she  cleaned  often, 
with  a  towel  pinned  over  her  head. 
Seems  like  they  clean  harder  with  a 
towel  on  their  heads !  And  'peared  like 
my  feet  was  allers  in  the  very  place 
she'd  wanted  ter  sweep,  and  then  when 
I'd  git  up  ter  go  outen  the  door,  I'd  let 
in  a  fly — I'd  be  jest  about  sure  to! 
Seems  like  that  fly'd  wait  on  that  porch 
fer  hours  jest  fer  me  ter  be  the  one 
ter  open  the  screen  door  fer  him !  Now," 
he  reflected  with  an  indulgent  smile, 


"I  ain't  never  had  no  greater  anxiety 
against  a  fly — no  more  had  Mother. 
'Pears  like  ter  me  that  he  be  the  harm- 
lessest  creatur  Gord  Almighty  made.  No 
bite  ner  sting  has  he !  Sometimes  when 
a  feller  gets  lonesome  a  fly's  right  nice 
to  be  with,  a  sociable  little  body  settin' 
right  on  yer  knee  an'  a-cleanin'  o'  his 
wings  with  his  hind  legs,  an'  a-rubbin' 
o'  his  little  black  hands  tergether  fer  ter 
clean  his  own  little  face — an'  a-doin' 
no  nothin'  ter  nobody  !" 

He  paused  awhile  and  then  back- 
tracked on  his  thought,  as  is  the  habit 
of  age. 

"So  I  moved  along,  an'  I'm  right 
happy.  I  brought  my  old  white  oak 
chair — with  the  patchwork  cushion 
Mother  made  fer  it  that  fust  winter  I 
had  rheumatiz — an'  it  sets  mighty  com- 
fortable by  the  fire.  'Times  I  sets  by 
my  fire  and  whittles  jumpin'  jinnys — 
you  know  them  kind?  Chilluns  loves 
'em,  and  Mother  she  used  ter  say  I 
made  'em  that  funny  a  parson  would  'a' 
laughed.  'Times  I  seems  to  hear  her 
laughin'  yet;  she  was  fat  'an  had  a  great 
big  shaky  laugh — an'  war  n't  never  no 
great  hand  at  house-cleanin'. 

"Yes'm,  this  is  where  I  turn  in  an' 
the  road  was  most  amazin'  short  this 
evenin'."  Then,  taking  out  his  little 
bag,  he  looked  at  me  so  anxiously  and 
queried : 

"Miss,  do  you  like  sugar?" 

As  it  happens,  I  do  not,  but,  remem- 
bering my  old  grandfather's  secretary, 
as  we  called  his  desk,  and  a  certain 
pigeonhole  wherein  lay  a  delectable 
oozy  bag  containing  brown  sugar,  which 
made  an  appearance  only  on  tooth-pull- 
ing occasions  when  unattended  with 
tears,  I  said: 

"If  it's  brown " 

"Brown  it  is,  Miss!"  he  cried  with  his 
glad  child  smile.  So  in  I  dipped  my 
fingers.    He  added  as  I  left  him : 

"Now,  wasn't  that  lucky!  I  just  had 
five  cents,  an'  the  white  cost  six  a 
pound!" 

Sometimes  I  wonder — as  the  Road 
to  Nowhere  in  my  mind  leads  along  to 
where,  far  in  front,  the  mountains  of 
Truth  loom  turquoise,  sapphire,  and 
emerald-battlemented  against  the  hori- 
zon of  the  world — if  maybe  with  the  lit- 
ter and  the  whittlings,  we  housekeepers 
— that  in  the  largest  sense  are  house- 
mothers— may  not  be  sweeping  out 
some  human  souls  with  the  trash?  If, 
possibly,  we  may  have  kept  out  the  lit- 
tle children — along  with  the  mud  on 
their  shoes?  If,  in  our  eternal  sweep- 
ing away  of  cobwebs,  we  may  not  un- 
wittingly have  swept  away  those  fine  fila- 
ments of  love  crossing  from  mother  to 
child  that  by-and-by  would  have  dou- 
bled and  strengthened  into  the  cable 
cords  of  love  that  would  have  held 
them  to  the  home? 
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The  Land  of  To-Morrow 

A  Thousand-Mile  Canoe  Trip  Through  British  Columbia 


WE  PACKED  our  toboggans  at  Kam- 
loops,  the  engineer  and  I,  early  in 
March,  intending  to  "mush"  on  the  ice 
up  the  North  Thompson  River  to  gain 
the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser.  But  true 
to  the  fate  of  the  best  laid  plans  we  were 
soon  to  be  halted.  One  hundred  miles 
north  of  Kamloops  our  toboggan  broke 
through  the  fast  crumbling  ice.  The 
engineer  balked,  and  we  made  camp  to 
dry  our  outfit.  The  next  morning  we 
arose  to  find  the  river  filled  with  a  pro- 
cession of  drifting  ice  cakes.  Before  us 
lay  an  uncertain  snow-obliterated  trail 
to  the  "Land  of  To-morrow,"  and  our 
only  alternative  was  to  shoulder  our 
packs  and  push  on  upon  snowshoes. 
The  engineer,  ill  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure, turned  to  the  "Land  of  To-day." 
So  with  the  little  sinking  of  the  heart 
that  one  feels  at  facing  the  companion- 
less  path,  whether  of  the  woods  or  the 
town,  I  transferred  from  our  toboggan 
what  supplies  I  could  carry  and  took  up 
the  lone  trail. 

Seventy  miles  north  of  here,  on  the 
Blue  River  were  reported  two  lone  trap- 
pers, and  these  would  be  the  only  in- 
habitants to  be  met  in  the  first  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  my  journey  unless  the 
Cree  Indians  were  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters at  Tete  Jaune  Cache. 

Ten  days'  travel,  and  the  Blue  River 
revealed  no  signs  of  the  reported  trap- 
pers. I  swung  one  weary  snowshoe  over 
a  log,  setlled  back  on  my  back  against 
the  soft  snow  and  make  some  sober  cal- 
culations upon  the  diminishing  rate  of 
miles  and  supplies.  I  had  not  reckoned 
upon  the  possibility  of  missing  the  trap- 


By  M.  M.  BOWMAN 


Editor's  Note. — In  a  few  days  the 
rumble  of  the  heavy  trains  on  two  new 
transcontinental  railways  will  reverber- 
ate through  many  a  newly  explored  pass 
and  mountain  locked  fertile  valley  of 
the  rich  province  of  British  Columbia. 
A  thousand  miles  of  steel  will  soon  be 
completed  over  this  virgin  soil  where 
only  yesterday  the  scattered  outposts  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  marked  the 
only  habitation  of  the  white  man.  Op- 
portunity has  her  doors  wide  open  to 
the  world  for  these  little-known  valleys 
are  rich  in  soil  and  mineral  and  give 
promise  of  being  just  as  valuable  for 
special  purposes  of  agriculture  as  the 
wonderful  valleys  to  the  south  have 
demonstrated.  The  following  story  by 
the  author  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  his  experiences  in  invading  these 
regions.  He  points  out  that  the  land 
policy  of  the  provincial  government 
has  resulted  in  much  land  being  tied 
up  to  speculator^ 


pers,  and  I  needed  their  directions  on 
my  trailless  journey. 

A  SHOT  OUT  OF  THE  SILENCE. 

Thus  pondering  I  was  watching  a 
river  duck  coming  down  the  swift 
stream.  With  rifle  resting  upon  one 
knee  I  waited  until  it  was  abreast  and 
fired,  when  lo!  from  out  the  solitude 
ahead  came  an  answering  shot. 

Those  of  you  who  have  ever  followed 
the  lone  trail  will  appreciate  that  shot. 
The  two  grim  spectres  of  the  diminish- 
ing knapsacks  and  the  uncertain  way 
vanished  before  a  broad  and  involun- 


tary grin.  I  could  feel  the  unaccustom- 
ed oscular  wrinkles  creasing  my  coun- 
tenance as  I  swung  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound.  With  a  sense  of  their 
incongruity  I  strove  to  subdue  them, 
but  alas,  in  vain.  They  refused  to 
smooth  out! 

Turning  a  bend  in  the  river  I  saw  a 
bearded  young  man  in  bright  Macki- 
naw and  leggings.  He  leaned  upon  his 
rifle  supported  on  the  web  of  his  snow- 
shoe,  and  a  closer  view  showed  that  he 
also  wore  a  very  cheerful  answering 
grin. 

His  tiny  cabin,  eaves-deep  in  snow, 
but  replete  with  primitive  luxury  and 
hospitality,  was  proffered  me  for  the 
night.  With  pride  he  exhibited  his  rare 
stock  of  furs  as  he  told  of  his  seven 
months  of  isolation  continually  on 
snowshoes  in  this  snowiest  valley  of  the 
Province.  That  night  his  calendar  was 
corrected,  fourteen  more  days  being 
crossed  off  to  match  amends  for  as  many 
lapses  since  last  it  had  been  checked  by 
a  visit  from  the  outside  world. 

The  next  day  a  chinook  wind  came 
and  its  warm  breath  made  snowshoeing 
next  to  impossible.  Fortunately  I  found 
that  my  new  acquaintance  had  built 
himself  a  dug-out  canoe  and  I  was  able 
to  enlist  the  services  of  both  canoe  and 
owner. 

So  for  twenty  miles  we  breasted  the 
swift  current  ^  of  the  Thompson  with 
pole  and  witn  paddle,  now  lining  up 
rapids  and  now  cutting  through  ice 
blockades  until  on  the  fourth  day  an 
impassible  frozen  jam  put  an  end  to 
this  means  of  travel.  Landed  with  my 
pack  on  the  bank  I  watched  my  latest 


Ice-bound  North  Thompson  River. 


Giving  chase  to  a  cariboo. 
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companion's  return  a  little  wistfully. 
His  hand  left  the  paddle  just  for  an 
instant  to  wave  a  hazardous  good-bye  as 
he  swept  out  of  sight  around  a  curve  in 
the  river,  and  I  was  again  alone. 

"back-tracking"  experiences. 

The  tinge  of  loneliness  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  good  open  forest  snow- 
shoeing  where  lately  a  frosty  north  wind 
had  hardened  the  surface.  Then  events 
became  too  interesting  for  that  luxury. 
The  mouth  of  the  Albreda  was  missed 
in  its  deep  covering  of  snow,  and  soon 
the  puzzling  westward  trend  of  the  river 
indicated  that  I  was  off  my  way. 

There  are  few  incidents  less  to  the 
taste  on  the  trail  than  "back-tracking," 
especially  on  a  glaciated  snow-slide,  but 
north  is  north,  and  not  west.  The 
mountain  which  skirted  the  river  had 
to  be  climbed  and  new  bearings  taken 
with  what  grace  I  could  muster,  de- 
spite my  impatience.  For  the  journey 
to  Bella  Coola,  my  distant  goal  on  the 
coast  would  be  a  long  one,  and  each 
delay  made  that  objective  point  seem 
more  remote. 

The  Albreda's  mouth  found,  I  waded 
the  Thompson  and  again  faced  my 
destination.  Northward  my  course  was 
now  laid  up  the  Albreda  and  across 
the  Canoe  River  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Fraser. 

For  the  following  three  weeks  my 
Indian  snowshoes  stood  me  in  good 
stead.  Such  small  game  as  I  encoun- 
tered in  the  frozen  valley  went  to  re- 
plenish my  rapidly  shrinking  provi- 
sions and  camps  were  made  only  where 
night  overtook  me.  Many  tributary 
streams  misled  me.  On  ice  bridges 
and  by  felling  trees  I  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  only  too  often  to  find  that  I 
must  retrace  my  steps.  But  I  suppose 
such  incidents  have  no  proper  place  in 
a  true  sportsman's  reminiscences. 
Otherwise  I  often  wonder  how  manv  of 


us  would  repeat  our  periodic  visits  to 
the  wilds? 

AN    INDIAN    VILLAGE. 

Threading  the  snowy  Albreda  Pass 
I  was  forced  to  swim  the  Canoe  River 
while  drift  ice  was  still  in  evidence,  and 
on  April  28th  crossed  the  low  divide 
between  the  Canoe  and  Fraser  rivers. 
The  picturesque  teepees  of  the  Tete 
Jaune  Cache  were  the  first  assurance 
that  my  compass  had  not  misled  me. 
There,  indeed,  was  the  "Iroquois  vil- 
lage" marked  on  my  map,  and,  most 
reassuring  of  all,  a  rythmic  beating  of 
tom-toms  announced  that  the  Indians 
were  at  home. 

The  melancholy  drumming  subsided 
at  my  call  and  the  little  Cree  settlement 
flocked  out  en  masse  to  view  the  white 
stranger.  A  stalwart  young  savage 
poled  deftly  across  for  me,  and  I  was 
led  without  question  to  the  largest 
teepee,  where  I  supped  and  lodged, 
grateful  enough  for  the  rude  hospitality. 
Moyese,  my  host,  who  turned  out  to  be 
chief  among  them,  sat  apart  during  the 
repast  and  waited  with  quiet  dignity, 
in  accordance  with  strict  Indian 
etiquette  until  all  had  finished  before 
partaking  of  the  meal.  A  keen  pleas- 
ure was  the  quickening  effect  of  even 
this  savage  company  after  the  lonesome 
month's  pilgrimage.  In  the  universal 
Chinook  of  the  northwest  we  exchanged 
our  brief  stories  as  we  smoked  our 
pipes.  There  was  the  quiet  Moyese, 
aquiline  and  grimly  forceful  by  the 
firelight;  his  industrious  squaw,  who 
worked  incessantly  at  making  moccasins 
as  she  puffed  at  her  stone  bowl;  Louis, 
her  brother,  and  the  white  guest — each 
on  his  blanket  around  the.  central  fire 
while  the  smoke  rose  in  a  thin  blue 
column  to  the  teepee  cone.  So  far  into 
the  night  we  visited  in  huge  comfort, 
then  each  drew  his  blanket  around  him 
and  slept. 

At  the  first;  ray  of  daylight  I  arose 


from  the  light  sleep  of  the  stranger  in 
a  strange  land.  My  companions  still 
sleeping,  their  heads  downhill  after 
their  custom,  I  slipped  out  from  the 
edge  of  the  teepee  and  with  axe  and 
rifle  set  out  in  search  of  timber  for  a 
paddle  of  my  own  design.  The  Cache 
settlement,  the  only  Crees  in  British 
Columbia,  and  as  old  as  its  history,  may 
have  been  great  hunters  and  trappers 
but  they  were  not  the  canoemen  of  the 
Chinook  tribes.  From  that  half-dozen 
dug-out  canoes  I  chose  one  which  would 
meet  requirements  and  was  soon  busy 
hewing  out  a  paddle  after  the  model  of 
the  Chinooks.  Grunts  of  surprise  not 
unmixed  with  contempt  it  brought 
forth,  for  nowhere  is  conservatism  more 
marked  than  in  these  most  primitive 
crafts.  But  I  was  bound  for  the  deep 
waters  of  the  great  lower  river  where 
they  never  ventured  and  where  their 
slender  poling-blades  would  be  little 
more  than  useless. 

NEW  COMPANION  IN  ADVENTURE. 

While  thus  preparing  for  the  long 
canoe  trip  there  occurred  one  of  those 
strangely  rare  coincidences  of  the  trail. 
A  lone  adventurer  had  mushed  in  from 
Edmonton  over  the  Yellowhead  Pass. 
The  barking  of  a  score  of  dogs  brought 
the  first  tidings.  Then  a  young  buck 
appeared,  innning,  and  while  he  talked 
rapidly  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  me 
with  apparent  curiosity  as  Moyese  an- 
nounced "White  man  chacco." 

I  think  I  did  not  disappoint  them  in 
my  demonstrations.  When  they  over- 
took me  in  my  haste  to  meet  the  Chee 
Chpcco  I  believe  I  was  shaking  his  hand 
with  much  the  same  breadth  of  grin  my 
late  acquaintance  of  the  Blue  River  had 
provoked. 

It  was  a  brown  and  bearded  young 
Montanari  who  swung  his  heavy  pack 
to  ground  and  returned  my  greeting. 
With  the  characteristic  self-reliance  of 
the   mountain-bred   he   had   fought    a 


On  the  second  day  the  problem  of  food  supply  was  solved. 
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hard  battle  to  gain  a  point  from  which 
he  had  no  idea  how  he  must  proceed, 
so  it  was  with  apparent  gratitude  that 
he  took  bow  paddle  with  me.  To  this 
chance  meeting  I  shall  never  know  how 
much  I  myself  must  owe,  for  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  the  rapids  proved 
them  to  be  distinctly  a  two-man  job,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  had  set  out  to  carry  it 
through  alone  it  is  highly  probable 
that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some- 
thing more  than  his  excellent  company. 
The  river  had  claimed  some  sixteen  vic- 
tims, I  was  told  by  the  natives. 

Swift,  shallow  water  characterizes  the 
river  for  the  first  fifteen  miles,  and  our 
little  craft  had  many  close  calls  among 
the  riffles  and  "sweepers"  down  the 
sharp  turns  of  the  stream.  Rapid  fol- 
lowed rapid,  each  turn  calling  for  quick 
judgment  and  quick  action  as  the  tiny 
canoe  raced  along  to  the  northward. 
The  speed  equals  the  fondest  dreams  of 
the  adventurer  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  swifter  the  current  the 
greater  the  speed  that  must  be  main- 
tained to  keep  the  necessary  steerage 
headway. 

INTO    THE    GAME   BELT. 

The  second  day  downstream  ended 
the  problem  of  food  supply.  We  were 
at  our  breakfast  when  a  persistent 
splashing  up  the  river  attracted  our  at- 
tention. A  large  bull  caribou  had 
waded  out  on  a  sand  bar  where  he  was 
noisily  taking  his  early  morning  splash. 
A  beautiful  picture  he  made  in  the 
morning  light,  proud  of  poise  and  con- 
fident in  his  long  unbroken  solitude. 
The  distance  was  about  two  hundred 
yards.  Our  rifles  cracked  together,  both 
shots  being  effective.  The  surprised 
animal  whirled  completely  around,  then 
plunged  heavily  into  the  river,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  leaped  into  our  canoe 
and  paddled  up  to  meet  him  he  was 
dead,  one  shot  having  severed  his  jug- 
ular vein. 


Indians 


loose  meat  cache  near  Tete  Jaime. 


After  leaving  Moose  River,  some 
eighty  miles  down  the  Fraser  the  great- 
est game  belt  in  the  Province  begins. 
Repeatedly  I  photographed  at  close 
range  a  caribou  which  had  taken  to  the 
river  at  our  approach.  Thus  caught  at 
our  mercy  he  swam  superbly,  proving 
a  pretty  subject  for  the  kodak.  We  held 
the  frightened  quarry  in  midstream  for 
over  a  mile  of  swift  water,  then  headed 
him  ashore  and  took  a  final  exposure 
as  he  dashed  up  the  bank. 

About  a  mile  farther  on  we  were 
caught  upon  a  gravel  bar,  and  while 
thus  delayed  what  wTas  our  surprise  to 
see  our  late  friend  the  caribou  in  mid- 
stream, swimming  past  as  though  for 
dear  life.  His  particular  instinct  when 
in  danger  seemed  to  be  keeping  to  the 
wTater  and  he  was  true  to  its  letter. 
Again  we  drove  him  upon  the  bar,  and 
the   last  we   saw   of   him   he   wras   still 


watching  us  from  the  bank  with  head 
and  tail  erect  in  a  panic  of  uncertainty 
whether  or  not  to  plunge  into  the  icy 
river. 

Moose  as  well  as  caribou  were  very 
plentiful  at  this  point.  About  an  hour's 
travel  from  Kenny  Creek,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  prettiest  of  sights  to  the 
hunter's  eye  was  discovered  by  the 
merest  accident.  Noticing  a  steep  knoll 
on  the  east  bank  we  landed  to  survey 
the  surrounding  country  and  from  its 
top  sighted  a  herd  of  eight  moose  graz- 
ing peacefully  in  a  nearby  muskeg. 
After  hurriedly  placing  a  new  roll  of 
films>  in  the  kodak,  an  hour's  patient 
stalking  on  hands  and  knees  through 
several  inches  of  moss  and  water 
brought  me  among  them  and  within 
about  seventy  feet  of  three  fine  speci- 
mens. 

The  task  of  stalking  big  game  with 
the  camera  is  quite  as  interesting  as 
and  far  more  difficult  than  with  the 
rifle.  Both  wind  and  sun  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  a  shot  can  easily 
be  had  where  a  picture  cannot  be  taken, 
as  I  learned  to  my  keen  disappointment 
when  I  developed  my  films.  Needless 
to  say  all  of  these  huge  bearded  bovines 
might  easily  have  been  shot  from  my 
position  but  the  pictures  proved  to  be 
unfortunately  timed  in  spite  of  my  ex- 
ultant confidence  in  half  a  dozen  expos- 
ures of  these  splendid  subjects.  I  left 
them  still  in  the  muskeg  so  little  dis- 
turbed from  the  glimpses  they  had  of 
me  that  they  had  only  trotted  a  few 
hundred  yards  away. 

Continuing  downstream  the  game  re- 
quired no  hunting.  On  the  following 
afternoon,  shortly  before  reaching  the 
Little  Smoky  River  we  surprised  Bruin 
at  his  evening  meal  on  the  body  of  a 
moose  at  the  river's  edge.  Two  shots 
from  mid-stream  at  so  perfect  a  mark 
were  unnecessary  but  proved  to  in- 
stantaneously effective  that  the  huge 
animal  settled  without  even  rolling  from 


Cutting  through  the  ice  jam   on   the   Xorth  Thompson  River. 
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the  body  of  his  prey,  where  we  photo- 
graphed him  exactly  as  he  lay.  How 
Bruin  came  by  his  unfinished  prize  will 
have  to  remain  among  the  untold  trage- 
dies of  the  wilds.  The  bear  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  one  and  the  moose  had 
perfect  antlers,  though  not  of  unusual 
size.  So  although  I  had  refrained  from 
killing  a  moose  for  his  horns  I  was 
still  able  to  add  a  fine  pair  of  blades  as 
well  as  the  bearskin  to  my  trophies,  and 
paddle  on  down  the  river  conscience- 
tree. 

IN    THE    GREAT    UNKNOWN. 

Contrary  to  expectations  the  long 
canoe  journey  was  attended  with  no 
monotonous  hours.  We  had  passed  the 
fifty-third  parallel  and  were  nearing  the 
fifty-fourth.  The  short  and  sharp 
plunge  of  the  Goat  Rapids  had  been  run 
amid  a  deluge  of  spray  that  obscured 
the  bow  paddle ;  Jess,  the  insatiate  ang- 
ler, had  caught  uncounted  numbers  of 
trout  and  turned  them  back  into  the 
river,  and  we  had  killed  or  photograph- 
ed much  of  the  big  game  the  country 
afforded.  The  Eraser,  too,  seemed  to 
have  settled  into  a  less  turbulent  mood 
as  it  wound  peacefully  back  and  forth  in 
its  broad  penoplane. 

But  simultaneously  with  the  first 
vague  conjecture  as  to  whether  even  a 
continuous  downhill  life  could  ever  be- 
come monotonous,  there  would  come  the 
inevitable  surprise.  Every  bend  of  the 
river  concealed  a  new  vista  into  the 
Unknown,  and,  most  poignant  of  all, 
was  that  subject  of  so  delicious  an  un- 
certainty that  although  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  silent  contemplation  we 
seldom  mentioned  it:  the  Grand  and 
Giscombe  Rapids  had  yet  to  be  run. 
Then,  too,  there  were  the  tributaries  to 
explore — a  pastime  in  which  my  partner 
took  little  interest,  being  always  content 
to  stay  and  fish  while  I  did  the  pros- 
pecting. He  wondered  what  I  saw  to 
repay  me  for  scrambling  up  the  tim- 


bered banks  when  they  all  looked  alike 
anyway. 

Jess  had  a  habit  of  half  filling  the 
canoe  with  water  while  I  was  away  on 
these  side  trips  and  making  an  aquar- 
ium of  it  with  trout,  which  he  caught 
in  hundreds,  keeping  them  to  show  me 
with  arrogant  pride,  after  which  he 
would  capsize  the  canoe  and  watch 
them  swim  away.  Now  such 
harmless  pastime  is  all  very  well  when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  but  one  day 
I  returned  very  hungry  and  found  not 
the  expected  dinner  simmering  on  the 
camp  fire.  No  Jess  was  in  sight,  but  at 
the  river's  edge  was  the  canoe,  half  filled 
with  water  in  which  swam  a  fine  catch 
of  trout.  AVith  subtle  revenge  I  turned 
over  the  canoe,  and  cast  a  log  over  the 
painter  to  give  the  appearance  of  its 
having  been  done  by  driftwood.  He 
would  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  show- 
ing his  catch  to  anyone  this  time!  Just 
as  I  finished  my  coup  Jess  spoke,  grin- 
ning broadly,  from  the  bank. 

"Weren't  they  beauties  though?"  he 
caroled.  "I  saved  a  couple  for  lunch, 
so  it's  all  right!" 

So  the  days  passed  as  the  swift-cur- 
rent wafted  us  steadily  northward,  now 
through  garrulous  flocks  of  nesting 
geese  on  the  little  islands,  now  catching 
glimpses  of  moose  and  caribou  on  the 
rivers  edge.  Through  narrow,  rock- 
bound  gates  we  sped  at  railroad  speed, 
down  birch-lined  vistas  we  slipped 
where  only  the  dipping  of  our  paddles 
broke  the  peaceful  silence.  Once,  a  mile 
up  the  Little  Smoky  River  we  found  a 
spacious  log  cabin  and  a  huge  gold 
dredge — evidently  relics  of  the  Caribou 
strike  of  '68.  All  were  long  deserted 
and  everywhere  deep-cut  trails  showed 
that  the  moose  and  caribou  had  re- 
sumed their  sole  sovereignty. 

Now  the  Fraser  valley  broadened  per- 
ceptibly from  its  narrow  mountain  con- 
fines into  a  great  flat  forest  as  the  Cari- 
boo Mountains  were  left  to  the  south, 


and  simultaneously  came  a  notable 
climatic  change — that  of  increased  pre- 
cipitation and  lower  temperature.  Blus- 
tering flurries  of  snow  and  rain  were 
almost  daily  encountered  and  deciduous 
trees  were  noticeable  later  in  leafing  out. 

As  we  neared  the  Grand  Canyon  at 
Red  Mountain,  creek  geese  lit  and 
beaver  sported  within  fifty  yards;  a 
moose  cropped  the  skunk  cabbage  un- 
molested in  plain  view  up  the  stream — 
and  still  the  silence  reigned. 

After  passing  Mountain  creek  we  had 
not  long  to  wait.  A  few  miles  down 
stream  the  Fraser  suddenly  narrowed  to 
about  two  hundred  feet,  in  a  towering 
gateway  of  rock.  Landing  our  outfit  we 
found  an  old  portage  trail  around  the 
western  cliff  and  over  this  we  carried 
our  load,  then  proceeded  to  a  leisurely 
inspection  of  the  rapids. 

RUNNING  A  GORGE. 

The  Grand  canyon  proved  to  be  a 
sheer  cut  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth  where  the  great  river,  contracted 
like  a  hydraulic  jet,  tears  its  way 
through  the  mountain  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  continuous  white 
rapids.  The  course  was  fairly  clear  of 
rocks  and  it  was  soon  decided  that  by 
gaining  certain  definite  positions  in  tak- 
ing each  initial  breaker,  our  little  craft 
was  equal  to  the  test.  Huge  flakes  of 
snow  were  falling  lazily  as  we  took  our 
places  for  the  run,  Jess  on  his  knees 
forward,  I  in  the  point  of  the  stern. 

Keeping  up  all  possible  speed  to  di- 
rect the  canoe  into  a  carefully  selected 
course  we  launched  over  the  glassy 
verge.  In  a  moment  we  were  in  the 
grip  of  the  current,  the  spray  on  our 
faces,  a  deafening  roar  in  our  ears.  So 
overwhelming  was  the  power  and  speed 
of  the  angry  waters  that  once  into  the 
melee  the  current  could  not  be  cut 
across,  but  true  to  our  calculations  we 
shot  each  riffle  squarely  and  safely  at 
the  desired  point.  It  was  worth  many 
weary  davs  on  the  Albreda  to  see  the 


A  view  of  a  cariboo  raicb  from  Tete  Jaune  Cache. 
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prow  leap  clear  of  the  water  over  the 
breakers — to  feel  the  tiny  craft  plunge 
with  resounding  thud  as  she  landed, 
true  and  safe,  heading  bravely  for  the 
next  uncertain  break. 

Across  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  to  the 
north  lay  a  low,  flat  country,  marking 
the  height  of  land  between  the  Fraser 
and  the  great  Arctic  slope.  The  Gis- 
combe  Portage  was  at  hand,  where  by 
carrying  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
a  canoe  may  descend  by  the  continuous 
waterways  of  the  Crooked,  Parsnip, 
Peace,  Slave  and  McKenzie  Rivers  into 
the  distant  Arctic  sea.  The  proximity  of 
such  a  vantage  point  is  enough  to  make 
the  heart  of  the  traveler  warm  with  ad- 
venture before  stern  reason  banishes  his 
dream,  and  he  turns  his  craft  south- 
ward down  the  Giscombe  Rapids. 

These  latter  are  a  splendid  course  of 
fast  water  eight  miles  in  extent,  termin- 
ating in  the  Willow  Riffles.  The  rocks, 
however,  were  in  all  cases  far  enough 
apart  to  be  easily  avoided  without  get- 
ting into  bad  water.  In  fact  so  easy  was 
the  descent  that  we  did  not  take  heed 
and  reconnoitre  at  the  warning  roar  of 
the  lower  Riffles.  So  it  happened  that 
only  too  late  we  found  ourselves  in  mid- 
stream headed  for  a  considerable  falls  at 
a  speed  so  great  that  there  was  no  course 
left  but  straight  ahead.  Flying  paddles 
with  the  earnest  industry  born  of  that 
first  law  of  preservation  we  shot  our 
canoe  over  true  with  the  current,  the 
bow  barely  taking  the  white  water  be- 
yond the  break  in  safety  as  the  stern 
touched  the  submerged  verge  of  rock. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  broken  wa- 
ters and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  long  canoe  trip — a  fact  which  we 
both  realized  with  some  slight  tinge  of 
regret.  On  that  day  we  descended  fifty- 
five  miles  of  the  Fraser — the  longest 
day's  run  of  the  journey — and  landed 
in  Fort  George  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
first  dusk  of  the  northern  evening.  The 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Tete  Jaune  Cache  had  taken  seventeen 
days,  about  ten  of  which  were  actually 
consumed  in  traveling  down  stream. 

At  Fort  George  I  bid  goodbye  to  my 
friend  Jess  and  packed  a  horse  with 
three  weeks'  supply  of  provisions,  tak- 
ing the  Nechacco  trail,  again  on  foot, 
bound  now  for  the  coast  of  Bella  Coola. 

Skirting  the  north  side  of  Fraser 
Lake  I  arrived  at  Stellaquo  Indian  Vil- 
lage on  May  26th  and  here  I  traded  my 
jaded  horse  for  a  tough  Si  wash 
Cayeuse.  The  Endako  and  Nithi  Riv- 
ers had  to  be  swum  and  since  by  now 
the  freshet  season  was  at  its  height  I 
hired  a  Stellaquo  Indian,  Azatz  by 
name,  to  ferry  me  across  the  end  of 
Francois  Lake.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing when  we  got  horse  and  pack  safely 
over  and  we  made  camp  together. 

Now  the  trail  turned  southward  past 
Cheslatte  Lake  where  the  Indians  were 


the  poorest  and  most  degenerate  I  have 
seen.  Living  entirely  upon  fish  which 
they  catch  easily  with  their  nets  and 
traps  they  show  physically  the  effects  of 
their  slothful  existence.  A  sort  of 
scurvy  seemed  to  be  among  them. 

The  beautiful  meadows  of  Cotsa  Lake 
were  reached  two  days  later.  My  dim 
trail  terminating  in  the  lake  where  it 
narrows  to  an  eighth  of  a  mile  I  set 
about  with  hand  axe  and  pack  ropes  to 
build  a  raft — the  first  of  many  before 
the  Bella  Coola  was  reached. 

This  art  is  simple  enough  on  the  trail 
where  no  nails  or  saw  are  to  be  had. 
Six  dry  logs  with  two  light  crosssticks 
notched  to  fit  were  bound  together  with 
the  pack  ropes;  a  paddle  hewn  from 
green  poplar,  and  my  ferry  boat  was 
complete.  This  much  for  the  pack ;  but 
the  task  of  leading  an  untamed  Siwash 
Cayeuse  alone  behind  a  raft  was  quite 
another  matter,  and  finally  resolved  it- 
self after  many  futile  attempts  into  the 
interesting  experience  of  first  ferrying 
across  and  leaving  clothes  and  saddle, 
then  returning  and  swimming  the  icy 
waters  along  with  the  pony. 

The  great  number  of  these  lakes  was 
indeed  a  striking  feature  of  the  western 
Caribou  interior.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  slowly  flowing  waterways,  often 
fifty  and  seventy-five  miles  long  and 
seldom  more  than  a  mile  wide.  They 
contract  into  swift  rapids  and  broaden 
into  beautiful  placid  pools,  all  flowing 
eastward  to  feed  the  headwaters  of  the 
Lower  Nechacco.  Not  a  camp  was  made 
except  on  some  pretty  body  of  water. 
All  teemed  with  trout  and  many  were 
infested  by  swarms  of  large  gnats,  which 
attacked  my  poor  horse  so  that  I  had 
to  protect  her  flanks  and  ears  with  oint- 
ment to  prevent  the  skin  from  breaking 
from  the  effects  of  their  poisonous  irrita- 
tion. 

Strenuous  days  were  these  tramping 
from  daylight  until  dark  over  a  trail 
so  rough  that  my  little  cayeuse,  when 
not  floundering  up  to  her  belly  in  the 
black  ooze  of  the  muskegs  was  picking 
her  way  painfully  over  the  sharp  rocks 
and  maze  of  fallen  trees.  Lightly  as 
she  was  packed  the  long  stages  were  tell- 
ing on  her  so  that  she  barely  lasted 
out  the  trip. 

At  Algotcho's  Indian  village  I  re- 
plenished my  supplies,  of  which  I  was 
much  in  need,  having  been  without 
food  for  over  two  days.  Game  had  been 
scarce  in  the  monotonous  waste  of  the 
plateau  and  time  too  pressing  to  stop 
and  hunt.  The  Indians  here  were  re- 
markably prosperous,  being  like  the 
Crees  of  the  upper  Fraser,  great  hunters 
and  trappers.  In  features  they  are 
clean-cut  and  handsome,  having  the 
aquiline  nose,  the  prominent  chins  and 
stalwart  stature  of  the  Eastern  tribes. 
There  were  no  whites  within  nearly  two 
hundred   miles    but   they  kept    many 


horses  and  were  in  possession  of  ample 
supplies  of  good  staple  provisions  which 
they  had  packed  in  from  Bella  Coola  in 
the  previous  fall. 

The  outlying  peaks  of  the  Cascade 
Range  were  now  soon  passed,  marking 
the  end  of  the  long  journey  over  the 
great  interior  plateau. 

Bella  Coola  at  the  head  of  this  deep 
inlet  of  the  coast  was  reached  on  June 
11th,  completing  the  one-thousand  mile 
trip  through  the  new  interior  in  one 
hundred  and  three  days.  Three  times 
only  had  I  camped  twice  on  the  same 
spot  .during  the  entire  journey  and 
every  valley  and  stream  of  promise 
tributary  to  the  trail  I  had  prospected. 
But  notwithstanding  the  assiduity  of 
my  search  I  had  failed  to  locate  the 
section  of  land  I  had  set  out  to  obtain. 
Not  that  plenty  of  good  was  not  to  be 
found,  for  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the 
country  traversed  I  should  judge  was 
excellent  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  others 
who  have  been  encouraged  and  will  be 
by  the  very  recent  Government  Bulle- 
tins of  New  British  Columbia  a  few  facts 
about  the  land  situation  from  one  who 
has  seen  its  rough  side  might  here  be  in 
order. 

The  fact  is  that  everywhere  along  the 
proposed  line  of  the  new  railway  all 
available  tracts  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent have  already  been  staked  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  route.  And  not  by 
home-seekers  in  quarter  sections,  nor  by 
cattlemen  in  sections. 

British  Columbia  has  such  dire  need 
of  getting  under  cultivation  has  been 
staked  by  agents  in  large  tracts— as 
much  as  50,000  acres  in  some  instances 
— for  capitalists,  many  of  whom  are 
Americans  who  have  no  intentions  of 
making  other  than  speculative  use  of  it. 
They  have  never  seen  the  land  which 
they  control;  a  few  scattered  bands  of 
Indians  are  still  its  sole  occupants.  Nor 
would  they  submit  to  the  hardships 
necessary  to  do  so,  being  content  to  hold 
it  until  the  building  of  the  railroad  in- 
creases its  value  many  fold. 

The  stupendous  undertaking  of 
building  two  transcontinental  roads 
both  largely  over  uninhabited  territory, 
and  the  merging  of  private  and  public 
interests  to  this  end  are  steps  in  national 
progress  that  are  raising  Canada's  rat- 
ing in  the  commercial  world.  They  are 
also  experiments,  the  success  of  which 
depends  upon  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  country.  That  the  cream  of  the 
land  in  British  Columbia  on  which  she 
depends  to  realize  on  this  enormous 
outlay  of  capital  should  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  outside 
speculators  can  only  be  rated  as  a 
shameful  failure  on  the  part  of  British 
Columbia  in  carrying  out  her  part  of 
Canada's  great  national  enterprise. 
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Between   Flashes 

A  Deserted  House,  a  Storm,  a  Ghost  and  an  Iron  Mine 


IRVING  stood  at  a  window  of  the 
Wanderers  and  stared  down  the 
Avenue,  his  slim  figure  framed  in  _  a 
velvet  rift  of  the  great  curtains.  Within 
was  that  modulated  serenity,  that 
leather-cum-mahogany  ease,  for  which 
the  Wanderers  was  noted,  and  without 
New  York  was  vibrating  to  the  cannon- 
ading of  the  fiercest  thunderstorm  of  the 
year.  Irving's  eye  caught  the  flat  and 
streaming  pavement,  the  gemmed  and 
starry  lamps,  the  gusts  of  driving  rain 
that  dimmed  them,  the  inconceivably 
swift  revelations  of  lightning.  He  drank 
it  in  eagerly.  Something  answered  to 
this  elemental  call,  the  something  that 
transmuted  itself  on  his  palette  into 
masterpieces,  for  he  was  in  the  van  of 
the  noblest  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing that  America  had  yet  produced. 

The  storm  increased  in  weight  and 
velocity.  Irving  turned  abruptly,  his 
face  alight  with  a  strange  infusion,  his 
whole  body  tense,  "Hulett,  Stevenson, 
look  here ;  its  magnificent." 

His  voice  was  pitched  high,  so  high 
and  taut  that  from  the  big  chairs  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  two  men  scanned 
him  curiously.  "Lord,"  he  quavered, 
"if  I  could  only  paint  that — or  that — 
or  that."  A  long  finger  picked  out  suc- 
cessive flashes;  when,  with  one  tornado 
of  sound  the  thunder  ceased,  and  the 
rain  dropping  in  heavy  perpendicular 
sheets,  flooded  the  city  anew. 

The  light  died  in  the  painter's  eyes 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fled  from 
the  burdened  clouds.  He  stood,  peer- 
ing into  the  downpour  and  dropped 
wearily  into  a  chair  between  his  friends. 
Save  for  themselves  the  big  reading 
room  was  deserted.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence — the  understandable 
silence  that  most  men  welcome.  "That 
sort  of  scene  possesses  me,"  he  said 
slowly.  "It  suggests  a  thousand  un- 
speakable things." 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  a  rumina- 
tive stare  at  the  red  coals.  Hulett  and 
Stevenson  waited,  for  what  they  knew 
was  coming.  "Its  eloquent  of  wnat  we 
have  ironed  out  of  our  infernally  emas- 
culated lives,"  he  went  on.  "We  are 
regulated  to  such  a  degree,  civilized 
some  call  it,  that  we  miss  most  of  the 
obvious  vital  things  as  well  as  prac- 
tically all  the  elusive  ones.  We're  case- 
hardened;  we  don't  feel — we  are  afraid 
to  feel,  for  fear  of  being  let  into  some- 
thing that  does  not  fit  our  position.  I'm 
no  spokesman  for  vagabondia — but  just 
for  the  natural  actions  and  reactions  of 
the  normally  healthy  soul  that  is  not 
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Editor's  Note. — This  story  combines 
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always  on  guard.  Well,  Stevenson — 
you  man  of  iron — what  of  it?" 

What  Stevenson  felt  he  did  not  say. 
Both  he  and  Hulett  had  an  enormous 
admiration  for  Irving.  They  bought 
his  pictures  when  Irving  let  them,  but 
more  treasured  were  the  rare  and  inti- 
mate flashes  of  the  spirit  that  inspired 
the  paint.  Hulett  imported  cloth  and 
sold  it ;  Stevenson  dug  iron  and  smelted 
it;  both  of  them  tributors  to  a  wealth 
they  had  not  created.  But  Irving,  and 
it  was  for  this  that  they  honored  him, 
was  a  master  fabricator  of  dream  and 
vision.  He  dwelt  in  high  spiritual 
places  at  whose  boundaries  they  halted 
— but,  halting,  recognized  the  beauty 
that  moved  within. 

"I  suppose  its  passion  that  we  so  often 
miss,"  he  continued  thoughtfully.  "The 
divine  frenzy  that  animates  every  great 
creation.  That's  what  that  storm  woke 
in  me — just  unadulterated  passion  for  I 
know  not  what.  To  paint  it  would  be 
an  instinct,  an  altogether  lower  thing 
than  passion.  I  can  understand  a  man 
being  roused  to  any  pitch  by  anything 
that  approached  such  magnificence  as 
that,  to  a  pitch  that  would  breed  all 
kinds  of  actions  at  which  he  would 
afterwards  blink  wonderingly  and  say 
—'Who  did  that.' " 

Hulett  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"What  does  that  remind  you  of,  Steven- 


son 


?» 


The  iron  master's  eyes  searched  the 
fire  for  a  moment,  then  his  head 
straightened  up  in  sudden  remem- 
brance. "Twenty  years  ago  and  such 
a  night  as  this.  If  our  man  of  pig- 
ments could  only  have  seen  that! 
Irving,  where  were  you  twenty  years 
ago?" 

"Somewhere  in  Tunis,  I  think,  and 
you?" 

Stevenson  nodded  across  at  Hulett. 
"Tell  him,  old  man,  everything,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  remember  it.  I  want 
to  watch  his  face  while  you're  talking." 

"The  whole  thing  came  about 
through     an     advertisement,"       began 


Hulett.  "I  had  been  left  some  money 
by  an  only  and  most  admirable  aunt. 
The  dear  old  soul  was  so  anxious  I 
should  preserve  the  "mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano"  that  she  stipulated  it  should 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  country 
estate,  and  for  that  alone.  So  Stevenson 
and  I  went  a  hunting  country  houses. 
I  suppose  the  assurance  of  being  able  to 
buy  made  me  absolutely  unreasonable, 
for  we  wandered  about  for  a  month, 
living  largely  upon  the  anticipatory 
hospitality  of  possible  vendors.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  village  of  Barry,  just  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Pennsylvania." 

Irving  turned  to  Stevenson.  "That's 
where  your  works  are." 

The  big  man  nodded  toward  Hulett. 
"Yes,  thanks  to  his  admirable  aunt." 

"Just  outside  Barry,  and  on  a  hill 
overlooking  it,  was  the  house  we  had 
come  to  see.  Barry  itself  was  desolate. 
The  whole  country  was  forbidding,  but 
had  a  certain  grim  fascination  that 
seemed  to  defy  one  to  pass  by.  We 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  worst 
inn  that  ever  hung  out  a  sign,  and  then 
at  each  other,  and  laughed.  But  there 
was  something  beneath  the  laugh  that 
we  both  felt  and  did  not  understand. 
As  far  as  one  could  see  the  land  re- 
minded one  of  Childe  Roland  where 
the  immortal  pilgrim  says:  "I  never 
saw  such  starved  ignoble  nature."  There 
were  hills  that  were  only  half  a  hill, 
and  valleys  that  only  served  to  differ- 
entiate the  ugly  excrescences  surround- 
ing them.  You  remember  "the  grass 
that  grew  as  scant  as  hair  in  leprosy?" 
Well  it  was  that  kind  of  grass.  There 
was  not  a  thing  to  attract,  not  one.  But 
it  seemed  that  this  physical  ferocity  of 
the  earth  was  eloquent  of  something; 
we  both  felt  that.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
man  being  so  ugly  that  his  maker  used 
him  experimentally  to  gauge  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  fellows.  You  know  the 
kind?" 

"And  the  house,"  put  in  Irving  sud- 
denly. 

"Was  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage. A  huge  place  rambling  with 
stables  and  barns  through  a  deserted 
garden.  The  wind  had  apparently  torn 
the  trees  to  pieces.  They  were  haggard 
and  beaten  and  twisted  into  shapes 
grotesque  and  monstrous.  We  surveyed 
it  ruefully  through  lesening  light,  but 
impossible  as  it  was  we  could  not  ridi- 
cule it.  Then  we  went  down  to  supper ; 
such  a  supper  as  one  gets  in  a  crack  in 
the  hills  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  when 
nobody    is    expected.    We    drank    the 
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health  of  my  aunt,  as  we  did  every 
evening  of  our  search,  and  inveigled 
the  landlord  into  talk.  He  was  long 
of  nose  and  beard,  consuming  quantities 
of  tobacco.  It  apparently  was  his  diet. 
The  usual  story  came  out — good  old 
times — that  never  returned,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Then  we  asked  about  the 
former  owner. 

"The  landlord  absorbed  more 
tobacco,  precipitated  an  amber  stream 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  into  a 
wooden  box  filled  with  sawdust,  regard- 
ed us  both  with  solemn  omniscience  and 
said  oracularly  'Murder,  gents,  murder.' 

"We  both  sat  up  straight.  Over 
Stevenson's  shoulder  I  could  see  the 
formless  bulk  of  the  old  house  dominat- 
ing the  desolation  below.  Murder?  it 
suggested  murder.  And  yet  do  you 
know  we  were  hardly  surprised,  the 
whole  country  seemed  so  out  of  joint. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  was  this — ■ 
two  families  had  lived  in  that  mansion 
— one  that  built  and  one  that  bought. 
Both  had  left  for  the  same  reason,  'Mur- 
der I'  The  landlord's  tale  was  direct 
and  believable.  It  was  the  only  start- 
ling thing  that  his  memory  had  to  turn 
to,  and  it  came  out  with  a  drawling 
precision  that  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  builders  had  lived  there  three 
years,  when,  on  a  morning  that  followed 
a  terrifnc  thunderstorm,  the  owner's  eld- 
est son  was  found  dead,  throttled  in  his 
bed.  Investigation  proved  nothing.  The 
body  bore  the  imprints  of  extraordinary 
force,  something  demoniac  and  super- 
human. The  country  was  scoured. 
People  were  thinking  of  'Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue,'  because  there  was 
every  sign  of  {he  frightful  ferocity  that 
Poe  described  so  vividly.  Nothing  was 
discovered  and  the  family  moved  away 
shortly  afterwards. 

"The  second  affair  was  much  like  the 
first :  The  house  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  butler,  a  slight  frail  man  who  was 
apparently  indifferent  to  everything  ex- 
cept moving.  Tenants  were  found  after 
a  year  or  two  and  soon  the  same  ghastly 
thing  happened  again — also  during  a 
thunderstorm.  The  authorities  are 
quite  clear  on  that.  This  time  the  whole 
country  side  was  searched,  without 
avail.  There  was  another  vacating. 
Once  more  the  butler  stayed  on  in 
charge — older,  weaker,  more  inoffensive 
than  ever.  Then  gloom  and  decay  be- 
gan their  work  and  after  years  came 
Stevenson  and  I  on  a  wild  goose  chase." 
"And  you  and  Stevenson  were  so  fat- 
tened on  a  superfluity  of  comfort," 
broke  in  Irving,  "so  tired  of  inspecting 
a  purchasable  perfection  in  the  way  of 
houses,  that  this  forbidding  thing  took 
hold  of  you  and  demanded  that  you 
inspect  it.  Go  on!"  His  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  interest,  his  long  white 
fingers  were  drumming  impatiently  on 
the  brown  knob  of  his  chair. 


Stevenson  heaved  himself  up.  "How 
do  you  know  that?" 

"Never  mind.  I  know,  my  man  of 
iron.     Get  on  Hulett." 

"You  are  quite  right.  We  did  inspect 
it.  The  mansion  was  still  tenanted  by 
the  ghost  of  that  ancient  butler.  The 
landlord  told  us  we  would  be  admitted 
and  off  we  went.  The  night  was  very 
dark  with  nothing  of  that  luminous 
quality  dark  nights  sometimes  have. 
We  had  only  a  quarter  mile  to  go, 
most  of  it  up  the  avenue.  Not  a  wheel 
mark  in  the  brown  stream  of  dead 
leaves  that  marked  the  road.  The  place 
was  astonishingly  quiet,  with  a  burden 
and  weight  in  its  silence.  We  found 
ourselves  speaking  in  whispers,  and  all 
the  time  feeling  what  fools  we  were  to 
waste  time  on  an  unmarketable  ruin. 
But  we  were  still  conscious  of  something 
portentous  that  so  far  could  find  no 
expression  but  in  this  silence. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  we 
saw  a  glimmer  of  light  in  one  of  the 
topmost  windows.  It  was  a  huge  house, 
and  the  windows  had  that  blank  speech- 
less quality  you  see  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dead.  Then  that  glimmer!  It  was  as 
startling  as  the  suggestion  that  a  man 
was  burried  with  a  spark  of  life  still  in 
him.  We  knocked  and  the  roar  of  it 
seemed  to  boom  through  a  thousand 
rooms  and  after  that  nothing — till  we 
heard  something  shuffling  and  sliding 
toward  the  door. 

"Irving,  did  you  ever  see  age,  hoary, 
tremulous  age  personified?  That  was 
the  butler!  Bent,  white-bearded, 
shaky-handed — I  could  almost  hear  old 
.  father  Time's  creaking  joints.  He  was 
a  small  man  with  a  delicate  waxen  face, 
and  his  nose  had  that  peculiar  curve 
that  denotes  benignity  but  comes  very 
near  something  else.  He  was  so  fragile 
that  he  reminded  one  of  old  china,  and 
his  voice  was  a  whisper.  One  could  al- 
most understand  his  not  wanting  to 
move,  he  looked  as  if  he  would  break. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  dignity  about 
him  too,  as  he  showed  us  over  that 
wreck  of  a  house.  It  was  enormous, 
full  of  the  things  that  one  sees  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Avenue  _  marked 
'very  rare.'  A  perfect  fortune  in  furni- 
ture !  We  only  got  glimpses  of  it.  He 
took  us  into  room  after  room,  holding 
up  a  lamp  in  that  tremulous  hand,  him- 
self the  most  extraordinary  relic  of 
them  all." 

I  lulett's  voice  dropped  for  a  moment, 
but  Irving  did  not  stir.  Stevenson's 
big  bulk  was  motionless,  his  keen  grey 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  in  a  long  unwink- 
ing stare.  It  suddenly  seemed  a  far 
cry  from  the  Wanderers  to  that  ancient 
house.  They  had  a  fleeting  sense  of  the 
strange  immutable  chance  that  rules  the 
lives  of  men,  of  the  puppet-like  proce- 
dure of  existence.  Irving's  nerves  were 
on  edge.  "Well?"  he  said,  almost  petu- 
lantly. 


"We  both  had  a  queer  sensation  of 
the  unreality  of  it  all,"  continued  Hu- 
lett, leaning  forward  as  if  burdened 
with  his  memories,  "and  yet  the  whole 
affair  seemed  absolutely  charged  with 
finality.  We  no  sooner  did  or  said  a 
thing  than  we  felt  at  once  that  that 
was  exactly  what  we  were  intended  to 
do  or  say.  Stevenson  had  precisely  the 
same  sensation.  He  told  me  about  it 
afterwards.  I'm  not  a  fatalist,  or  even 
a  premonitory  person,  but  that  was  flat 
and  unmistakable.  I  never  felt  it  be- 
fore or  since.  We  were  somewhere  in 
the  top  of  the  house  when  the  storm 
came.  It  had  been  gathering  all  day, 
and  suddenly  the  skies  opened  with  a 
bang  and  emptied  themselves.  We 
both  jumped.  Rain  or  anything  else 
that  was  ordinary  seemed  entirely  out 
of  place  in  that  extraordinary  house. 
Then  followed  the  gale  and  such  a  gale. 
The  old  man  went  to  the  nearest  win- 
dow. We  followed  and  looked  out. 
Every  tree  in  the  garden  was  twisting 
and  writhing  against  the  sky  and  grop- 
ing at  the  black  earth  for  strength. 
They  were  like  human  things  in  agony. 
A  sheet  of  water  would  come  down  like 
a  cascade  and  obliterate  them,  then  a 
glare  of  lightning  and  a  boom  of  thun- 
der and  we  saw  them  again  as  tortured 
as  ever.  Then  we  heard  the  butler's 
voice  thin  and  squeaky,  but  with  a  note 
of  excitement  in  it  that  we  remembered 
afterwards." 

"You  must  stay,  gentlemen,  I  will 
make  you  comfortable.  You  must  not 
go  out  in  this." 

"We  were  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  It  was  an  awful  night.  The 
inn  was  abominable — and  the  house 
seemed  full  of  ghosts.  Stevenson  laugh- 
ed in  that  hard  Scotch  way  of  his,  but  I 
didn't  half  like  it,  and  don't  believe 
he  did  either.  The  old  chap  insisted. 
'We  must  stay,'  and  all  the  time  his 
eyes  got  brighter  and  he  seemed  less  and 
less  of  a  relic.  Stevenson  tossed  for  it, 
and  we  stayed.  Now  Stevenson — vou 
tell  the  rest." 

The  iron  master  took  up  the  story  in 
a  short  quick  recitation.  His  cigar  tip 
glowed  brightly  with  the  periodicity  of 
the  ten  second  beam  of  a  revolving 
light.  "We  slept  in  adjoining  rooms, 
on  couches,  under  a  pile  of  rugs,  fairly 
comfortable.  Next  thing  I  remember  is 
waking  about  two  in  the  morning  with 
that  queer  sensation  of  something  near 
me.  Storm  was  still  on,  though  not  so 
heavy.  Lightning,  bang,  rumble, 
-Hence,  then  the  same  thing  over  again. 
Bits  of  silence  in  between.  In  one  of 
these  I  heard  something  at  my  door. 
You  know  that  sensation,  nothing  to 
show  for  it,  but  knowledge,  absolute, 
without  proof.  Then  a  quick  pad  pad 
down  the  hall,  then  more  silence. 

"I  went  in  to  Hulett  and  woke  him. 
We  waited  and  heard  it  again.  This 
time  it  stopped  at  his  door,  then  pad 
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pad  along  the  hall;  a  restless,  tireless, 
semi-audible  tread  that  died  out  in  the 
distance.  We  slipped  out  and  got  be- 
hind a  big  screen  that  showed  up  in  a 
flicker  of  lightning  and  waited.  In  the 
next  flash  we  saw  him  coming  back." 

"Who?"  snapped  Irving  with 
nervous  impatience. 

"The  butler — but  a  different  butler. 
The  semblance  of  age  was  there — but 
age  itself  was  gone.  There  was  no 
feebleness.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  sinister 
tension,  still  bent,  but  with  some  threat- 
ening expectancy.  His  step  was  like 
a  panther's,  light  and  catlike.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  the  whole  spirit  of  the  whole 
moldering  place  was  personified  in  him. 
The  landlord's  story  came  back  as  one 
remembers  a  dream — then  we  began  to 
understand.  Then  darkness,  till  the 
next  flicker  and  we  saw  he  had  a  knife 
and  was  standing  at  Hulett's  door.  Then 
pitch  blackness  and  we  lost  him  alto- 
gether." 

Stevenson's  deep  voice  paused.  His 
lower  lip  was  thrust  out,  the  strong  lines 
of  his  face  were  deeper  and  stronger 
than  ever  and  his  eyes  were  half  closed 
as  if  on  their  lids  was  imprinted  the 
scene  that  lived  again.  "We  would 
have  got  away,  I  suppose,  but  frankly  I 
was  afraid  to  stir.  He  was  between  us 
and  the  stairs.  That  didn't  matter  so 
much,  but  somehow  the  idea  of  running 
never  struck  us  at  all.  It  was  all  of  a 
piece— house — butler,  ourselves,  storm, 
and  the  piece  had  to  be  played  out. 
Now,  mind  you,  if  we  had  known  where 
he  was  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad, 
but  I  expected  to  feel  that  knife  every 
minute.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  see  in 
the  dark.  Hulett  whispered  and  we 
moved  a  little  toward  the  door.  The 
next  time  we  saw  him  he  was  in  Hulett's 
room  pad-padding  toward  the  couch, 
ready  to  stab.  Then  I  jumped  on  his 
back  and  Hulett  grabbed  his  wrist. 
Show  Irving  what  you  got,  old  chap." 

Hulett  shoved  up  his  right  sleeve  and 
rolled  back  his  cuff.  A  threadlike  blue 
line  ran  from  just  above  the  big  wrist 
sinew,  curving  around  the  smooth  white 
flesh  to  the  soft  hollow  opposite  the 
elbow.  "That's  what  I  got.  The  old  fel- 
low caught  me  with  a  back  draw  just  be- 
fore he  went  down  under  Stevenson, 
who  had  most  of  the  rest  of  it  to  do. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  fight  like 
that — you  gladiator?" 

Stevenson  shook  his  head.  "As  I  see 
it  now  he  wasn't  a  man  at  all — but  a 
demon,  a  regular  demon,  endowed 
with  natural  human  exterior  and  super- 
natural force.  He  wasn't  half  my 
weight,  and  I  am  a  strong  man,  but 
heavens!  how  he  fought!  and  all  the 
time  whimpering  horrible  things — 
while  his  old  body  turned  and  twisted 
and  writhed.  The  lightning  was 
tremendous.  It  was  the  only  light.  We 
got  ghastly  impressions  of  a  face  dis- 
torted and  galvanized  with  bubbles  on 


its  lips.  Then  there  was  one  terrific  ex- 
plosion. We  heard  a  tree  crash  in  the 
garden,  and  on  the  instant  the  old  man 
literally  flattened  out.  The  springs  of 
vitality,  whatever  they  were,  had  run 
down.  I  turned  him  over  while  Hulett 
lit  a  candle.  For  an  instant  his  eyes 
caught  mine.  They  were  full  of  a  baf- 
fled effort  to  speak.  I  put  my  ear  to 
his  mouth  and  heard  the  faintest  unin- 
telligible whisper.  When  I  raised  my 
head  he  was  dead.  Such  a  poor  old 
tired  frame  it  was.  I  was  horrified  to 
look  at  it,  till  I  thought  of  Hulett's 
arm. 

"It  didn't  take  long  to  patch  that  up 
and  get  down  to  the  inn  and  wake  the 
landlord.  At  daylight  he  sent  over  to 
the  nearest  sheriff  and  coroner,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  we  had  everything 
straightened  out.  It  was  a  curious 
thing  that  inquest.  The  landlord  had 
dropped  word  in  the  bar  that  we  were 
in  the  old  house.  He  reckoned  we 
would  not  some  back  in  that  storm.  It's 
difficult  to  imagine  just  what  the  coun- 
tryside really  felt  about  the  place.  Not 
a  man  would  put  foot  inside  the  gates. 
The  news  of  us  had  filtered  into  every 
house  represented  in  the  bar  and  that 
meant  most  of  the  homes  in  the  village. 
There  was  a  rush  to  get  on  the  coroner's 
jury.  Astonishment  does  not  describe 
what  they  felt  and  said.  The  coroner 
addressed  the  body  as  'You  blamed  old 
critter.'  That  expresses  it  best.  Our 
hands  were  wrung  off  in  congratulations 
and  I  was  glad  when  it  was  all  over. 
By  noon  I  had  wired  the  agent  taking 
the  property  at  his  price." 

"You  wired?"  said  Irving  incred- 
ulously. "I  thought  this  was  Hulett's 
show,  and  why  should  anyone  but  a  fur- 
niture dealer  want  it  anyway? 

"It  was  my  show.  He  took  over  my 
option,"  grinned  Hulett.  "Proceed, 
you  king  of  smelters." 

"We  went  into  the  garden  for  a 
smoke.  You  never  saw  such  a  place  of 
desolation,  vegetation  run  riot,  paths 
grown  up,  everything  apparently  defy- 
ing human  influence.  We  wanted  to 
talk  things  over  and  the  house  was  full 
of  people  and  noise  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years.  Curiously  enough  we 
got  back  at  once  to  the  theory  you  gave 
when  you  were  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow just  now.  You  said  you  could  un- 
derstand a  man  being  stirred  to  any 
pitch  by  a  storm  like  we  had  to-night, 
and  doing  things  he  would  stare  at 
afterwards.  That's  exactly  what  we 
came  to.  Not  a  duality  of  person  but 
the  submerging  of  part  of  one's  self 
which  only  becomes  evident  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  old  man  was  sub- 
jectively linked  to  storms  and  lightning. 
When  they  occurred  they  dominated 
him  and  aroused  a  murderous  instinct 
that  was  asleep  at  all  other  times. 
Strength  came  with  it  and  ferocity  and 
everything  akin  to  murder.     At  other 


times  he  succeeded  in  being  what  peo- 
ple thought  him." 

"It's  perfectly  true,  that's  what  most 
of  us  are  aiming  at,  living  up  to  favor- 
able opinions  in  the  minds  of  others," 
said  Irving,  thoughtfully.  "But — why 
— did—you — buy — that  house?" 

"Primarily  on  account  of  a  flash  of 
lightning.  You  remember  I  told  you 
we  heard  a  tree  struck.  I  wandered 
about  in  the  wilderness  till  I  found  it, 
literally  upside  down,  with  great  roots 
thrust  into  the  air.  I  was  just  going 
back  to  the  gates  when  I  noticed  that 
the  earth  clinging  to  the  roots  was  red, 
and  there  were  reddish  pieces  of  stone 
sticking  in  the  earth.  I  dug  about  and 
got  more  of  it.  Irving,  it  was  iron — 
the  best  and  purest  iron  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  what  I  found  proved 
afterwards  to  be  the  apex  of  a  huge 
wedge  of  ore.  I  called  Hulett  and  show- 
ed him.  You  see  it  really  was  his  to 
refuse,  not  mine,  but  he  made  me  take 
it  up,  and  that's  how  Hulett  gets  his 
holdings  in  the  Barry  Ironworks. 
Across  the  valley  was  limestone.  A  lit- 
tle farther  down  coal  had  been  mined 
for  years.  That  was  all  we  wanted.  To- 
day, if  you  ever  go  there,  the  country 
will  look  as  monstrous  and  uncouth  as 
ever,  but  it  is  redeemed  by  the  red 
flames  of  blast  furnaces.  At  night  they 
look  like  the  pit  itself,  but  that  dis- 
jointed district  is  expressing  itself  in 
iron  and  steel.  All  in  all  it  seems  a 
natural  expression.  Can  you  work  out 
the  sequence?" 

Irving  stretched  his  long  legs  toward 
the  fire.  "I  think  I  can."  Then  he 
touched  the  bell. 

A  moment  later  a  tray  appeared. 
Irving  scribbled  a  signature  legible  only 
to  the  hall  porter.  "Let  us  start  at  the 
beginning.  'To  Hulett's  Aunt,' "  he 
said  quizzically. 

"To  my  Aunt,"  replied  Hulett. 

"To  your  admirable  Aunt,"  suggested 
Stevenson,  and  the  three  glasses  went  up 
together. 


Success,  honor,  fame — magic  words 
these,  that  make  the  fiery  blood  of  am- 
bition surge  to  your  brain.  But  forget 
not,  they  are  effects,  not  causes;  the 
reward  for  initiative,  patience,  industry 
— dreams  endowed  with  life,  vague  de- 
sires vitalized,  hopes  struggled  for.  It 
is  the  inexorable  law  of  compensation; 
he  wins  the  prize  who  pays  the  price. 
— Kuhn. 

The  thing  that's  called  enthusiasm  is 
wonderful  when  it  is  harnessed  and 
curbed.  Unchecked,  it  is  a  brother  to 
fussiness  and  a  cousin  to  frenzy.  Often 
it  exists  entirely  through  ignorance,  and 
only  experience  may  teach  the  childish- 
ness and  shame  of  it. — Thomas  D. 
Goodwin. 
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$50  an  Acre  from  Green  Peas 

Farmers  in  East  Elgin  Popularize  this  Paying  Crop 
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There  is  no  more  nutritious  or  ap- 
tizing  dish  in  winter  than  green  peas. 
The  Canadian  variety  of  vegetable 
peas  grown  largely  for  canning  is  ten- 
der, sweet,  palatable  and  bright  green 
in  color.  When  nicety  served  these 
peas  are  a  luxury  that  the  epicure  and 
the  fastidious  housewife  cannot  do 
without.  Green  peas  in  cans  are  im- 
ported from  Europe;  but  they  have  not 
the  same  satisfying  quality  as  those 
which  are  home  grown.  The  region  ly- 
ing along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
because  of  its  mild-  climate  and  abun- 
dant moisture  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  the  growing  of  the  finest 
quality  of  green  peas  for  human  food. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  Canadian 
green  pea  has  become  a  table  delicacy 
that  stands  in  high  favor  among  the 
well-to-do  classes. 

As  a  field  crop  peas,  whether  the  or- 
dinary field-pea  grown  as  feed  for  live 
stock  or  the  vegetable  pea  grown  for 
food  for  man,  are  unfortunately  unre- 
liable. The  weevils  sometimes  make 
great  inroads  on  them  and  sometimes 
also  the  season  is  against  their  best 
growth  consequently  they  do  not  al- 
ways return  to  the  farmer  adequate 
revenue  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  the 
labor  involved  in  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing them.  This  year,  however,  the 
East  Elgin  farmers  who  have  given  at- 
tention to  green  pea  growing  for  can- 
ning purposes  have  been  very  fortun- 
ate indeed.  Two  such  crops  as  have  just 
been  harvested  would  pay  for  the  land 
on  which  they  grew.  The  peas  have 
been  free  from  enemies,  the  pods  were 
abundant  and  well  filled  and  the  straw 
not  too  long. 

About  1,400  acres  of  green  peas  have 
been  harvested  during  July  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Aylmer,  Ontario.  The  can- 
ning factory  supplied  the  seed  free  and 
in  most  cases  did  the  cutting  with  a 
pea  harvester.  The  farmer-  supplied 
and  prepared  the  hind,  sowed  the  seed 
and  hauled  the  peas,  straw  and  all.  to 
the  factory  or  to  the  thresher.  Here 
the  loads  were  weighed  and  $30  a  ton 
paid  for  the  product. 

The  pea  crop  succeeds  on  a  variety 
of  soils.  Clay  loams,  especially  if  well 
supplied  with  lime,  are  best  adapted, 
but  excellent  crops  are  grown  on  rutin  r 
stiff  clays.  Light  sandy  and  gravelly 
Boils  are  not  so  well  adapted,  unless 
they  have  plenty  of  humus,  as  they  are 
liable  to  dry  out  and  become  hot. 
Careful  preparation  of  the  -oil  for  fcht 
pea  crop  is  essential.     Fall-ploughing 
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is  recommended.  This  favors  early 
sowing  the  following  spring,  which  is 
desirable,  and  exposes  the  stiffer  soils 
to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
winter's  freezing  and  thawing.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  land  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. It  is  the  practice  among  East 
Elgin  pea  growers  to  fall-plough  their 
corn  ground  and  sow  the  canning  fac- 
tory peas  the  following  spring.  The 
pea  crop  seems  to  fit  in  nicely  in  the 
rotation  between  corn  and  wheat.  A 
shallow  ploughed  pea  stubble  makes  an 
excellent  seed  bed  for  such  exacting 
crops  as  fall  wheat  and  clover.  The 
pea  gathers  the  free  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  the  amount  it  adds  to  the  soil 
during  its  period  of  growth  more  than 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Where  the  canning 
company  has  rented  land  and  grown 
crops  of  peas  on  it  continually  for  a 
period  of  years  it  has  been  found  advis- 
able to  apply  a  dressing  of  phosphatic 
manure,  either  superphosphate  or  a 
phosphatic  guano  at  the  rate  of  300  or 
400  pounds  per  acre.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  peas  do  not  con- 
tinue to  give  maximum  yields  if  grown 
year  after  year  on  the  same  ground. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  pick 
the  pods  containing  the  peas  by  hand 
labor  in  the  fields  and  deliver  these 
only  to  the  factory,  but  more  recently 
the  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  la- 
borers to  do  this  work  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  pea  threshers  that  successfully 
shell  and  separate  green  peas  from  the 
vines  has  led  to  delivering  the  w'nole 
crop  to  the  factory.    All  the  peas  grown 


in  a  single  neigborhood  mature  about 
the  same  time  and  the  crop  is  drawn  to 
the  factory  or  thresher  as  soon  as  cut. 
Anyone  who  chooses  may  draw  away 
the  green  straw.  In  most  cases  the  far- 
mers of  East  Elgin  have  learned  that 
this  straw  is  valuable  for  feed,  and  if 
possible  they  load  their  wagons  and  take 
back  with  them  as  much  of  the  green 
pea  straw  as  they  can  draw  away.  This 
straw  is  spread  on  the  land  and  allowed 
to  dry  or  cure  when  it  is  gathered  up 
and  stored  in  the  barns  for  winter  feed 
for  cows.  Many  cows  in  this  part  of 
the  country  will  be  fed  on  pea  straw  and 
hay  during  next  winter.  Pea  straw  is 
far  better  feed  for  sheep ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  average  farmer  of 
East  Elgin  that  there  Is  any  profit  in 
keeping  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  does  not 
like  sheep.  He  does  not  understand 
sheep  and  he  says  that  the  dogs  which 
are  running  about  make  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  Scottish  farmer's  "beast 
with  the  golden  hoof"  without  suffer- 
ing serious  loss. 

The  1,400  acres  of  canning  factory 
peas  yielded  approximately  2,500  tons, 
costing  in  all  $75,000.  In  some  in- 
stances the  farmers  had  15  to  20  acres 
each,  and  received  $50  to  $60  in  cash 
for  each  acre  harvested.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  many  East  Elgin  farmers  are 
this  year  smiling  over  their  pea  crop? 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  yield 
has  been  light,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
induce  some  of  the  more  aggressive 
dairymen  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
growing  of  peas  for  the  canning  fac- 
tory; but  next  season  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  men  who  will  be 
anxious  to  grow  peas  .  When  the  con- 
ditions are  right,  the  only  difficulty  in 


Farmers  teaming  the  green  peas  from  the  field. 
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growing  this  crop  is  that  it  must  be 
harvested  at  exactly  the  right  time  and 
linn  the  labor  of  loading  and  hauling 
the  green  peas  to  the  thresher  is  not  in- 
considerable- 

The  treatment  of  the  peas  on  reach- 
ing the  factory  is  an  interesting  pro- 
cess. The  peas  are  first  removed  from 
the  pods  by  the  thresher,  the  peas  and 
fragments  of  leaves,  pods  and  the  like, 
fall  on  a  broad     endless     rubber  belt, 


Delivering  the  green  peas  at   the  cannery. 


which  travels  up  an  inclined  plane, 
where  separation  by  gravity  takes  place, 
the  peas  rolling  down  into  a  trough, 
while  the  lighter  impurities  are  carried 
away  by  the  belt.  After  grading,  that 
is,  separation  by  sieves  into  peas  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  the  further  removal  of 
fragments  and  poor  peas,  washing  and 
blanching  or  scalding  takes  place.  In 
this  process  much  of  the  adherent  dust 
and  other  foreign  matter  is  removed, 
and  the  peas  pass  to  the  "filler"  where 
they  are  delivered  into  ^ans,  then  to  the 
"briner"  where  a  boiling  hot  solution 
and  salt  is  added.  The  cans  are  then 
sealed  and  are  ready  for  the  final  cook- 
ing process  or  sterilization.  This  is 
done  by  steam  pressure,  the  length  of 
time  being  determined  by  the  age  and 
quality  of  the  peas.  The  temperature 
and  time  given  varies,  usually  ranging 
from  230  to  240  degrees  for  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  After  the  sterilizing  is 
completed  the  cans  are  cooled  and  the 
labels  put  on.  They  are  packed  in 
boxes  and  placed  in  the  store  rooms 
which  are  kept  at  an  even  temperature 
until  they  are  shipped. 


"Prelude,"  the  New  Wheat 

A  New  Variety  Which  at  Present  is  Being  Experimented  With 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Saunders,  cerealist  for 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  who  discovered 
and  introduced  Marquis  wheat,  which 
is  superior  in  yield  and  ripens  from  four 
to  12  days  earlier  than  Red  Fife,  said  in 
the  course  of  an  interview  in  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  that  his  chief  work  now  is 
pushing  the  wheat  line  north  by  devel- 
oping grain  of  early  ripening  quality. 
He  is  also  bending  his  efforts  to  pro- 
duce wheat  adapted  to  dry  farming  con- 
ditions of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
western  prairies. 

"Our  experiments,  however,  have  not 
reached  a  point  to  warrant  announcing 
definite  results,"  he  said.  "There  is  a 
tremendous  lot  of  work  involved  in  this, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  experimenting  with  not  less  than 
250  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Tests 
also  are  being  made  with  150  varieties 
of  barley.  Some  of  these  are  beardless. 
We  hope  to  have  something  of  value  to 
the  farmers  in  the  west  in  these  lines 
before  long." 

Marquis  wheat,  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  various  parts  of  western 
Canada,  is  beardless,  resembling  Red 
Fife  in  growth.  It  has  shorter  and 
stiffer  straw  and  is  better  adapted  to  the 
black  soil  districts  of  Northern  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  than 
Red  Fife,  but  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
heavy  clay  and  lighter  rainfall  of  the 
southern  portions  of  the  prairie  coun- 
try. The  grain  weighs  a  pound  a  bush- 
el heavier  than  Red  Fife  and  yields 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  more  per  acre. 


The  best  yield  yet  reached  was  53 
bushels  an  acre  on  a  five-acre  plot  at 
Indian  Head  farm.  An  important  fea- 
ture is  that  the  kernel  is  held  more  se- 
curely in  the  head  than  in  the  case  of 
Red  Fife. 

The  origin  of  Marquis  wheat  is  not 
definitely  known.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Saunders  in  1900,  shortly  after  he 
had  charge  of  the  cereal  work  at  the 
experimental  farm,  among  a  number  of 
samples  resulting  from  experiments  in 
(  ross  fertilization,  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  years.  In  appearance 
and  characteristics  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  cross  between  Red  Fife  and  an  Indian 
wheat,  known  commercially  as  Hard 
Red  Calcutta,  It  was  first  grown  on  the 
Indian  Head  farm  in  1907,  which  was 
a  had  year  for  rust. 

The  Marquis  wheat  showed  such  su- 
periority in  results  that  it  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  it  out  by  general  distribu- 
tion and  growth.  In  1908  it  was  grown 
on  other  experimental  farms,  and  in 
1000  and  since  that  time,  1,500  five- 
pound  samples  have  been  distributed 
free  to   farmers. 

The  prizes  which  have  been  taken  by 
Marquis  wheat  in  open  competition 
with  all  others  and  the  acceptance  of 
its  special  qualities  by  farmers  gener- 
ally may  be  considered  as  having  fin- 
ally established  its  value.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  earlier  and  larger  yielding 
wheat  of  high  quality  not  only  adds 
value  to  every  acre  of  land  in  that  part 
of  the  prairie  west  for  which  it  is  speci- 


ally adapted,  but  its  earlier  ripening 
quality  pushes  the  line  of  wheat  produc- 
tion correspondingly  further  north  and 
creates  a  new  wheat  area,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased bread  consumption  of  the 
world. 

Not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  Marquis  wheat,  Dr.  Saunders  carried 
on  other  experiments,  from  which  he 
believes  he  has  secured  a  wheat  that 
will  push  the  lines  of  wheat  production 
still  further  north  by  reason  of  its  still 
earlier  ripening  qualities.  This  new 
wheat  he  has  named  the  Prelude.  It 
is  the  result  of  careful  cross  fertiliza- 
tion under  his  own  direction.  While 
the  Marquis  is  a  discovery  of  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, the  Prelude  is  his  creation.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  crosses:  First, 
La'dgo  and  White  Fife,  producing  Al- 
pha, then  Alpha  and  Hard  Red  Cal- 
cutta, producing  Fraser;  then  Fraser 
and  Gehun,  a  very  early  Indian  wheat, 
produced  the  Prelude. 

The  Prelude  is  still  experimental, 
while  the  Marquis  is  an  established  suc- 
cess. The  variety  was  demonstrated  in 
1907  at  the  central  experimental  farm 
at  Ottawa.  The  branch  farms  in  the 
western  provinces  started  growing  it 
in  1911.  In  1912  it  was  grown  experi- 
mentally at  20  different  points,  includ- 
ing the  experimental  farms.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five-pound  samples 
have  been  distributed  free  this  year. 
Next  year  there  will  be  distribution  by 
sale  from  the  farms  in  two  to  five  bushel 
lots,  in  addition  to  the  free  distribution 
in  five-pound  parcels. 

The  grain  of  the  Prelude  is  very  hard, 
of  red  color,  and  averages  a  pound  a 
bushel  heavier  than  Marquis,  or  two 
pounds  a  bushel  heavier  than  Red  Fife. 
The  straw  is  short.  It  is  only  adapted  to 
the  region  of  black  soil  and  sufficient 
rainfall  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
prairie  west.  It  ripens  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Marquis  and  three  weeks  earlier 
than  Red  Fife.  It  is  a  bearded  wheat 
and  there  is  a  down  on  the  chaff.  Dr. 
Saunders  reports  that  in  northern  Al- 
berta it  should  be  fit  to  cut  on  August 
20  in  a  backward  season.  At  Ottawa 
it  is  cut  in  July,  and  at  Indian  Head,  in 
Saskatchewan,  it  is  cut  early  in  Aug- 
ust. 

The  bread-making  strength  of  the 
Prelude  is  superior  to  that  of  Red  Fife, 
but  in  color  it  has  a  slight  yellow  tinge, 
while  Marquis  and  Fife  are  perfectly 
white.  The  yield  is  lighter  than  either 
Marquis  or  Red  Fife.  The  largest 
yield  yet  reported  is  42  bushels  per 
acre,  at  Indian  Head,  as  against  Mar- 
quis 53. 

Eleven  acres  of  Prelude  wheat  on  the 
experimental  farm  near  Lacombe,  south 
of  Edmonton,  was  in  full  head  on  July 
7,  while  at  Camrose  the  stand  was  40 
inches  in  height,  in  full  head  and  part- 
ly in  blossom  .  It  was  sown  April  21 
on  fallow. 
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Where  Apples  Make  Big  Dividends 

New  Brunswick's  Awakening  Means  Big  Red  Apples 


WITH  THE  completion  of  our  first 
trans-continental  railway,  a  tide  of  emi- 
gration set  in  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Canada  to  the  new  country  opened  up 
in  the  West.  New  Brunswick  had  its 
share  in  this  movement,  and  to-day 
many  of  her  sons  fill  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  North  West  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Now,  however,  the  Cana- 
dian west  is  able,  to  look  after  itself, 
and  New  Brunswickers  are  beginning  to 
discover  their  own  country.  Up  to 
within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
lumbering  has  been  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  people  through  the  coun- 
try, and  it  has  often  been  said  by  those 
who  took  only  a  cursory  glance  at  pre- 
vailing conditions,  that  the  province 
was  not  adapted  for  farming. 

Here  and  there,  however,  would  be 
found  a  farmer  who  had  started  in  on  a 
business  basis,  and  had  made  a  success 
of  his  work.  These  pioneers,  standing 
as  object  lessons  before  the  people,  have 
no  doubt  had  a  great  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  better  conditions  as  regards 
the  product  of  the  soil. 

Every  rural  resident  has  a  farm  of 
some  kind,  but  farming  on  a  business 
or  scientific  basis,  was,  until  quite  re- 
cently, almost  unknown.  A  man  who 
knew  little  about  anything  in  particu- 
lar, so  long  as  he  had  a  good  frame  and 
a  brawny  arm,  was  supposed  to  be  good 
enough  to  run  the  farm.  Nearly  every 
farm  also  had  its  orchard,  if  so  it  might 
be  termed.  In  many  cases  it  was  a 
small  collection  of  apple  trees,  dug  up 
along  the  road  side,  the  fences,  or  in 
the   pasture,   where   they   had   sprung 
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Editor's  Note. — Many  readers  in 
other  provinces  will  be  personally  fami- 
liar with  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
whose  farm  home  is  in  New  Brunswick, 
that  rapidly  expanding  province  down 
by  the  Eastern  sea.  In  previous  ar- 
ticles, Farmer's  Magazine  has  told  of 
the  possibilities  of  that  province;  in 
fact  we  were  one  of  the  first  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  stories  of  the  apples  of 
the  St.  John  Eiver  Valley,  whose  wealth 
of  flavor  and  color  has  been  attested 
repeatedly  since.  To  all  farmers  in  the 
province  there  is  only  one  call  just  now, 
and  that  is  to  open  your  eyes  and  be- 
hold the  legions  of  opportunities  that 
bristle  in  the  morning  mists  of  your 
own  wealthy  province. 


from  the  seed,  set  in  a  more  or  less 
formal  group  in  one  corner  of  the  mow- 
ing field.  As  these  fields  were  generally 
left  in  unbroken  sod  for  half  a  genera- 
tion, there  was  not  much  encourage- 
ment for  the  fruit  trees  to  grow  or  pro- 
duce fruit.  Of  course  an  inferior  crop 
of  inferior  fruit  was  the  result.  Where 
there  was  more  fruit  than  the  family 
needed  for  immediate  use,  either  the 
best  appearing  of  the  crop  was  sold  in 
town  for  cooking  purposes  or  the  most 
inferior  was  quartered  and  dried  and 
sold  in  that  form. 

The  organization  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Fruit  Growers'  Association  nine 
years  ago  was  the  first  coming  together 
of  the  fruit  growers  for  mutual  en- 
lightenment and  the  extension  of  the 


orcharding  business.  With  the  coming 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Turney  as  Provincial 
Horticulturist  and  his  election  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, came  however  the  real  awakening 
of  the  province  as  to  its  possibilities  in 
the  fruit  industry.  Exhibitions  were 
held  in  St.  John  in  the  fall  of  1910 
and  1911,  and  they  created  a  mild  sen- 
sation among  the  people  of  the  province 
as  well  as  with  visitors  from  other  parts. 
It  was  not  dreamed,  even  by  those  who 
thought  that  they  knew  the  province 
very  well,  that  such  a  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  could  be  gathered  together. 
Apples  in  a  multitude  of  varieties  and 
splendid  in  their  size  and  color  met  the 
wondering  eye,  and  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  saw  these  exhibits,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  fruit  industry.  Exhibi- 
tions were  held  in  St.  John  in  the  fall 
of  1910  and  1911,  and  they  created  a 
mild  sensation  among  the  people  of  the 
province  as  well  as  with  visitors  from 
other  parts.  It  was  not  dreamed,  even 
by  those  who  thought  that  they  knew 
the  province  very  well,  that  such  a 
quantity  of  excellent  fruit  could  be 
gathered  together.  Apples  in  a  multi- 
tude of  varieties  and  splendid  in  their 
size  and  color  met  the  wondering  eye, 
and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw 
these  exhibits,  the  possibilities  of  the 
province  in  the  line  of  fruit  growing, 
were  at  once  established.  Were  they  as 
good  as  could  be  produced  in  other  parts 
of  Canada?  Aye,  no  other  province 
could  excel,  and  with  many  varieties, 
none  could  equal. 

The  conditions  of  climate  u'ive  a  color 
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Mr.  Peter's  golden  russet  orchard. 


Generous  bloom  in  Queen's  County. 
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which  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in 
Canada  and  the  flavor  is  at  the  top 
notch.  Nova  Scotia  formerly  prided 
herself  on  the  good  old  Bishop  Pippin, 
but  residents  of  that  province  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  article  exhib- 
ited, with  its  beautiful  clean  golden  skin 
and  symmetrical  form,  was  far  ahead  of 
their  home  product.  The  lovely  old 
l'ameuse,  that  joy  of  Quebec  province, 
was  rivalled  by  the  product  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  sea,  while  the  Mcintosh  was 
declared  by  the  Dominion  Horticultur- 
ist to  be  grown  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  Dud- 
leys, Kings,  Greenings  and  many  other 
varieties,  the  equal  of  anything  of  the 
kind  grown  elsewhere,  were  shown  in 
abundance.  The  quality  is  here  all 
right,  but  alas,  not  the  quantity. 
Thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  im- 
ported for  home  consumption,  and  this 
is  why  the  market  here  is  better  for 
many  years  to  come,  than  in  other  parts 
where  apples  are  grown  in  greater  quan- 
tities. There  are  a  few  orchards  in  the 
province  of  ample  proportions,  but 
most  of  them  are  small,  and  have  been 
planted  simply  as  a  side  show  to  the 
general  farming. 

The  fruit  growing  area  of  the  prov- 
ince is  not  confined  to  any  one  district. 
Along  the  valleys  of  the  St.  John  river, 
the  St.  Croix,  the  Petitcodiac  and  others 
of  the  larger  streams,  are  lands  specially 
adapted  to  fruit,  but  these  districts  have 
by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  good  fruit 
land. 

In  all  parts  of  the  province  apples 
have  been  successfully  grown.  The  late 
Francis  Peabody  Sharp  was  a  pioneer 
in  orchard  work  in  the  north,  introduc- 
ing and  originating  excellent  fruit  in 
Carleton  county,  while  about  the  same 
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Bishop  Pippins  in  bloom  at  Queenston, 
St.  John  Kiver  Valley,  N.B. 

time  the  late  Joseph  Donald  did  similar 
work  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  prov- 
ince, educating  the  people  of  Charlotte 
county  in  the  production  of  good  fruit. 
In  this  section  the  proximity  of  the  salt 
water  lessens  the  rigor  of  the  winters, 
and  some  of  the  more  tender  apples  do 
better  than  in  other  sections.  In  Deer 
Island,  in  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
plums  spring  and  grow  from  the  seed 
along  the  fences  as  apples  do  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  New  Brunswick,  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing,  which  may  be  set  to 
new  orchards,  and  there  are  also  very 
many  old  orchards  which  with  proper 
handling  can  be  made  profitable. 

As  an  object  lesson  to  the  people,  the 
provincial  government,  through  the 
Horticulturist,  lias  taken  over  parts  of 
several  old  orchards,  pruned,  sprayed 
and  cultivated  them,  and  has  kept  strict 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 
In  one  of  these  in  Albert  countv,  for 


the  years  1911  and  1912,  the  average 
net  profit  from  these  old  trees  was 
$130.58  per  year,  or  26  per  cent,  on  the 
owner's  valuation  of  Ms-orchard  at  $500 
per  acre.  It  is  rather  a  striking  con- 
trast, that  the  balance  of  the  orchard 
showed  only  an  average  profit  of  $25.01, 
or  5%  on  the  valuation.  In  another 
orchard,  in  Sunbury  county,  for  the  two 
years,  the  average  profit  was  $131.40 
or  33%  on  a  valuation  of  $400  per  acre. 
In  a  York  county  orchard,  the  owner's 
valuation  was  $300  per  acre  and  the 
average  profit  wTas  $215.15  per  acre  or 
72%  on  the  value.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
varieties  of  apples  were  not  of  the  best, 
but  such  as  happened  to  be  in  the  or- 
chard. 

There  are  twenty-three  illustration 
orchards  in  the  province  under  the  care 
of  the  Horticulturist.  These  are  fairly 
distributed  in  order  to  test  the  hardi- 
ness and  productiveness  of  a  number  of 
varieties  of  apples  in  various  sections. 
Sixteen  of  these  orchards  are  now  in 
bearing  and  thus  yielding  information 
to  the  department.  Orchard  survey 
work  in  several  sections  has  also  secured 
a  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  the  Hor- 
ticulturist is  now  in  a  position  to  advise 
and  assist  intending  planters. 

Some  extensive  orchard  planting  has 
been  done  in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
n lore  especially  in  Queen's,  sunbury 
and  York  counties,  two  companies  hav- 
ing  planted  over  6,000  trees  each,  while 
in  all  parts  many  orchards  of  a  few  hun- 
dred trees  are  being  set.  This  newT  work 
is  increasing  year  after  year,  and  more 
care  is  being  bestowed  on  existing  or- 
chards, and  in  a  few  years  New  Bruns- 
wick should  rank  among  the  extensive 
producers  of  the  best  of  apples. 


The  Eternal  Triangle 

A  True  Story  of  a  Triumph  of  Science  and  Courage 


ROBERT  McINTOSH  was  happy.  As 
he  sat  in  his  chair  before  the  grate,  the 
little  tongues  of  flame  which  leaped  in 
playful  glee  from  the  crackling  legs,  re- 
flected a  new  light  on  his  stolid  face 
and  the  warmth  of  a  new  joy  shone  in 
his  brown  eyes.  He  was  experiencing 
for  the  first  time  what  it  was  to  be  the 
"proud"  possessor  of  a  son  and  what- 
ever his  thoughts  were,  as  he  watched 
the  pink  bundle,  they  did  not  seem  to 
be  burdened  with  the  responsibility  that 
makes  men's  shoulders  stoop  and  their 
hair  grow  gray. 

He  breathed  a  big  sigh  of  pity  and 
tenderness  as  his  face  turned  to  the  al- 
cove at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  There, 
in  apparent  slumber,  the  young  mother 
lay  with  a  patient  neighbor  woman  at 
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her  side.  Her  pale  sweet  face  bearing 
the  marks  of  recent  pain  was  now  calm 
in  the  repose  of  the  new  joy  and  as 
her  eyes  opened  and  met  those  of  her 
husband,  their  hearts  throbbed  with 
mutual  thankfulness  and  then  their  lips 
met  in  a  long  embrace. 

Robert  Mcintosh,  a  young  and  pros- 
perous farmer  had  only  a  year  ago  won 
the  pretty  and  popular  Betty  Webster, 
who  was  loved  by  old  and  young  along 
the  whole  Valley  side-road.  The  year 
was  now  crowned  with  happiness  and 
Robert's  heart  swelled  and  a  great  lump 
rose  in  his  throat  when  he  realized  how 
far  down  into  the  dark  valley  she  had 


descended  to  bring  him  his  baby-boy. 
But  the  worst  was  over  and  anxiety 
could  flee  with  the  morning. 

Truly,  it  is  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens. Who  could  believe  that  trouble 
lurked  beneath  such  a  peaceful  surface. 
The  mother  opened  her  tired  eyes  and 
inquired  for  her  baby,  her  mouth  wras 
parched  and  as  Robert  returned  with  a 
glass  of  water  he  was  horrified  to  find 
her  writhing  and  twisting  in  a  con- 
vulsion. Her  face  twitched,  her  lips 
became  blue  and  her  whole  frame  heav- 
ed and  tossed.  It  was  as  if  the  great 
dam  in  control  of  the  motor  activities 
had  been  swept  away  and  she  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  flood. 

He  stood  a  moment,  paralyzed  and 
then  in  a  frenzy  seized  the  receiver  and 
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summoned  the  old  doctor  who  so  re- 
cently had  departed  leaving  his  patient 
in  a  favorable  condition. 

Terror  again  reigned  where  peace  had 
but  a  moment  ago  held  sway,  all  was 
suppressed  excitement.  Their  faces 
showed  the  turmoil  of  their  souls  but  no 
word  of  fear  passed 
their  lips  as  they 
bathed  her  set  face 
and  rubbed  her 
tired  limbs. 

"Betty,  dear  Bet- 
ty," he  whispered 
close  to  her  ear ;  but 
the  face  remained 
passive. 

Would  the  doctor 
never  come?  Those 
minutes  which  usu- 
ally were  so  light 
and  nimble  now 
seemed  long  dark 
ages,  until  a  distant 
rumble  of  wheels 
sounded  through 
the  calm  night  air 
and  soon  the  old 
doctor  with  deep 
concern  on  his  kind 
face  silently  entered 
the  room.  This  girl 
was  dear  to  him. 
Had  he  not  ushered 
her  into  this  world 
and  been  her  own 
godfather?  In  a 
trice  his  hypoder- 
mic syringe  shot  the 
soothing  drug  into 
the  system  so  over- 
powered with  the 
poison.  Quietly  and 
patiently  they  work- 
ed and  gradually 
the  mother  became 
calm  .  But  it  was  a 
different  calm  that 
now  settled  upon 
her.  Her  breath- 
ing, quiet  and  rest- 
ful before  was  more 
labored,  the  face  was 
deathly  pale  and 
she  could  not  be 
roused.  Those 
around  did  not  un- 
derstand. Thev 
merely  read  their 
answer  in  the  doc- 
tor's face.  Too  well 
he  knew  that  sign. 
Slowly  and  surely 
she  was  sinking  to 

the  calmness  of  coma  from  which  so 
many  never  awake. 

He  left  the  room  and  beckoned  the 
young  husband  to  follow.  It  was  al- 
ways his  way  to  tell  the  truth  which, 
while  it  often  gave  pain,  seemed  to  him 
kinder  than  deception. 


Robert  needed  no  word.  He  saw  it 
in  the  old  man's  face.  He  felt  it  in 
the  kindly  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"Do  you  mean? "  he  breathed 

out. 

"It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  give 


It  creaked,  a  shiver  went  through  its  timbers,  and  then  a  terrible  crash  resounded  on 

the  night  air." 


you  hope.     She  is  sinking  fast." 

And  then  the  flood  gates  of  emotion 
burst  forth,  and  the  man  accustomed 
to  face  the  trials  of  life  with  a  stolidity 
born  in  his  Scotch  blood  cried  out — 
"My  God!  must  I  lose  her — my  Betty. 
Can  we  do  nothing-    nothing.   It  can't 


be  possible.  No,  no  doctor,  don't  tell 
me  you  can't.  You  must — Must  I 
say,"  and  his  voice  rose  to  one  of  com- 
mand. 

He  was  pleading  again  and  then  his 
great  brawny  arms  were  crossed  on  his 
chest  in  despair  and  his  frame  shook 
with  one  dry  sob 
after  another. 

The  old  doctor 
listened  with  a 
sympathy  made 
keener  by  years  of 
experience.  The 
people  of  this  val- 
ley dearly  loved 
him  for  his  friend- 
ship and  help  in 
times  of  distress. 
How  often  had  he 
felt  the  limit  of 
mere  earthly  power 
and  now  this 
stricken  man  stood 
before  him  as  if  he 
and  he  alone  held 
the  keys  of  life  and 
death. 

"There  is  a 
chance,"  said  he, 
"if  we  can  get  Dr. 
Bryans,  of  Valley- 
ville,  but  we  must 
act  quickly.  He 
may  be  able  to  do 
something." 

The  mention  of 
this  names  gave 
Robert  new  hope. 
The  memory  of  that 
eventful  day  was 
still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  when  the  sec- 
tion of  the  new 
barn  at  McKillop's 
raising  had  col- 
lapsed and  pinned 
down  four  of  his 
neighbors.  How 
they  had  admired 
the  skill  and  preci- 
sion with  which  Dr. 
Bryans  worked  that 
day.  He  was  thirty 
miles  away,  but  the 
idea  was  no  sooner 
originated  thui  the 
wires  rang  out  the 
summons  to  the 
man  who  held  their 
last  hope. 

And  now  let  us 
take  a  passing 
glance  at  the  life  of 
old  doctor  who  had  resigned  himself 
to  watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  coma- 
tose  mother.  What  a  story  was  written 
behind  that  strong  face.  For  forty 
mmi's  he  had  been  at  the  call  of  the 
valley  people  and  now  with  eye  dim- 
med and  hand  unsteady  he  felt  that 
soon  he  in ust  lay  down  his  active  bur- 
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den  of  life.  Big  of  frame  and  sturdy 
of  spirit  he  had  braved  floods  and 
storms  to  battle  with  the  grim  mon- 
ster. He  visited  alike  the  mansion 
and  the  hovel  and  many  a  sleepless 
night  had  he  spent  in  fighting  for  that 
uncertain  spark  called  life 

But  to-night  he  realized  that  a  young- 
er and  a  steadier  hand  was  required  and 
he  had  called  the  man  who  above  all 
others  he  knew  to  be  capable  and  pains- 
taking. Dr.  Bryans  had  worked  under 
him  as  a  student  and  he  had  experi- 
enced great  joy  in  watching  the  latent 
powers  of  the  young  practitioner  unfold 
themselves  before  his  eyes. 


All  unconscious  of  the  near  tragedy 
in  human  life  and  the  great  part  he  was 
to  play  in  it  Dr.  Thomas  Bryans  lay  in 
deep  slumber.  Only  an  hour  ago  he 
had  thrown  himself,  weary,  on  his  bed 
in  his  cosy  room  above  his  office.  It 
was  cosy  indeed.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  college  pictures  and  banners  of 
college  days.  The  "blue  and  white"  of 
Toronto  and  the  red,  white  and  black 
of  the  medical  pennant  had  prominent 
places. 

Magazines  lay  on  the  couch  where 
cushions  were  piled  in  disorderly  com- 
fort. On  the  foot  of  his  bed  lay 
"Dutchie,"  a  little  white  Pomeranian, 
his  inseparable  companion. 

Tom  Bryans  was  big,  standing  over 
six  feet,  and  with  an  athletic  frame. 
Blue  eyes  were  set  in  a  strong  face  which 
could  light  up  with  a  genuine  Irish 
smile  or  change  to  an  expression  of 
tender  sympathy.  It  is  of  passing  in- 
terest to  note  that  he  was  not  only 
high  in  the  honor  list  of  his  class  but 
had  won  his  colors  on  the  rugby  grid- 
iron. He  had  graduated  from  Toronto 
medical  college  four  years  before, 
spending  the  first  two  with  Dr.  Brown 
who  could  indeed  be  intrusted  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  shaping  of  his  subse- 
quent career.  He  had  won  the  old  doc- 
tor's heart  and  had  gone  to  his  new 
field  with  the  invaluable  training  which 
the  old  man's  forty  long  years  had  given 
him. 

The  little  extension  bell  from  the  tele- 
phone buzzed  but  the  sleeping  form  did 
not  move. 

"Dutchie"  pricked  up  his  sharp  lit- 
tle ears,  and  giving  a  short  bark,  moved 
up  and  licked  his  master's  cheek.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  again  the  bell 
sounded. 

Slipping  on  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  he  went  down  to  receive  the 
message.  Immediately  he  became  all 
eagerness  and  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness and  quietness  his  grip  was  packed. 
His  raincoat,  cap  and  gloves  were  in 
readiness  and  in  almost  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  was  at  the  door 
of  his  garage.     As  the  engine  caught 


up  its  cycle  in  response  to  the  quick 
crank  little  Dutchie  leaped  lightly  to  his 
accustomed  place,  the  young  doctor 
sprang  in  after  him,  backed  the  ma- 
chine out  and  took  the  road  to  his  goal 
just  thirty  miles  away. 

What  a  night!  It  seemed  as  if  nat- 
ure were  determined  to  aid  him  in  his 
flight  to  that  house  of  anguish.  Every 
diamond  in  the  heavens  seemed  to  spar- 
kle with  unusual  brilliancy.  The  moon 
had  passed  its  zenith  and  already  far  on 
the  wane  seemed  to  warn  the  traveller 
that  he  must  hurry.  Did  he  need  any 
urging?  Human  lives  were  hanging 
in  the  balance.     That  was  enough 

Even  now,  he  had  turned  into  the 
last  ten  miles,  the  country  he  knew  so 
well  when  he  was  with  Dr.  Brown,  and 
he  urged  his  machine  to  its  utmost.  On 
he  drove  past  many  familiar  landmarks. 
Yonder  lay  the  dim  outline  of  the  home 
where  he  had  watched  a  whole  silent 
night  while  the  sire  passed  the  crisis  of 
dire  pneumonia. 

Over  the  hill  where  the  night  breeze 
whispered  in  the  poplars  was  the  little 
home  where  he  had  placed  the  silver 
tube  in  the  little  girl's  wind-pipe  when 
her  throat  became  closed  with  the  deadly 
laryngeal  diptheria.  To  him,  as  he 
sped  noiselessly  along,  every  home 
seemed  to  have  its  share  of  sorrow. 

Another  two  miles — On  the  left,  the 
winding  river  Nith  coursed  among  its 
picturesque  flats. 

Ahead  of  him  loomed  the  big  bridge. 
He  had  slowed  down  to  pass  it  more 
leisurely ;  but  as  his  lights  searched  out 
the  approach  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
thrust  on  his  emergency  brake  and 
brought  the  car  to  a  stand-still  .  The 
big  wooden  structure  was  condemned 
and  barred  from  the  public. 

What  would  he  do?  To  turn  back 
meant  miles  and  he  would  be  too  late. 
He  climbed  over  the  obstruction  and 
gazed  at  the  tottering  abutment  and 
then  at  the  dark  sullen  water  beneath. 
He  could  not  ford  it.  He  hesitated  but 
a  moment.  He  would  risk  it.  Pulling 
down  the  bars  at  both  ends  he  climbed 
into  his  car  backed  it  for  a  distance, 
then  opening  the  throttle  this  man  of 
reckless  abandon  dashed  onward  with 
determination  on  every  feature.  With 
a  great  bound  he  was  on  it. 

It  creaked,  a  shiver  went  through  its 
timbers  and  then  a  terrible  crash  re- 
sounded on  the  night  air.  The  first 
section  had  collapsed  as  with  lightning 
speed  he  reached  the  other  side  just 
as  the  whole  structure  settled  below  the 
level  of  the  road.  Those  few  seconds 
with  death  so  close  thrilled  him,  but 
danger  escaped  is  soon  forgotten  and 
after  putting  up  the  bar  he  sped  again 
into  the  misty  haze  that  overhung  the 
valley. 


Since  the  call  had  been  given  the 
baby  had  suddenly  been  stricken  with 
that  rare  and  fatal  disease,  hemorrage 
of  the  new-born.  His  cries  had  been 
unheeded  during  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  mother's  sudden  illness  and  when 
the  old  nurse  bent  over  the  tiny  form 
she  found  the  face  and  body  bathed  in 
blood  and  the  wee  feet  were  drawn  up 
as  if  in  pain.  What  could  they  do?  This 
double  calamity  was  almost  more  than 
the  father  could  bear.  With  drawn  face 
he  walked  from  bed  to  cot  and  from  cot 
to  bed  in  an  agony  of  mingled  sus- 
pense and  despair,  imploring  the  old 
man  to  save  them. 

A  dozen  times  he  hurried  to  the  door 
to  gaze  up  the  road  from  whence  his 
help  must  come.  After  what  seemed 
an  endless  time  the  glare  of  the  wel- 
come lights  was  seen  around  the  corner 
and  soon  the  panting  car  came  to  a 
stop  in  the  yard. 

The  two  physicians  met  with  a  long 
hand  clasp  which  had  a  world  of  mean- 
ing. It  made  the  old  man  quiver  with 
emotion  and  the  younger  thrill  with 
an  inspiration  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 

The  two  spent  but  a  moment  in  con- 
sultation and  then  all  was  activity.  He 
gave  his  orders  with  a  clearness  and  de- 
cision that  meant  obedience.  The  old 
doctor  placed  a  curved  bistuary  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  made  a 
saline  solution.  The  younger  whispered 
to  the  father,  who  in  a  trice  threw  his 
coat  off,  and  rolled  up  his  sleeve.  A 
bandage  was  loosely  tied  around  the 
arm  in  order  to  have  the  veins  swell, 
then  he  skilfully  inserted  the  large  hy- 
podermic into  the  vein  at  the  elbow  and 
drew  from  him  the  healthy  vitalizing 
fluid  which  was  to  save  his  boy  and  in- 
serted it  into  the  muscles  of  the  dying 
child's  back.  It  was  a  race,  with  a  life 
at  stake  and  who  could  forecast  the  re- 
sult? Four  times  did  the  father  feel 
the  sharp  tang  of  the  hypodermic 
needle,  and  four  times  did  the  warm 
blood  flow  into  the  child.  Then  he 
stood  up  straight.  He  had  done  all  he 
could. 

Now  for  the  mother.  In  a  moment 
he  was  ready.  Her  arm  was  bandaged, 
the  vein  entered  by  the  bistuary  and  the 
red  stream  flowed  into  the  waiting  ves- 
sel. He  allowed  it  to  run  until  he  had 
collected  eighteen  ounces  and  then 
stemmed  the  tide.  He  had  by  his  very 
presence  inspired  them  with  hope,  but 
now  they  could  already  see  the  change. 
She  breathed  deeply  and  opened  her 
eyes  but  they  stared  into  vacancy.  Like 
lightning  the  deft  fingers  of  the  physi- 
cian moved.  He  entered  the  needle  at- 
tached to  the  saline  solution  and  allowed 
the  warm  invigorating  fluid  to  find  its 
way  into  the  poisoned  system.  The  old 
doctor  was  astounded  at  the  coolness 
and  decision  of  this  young  giant.  His 
(Continued  on  Page  57.) 
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Manitoba   is   an   ideal   place   for   general   farming.     When    trees,   good   buildings   and   animals  are  introduced  into  every  neighborhood, 

scenes  like  this  will  spell  prosperity. 

$2,000,000  for  Manitoba  Farmers 

Prices  for  Produce  Should  Tempt  Manitoba  Mixed  Farming 


THE  crying  need  in  Manitoba,  as  well 
as  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  is  for  more 
mixed  farming.  This  seems  like  a 
truism  but  let  us  look  at  Manitoba's 
import  bills  and  her  possibilities.  Wheat 
is  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give 
bread  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  a  great 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  pota- 
toes are  always  a  bumper  and  exporting 
crop,  but  the  rest  of  the  food  that  the 
people  of  Manitoba  need,  other  coun- 
tries have  to  be  called  upon  to  supply. 

This  seems  incredible  in  a  country 
where  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
length  of  summer  days,  with  alternate 
sunshine  and  rain,  make  the  growing  of 
vegetables  and  the  raising  of  poultry 
and  other  live  stock  so  easy,  especially 
where  there  is  an  ever  ready  market,  but 
it  is  a  fact.         , 

At  the  Winnipeg  market  this  morn- 
ing I  went  to  each  meat,  vegetable  and 
dairy  produce  stall  and  asked  where 
the  food  came  from  and  how  much  it 
cost.  The  poultry  was  all  imported, 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  cost  the  re- 
tail buyer  28  cents  a  pound.  Beef,  veal, 
pork  and  mutton  were  nearly  all  im- 
ported. Rest  cuts  of  beef  were  selling 
for  30  cents  a  pound,  and  the  lowesl 
priced  meat  was  a  part  of  the  veal  that 
was  sold  for  17  cents  a  pound.  Pota- 
toes were  Manitoba  grown,  as  also  were 
the  lettuce  and  small  onions.  Last  fall's 
beets,  carrots  and  onions  were  all  im- 
ported and  were  sold  for  10  cents  a 
pound.  There  was  asparagus,  imported 
for  25  cents  a  little  bunch  of  ten  tips. 


By  E.  B.  B.  REESOR 


Editor's  Note. — The  pinch  of  high 
prices  is  already  being  felt  in  our  cities. 
The  homes  of  the  working  man  are 
denied  free  use  of  health-giving  vege- 
tables, small  fruits,  honey  and  dairy 
products,  for  the  reason  that  the  wage 
of  $2  to  $3  a  day  will  not  leave  a  big 
surplus  for  food  after  the  clothing,  rent 
and  fuel  bills  for  a  family  are  settled. 
Thousands  in  all  big  centres  live  on  the 
ragged  edge,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
pay  envelope  to-day  would  send  them 
to  the  street  to-morrow.  This  article 
deals  with  the  possibilities  for  these 
workers  to  make  a  big  and  happier  liv- 
ing on  the  rural  rich  soils,  especially  of 
Manitoba.  The  rural  population  of  this 
prairie  province  has  fallen  from  73  per 
cent,  of  its  total  population  in  1891  to 
56  per  cent,  in  1911.  No  one  can  blame 
farmers  for  making  money  from  wheat, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
could  make  more  and.  surer  money  from 
mixed  farming,  if  they  had  the  cour- 
age to  go  at  it. 


cauliflower  for  30  and  40  cents  each, 
according  to  the  size;  tomatoes,  25  cents 
;i  pound.  New  carrots  and  beets,  four 
tiny  ones  for  10  cents;  apples,  three 
pounds  for  25  cents;  eggs,  25  cents  a 
dozen :  butter,  dairy,  30  cents  a  pound ; 
creamery,  40  cents  a  potind.  I  asked 
the  market  stall  keepers  if  even  during 
the  summer  months  the  Manitoba  home 
market  ever  supplied  the  demand  for 
fresh  garden  stun,  and  they  said  "no." 
The   Province  of  Manitoba   has   an 


area  of  161,414,758  acres  and  5,000,000 
acres  of  this  land  is  planted  to  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax  and  general  crops.  The 
population  of  Manitoba  is  about  600,- 
000  people,  but  with  all  the  arable  land 
and  the  comparatively  few  people  there 
is  not  sufficient  general  food  stuff  grown 
or  poultry  and  live  stock  raised  to  be- 
gin  to  feed  them.  Think  of  it,  Mani- 
toba is  larger  than  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana  all  put  to- 
gether, yet  the  farmers  are  not  trying  to 
grow  enough  varieties  of  food  to  feed 
600,000  people !  Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  living  in  this  Manitoba  country. 
The  population  was  less  than  a  tenth  of 
what  it  is  now,  but  in  Winnipeg, 
Brandon,  and  Portage  la  Prairie  the 
market  stalls  were  piled  high  with  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  all  home  grown, 
during  the  summer  months.  Small 
market  basketfuls  of  field  mushrooms 
cm ild  be  bought  for  25  cents,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  owned  market 
gardens  were  making  fortunes. 

Where  are  the  market  gardeners  who 
used  to  be  here?  They  have  done  their 
day's  work,  they  have  made  their  pile, 
we  are  told,  and  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  mixed  farmers  have  come  to  take 
their  places. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  when 
people  begin  to  talk  about  what  they 
have  done  in  the  raising  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  poultry,  and  what  they  have 
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made  from  dairy  produce,  the  figures 
of  gain  are  so  large  that  they  appear 
exaggerated. 

SOME    MONEY    MAKERS. 

Without  an  effort  I  gathered  these 
few  authenticated  facts  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Two  brothers,  named  Cross, 
living  in  Southern  Manitoba,  shipped 
$2,000  worth  of  dressed  poultry  into  the 
Winnipeg  market  between  the  2nd  and 
the  21st  of  December  last  year. 

A  young  Irishman,  who  had  never 
bad  anything  to  do  with  farming  and 
hardly  knew  a  cow  when  he  saw  one. 
came  to  Manitoba  three  years  ago  and 
is  now  realizing  $56  a  year  from  each 
of  his  large  herd  of  cows. 

Two  other  young  men,  who  started 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  (lain  - 
mg  business  four  years  ago,  are  worth 
over  $30,000  now,  besides  their  land 
and  cows  and  buildings.  Charles  Stew- 
art of  the  Gladstone  district,  says  that, 
under  good  management,  bees  will  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  extracted  honey  per 
colony  each  year  in  Manitoba.  He  has 
a  large  bee  farm.  One  hundred  ewes 
will  produce  175  lambs  worth  $6  each 
besides  $100  worth  of  wool.  One  half 
an  acre  of  cabbages  made  $547.40  for 
one  new  comer  near  Winnipeg  last  fall. 

A  man  with  five  acres  in  strawberries 
and  five  acres  in  raspberry  bushes  re- 
tired from  fruit  gardening  in  five  year* 
and  sold  his  place  for  twenty  times  more 
than  he  had  paid  for  it. 

.  A  hundred  other  little  facts  could  be 
given,  and  yet  while  the  government  of 
Manitoba  and  the  people  in  Manitoba's 
Cltl,es,  a.re  crying  out  for  more  garden 
and  dairy  produce,  the  wholesalers  and 
produce  commissioners  are  having  to 
send  out  of  the  country  to  get,  at  any 
price,  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

ln  Manitoba  last  year  there  were  51,- 
856  acres  planted  to  potatoes,  with  an 
average  yield  of  206  bushels  per  acre 
and  a  total  yield  of  10,734,612  bushels. 
14,109  acres  of  other  root  crops  yield- 
ing  3,895,118  bushels.  There  were' 167,- 
438  turkeys  raised  and  sold;  71,951 
geese,  779,850  chickens. 

Farmers  made  4,333,906  pounds  of 
butter  which  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  24.4  per  pound,  making  $1,014,- 
158.14.  Besides  this  there  was  butter 
!Tnoe  ky  tne  creamery  companies, 
2,931,138  pounds  at  an  average  price  of 
28  cents  to  the  maker,  valued  at  $820,- 
718.64.  There  were  536,618  pounds  of 
cheese  made,  valued  at  $69,760.34.  The 
consumption  of  cream  and  milk,  for 
domestic  purposes,  in  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg alone  was  valued  at' $750,000. 
Looking  through  the  Manitoba  govern- 
ment reports  for  the  upkeep  of  public 
institutions,  T  find  that  less  was  paid  out' 
for  vegetables  than  for  any  other  food, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  vegetables 
were  not  to  be  had,  for  there  had  been 


When    the    Prairie    Province    can    grow    such  abundance    of    wild    fowl    as    this    catch    at 
Gladstone,  there  is  big  money  ahead  for  intensive  farmers. 


no  -tint  in   fresh   meats,  eggs,  butter, 
milk  and  cream. 

Now,  here  are  some  of  the  figures 
that  were  paid  by  Manitobans  to  East- 
ern Canadians  and  to  farmers  of  the 
Tinted  States  for  food  last  year:  15,661 
sheep,  value  $61,252;  269  cattle,  value 
$10,877 ;  192,939  pounds  fresh  mutton 
and  lamb,  value  $573,569;  2,850 
pounds  of  barrelled  pork,  $269;  18,604 
pounds  dried  and  smoked  meats,  value 
$3,216;  789,497  pounds  of  other  kinds 
of  meat,  value  $78,262 ;  1,596,482  eggs, 
value  $314,141 ;  14,565  lbs  cheese,  value 
$1,996;  vegetables  worth  $104,324;  68 
car  loads  of  butter  equalling  2,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $560,000;  54  car  loads 
of  dressed  poultry  equalling  1,620,000 
pounds,  worth  $243,000 ;  and  milk  and 
cream  from  the  state  of  Minnesota 
alone  worth  $102,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  tremendous  import  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

There  was  $2,065,605  paid  for  food 
that  could,  almost  without  effort  and 
certainly  without  a  great  outlay  of 
money,  have  been  raised  right  in  Man- 
itoba in  one  season.  Yet  this  money 
was  all  sent  out  of  Manitoba  in  order 
that  Manitoba's  people  might  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Manitoba's  people  have  money  to 
spend.  Tt  matters  not  what  the  price 
of  food,  fabrics,  furniture  or  anything 
else  may  be,  if  the  people  want  it  they 
get  it  when  it  is  to  be  had.  The  trouble 
is  that  during  the  long  summer  months 
when  the  craving  for  fresh  garden  stuff 
is  an  insistent  cry  of  nature,  there  is 
never  sufficient  in  the  markets  to  go 
around.  Many  people  plant  their  own 
vegetable  patches,  but  there  are  thous- 
ands of  people  living  in  apartment 
houses,  boarding  houses  and  hotels  who 
have  no  back  yards  to  dig  and  plant  in 
and  who  never  taste  a  fresh  vegetable 
during  the  whole  summer. 

In  Winnipeg  (a  city  of  200.000  peo- 


ple, but  with  many  corner  lots  and 
vacant  spaces  to  spare)  the  Commission- 
er of  Industry,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Roland, 
has  formulated  a  scheme  whereby  all 
the  vacant  lots  in  the  city  may  be  rented 
for  $2  each  for  the  summer  season  (all 
ready  ploughed  and  with  seeds  for  the 
planting)  to  any  person  who  wishes  to 
take  one  and  plant  it  with  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds.  It  is  stipulated  that 
each  one  who  rents  a  lot  must  have  at 
least  ten  feet  of  flowers  along  the  street 
sides  of  the  lot,  but  all  the  rest  of  it 
may  be  planted  with  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  grower.  But,  even  with  this 
offer,  it  is  certain  that  many  a  Winni- 
peg resident  will  not  know  the  taste  of 
fresh  grown  peas,  beans  and  other  gar- 
den delectables  because  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  go  around. 

Winnipeg  is  building  a  great  new 
market  on  purpose  for  the  disposal  of 
farm  raised  food,  a  place  where  the 
grower  and  the  retail  buyer  will  come 
more  directly  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other, but  unless  the  farmers,  now7  farm- 
ing in  Manitoba,  will  put  more  land  in- 
to vegetables  and  give  greater  attention 
to  poultry  and  dairy  products,  the  cer- 
tainty is  that  there  willniot  be  sufficient 
home  grown  stuff  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket to  go  a  fifth  of  the  wray  around. 

Manitoba  is  crying  aloud,  through 
every  medium  of  which  it  knows,  for 
men  and  women  to  come  in  and  start 
dairy  farms,  market  gardens  and  fruit 
nurseries. 

People  come  by  the  thousands,  and 
grow  grain. 

Manitoba's  total  grain  crop  in  1912 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
bushels  (182.357,494 _  bushels),  and 
this  year  promises  a  yield  of  200,000,- 
000  bushels.  Tt  is  not  that  Manitoba 
wants  grain  less,  but  that  she  needs 
other  foods  more. 
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The  White-Capped  Nurse  in  School 

The  Women's  Institute  and  Medical  School  Inspection 


AMONG  THE  many  movements  con- 
nected with  the  rural  Ontario  life,  none 
are  more  significant  than  those  directly 
concerning  the  health,  efficiency  and 
general  happiness  of  the  children,  the 
men  and  the  women  who  make  their 
homes  on  the  farms,  in  the  villages  or 
in  the  towns  of  the  province.  That  On- 
tario Women's  Institutes  have  been 
recognized  as  a  leading  movement  in 
this  respect,  accounts  for  their  rapid 
growth  and  phenomenal  success.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  within  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years,  several  centres  have  begun 
to  agitate  for  rural  Medical  School  In- 
spection. 

If  medical  supervision  would  relieve 
the  heads  of  the  household  from  the 
anxieties  connected  with  tonsilitis  and 
measles,  scarlet  fever  and  headaches, 
toothache  and  whooping-cough  and 
other  small  ills  which  interfere  with  the 
night's  rest  and  the  day's  work  it  would 
be  fine  oil  for  the  family  machinery  and 
a  saving  to  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  a 
relief  to  the  teacher  who  has  to  con- 
tend with  irregular  attendance,  or  list- 
less and  backward  children.  Incident- 
ally it  might  also  make  for  the  next 
generation  a  stronger  race  of  Canadian 
born  men  and  women. 

WHAT  THE  INSTITUTE  HAS  DONE  IN 
NORTH   MIDDLESEX. 

In  North  Middlesex  Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  rural  schools  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Branch  Institutes  by 
the  district  president  during  her  annual 
district  visiting  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
In  June  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  came 
to  address  the  District  Convention  at 
Ailsa  Craig  on  the  subject,  and  on  her 
way  she  visited  one  public  school  in 
company  with  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  dentist  and  a 
physician,  and  a  couple  of  members  of 
the  Women's  Institute.  The  examina- 
tions made  of  the  pupils  selected  by  the 
teachers  and  by  herself  were  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  day  to  the  com- 
mittee. Following  Dr.  MacMurchy's 
address  at  the  convention  a  motion  was 
unanimously  passed  instructing  the  dis- 
trict executive  to  communicate  with  the 
superintendent  of  institutes,  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  n  view  to 
launching  a  campaign  for  District 
Medical  School  Inspection. 

As  a  result  of  the  correspondence  Dr. 
Struthers,  Chief  Medical  School  Inspect- 
or, Toronto,  was  secured  last  spring  to 
give,  at  Parkhill,  an  illustrated  address 
on  Medical  School  Inspection  in  Canada 


Bv  MAUD  HOTSON 


Editor's  Note. — Not  the  least  import- 
ant enterprise  of  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute of  Ontario  is  the  movement  to 
introduce  medical  inspection  into  the 
rural  schools.  The  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle, who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  institutes  in  the  pro- 
vince, tells  how  that  society  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  reform  in  North 
.Middlesex.  Miss  Hotson  is  the  only 
post-graduate  kindergarten  teacher  in 
Canada,  and  her  experience  in  this 
work  has  given  her  a  very  clear  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  children  and 
the  necessity  for  common  sense  in  sup- 
plying those  needs.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  practical  branch  of 
child-welfare  work  is  fast  gaining  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  parents 
throughout  the  province. 


and  elsewhere.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion appointed  a  committee  to  meet  Dr. 
Struthers  and  show  him  the  town  chil- 
dren in  school.  Representatives  on  the 
District  Executive,  township  and  town 
trustees,  members  of  the  councils  as 
well  as  teachers  and  parents  gathered 
together  in  an  excellent  evening  meet- 
ing. Of  course  it  looked  like  rain,  and 
did  sprinkle  some,  and  naturally  the 
lantern  fussed  and  threatened  not  to 
show  a  picture,  but  the  coaxing  of  the 
High  School  Principal  combined  with 
the  wondering  glances  from  the  grow- 
ing audience  prevailed.  The  light  shone 
forth  at  the  psychological  moment,  and 
the  interesting  pictures  slipped  over  the 
canvas  in  good  order,  not  more  than  six 
being  upside  down.  Dr.  Bently,  the  re- 
cently appointed  District  Health  Officer, 
very     opportunely  made    his    first    ap- 


Do  country  children  need  medical  inspection? 


pearance  before  a  North  Middlesex 
audience  that  night  and  gave  most  en- 
couraging support  to  the  work  in  hand, 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  idea  of  his 
own  duties  under  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health.  With  muddy  spring  roads 
and  threatening  weather  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  see  gathered  an  audience  so  rep- 
resentative of  the  surrounding  country. 
.Local  committees  were  thought:  the  most 
effective  way  of  organizing  for  the  whole 
district,  so  there  were  named  at  once 
for  the  Parkhill  committee  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  one 
a  dentist,  the  mayor  and  one  other 
member  of  the  council,  the  resident 
health  officers,  for  the  township  and 
town,  with  women  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Women's  Institute. 

DO   HEALTHY   CHILDREN   REQUIRE 
MEDICAL    SUPERVISION? 

On  consultation  of  the  town  com- 
mittee with  the  local  physicians  and 
dentist  the  latter  offered  their  services 
free,  if  an  experienced  school  nurse 
could  be  provided  to  assist  them,  by 
keeping  track  of  those  children  requir- 
ing special  attention,  and  by  reporting 
such  personally  to  the  parents.  The 
school  nurse  would  thus  be  able  to  se- 
cure that  understanding  between  the  ex- 
amining doctors  in  the  school  and  the 
responsible  parents  in  the  home  which 
is  essential  for  effective  results.  Funds 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute. The  committee  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  an  experienced 
school  nurse  from  Toronto,  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  make  one  real  inspection 
and  gather  facts  to  help  answer  two 
very  important  questions — 

First — Do  rural  children  living  in  a 
healthy  agricultural  county  such  as 
Middlesex  require  medical  supervis- 
ion f 

Second — If  so,  how  can  it  be  prac- 
tically carried  on  in  such  sparsely  set- 
tled districts? 

The  following  report  is  a  partial 
answer  to  both  questions  and  speaks  for 
itself. 

In  the  beginning  a  house  to  house 
\  isitation  explaining  to  mothers  the  ob- 
jecl  of  the  nurse  won  a  waiting  welcome 
fur  ber  and  added  funds  for  the  com- 
iM i i tee.  Through  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes at  Sylvan,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Park- 
bill  one  country  school,  one  village 
school,  one  town  public  school  were 
fully  reported  upon  by  tbe  physician 
nurse.  In  all  urgent  cases  visits  were 
made  fry  the  nurse,  to  the  home, 
for  consultation  with  the  mother.  The 
genera]  report  was  as  follows: 
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Getting  close   to  natural  conditions.     The  id  eal  school  life  is  not  one  of  rigid  desk  work. 


Country    school— 

Pupils  examined   20 

Pupils   defective    18 

Total   number  of  defects    32 

Visits   to   homes    15 

Village  school — 

Pupils   examined    75 

Pupils  defective   53 

Total    number    of   defects    90 

Visits   to   homes    34 

Town    public   school — 

Pupils   examined    138 

Pupils    defective    58 

Total    number    of   defects    89 

Separate    school — 

Pupils   examined    41 

Pupils   defective    25 

Total   number  of  defects   41 

High    school — 

Pupils   examined    77 

Pupils    defective     3S 

Total   number  of  defects    89 

Total  number  of  visits  in  town  85. 
Notification  cards  of  each  defective  child 
were  sent  to  the  parents  and  reports 
left  with  the  teachers.  In  dealing  with 
the  town  report  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  much  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  with  the  work,  and 
after  a  general  discussion  it  was  sug- 
gested that  in  co-operation  with  the  oth- 
er schools  two  inspections  be  made  next 
school  year.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
nurse  above  her  entertainment  amount- 
ed to  $27. 

Sidelights  While  the  Nurse  Was  in 
Town: 

"You  never  saw  such  spruced-up 
looking  children  as  hurried  past  here 
to  school  this  morning." 

"Well,  Mary  scoured  her  ears  this 
morning — she  didn't  want  anybody  to 
say  anything  to  her." 

"Say,  didn't  she  look  nice  all  in  a 
lovelv  white  thing  and  the  cutest  little 
cap?"    "Who?"    "Oh,  the  nurse!" 

"Fred  never  saw  a  real  nurse  in  uni- 
form.— It's  nice  for  them  to  see  things 
isn't  it?" 


"I  tell  you  John  blackened  his  boots 
for  once.' 

"The  doctor  said  I  should  have  glasses 
to  cure  my  headache."  "Land  sakes! 
He  did,  did  he?" 

HOW   CAN   THE   MOVEMENT  BE 
CONTINUED  ? 

Subsequent  visits  of  the'district  presi- 
dent to  branch  institutes  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  district  fund  to  con- 
tinue and  further  extend  the  medical 
supervision  next  year  in  those  schools 
directly  connected  with  women's  insti- 
tutes. 

At  the  annual  June  convention  just 
held  at  Ailsa  Craig  a  district  committee 
of  education  was  named  with  the  retir- 
ing president,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Wilson,  as 
convener — the  special  work  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  the  Medical  School  In- 
spection, of  school  gardens  and  of  super- 
vised playgrounds. 

Do  rural  school  children  living  in  a 
healthy  agricultural  county  require 
Medical  Supervision? 

If  so,  how  can  it  be  practically  car- 
ried on  in  such  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts? 

Undoubtedly  neither  question  will  be 
fully  answered  for  Ontario  until  such  a 
study  of  school  children  as  here  recount 
ed  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  in 
every  district  in  every  county  in  On- 
tario— until  the  provincial  government 
extends  its  growing  organization  of 
medical  supervision  not  only  to  wells 
and  waterways,  to  buildings  and  infec- 
tious houses,  to  back  lanes  and  farm 
stock  but  to  school  children,  and  in- 
cludes as  health  and  educational  work — 
Provincial  Medical  School  Supervision. 


Utilizing  the  Desert 

How  Burbank  is  Putting  Beefsteak  Back 
Into  the  American  Home 

Putting  the  beefsteak  back  in  the  Ameri- 
can home  is  a  man's  job,  and  Luther  Bur- 
hank  is  doing  it,  says  The  Westerner.  I 
mean  the  real  kind  of  beefsteak  we  used  to 
have  before  the  high  cost  of  living  banish- 
ed it  from  our  tables  and  forced  us  to 
subsist  on  the  cuts  that  only  were  used  in 
constructing  the  mysteries  of  bologna  in 
the  "good  old  days." 

But  the  real  beefsteak  is  coming  back 
and  coming  to  stay,  Luther  Burbank  says 
it  is,  and  his  spineless  cactus  is  proof  of  its 
early  return.  Much  has  been  written  about 
Spineless  Cactus  scientifically,  intelligently 
and  otherwise  along  the  line  of  govern- 
ment reports  which  are  intended  mostly 
to  keep  the  Government  Printing  Office  oc- 
cupied without  burdening  the  public  with 
too  much   actual   information. 

This  article  is  intended  to  point  out  the 
commercial  value  of  this  plant  marvel  and 
carry  you  right  back  to  the  kitchen  beside 
the  sizzling  steak,  where  you  can  under- 
stand just  how  this  child  of  the  sun-scorch- 
ed desert  is  conferring  upon  mankind  great- 
er blessings  than  anything  that  has  work- 
ed for  human  comfort  since  the  dawn  of 
creation. 

Don't  think  because  you  may  live  out- 
side the  zone  where  spineless  cactus  grows 
that  you  will  not  share  in  its  benefits.  It 
can  be  fed  to  all  food  producing  animals 
"from  Greenland's  icy  mountain  to  In- 
dia's coral  strand,"  as  we  used  to  sing 
in  childhood's  Sunday  school  days — "omit- 
ting the  fourth  and  seventh  stanzas." 
Cactus  keeps  in  perfect  condition  for  four 
to  five  months  after  cutting  and  can  be 
shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  where 
fodder  is  needed.  The  cattle  ranges  of 
America's  Great  Northwest,  as  well  as  the 
Southwest,  are  to  know  its  benefits.  It 
can  be  raised  for  a  big  profit  at  a  selling 
price  of  one-third  that  of  alfalfa.  The 
railroads  and  other  transportation  lines 
are  willing  to  quote  exceedingly  low 
freight  rates.  It  can  be  handled  in  bulk 
and  just  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  coal  or 
iron  ore.  The  cattle  of  the  North  can 
grow  their  frames  on  the  ranges  and  be  fat- 
tened on  cactus,  from  the  South,  ready 
for  the  market. 

The  wonders  of  spineless  cactus  can  be 
realized  when  one  understands  that  four 
milch  cows  thrive  and  increase  their  flow 
of  milk  and  butter  fats  on  one  acre  of 
cactus,  while  the  same  acre  planted  to  al- 
falfa supports  only  one  cow.  The  same 
acre  of  cactus  also  is  capable  of  support- 
ing eight  beef  steers  and  twice  as  many 
hogs.  The  still  greater  wonder  is  that 
these  cattle  can  be  maintained  in  perfect 
condition  where  nothing  of  value  ever 
grew  before. 

Cactus  multiplies  itself  fifteen  times  the 
first  year;  the  increase  being  proportion- 
ately greater  each  year  thereafter.  It  is 
a  crop  that  does  not  have  to  be  harvested 
and  stored.  It  is  a  green  feed  all  the  year 
round  and  what  is  left  on  the  stalk  in- 
creases in  size  and  nutritive  qualities  the 
longer  it  is  left  growing. 
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That  Little  Brown  Farm  House 

How  Shall  I  Furnish  My  Farm  Home  ? 


No  person,  however  artistic  and  cap- 
able he  may  be,  can  tell  other  people 
how  to  furnish  their  houses.  Every 
person  who  builds  and  furnishes  a 
house,  expresses,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances allow,  his  own  ideal  of  a  home ; 
therefore  we  find  variety  and  individu- 
ality wherever  we  go.  Vainly  we  read 
in  books  and  bulletins  written  on  the 
subject,  that  we  must  follow  certain 
rules  and  principles  in  home  decora- 
tion, that  we  must  dispense  with  this 
and  that.  We  all  have  our  household 
gods,  and  though  they  may  fall  from 
grace  at  housecleaning  or  moving  limes, 
yet  they  mean  much  to  us;  for  reasons 
of  sentiment  they  cannot  he  sacrificed, 
and  with  all  our  modernizing  we  may 
be  glad  that  we  have  so  much  senti- 
ment left.  Yet  this  circumstance 
makes  the  furnishing  of  a  new  house 
for  a  new  family  vastly  easier  than  the 
renovating  of  an  established  house- 
hold. The  new  family  have  every- 
thing, or  nearly  everything  to  buy  new, 
so  they  have  the  choice  of  selecting 
what  they  want,  and  it  was  a  wise  man 
who  said  "Choose  your  furniture  as  you 
would  choose  a  wife — you  have  to  live 
with  it." 

So  I  will  not  say  that  these  young 
people  when  they  furnished  their  little 
brown  farm  house,  carried  out  any 
"correct"  scheme  of  color,  or  design.  I 
only  know  that  the  general  effect  is 
pleasing  and  gives  one  a  sense  of  rest- 
fulness  and  attractiveness,  and  durabil- 
ity, becoming  to  a  farm  home,  and, 
what  is  possibly  quite  as  important, 
there  has  not  been  a  dollar  invested  in 
anything  that  will  not  repay  the  ex- 
penditure many  times  over  in  its  con- 
tribution to  the  general  home  utility 
and  comfort.  There  is  nothing  there 
for  display. 

This  principle  is  evident  from  the 
first  entrance  to  the  house.  The  vesti- 
bule has  not  the  regulation  hall  rack 
of  the  city  home.  Instead  tnere  Is  a  row 
of  substantial  hangers  along  one  side  of 
the  room,  a  broad  mirror  set  flaf 
against  the  wall,  and  a  solid  home- 
made cedar  chest  for  rubbers,  etc.  This 
is  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  is  the  only 
seat  in  the  room.  The  hardwood  floor  is 
uncovered  except  for  a  heavy  brush 
mat  at  the  door,  but  the  severe  absence 
of  decoration  is  supplied  by  the  wall- 
paper— a  soft  brown  panelled  with  dull 
gold,  and  the  curtains  at  the  entrance 
to  the  living  room,  simple,  straight 
draperies  of  light  weight  furniture  silk 
woven   (really  printed  of  course)   in  a 
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blur  of  warm  brown  and  fawn.  These 
curtains  can  be  washed  and  ironed 
beautifully,  and  do  not  harbor  dust  like 
the  chenille  and  velvet  so  popular  a 
few  years  ago. 

There  is  no  door  between  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  living  room  and  the  cur- 
tains are  never  drawn  so  it  is  fortunate 
that  there  is  nothing  to  clash  in  the 
general  color  effects  of  the  two  rooms. 
I  began  to  think  that  this  was  a  brown 
house  within  as  well  a?  without.  The 
walls  here  are  papered  with  a  plain  soft 
wood-brown  paper,  I  suppose  because 
the  unfigured  background  makes  a 
more  effective  setting  for  pictures  and 
furniture,  and  the  ceiling  paper  which 
drops  to  the  moulding  was  a  pale  yel- 
low. It  is  surprising  how  much  cheer- 
fulness and  sunshine  this  yellow  ceil- 
ing seems  to  reflect  into  the  room.  The 
floor  with  its  oak  stain  is  brown  and 
the  rug  is  brown  brightened  up  here 
and  there  with  little  glints  of  peacock 
blue  and  gold.  It  really  is  a  remark- 
able rug,  woven  in  an  intricate  Oriental 
design  which  makes  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  pin  dropped  upon  it,  so  I 
know  that  bits  of  thread  or  wool  drop- 
ped from  the  work-basket  would  be 
just  as  inconspicuous." 

AN  AIR  OF  COMFORT  EVERYWHERE. 

The  entire  room  has  an  air  of  sub- 
stantial comfort,  from  the  solid  "built- 
in"  seats  in  the  fireplace  nook,  to  the 
home-made  bookcase  and  mission  table. 
There  are  no  spindle-legged  or  plush 
upholstered  chairs.  The  only  extrava- 
gance, if  you  could  call  it  that,  in  this 
direction,  consists  of  a  deep  rocker  and 
a  couple  of  arm  chairs  of  fumed  oak 
and  leather;  the  rest  are  brown  rattan. 
lighi  and  inexpensive  but  durable  and 
made  to  ^it  mi.  Even  the  piano  case,  a 
mission  pattern  in  the  same  fumed  oak, 


A  cosy  farm  home,  not  merely  a  houae. 


is  built  for  wear,  and  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  the  unpretentious  atmos- 
phere of  its  surroundings.  If  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  severity  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  furnishing  it  is  overcome 
by  the  free  and  easy  arrangement,  by 
the  cosy  seclusion  of  the  fireplace  nook, 
and  by  the  generous  supply  of  home- 
made pillows,  not  silk  or  hand  painted 
or  delicate  fabricked  cushions,  but 
washable  ones,  chintz  and  gingham  and 
muslin,,  a  few  hand-worked,  but  all 
made  to  use.  Beyond  these  there  are 
few  accessories  in  the  room.  The  pic- 
tures are  few,  because  only  a  picture 
that  means  something  to  us,  is  worth 
banging;  these  must  come  by  degrees. 
The  book  case  also  is  far  from  being- 
full  ;  a  library  is  something  else  that 
can  only  be  acquired  gradually. 

In  a  great  many  houses  the  dining 
room  is  connected  with  the  living  room 
by  an  open  archway.  In  this  house  the 
sliding  doors  make  it  possible  to  practi- 
cally throw  the  rooms  into  one  when 
more  space  is  required  for  a  social 
gathering  but  usually  these  doors  are 
closed.  The  entrance  from  the  kitchen 
through  a  short  hallway  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  pass  through  the  dining- 
room  in  going  to  and  from  the  living 
room,  so  the  dining  room  is  used  only 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, and  may  be  closed  from  the  rest 
of  the  house  between  meal  hours.  It 
has  no  unnecessary  furniture  either. 
Besides  the  tables  and  chairs  there  is  a 
large  "built-in"  cupboard  across  one 
end,  with  glass  doors  and  deep  shelves 
set  high  enough  that  one  does  not  have 
In  sit  on  the  floor  to  reach  them  as  is 
often  the  case  where  an  elaborate  buffet 
or  sideboard  is  used.  This  room  has 
neither  of  these,  whose  chief  purpose 
often  seems  to  be  to  display  a  few  choice 
pieces  of  china  or  glassware.  These  I 
suppose  would  have  had  to  be  viewed 
through  the  cupboard  doors,  but  for  the 
presence  of  a  highly  polished  cabinet 
in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room. 
Dazzling  with  cut  glass  and  silver,  it  is 
rather  out  of  touch  with  its  environ- 
ment, until  we  remember  that  after  all 
a  new  home  is  always  more  or  less  a 
collection  of  wedding-presents.  The 
prettiest  decoration  of  the  room  is  the 
oak  plate  rail,  where  the  china  has  a 
striking  background  againsl  the!  plain 
painted  wall.  I  had  often  he  fore  seen 
the  color  of  these  walls  but  could  never 
tell  whether  it  was  brown  or  pink.  I 
only  know  that  it  seemed  to  be  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  brown  rug  and  the 
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oak  woodwork  and  the  cream  ceiling, 
that  more  important  still  it  made  a  line, 
soft,  <lnll  background  for  the  delicate 
painted  china. 

THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    ROOM. 

And  then  I  came  to  the  kitchen 
which  to  the  housekeeper  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  room  in  the  house. 
Pale  blue  painted  walls,  white  painted 
ceiling,  white  enamel  sink  white  scrub- 
bed drainboards — with  all  these  you  al- 
most expected  to  step  on  a  white  tiled 
floor,  but  didn't,  nor  yet  on  a  hard- 
wood floor.  Have  you  ever  thought 
bow  much  harder  it  is  to  stand  or  walk 
all  day  on  an  unyielding  surface  than 
upon  one  that  will  give  even, a  little? 
Well,  there  is  just  that  difference  be- 
tween a  bare  floor  and  one  covered  with 
linoleum.  The  linoleum  in  this  kit- 
chen is  inlaid  and  will  wear  for  years; 
its  cost  is  trivial  indeed  compared  with 
the  strain  it  will  save.  The  other  no- 
ticeable feature  of  the  kitchen  is  that 
the  cupboard  for  dishes,  saucepans,  etc., 
is  directly  above  the  sink  drain  boards, 
and  convenient  to  the  range.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a  long  cup- 
board for  groceries,  etc.,  fitted  with  a 
flour  chest  and  moulding  board.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  quite  a  supply  of 
aluminum  ware  in  the  kitchen.  Its 
cost  seems  almost  an  extravagant  out- 
lay, at  first,  but  its  durability  and  light- 
ness in  handling  overbalance  that  when 
one  does  not  have  to  sacrifice  a  stock  of 
graniteware  already  on  hand. 

THE    BEDROOMS. 

Upstairs,  as  was  shown  in  the  plans 
last  month,  are  four  bedrooms  with  a 
closet  off  each,  and  the  bathroom.  A 
wise  arrangement  in  the  furnishing  of 
these  is  that  the  largest  and  sunniest 
room  is  not  taken  for  a  guest  room 
which  would  be  used  possibly  once  or 
twice  a  month.  There  are  no  elabor- 
ate and  cumbersome  bedroom  suite,-. 
the  bedsteads  are  white  enamel  and 
brass,  that  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  if  necessary;  there  are  movable 
rugs  and  easily  laundered  sash  curtains 
of  flowered  muslin.  There  is  no  evi- 
dent adherence  to  any  principles  of  art, 
but  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and 
airiness  and  restfulness  pervades  the 
sleeping  rooms, — cleanliness  because 
there  is  no  dust  collecting  bricabrac 
and  no  article  of  furniture  in  the  room 
too  delicate  or  costly  to  stand  thorough 
cleaning — airiness  from  the  high  ceil- 
ings, ample  window  space  and  absence 
of  stuffy  upholstery  or  draperies,  and 
restfulness,  well,  one  hardly  knows  just 
where  to  look  for  the  cause  of  that.  It 
may  be  because  the  mattresses  are  broad 
and  level — (and  it  is  assuredly  no  ex- 
travagance to  buy  a  good  mattress,  con- 
sidering that  you  spend  about  a  third 
of  your  time  on  it)  it  may  be  because 
there  are  no  luxuries  in  the  guest  room 


like  wonderful  satin  lined  counter- 
panes and  big  hard  pillows  thai  tend 
both  figuratively  and  literally  to  make 
you  "sit  up,"  but  I  believe  not  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  relaxation  in  these 
rooms  is  due  to  the  restful  tints  of  the 
walls.  Pale  green,  or  pale  blue,  or  soft 
light  tan — the  colors  that  Nature,  in 
her  decorative  schemes,  seems  to  have 
found  least  trying,  are  the  ones  adopt- 
ed here,  and  where  a  wall-paper  is  used 
the  pattern  is  not  so  showy  as  to  clamor 
for  notice,  but  so  soft  in  color  and  in- 
definite in  design  that  we  know  it  is 
there  yet  do  not  see  it.  I  have  seen 
bedrooms  where  the  wall-paper  gave 
the  impression  that  large  bouquets  of 
red  roses  were  being  thrown  at  one 
from  all  directions — a  sensation  pleas- 
ing enough,  perhaps  behind  the  foot- 
lights, but  rather  too  exciting  to  be 
most  conducive  to  sleep. 

Now  this  little  brown  farm  house 
may  not  be  your  ideal  of  a  home; — it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  be.  Your  ideal 
home  is  a  part  of  your  individual  self. 
But  in  its  modesty  and  simplicity  and 
homeliness,  it  suggested  many  things  to 
me,  and  one  of  the  most  pointed  ques- 
tions it  brought  home  was  "In  furnish- 
ing our  farm  homes  do  we  not  often 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  family  comfort 
for  the  sake  of  display,  which  may  pos- 
sibly take  the  form  of  a  poor  imitation 
of  a  city  house  and  in  its  country  set- 
ting verge  upon  tawdriness?"  Buskin 
says  in  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture" : — 

"I  am  no  advocate  for  meanness  of 
private  habitation.  1  would  fain  intro- 
duce into  it  all  magnificence,  care  and 
beauty  where  they  are  possible;  but  I 
would  not  have  that  useless  expense  in 
unnoticed  fineries  or  formalities;  cor- 
nicing of  ceilings  and  graining  of 
doors  and  fringing  of  curtains  and 
thousand  such:  things  which  have  be- 
come  foolishly  and  apathetically  habit- 
ual— things  on  whose  common  appli- 
ance hang  whole  trades,  to  which  there 
never  yet  belonged  the  blessing  of  giv- 
ing one  ray  of  real  pleasure,  or  becom- 
ing of  the  remotest  or  most  contemp- 
tible use — things  which  cause  half  the 
expense  of  life,  and  destroy  more  than 
half  its  comfort,  manliness,  respecta- 
bility, freshness  and  facility.  I  speak 
from  experience.     I  know  what  it  is  to 


live  in  a  cottage  with  a  deal  floor  and 
roof  and  a  hearth  of  mica  slate;  and  I 
know  it  to  be  in  many  respects  healthi- 
er and  happier  than  living  between  a 
Turkey  carpet  and  gilded  ceiling,  be- 
side a  steel  grate  and  polished  fender. 
I  do  not  saj7  that  such  things  have  not 
their  place  and  propriety ;  but  I  say  this 
emphatically  that  the  tenth  part  of  the 
expense  which  is  sacrificed  in  domestic 
vanities,  if  not  absolutely  and  mean- 
in  glessly  lost  in  domestic  discomforts 
and  incumbrances,  would,  if  collective- 
ly offered  and  wisely  employed,  build  a 
marble  church  for  every  town  in  Eng- 
land. 


How  Are  the  Cows  Doing  ? 

Cow  Testing  Has  Helped  Many  Communi- 
ties to  Better  Banking  Business. 

A  common  question  round  the  factory  re- 
ceiving platform  is  "how  are  the  cows  do- 
ing?" What  a  volume  of  thought  that 
suggests,  says  C.F.W.,  of  Ottawa.  If  they 
are  doing  well  is  it  because  of  good  feed 
and  careful  attention;  or  may  it  be  des- 
pite the  feed  and  care  they  Jeserve,  but  do 
not  get?  Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
weather,  breed,  heredity  and  persistency  of 
flow  of  milk,  is  it  possible  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  differences  in  yield  that  are 
to  be  found?  For  instance,  the  dairy  di- 
vision at  Ottawa  found  in  one  locality  100 
cows  that  gave  3,000  lbs.  of  fat  last  month, 
but  100  cows  close  by  in  ths  same  county 
gave  only  2,500  lbs.  of  fat.  Another  lot  of 
100  cows  in  a  near  by  countv  gave  only 
2,200  lbs. 

Is  the  ordinary  factory  patron's  herd 
keyed  up  to  the  pitch  of  creditable  per- 
formance, or  is  it  just  jogging  along  in  the 
old  rut  of  "average  yields?"  Suppose  the 
patron  ascertains  his  herd  is  doing  "about 
as  well"  as  his  neighbor's,  does  it  not 
seem  a  moat  pity  that  his  ambition  should 
end  there  ? 

Average  cows  can  do  vastly  better  if 
their  owners  train  them  and  train  them- 
selves for  better  results.  If  each  lot  of 
100  cows  in  the  Dominion  gave  an  addition- 
al 500  pounds  of  fat  per  month,  would  that 
not  make  a  startling  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  patron's  cheques?  Cow 
testing  has  helped  many  communities  to 
far  larger  banking  business,  because  it 
shows  that  scores  of  cows,  and  average 
herds,  can  be  made  to  produce  far  more 
than  they  do  at  present.  Make  each  cow 
pay  a  good  profit. 


SERENADE 

Cool  the  breezes  come,  stirring  vagrant  perfume, 

Shaking  subtle  sweetness  from  every  nodding  flower ; 
Mellow  moonlit  sky,  aflood  with  dripping  silver, 

Filtered  through  the  low-hung  boughs  of  many  a  leafy  bower 
Made  for  happy  loves.    Stars  in  golden  garments 

Hang  their  scattered  fairy  lights  across  the  dark  above. 

Hark — the  muffled  roll  of  the  far-off  ocean 
Beats  an  obligato  to  my  aria  of  love.  Smart  Set. 
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The  Tonic  Value  of  Honey 

Recipes  of  Some  Tempting  Things  for  the  Dining-Room  Table 


AT  THIS  season  of  the  year  when 
honey  is  being  harvested  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  some  new  ways  with 
honey,  since  it  is  our  most  valuable 
"sweet." 

The  writer  knows  of  no  more  appetiz- 
ing lunch  than  a  dish  of  comb  honey, 
good  bread  and  butter  and  a  glass  of 
milk.  And  those  families  who  raise  bees 
and  keep  good  cows  may  literally  live  in 
a  land,  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
Honey  should  be  used  in  some  form 
daily  throughout  the  honey  season. 

The  eating  of  honey  daily  for  a  sea- 
son has  a  wonderful  tonic  effect  on  the 
system:  it  purifies  the  blood,  invigor- 
ates the  stomach,  brightens  the  eyes. 
stirs  up  the  nervous  energy  and  pro- 
duces physical  and  mental  action. 
Honey  is  a  concentrated,  easily  digested 
food  so  that  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 

The  anaemic  often  find  health  in  the 
persistent  use  of  honey. 

Honey  is  a  great  healing  agent  and 
is  used  for  food,  drink  and  the  making 
of  salves. 

Honey  should  always  be  stored  in  a 
warm  dry  room.  It  improves  the  flavor 
and  the  honey  becomes  rich  and  thick. 
If  it  is  stored  in  a  cold,  damp  room  it 
becomes  thin  and  liquid  and  loses  its 
fine  flavor. 

In  the  old  land,  in  Denmark  (and 
this  country  is  noted  for  its  pastry  as 
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Editor's  Note. — Ontario  is  just  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  bee-keeping  is 
one  of  its  most  remunerative,  as  well 
as  the  most  rapidly  developing  branches 
of  farming.  The  white  clover  honey 
crop  alone,  for  this  year,  has  a  whole- 
sale value  of  two  million  dollars,  and 
as  the  Provincial  Bee-Keepers '  Associa- 
tion has  organized  branches  in  twenty- 
six  counties,  a  substantial  increase  is 
anticipated  next  year.  In  this  article 
the  writer  has  given  some  valuable  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  uses  of 
honey  in  the  diet,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  farm  reader,  particu- 
larly to  the  housewife,  who  may  find 
in  this  palatable  home  product  a  unique 
combination  of  qualities — a  natural, 
predigested  and  highly  concentrated 
food. 


well  as  its  butter  and  bacon)  they  make 
what  is  known  as  Honey  Cake.  Here  is 
the  recipe: 

1   pint  of  rich   milk, 

%   lb.  of  sugar, 

1    lb.   of  honey, 

1   Hi.   of  flour  and    %   teaspoouful   of  s  .da. 

Put  the  milk  and  sugar  in  a  stew  pan 
and  add  the  honey.  Boil  slowly.  Add 
1  pound  of  flour,  more  or  less,  and 
knead  it  in,  when  well  combined  spread 
the  dough  on  shallow  pans,  say  one  inch 


deep  and  bake  an  hour.  It  is  a  most 
delicious  cake  and  parents  never  go 
a-fairing  that  the  children  do  not  beg 
them  to  bring  home  a  Honey  Cake. 

Honey    Caramels. 

1    lb.    of   honey, 
V&  cup  of  milk. 
Boil    till    it    strings    when    dropped    into    cold 
water.      Pour    out    on    shallow    pans,    and    when 
i-ool   cut    into   small   cubes. 

Honey    Nougat. 

1    lb.    of   honey, 

1    cup    of    walnut    meat, 

%    cup    of   milk, 

1    tablespoonful    of   butter. 

Boil  together  the  honey  and  butter 
and  milk  till  a  little  dropped  in  cold 
water  will  make  a  friable  mass.  Remove 
from  fire  and  stir  in  the  cut  walnuts. 
Pour  out  on  buttered  pans  one  inch 
thick.  When  sufficiently  cool  cut  into 
squares. 

Honey  Ice. 

Heat  1  cup  of  honey  with  1  qt.  of  milk.  Let 
boil  1  to  2  minutes.  Let  it  cool,  and  then  pour 
into  the  freezer  and  freeze.  Serve  with  a  dash 
of  finest   ginger. 

Honey  Ginger. 

This  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink  is 
made  by  taking  one  cup  of  honey  to 
one  quart  of  milk,  more  or  less  to  suit 
the  taste.  Heat  gently  and  boil  a  min- 
nle.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  best  es- 
sence of  Jamaica  ginger.  Set  in  refrig- 
erator or  cool  place  and  when  cool  you'll 
have  a  drink  at  once  refreshing  and 
nourishing. 

Honey    Pudding. 

1  cup  of  honey  and   1   tablespoonful   of  butter 
creamed  together. 

1  cup   bread   crumbs, 

2  eggs. 
Steam  1  hour. 

Sauce  for  Pudding. 

Rub  up  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
with  butter  to  a  cream  and  stir  in  two 
of  flour,  and  add  one  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Let  boil  two  or  three  minutes. 
Flavor  with  vanilla. 


Pleasure  and  profit   from    a  Western  Ontario  apiary. 


Tt  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  bee- 
keeping as  a  side  issue  legitimately  be- 
longs to  the  women  folks  of  the  farm,  the 
same  as  the  care  of  the  poultry,  and  it  is 
too  bad  that  so  many  of  the  women  folks 
are  afraid  of  the  busy  bees,  when  we  con- 
sider that  some  of  the  most  successful  bee- 
keepers in  the  country  are  women.  With  a 
proper  working  outfit,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  the  smoker,  women  can  tend  bees 
all  sen  son  and  not  receive  a  single  sting. — 
Farm  Journal. 
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Planting  the  Peony  and  the  Iris 

Two  Charming  Perennials  that  are  Easy  to  Grow  in  the  Farm  Garden 


There  is  no  better  hardy  plant  for 
Canadian  gardens  than  the  peony,  for 
it  will  endure  the  most  intense  cold, 
will  flower  in  partial  shade  and  is  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  the  rose.  It  is  well 
called  the  Queen  of  Spring. 

Peony  roots  may  be  planted  from  the 
middle  "of  August  until  the  ground 
freezes,  but  late  August  or  early  Sept- 
ember is  the  best  time,  for  then  the 
plants  will  get  a  good  start  before  cold 
weather  and  will  bloom  freely  the  fol- 
lowing season.  A  whoit  year  is  gain- 
ed by  fail  planting  arid  there  is  no 
more  risk  than  when  the  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  spnng.  Good,  strong  roots 
should  be  secured,  preferably  those  two 
or  three  year^  old.  Four-year-old 
clumps  will  be  almost  certain  to  give  an 
abundance  of  flowers  the  following  sea- 
son, but  they  are  rather  expensive.  The 
roots  shou'd  be  planted  with  the  eyes 
from  two  to  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face and  while  rich  ground  is  desirable, 
manure  should  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots,  or,  in  fact,  very  near 
them. 

The  purchase  of  a  clump  of  peonies 
is  a  permanent  investment,  for  growth 
will  continue  for  many  years  and  after 
a  time  the  clump  may  be  divided  into 
several  clumps  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing new  plants.  This  dividing 
of  the  roots  is  not  to  be  done  often, 
though,  for  the  peony  does  not  like  to 
be  disturbed  and  flowers  most  freely 
when  let  alone  except  for  the  liberal 
application  of  water  and  an  occasional 
feeding  with  old  manure  dug  into  the 
ground. 

Plenty  of  water  -in  a  dry  season  is 
very  important.  Probably  a  lack  of 
moisture  during  the  weeks  just  preced- 
ing the  flowering  period  is  one  of  the 
most  common  reasons  why  peonies  fail 
to  bloom.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  soil  of  the  peony  bed  free 
from  weeds  and  it  is  well  to  stir  the  sur- 
face occasionally. 

The  varieties  of  handsome  peonies 
Tun  into  the  hundreds,  some  being  of 
American,  others  of  European  and  still 
others  of  Japanese  origin.  The  com- 
mon American  peony  is  fast  nemg  dis- 
placed by  better  sorts  among  those  who 
have  become  familiar  with  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  wonderful  flower.  The 
European  peony  is  descended  from  a 
native  of  Siberia,  which  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  its  hardy  nature. 

Some  peonies  are  extremely  double, 
while  others  are  very  single.  The  lat- 
ter have  been  "rowing  in  favor  of  iale 
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and  axe  handsome  indeed  when  cut. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  peonies  are  su- 
perb cut  flowers  and  will  last  a  long 
time,  especially  if  kept  in  water  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  few  hours  before  being 
taken  into  the  room  where  they  are  to 
be  displayed.  As  the  blossoms  are  es- 
pecially valuable  for  June  weddings 
and  other  occasions,  considerable  money 
is  to  be  made  raising  them  in  a  commer- 
cial way.  The  flowers  bring  a  satisfac- 
tory price  and  if  the  buds  are  placed  in 
cold  storage  they  will  keep  for  nearly  a 
month. 

Massed  in  the  garden  or  grown  in 
the  hardy  border  peonies  are  a  delight 
and  even  after  the  flowers  have  faded 
and  dropped  the  plant*  remain  green 
and  ornamental.  For  a  lawn  specimen 
the  tree  peony  is  especially  beautiful. 
They  grow  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  and  the  delicately  shaded  flowers 
are  of  huge  proportions.  In  Canada  it 
is  best  to  protect  the  buds  in  the  spring 
for  they  develop  very  early  and  are 
likely  to  be  frozen  if  not  protected.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  forms  of  the 
peony  are  to  be  preferred  for  this  lati- 
tude, although  people  having  large 
estates  will  probably  grow7  the  tree 
peony  in  increasing  numbers. 

It  would  be  presumptous  to  make  a 
list  of  peonies  and  call  them  the  best, 
but  among  the  varieties  which  are  well 
worth  growing  in  any  garden  are  Fes- 
tiva  Maxima,  the  most  common  white 
variety  and  a  magnificent  flower;  Fra- 
grans,  Officinalis  rubra,  Faust,  Marie' 
Lemoine,  Queen  Victoria,  Agnes  Mary 
Kelway,  Livingston,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Golden  Harvest,  Formosa  alba,  Stan- 
ley, the  Moor,  Meteor  and  King  of 
England.  These  are  varieties  which 
may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost 
and  include  none  of  those  priced  at 
from  three  to  five  dollars. 

The  German  iris  is  another  hardy 
plant  which  well  deserves  a  place  in 
Canadian  gardens  and  August  is  the 
month  for  planting  it.  A  dry,  sunny 
location  is  needed  by  the  German  iris, 
which  will  not  thrive  in  a  wet  spot  and 
wants  sunlight  all  day.  For  the  rest, 
no  plant  is  easier  to  grow.  The  Ger- 
man iris  is  the  true  fleur-de-lis  and 
runs  through  a  wide  range  of  colors. 
Many  varieties  are  fragrant  and  all  are 
very  showy,  whether  massed,  planted 
in  groups  or  seen  blooming  in  the  hardy 
border. 

Like   the  peonies,   the   German   iris 


resents  the  presence  of  fresh  manure, 
but  unlike  the  peonies,  needs  to  be  di- 
vided frequently,  once  every  four  years 
being  about  right.  In  that  way  many 
new  plants  may  be  acquired,  so  that  the 
initial  investment  need  not  be  large. 
Often  it  is  possible  to  get  plants  from  a 
neighbor's  garden  when  they  are  di- 
vided, if  the  neighbor  realizes  that  a  di- 
vision of  the  roots  is  best  for  the  plants. 
Planting  should  be  shallow,  the  roots 
being  barely  covered  with  soil.  This 
iris  is  an  excellent  cut  flower  if  the  buds 
are  taken  indoors  just  as  they  are  about 
to  open.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time 
and  as  one  falls  another  expands,  and 
the  colors  are  even  richer  than  when 
the  blossoms  unfold  in  the  open. 

These  two  hardy  plants,  the  peony 
and.the  iris,  are  surely  worthy  of  more 
extended  planting,  especially  the  new- 
er and  finer  varieties,  many  of  which 
the  average  garden  maker  has  never 
seen  and  the  wonderful  beauty  of  which 
he  has  never  realized.  And  the  best  of 
it  is  that  the  merest  tyro  can  grow 
them  with  no  difficulty  whatever  if  he 
will  but  observe  the  very  simple  rules 
aiven  in  this  little  article. 


A  press  bulletin,  which  Mr.  Ottewell 
issues  weekly  during  the  college  year, 
contains  a  score  of  paragraphs  dealing 
with  university  activities.  These  are 
sent  to  every  newspaper  office  in  the 
province  with  the  request  that  as  much 
of  the  material  as  possible  be  published 
in  the  press.  This  has  proved  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  keeping  the  University 
before  the  attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  circu- 
lating libraries  in  connection  with  the 
Extension  Department.  In  these  libra- 
ries will  be  included  volumes  along 
special  lines  of  study  so  that  communi- 
ties or  groups  of  people  desiring  to  take 
up  any  particular  branch  of  reading 
may  have  their  wants  supplied.  Prac- 
tical courses  of  lectures  in  the  larger 
mining  camps  of  the  province  are  also 
under  consideration. 

Through  all  these  agencies,  ably  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  Ottewell,  the  work  of 
the  University  is  being  practically  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  province.  The 
people  come  to  regard  the  institution  as 
really  their  own  and  not^  something 
inaccessible  and  above  their  heads. 
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All  About  Soups 

These  Delightfully  Stimulating  Dishes  are  Not  Difficult  to  Serve 


As  the  cool  weather  comes  on,  there  must 
be  radical  changes  in  the  diet  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  summei-,  and  one  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  growing  popularity  of 
soups.  In  the  average  country  home,  soup 
in  the  summer-time  is  an  incident,  not  an 
every-day  occurrence  by  any  means.  It  is 
rather  a  pity  that  this  is  so,  perhaps,  for 
there  is  no  better  preparation  for  a  heavy 
dinner  than  one  of  the  light  soups,  as  its 
function  is  stimulation,  rather  than  nutri- 
tion, and  it  prepares  the  stomach  for  the 
meal  which  follows.  But  the  making  of 
soup  stock  is  rather  a  lengthy  operation,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  keep  on  hand  in  the  hot 
weather  as  it  is  in  the  winter,  and  all 
things  considered,  soups  are  much  more 
generally  served  in  the  winter  than  the 
summer. 

Soups  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
made  with  stock,  and  those  without.  Stock 
soups  have  for  their  foundation,  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  game,  poultry  or  fish  sometimes 
separately,  or  in  combination.  Their  classi- 
fication is  as  follows: — 

Bouillon,  usually  made  with  all  lean  beef. 
It  is  delicately  seasoned,  and  always  served 
perfectly  clear. 

Brown  Soup  Stock — made  from  beef, 
one-third  of  the  lean  meat  being  sauted  to 
give  the  brown  color,  and  increase  the 
flavor.  This  stock  is  seasoned  very  highly 
with  vegetables  and  spices. 

White  Soup  Stock — made  from  beef  that 
is  unbrowned,  or  from  veal  or  fowl.  Is 
never  so  highly  seasoned  as  the  brown 
stock. 

Consomme — made  from  two  or  three 
kinds  of  meat,  beef,  veal  and  fowl,  highly 
seasoned  with  vegetables,  spices,  and  sweet 
herbs.    Always  served  clear. 

Lamb  Stock — lightly  seasoned,  is  served 
as  mutton  broth. 

Fish  Stock — such  as  clam  bouillon, 
oyster  stew,  etc. 

The  soups  without  stock  usually  have 
milk  or  a  thin  white  sauce  as  their  founda- 
tion, and  have  vegetables  of  various  kinds 
as  their  most  important  ingredient.  These 
are  much  quicker  of  preparation  than  the 
stock  soups,  and  contain  much  more  nutri- 
tion as  well. 

The  making  of  good  soup  is  not  difficult, 
nor  yet  very  expensive,  if  care  is  taken  to 
utilize  all  left-overs  for  the  stock-pot.  Also 
all  fresh  meats  cooked  in  soup  stock  make 
very  nutritious  made-over  dishes,  but  re- 
quire to  be  very  highly  seasoned,  as  most 
of  the  flavor  is  gone.  All  scrap  pieces  that 
are  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  serve  alone, 
together  with  trimmings  from  chops,  roasts, 
and  other  cuts,  may  be  most  advantageously 
disposed  of  in  soup-making.  The  prinn- 
pal  seasonings  are  vegetables,  spices,  and 
savory  herbs.  The  vegetables  are  car- 
rots, turnips,  onions  and  celery,  of  which 
there  is  always  a  bountiful  supply,  the 
whole  spices  used  are  cloves,  allspice,  stick 
cinnamon,     and  peppercorns,     which,  with 
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Editor 's  Note. — Jean  McKenzie  '3 
contribution  this  month  deals  with  a 
most  interesting  part  of  the  meal  get- 
ter's work.  As  Miss  McKenzie  is  a 
practical  woman  on  an  Alberta  farm, 
and  as  she  has  made  a  study  of  domes- 
tic science  in  her  attendance  at  Guelph 
O.A.C.,  what  she  says  has  the  double 
value  of  being  practical  by  herself  as 
well  as  understood  from  scientific  lines. 
The  farm  woman  should  keep  this  ar- 
ticle for  future  reference. 


the  savory  herbs,  such  as  savory,  thyme, 
marjoram  and  bayleaf,  can  be  obtained  at 
any  grocery  or  druggists,  and  will  keep 
indefinitely  without  losing  strength  or 
flavor,  so  that  a  supply  may  be  kept  on 
hand  always.  Flour,  cornstarch,  pearl 
barley,  beans,  peas,  rice,  sago,  fine  tapioca 
and  eggs  are  added  to  the  stock  to  give  the 
right  consistency,  and  nourishment  as  well, 
a  quality  in  which  the  clear  soup  stock  is 
lacking. 

To  make  good  soup-stock,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  whole  meat,  that  is,  lean  meat, 
fat  and  bone.  The  best  outs  for  soup-mak- 
ing are,  in  beef,  the  shank,  the  neck,  the 
lower  part  of  the  round,  and  the  knuckle 
of  veal.  The  best  proportion  to  take  is  two- 
thirds  lean  meat  and  the  remaining  third 
bone  and  fat.  When  the  stock  is  made  and 
cooled,  all  the  fat  which  is  not  absorbed 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  should  be  removed, 
unless  the  stock  is  to  be  kept,  in  which  case 
it  should  be  left  as  a  seal. 

The  process  of  making  stock  is  briefly  as 
follows:  Cut  the  meat  into  small  cubes,  so 
as  to  expose  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  water.  Brown 
one-third  of  this  in  a  frying  pan,  using 
marrow  fat  from  the  bone  for  this  purpose. 
Put  the  rest  of  the  meat,  fat,  and  bone 
into  the  soup-kettle,  and  add  cold  water  in 
the  proportion  of  two  cups  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  solid  material  used.  The  water 
in  which  vegetables  have  been  cooked  may 
be  used  for  this,  if  saved  and  cooled.  Let 
this  stand  for  one  hour,  that  the  juices  of 
the  meat  may  be  dissolved  out  into  the 
water.  Add  the  browned  meat,  being  care- 
ful to  rinse  all  color  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  as  this  improves  both  the  color  and 
flavor  of  the  stock.  Heat  gradually  to  boil- 
ing point,  and  simmer  gently  for  eight  to 
ten  hours.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  A  scum  will 
rise  to  the  surface  during  the  cooking, 
which  must  be  removed  if  you  wish  a  clear 
soup,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  food  value  will 
be  lost  if  you  do  so.  The  vegetables,  season- 
ings, and  salt  are  added  the  last  hour  and 


a  half  of  cooking.  If  making  stock  in  sum- 
mer, and  you  wish  to  keep  it  any  length  of 
time,  do  not  use  the  vegetables,  as  they  sour 
very  quickly.  Remove  from  fire  and  strain. 
Cool  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  more 
quickly  cooling  takes  place,  the  less  likeli- 
hood of  fermentation.  White  soup  stock  is 
made  of  beef  unbrowned,  a  knuckle  of  veal 
or  a  fowl.  If  poultry  is  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  remember  that  the  alder  the  fowl, 
the  better-flavored  the  soup  will  be. 

Ways  of  Keeping  Soup  Stock, 

Allow  the  stock  to  jelly,  and  a  cake  of 
fat  to  form  on  the  surface.  The  stock  will 
keep  indefinitely  like  this  in  cool  weather. 
Or,  after  cooling  and  removing  fat,  reheat 
to  boiling  point,  and  fill  at  once  into  care- 
fully sterilized  jars,  and  seal  as  carefully 
as  you  would  preserves.  It  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  have  some  of  this  always 
on  hand,  not  only  for  various  soups,  but 
also  to  use  as  the  foundation  for  sauces 
and  aspics,  and  to  season  made-over  meat 
dishes. 

To  Remove  Fat. 

When  stock  is  cold,  lift  off  the  hardened 
fat,  and  wipe  off  the  particles  sticking  to 
the  surface  of  the  stock  with  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  hot  water.  But  if  the  soup  Is  to  be 
served  without  cooling,  the  fat  may  be  re- 
moved by  passing  clean  pieces  of  absorbent 
paper  over  the  surface  of  It,  or  draw  a 
piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  surface.    The  fat  will  harden  to  the  ice. 

To  Clear  Soup  Stock. 

If  you  wish  to  serve  your  soup  clear,  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  manner.  After  re- 
moving the  fat  from  the  stock,  put  the 
quantity  to  be  cleared  on  the  stove  in  a 
sauce-pan,  allow  the  white  and  shell  of  one 
egg  to  each  quart  of  stock.  Beat  the  white 
slightly,  add  one  tablespoonful  cold  water, 
the  shell  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  stir 
into  the  stock.  Place  the  pan  on  the  front 
of  the  range,  stir  constantly  until  it  boils, 
and  boil  for  two  minutes  without  stirring. 
Now  draw  to  the  back  of  the  range  where 
it  will  simmer,  for  twenty  minutes.  Re- 
move scum/  and  strain  through  a  double 
thickness  of  cheesecloth  placed  over  a  fine 
wire  strainer.  If  the  soup  is  to  have  any 
thickening  substance  in  it,  as  barley,  rice, 
or  any  other,  of  course  the  clearing  is  un- 
necessary. 

To  Bind  Cream  Soups. 

After  cream  soups  are  made,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  stand,  they  will  be  found  to 
separate.  To  bind,  melt  some  butter,  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  flour.  When  well 
mixed  and  bubbling,  add  to  boiling  soup, 
stirring  constantly.  The  «oup  can  then 
stand  for  a  time  without  any  fear  of  it 
separating. 
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A  Country  Life  Conference 

A  Hole  in  the  Pocket  Book  Often  Made  by  a  Liar 

By    ETHYL    Ml  X  ROE.  Fruit  Growing  in  Ontario. 


Genial  Prof.  Dick  Graham,  of  the 
0.  A.  C,  maintains  that  no  other  branch 
of  farming  pays  like  the  poultry  industry. 
In  the  United  States  last  year  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  egg  crop  exceeded  those 
from  the  entire  wheat  crop.  At  the  same 
time  Canada  was  importing  eggs,  instead 
of  exporting  as  she  had  done  ten  years  ago. 

He  gave  several  reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  people 
who  go  into  the  poultry  business  know 
practically  nothing  about  it, — at  least,  noth- 
ing  further  than  they  have  learned  from 
bulletins  and  books  on  the  subject.  They 
may  be  retiring  shoemakers  or  real  estate 
men  or  professors  of  mathematics,  who 
have  heard  of  the  profits  to  be  made  from 
one  hen,  and  from  this  have  figured  out 
how  much  may  be  made  from  a  few  thou- 
sand, therefore,  they  go  into  poultry 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  generally 
fail.  Practical  experience  is  just  as  essen- 
tial here  as  in  any  other  vocation.  More- 
over, to  make  a  success  of  the  work  there 
must  be  a  personal  touch  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  birds.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
most  people  try  to  see  how  many  birds 
they  can  raise  to  the  square  inch,  so  where 
the  business  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale, 
disease  is  likely  to  get  into  the  houses. 
There  are  also  more  fowl  per  acre  raised 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

Prof.  Graham  named  as  Ontario's  two 
great  poultry  problems,  the  need  of  (1)  a 
better  product,  (2)  better  marketing  facili- 
ties. He  took  Denmark  as  an  example  of 
a  country  where  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome.  Denmark  is  a  country  of  many 
homes  and  small  farms,  each  with  its  few 
cows  and  chickens.  It  is  not  that  Den- 
mark produces  superior  stock — the  O.A.C. 
has  a  Barred  Rock  whose  record  is  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  dozen  eggs  a  year — .  I  mi 
Denmark  invariably  turns  out  a  uniform 
product.  Last  year  Ontario  eggs  produced 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  were  twen- 
ty per  cent,  doubtful  food.  In  Denmark 
for  the  same  period  they  were  only  1  per 
cent,  doubtful.  The  trouble  here  is  partly 
due  to  poor  handling.  We  seem  to  think 
that  the  shell  is  a  complete  protection  for 
the  egg  and  so  leave  if  exposed  to  other 
foods,  etc.  whose  odors  are  readily  absorb- 
ed through  the  shell  and  the  flavor  of  the 
eo-n-  js  tainted.  We  also  forget  that  fertile 
-  are  not  necessarily  hatched  under  a 
hen  or  in  an  incubator,  but  that  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  anywhere  in  a  temperature  of 
from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  five 
degrees.  A  few  years  ago  cases  of  eggs 
shipped  into  Boston  from  Chicago  occa- 
sionally contained  a  few  live  chicks.  Only 
infertile  eggs  are  produced  for  the  sum 
mer  market  in  Denmark. 

The  problem  of  marketing'  is  solved  in 
Denmark  by  co-operative  methods  of  sell- 
ing, and  the  ruling'  principle  of  the  league 
is  based  on  the  fan  that  one  bad  e™'  sold 
to  a  customer  is  going  to  hurt  the  general 
market  very  materially.     So  when  the  eggs 


Editor's   Note. — Last   mouth  the   fust 

country  life  cum  iv ..   i    ,  aada   was 

held  at  tile  O.A.C.  It  will  lie  remem- 
bercd  by  leaders  of  Fanner's  Magazine 
that  such  an  Idea  was  advocated  by  a 
writer  in  the  June  issue.  The  present 
article  is  liy  a  stall'  writer  "f  Fanner's, 
who  was  presi  nt  at  tin-  confi  renee,  and 
ej\<s  a  iac\  review  <>i  a  day's  good 
programme  tin-re. 


are  collected  from  the  farmer,  they  are 
stamped  with  his  name,  taken  to  a  candling 
si  at  ion,  and  for  a  second  offence  of  trying 
to  matkei  an  egg  of  inferior  quality,  the 
producer  is  fined.  At  the  recent  poultry- 
men's  conference  at  Toronto  and  at  Mont- 
real, it  was  decided  that  the  shipper  be 
paid  for  eatable  eggs,  as  the  grocer  who 
allows  eggs  to  lie  around  in  the  store,  pos- 
sibly in  a  sunny  window  may  be  responsi- 
ble instead  of  the  farmer.  We  should  have 
cold  storage,  but  none  of  these  reforms  can 
be  established  until  they  are  enforced  by  a 
law.  The  need  of  a  co-operative  method 
of  selling,  Prof.  Graham  said,  was  very 
evident  from  the  fact  that  eggs  sold  for 
nineteen  or  twenty  cents  in  the  country 
usually  retail  for  ten  cents  more. 

Speaking  of  the  great  possibilities  of 
poultry  study  in  the  public  school,  Prof. 
Graham  argued  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
means  of  developing  observation,  because 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  it  requires  the 
most  specific  attention,  and  that  it  lends 
itself  best  to  the  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding. 


Mr.   A.   C.   Monahan.   of  New  York,  win 
was    well    received. 


ddress 


Prof.  Crow  confined  his  remarks  more 
particularly  to  the  problems  of  the  new 
man  in  the  fruit  business,  because,  he  says, 
n  has  been  affected  by  the  "back  to  the 
land"  movement,  more  than  any  other 
phase  of  agriculture,  which  means  that  we 
have  more  inexperienced  people  undertak- 
ing  litis  line  than  any  other  branch  of  farm- 
ing. The  new  man  wants  to  know  the  busi- 
ness side  of  fruit  growing  and  unfortunate- 
ly the  college  offers  no  course  of  training 
in  the  business  principles  of  farming.  An 
excellent  help  may  be  found,  however,  in  a 
latin  book  recently  off  the  press  entitled, 
Farm  Management,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  War- 
ren, of  Cornell  University,  published  by  the 
MaeMillan  Co.,  which  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  Prof.  Crow  spoke  of  the  in- 
creased profits  from  growing  apples  on  a 
large  scale,  and  of  the  demand  for  early- 
apples,  such  as  the  Duchess  and  Yellow 
Transparent  grown  in  Southern  Ontario 
to  be  shipped  north.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  new  man  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  soil,  climate,  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  market  demands  before  investing 
in  a  fruit  farm,  and  that  as  an  old  pro- 
verb's definition  of  a  gold  mine  is  ''a  hole 
in  the  ground  owned  by  a  liar,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  fruit  farm  bought  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  real  estate  man 
may  be  "a  hole  in  your  pocket-book  made 
by  a  liar." 

The  Beekeeping  Industry. 

In  speaking  of  beekeeping,  Mr.  Pettit 
said  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  subject 
on  which  one  would  find  a  more  universal 
declaration  of  Ignorance.  Perhaps  that 
alone  would  warrant  the  introduction  of  its 
study  in  the  rural  school,  but  the  speaker 
advocated  this  on  the  ground  that  there 
are  so  many  life  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
bees,  and  because  no  other  type  of  animal 
or  insect  lends  itself  so  well  to  the  study 
of  animal  life  since  in  the  brood  combs  of 
one  hive  Ave  have  all  the  different  stages  of 
growth  and  development.  The  difficulty  of 
keeping  these  in  the  school  may  be  over- 
come by  having  the  observation  hive  under 
a  glass  ease,  and  giving  the  bees  access  to 
the  outdoors  through  a  tunnel  in  the  wall. 
They  have  this  in  the  Model  School  at 
Vineland.  The  College  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ply    schools   with    these    hives. 

The  average  honey  crop  in  Ontario  this 
year  was  sixty  pounds  per  colony,  and  the 
entire  crop,  eighteen  million  pounds,  mean- 
ing a  value  of  about  l.SOO.OOO  dollars 
"for  the  White  Clover  Honey  alone. 
The  fall  crop  is  not  yet  reported.  The 
O.B.K.A.  has  at  present  branches  in  twen- 
ty-six counties,  and  these  are  taking  up 
co-operative  methods  of  selling,  the  cen- 
tral organization  helping  to  distribute  the 
market  for  the  entire  crop.  Apiary  demon- 
strations throughout  the  province  have 
commanded  great  interest  and  the  best  ex- 
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hibition  yet  shown,  is  anticipated  at  the 
Canadian  National  this  year.  In  answer  to 
to  a  question  of  how  to  prevent  swarming, 
the  speaker  said  that  the  general  principle 
of  swarm  prevention  was  to  have  plenty  of 
room,  good  ventilation,  no  hot  sun  beating 
down  on  the  hives, — simply  to  keep  the 
bees  comfortable  and  busy  and  they  would 
not  think  of  leaving  home.  Pamphlets  out- 
lining explicit  methods  will  be  sent  from 
the  College  to  anyone  on  request. 

The  School  as  a  Social  Centre. 

This  subject  was  treated  most  impres- 
sively by  A.  C.  Monahan.  At  the  outset, 
he  explained  that  the  reason  children  now- 
adays leave  school  at  such  an  early  age,  is 
not  because  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go 
to  work  to  help  support  the  family,  but  be- 
cause either  they  or  their  parents  feel  that 
the  school  has  no  vital  connection  with  the 
actual  affairs  of  life.  We  have  come  to  a 
crisis  when  we  must  acknowledge  the 
school  to  be  a  secondary  institution.  The 
home  comes  first,  and  the  school  must  be 
made  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  home. 
Education  authorities  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize this  need  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  so  we  have  sanitation,  hygiene,  domes- 
tic science,  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects which  bear  on  the  industrial  life  of 
the  pupil  introduced  into  the  majority  of 
our  urban  and  city  schools.  The  feeling  is 
shown  in  many  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States  where  school  credit  is  given  for  in- 
dustrial work  done  at  home,  just  the  ordi- 
nary work  about  the  farm  or  home  that  the 
average  boy  or  girl  is  required  to  do.  Mr. 
Monahan  cited  one  example  where  school 
training  had  decidedly  failed  to  fit  the  in- 
dividual for  practical  efficiency.  A  coun- 
try school  teacher  married  a  village  store- 
keeper. One  day  when  the  store-keeper 
was  away  at  market,  a  customer  asked  his 
wife  for  a  bushel  of  beet  seed.  With  a 
little  hesitation  she  measured  out  two 
pecks.  "I  want  a  bushel,"  the  customer 
explained.  "It  takes  four  pecks  to  make 
a  bushel."  "Oh!"  she  apologized  sweetly, 
"I  didn't  know.  You  see  I've  been  teaeh- 
in.tr  school  all  my  life." 

The  speaker  gave  several  concrete  ex- 
amples of  how  different  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  had  become  vital  social 
and  civic  centres,  not  merely  to  promote 
sociability  but  to  train  for  citizenship.  A 
groat  many  schools  have  what  are  called 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Coming  to- 
gether through  these  associations  the  par- 
ents learn  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  the  teacher  is  doing,  and  the  teacher 
gets  an  insight  into  the  child's  home  life 
and  how  to  shape  her  efforts  in  working 
witli  the  home  influences. 

There  is  held  in  the  South  an  education 
conference  where  teachers,  superinten- 
dents, farmers,  ministers,  bankers,  and 
other  professional  and  business  men  not 
directly  connected  with  education,  meet 
usually  twice  a  year.  Because  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  who  attend  are  not 
purely  educationists,  things  are  discussed 
from  vital  standpoints  and  this  is  the  most 
important  conference  in  the  country. 

Local  School  Improvement  Societies  have 
been  formed  in  many  communities,  the 
members  pledging  themselves  to  do  any- 
thing they  can  to  have  better  schools. 
Each   woman   promises  to   do  some   definite 


The    study    <>!'    flowers    is    always    interesting    to 
children. 


thing  and  as  might  be  expected  the  hus- 
bands are  frequently  seen  painting  or 
plastering  or  making  odd  repairs  about 
the  building.  They  have  Arbor  Day,  Clean- 
up Day,  Sanitation  Day,  when  problems  of 
farm,  home  and  school  sanitation  are  dis- 
cussed, Good  Health  Day,  when  hygiene 
and  methods  of  preventing  diseases  are 
taken  up,  and  a  fact  that  speaks  very  fa- 
vorably for  these  societies  is  that  on  these 
special  days  the  men  are  present  and  quite 
as  enthusiastic  as  their  wives. 

In  some  communities  the  village  hotel 
seems  to  be  the  most  thriving  social  centre. 
The  speaker  showed  how  several  bar-rooms 
had  been  practically  put  out  of  business 
when  the  school  house  was  opened  in  the 
evenings.  Gymnasiums  with  a  superin- 
tendent to  see  that  the  games  had  an  edu- 
cative value,  occasional  lectures  and  mov- 
ing picture  shows  with  carefully  selected 
films,  night  classes  for  younu-  men  in  min- 
ing towns, — all  of  these  go  to  establish  the 
school  as  a  social  centre  indeed.  School 
sports  and  amusements  may  be  equally 
valuable.  In  one  town  in  Massachusetts 
the  High  School  had  become  a  serious 
problem;   only     fourteen   pupils     attended. 


A   rural  life   conference. 


The  young  men  and  women  of  the  place 
spent  their  evenings  at  dances  in  the 
hotels,  the  young  men  patronizing  the  bar 
liberally  between,  dances.  A  young  college 
student  came  to  take  charge  of  the  school, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  to  get  the 
interest  of  the  young  people,  through  the 
institution  of  sports  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ments. He  organized  baseball  and  basket 
ball  teams,  but  no  one  could  play  on  these 
teams  unless  he  was  in  good  standing  in  his 
school  work.  He  went  so  far  as  to  shock 
many  of  the  townspeople  by  getting  permis- 
sion to  have  weekly  dances  in  the  school 
gymnasium  where  pupils  and  parents  could 
spend  the  evenings  under  proper  condi- 
tions. When  a  philanthropic  old  lady  who 
wished  to  show  her  appreciation  of  his 
efforts,  offered  a  liberal  donation  for  an  en- 
cyclopaedia, he  replied  that  they  were  more 
in  need  of  baseball  uniforms;  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  methods  is  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  present  condition  of  his 
school  and  the  careers  of  his  boys. 

In  another  case  a  girl  who  knew  little 
about  agriculture,  yet  wanted  to  get  her 
school  work  into  closer  touch  with  the  lives 
of  the  people,  made  arrangements  for  an 
evening  entertainment,  the  main  feature  of 
the  programme  to  be  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  a  benefit  to  the  farmers  or  not.  Four 
men  of  the  section  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, with  the  result  that  a  class  in  agri- 
culture was  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  the  boys,  the  lessons  being  studied 
through  correspondence  with  the  State 
College. 

The  Country  Church. 

Rev.  Jas.  Anthony,  of  York  County,  On- 
tario, treated  the  subject  of  the  country 
church  in  a  very  forceful  manner,  deal- 
ing not  with  the  country  church  under  the 
shadow  of  the  town,  but  "the  little  back 
church  which  stands  alone,  a  beacon  to  civi- 
lization." It  seems  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion especially  among  ministers  the  speaker 
said,  that  the  country  church  is  on  the  de- 
cline, and  the  reason  frequently  advanced 
is  that  the  church  should  be  better  support- 
ed, but  farmers  of  high  intelligence  say 
they  cannot  do  any  better.  "There  may  be 
a  few  stingy  farmers,"  said  Mr.  Anthony, 
"but  they  are  few,  and  I  have  lived  with 
farmers  all  my  life."  He  considers  that 
the  function  of  the  country  church  is  to 
give  the  people  something  of  distinctly 
human  interest  which  in  some  cases  is  diffi- 
cult as  the  congregation  is  made  up  of  peo- 
ple of  widely  varying  types  of  mind.  The 
church  is  missing  its  opportunities  if  it 
stays  on  the  job  only  one  day  a  week.  It 
should  be  open  four  evenings  out  of  the 
seven,  and  lectures,  literary  exercises,  and 
addresses  from  men  who  are  doing  things 
should  lie  given  to  educate  the  young  peo- 
ple,  particularly. 

With  regard  to  the  country  minister,  he 
should  have  the  following  qualifications, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience  of 
Job,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros.  llis  position  is  rather 
looked  down  upon  by  some  business  men  as 
"only  a  country  charge."  In  view  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  the  work  Mr. 
Anthony  considers  it  "a  job  big  enough  for 
any  man."  "It  doesn't  matter  so  much  to 
the  people  whether  you  can  preach  or  not," 
(Continued  on    page   90) 
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Fall  Models  in  Dress  and  Millinery 


No.   1. 


No.  1. — Frock  of  satin  draped  on  either  side  with  overdress 
of  painted  ninon,  the  corners  of  which  are  weighted  and 
trimmed  with  an  Egyptian  embroidery. 

No.  2. — Pall  model  on  striking  lines.     This  demonstrates  the 
tendency  toward  high  trimmings. 

No.  3. — A  low  broad  model  that  shows  a  distinct  variation 
from  the  popular  high   trimmings. 
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— Balllill W  J IIH^, 


Some  Fall  hat  shapes. 


Feather  bandeaux  with  wing-like  ends  promise 
to  be  a  big  feature.  The  wings  are  posed 
either  at  the  side  or  back. 


Suit  of  plain  and  cut  velour.  The  skirt  shows 
a  tunic  of  the  plain,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  cut  cord  fabric.  The  oddly  cut  coat 
shows  a  peplin  and  vest  of  cut  velour,  and 
there  is  an  inner  vest  of  embroidered  velvet 
which  fastens  high  to  the  throat,  but  is 
collarless. 
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A  Review  of  the  Agricultural  Press 

Some  Live  Subjects  of  Interest  to  Every 
Practical  Farmer 


Dirt-Cheap  Silos 

Holes  in  the  Ground   That  Are   Valuable 
Store  Houses. 

Harlam  D.  Smith,  writing  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  shows  how  to  make  a  pit  silo, 
that  is  both  satisfactory  and  inexpensive. 
He  says: 

The  underground  or  pit  silo  has  its  place 
in  certain  farming  sections  of  this  country. 
In  Western  Kansas  and  Western  Nebraska, 
for  example,  where  there  is  not  much  water 
in  the  ground,  pit  silos,  costing  only  from 
$15  to  $35  apiece,  and  holding  from  25  to 
35  tons  of  silage,  are  proving  valuable  stor- 
age houses  for  feed.  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  experts,  heretofore  rather  conser- 
vative about  advocating  this  type  of  silo, 
are  now  convinced  that  the  "small"  farmer 
in  any  arid  or  semi-arid  region  who  cannot 
afford  or  would  not  have  use  for  a  large 
cement,  tile  or  wood  silo  can  find  invaluable 
aid"  in  the  "hole-in-the-ground"  type.  In- 
vestigations made  by  representatives  of  the 
Kansas  College  show  that  silage  keeps  prac- 
tically as  well  in  the  pit  silo  as  in  the  more 
expensive  ones. 

The  value  of  pit  silos  was  demonstrated 
to  Western  Kansas  farmers  during  the 
winter  of  1911-12,  when  much  livestock 
perished  because  of  a  scarcity  of  feed.  In 
most  cases  farmers  who  had  feed  stored 
away  in  silos  were  the  only  ones  who  did 
not  suffer.  Four  farmers  near  Liberal  who 
had  co-operated  to  build  pit  silos  three 
years  before  were  in  enviable  circumstanc- 
es while  their  neighbors'  stock  starved  or 
was  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Since  that  time 
silos  have  not  lacked  for  defense  or  for 
champions  in  that  region.  Many  of  the 
underground  type  are  among  those  that 
have  been  built  lately. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  pit  silo  that  any 
farmer  can  do  it  during  spaie  time  without 
much  outlay.  Labor  is  practically  the  only 
expense.  A  spot  which  is  well  drained 
should  be  selected.  The  size  to  dig  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  capacity  de- 
sired. A  silo  20  feet  deep  and  10  feet  in 
diameter  will  hold  about  25  tons  of  silage. 
If  the  depth  is  greater  than  20  feet  the 
problem  of  getting  the  silage  out  becomes 
more  serious.  A  thin  coat  of  cement  plas- 
ter applied  right  over  the  dirt  walls  makes 
a  good  lining.  A  concrete  curb  at  the  top 
will  prevent  caving.  Then  any  kind  of  a 
windlass  or  block  and  tackle  may  be  built 
over  the  pit  with  which  to  draw  out  the 
silage.  It  is  best  also  to  have  a  lisiht  roof 
of  some  sort  which  may  be  easily  removed. 
This  will  keep  out  drifting  snow  and  rain. 


although   except   for   the     former     a   roof 
would  not  be  needed. 

How  One  Farmer  Made  a  Pit  Silo  With  a 
Concrete  Curb. 

This  is  the  way  Ed.  Wray,  of  Northwest- 
ern Kansas,  built  two  pit  silos  recently: 
He  began  by  levelling  the  surface  where  the 
silo  was  to  be  dug.  Then  with  a  marker 
he  drew  two  circles.  With  a  narrow  spade 
he  dug  out  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  eight- 
een inches,  taking  care  to  have  the  surface 
of  the  trench  very  smooth,  especially  on  the 
inside  of  the  circle.  This  trench  was  then 
filled  with  concrete  mixed  three  to  one.  In 
this  way  the  curb  or  rim  of  the  silo  was 
made  without  the  use  of  forms. 

After  the  concrete  in  the  curb  had  set 
the  digging  was  begun,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  walls  smooth  and  perpendicu- 
lar. When  he  had  reached  a  depth  where 
he  could  stand  on  the  bottom  and  still 
reach  the  top  easily  Wray  began  putting 
on  the  plaster.  This  made  the  use  of  a 
platform  and  scaffolding  unnecessary,  as 
he  could  stand  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
each  time  and  reach  the  last  course  that 
had  been  put  on.  He  continued  this  way, 
plastering  as  he  dug.  Another  reason  for 
plastering  as  the  pit  was  being  dug  was 
to  prevent  the  walls  from  drying  out  and 
becoming  crumbly.  Sometimes  it  was 
necessary  to  dampen  the  walls  slightly 
with  a  fine  spray  before  applying  the  plas- 
ter in  order  to  keep  the  cement  from  dry- 
ing  too  quickly  and  cracking. 

The  cement  for  plastering  the  wall  was 
mixed  two  to  one.  After  the  plaster  on 
the  walls  had  set  it  was  brushed  over  with 
a  cement  wash  to  make  it  watertight  and 
airtight.  The  smoother  the  dirt  wall  the 
less  cement  it  requires.  The  cement  should 
be    thick    enough    to   prevent    the    outward 


Barn   raising   on   farm   of   H.   F.   Wilson, 
Cashel,  Ont. 


pressure  of  silage  from  cracking  it  over 
spots  where  the  soil  happens  to  be  a  little 
light  or  spongy. 

Mr.  Wray  uses  a  block-and-tackle  ar- 
rangement to  lift  the  silage  from  the  pit. 
The  box  in  which  the  silage  is  elevated  has 
a  false  bottom,  so  all  that  is  necessary  when 
the  box  reaches  the  top  is  to  trip  the  bot- 
tom and  the  load  is  deposited  in  the  cart 
ready  for  hauling  to  the  barn. 

These  two  silos,  one  7  feet  in  diameter 
and  24y2  feet  deep,  and  the  other  7  feet 
in  diameter  and  25*4  feet  deep,  were  built 
by  Wray  for  only  $25.  The  sand  and 
gravel  he  had  on  his  place,  so  that  made 
it  a  little  cheaper. 

Little  danger  will  be  experienced  from 
poisonous  gases  in  pit  silos.  Such  gases 
rarely  are  formed,  and  then  only  at  the 
time  the  silo  is  filled.  The  presence  of 
these  gases  may  be  detected  by  lowering  a 
lighted  lantern  into  the  silo.  If  the  gases 
are  present  the  light  will  go  out.  They 
may  then  be  removed  by  airing  out  the  pit 
thoroughly.  A  partly  filled  or  emptied  silo 
should  always  be  examined  by  means  of  a 
light  before  any  one  descends  into  it. 

Methods  of  Blanching  Celery 

Their  Adaptation  to  the  Season  in  Which 
the  Celery  is  to  be  Used. 

There  are  different  methods  that  may 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  blanching  of  cel- 
ery, but  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  only 
ones  of  importance  practised  are  blanch- 
in?  by  boards  and  by  banking  with  soil, 
says  a  Michigan  agricultural  College  Bulle- 
tin. Formerly  most  of  the  celery  was 
blanched  by  the  latter  method,  but  to-day 
the  method  employed  depends  largely 
upon  the  time  of  the  year  the  crop 
is  used.  When  a  crop  is  to  be 
blanched  during  the  summer  months,  one 
of  the  self-blanching  varieties  is  grown  and 
the  plants  blanched  by  the  use  of  the 
boards,  for  if  the  soil  method  is  used  at 
this  time,  it  causes  the  plants  to  rust. 

When  celery  is  to  be  blanched  during 
the  cool  weather  of  the  fall,  Rowever,  it  is 
blanched  by  banking  with  soil  which  pro- 
duces celery  of  an  excellent  flavor  and  pro- 
tects the  plants  from  light  freezes.  When 
the  crop  is  to  be  stored  for  winter  use,  it 
will  blanch  in  storage  if  the  temperature 
is  not  too  low,  and  will  keep  better  if  not 
blanched  too  much  in  the  fields. 
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Blanching  with  the  Boards. 

When  a  crop  is  to  be  blanched  by  the 
use  of  boards,  sound  hemlock  lumber  one 
inch  thick,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  twelve, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  is  selected, 
although  at  times  boards  ten  inches  wide 
are  used  to  blanch  Mae  earliest  crop  when 
the  plants  are  not  too  large  If  small  cleats 
are  nailed  across  the  ends  and  middles  of 
the  boards,  it  will  tend  to  prevent  splitting 
and  warping. 

In  placing  the  boards  for  bleaching,  they 
are  first  laid  fiat  along  both  sides  of  the 
row;  then  two  men  working  together  at 
each  end  of  the  board,  raise  the  edge  near- 
est to  the  plants,  catching  up  the  outside 
leaves,  until  the  board  is  brought  into  a 
vertical  position  along  the  row;  then,  hold- 
ing it  in  place  with  one  hand,  the  board  on 
the  opposite  of  the  row  is  likewise  brought 
into  position,  a  little  soil  should  be  thrown 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  boards  to  close 
any  openings  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Time  Required  for  Blanching. 

From  two  to  three  weeks  will  be  required 
for  blanching  the  summer  crops,  depending 
much  upon  the  rate  of  growth  and  weather 
conditions.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  proper- 
ly blanched,  it  should  be  harvested,  beeause 
when  left  too  long  it  loses  its  weight  and 
flavor.  After  the  day's  harvesting  and 
packing  is  finished,  the  boards  are  carried 
to  another  patch  of  celery  and  used  to 
blanch  another  crop.  In  this  way  they  are 
used  several  times  in  a  single  season. 

The  blanching  of  fall  and  winter  celery 
is  generally  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
soil.  This  method  produces  crops  of  the 
highest  flavor,  and  for  the  extensive  grower, 
is  the  most  economical.  The  banking  of 
celery  is  generally  done  by  the  use  of  a 
plow  or  celery  "hiller,"  which  throws  the 
soil  up  in  ridges  against  the  plants.  The 
presence  of  soil  in  the  heart  or  crown  is 
conducive  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  plant. 

To  prevent  the  soil  from  covering  the 
hearts  of  the  plants,  the  rows  are  first 
cultivated  and  then  a  small  amount  of  soil 
is  banked  against  the  base  of  the  plants 
by  hand  to  straighten  up  the  stalks  and 
hold  them  together.  This  practice,  which 
is  called  "handling."  leaves  the  plants 
ready  to  be  banked  by  the  plow  or  "hiller," 
and  as  the  crop  continues  its  growth  the 
"hiller"  is  used  to  keep  the  soil  thrown  up 
against  the  plants. 

Making  the  Old  Farm  Pay 

The  Crooked  Cow  Path  is  a  Straight  Road 
to  Profits. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  found 
itself  with  a  lanky  young  Irishman  on  its 
hands  whose  individual  architecture  didn't 
seem  to  fit  into  the  subdued  landscape  about 
the  college  grounds.  He  looked  to  be  built 
for  sterner  things.  So  when  he  developed 
an  interest  in  the  problem  of  conquering  the 
cut-over  pine  lands  he  was  told  to  go  to  it 
and  see  what  he  could  do.  Not  that  much 
was  expected  of  the  experiment — but  if 
anybody  could  extract  blood  from  a  tarnip 
or  crops  from  a  timbered  Sahara,  McGuire 
was  the  man  for  the  job,  says  the  Country 
Gentleman. 


And  McGuire  was  as  pleased  to  go  up 
into  the  stump  country  as  if  he  were  being 
sent  to  the  Court  of  St.  James!  McGuire 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  state — 
something  real  and  practical — and  if  he 
could  show  how  to  convert  cut-over  pine 
land  into  paying  farms  that  would  certain- 
ly be  something  substantial.  Wasn't  a  full 
third  of  Minnesota  just  that  sort  of  land? 
The  bigness  and  hardness  of  the  task  ap- 
pealed to  him.  Besides,  this  idea  of  help- 
ing to  show  the  poor  man  how  to  take 
cheap  land  and  make  it  pay  without  fight- 
ing through  a  pioneer  period  of  semi- 
starvation  before  getting  the  little  farm  on 
a  productive  basis  got  right  next-  to  his 
big  Irish  heart.  In  the  job  that  was  given 
him  he  saw  Opportunity,  not  banishment, 
and  he  went  to  it  with  a  will. 

After  looking  over  the  ground  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  settler  on 
cut-over  pine  lands  generally  began  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  task  by  starting  on  the 
basis  that  the  amount  of  land  he  could 
clear,  plow  and  put  into  crops  was  the 
measure  and  the  limit  of  activities.  Mc- 
Guire looked  at  it  this  way: 

"The  two  main  problems  that  every  new 
settler  on  the  thin,  sandy  soil  of  the  cut- 
over  pine  lands  faces  are:  First,  getting  a 
living — and  a  little  more,  if  possible — from 
his  place  right  from  the  start;  second, 
building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  that 
it  will  do  better  by  him  each  year.  The 
average  settler  seems  to  think  that  the 
whole  problem  of  getting  on  is  focused  into 
the  question:  'How  many  acres  can  I 
clear  and  put  under  the  plow?'  " 

Picking  Up  a  Living  Between  Stumps. 

"It  had  been  drilled  into  me  that  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  build  up  the 
fertility  of  soil  was  to  keep  livestock  on  it. 
Now  a  cow  can  go  round  a  stump,  but  a 
plow  has  never  acquired  the  habit  of 
stump-dodging.  By  going  over  acre  after 
acre  of  that  cut-over  land  I  saw  that  there 
was  quite  a  crop  of  grass  between  the 
stumps.  There  was  some  native  clover.  It 
was  not  fancy  pasturage  by  any  means,  but 


there   was   enough   grass  to  give  a  limited 
number  of  cows  ample  grazing. 

"So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  right 
way  to  begin  was  to  make  the  uncleared 
land  pay  from  the  start,  and  to  build  up 
its  fertility  against  the  time  when  it  could 
be  cleared  and  put  under  the  plow.  Clear- 
ing cut-over  land  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
process,  as  every  pine-land  settler  knows  to 
his  sorrow.  He  generally  gets  discouraged 
before  he  can  clear  enough  land  to  yield 
him,  in  the  form  of  field  crops,  a  meager 
living.  My  plan  was  a  reversal  of  his 
order,  and  my  motto  was:  Start  with  the 
milk  pail  instead  of  the  ax,  with  the  cow 
instead  of  the  plow;  make  the  uncleared 
land  carry  the  burden  of  keeping  the  fam- 
ily and  pulling  the  stumps. 

"Again,  I  was  located  in  the  heart  of 
what  you  might  call  a  milkless  territory. 
The  pine  country  had  never  been  strong  on 
cows;  but  its  woods  swarmed  with  lumber 
camps  and  the  great  iron  mines  were  right 
in  our  territory.  We  had  an  eager  and  un- 
failing market  for  milk,  cream  and  all 
dairy  products  right  at  hand." 

McGuire  started  his  demonstration  with 
grade  cows,  but  headed  his  herd  with  a 
registered  Guernsey  bull.  The  cows  did 
not  disappoint  him.  They  picked  up  a  good 
living  "between  stumps"  during  the  pas- 
turing season.  The  dairy  experiment  was 
a  success  from  the  very  start.  Last  year  his 
herd  of  forty  cows  brought  an  income  of 
$4,720  from '  milk  and  cream,  $272  from 
calves  and  $74  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
a  total  of  $5,066.  He  declares  that  this 
rough,  uncleared  pasturage  has  yielded  as 
large  a  net  revenue,  acre  for  acre,  as  any 
pasture  land  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  milk  production  of  forty  cows  for 
1912  was  5,629  pounds,  or  247  pounds  of 
butter  fat  a  cow.  The  present  dairy  herd 
contains  sixty  milking  cows  and  an  equal 
number  of  young  stock.  Last  winter  the 
dairy  sales  were  from  $550  to  $600  a 
month. 

Although  McGuire  began  his  task  of 
taming  the  pine  wilderness  with  the  dairy 
herd,  instead  of  waiting  until  he  had  clear- 
ed and  cropped  a  large  part  of  the  land  be- 
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fore  venturing  to  put  on  cows,  he  lias  push- 
ed the  wo\k  of  clearing  as  fast  as  conven- 
ience dictated.  To-day  he  has  110  acres 
under  cultivation. 

The  total  sales  from  this  cut-over  farm 
last  year  were  $7,144.55.  How  many 
farms  of  110  tilled  acres  in  the  fattest  re- 
gions of  the  Corn  Belt  have  done  better 
than  this?  Some  have — but  those  that  have 
not  are  legion. 

What  was  the  big  money  getter  of  the 
crops?  Potatoes!  He  has  made  his  thin, 
sandy  soil  yield,  under  practical  field  con- 
ditions, 396  bushels  of  good  marketable 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  And  he  didn't  spend 
a  dollar  for  commercial  fertilizer  to  pro- 
duce this  yield.  He  did  it  all  with  barn- 
yard manure — and  plenty  of  it!  His  care- 
ful cost-accounting  system  shows  that  these 
potatoes  were  produced  at  an  expense  of 
not  quite  fifteen  cents  a  bushel. 

"Our  farmers,"  he  remarks,  "can  make 
good  money  from  potatoes  at  25  cents  a 
bushel — but  we're  thankful  that  we  don't 
often  have  to  sell  them  at  that  price." 

Sheep  on  this  pine  land  farm  have  been 
found  decidedly  profitable.  The  books  show 
that  their  wool  has  paid  for  their  keep  and 
that  the  lambs  have  been  a  net  profit — to 
say  nothing  of  the  clearing  and  fertilizing- 
services  of  the  flock. 

Clover  is  the  keynote  in  the  process  of 
soil  building — the  rotation  being  oats, 
fodder  corn  and  potatoes  or  field  roots.  As 
a  hay  crop,  clover  is  a  mainstay  on  this 
sand  farm. 

"In  1912,"  says  McGuire,  "our  yield 
of  medium  red  clover  was  five  tons  to  the 
acre — three  from  the  first  cutting  and  two 
from  the  second.  Clover  just  fits  this  soil 
— in  fact  we  find  it  growing  wild.  Anybody 
who  thinks  that  land  producing  clover  in 
this  way  is  not  fit  for  profitable  farming 
has  another  guess  coming!" 

And  this  same  despised  and  unpromising 
soil  has  been  made  to  yield  as  high  as  32 
tons  of  rutabagas  to  the  acre!  The  normal 
yield,  however,  has  been  15  tons.  This  root 
crop  has  been  one  of  the  main  features  of 
profitable  milk  production  on  this  cut-over 
farm.  All  the  creatures  on  the  place,  from 
the  chickens  to  the  cattle,  thrive  on  these 
roots. 

When  Mr.  McGuire  started  the  North 
Central  Experiment  Station  nine  years  ago 
the  cut-over  land  in  that  locality — near 
Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota — was  selling  at 
$7.50  an  acre.  To-day  the  buyer  must  pay 
double  that  price.  Why?  Because  the  work 
done  by  this  pathfinder  to  the  "poor  man's 
farm"  has  shown  that  the  short  cut  in  con- 
quering the  cut-over  pine  lands  is  by  way 
of  the  cow  path.  The  cow  that  goes  round 
the  stump  is  able  to  carry  the  heavy  end  of 
financing  the  clearing  operations.  Some 
clearing,  of  course,  must  be  done  from  the 
start  and  it  must  be  steadily  and  consist- 
ently prosecuted,  but  meantime  the  cows 
are  cropping  profits  from  between  stumps 
and  uncut  trees.  And  the  monthly  cream 
cheek  greatly  cheers  the  soul  of  the  settler 
as  he  swings  the  grubbing  ax,  "jerks 
stumps,"  and  prepares  the  land  for  the 
plow  and  field  crops. 


Guinea  Fowl  on  the  Farm 

They   May   be   Profitably   Marketed    as    a 
Game  Substitute. 

Only  a  short  time  has  elapsed,  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  outside, 
since  the  Guinea  began  to  <rin  widespread 
appreciation  as  a  useful  and  profitable 
fowl  (in  the  farm,  says  the  Dominion  Poul- 
try Review.  Certainly  occasional  flocks 
were  to  be  seen,  before  that  time,  in  coun- 
try districts,  and,  on  southern  farms,  were 
sometimes  quite  large,  owing  probably  to 
the  strong  conviction  of  the  old-time  negro 
cook,  that  guinea  eggs  were  preferable  to 
all  others  for  cake  making.  Nevertheless 
until  the  time  already  mentioned,  flocks  of 
guineas  were  not  very  often  seen.  But  now 
tli ere  is  a  good  and  growing  demand  for 
these  birds  as  roasters  and  broilers  and 
this  demand  is  not  only  increasing  the  in- 
terest and  profits  of  those  already  in  the 
business,  but  is  also  encouraging  many 
others  to  go  into  it. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  this  fowl  as  hav- 
ing only  two  varieties,  the  white,  and  the 
pearl  or  speckled,  but  two  others,  the  light 
pearl  and  the  lavender,  are  sometimes  seen; 
the  former  quite  frequently,  the  latter  very 
seldom. 

Good  Layers. 

At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  claim  that, 
though  they  would  occasionally  lay  daily 
for  a  while,  the  total  eggs  laid  in  a  season 
by  one  of  these  fowls  was  small,  not,  as  a 
rule,  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty.  If  this  was 
ever  true  then  the  guinea  must  have  profit- 
ed by  the  example  of  the  more  industrious 
domestic  hen,  for  it  is  nothing  unusual, 
nowadays,  for  a  guinea  hen  to  lay  from 
120  to  135  eggs  in  a  season,  starting  usu- 
ally in  April  and  keeping  at  it  until  August. 
But,  like  hens,  if  they  are  permitted  to  go 
on  laying  and  the  eggs  not  gathered,  the 
brooding  inclination  comes  on  much  more 
quickly.  A  guinea  hen  has  been  often 
known  to  lay  75  or  80  eggs  in  one  nest,  and, 
if  undisturbed,  will  try  to  cover  them  all. 
The  nest  is  usually  hollowed  out  in  the 
ground  by  the  hen,  and,  when  the  hollow 
is  full,  she  goes  on  laying  on  the  ground 
around  it. 

These  fowls  are  of  a  much  wilder  nature 
than  the  common  hen,  but,  when  mothered 
by  a  hen  they  are  generally  as  tame  as  the 
other  chickens.  So  raised  they  are  much 
more  desirable  as  breeders  than  when  rais- 
ed by  one  of  their  own  species.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  they  seem  to  retain  more  of  the 
wild,  shy  nature  of  the  race,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  wander  much  further  afield  to 
build  their  nests.  So  great  is  this  shyness 
that  it  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  hen 
will  leave  her  nest  for  good  if  disturbed. 
Some  breeders  take  exception  to  this  and 
say  that  the  hen  may  be  moved,  if  neces- 
sary, but  that  great  care  must  be  taken  and 
quite  a  number  of  eggs  left  in  the  nest,  as 
the  guinea  seems  to  be  able  to  count  more 
than  the  ordinary  hen. 

The  best  plan  is  to  raise  all  the  early 
hatches  with  common  hens.  After  the 
grass  and  grains  are  cut,  the  guinea  hen 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  raise  the  later 
broods,  but,  if  she  is  given  the  early  broods, 
she  is  apt  to  lead  them  too  far  through  the 
long  grass,   and   lose  a  good  many,   either 


through  fatigue  or  from  the  attacks  of 
four-footed  enemies. 

The  early  chicks  may  be  used  as  breeders 
and  the  later  ones  disposed  of  profitably  as 
broilers  when  they  reach  the  weight  of  one 
and  a  half  or  two  pounds.  The  flesh  of  these 
is  very  delicious  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
growing  steadily.  There  seems  very  little 
doubt  that  the  guinea  is  bound  to  have  a 
great  popularity  as  a  farm  fowl. 

There  are  both  light  and  dark  meated 
varieties  and  some  epicures  prefer  the  dark 
meated  ones  on  account  of  their  closer  re- 
semblance to  game,  but  the  light  meated 
will  probably  be  most  popular  for  table 
use.  The  flesh  of  the  White  African  and 
Pearl  varieties  is  of  a  light  golden  yellow 
color  and  very  attractive  in  appearance,  the 
only  dark  meat  found  being  on  the  legs  and 
underside  of  the  wings.  Some  Pearl  guin- 
eas have  dark  meat  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  attain  as  great  a  popularity  as  the  light 
meated  ones. 

Good  Points. 

Two  of  the  most  important  points  about 
these  fowl,  to  the  breeder,  are  their  aston- 
ishing hardiness  and  the  small  cost  at  which 
they  can  be  brought  to  a  marketable  size. 
They  can  be  depended  on  to  hunt  their  own 
living  on  any  farm,  and  in  doing  so,  devour 
such  a  enormous  quantity  of  worms,  bugs, 
flies  and  other  pests  that  they  are  an  in- 
valuable protection  to  the  crops,  especially 
as,  unlike  the  common  hen,  they  do  not 
scratch,  and  so  do  no  damage  to  young 
growing  grains  and  vegetables.  They  are 
always  active,  do  not  eat  much  at  any  time, 
and  are  practically  never  sick.  They  al- 
ways thrive  best  in  warm  weather,  and  like 
the  turkey,  cannot  stand  confinement.  Free 
range  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  them 
and  they  need  only  be  confined  in  the  sever- 
est weather.  In  ordinary  weather  they 
seem  to  be  quite  comfortable  roosting  in 
the  open. 

Feeding  the  Chicks. 

The  chicks  should  be  fed  very  little  at  a 
time,  but  they  should  be  fed  often.  Small 
seeds  seem  to  be  very  good  and  they  thrive 
on  millet  and  cracked  wheat.  They  drink 
an  enormous  quantity  of  water  and  soon  get 
wise  enough  to  come  to  the  house  and  call 
loudly  for  it  when  their  dishes  are  empty. 
The  call  differs  with  the  sex  and  furnishes 
a  simple  and  certain  means  of  telling  them 
apart.  The  call  of  the  female  is  two  syl- 
labled, the  male  always  one.  The  female 
is  the  noisier  of  the  two  and  her  call,  lik- 
ened by  some  to  "buckwheat"  or  "good 
luck,"  may  be  heard  at  all  times  through 
the  day  and  evening,  but  the  male  is  seldom 
heard  at  any  time. 

Male  Very  Gallant. 

The  male  bird  is  very  attentive  to  his 
mate,  escorting  her  to  her  nest  every  day 
and  remaining  near  her  to  keep  guard.  If 
any  one  goes  near,  his  warning  cry  is  a 
sure  way  of  finding  the  nest  when  it  is  hid- 
den in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  The  fe- 
male usually  lays  between  twelve  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  day.  When  she  becomes 
broody  and  stays  on  the  nest,  the  male  will 
always  roost  near  her  at  night,  though  he 
stays  with  the  others  during  the  day.  When 
hatching  time  approaches  he  keeps  near  his 
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mate  and  is  ready  to  start  out  with  her  and 
help  to  bring  up  the  young. 

Many  breeders  mate  their  guineas  in 
pairs,  but  others  claim  as  good  results  from 
mating  four  hens  to  a  male.  If  all  the 
hens  hatch  out  at  once  the  male  is  kept 
pretty  busy,  but  he  never  flags  in  his  atten- 
tion both  to  hens  and  young.  They  keep 
together  well  and  the  young  develop  very 
quickly,  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm. 

The  chicks  are  very  spry  from  the  mom- 
ent of  hatching,  and  never  seem  to  have 
any  difficulty  in  leaving  the  shell.  They 
never  become  dry,  like  other  chicks,  and  the 
chick  never  sticks  in  the  shell.  It  is  well 
to  place  the  brood  coop  on  bare  ground  or 
in  very  short  grass  and  put  a  board  pen 
round  it  for  a  week  or  so,  till  the  chicks 
learn  to  follow  well.  They  are  so  small  and 
so  very  active  that  they  are  apt  to  get  lost 
from  the  mother,  at  first,  if  this  precaution 
is  not  taken.  As  with  all  other  chicks,  be 
careful  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin. 

Sometimes  when  raised  by  common  hens 
the  mother  will  want  to  wean  them  before 
the  chicks  are  willing.  They  will  then 
stand  with  their  little  heads  in  the  air  and 
call  incessantly  for  her.  Often  when  she 
goes  to  the  poultry  house  to  lay,  they  will 
go  with  her,  wait  around  till  she  is  through 
and  then  start  out  after  her  again. 

Substitute  for  Game. 

The  destruction  of  forests  and  depletion 
of  game  preserves  have  made  the  opportun- 
ity of  the  suinea.  The  old  conditions  are 
never  likely  to  come  back,  but  the  demand, 
■  in  high  class  markets  and  hotels,  for  game 
is  as  great  as  ever.  The  flesh  of  the  guinea 
has  a  delightful  gamey  flavor  and  it  is  never 
dry,  consequently  a  great  deal  of  the 
"game"  sold  and  served  now  is  supplied 
by  these  useful  birds.  It  is  easy  to  former 
a  great  development  in  the  raising  of  them 
in  the  near  future,  especially  by  those  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  cities. 

The  World's  Best  Wheat 

The  Success  of  the  Marquis  in  the  Prairie 
Country  is  Phenomenal 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Saunders,  Dominion  Cere- 
alist,  Ottawa,  Canada,  writes  in  Dry 
Farming : 

Among  the  crosses  made  by  the  director 
of  experimental  farms  and  his  assistants 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the  farms 
were  established,  several  were  effected  be- 
tween red  Fife  and  various  early-maturing 
wheats  from  Europe  and  Asia.  All  the  de- 
tails in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Marquis  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  a  cross  between  an  early-ripening 
Indian  wheat,  hard  red  Calcutta  (as  fe- 
male) and  red  Fife  (as  male).  The  cross 
(as  appears  from  unpublished  notes)  was 
made  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Saunders,  probably  at 
'the  experimental  farm  at  Agassiz,  in  the 
year  1892.  The  cross-bred  seeds,  or  their 
progeny,  were  transferred  to  Ottawa,  and 
the  writer  of  this  report  was  appointed  in 
1903  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  cereal 
breeding.  He  made  a  series  of  selections 
from  the  progeny  of  all  the  cross-bred 
wheats  which  had  been  produced  at  Ot- 
tawa up  to  that  time.  Some  of  these  had 
been   named   and   others   were  under   num- 


THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO. 


"Velvet"  is  the  choicest  old  Burley  tobacco — 
cured  so  perfectly  that  it  always  smokes  cool, 
sweet,  even. 

You'll  enjoy  "Velvet  while  you  work,  and  after 
meals.     You'll  make  it  your  boon  companion  on 

your    drives    to 
town  and  your 
"\         tramps  about 
••;•' ".'):         the  farm. 


In 

Red 
Tins 
Only 
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^gbour  the  House 


It  Pays  to  Paint  in  the  Fall! 

The  better  the  Paint,  the  better  it  pays. 

It  pays,  because  the  wood  is  free  of  moisture  and,  no  hot  sun 
to  blister  the  paint. 

It  pays,  because  there  are  not  many  rainy,  cloudy  days,  and 
the  flies  and  bugs  are  gone. 

It  pays,  because  the  paint  has  a  better  chance  to  take  hold  of 
the  wood  and  dry  hard  and  smooth,  protecting  the  surface 
better  for  the  eight  roughest  months  of  the  year. 

And  it  certainly  does  pay  to  buy  good  paint.  It  pays,  in 
the  fresh,  bright  colors — it  pays  in  protection — it  pays  in 
the  longer  wear. 

There  isn't  much  difference  between  what  you  pay  for  good, 
honest  paint,  and  "cheap"  paint — but  there's  a  big  difference 
in  what  you  get. 

Martin-Senour  100%  Pure  Paint — (Pure  White  Lead,  Zinc  and 
Linseed  Oil  Paint) — is  the  kind  that  takes  less  and  wears  longer. 

Such  paint  as  this  on  your  house,  is  a  good  investment.  It 
brings  daily  returns  in  pleasure,  protection  and  profit. 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  There  is  a  dealer  in  your  neighbor- 

hood who  carries  the  complete  line 
of  Martin-Senour  Paints  and 
Finishes. 

Write  for  his  name  and  a  copy 
of  "Town  and  Country  Homes", 
which  will  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  most  harmonious  color  scheme 
for  your  fall  painting. 

This  attractive  book  is  free  for  the 
asking.     Write  for  it.  3 


'The  Paint  For  Wear  and 

Weather." 


Martin-Senour  Co.,  Limited 

291  MOUNT  ROYAL  AVENUE,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Low-Cost  First-Class  Grindstones 

Best  Quality  Berea  Stone,  specially  selected.  Puts  a  keen  edge  on  farm 
tools  without  destroying  their  "temper."  Ball  bearings.  Made  to  run 
by  power,  but  can  be  easily  operated  by  foot  power  or  by  hand. 
Mounted  on  heavy,  selected  hardwood  frame.  Guaranteed  to  give  the 
best  of  service  for  many  years.     The 


FARMER'S    SPECIAL 


is  our  latest  model.  A  low-cost  grindstone  of  finest  quality. 
Don't  be  misled  by  the  name  "Berea  Grit" — it  is  the  name 
of  sandstone  of  a  certain  geological  period  and  may  prove 
unsatisfactory.  You  get  the  original  and  only  genuine  Berea" 
Stone  in  Cleveland  Grindstones — the  kind  all  up-to-date  farm- 
ers  use.  Send  to-day  for  free  booklet.  "The  Grit  that  Grinds." 
TIIK  CLEVELAND  STONE  <  O..  HOB  Leader  Bldg;.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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bers.  Though  they  had  all  been  subjected 
to  a  certain  amount  of  selection,  each  of 
them  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  related 
types.  In  some  cases  all  the  types  present 
were  similar.  In  other  instances  striking 
differences  were  observed.  The  grain  which 
had  descended  from  the  cross  referred  to 
above  was  found  by  careful  study  of  indi- 
vidual plants  (especially  by  applying  the 
chewing  test  to  ascertain  the  gluten  strength 
and  probable  bread-making  value)  to  be  a 
mixture  of  similar-looking  varieties  which 
differed  radically  in  regard  to  gluten  qua- 
lity. One  of  the  varieties  isolated  from 
this  mixture  was  subsequently  named  Mar- 
quis. Its  high  bread-making  strength  and 
color  of  flour  were  demonstrated  in  the 
tests  made  at  Ottawa  in  the  early  months 
of  1907,  and  all  the  surplus  seed  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  Indian  Head  experimental 
:'arm  for  propagation. 

It  will  clearly  be  seen  from  the  above 
account  that  the  question,  'When  was 
Marquis  wheat  originated?'  can  never  be 
answered.  It  came  into  existence  probably 
at  Ottawa  between  the  years  1895  and  1902. 
It  remained,  however,  mixed  with  other  re- 
lated sorts  until  discovered  by  the  writer 
in  1903.  It  was  first  grown  in  a  pure  state 
in  1904,  when  a  few  seeds  were  sown  in  a 
sheltered  garden  on  the  Central  experimen- 
tal farm.  Even  then,  however,  its  fine  qua- 
lities were  only  partly  known,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  cerealist's  baking  tests  of  1907 
were  completed  that  he  decided  to  send 
out  this  wheat  for  trial  in  Saskatchewan. 
Its  success  in  the  prairie  country  was  phen- 
omenal. The  year  1907  was  quite  unfav- 
orable for  most  varieties  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  rust  and  of  cool,  wet  weather. 
The  early-ripening  habit  of  Marquis  and 
its  power  of  resisting  rust  (to  a  certain 
extent)  gave  it  an  immense  advantage.  The 
result  was  that  it  headed  the  list  of  vari- 
eties in  plots  and  fields  alike.  It  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  32  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
plots  while  red  Fife  gave  12  bushels.  In 
the  fields  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  42  bush- 
els per  acre  and  stood  far  ahead  of  any 
other  sort. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  past  five  years 
(1907-1911  inclusive)  Marquis  has  given  50 
per  cent,  more  crop  than  red  Fife,  on  the 
uniform  trial  plots  at  Indian  Head. 

At  Brandon  in  a  test  for  four  years 
(1908-1911  inclusive)  Marquis  has  yielded 
10  per  cent,  more  than  red  Fife. 

In  addition  to  its  productiveness,  the 
chief  points  in  favor  of  Marquis,  for  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  are  its  earliness  in  ripening  (gen- 
erally from  6  to  10  days  earlier  than  red 
Fife),  strength  of  straw  and  comparative 
freedom  from  rust,  heavy  weight  per 
bushel  and  fine  appearance  of  the  grain,  and 
the  excellent  color  and  baking  strength  of 
the  flour  produced  from  it. 

Marquis  wheat  is  recommended  as  the 
best  variety  of  wheat  now  available  for 
Saskatchewan,  for  many  parts  of  Alberta 
and  for  Manitoba,  except  in  the  Southern 
portion  where  the  superiority  of  Marqpis 
over  red  Fife  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
si  rated. 

.  For  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Marquis  has  not  proved  spe- 
cially productive  or  valuable. 
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The  Eternal  Triangle 

(Continued  from  Page  38.) 

eyes  shone  with  admiration  and  joy  as 
under  his  touch  the  mother  was  brought 
back  slowly  to  a  state  of  consciousness. 
But  the  baby.  Was  his  wonderful  sur- 
gical skill  to  be  lost  on  that  hope  of  the 
father's  heart?  Would  not  his  own  life 
blood,  warm  and  pulsating,  bring  new 
vigor? 

The  little  lips  were  blue  and  the  eyes 
still  closed.  As  the  young  doctor  bent 
over  the  babe  with  the  pulse  in  his 
hand,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  he 
realized  by  what  a  tiny  thread  the  young 
life  was  suspended. 

Gradually  the  pulse  beat  stronger 
and  when  the  nurse  moistened  the  lip? 
with  water,  the  blue  eyes  opened. 

A  cry  aroused  the  drowsy  mother 
who  held  her  arm  out  for  her  babe. 

As  the  physicians  departed  the  farm- 
er silently  clasped  their  hands  and  his 
strong  face  quivered.  His  gratitude 
was  too  deep  for  idle  words.  For  by 
this  almost  superhuman  effort  were  the 
mother  and  child  again  his  and  the 
"eternal  triangle"  still  complete. 
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The  Home  Poultry  Book 

A  valuable  book  just  off  tbe  press  is  The 
Home  Poultry  Book,  by  Edward  I  Farring- 
ton.  It  stands  apart  from  most  publica- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  that  it  is  designed 
first  and  last  for  the  amateur,  is  entirely 
free  from  technicalities,  is  attractively 
illustrated  and  interesting  throughout.  The 
author  deals  rather  thoroughly  with  the 
questions  of  how  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  the  best  breed  to 
keep;  the  kind  of  house  to  build,  with  plans 
for  its  construction  and  the  feeding  of  a 
small  flock.  The  hatching  and  brooding 
of  the  chicks  with  a  valuable  discussion 
based  on  practical  experience  in  feeding 
the  young  birds,  and  a  chapter  on  how  to 
get  eggs  in  winter  will  be  or  special  value 
to  the  amateur.  For  the  man  who  keeps 
chickens  as  a  hobby,  the  questions  of 
keeping  poultry  on  a  town  lot,  and  raising 
poultry  as  pastime  will  be  o"  interest.  A 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  ducks,  geese 
and  guinea  fowl,  insect  pests  and  other 
troubles,  some  open  secrets  of  the  trade. 
and  a  guide  for  the  year's  work,  month 
by  month.  To  use  the  author's  words.  The 
book  is  sent  out  with  the  hope  that  some 
amateurs   may   find   in  it   a   suggestion    or 

two  which  will  help  them  to  get   mor »gs 

with  less  expense  and  have  more  fun  doing 
it.  The  book  is  published  by  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $1.00  from  the  Technical  Book 
Department  of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 


My  Dear,  Your   Baking  Is  Excellent! 


Every  good  housewife  delights  to  hear  such  favorable  comments 
upon  her  baking  ami  usually  gets  them  when  she  uses 
REINDEER  FLOUR,  the  special  Bread  Flour  which  gives  that 
sweet,  wholesome  bread,  making  each  meal  a  joy  to  the  family. 

TRY  IT  WHEN  YOU  BAKE  TO-MORROW. 

REINDEER    FLOUR    CAN    BE    HAD    FROM    NEARLY    ALL 

UP-TO-DATE  GROCERY  STORES. 

1PETERBOROUGH   CEREAL  COMPANY 


SIMCOE  STREET 


PETERBOROUGH 


TR  A  OF. 
MARK 
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COCKSHUTT  ""^| 

FOOTLIPTJ 

Dlrtwc        in  gang  wi 


OR  SULKY 

STYLES        % 


OUR"Footlift"  Sulky  and  "Footlift"  Gang- 
became  instant  favorites  with  users. 
The  buyer  of  either  one  has  his  plow 
fitted  with  proper  standards  and  mold- 
board,  and  with  knife  or  rolling'  colter,  according 
to  his  needs  and  land.  After  getting  it,  he  can 
set  his  plow  to  different  furrow  widths  and 
depths,  as  desired. 

A  youth  can  operate  the  "Footlift"  and  do  as 
perfect  work  as  a  man  with  a  hand  plow.  The 
furrow  wheels  keep  the  furrow  straight.  The  big 
land  wheel  keeps  the  easy-riding  "Footlift"  at 
uniform  depth  of  furrow.  The  wheels  have  dust- 
proof  bearings  with  oil  reservoir.  The  frame  is 
best  steel. 

The  relief  feature  in  both  these  plows,  allows 
the  plow  to  rise  over  stones  without  breakage, 
independent  of  the  operator.    See  our  catalogue. 


LET  us  send  you  our  Catalogue.       It  tells  about 
the  "Footlift"  Plows,  and  a  postcard  brings  it 
to  you,  free.     Why  not  write  for  it  to-day. 


NOTHING    TO 
DO  BUT  DRIVE 

EITHER  sulky 
or  gang  plow- 
ing may  be  done  by 
a  boy  if  he  has  a 
"Footlift."  Practi- 
cally all  he  does  is 
to  guide  the  team. 
Little  strength  or 
attention  is  demand- 
ed by  the  plow  itself, 
The  quality  of  work 
is  perfect. 

The  automatic  lift 
raises  and  resets  the 
"Footlift"  plow  at 
boulders.  The 
wheels  need  oiling 
once  a  season  only. 
The  plows  turn 
short  at  furrow  ends 
— a  mere  touch  on 
the  foot  lever  raises 
the  heavy  bottom. 
Get  full  particulars 
of  these  modern 
plows  to-day. 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  WINNIPEG 
For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Montreal,       SMITHS  FALLS,        St.  John,  N.  B. 
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We  Are  Ready 


To  Handle  Your  Early  Fall  Deliveries 

The  Auburn  Nurseries  are  at  your  service  and  able  to  give  you  continued 
satisfaction.  The  quality  of  our  stock  is  of  the  same  high  standard  for  which 
we  are  reputed. 

"Everything  for  the  orchard  or  garden." 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES,  WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  ORDERS. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE-  95  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 


NURSERIES—  Queenston.  Oakville.  Simcoe 


The  Boy  on  the  Farm  and 
Hired  Help 

A  Young  Man  From  the  Farm  Gives  His 
Views  on  Two  Popular  Subjects. 

By  RUSSEL  LINN 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  every 
person  who  has  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
at  heart,  that  so  many  of  our  broad-mind- 
ed and  ambitious  boys  are  lbdving  the  farm 
to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  They 
have  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the  golden 
opportunities  afforded  young  men  in  our 
towns  and  cities  that  th(y  feel  the  tempta- 
tion is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Now,  there  are  various  reasons  for  our 
boys  leaving  the  farm,  the  principal  ones 
being,  because  they  want  money  and  be- 
cause they  are  unjustly  treated  by  their 
parents.  My  observations  have  been  that 
this  last  reason  in  particular  is  in  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  Surely  when  the  son  shall  have 
reached  manhood  he  is  entitled  to  some 
share  of  the  farm.  No  doubt,  the  father 
intends  providing  a  home  for  his  son,  but 
the  ambitious  boy  cannot  wait.  The  desire 
for  the  grappling  of  that  almighty  dollar  is 
intense.  It  may  be  that  he  contemplates 
marriage  in  the  near  future,  and  believes 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  make  a 
home  for  himself  so  long  as  he  remains  on 
the  farm.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  fault  is 
with  the  parents  who  complain  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  children,  and  so  the  boy 
for  one,  or  various  reasons,  as  the  case  may 
he,  believes  it  would  be  to  his  int&rest  to 
seek  his  fortune  elsewhere;  and  not  until 
he  has  taken  his  departure  do  the  parents 
realize  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  The 
father  worries  and  suffers  in  <=il^r<«e,  ding- 
ing to  the  hope  that  he  may  return  some 
day.  The  loving  mother  as  she  enters  that 
unoccupied  chamber  lives  over  again  the 
common  tragedy  of  the  lines,  "Where  is 
my  wandering  boy  to-night,  The  boy  of 
my  tenderest  care?"  But  regrets  are 
useless  now  that  the  boy  has  gone. 

Upon  entering  any  of  our  cities  one  can- 
not help  noticing  the  large  number  of 
young  men,  many  of  them  children  who 
crowd  the  doorways  of  the  saloons  and 
the  street-corners,  amid  the  odors  from 
bar-rooms  and  cigarette  fumes.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  quite  true  that 
there  are  about  ten  thousand  saloons  in 
Canada  that  throw  their  signs  into  the 
faces  of  every  passer-by  and  anyone  who  is 
weak  is  led  to  his  ruin. 

Brother  farmer  does  this  subject  appeal 
to  you  as  a  matter  of  importance  or  merely 
as  a  passing  thought? 

We  should  cultivate  within  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  love  for  the  farm  and  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  keep  our  boys  at  home. 
And  in  conclusion,  if  our  boys  were 
given  some  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
were  given  some  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm,  small  as  it  might  be,  the  day 
would  not  be  far  distant  when  the  boys  of 
this  fair  Dominion  would  be  proud  of  their 
heritage. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Hired  Man. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
confront  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  to- 
day is  that  pertaining  to  the  labor  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  never  before  was  the  scar- 
city of  farm  help  so  keenly  felt,  not  only 
in  Ontario  but  throughout  the  Dominion. 
The  numerous  inquiries  made  by  the  farm- 
ers last  spring  for  sufficient  help  to  enable 
them  to  do  their  seeding  at  the  proper  time 
should  suffice  to  induce  them  to  have  the 
problem  solved  and  see  where  the  trouble 
lies  . 

The  great  opportunities  (?)  afforded 
young  men  in  our  towns  and  cities,  has  not 
helped  to  lighten  the  burden  that  rests  on 
the  agriculturist's  shoulders.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  farmers  themselves  are 
in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  the 
scarcity  of  help  existing  at  the  present 
time.  Many  farmers,  while  they  feel  the 
need  of  help,  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  it.  They  hire  a  man  to  help  with  the 
seeding  after  which  they  think  they  can 
manage  alone,  at  any  rate,  until  harvest 
time  when  they  again  will  require  his  ser- 
vices. The  same  necessity  occurs  in  the 
fall  when  the  root  crop  is  to  be  harvested. 
Now,  if  you  will  note,  it  is  the  farmer  who 
follows  the  foregoing  system  who  is  con^ 
stantly  grumbling  about  help  being  scarce, 
and  who  is  often  compelled  to  employ  in- 
experienced persons.  He  is  not  always  able 
to  employ  the  same  man  for  harvest  as  he 
had  for  seeding  even  though  he  he  most 
industrious  and  reliable.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  drifted  to  some  near-by  town  or  city 
which  he  believes,  after  a  brief  experience, 
is  the  only  place  where  life  is  worth  living, 
and  though  the  farmer  may  make  the  most 
tempting  offer  that  circumstances  will  per- 
mit the  laborer  believes  it  would  be  to  his 
interest  to  remain  in  town  where  the  work- 
ins:  hours  are  fewer  and  where  he  has  more 
time  at  his  disposal  for  amusements.  And 
thus  you  see  we  are  robbed  of  some  of  our 
best  men.  Now,  there  is  at  least  one  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  and  one  that  could  be 
applied  satisfactorily  in  most  cases,  and 
that  is  to  so  arrange  your  system  of  farm- 
ing that  you  can  profitably  employ  help  the 
year  round.  For  example,  dairying  is  an 
industry  that  calls  for  considerable  help 
throughout  the  year.  Poultry  raising  and 
gardening  make  a  splendid  combination 
and  if  properly  attended  to  will  prove 
most  profitable. 

A  word  or  two  said  hero  with  reaard  to 
the  feeling  of  fellowship  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  its  importance 
mis-lit  be  appropriate.  If  the  hired  man  be 
married  and  his  employer  provide  him  with 
a  comfortable  house  also  a  goodly  supply 
of  dry  wood  and  meat,  while  these  may  be 
of  little  value  to  the  farmer,  they  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  laborer  and  he  will 
nearly  always  strive  to  repay  any  favors 
shown  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
board  the  man,  see  to  it  that  he  has  com- 
fortable lodsring,  good  board,  and  friendlj 
treatment,  for  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  tli at  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  hired  man  and  if  the  former 
wishes  to  avoid  delays  and  discouragement-; 
financially  and  otherwise  he  must  comply 
to  some  extent  with  that  which  they  de- 
mand. Above  all  things  be  propitimi-  and 
your  reward  will  surely  follow. 


P.  A.  is  the 

"Big  Smoke 

Medicine" 


Prince  Albert  has  soothed 
all  kinds  of  pipe  grouches 
for  all  kinds  of  men.   One 
of   the    most   interesting 
cases  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  on  the  reser- 
vations.     These  direct 
descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal jimmy  pipers  have 
taken  to 


Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

with  the  same  enthusiasm   their  forefathers  took  after 
paleface  scalps. 

P.  A.  is  the  "Big  Smoke  Medicine"  in  the  lodges 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  all  races.   You  can 
smoke  P.  A.  without  feeling  your  scalp  come  up  or 
your  tongue  blister.      The  bite  is  removed  by  that 
wonderful  patented  process  that  makes  P.  A.  dif- 
ferent, distinct,  delicious. 

Sold  everywhete  in  full  2-cz.  tins. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.    U.  S.  A. 
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TENTS 


:  FOR  THE  L4WN  : 
GARDEN  OR  CAMP 

We  have  tents  of  every  description  for  every 

purpose.  Shall  we  quote  you  prices?  We  also 

manufacture  awnings,  tarpaulines,  sails,  flags, 

horse  and  waggon  covers  and  canvas  goods. 

Send  for  price  list  and  requirements. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 

Awnings  taken  down,  stored  and  put  up. 

THOS.  SONNE,  Sr. 

193  Commissioners  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


so 
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FOB    SALE. 

50  H.P.  KISSELL,  1,600  POUNDS.  NEW,  ENCLOSED 
body,  guaranteed  In  good  condition.  Sacrifice,  nln« 
hundred.     Box  98,   Farmer's. 


OLDSMOBILE  MODEL  A,  FIVE  PASSENGER, 
iplendid  condition.  Can  be  bought  reasonable.  Apply 
Box  14,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE  —  SEVEN-PASSENGER  PEERLESS; 
flve-passenger  Stevens  ,  $500;  1912  flve-passenger 
E.M.F.,  $950,  real  bargain;  4-cyllnder  Darracq.  $3011: 
GO  h.p.  Itala,  very  cheap,  must  be  sold.  Box  9C, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 


15.000— FIVE  PASSENGER  CAR  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP, 
for  cash,  must  be  sold  at  once.     Box  653,  Farmer's. 


OVERLAND  40,  FIVE-PASSENGER,  NICKEL 
trimmings  and  fully  equipped,  extra  tire,  like  new. 
Bos  252  Farmer's. 


R  30  RUSSELL,  1911  MODEL,  LOT  EXTRA 
equipment,  three  extra  tires,  Dunlop  traction,  six 
extra  tubes,  power  tire  pump,  splendid  condition. 
Owner  getting  larger  car.    Box  43,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— AN  E.M.F.  FIVE- PASSENGER  TOUR- 
lng  car,  fully  equipped,  in  perfect  running  order.  Box 
69,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


OVERLAND  1911,  6-PASSENGER   IN  FIRST  ' 
repair,  a  snap,  demonstration  given.    Box  67,  Farmer's 


CADILLAC  ROADSTER,  1912,  ONLY  RUN  2,000 
miles,  as  owner  is  leaving  for  the  West  will  sell  this 
car  for  $1,800.     Box  05,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

PIERCE  ARROW  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE,  GOOD 
as  new,  5%  h.p.,  horn,  lamp,  license,  $235.  Box  63, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.50. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock.  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochins.   $10.00.      W.   Telfer.    Dunnville.    Ont.        (tf) 


ALBERT  v  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
aci's  In  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
fanning.  We  specialize  only  In  close-in  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co..    Red    Deer,   Alta.  10 


HOME    STUDY. 

TRANSPORTATION  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS— LEARN 
it.  Our  Mail  Courses  in  Telegraphy,  Baggage.  Tick- 
ets, Freight  and  Commercial  Geographv  will  start 
you  right.  Get  particulars.  Shaw's  Telegraph 
School,    Yonge   and   Gerrard.   Toronto.  (10) 

RAILROAD  WORK  PAYS  WELL  ABOVE  1'H  K 
.■unl  shovel.  Train  for  better  jobs.  Learn  telegraph  v 
.uiil  agent's  work.  Take  our  Correspondence  Course. 
Begin  now.  Write  Shaw's  Telegraph  and  Railroad 
School.    Toronto.  (10) 


HELP    WANTED. 

YOU  SET  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  JOB  — 
Railway  mail  clerks,  city  letter  carriers,  post  office 
employees.  Big  pay;  3  weeks  vacation  yearly.  Many 
appointments  coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  full  details  and  list  of  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  S  ISO,  Roches- 
ter.   NY.  (9) 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN.  PREFER- 
alily  familiar  with  cream  separator  business  by  im- 
porting house.  Box  199.  Farmer's  Magazine.  Toronto. 

HOME    DECORATIONS. 

CURTAINS  ALL  MAKES.  SEND  FOR  NEW 
Book  "Ideal  Home  Decorations"  Post  Free.  650  Ex- 
amples from  Actual  Makers.  Imperial  Hem  Cur- 
tains, Casement  Fabrics  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Linens, 
Underwear,  Laces.  Write  now.  S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
Box  670.     The  Looms,  Nottingham,  England.  (10) 


REPRESENTATIVES   WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  In  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  In  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (tf) 


FARM    WANTED. 
WANTED    TO    HEAR    FROM    OWNER    WHO    HAS 
good    farm    for    sale.      Send    description    and    price. 
Northwestern    Business    Agency.    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

(5,   7,  9) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  hail  experience  In  the  mall  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  100,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 


VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
leara  It  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Blgelow  St.,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 


INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
Information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Bulldlne,  Calgary.  Canada.  (tf) 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  MY  SPECIAL  OFFER 
to  Introduce  my  magazine  "INVESTING  FOB 
PROFIT."      It   is   worth    $10    a    copy    lo    anyone    v  n  ■ 

lias  been  >rer   while  the  rich,   richer.       it 

demonstrates  the  REAL  earning  power  of  money,  and 
shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how  ] t  CAN  ac- 
quire riches.  INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only 
al  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
siuo  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  Now  and  I'll  send 
it  si  free.  II.  L.  Barber,  46S.  20  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,    Chii  (10) 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FA«M. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY.  BY 
Alfred  Vivian.  There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  that  of  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  very  evi- 
dent decrease  in  the  fertility  of  those  soils  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years, 
combined  with  the  increased  competition  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labor,  have  convinced  the  intelligent 
farmer  that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must  be 
based  upon  more  rational  practices  than  those  which 
have  been  followed  in  the  past.  Professor  Vivian's 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  short  winter  courses 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  present  this  matter  In  a 
popular  style.  In  this  little  book  be  has  given  the 
gist  of  the  subject  in  plain  language,  practically  de- 
void of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  It  is  pre-em- 
inently a  "First  Book"  and  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  and  who  intend  to  do  subsequent  reading. 
Illustrated.  5x7  Inches.  265  pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $1. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MaeLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


ANIMAL       BREEDING.       BY       THOMAS       SHAW. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
work  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has  systematized 
the  subject  of  animal  breeding.  The  leading  laws 
which  govern  this  most  intricate  question  the  au- 
thor has  boldly  defined  and  authoritatively  ar- 
ranged. The  chapters  which  he  has  written  on  the 
more  Involved  features  of  the  subject,  as  sex  and  the 
relative  influence  of  parents,  should  go  far  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  wildly  speculative  views  cher- 
ished with  reference  to  these  questions.  The  book 
Is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  Inter- 
ested in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 
Illustrated.  405  pages.  5x7  Inches.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MaeLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Toronto. 


MANUAL  OF  CORN  JUDGING.  BY  A.  D.  SHAMEL. 
The  advanced  methods  of  corn  judging  and  all  the 
ivallable  information  on  this  subject  are  incorpor- 
ated in  this  work.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  farm- 
ers interested  in  improvement  of  corn,  for  corn 
schools,  farmers'  institutes,  etc.  Profusely  Illustrat- 
ed with  photographs  of  ears  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  corn,  desirable  ears  contrasted  to  undesirable,  and 
kernels.  In  addition  the  score  cards  used  in  the 
corn  states  are  given.  5x7  inches.  $0.50.  Technical 
Book  Department.  MacLeon  Publishing  Co..  143  Uni- 
versity Ave..  Toronto. 


_  September 

with  the 

Housekeeper 

The    Call  ior.'L  Canned  Veg- 
etables, Pickles  and  Relishes 


By  WINMFRIDlMARCHAND 

Do   you   remember   any   particular  early 
fall    afternoon    years    ago,     when     coming 
home  from  school,  hungry  and  breathless, 
you  found  the  kitchen  filled  with  the  spicy 
aroma    of    pickling    time?      There    was    a 
sense  of  happy  anticipation  and  homeliness 
in  every  breath  of  it.  It  even  extended  be- 
yond the  near  prospects  of  supper  time  in 
to  the  visions  of  the  delightful  long  winter 
evenings  at  home,  just  as  vividly  as  those 
visions  had  been  wakened  when  you  watch- 
ed the  red  squirrel  chirping  around  the  but- 
ternut tree  in  the  lane.  Well,  that  is  just 
how  it  affects  me  still.     The  early  fall  can- 
ning and  preserving  means  more  than  mere- 
ly bottling  up  a   few  condiments.     It  is  a 
part    of    the    fulfilment    of    the    proverb— 
"She  looketh   well  to  the     ways     of     her 
household"— theref ore.    the    work      has     a 
charm  of  its  own. 

The  canning  of  vegetables  is  often  more 
difficult  than  the  canning  of  fruit,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  corn,  as  certain  bacterial 
spores  common  to  corn  are  not  easily  killed. 
To  guard  against  this  danger  special  pre- 
caution must  be  taken. 

Canned  Corn. 


Cut  the  young  tender  kernels  from  the 
eob,  not  too  close  to  the  base  of  the  kern- 
els. If  the  corn  is  older,  score  each  row 
and  scrape  out  the  pulp,  leaving  the  hulls 
on  the  cob.  Pack  the  corn  into  jars,  cook 
in  boiling  water  or  steam  for  three  hours, 
and  seal.  Each  of  the  next  three  successive 
days,  put  the  jars  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water. 
heat  to  boiling,  and  boil  for  one  hour.  If 
any  bacteria  are  present  in  spore  form,  a 
form  which  resists  boiling,  they  will  have 
developed  before  the  third  day  sufficiently 
to  be  destroyed  by  boiling. 

Tomatoes  Canned  Whole. 

Select  tomatoes  of  uniform  size.  Put 
into  sterilized  bottles,  and  steam  until 
tender.  Add  a  little  salt,  fill  bottles  to 
overflowing  with  boiling  water  and  seal 
them.  If  carefully  done  these  are  excel- 
lent to  use  for  salad  in  the  winter. 
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Canned  Tomatoes  for  Soup. 

Boil  tomatoes  with  a  little   onion,  mace 

celery,  pepper  and  salt.  When  quite  soft, 

rub   through   a   strainer,  heat   to     boiling- 
point  and  seal. 

Canned  Beets. 

Select  fresh  young  beets,  and  boil  until 
tender  in  salted  water,  remove  skins  and 
pack  beets  into  jars.  Cover  with  boiling- 
water  or  with  very  weak  vinegar  seasoned 
with  spice  if  desired.  Seal  and  cook  about 
an  hour  longer  in  boiling  water.  It  is 
often  a  great  convenience  to  take  some  of 
the  beets  from  the  kettle,  peel  and  chop 
them,  add  a  little  chopped  celery  if  desir- 
ed, mix  with  hot  salad  dressing,  and  seal 
and  finish  cooking  the  same  as  the  others. 
This  means  that  you  always  have  a  salad 
ready  for  an  emergency. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Pickle. 

12  large  ripe  cucumbers. 
6  to  12  onions, 
3  pts.  vinegar, 
1  tablespoonful  of  mustard, 

1  tablespoonful  curry  powder, 

2  tablespoonsful  flour. 

Pare  cucumbers,  remove  seeds,  cut  into 
dice.  Slice  the  onions,  and  sprinkle  all 
with  salt  and  let  stand  for  twelve  hours. 
Mix  the  spices  and  flour  to  a  paste  with 
some  cold  vinegar,  stir  into  the  rest  of  the 
vinegar,  heat  to  boiling,  add  the  vegetables 
drained  and  rinsed  in  cold  water,  cook 
about  twenty  minutes  and  bottle. 

Ripe  Tomato  Soy. 

1  peck  tomatoes  peeled  and  sliced, 

1  2  cup  salt, 

1  head  celery  cut  fine, 

8  onions,  chopped, 

1  qt.  vinegar, 

1    tablespoonful     each     of   ground     ginger, 

cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  mustard, 
V2  tablespoon  cayenne, 
1  lb.  sugar  added  when  mixture  is  nearly 

cooked.     Boil  slowly  for  about  two  hours 

or  until  quite  thick. 

Uncooked  Ripe  Tomato  Pickle. 

6  cups  ripe  tomatoes  peeled  and  chopped, 

1  eup  celery  chopped  fine, 

4  tbsp.  red  peppers,  chopped, 

4  tbsp.  chopped  onions, 

4  tbsp.  salt. 

6  tbsp.  sugar, 

b'  tbsp.  mustard  seed, 

V-z  tsp.  cloves, 

*/2  tsp.  cinnamon, 

1  tsp.  grated  nutmeg, 

2  cups  vinegar. 

Mix  all  together  and  put  up  in  jars.  It 
will  be  ready  to  use  in  a  week  or  two. 

Tomato  Chutney. 

4  lbs.  ripe  tomatoes, 

1  lb.  tart  apples, 

6  small  onions, 

1  lb.  brown  or  white  sugar, 

Vi  oz.  ginger, 

1  qt.  vinegar, 


r 
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There's  a  Difference  and  a  Distinction  about 

MAPLEINE 

DIFFERENT,  because  it  can  be  used  as  easily  as  Vanilla  for  cakes,  icings,  candies 
and  desserts,  producing   an  original  flavor  that  is  delicately  refreshing  and  satisfying. 

DISTINCTIVE  in  this — by  adding  it  to  hot  water  and  granulated  sugar,  without  boiling, 
you  may  make  a  smooth,  creamy  syrup  that  is  delicious  for  hot  cakes,  waffles  and  biscuits. 

Somebody  has  said  "MAPLEINE  makes  Maplescent." 

Grocers  sell  MAPLEINE.  50c.  for  2-oz.  bottle.  If  not.  write  our  brokers, 
F.  E.  ROBSON,  25  Front  Street  East,  Toronto;  or  ask  us  for  a  sample. 
Send  a  2c.  stamp. 

CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Seattle,   Wash. 


Electric-Welded  Coil  Chain 


German   Pattern 


A  Size  For  Every  Use 


Made  in 
Canada 


Sold  by  all 
Leading  Dealers 


Ask  for 
McKinnon  Brand 


Guaranteed  to  You 
By  the  Makers 


25%  Better 
Than  Any  Other  Kind 


Made  by 


McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


"Ito**" 


a 


280  ealibre 
H  igh  Velocity  • 


ROSS"  Rifles 
and  "ROSS"  Ammuni- 
tion again  lead  at  Bisley 

The  Ross  .280  ammunition  captured  every  single  event  in  the  Match 
Rifle  competition  at  Bisley,  an  unprecedented  achievement,  and  the  KING'S 
PRIZE,  the  blue  ribbon  event  of  the  Bisley  meet,  was  again  won  with  a  Ross 
Rifle,  this  being  the  second  time  in  three  years  that  this  trophy,  the  emblem 
of  rifle  shooting  championship  of  the  British  Empire,  has  been  won  with  a  Ross. 

The  wonderful  accuracy  of  both  Eoss  Rifles  and  Ross  Ammunition  is  further  accentuated 
by  these  triumphs  won  against  a  held  of  over  2,000  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the  world, 
each  striving  not  only  for  the  prize,  but  for  the  honor  of  his  colony  or  country  and  armed 
with  the  best  rifles  and  ammunition  which  each  country  can  produce. 

Ross  Rifles  and  Ross  Ammunition  are  unsurpassed  for  accuracy. 

Sportsmen  all  over  the  world  are  adopting  the  "Ross,"  not  only  on  account  of  its  accuracy, 
but  also  because  of  its  very  quick  and  absolutely  safe  breech  action. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price  lists  sent  free  oa  request. 

Quebec 


Ross  Rifle  Co., 
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A   quick    method    of    digging 
wells  at  low  cost 


A  MONEY  MAKING 
PROPOSITION 


You  can  start  at  once 
in  this  money-making 
business,  digging  wells 
for  others — the  outfit 
only  costs  you  $12.00  and 
it  ivnrks  faster  and 
Simpler  than  any  other 
mil  hod.  Here's  your 
chance  tor  earning  dol- 
lars on  the  side  or  tak- 
ing it  as  a  regular 
business,  40-foot  outfits 
$12.00,  100-foot  outfits 
125.00. 

Don't  fail  to  investi- 
gate. 


Write  for  full    information.     It   will  mean 
dollars    in    your    pocket — Write    to-day. 

Canadian  Warren  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines.   Ontario 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 


The  Best  Ever 

issued:  Guns,  Rifles, 
Ammunition,  Fishing, 
Tackle,  Baseball,  Golf, 
Tennis,  Lacrosse, 
Camping  Outfits,  all 
Summer  and  Winter 
Sports.     We  want 

Every  Man 

who  Hunts,  Fishes,  or 
plays  any  Outdoor 
Game  to  get  our  large 
free  Catalogue.  Prices 
right,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense 
Stock,  prompt  shipment 

You  save  money  by  getting 
Catalogue  to-day. 

T.  W.  Boyd  &  Son, 

27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why     don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Send  for  Catalog  F 
for  full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkervrlle.  Ont 


l/4  tsp.  cayenne, 
6  tbsp.  salt. 

Peel  and  chop  the  vegetables  and  apples, 
put  all  the  ingredients  together  and  sim- 
mer until  thick.  Rub  through  a  strainer, 
add  14  lb.  raisins  seeded  and  chopped  very 
fine.     Heat  to  boiling  point  and  bottle. 


Celery  Sauce. 

1  doz.  heads  celery, 
3  onions, 

1/4  lb.  mustard, 

1  tbsp.  pepper, 

2  tbsp.  salt, 

1/2  tbsp.  turmeric. 

3  cups  sugar, 
2  qts.  vinegar. 

Chop  onions  and  celery.  Simmer  all  to- 
gether for  one  hour  and  bottle. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches. 

i/2  peck  peaches, 
2  lbs.  brown  sugar, 

4  cups  vinegar, 

2  cups  boiling  water, 
4  tbsp.  stick  cinnamon. 
Cloves. 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  sugar,  vinegar, 
water  and  cinnamon  for  twenty  minutes. 
Dip  the  peaches  quickly  in  hot  water,  then 
rub  off  the  fur  with  a  towel.  Stick  each 
peach  with  four  cloves,  put  into  the  syrup 
and  cook  until  soft. 

The  same  recipe  may  be  used  substituting 
pears,  sweet  apples  or  crab  apples  for  the 
peaches. 


Spiced  Currants 

7  lbs.  currants, 
5  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
3  tbsp.  cinnamon, 
3  tbsp.  cloves, 
1  pint  vinegar. 

Pick  over  the  currants,  wash  and  remove 
stems.  Put  in  a  kettle  with  the  sugar,  vine- 
gar, and  the  spices  tied  in  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin. Cook  slowly  for  one  and  one-half 
hours.  Spiced  currants  are  a  delicious 
accompaniment  to  cold  meat.  Grapes  may 
be  substituted  for  the  currants. 


Chipped  Pears. 

8  lbs.  fruit. 

8  lbs.  sugar. 

4  lemons, 

1  2  lb.  preserved  ginger, 

1   pt.  water. 

Pare  the  fruit  and  cut  into  thin,  small 
slices.  Put  fruit,  sugar,  water  and  singer 
in  a  kettle  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours. 
Boil  the  lemons  whole  in  a  little  water 
until  soft,  cut  in  thin  strips,  add  to  the 
pears  and  boil  until  the  fruit  is  clear,  then 
seal.    Do  no  use  very  ripe  pears. 


Make  Your  Own  Waists 
At  Home 

Get  the  Perfect  Fit 

Many  women  skillful  with  the 
needle  have  tried  making  their  own 
shirt  waists,  but  have  give  up  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
a  perfect  fit.  But  now  every  woman 
who  can  use  a  needle  can  be  her 
own    dressmaker. 

The  "Hall-Borchert 
Perfection  Adjustable  Dress 
Forms" 


do  away  with   all   difficul 
ties,    discomforts   and    dis 
appointments      i  n      fitting 
Qurm       an<j    render    the    work    of 
dress  making  at  once  easy   and   sat 
isfactory   with   such    perfect   fit    th.-u 
makes   dress   making  a   pleasure. 

This  form  can  be  adjusted  to  ."JO 
different  shapes  and  sizes;  Inist 
raised  or  lowered,  or  made  longer  or 
shorter  at  the  waist  line.  The  form 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
any  desired  skirt  length.  Easily 
adjusted.  Cannot  get  out  of  order. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Just  what  yon 
need. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  giv- 
ing complete   particulars   and    prices. 

Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

41    Lombard  Street,   Toronto 


SANOL'S    ANTI-DIABETES 

A  remedy  which  has  no  equal  for 

DIABETES 

No  Diabetic  should  fall  to  (lye  this  per- 
fectly harmless  and  efficacious  remedy  a  trial. 
It  never  fails  to  effect  wonderful  results.  It 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  prominent 
physicians.     Price,  $2.00  per  bottle. 

SANOL 

Is  a  Reliable  Cure  for  Gall  Stenes,  Kidney 
Trouble,  Kidney  Stones,  Bladder  Stenes. 
Gravel,  Lumbago  and  all  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid.     Price,  $1.60. 

SANOL'S  BLOOD  SALT 

(Sal  Sang-nlnU) 
This  salt  is  an  excellent  and  absolutely 
harmless  remedy  for  any  disturbances  of  di- 
gestion, such  as  Dyspepsia,  Gastric  Catarrh, 
Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Doss  of  Appetite, 
Constipation,  etc.,  and  has  an  aid  to  digestion 
In  wasting  and  nervous  diseases. 

The  preparations  of  the  originator  have  been 
awarded  First  Prise  Medal  at  the  Hygiene 
Didactical  Exposition  by  the  University  of 
Lemberg.     Price,  Sue  per  Bottle. 

LITERATURE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

THE  SANOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

975jMainTStreet,  -  Winnipeg,    Man. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of 
would-be   competitors   and    imitators." 
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A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
JELLY  MAKER. 

Occasionally  we  hear  an  excellent  house- 
keeper say  "I  can't  get  that  jelly  to  set. 
What  can  be  the  matter?''  Several  things 
might  be  the  matter,  but  the  trouble  is  usu- 
ally due  to  the  fruit  being  overripe,  or  lack- 
ing in  acid.  The  pectin  or  jellying  prin- 
ciple in  fruit  undergoes  a  chemical  change 
in  the  ripening  process  and  the  stiffening 
property  is  lost.  Fruit  gathered  just  after 
a  rain  is  also  unfit  for  jelly-making  as  the 
water  absorbed  destroys  the  pectin.  To 
find  whether  the  juice  will  make  jelly,  put 
a  few  spoonfuls  in  a  glass  and  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  mix  together, 
and  if  it  thickens  until  it  can  be  lifted  on 
a  spoon,  it  will  be  alright. 

The  juice  of  blackberries,  raspberries, 
peaches  and  pears  do  not  make  a  firm  jelly 
on  account  of  their  lack  of     acid.       This 


Ready   for   Jelly    Making. 

trouble  may  be  remedied  by  adding  lemon 
juice,  or  tartaric  or  citric  acid  (about  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  juice)  or  by 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
sour  fruits,  although  this  destroys  the  char- 
acteristic flavor.  If  too  much  sugar  is  used 
the  result  is  a  soft,  sticky  jelly  which  in 
time  becomes  sugary.  A  fair  proportion 
to  use  for  rich  juices  like  grapes  or  cur- 
ants  is  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice, 
and  for  more  dilute  juices,  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice.  If  the 
juice  is  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore the  sugar  is  added,  and  if  the  sugar 
is  heated  before  it  is  added,  both  flavor  and 
time  will  be  saved. 

Where  fruit  is  scarce  or  expensive  it  is 
an  economical  practice,  when  canning  sour, 
rich  plums,  to  let  them  cook  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  water,  pour  this  off  and  use  for 
jellies,  an  make  a  fresh  syrup  for  the  fruit. 
A  sreat  many  people  like  the  canned  fruit 
better  for  this  dilution. 

The  following  recipes  may  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers: 

Venison  Jelly. 

1  peck  wild  gTapes 
1  quart  vinegar 
%  cup  whole  cloves 
^4  cup  stick  cinnamon 
6  pounds  sugar. 


MONET ,N  POTATOES 


&S^  Every  Bag 


a  DOLLAR 

Get  Ihem  all 


THE   farmer  with  a  big 

crop  of  potatoes  has  a 

gold  mine  at  his  back  door. 

Every  bag  is  a  dollar. 

Every  bag  left  in  the  ground  is  a  dollar  lost. 

Every  bagful  chopped  by  the  plow  is  a  dollar  lost. 

If  it  costs  $5.00  too  much  an  acre  to  harvest 

them  it  is  $5.00  per  acre  lost. 

To  handle  the  whole  crop  and  handle  it  cheaply 

is  going  to  make  a  big  difference  in  the  profits. 

We  can  help  you  there. 
Our  book  "Money  in  Po- 
tatoes" has  ideas  that  will 
help  you  to  mine  that 
crop  of  potatoes  to  the 
last  dollar. 

Dollars  saved  in  the  potato 
field  are  as  good  as  extra 
bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  "big  crop"  coupon 
will  entitle  you  to  a 
free  copy  of  the  book 
"Money  in  Potatoes." 
Send  it  in  to-day. 
There  is  money  in  it 
for  you.  18 


BIG  crop  coupon 


The  Canadian  Potato  Machinery  Co. 
Limited,  Gait,  Ontario 

As  a  Potato  Grower  /  would  like  to 
have  a  fret  copy  of  this  book.        JJ 

Name _ 


Address 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the  choicest  fruit  farms  iu  the  Niagara  District. 
We  have  been  instructed  by  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his  fruit  farm  situated  at  Port  Dalhousle, 
consisting  of  80  acres  of  the  very  best  sandy  soil  in  this  section,  and  which  has  a  half-mile 
frontage  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  bearing  fruit  is  made  up  as  follows:  25  apple  trees,  20  acres 
peaches,  13  acres  pears,  5  acres  grapes,  S  acres  tomatoes,  7  acres  potatoes,  2  acres  cherries,  and  all 
fruits  of  every  other  description  in  smaller  proportion.  A  beautiful  residence,  containing  twelve 
rooms,  which  has  steam  heating,  hardwood  floors,  three  Are  places,  and  practically  every  city 
convenience;  also  foreman's  residence,  garage,  and  all  other  necessary  outbuildings  in  the  very 
best  of  condition.  Electric  radial  passes  the  property.  The  location  of  this  property  and  all  its 
appointments  are  unsurpassed,  as  it  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  marketing  products  at 
the  Canning  Factory  and  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Western  markets.  Price  $85,000,  on  terms  which 
will  lie  made  known  to  direct  enquirers.  This  is  an  opportunity  that  is  seldom  afforded  to  secure 
an  ideal  home,  and  also  a  property  which  iu  a  very  few  years  will  pay  for  itself.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  the  exclusive  agents. 

Estate,   Insurance  and   Financial   Brokers 


Melvin  Gayman  &  Co.,  " 


5   Queen  Street 


St.  Catharines,  O  it 
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FARMERS! 

Why  do  you  pay  taxes  for 
useless  land  like  this? 


Why  tolerate  these  ugly  impostors  that  The  Economical  and  Effective  way  to 

rob  your  land  of  the  fruitage  that  should  remove  stumps,  boulilers  or  the  breaking 

be  yours?    It  is  such  a  simple  matter  to  up   of   hard   pan   shale   or   slate   sub-soils 

have   them   removed   that  you  should   no  and    make   waste   land   prodtictive   is    by 

longer  tolerate  their  existence.  the  use  of 

C.  X.  L.  Stumping  Explosives 

C.X.L.  Stumping  Powder  is  perfectly  safe  to  handle,  actually  safter  to  handle 
than  gunpowder,  and  can  be  handled  by  responsible  persons  as  safely  as  gasoline, 
matches  or  coal  oil. 

The  effectiveness  and  economy  of  this  wonderful  energy  (is  used  in  agriculture  has  been 
a  great  and  profitable  spring  to  many  Canadian  Farmers.  It  can  be  madr  equally  profitable 
for  you. 

Write  for  booklet  and   learn   of   the  many   advantages   of  this   energy. 

CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


IT  WAS  MADE  FOR  YOU 

The  KantKracK  Coated  Linen  Collars  are  linen  collars  waterproofed   so 
that  they  may  be  sponged  off  at  any  time. 

They  fit  easily  and  comfortably  on  the  neck.  Note  tbe  flexible  lips  at  the 
front,  which  relieve  all  strain,  and  the  patented  slit  at  t lie  back, 
which  prevents  pressure  of  the  button  on  tbe  neck.  Tbe  rein- 
forced  buttonholes  never  wear  out. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  KANTKRACK    Collars,  or  send   us  25e., 
with   style  and   size. 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS 
CANADIAN  CO. 


=^_© 


Put  the  first  four  ingredients  into  a  pre- 
serving kettle,  heat  slowly  to  boiling  point 
and  cook  until  the  grapes  a^e  soft.  Strain 
through  a  double  cheesecloth  and  boil 
twenty  minutes;  then  add  the  sugar  heated, 
dissolve,  and  boil  five  minutes.  Turn  into 
glasses.  This,  of  course,  is  intended  for 
serving  with  meats. 

Elderberries  and  Green  Grapes. 

Use  equal  quantities  of  elderberries  and 
green  grapes.  Cook  until  soft,  strain,  and 
boil  the  juice  for  twenty  minutes.  Add  a 
pound  of  heated  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice,  and  boil  until  it  will  jelly. 

Peach  Jelly. 

Select  peaches  not  quite  ripe  enough  for 
eating,  rub  off  the  down  with  a  rough  cloth, 
cut  in  pieces,  cover  pits  and  all  with  cold 
water  and  cook  slowly,  closely  covered, 
until  the  fruit  is  perfectly  <soft.  Strain. 
measure  the  juice,  and  to  each  pint  of 
juice  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Allow 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice, 
and  add  the  sugar  when  the  juice  has  boiled 
twenty  minutes.  Dissolve  and  boil  until  it 
will  jelly. 


Apple  Jelly. 


In  making  apple  jelly  use  skins  liberally 
to  get  a  brighter  color  and  more  delicate 
flavor.  Cores  and  hard  parts,  because  they 
contain  most  of  the  pectin,  will  aid  in  giv- 
ing a  firm  texture.  Gravensteins  make  a 
very  spicy  jelly. 


Hamilton 


Onlf 


Always  "How  Fast?"  but  Neve 
"  How  Good  ? " 

We  are  saturated  with  the  desire  for  rush 
and  speed,  and  we  place  laurels  upon  the 
brows  of  men  who  respond  to  this  immature 
desire  on  our  part.  A  constructor's  adver- 
tisement boasts  that  he  has  put  up  a  mam- 
moth building  in  three  hundred  days;  a 
locomotive  concern  glories  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  building  ten  locomotives  a  day;  au- 
tomobile advertisements  fairly  groan  with 
the  capacity  of  their  factories  and  the  speed 
of  their  cars — how  fast  it  can  go  deter- 
mines the  merit  of  an  automobile  for  us. 
If  we  plan  to  go  abroad  the  first  question 
is:  "How  long  will  it  take  to  see  France?" 
If  we  decide  to  build  a  house  the  leading 
question  is  "How  long  will  it  take  to  finish 
it?"  If  we  plant  trees  they  must  be  big 
trees  "for  quick  effect." 

It  is  always  how  fast,  how  quick,  but  nev- 
er how  thorough  !  The  results,  of  course, 
are  inevitable  and  visible  on  every  hand: 
early  repairs  and  greater  cost  in  the  long 
run.  We  read  with  horror  of  disasters  to 
the  trains,  which  we  insist  shall  be  speedy; 
we  gasp  when  the  Titanic  goes  down  with 
hundreds  of  souls,  and  then  calmly  blame 
the  captain  because  he  was  striving  for  the 
record  which  we  would  have  applauded  had 
he  brought  his  vessel  safely  through.  This 
lack  of  thoroughness  is  no  less  the  basic 
fault  in  our  public  school  system.  We  rush 
our  children  through,  and  turn  out  young 
men  and  young  women  who  cannot  spell 
correctly,  speak  grammatically,  or  write  a 
good  letter.  What  should  be  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  a  people  is  our  cardinal  fault. — 
The  Woman's  Magazine. 
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MUSIC 

TAUGHT  FREE 

HOME  INSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  advertise  and  introduce  our  home 
study  music  lessons  into  all  parts  of  America,  and 
will  give  you  absolutely  free  instruction  if  you 
will  simply  recommend  the  international  In- 
stitute to  your  friends  after  you  learn  to  play. 

We  successfully  teach  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Brass  Instruments, 
Cello  and  Sight  Singing.  You  may  not  know  one 
note  from  another;  yet,  by  our  wonderfully 
simple  and  thorough  method,  you  can  soon  learn 
to  play.  If  you  are  an  advanced  player  you  will 
receive   special    instruction. 

Our  lessons  are  sent  weekly.  They  are  so 
simple  and  easy  that  they  are  recommended  to 
any  person  or  little  child  who  can  read  English. 
Photographs  and  drawings  make  everything 
plain. 

If  you  accept  our  free  tuition  offer  you  will 
be  asked  to  pay  only  a  very  small  amount 
(averaging  14  cents  a  week)  to  cover  postage  and 
necessary  sheet  music.  We  have  successfully 
taught  others  and  we  can  successfully  teach  you. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Free  booklet,  which  ex- 
plains everything.  It  will  convince  you  and  cost 
you  nothing;. 

INTERNATIONAL,  INSTITUTE  OF   MUSIC 

98  Fifth  Ave.,  Dep't.  498  C,  New  York. 

Instruments  supplied  when  needed.  Cash  or  credit. 


WMttemore's 

If   iSHoe  Polishes 

I-inrst   Quality.      Largest   Variety. 

They  meet  every  requirement  for  cleaning  and 
(dishing    shoes    of   all    kinds    and    colors. 


"GILT  EDGE."  The  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing 
that  positively  contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes 
Ladies'  and  Children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines 
without  robbing,  25c.     "FRENCH   GLOSS,"  10c. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  In  having  their  shoes  look  A  1.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with 
'I  brush  or  cloth,  25c.     "BABY  ELITE"  size,  10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.  "STAR" 
size,  10c. 

'BULLY  SHINE."  A  water-proof  paste  polish 
for  all  kinds  of  black  shoes  and  old  rubbers. 
Blacks,  polishes,  softens  and  preserves.  Con- 
tains oils  and  waxes  to  polish  and  preserve  the 
leather.  Large  tin  boxes,  10c.  Boxes  open  with 
a  key.    Russet  "Bully  Shine"  same  size  and  price. 

"CHIC"  liquid  dressings  for  cleaning  and 
recolorlng  all  kinds  and  colors  of  Suede,  Buck 
and    Nubuck    footwear.     Any    color,    25c. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.  &  CO.  20-76  Albany  SI  ..    Cambridge,   Mass. 
Oldai  and  Largut  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes  In  the  World. 


Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  mailed  post 
free  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmers'  Mag- 
azine, 143  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


6263  —  LADIES '       THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH  COAT. 

This  is  tho  favorite  length  for  the  new 
summer  coats.  This  model  is  altogether  plain, 
with  low  cross-over  closing  edged  with  a 
shawl  collar  of  contrasting  fabric.  Eponge, 
brocaded  silk,  figured  crepe,  rep,  poplin,  and 
moire  are  used  for  these  coats  and  also  light 
weight  serge.  The  coat  pattern,  No.  6263,  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4  1-8  yards  of  44-inch 
material.  This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  15  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


HAVE  YOU 
BEAUTIFUL 

HAIR? 


Grey  hair  isn't  al- 
ways beautiful,  and 
gives  the  appearance  of 
age.  Even  a  young 
face  looks  old  if 
framed  in  grey,  fadel 
ur  lifeless  hair. 

PRINCESS  HAIR 
REJUVENATOR 

in  but  a  few  applica- 
tions restores  the 
original  color  to  grey 
hair,  without  giving  it 
a  dyed  appearance.  It 
is  clear  as  water,  has 
no  sediment,  not 
greasy  or  sticky,  leaves 
no  odor.  Guaranteed 
absolutely  harmless  to 
hair  or  health.  Easy  to 
apply,  takes  only  a  few  days  to  restore  na- 
tural color  to  brown  or  black  hair  not  more 
than  half  grey.  Price  $1.00  at  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid   in    plain    wrapper. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  FREE 

our  descriptive  booklet  "F"  and  a  sample  of 
Hair  Kejuvenator.  The  book  describes  our 
reliable  treatment  for  the  permanent  removal 
of 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR,  MOLES,  WARTS,  Etc. 

by  Electrolysis.  Satisfaction  assured  in  each 
case.  Don't  tamper  with  a  growth  of  hair 
on  the  face,  but  come  to  us  and  have  it  de- 
stroyed   forever. 

HISC0TT    DERMATOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE 

60   COLLEGE   ST.,  TORONTO. 
(Established    1893.) 


$2.25  VALUE  FOR  $1.00 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  YOU. 

YOU  SAVE  THE  STOREKEEPER'S  PROFIT 
BY  DEALING3WITH  US 


This  illustration  shows 
the  La  Diane  Corset 
a  corset  designed  to 
give  grace  and  sty- 
lishness, together  with 
comfort.  Too  few 
women  realize  the 
lasting  ills  that  are 
produced  by  wearing 
badly  fitting  corsets. 
The  La  Diane  Corset 
is  designed  by  experts 
Aho  have  made  a  life 
itudy  of  this  work, 
ind  they  hare  produc- 
ed a  corset  which  for 
icauty  and  symmetry, 
combined  with  com- 
1.1  rt  and  health  giving 
inalities,  is  only 
•quailed  by  the  high- 
•st  priced  imported 
nodels.  Although  sold 
>n  the  leading  shops 
IF  for  $2.25,  we  are  able, 
by  selling  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you,  to 
let  you  have  this  same 
corset  for  $1.00,  express 
charges  paid. 
We  know  that  if  you 
try  one  pair  you  will 
be  fully  satisfied,  and 
we  shall  get  your  busi- 
ness in  the  future. 
If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied return  the  cor- 
Beta  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  glad- 
ly refund  the  money. 
When  sending  your 
order  be  sure  and 
state  size   required. 


THE  LA  DIANE  CORSET  COMPANY 

72  ADELAIDE  ST.  EAST        .  .        TORONTO 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Preparation  for  Universities,  Business  and  Royal  Military  College,  UPPER  and  LOWER 
SCHOOLS.  University  Honors:  First  Place— Graduation  Medicine— University  of  Toronto  1912  and  1913.  First  Place— Graduating 
Year— Royal    Military    College   1913.     Calendar   sent   on   application.      Autumn    term    commences    Sept.    11.    1913. 

REV.     D.     BRUCE     MACDONALD,     M.A.,    LL.D. 


The  Only  School  of  Its  Kind  in  Canada 

Dominion  School  of  Nursing  and  Massage,  Limited 

Young  women  who  cannot  spend   the  long  period   in  a   hospital,   but   who   wish   to   become  nurses 
can  be  trained  at  this  School. 

Those   living   at   the   school    home   are   under   supervision    of   a   trained    nurse.     We   train    as   con- 
valescence  nurses,   not   hospital   graduates. 

NO  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES— 
You  cannot   learn  by   correspondence. 

Evening  classes  for   those  engaged  during  the  day. 

A  course  is  also  given   in   Massage  by  a  certificated  Masseuse,  and  Lectures  by   City   Physicians 
on   Anatomy,   Physiology,   etc. 

Young:    women    interested    in    nursing-    as    a    profession    should    write 
for    particulars    and    terms,    which   are    moderate.      Write    us    to-day. 

Dominion  School  of  Nursing  and  Massage,  Limited,  263  College  Street,  Toronto 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 
Premier  Boys'  School  of  Canada 

Founded    1829   by    SIR   JOHN   COLBORNE, 
GOVERNOR  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  modern  buildings.  50  acres  playing  and  athletic 
fields,  with  rinks,  gymnasium  and  lull  equipment.  Specially  constructed  detached  infirm- 
ary, with  resident  nurse.  Summer  Camp  at  Lake  Temagami.  conducted  by  the  Physical 
Instructor  of  the  College,  trains  boys  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  open. 
SUCCESSES  1912  Scholarships  2,  Honours  (Matriculation)  23.  Pass  Matriculation  12. 
Royal  Military  College  Passes  5.  All  particulars  and  historical  sketch  on  application. 
Autumn  term  begins  September  11th,  1913, 10a.m.   Boarders  return  on  the  10th. 

Arnold  Murphy,   Bursar 


Western  Canada  College,  Calgary,  Alberta 


FARM  BOOKKEEPING 

forms  a  special  feature  of  our  Three  Months  Business  Course,  designed  particularly  for  young  men 
who  propose  to  pursue  Agriculture  as  a  life  work.  Every  progressive  farmer  should  know  how 
ds  of  his  doings.  Write  us  about  this  course.  Ato  do  business  and  hew  to  keep  accurate  reeorddress 

W.  H.  SHAW,  President,  Shaw's  Business  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada 


By  charter,  strictly  un- 
denominatio  nal,  but 
strongly  Christian.  Old- 
est and  largest  Boys' 
Residential  and  Day 
School  between  Winni- 
peg and  Vancouver. 

Preparation  for  Univer- 
sities, Royal  Military 
College  and  commercial 
life.  General  education 
courses. 

Splendid  grounds.  Com- 
plete gymnasium.  Strong 
discipline. 


Calendar  and   all   information  from   DR.   A.  O.  MacRAE,   Principal,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


6182— LADIES'  HOUSE  DRESS. 

This  simple  dress  has  a  plain  blouse  and 
three-piece  skirt,  both  opening  in  front  and 
joined  together  with  high  or  normal  waist- 
line. At  the  neck  is  an  ornamental  collar  and 
fancy  cuffs  finish  the  sleeves.  This  is  a  good 
design  for  plain  calico,  cambric,  gingham  and 
other  wash  materials  of  medium  grade.  The 
pattern,  6182,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5% 
yards  of  36-ineh  material.  Price  of  pattern 
15  cents. 


6228— NOVEL   YOKE   WAIST. 

This  stylish  design  has  a  short  voke  at  the 
shoulders  in  both  front  anu  tJac5.  It  opens 
(|iiitc  low  in  front  and  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing are  trimmed  with  a  handsome  notched 
collar.  The  sleeves  have  no  fullness  at  the 
shoulder  and  may  be  elbow  length  or  finished, 
shirt  fashion,  at  the  wrist.  Cambric,  linen, 
pongee  silk  or  madras  can  be  used  to  make 
this  waist.  The  pattern.  No.  6228,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2  3-8  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
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Peroxide  Facial  Soap 

]s  a  most  powerful  germacide,  its  health 
producing  properties  to  the  skin  are  un- 
equalled, having  a  marvellous  cleansing 
and  soothing  effect. 

If  you  cannot  secure  this  from  your  deal- 
er, send  us  25c  for  a  single  cake,  or  65e 
for  three  cakes  and  free  booklet,  dealing 
with  the  care  of  the  skin,  hair,  etc. 

Dominion][Soap  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,   Canada 


So  Simple! 

A  cake  of  Maypole  Soap  Dye — the 
directions  in  our  Booklet  "How  to  Dye" 
— some  faded  discarded  clothes,  curtains 
or  cushion  covers — and  a  few  minutes 
ield  new  things  for  old. 


rork- 


-will   VI 


Maypole 
Soap 


The  Clean,  Easy 
Home  Dye 

washes  and  dyes,  at  the 
one  operation,  cotton, 
wools,  silks  or  mixtures. 
Gives  even,  brilliant,  fadeless  colors,  without 
muss  or  fuss.  24  colors — will  give  any  shade. 
Colors  10c;  Black  15c — at  your  dealer's  or 
postpaid  with  Booklet  "How  to  Dye"  from 

F.   L.   BENEDICT    &   CO. 

MONTREAL 


WANTED  at  once 

Persons  to  work  for  us  in  spare  time  at  home. 
No  experience  required  with  our  NEW  ART 
COLORING  PROCESS.  Easy  and  fascinating 
work.  Good  pay.  No  canvassing.  Write  for 
instructions  (free). 

COMMERCIAL  ART  STUDIO,  Dept.  C. 

315  College  Street  TORONTO.  Canada 


6262— LADIES'   SEMI-PRINCESS  SLIP. 

For  wear  under  thin  materials  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes  this  slip  is  very  desira- 
ble. The  two-piece  skirt  is  joined  to  a  high- 
waisted  bodice,  made  with  straps  over  the 
shoulders,  and  both  open  in  the  centre  of  the 
back.  The  slip  pattern,  No.  6262,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2  1-8  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  3  1-4  yards  of  10-inch  flouncing.  This 
pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15  cents 
to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Style  70— Colonial 


Few  Great  Pianos 

Most  piano  makers  will  tell  you  that 
their  instruments  are  the  best  made. 
Some  of  them  think  so:  Others  merely 
say  so.  But,  as  a  cold,  business  propo- 
sition there  are  only  a  few  really  great 
pianos  manufactured — their  hidden  parts 
are  identical — and  the 

Sherlock  -Manning 

20th  Century 

Piano 

is  recognized  as  one  of  them.  Here  is  an- 
other remarkable  fact:  A  competitor  origin- 
ated our  slogan.  After  studying  our  Instru- 
ments   he   declared :   The   Sherlock-Manning   is 

"Canada's  Biggest 
Piano  Value  " 


You  cannot  buy  a  better  piano  than  the 
Sherlock-Manning,  pay  what  price  you  will, 
and  when  you  do  buy  a  Sherlock-Manning  you 
can  rest  assured   that  your  instrument  is 

— one   of   the  few   great   pianos   made. 

that    it    is    unrivalled    in    brilliancy    of   tone. 

— that  it  is  built  to  endure,  and  YOU  save  $100 
by    our    different    and    better    way     of    doing 

business. 

Don't  you  think  that  it  would  pay  you  well 
to  consider  our  proofs  of  these  claims?  Write 
to-day  for  our  handsome  Art  Catalogue.    And 

I  lie    proofs!  43 


SHERLOCK-MANNING 
PIANO  CO. 

(No  street  address  necessary) 

London  Canada 


A   Chance   for   the  Farmer's   Son 

If  the  old  homestead  has  not  a  place  for 
you  which  .offers  opportunities  for  larger 
things,  you  will  have  to  look  for  a  new 
home. 

WE  CAN   HELP   YOU 

In  the  Western  provinces  we  have  some 
splendid  farms  at  very  low  prices.  Also 
we   have   cultivated   farms   in   the   East. 

Write    us    if    you    feel    the 

need  of    buying  or  selling. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 


H.  G.  VINCENT   CO. 

42  Scott  Block.  272  Main  Street      - 


Winnipeg 
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THE  TIMES   BOOK  CLUB 

Thle   Largest   Bookshop   In   The   World 


All   the   best   Books   at   the   lowest  prices 
charged  by  any  bookseller. 
Special    attention    given    to    the    careful 
execution  of  orders  from  Canadian  Clubs 
and  Libraries. 

Enquiries    invited    for    Rare    Books,    First 
Editions  and  Out-of-Print  Books. 

ANY   OF   THE   FOLLOWING  LISTS 
SENT  POST  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Catalogue    of    Newly-Published    Books. 
Catalogue   of    Seeond-hand   and    New    Books    at 

(iKEATLY-BEDCCED    prices. 
Classified   Catalogue  of  The  Best  Books  on   all 

subjects,    at    lowest    cash    prices. 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  Beautiful  Bindings. 
Catalogues      of      Books      in      leading      Foreign 

languages. 
Catalogue    of    best    Books    for    Boys    and    Girls 

(illustrated). 
List  of  Newspapers  and  Magazines   with  rates 

to  all   parts. 
Cutalogue   of   Stationery,   etc. 

ORDERS   BY   POST    RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE    ATTENTION. 
Books    to    the    value    of    £20    sent    ocean 
freight  paid  to  any  Seaport  in  the  World. 


376-384  Oxford  St.,  London,  Eng. 


THE 


leaccn 

I       Outing  Shirt 

B  With  the  disappearing  collar.     Made 

0  with  turn-down  collar,  but,  when  de- 

sired   the    turn-down   collar    can    be 
turned  inside  leaving  a  neckband. 
SOLD^EVERYWHERE— ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 


Belleville 


Ontario 


ORDER  THE  "HYNAILER" 


Best  single  claw  hammer  ever  made. 
Holds  the  nail  for  high,  low  or  far 
across  driving.  Grips  plain  part  of 
nail  so  strongly  as  to  pull  the  head 
of  nai!  clear  through  the  wood. 


ORDER  THE  "DOUBLE  CLAW" 

Best  Hammer  ever  made.  Holds  the  nail  for 
starting  to  drive  where  you  cannot  reach  with  two 
hands.      Pulls  the  nail  out  straight  without  a  block. 

Ask   Your  Dealer. 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00 

to  distribute  religious  literature  In  your  community. 
Sixty  days'  work.  Experience  not  required.  Mau 
or  woman.  Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time 
liui  be  used.  International  Bible  Tress,  182  Spadina 
Ave.,    Toronto. 


623!! 


-GIRLS'    DRESS. 


The  dress  is  made  on  saeque  lines, 
straight  from  shoulder  to  hem.  From  the 
shoulders  on  each  side  of  both  front  and  back 
a  tuck  extends  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
dress.  The  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  wide 
collar.  The  dress  pattern,  No.  6235,  is  cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2  5-8  yards  of  36-ineh  material. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


The  Old  Suffragette 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER. 

She   could    have    loved — her    woman 
passions  beat 
Deeper  than  theirs,  or  else  she  had 
not  known 
How  to  have  dropped  her  heart  beneath 
their  feet, 
A   living  stepping-stone. 

The  little  hands — did  they  not  clutch 
her  heart? 
The  guarding  arms — was  she  not  very 
tired? 
Was  it  an  easy  thing  to  walk  apart, 
Unresting,  undesired? 

She  gave  away  her  crown  of  woman 
praise, 
Her  gentleness  and  silent  girlhood's 
grace,  _ 
To  be  a  merriment  for  idle  days, 
Scorn  for  the  market-place. 

She  strove   for  an   unvisioned,   far-off 
good, 
For  that  cold  hope    she    knew  she 
could  not  see: 
These — not     her    daughters — knowing 
womanhood 
And  love  and  beauty — free. 

— The  American. 


ELECTRIC  EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


The  most  useful  and  necessary  convenience  around  the 
farm    and    on    the   country    roads. 

Black  leatherette  case,  Tungsten  light.  Every  flash- 
light guaranteed.  Press  the  button  and  the  darkest  corner 
becomes   as   light   as   day. 

We  will  give  you  this  flashlight  free  of  all  charge  if 
you  will  sell  30  sets  of  beautiful  scenic,  floral,  greeting 
and  other  post  cards  at  10  cents  a  set,  (Six  lovely  cards 
in    each    set. ) 

Send  me  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  the  cards 
to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send 
you    the    flashlight.      Address 

HOMER-WARREN    CO. 
DEPT.    157  -  TORONTO,    ONT. 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and    sides  of  shoe  til 
one    operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.   Ad- 

iustabU  to  any  also. 
landsomely  enameled. 
Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useleai 
work.  Price 91.00.  If  your 
r  will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  aeo4 
your  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,   Ont. 


Make  the  most  of  every  trip 
with  rod  and  gun. 

Take  a 
KODAK 


with  you 


Illustrated  catalogue  at  your  dealers, 
or  by  mail.     Free. 


A* 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Between  Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the 
Women   and  Girls 

By  Genevieve 


This  drawer  is  open  for  questions  on 
any  topic  of  interest  to  women  and 
girls,  the  home,  its  furnishing  and 
care,  cookery,  laundry,  simple  enter- 
taining in  the  country  home,  child  wel- 
fare, and  especially  girls'  problems. 
This  drawer  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Chapman,  a  graduate  of  Macdonald 
Institute,  and  all  correspondence  will 
receive  careful  consideration.  Send  your 
letters  along — anything  that  interests 
you,  or  anything  that  you  know  would 
be  of  interest  to  someone  else.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Address  "Genevieve,"  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine,   143-149    University    Ave.,    Toronto. 


WHEN   CRAB   APPLES   WON'T   MAKE 
JELLY. 

Q. — Last  summer  my  crab  apple  jelly  all 
went  to  a  kind  of  gummy  syrup.  I  never 
had  any  trouble  in  getting  it  to  jelly  other 
years.  I  used  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
and  the  apples  were  well  ripened.  What 
do  you  think  could  be  the  matter? — 
Mrs.  R.  J.  A.,  Ont. 

A. — I  think  likely  your  fruit  was  too 
ripe.  Ripening  destroys  the  pectin  or 
jellying  principle  in  fruit,  so  when  it  is  to 
be  used  in  jelly  making  it  should  be  gather- 
ed while  still  a  little  under-ripe.  It  is  pos- 
sible too,  that  you  added  too  much  water  to 
the  fruit  juice  making  long-continued  boil- 
ing necessary,  which  also  robs  the  juice  of 
its  power  to  gelatinize.  The  juice  should 
be  boiled  well  before  adding  sugar,  usually 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  but  very  dilute 
juices  are  boiled  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  sugar  should  be  heated 
before  adding  it  to  the  juice  so  as  not  to 
lower  the  temperature.  This  is  easily  done 
by  putting  a  large  sheet  of  yellow  paper  in 
a  dripping  pan,  pouring  in  Che  sugar  and 
heating  in  the  oven,  stirring  occasionally 
that  the  sugar  on  the  bottom  may  not  melt. 
Boil  until  a  sheet  of  jelly  will  drip  from  the 
spoon.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
sugar,  or  the  result  will  be  a  syrup  instead 
of  jelly. 

Furniture  Polish  and  Cleaning  Brass. 

Q.— 1.  Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a 
good  furniture  polish? 

2.  Also;   how   can   I   clean   an   old   brass 
kettle  fit  to  use  as  a  parlor  jardinier? 
Mrs.  F.  R.  C.— Ont. 

Ans.- — 1.  Furniture  polish. 

8  oz.  unboiled  linseed  oil 

1  '•>  pint  vinegar 

Yo  oz.  wood  alcohol 

J/2  oz.  butter  of  antimony 

%  oz.  muriatic  acid. 

Put  together  and  shake  vigorously. 

2.  First  wash  the  kettle  In  hot  water  to 
remove  any  possible  dirt.  If  very  dirty, 
boil  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda 
and  then  rub  the  stains  with  oxalic  acid, 
or  scour  with  salt  and  vinegar.  Finish  by 
rubbing  well  with  rotten  stone  and  oil. 
Never    use    oxalic    acid    if    there    are    any 


Two  Popular  Lines 


THE  accompany- 
ing cuts  will 
give  you  some  idea 
of     MONARCH-KNIT 

Shaker  Products. 

If  you  want  style, 
comfort,  fit  and 
quality,  insist  on 
MONARCH-KNIT. 


Monarch-Knit 

Standard   for 

Style,  Quality    and 
Workmanship. 


M-<2 


Monarch  Knitting  Co. 


LIMITED 

Head  Office : 
DUNNVILLE,    ONTARIO, 


CANADA 


M-53 


Factories  at  : 
Dunnville,  Ont.  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.        Buffalo,   N.Y, 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame 

The  object  of  the  training  we  give  is  to  develop  the  all-round  character  and  to  fit  our 
pupils  for  successful  careers  in  business  or  professional  callings.  Pupils  are  prepared  for 
High  Schools,  Faculties  of  Education  and  for  University  Matriculation,  also  Civil  Service 
Examinations. 

FOR  FURTHER   PARTICULARS  AND  TERMS,  APPLY  TO  THE 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 
Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame         -         KINGSTON,  Ontario 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000. 


Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000. 


Farmers'  Business 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


Sugar 


Sail  Yonr  Sugar  Taste. 

St.  Lawrence  extra  granu- 
lated is  now  sold  in  three  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  crystals  ;  all 
choicest  andpurest  canesugar. 
Fine  Grain  (red  label)  : 
In  this  every  grain  from  top 
to  bottom  is  about  the  size  of 
a  pin  point. 

Medium  Grain  (blue  label)  : 
Like  small  seed  pearls,  even 
and    white    and     marvels    of 
sweetness. 

Coarse  Grain  (green  label)   : 
Like    small    diamonds  and 
almost    as    brilliant,     but 
quickly  melted. 


MEDIUM 
CRA1N 


Order  The  Size  You 
Prefer. 

Every  grain,  no  matter  its 
size,  is  finest  extra  granulated 
pure  cane  sugar,  shown  by 
analysis  99-90'  100  to  100%  pure. 

The   weight  is   guaranteed  as 
well  as  the  quality. 

Bags  100  lbs.,  25  lbs.,  20  lbs. 
Cartons  5  lbs.,  2  lbs. 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited, 
Montreal.  4 


Wtgtmingttv  College 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls  in  a  beautiful    location,    opposite  Queen's 
Park,  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Pupils   prepared   for    Senior    Matriculation,    Music1     Art    and    Physical    Education. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  true  womanhood. 

Calendar  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  A.  PATERSON,  K.C.  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY 

Principal 


President 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  is  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  INCUBATORS,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  It.  ONLY  15c. 
C    C.    SHOEMAKER,    Box    1126,    Freeport,    ul. 


AGE  10  YEARS.  —  "Please 
send  me  30  copies  of  the  De 
Brlsay  Latin  Method.  I  wish 
to  make  a  trial  of  these  books.  My  ten-year-old  son 
seems    to   handle   Part   1   without   trouble." 

J.  H.  N.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Hempstead,  Texas. 
Even  children  can  learn  a  language  by  the  De 
Brisaj  Method.  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
by  mail, 

I.A< ADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,    416    Bank    St.,    Ottawa. 


breaks  in  the  skin  of  the  hands. 
dangerous  poison. 

Squash  Pie. 


It  is  a 


Q- — I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
publish  in  your  magazine  your  best  recipe 
for  squash  pie. 

Mrs.  L.A.W.— B.C. 

A. — Squash  Pie. 

2  cup  squash,  steamed  and  put  through 
a  colander. 

1  cup  of  heavy  creain 
1  cup  sugar 

3  eggs  slightly  beaten 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
V4  teaspoon  mace 

s/i  teaspoon  ginger 

%  teaspoon  mace 
Mix  the  ingredients  and  bake  in  one  crust, 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

This  is  my  best  recipe,  but  as  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  and  eggs  used  makes  it  rather 
expensive,  I  will  add  another  which  is  also 
\ ery  good. 


Squash  Pie  II. 

1>4  cups  squash  steamed  and  put 
through  a  colander. 

1  1  cup  sugar 

1  ■+  teaspoon  salt 

1 2  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  ginger, 
nutmeg 

'  s   cup   milk. 


The  Hay-Box  for  Field  Lunches. 

Dear  Genevieve:— I  live  on  a  prairie  sec- 
tion, and  when  the  men  have  to  take  their 
dinner  with  them  to  the  field,  in  the  busy 
seasons,  1  find  it  hard  to  prepare  things 
that  will  satisfy  them  for  tlieir  work.  "We 
have  a  pretty  good  garden,  but  outside  of 
that,  it  is  hard  to  get  anything  fresh  here. 
I  would  be  glad  of  any  advice  you  could 
give  me,  as  I  think  other  farmers'  wives  in 
the  West  must  have  the  same  trouble. 
Farmer's   Wife,    Sask. 

A  ns.— Preparing  field  lunches  day  after 
day.  and  trying  to  have  something  thai 
will  be  both  tempting  and  substantial  is 
trving  enough  under  any  circumstances 
but  is  particularly  so  when  the  noon  meal 
must  he  taken  to  the  field.  I  presume  you 
have  used  sandwiches,  and  turnovers,  bis- 
cuits, -cms.  cold  sliced  meat,  hard-cooked 
eggs,  and  the  various  things  that  will 
"carry  well."  When  tomatoes,  radishes, 
celei\  or  any  of  the  green  things  are  in 
season,  they  may  make  an  appetizing  addi- 
tion to  the  meal.  The  point  is,  however,  to 
get  something  different — a  better  substitute 
for  the  hot  dinner.  The  best  means  I 
know  of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  hay  box, 
just  a  simple  arrangement  made  by  lining 
a  grocery  box  with  asbestos,  making  an- 
other asbestos-lined  apartment  in  the  cen- 
tre large  enough  to  fit  a  dinner  pail,  and 
filling  the  space  outside  this  apartment 
with  hay.  Have  the  lid  of  the  box  well 
lined  with  asbestos,  and  you  have  practi- 
cally provided  a  "thermos  bottle."  Any- 
thing hot  [uit  into  this  box  in  the  morning 
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will  keep  warm  until  noon.  Now  if  you 
have  a  granite  pail  you  can  send  to  the  field 
a  hot  "boiled  dinner"  (where  meat  and 
vegetables  are  cooked  together)  a  stew, 
soup  or  any  one  of  an  endless  variety  of 
hot  dishes.  They  may  be  cooked  the  day 
before,  or  with  the  breakfast  fire,  in  any 
case  they  must  be  hot  when  they  are  pul 
into  the  box.  A  granite  or  porcelain  pail 
must  be  used  as  tin  is  affected  by  any 
acid  in  the  food.  I  have  seen  green  corn, 
roast  beef  and  potatoes,  hot  meat  pies,  and 
other  substantial  outdoor  meals  taken  from 
a  hay  box.  Where  cold  meals  have  to  be 
sent,  don't  forget  that  cheese  and  white 
beans  are  among1  the  best  staples  for  the 
workingman 's  diet.  Any  good  cook  book 
gives  a  variety  of  ways  of  cooking-  beans 
which  are  quite  as  palatable  served  cold  as 
hot.  Small  bottles  of  pickles,  relishes  and 
jams  carry  well  and  make  an  appetizing 
addition  to  the  meal. 

How  Do  You  Spend  Sunday  Evening? 

Q. — I  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  girls  and  young  men  driving 
around  for  three  or  four  hours  after  church 
on  Sunday  evenings.  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
that  mothers  allow  this,  and  their  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  it. 

A  Mother,  Ont. 

Ans. — "Driving  around  after  church'' 
is  such  an  established  custom  in  the  coun- 
try, that  an  opinion  is  not  i/kely  to  change 
it,  even  if  we  felt  that  it  deserved  criti- 
cism. Of  course,  "three  or  four  hours 
after  church ' '  would  mean  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  which  is  another  story  altogether. 
/  think  the  mother  cannot  do  much  bet- 
ter than  educate  her  daughter  to  know  that 
she  should,  and  must  be  in  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  to  encourage  her  to  have  her 
company  at  home  as  much  as  possible. 
What  do  some  of  the  rest  of  you  think 
about  it? 


-@- 


National  Land  and  Apple 
Show 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  Land  and  Apple  Show  to  be  held  at 
Winnipeg  from  October  10th  to  18th.  This 
is  the  first  National  Land  and  Apple  Show 
to  be  held  in  Canada.  The  management 
report  that  it  is  to  be  distinctly  for  the 
products  of  the  land,  not  for  the  land  it- 
self. It  will  provide  opportunity  for  dis- 
plays of  the  products  <>i'  tin'  orchard,  the 
farm,  the  forests  and  the  waters  of  Canada. 
Eastern  fruit  growers  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  the  east  can  pro- 
duce in  the  line  of  good  fruit.  Of  late 
years  Ontario  fruit  has  received  a  number 
of  bad  reports  from  that  market.  Exhihits 
of  good  fruit  at  this  show  may  help  to  set 
tilings  right. 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


20  to 


o 


Less  Coal 


N  account  of  its  distinctive  construction  the 
Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  saves  20  to  30% 
of  coal  bills. 

A  Kelsey  has  61  square  feet  of  radiating  surface 
to  1  square  foot  of  grate. 

This  large  radiating  surface  is  provided  for  in  a 
battery  of  heavy,  cast  iron,  Zig-Zag  tubes  that  sur- 
round the  fire  grate. 

These  heavy  tubes  store  up  heat  and  radiate  it 
evenly.  • 

All  the  heat  from  the  coal  is  concentrated  in  these 
Zig-Zag  tubes  which  are  right  up  against  the  fire.  And 
because  of  their  immense  weight  they  retain  the  heat 
for  hours  after  the  fire  gets  low,  making  constant 
"firing  up"  unnecessary. 

That  is  why  the  Kelsey  is  the  most  economical  of 
all  heating  systems.  It  saves  from  20  to  30%  of 
coal  bills.  

Our  booklet,  ' '  Achievements  in  Modern  Heating 
and  Ventilation,"  tells  all  about  this  economical  heat- 
ing system.     Send  for  it. 

The  Jas.  Smart,  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Brockville,  Ont. 


Dollars  are  not  an  indication  of  Success 
but  Success  usually  brings  the  dollars 

Young  men  and  women  who  spend  their  spare  time  qualifying 
for  better  positions  and  the  higher  salary  that  naturally  follows, 
will  get  their  share  of  dollars  and  success. 

We  train  ambitious  people  for  the  better  positions  and  the 
larger  salaries.     Let  us  help  you  this  fall — you'll  be  glad. 


Our  booket  shows 
i  be  \  alue  of  a  profi- 
cient training. 

Sent  to  yon  free — 
write     for    it. 


British  American  Business  College  %$ •£;£££"  Ave".nd  Toronto 
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Are  you 
content 

to  have  your 
land  idle  seven 
months  a  year? 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  and 
your  family  could  avoid  the 
long,  cold  winters  ? 


Then  why  don't  you  get  a  farm  in  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 
where  the  fertile  soil  will  work  for  you 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  where 
you  and  yours  can  enjoy  life  in  the  most 
perfect  climate  on  earth? 

There  you  will  not  be  housed  in  for 
months  at  a  time,  but  every  day  you  may 
engage  in  some  profitable  occupation. 
With  the  long  growing  season  you  can  so 
arrange  your  planting  that  the  harvest 
rush  will  never  be  necessary.  Labor  trou- 
bles also  will  be  eliminated,  for  you  can 
do  most  of  the  work  yourself. 

Fruit-growing  is  profitable,  and  every 
well-laid-out  farm  will  have  part  of  the 
land  planted  to  trees  and  vines;  but  the 
greatest,  quickest,  surest  returns  will  be 
from  every-day  staples.  Your  alfalfa 
meadow,  your  dairy  herd,  your  hogs, 
poultry  and  general  farm  produce  are  what 
will  bring  you  the  quick,  dependable  in- 
come. 

Conditions  in  California  are  different 
from  those  you  now  know,  but  you  will 
not  have  to  meet  them  alone;  the  Santa 
Fe  Agricultural  Department  is  ready  with 
specially  trained  men  to  help  you  solve 
your  problems. 

Don't  wait  until  this  beautiful  valley  is 
crowded;  get  in  now  before  land  values 
co  up.  Your  profit  from  this  source  alone 
will  be  a  handsome  one. 

Write  to-day  for  new  illustrated  books, 
telling  all  about  the  country.  THEY  ARE 
FREE. 

C.    L.    Seagraves,    Genl.    Colonization    Agent, 

A.    T.    &    8.    F.    Ry.    System, 

2266   Railway   Exchange,   Chicago,   HI. 


MODERN 
CHEMISTRY 

has  pronounced 
the  DOOM  of 
Rats. 

E  x  t  e  r  m  i  n  o,  the 
triumph  of  chemis- 
try,   will    put    them 

out  of  existence  for  ever.     Extermmo  is  the  most  effec- 
tive  agency   in   the  world  for   the  destruction   of   rata. 

No    scheduled    poison— no    odor.      Prominent    farmers 
and    health    officers    testify    to   its   effectiveness. 
Equally   destructive   for  mice,   moles,   cockroaches,   etc. 
Sample    tin      mailed      free    for    25 
cents.     Results   will    delight   you. 
The  "FJCTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 

New  Poat  Office  Box  774         -         Montreal.  Canada 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Inventors 


Farm  Information 
in  Bulletins  and  Books 


By  THE  EDITOR 


GROWING  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  550,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, outlines  very  clearly  the  most  satis- 
factory methods  of  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  crop,  as  determined  by  the  re- 
cent forage-crop  investigations.  Its  value 
as  a  fertilizer,  as  a  cover  crop  for  use  in 
orchards,  and  the  best  methods  of  establish- 
ing a  stand  of  crimson  clover  upon  a  farm, 
are  carefully  discussed  and  illustrated. 

SOIL  ACIDITY  AND  LIMING. 

An  illustrated  booklet  on  this  subject 
has  recently  been  issued  b^  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  question  of  the  cause 
of  soil  acidity,  how  to  detect  it,  its  results, 
its  relation  to  the  growth  of  legumes  and 
of  weeds,  and  the  use  of  lime  as  the  only 
corrective  measure,  are  carefully  discussed. 
Write  for  Bulletin  230,  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Madison,  Wis. 

INFORMATION  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

This  bulletin,  containing  a  list  of  vari- 
eties for  commercial  and  home  planting  is 
issued  by  the  British  Columbia  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  will  be  of  special  ser- 
vice to  fruit-growers  within  the  province, 
in  giving  information  as  to  those  var- 
ieties which  have  best  proved  their  adapta- 
bility in  the  different  districts  for  commer- 
cial orchards.  It  may  be  had  by  writing 
the  above  department  at  Victoria,  B.C. 

FRUIT    MARKS    AMENDED. 

The  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commis- 
sioner has  just  issued  a  circular  giving  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  Inspection  and 
Sale  Act  with  the  new  Regulations.  A  new 
section  is  added,  empowering  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  make  regulations  regarding 
the  branding,  marking  and  inspecting  of 
imported  fruit.  Copies  of  the  circular 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa,  or  from  any  Dominion 
Fruit  Inspector.  The  monthly  Fruit  Crop 
Report  may  be  had  by  writing  the  same 
I'rpartmsnt. 

THE  STABLE  FLY. 

Until  very  recently,  the  stable  fly  re- 
ceived little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
entomologist   or   others.      The   recent   dem- 


onstration by  Drs.  Rosenau  and  Brues  of 
the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  a 
distressing  disease  of  man,  known  as  in- 
fantile paralysis,  through  the  agency  of 
this  fly,  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  insect.  Aside  from  this  it  is 
known  to  be  a  tormentor  of  livestock  and 
a  carrier  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  540,  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  treats 
very  fully  the  means  of  protecting  live- 
stock from  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  The 
bulletin  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Department    of   Agriculture,    Washington. 

U.  S.  EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD. 

Volumn  29,  No.  1,  just  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  covers  a 
wide  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  every 
farm  reader.  The  contents  of  this  bulle- 
tin include  such  subjects  as  soils  and 
fertilizers,  agricultural  botany,  field  crops, 
horticulture,  forestry,  plant  diseases,  com- 
mon birds  and  insects,  foods  and  human 
nutrition,  animal  production,  dairy  farming, 
veterinary  medicine,  rural  engineering, 
rural  economics,  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion. Anyone  desiring  this  interesting 
and  valuable  little  book  will  communicate 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

MARKET  POULTRY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  British 
Columbia,  has  just  published  Bulletin  No. 
49,  on  Market  Poultry.  This  publication 
deals  with  co-operation  in  the  marketing  of 
poultry  products,  ideal  standards  of  the 
different  breeds  of  poultry,  fattening  for 
market,  feeds  and  feeding,  balanced  ra- 
tions, etc.  This  should  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  all  those  engaged  in  this  profit- 
able and  rapidly-growing  branch  of  farm- 
ing. It  may  be  had  by  writing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Victoria.  B.C. 

The  same  department  has  issued  a  valu- 
able little  book.  Bulletin  No.  39,  on  Natural 
and  Artificial  Incubation  and  Brooding. 

MANITOBA. 

In  Bulletin  VIII.  Fifth  Census  of  Can- 
ada, there  is  much  valuable  information 
about  Manitoba. 

The  total  value  of  lands  owned,  build- 
ings, farm  implements,  and  live  stock  on 
hand  was  $465,810,806  with  an  average 
per  farm  holding  of  $10,050,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $6,739  for  lands,  of  $1,355  for  build- 
ings, of  $603  for  farm  implements  and  of 
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$1,353  for  live  stock  on  hand.  The  gross 
returns  to  the  farmers  as  represented  by 
field  crops,  fruits,  live  stock  sold,  dairy 
products,  animals  slaughtered  on  the  farm, 
wool,  eggs,  honey  and  wax  totaled  $71,613,- 
409,  being  an  average  per  holding  of  $1,- 
545. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  over  20,000  apple  trees  in  this  prov- 
ince. This  bulletin  can  be  had  free  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Ottawa. 

PULPWOOD    IN    CANADA. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Ottawa  has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  38 
from  the  Forestry  Department.  This  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  quality  and  value 
of  the  pulpwood  produced  in  the  Dominion 
according  to  the  provinces  in  which  it  was 
produced,  the  species  used  and  the  method 
of  manufacture,  of  the  pulp  exported  from 
the  Dominion  and  that  imported,  and  of 
the  pulpwood  exported  from  the  Dominion 
and  the  several  provinces  in  an  unmanufac- 
tured state. 

The  report  contains  also  a  map  showing 
the  location  of  the  pulp  mills  of  the  Dom- 
inion. It  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
above  named  department  at  Ottawa.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  grinding  of  spruce 
for  mechanical  pulp  in  the  U.S.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  is  filled  with  much  valuable 
information.  Copies  can  be  had  for  15 
cents  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.   Washing-ton,   D.C. 

GROWING   MORE   CORN. 

How  to  grow  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
on  worn  soil  is  a  book  recently  written  by 
William  C.  Smith,  of  Indiana.  It  questions 
rather  pointedly  the  attitude  of  the  farmer 
who  in  his  farming  operations  gives  no 
thought  to  future  generations.  "The 
pioneer  farmer,"  says  the  author,  "had 
the  soil  in  its  original  freshness,  and  had 
no  need  of  building  it  up.  It  was  rich 
enough.  This  pioneer,  who  was  not  bound 
by  any  necessity  of  a  change  of  farming 
methods,  taught  the  children  the  simple  les- 
son of  farming  just  as  he  had  learnt  it. 
But  when  the  land  fell  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  children's  children,  it  had  almost 
reached  the  point  of  soil  exhaustion."  The 
author  gives  his  method  of  restoring  worn 
and  worn-out  soils,  and  with  practical 
and  interesting  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions deals  with  the  uses  of  drainage,  soil 
ventilation,  plowing,  soil  covering,  and  the 
purpose  of  rye,  hungarian,  vetch,  alfalfa 
and  clover  as  a  means  of  producing  and  get- 
ting organic  matter  into  the  soil.  A  great 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  corn  culture. 
This  work  is  so  free  from  technical  terms, 
and  is  so  practical,  and  simple  that  it  may 
be  read  for  interest  as  well  as  information. 
It  is  published  by  the  Stewart  and  Kidd 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  can  be  had 
from  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  THE  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 

This  is  an  altogether  admirable  and 
comprehensive    work      dealing      with      the 


The  toast  door  is  so  roomy  and  well 
arranged  that  a  rich,  juicy  steak  or 
nice  toast  can  be  done  to  a  turn  with- 
out the  usual  tiring  stoop- 
ing necessary  with  common 
ranges.  This  and  many 
other  similarly  convenient 
features  increase  the  plea- 
sures of  kitchen  work  and 
should  be  fully  looked  in- 
to before  you  buy  your 
range.  385 
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Pandora  Ran- 
ges are  sold 
everywhere 
by  good  dea- 
lers who  back 
up  our  guar- 
antee on  this 
splendid 
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Called  Into  the  Manager's  Office 

Many  a  young  man  is  called   into  the  manager's  office  and  told  that  he  is 
not  suitable  for  the  position   he  holds.       What  is  needed  is  a  qualified  man. 

THE      KENNEDY     SCHOOL 

will  qualify  you  for  the  position  that  has  not  been  suitably  filled.  Our 
students  are  advanced,  not  rejected.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
consult  us. 

Wn'(«  for  our  booklet  which  points  the  way  to  success. 
Sent   Free  on   Request. 

THE     KENNEDY     SCHOOL 


570  Bloor  St.  West 
TORONTO 
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The 
Effect 


of  a  properly  warmed  home  is  broader 
than  you  at  first  would  imagine — 

Not  merely  a  warmed  home,  but  one 
in  which  the  air  is  kept  properly 
humidified,  and  therefore  healthful 
instead  of  dry  and  irritating. 


"Good    Cheer"   Furnaces 

with  their  large  Circle  Waterpans,  furnish  just  the  amount  of  humidity  needed 
to  promote  health,  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  flood  of  warm,  pure  air  into  every 
corner  of  your  home. 

You  go  out  of  your  home  that  is  equipped  with  a  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace  with 
lungs  that  are  not  choked  by  the  dust  and  dryness  of  the  ordinary  heater,  and  in 
an  optimistic  frame  of  mind  equal  to  the  emergencies  and  hundred-and-one  small 
worries  which  beset  the  average  man  every  day. 

Your  health  and  that  of  your  family  and  your  business  interests  as  well  will 
gain  by  the  installing  of  a  "Good  Cheer"  Furnace. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  NO.  7,  JUST  ISSUED. 
IT'S  WORTH  READING. 


THE    CIRCLE    WATERPAN 


The  James  Stewart   Mfg.   Co.,    Limited 

WOODSTOCK  -  -  -  ONTARIO 

Western  Warehouse — 156  Lombard  Street,  Winnipeg 


When  You  Are  Called  to  the  Phone 

do   you   answer  as   the   manager   or   the   foreman,   or   are   you    merely 

one  of  the  low  salaried   workers? 

Don't   be  satisfied  to  be  anything  loss  than  foreman  or  manager. 

Qualify    for   the   better    position.     We    can    show    you    the    way    to    a 

better  position.     We  train  young  men  and  women  for  good  business 

positions. 

Aren't  you  interested  to  know  how?  Write  us.  telling 
what  line  of  business  interests  you  most  and  let  us 
show   you   the    way. 

FAEL.    TERM    BEGINS    SEPT.    2,    1913. 

CANADA   BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

OSCAR  MAIN,  Principal 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Country  Life  problem,  by  Mabel  Carney, 
published  by  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  caused 
by  the  alarming  extent  of  rural  migration 
to  large  centres  of  population,  and  there- 
fore will  be  solved  when  means  have  been 
found  to  retain  upon  the  farms  of  our  coun- 
try a  standard  people,  progressive,  efficient 
and  happy.  Relief  from  present  undesir- 
able conditions  must  be  realized  through 
the  co-operative  endeavor  of  farmers  them- 
selves under  the  inspiration  of  a  leader 
who  is  one  of  themselves. 

The  lirst  part  of  the  pro'olem  is  one  of 
communication.  "Economic,  social  educa- 
tional and  even  spiritual  and  moral  status 
of  rural  life  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  roads."  A  state  system  of 
road-building,  repairing  and  beautifying  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  people  from  end 
to  end  of  the  country  need  "road  educa- 
tion." 

The  school  is  the  point  of  attack. 

(1)  It  is  the  chief  agency  of  education; 

(2)  It  is  a  democratic  community  insti- 
tution representing  the  whole  community; 

(3)  It  exists  everywhere.  This  general 
availability  gives  the  school  a  tremendous 
leverage  upon  rural  conditions; 

(4)  Its  financial  support  is  legally  assur- 
ed; 

(5)  It  can  fulfill  a  wide  range  of  demands 
spiritual,  social  and  professional; 

(0)  Its  chief  mission  in  a  social  way 
is  the  stimulation  of  other  agencies  with 
attention  fixed  on  ultimate  or  common  good 
and  to  lead  or  follow  as  occasion  demands. 

The  solution  lies  in  education.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  consoli- 
dated schools — democratic  public  schools 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
support  them,  placed  in  the  country — not 
in  towns  or  cities.  Consolidation  is  the 
only  way  of  insuring  an  enrollment  large 
enough  to  provide  social  and  cultural  con- 
tact with  companionable  associates  neces- 
sary to  the  best  development  of  every 
child.  It  is  the  only  method  of  securing 
and  holding  trained  teachers  for  country 
schools.  We  need  a  country  school — im- 
proved, modernized  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  present  country  life,  providing 
equal  educational  advantages  for  all  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
secondary  school. 

The  country  school  must  teach  agricul- 
ture because  it  is  the  basic  experience  of 
its  youim  people  the  experience  tnroogi) 
whose  terminology  they  interpret  every- 
thing else:  because  it  is  a  great  racial  heri- 
tage of  science  and  information  which 
every  child  should  know.  Agriculture  and 
farm  experiences  should  be  the  starting 
point  of  elementary  rural  education,  not 
its  ultimate  goal. 

The  need  is  of  a  county  system  of  con- 
solidation not  a  hit-or-miss  arrangement. 

There  is  also  necessary  a  federation  of 
institutions  already  working  for  Country 
Life  progress,  for  the  purpose  of  local 
community  building,  stimulation  of  farmer 
leadership,  perpetuation  among  the  people 
of  a  definite  community  ideal  aud  the  de- 
velopment of  institutional  programmes  of 
action   for  all  rural  agencies. 

—  M.D.M. 
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The  Print  of  the  French  Heel 

A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Wilds  of  North-West  Canada 
By  ROBERT  E.   PINKERTON 


CHAPTER  IV.— Continued. 

"I  would  have  tried  to  swim  to  shore, 
but  I  was  bruised  when  I  hit  the  rock 
and  did  not  feel  able." 

"You  plucky  little  thing!"  exclaim- 
ed Lawrence  as  he  pushed  the  canoe  to 
the  bank. 

"Here,  lie  down  on  this  blanket  and 
get  warm.  You  look  as  though  you 
were  chilled  through.  I'll  get  the 
quickest  meal  you  ever  saw." 

He  tucked  the  blanket  around  her 
and  started  a  fire. 

Cutting  a  couple  of  slices  of  bacon, 
he  put  them  into  the  frying-pan  and  set 
it  over  the  fire. 

Then  he  filled  the  tea-pail  at  the  river 
and  hung  it  in  the  blaze. 

After  getting  more  wood,  he  mixed 
flour,  baking-powder  and  salt,  poured 
in  the  grease  friend  out  of  the  bacon, 
added  water,  and  turned  the  mixture 
into  the  frying-pan. 

Thirty-five  minutes  after  he  had 
started  the  fire  he  set  a  big  loaf  of  bread 
on  a  warm  rock  near  the  coals  and  slic- 
ed more  of  the  bacon. 

"You  brown  a  bannock  beautifully," 
said  the  girl,  who  had  been  watching 
him,  although  pretending  to  doze  when 
he  looked  at  her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lawrence.  "I 
hope  it  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  The  tea 
is  ready,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  fried  the 
bacon  our  feast  will  be  ready." 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est, and  least  inhabited  wilderness  in 
the  world,  four  hundred  miles  from  ci- 
vilization, the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman  sat  down  to  a  meal  of 
baking-powder  bread,   bacon   and   tea. 

Raised  in  cities,  but  lovers  of  the 
woods,  both  of  that  bigness  and  broad- 
ness, directness  and  simplicity  which 
the  woods  instil  in  those  who  love  them, 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that,  boylike  and  girllike,  they 
should  sit  and  laugh  and  make  merry 
over  their  meal,  forgetful  of  the  strange- 
ness of  their  meeting,  death  just  avert- 
ed and  even  possible  future  perils. 

"We  have  enough  food  to  last  until 
we  reach  your  home,"  said  Lawrence 
as  they  finished  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding what  should  be  done  confronted 
them.  "It  must  be  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles.' 

"I'm  ready,"  said  the  girl  as  she  got 
stiffly  to  her  feet.  "But  we  will  have  to 
hurry  to  make  it  by  to-morrow  night. 
I  have  made  this  trip  twice,  and  it  gen- 
erally takes  two  days  from  here." 

"Where  do  you  go,  and  where,  if  I 
may   ask,  were  you   going  when   this 


happened?"  asked  Lawrence,  as  he  set 
the  canoe  into  the  water  and  held  it 
while  the  girl  took  her  place  in  the 
bow. 

"Ashawa's  brother,  who  has  been 
trapping  over  east  of  Cat  Lake  this  last 
season  has  a  sick  child,  and  Ashawa 
and  I  were  going  to  his  camp.  I'm  sort 
of  a  doctor  for  the  Indians  around 
here,"  she  said  laughingly,  "and  they 
always  send  for  me." 

"And  you  go  out  alone  with  them?" 

"No,  only  with  Ashawa.  Father  and 
I  would  trust  him  anywhere.  But 
don't  let's  talk  about  it,"  and  she  shook 
two  big  tears  from  her  cheeks.  "Ashawa, 
if  he  was  an  Indian,  was  like  an  old 
uncle  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do  without  him." 

She  turned  her  face  ahead,  and  Law- 
rence did  not  see  the  tears  that  ran  down 
her  cheeks  and  fell  into  her  lap. 

They  swung  out  into  the  stream,  each 
paddling  strongly  and  swiftly. 

For  an  hour  little  was  said. 

They  passed  Lawrence's  camp  of  the 
night  before,  the  island  where  he  had 
seen  the  Indian,  through  rapids  and 
smooth  water,  across  a  lake  and  into  the 
river  again. 

If  Lawrence  had  not  hesitated  to 
turn  again  to  the  house  of  the  man  who 
had  tried,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to 
kill  him,  he  did  hesitate  to  broach  the 
subject  to  that  man's  daughter. 

As  he  watched  her  shoulders  and 
back  plying  the  long,  quick  stroke  of 
the  expert,  keeping  to  the  pace  despite 
the  pain  which  she  must  feel  in  her 
bruised  legs,  as  he  thought  of  her  cour- 
age and  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  the 
death  of  her  friend,  and  of  her  own 
peril,  he  had  a  feeling  that  this  daugh- 
ter of  the  forest  knew  nothing  of  Burt's 
efforts  to  have  him  killed,  or  of  the 
reasons  for  the  exile  of  her  father  and 
herself  in  the  desolate  northland. 

He  did  not  stop  to  think  that  his 
return  with  Burt's  rescued  daughter 
might  result  in  the  father  permitting 
him  to  leave  the  country  unmolested. 
He  knew  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  the  girl  safely  back. 

In  any  event,  that  would  only  square 
himself  with  her,  for  she  had  saved  his 
life  less  than  ten  days  before. 

They  did  not  land  until  sunset.  Then, 
at  a  point  where  the  beach  widened 
and  ran  back  to  a  perpendicular  bank, 
Lawrence  turned  the  canoe  in. 

As  the  craft  gently  grounded,  nose 
upstream,  the  girl  made  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  rise.  Lawrence  saw  the  move- 
ment and  the  pain  in  her  eyes. 


Protect  Your  Buildings 
as  well  as  Insure  Them! 

Prevention  of  fires  is  vastly  better 
than  the  partial  redress  which  is  all  the 
best  Fire  Insurance  Policy  can  give  you. 
This  prevention  is  easily  secured  by 
using 

Asbestocement 

Building 
Materials 


make  roofs  that  are  handsome,  fireproof, 
practically  everlasting  and  moderate  in 
price. 

Linabestos    Building  Board 

prevents  inside  fires  from  spreading.  It 
is  easily  applied,  and  gives  a  permanent, 
attractive,  yet  inexpensive  interior  fin- 
ish. 

Asbestos  Corrugated 
Sheathing 

makes  walls  and  roofs  for  garages, 
stables,  barns,  warehouses  and  factories 
that  are  absolutely  weather  and  fire- 
proof. 

You  build  for  all  time  when  you  build 
in  Asbestocement. 

Write  for  Booklet  F.  and  state  in 
which  products  you  are  particularly 
interested. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing    Co. 

•    -  —  Limited 

AddressTE.T.  Bank  BIdg..  263  St.  James  Street 

Montreal  <*^». 
Factory  at  Lachine.  P. Q.  (Near  Montreal) 


PUMPS    WATER 

Day  and  Night 
Automatically 

Low  in  fli'Sl  cost,  ensy 
to  install,  mi  expense  to 
operate,  any  capacity  de- 
shed  I'm-  Country  Homes, 
Farms,  Dairies.  Car 
ileus,  irrigation  anil 
lawns. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

Raise   water  25   Ceet  for 
everj    tool    of  fall.    Satisfaction    Guaranteed. 
Over     10,000     in  use.       If  there's  a  stream,  spring, 
pond   or   Bowing   artesian  well     within     a    mile 
WHITE    FOB    (iKNKKAL   rtANS  AND   BOOK. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,        2135  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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Independent  Systems 
Constantly   Growing 

The  number  of  municipal,  government  and  independent  local 
telephone  systems  in  Canada  is  constantly  growing.  The  inde- 
pendent telephone  movement,  in 
spite  of  tremendous  opposition, 
is  a  huge  success.  If  your  lo- 
cality is  without  telephone 
service,  write  us  and  we  will  tell 
you  the  steps  to  take  to  organize 
an  independent  telephone  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  the  largest  Independ- 
ent Telephone  Manufacturers  in 
Canada.  We  carry  complete 
stocks  of  guaranteed  telephone 
materials,  and  can  make  ship- 
ment within  24  hours  after  re- 
ceipt of  order.  Our  telephones 
are  superior  to  others  in  design, 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  Free  Trial  so  that  you  can  test 
and  compare  them  with  others. 

Ask  for  our  No.  3  Bulletin — 
containing  the  latest  information 
about  building  telephone  lines — 
also  No.  4,  describing  our 
magneto  telephones,  is  free  on 
request. 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co. 

Limited 

1832  Duncan  Street,  Toronto 

"Also    manufacturing    agents    for    the    Magnaphone    Co.    under    Mr.    George    R.    Webbs'    Canadian 
Patents  No.  12330:3.   No.  124537,   No.  131145." 
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WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50~.  pe»  p-ii  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARUNGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 
54-64  Fraawr  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
•14a 


"Wait  and  I'll  help  you,"  he  cried, 
stepping  out  into  the  water  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  bow.  Grasping  her  elbows 
he  lifted  her  to  her  feet  and  then  to 
the  beach. 

"I'm  all  right  now,"  she  said,  with 
a  wry  little  smile.  "I'm  just  sore  and 
stiff,  and — look  out — the  canoe!"  and 
Lawrence  sprang  to  catch  the  boat  as 
the  current  caught  it. 

"Canoes  are  our  hoodoos,'  he  laughed, 
in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  agitation 
which  had  seized  him  upon  his  near- 
ness to  the  girl,  and  which  had  almost 
resulted  in  their  craft  being  swept  off 
down-stream. 

"We'll  fix  it  so  that^  it  can't  get 
away,"  and  he  carried  it  to  the  over- 
hanging rocks  of  the  bank. 

"You  sit  down  while  I  get  wood  and 
cook  supper,"  Lawrence  said,  fixing  the 
blanket  so  that  the  girl  might  rest 
against  a  rock.  "You  must  be  very 
tired." 

"Oh,  I've  stood  lots  more  than  this, 
but  I  never  went  a  whole  day  without 
food,  sitting  on  a  rock  In  the  middle  of 
white  water,"  she  laughed. 

"I  really  am  ashamed  of  myself  be- 
cause I  don't  help  make  camp,  but  I 
guess  I  am  tired." 

"Luckily  it's  cold,  and  there  will  be 
no  mosquitoes  after  dark,"  said  Law- 
rence as  he  started  a  fire.  "I  suppose 
you  are  accustomed  to  them,  having 
lived  here  so  long." 

"Did  father  tell  you  how  long  we 
had  been  here?"  asked  the  girl. 

"No/  he  said,  looking  up  quickly  to 
determine  just  what  the  girl  meant  by 
the  question,  "but,  from  things  he 
said,  I  imagined  it  must  be  five  or  six 
years. 

"Do  you  like  it,  up  here  so  many 
hundred  miles  from  any  one?  I  dare 
say  there  is  not  a  white  woman  within 
four  hundred  miles  of  your  house." 

"I  love  it  here,  and,  with  father,  I 
never  get  lonesome.  Then,  I  would 
love  it  any  way,  for  father  must  live  in 
a  place  like  this  to  keep  well.  I  would 
go  anywhere  with  him  if  it  were  to 
benefit  his  health." 

"Eh !  Yes,  of  course.  You  seem  to 
be  thoroughly  of  the  woods  woodsy,  and 
there  are  few  girls  who  would  like  it, 
who  would  become  so  expert  as  you. 

"In  fact,  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  your 
love  for  the  woods  and  the  water  that 
I  am  alive.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see 
you  to  thank  you  before  you  left." 

"I  did  not  save  you,"  quickly  dis- 
claimed the  girl.  "I  just  happened  to 
paddle  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
for  some  pike  fishing  and  found  you  on 
the  lake  portage.  Ashawa  was  with 
me,  fishing  near  the  lake,  and  I  ran 
to  get  him.  He  carried  you  to  the 
canoe  and  paddled  you  home." 

"Nevertheless  I  think  I  owe  it  to 
you,  and  I'll  never  be  able  to  tell  how 
grateful  I  am." 
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"But  what  did  you  do  for  me  to- 
day?" 

"Oh,  I  only  paid  back  a  little  of  what 
I  owe." 

"Oh,  ho !  And  my  life  is  of  so  little 
value  that  it  has  to  be  saved  a  number  of 
times  to  compensate  for  the  rescue  of 
your  own  precious  self?" 

"You  know  that  is  not  what  I  mean," 
Lawrence  hastened  to  say.  "I — I — how 
did  you  and  your  father  learn  my 
name?" 

"You  told  us,  of  course,"  laughed  the 
girl.  "All  the  way  across  the  lake  you 
kept  repeating  your  name  and  your 
father's. 

"And  do  you  know,  when  I  told 
father,  he  seemed  angry,  and  his  eyes 
were  just  like  they  were  when  a  man 
came  last  summer,  a  man  who  remained 
only  a  few  minutes  and  then  left  again. 
Did  you  ever  know  father?" 

"Never.  Did  he  say  anything  to 
you  about  me?"  and  Lawrence  watched 
the  girl  as  she  replied: 

"No;  not  a  word,  except  that  I  was 
not  to  see  you.  Now  that  we  are  talk- 
ing of  it,  why  did  father  feel  so,  and 
why  did  he  get  angry  when  I  brought 
you  home?  Did  you  come  up  here  to 
see  him?' 

"No,  Miss  Burt.  I  never  was  more 
surprised  in  my  life  than  when  I  awak- 
ened and  found  myself  in  such  a  place 
up  here  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country. 

"Jerry  Hardy,  with  whom  I  was 
traveling  when  our  canoe  went  over  in 
the  rapids,  and  I,  were  bound  for  the 
Nelson  River.  We  intended  crossing 
Severn  Lake,  taking  the  north  shore 
and  striking  west  from  there. 

"The  chances  are  we  would  never 
have  seen  your  house.  I  am  sure  your 
father's  dislike  for  me  is  due  to  a  mis- 
take, a  misunderstanding.  When  he 
understands  how  I  came  here,  and  why, 
he  will  feel  differently. 

"Now,  if  you  will  sit  up  we'll  have 
supper.  Wasn't  I  in  luck  to  find  this 
packsack?  Otherwise  we  would  have 
had  to  go  hungry  until  we  got  to  your 
father's  house." 

"It  was  most  natural  that  you  should 
find  it,  as  it  is  one  of  those  Ashawa 
and  I  had  when  we  went  over.  Really, 
I  am  the  one  who  should  invite  you  to 
supper,  you  see." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  laughed 
Lawrence.  "Of  course,  pack-sacks  rilled 
with  grub  are  not  lying  around  in  this 
wilderness,  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by 
hungry  travelers.  But  we  were  lucky 
to  find  it  at  that." 

The  meal  was  more  merry  than  that 
of  mid-day. 

If  Lawrence  had  been  impressed  by 
the  canoeing  skill  of  Miss  Burt,  her 
strength,  endurance,  and  courage,  he 
also  marveled  at  her  quickness  and  clev- 
erness in  the  small  talk  in  which  they 
indulged  while  they  ate. 

Her  mannishness  vanished  when  she 


I'll  Eliminate  Your 
Hog  Troubles 


GILBERT  HESS. 


Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 


Dr.  Hess 

Stock 
Tonic 


used  regularly  in  the  swill  ordrinkingwater 
andDr.HessDipandDisinfectantusedliber- 
allyaroundthehoghousesand  in  the  wallow 
will  make  your  swine  virtually  disease- 
proof  and  expel  the  worms. 

Remember,  the  vigorous,  well-developed,  clean-kept 
hog  is  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  these  diseases  far 
better  than  the  weak,  unthrifty  animal.  It  is  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  when  hog  disease  is  rampant. 

In  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  I  have  put  every  ingredient  which  my  25 
years'  experience  as  a  veterinary  scientist  and  doctor  of  medicine 
tells  me  a  hog  requires  to  keep  healthy  thrifty  and  free  from  worms. 

Heed  this— a  fattening  hog  thnt  is  not  given  tonics  and  laxatives 
is  liable  to  come  to  trouble  through  overfeeding  and  a  clogged 
system,  just  the  same  as  a  human  being  would  suffer  who  ato  a 
thanksgiving  dinner  three  times  a  day  without  laxatives.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  contains  the  tonics  ar.d  laxatives  essential  to  heavy- 
fed  animals. 

I  Absolutely  Guarantee 

that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  make  your  stock  healthy,  thrifty, 
free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms.  If  it  does  not  pay  you  and 
pay  you  well,  I  have  authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers.  I  save  the  peddlers'  salary,  the  up-keep  of 
wagon  and  team  and  give  you  the  benefit,  which  these  prices  prove : 
25-lb.  pail  82.25;  100-lb.  saek$7.C0.  Smaller  packages  in  proportion 
(duty  paid). 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS~&  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic 
thot  shortens  the  moulting 
period.  It  gives  the  moult- 
ing hen  vitality  to  force 
out  tlie  old  (mills,  grow 
new  feathers  and  get  back 
on  the  job  laying  et'^s  all 
winter.  It  tones  up  tlie 
dormant  egg  organs  and 
makes  henslay.  Also  helps 
clucks  grow.  Economical 
to  use— a  penny's  worth  is 
enough  for  30  fowl  per 
day.  iWhs.  3:>c;  5  lbs.  85c; 
25-lb.  pail $:*. 50  (duty  paid)* 
Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and 
all  farm  stock.  Dust  the 
hens  and  chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts 
in  the  cracks  and  dust 
bath.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  Comes  in 
hamiy  sitting-top  cans,  1 
lb.  :!5C,  3  lbs.  85C  (duty 
paid) .     I  guarantee  it. 


~t^  \  1  AA7"T"TTn%  A.  r  I  A     — The    results   of    50   years   continuous    use    of 

X  J.3.1^1^  YV  ±±±JJT±  _L  Fertilizer  on  Wheat  at  the  Experimental  Station 
at  Rothamsted,  England  shows:  Unfertilized,  13.1  bus.  average  yield  per  acre;  Complete 
Fertilizer,  37.1  bus.  average  yield  per  acre.  These  experiments  of  Rothamsted  are  the  most  exhaustive 
and  reliable  in  the  history  of  agricultural  investigation,  and  should  command  the  serious  attention  of 
every  wheat  producer. 

Stone's  Fertilizers 

Every  Ontario  farmer  should  use  Stone's  "FALL  WHEAT  SPECIAL"  and  increase  the  average  yield 
which  is  only  19  bu.  per  acre.     Made  From  the  best  available  Nitrogen,   Phospheric  Acid   and   Potash, 
mechanically  mixed,  in  perfect  cured  condition  for  drilling.    Write  for  complete  catalogue  and  directions. 
WM.  STONE  SONS  LIMITED,  WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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rarm  Line 
Telepnones 


We  can  provide  you  with  a 
telephone  especially  adapt- 
ed for  your  needs,  which 
will  render  the  highest 
class  service  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

Simple  to  operate.  Easy  to 
install. 

It  is  part  of  your  business 
as  a  farmer  to  have  this 
kind  of  service  in  your 
home. 

Don't  delay  in  getting  our 
prices. 

Mention  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine when  writing. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 


Canadian  Sales  Offices: 


Main  Office  and  Factory— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Deering  Elec.  Ltd,,  Regina,  Sask, 
Houston  &Co..  Ltd.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
B.  C.  Hoist  &  Co,,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


A  High  Power  Single  Shot  Bolt  Action  Big  Game  Rifle.     Now  Only  $7.00 


Caliber  1  1  mm  or  43.      Length  over  all,  39  inches.      Length  of  barrel,  20  inches.      Weight  7   lbs. 

xp*m*m~f£?&?  -    -       -j^^i  —      -_■"-,  'I'll-    Breech   Block  Lock 

— ^ tum^m ml  aru}     ajj     working     parts 

are    made    of    fine    tool 
Absolutely    guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 

If  you      want   a  rifle     for   big   game 
now    K   yon    chance  to   procure   one. 

This  is  tlic  genuine  German  Army  Rifle  ("Manser")  Model  71;  slightly  used  and  which 
we  have  transformed  into  a  Sporting  Rifle.  No  game  too  large  tor  this  rifle  to  kill.  Ftuady  '" 
the  bush,  around  the  farm  or  any  place  «  here  game  abounds.  A  safety  lever  locks  the  rifle,  so 
thai  it  cannot  be  fired  nor  the  breach  block  opened  until  the  lever  is  released;  this  device  makes 
it  absolutely  safe.  We  will  deliver  this  rifle  with  twenty  cartridges  free  and  all  charges  paid  to  your 
nearest  express  office  for  $7.00.     Write  to-day  and  own  one  of  the  finest  rifles  made. 

McGILL  CUTLERY   CO.,   Regd.,   P.O.    Box    580,   Montreal,   Canada 


left  the  canoe.  Yet,  in  her  conversa- 
tion, there  was  none  of  the  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  girls  he  had  known,  but 
a  freedom  of  thought  and  a  freedom 
from  pose,  both  only  natural,  if  he  had 
stopped  to  think,  in  one  reared  in  the 
forest. 

Lawrence,  despite  his  liking  for  the 
solitude  of  the  woods,  was  not  free  from 
a  strong  desire  for  the  companionship 
of  women. 

Often,  when  he  was  alone  in  his 
little  cabin  down  near  the  border,  or 
on  long  summer  cruises,  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  the  sort  of  a  woman 
who  might  sit  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe 
and  enjoy  the  lakes  and  rivers  as  he 
did,  who  might  revel  in  the  glories  of 
a  northern  sunset  or  the  pleasures  of 
i  little  cabin  home  in  the  pines. 

He  never  had  met  such  a  girl  when 
at  college  or  in  Chicago,  and  had  con- 
tented himself  with  his  dream-picture 
— his  dream-picture  and  the  memory  of 
his  mother. 

Lawrence  measured  all  women  by  his 
mother,  the  mother  he  remembered, 
and  all  had  'fallen  short. 

He  had  made  the  girl  of  his  dream- 
picture  conform  to  his  standard,  and 
it  was  because  he  believed  that  standard 
impossible  of  attainment  that  he  was 
content  to  isolate  himself  in  the  north. 

When  the  dishes  had  been  washed 
and  a  roaring  fire  built,  which  lit^  up 
the  girl's  face  as  she  lay  back  against 
a  rock,  Lawrence,  returning  with  an 
armful  of  wood,  was  struck  by  a  vague 
impression  of  something  familiar  in  the 
little  camp-fire  scene. 

He  became  vaguely  conscious  of 
something  which  conformed  with  the 
dream-picture  he  had  painted  at  many 
lonely  camp-fires. 

Miss  Burt  had  dropped  off  to  sleep 
before  he  returned,  and  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  down  at  the  brown 
hair  tumbling  over  the  tanned  face,  at 
the  browned,  strong  little  hands  folded 
in  her  lap,  at  the  little  moccasined  feet 
peeping  out  from  beneath  her  short 
skirt. 

He  smiled,  with  the  tender  smile  one 
bestows  on  a  sleeping  child,  and  tip- 
toed away  to  cut  boughs  for  her  bed. 

When  this  had  been  built  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  never  before  had  he 
been  so  particular  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  branches,  he  wakened  the 
girl  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  shoulder. 

"You  will  be  more  comfortable  here," 
he  said,  and  he  lifted  the  blanket  from 
behind  her  and  spread  it  over  the 
boughs. 

"I  will  build  up  a  good  fire,  and  there 
is  enough  wood  so  that,  if  you  are  cold 
in  the  night,  you  can  build  it  up  again. 
If  you  want  anything,  just  call.  Ill 
be  down  stream  a  little  way." 

Miss  Burt  thanked  him  with  a  sleepy 
little  smile,  lay  down  on  the  bed,  pulled 
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the  blanket  over  her,  and  immediately 
was  asleep  again. 

"Poor  little  girl,"  Lawrence  thought 
as  he  looked  at  her  before  turning  away. 
One  little  foot  was  out  of  the  blanket, 
and  he  stooped  to  tuck  it  in. 

"She's  just  like  my  dream-girl,"  he 
thought.  "I  wonder — I  wonder  if  this 
is  a  dream." 

Lawrence  did  not  know  l.o.v  tired  he 
was  until  he  had  walked  down  the 
shore  one  hundred  yards  and  began  to 
make  his  own  preparations  for  the 
night. 

He  gathered  a  few  rotting  windfalls 
and  some  driftwood,  started  a  fire,  cut 
a  few  balsam  boughs,  and  lay  down. 

But  sleep  did  not  come,  and,  as  he 
looked  into  the  fire  he  could  see  the 
face  of  the  sleeping  girl  across  from 
him,  and  the  little  moccasined  foot 
peeping  out  from  under  the  blanket. 

The  girl  of  my  dreams  and  my  lady 
of  the  French  heels  are  the  same,"  he 
murmured  to  himself  as  he  finally 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 

It  was  cold  that  night,  and  the  dry 
wood  of  Lawrence's  fire  was  quickly 
burned. 

He  awakened,  shivering,  and  was 
about  to  reach  out  for  more  wood  to 
throw  onto  the  coals  when  he  heard  the 
crackling  of  a  twig. 

He  had  not  moved  when  he  wakened, 
and  he  remained  motionless,  listening, 
trying  to  sense  the  presence  of  some- 
thing near  him. 

Again  a  twig  cracked,  nearer.  It  was 
indistinct  and  heard  beneath  the  tumb- 
ling of  water  of  the  river. 

The  fire  had  died  down  so  that  the 
few  coals  remaining  gave  almost  no 
light. 

The  night  was  clear,  but  there  was 
no  moon,  and  behind  him,  and  across 
the  river  the  black  wall  of  the  forest 
caused  a  darkness  which  made  seeing 
possible  only  when  an  object  was  in  re- 
lief against  the  sky. 

Again  a  twig  snapped,  this  time  near 
his  feet,  and  Lawrence,  without  mov- 
ing his  head  turned  his  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound. 

There,  standing  no  more  than  six 
feet  from  him,  he  saw,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Just  then  a  dying  ember  sprang  into 
life,  and  Lawrence  recognized  the  In- 
dian who  had  passed  him  the  day  be- 
fore the  theft  of  his  grub,  the  Indian 
he  had  seen  at  Burt's  house. 

Before  Lawrence  could  move  or  speak 
the  Indian,  seeing  by  the  faint  light 
of  the  reviving  flame  that  he  was  awake, 
sprang  upon  him.  Lawrence  saw  the 
man's  arm  raised,  and  a  knife  held 
ready  for  the  thrust. 

He  rolled  quickly  to  one  side,  but  not 
before  he  had  felt  a  hot,  biting  pain 
in  his  left  arm  half-way  between  the  el- 
bow and  shoulder. 


Farm  Gates 


Get  rid  of  old,  heavy,  back-breaking  Gates. 
Steel  Gates.  They  save  time  in  handling, 
never  need  re-hanging,  swing  over  snow 
Gates   were   sold    in   1912. 


Replace  them  with  "Clay" 
hold  your  stock  in  or  out, 
in    winter.      30,000    "Clay" 


CLAY  GATES 


THE     BEST 
GATES  MADE 


differ    from    other    Gates    which    at    first    glance    may    look    the    same. 

Clay    Gates    are    made    of   high    carbon    steel    tubing— not    gas    pipe — of  f^f 
extra  large  diameter.     They  will  not  bend  or  break,   and  will  positively 

keep    back    breachy    stock;    hogs    cannot    shove    under    them.  _,       _  ,  T.     ,  .,.,,  v.nj 

^  ■  Clay  Gates  raise  as  shown.     They  can  t  sag,  bena. 

Send  for  descriptive   circular  and  price  list  of   "Clay"    Gates.     A    Gate  break,  burn,  blow-down  or  rot.  Are  fully  guaranteed, 

for   every  purpose.     One   or   a   dozen   sent   for  GO  days'   free   trial.  Last  a  lifetime. 

The  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited,  39  Morris  Street,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Lasted 

more  than  20  years 

"The  Fairbanks- Morse  Engine  which  I  purchased 
more  than  20  years  ago  is  still  running,  and  during  all 
this  time  there  has  been  practically  no  repairs." 
Soren  Orurn.  Fessemur,  Sask.  It  is  simple  construc- 
tion and  honest  materials  that  give  to 

Farm  Engines 

a  durability  that  enables  them  to  outlive  any  other 
engines  made.  Simple  construction,  careful  work- 
manship,  and  wear-resisting  materials  keep  Fair- 
banks-Morse Farm  Engines  chugging  away  cheerfully 
for  years  after  the  ordinary  engine  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Farm  Engines  are  designed  for  farm 
use.  They  are  built  to  withstand  the  rough  usage 
that  a  multi'ude  of  labors  demand.  Any  size,  port- 
able or  stationery,  1  to  200  h.p.  Guaranteed. 
Equipped  with  Bosch  magnetos,  and  will  run  on  gas- 
oline,  kerosene  or  other  cheap  fuel. 

The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal 


Send. for  thisbook- 
let,  49  Uses  for  a 
Farm  Engine.  It 
is  full  of  valuable 
information  for  the 
farmer,  andisfree 
Fill  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  now 


Runs  on  cheap  fuels 


8 h.p.  horizon- 
tal engine  will 
fulfillpracticel 
ly  every  re- 
quirement of 
the  average 
farm. 
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Be  Your  Own  Contractor 

Save  Money  on 
Farm  Concrete  Work 


With  the  FAMOUS  LITTLE  WETTLAUFFER  NO.   0  MIXER 

you  can  do  all  manner  of  farm  concrete  work  with  cost  considerably 
lower  and  capacity  doubled. 

When  making  Brick,  Block,  Barn  Floors,  Foundations  and  Silo 
Building  use  the  FAMOUS  NO.  0  MIXER.  It  mixes  quickly,  thor- 
oughly and  makes  a  concrete  that  is  much  superior  to  that  made  by 
hand,  as  has  been  proven  by  Government  test. 

SAVES  DOLLARS  IN  LABOR  and  enables  the  farmer  to  earn 
money  for  himself  by  doing  work  for  the  neighbors  or  lending  out  the 
machine  when  not  needed  for  home  requirements. 

You  can  afford  this  machine;  you  can  pay  for  your  mixer  on  one 
decent  sized  job. 

This  is  worth  looking  into.  Send  for  our  booklet  which  explains 
the  many  advantages  of  this  Famous  Wettlauffer  Mixer. 


WRITE  TO  FARMERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Wettlauffer  Bros. 

B  178  Spadina  Ave., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Guaranteed  Fencing 
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At  the  same  moment  the  Indian's 
body  struck  him ! 

With  the  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  his  position  Lawrence  forgot 
the  pain  in  his  arm. 

He  rolled  quickly  from  under  the  In- 
dian and  as  quiekly  back  onto  him. 

His  antagonist,  believing  his  first 
blow  would  be  fatal,  did  not  recover 
himself  until  Lawrence  was  on  top  of 
him  and  had  grasped  his  right  wrist. 

The  Indian  immediately  rolled 
Lawrence  over  into  the  fire,  and  the 
young  man  as  quickly  rolled  over  and 
was  again  on  top  of  his  opponent. 

There  he  pinned  him  and  slowly  be- 
gan to  bend  the  man's  arm  back  and 
up  in  the  famous  hammer  lock.  The 
Indian  was  at  a  disadvantage. 

Lawrence,  once  having  gained  the 
hold,  pressed  the  knife  hand  backward 
and  up  until  the  man's  fingers  relaxed 
and  the  blade  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  this  advantage  almost  resulted  in 
Lawrence's  undoing. 

The  knife  dropped,  he  relaxed,  and  in 
a  second  the  Indian  had  half  thrown 
him  off  and  was  on  his  knees. 

The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  feet, 
and,  back  and  forth,  through  the  coals 
and  ashes  of  the  fire,  over  Lawrence's 
rough  bed,  they  wrestled. 

The  boughs,  kicked  into  the  coals, 
blazed  up. 

In  the  dancing  light  the  men  fought 
for  fully  a  minute,  when  Lawrence,  sud- 
denly loosening  his  hold,  which  had 
pinned  down  the  Indian's  arms,  grasped 
his  opponent  around  the  waist  and 
threw  him  back  over  his  shoulder. 

Had  the  fight  been  in  the  open  the 
Indian  probably  would  have  bounced 
to  his  feet  unhurt.  But  they  had 
worked  away  from  the  fire  and  close  to 
the  overhanging,  rocky  bank. 

When  Lawrence  threw  the  man  his 
head  struck  against  the  rocky  wall,  and 
The  Indian  fell  limply  to  the  ground. 
Lawrence  staggered  to  the  bank  and 
leaned  weakly  against  it. 

"My  dream-girl's  father  certainly 
does  hate  my  father,"  he  panted  as  he 
looked  down  at  his  unconscious  foe. 

Lawrence  built  up  the  fire  and 
dragged  the  Indian  to  it. 

He  found  that  the  man  was  only 
stunned,  although  the  blood  was  flow- 
ing from  a  ragged  gash  in  his  head. 

Feeling  something  warm  trickling 
down  his  left  arm,  Lawrence  was  re- 
minded, for  the  first  time,  of  his  own 
injury. 

Rolling  up  his  sleeve,  he  saw  that  the 
knife-blade,  aimed  at  his  heart,  had 
passed  through  the  muscles  above  the 
elbow. 

It  had  been  pulled  straight  out  and 
left  a  clean  wound,  but  one  that 
promised  to  be  troublesome.  It  did  not 
bleed  badly,  and  Lawrence  decided  that 
the  artery  had  not  been  touched. 

He  went  to  the  river,  washed  off  the 
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!  blood  and  bound  his  handkerchief  over 
[the  wound. 

As  he  started  back  to  the  fire  he  saw 
the  Indian  sit  up,  look  quickly  about 
him,  and  then  jump  to  his  feet  and  run. 

Lawrence  sprang  after  him,  but  the 
Indian,  with  his  start  of  thirty  feet, 
climbed  the  bank  and  disappeared  in 
the  blackness  of  the  spruce  thicket. 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  early  dawn 
Lawrence  rekindled  the  fire  beside  the 
girl's  bed. 

He  had  the  tea-pail  boiling  and  the 
bacon  fried  before  she  wakened. 

Lawrence's  thoughts  were  too  oc- 
cupied with  other  things  to  notice  that 
there  were  no  blushes,  no  confusion, 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  and  found  a 
man  cooking  breakfast  within  a  few 
feet  of  her. 

To  her,  after  many  hunting  and  fish- 
ing trips  with  her  father  and  Ashawa, 
it  was  only  the  usual  thing. 

Brought  up  in  the  woods,  with  no 
women  companions,  it  was  only  natural 
that  she  should  be  free  from  the  minor 
conventional  ideas,  while  her  natural- 
ness and  simplicity  robbed  her  actions 
of  boldness  and  forwardness. 

"My,  but  you  get  up  early,"  she 
yawned,  stretching  herself.  "A  beauty 
sleep  is  as  necessary  in  the  woods  as  in 
the  city." 

"But  this  is  our  big  travel  day,  Miss 
Burt,  and  it  will  be  light  enough  to 
start  when  we  have  eaten." 

"Don't  call  me  'Miss  Burt,'  "  she  or- 
dered. "For  six  years  the  only  person 
who  has  done  that  has  been  papa's 
valet." 

"All  right,  Uarda." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"Perhaps  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
talks  in  my  sleep." 

"No,  not  in  your  sleep.  You  look  as 
though  you  had  not  had  any.  And 
your  arm !    What  has  happened,  Mr. — " 

"Larry,  please." 

"No,  you  are  hurt.  What  is  it?  Let 
me  see." 

"Nothing,  honest.  We  must  eat  and 
get  started  if  we  are  to  reach  your  home 
to-night." 

"I  wont  eat  until  you  tell  me,  and 
let  me  see  how  badly  you  are  hurt. 
You  are  pale,  and  you  look  as  though 
you  had  not  slept  at  all.  Please  tell 
me." 

t  Lawrence  had  not  counted  on  the 
girl  discovering  that  he  was  wounded 
and  was  unprepared  with  an  explana- 
tion. 

■  Certain  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
her  father's  attempt  upon  his  life 
through  the  Indian's  theft  of  the  grub, 
he  had  decided  not  to  tell  her. 

Uarda  was  quick  to  see  his  confusion 
and  intuitively  jumped  at  the  explana- 
tion. 

"You  have  been  fighting  with  some- 
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thing  or  some  one,"  she  cried,  "and 
you're  hurt.  Tell  me  I  I  know  I  It 
was  the  same  Indian  who  stole  your 
grub!" 

"I   guess   it   was,"     Lawrence 
startled  into  admitting. 

"But  why?" 

Lawrence  had  recovered  and  lied 
easily ;    "That  I  can't  imagine." 

"But  let  me  see  where  you  are  hurt," 
demanded  the  girl,  and  she  stepped  to 
his  side  and  began  to  roll  up  his  sleeve. 

Lawrence  stood  still  as  she  removed 
his  handkerchief,  looking  down  at  the 
concerned  little  face. 

But  when  she  had  bared  the  wound, 
relief  displaced  concern,  and  she  startled 
him  by  saying: 

"Oh,  that's  not  so  bad.  Run  down 
to  the  river  and  wash  it  off  and  I'll  tie 
it  up.  That  is  clean,  and  the  cut  runs 
with  the  muscle  fibres.  It  will  be  sore, 
but  that's  all.    Run  along  and  wash  it. 

Lawrence,  walking  to  the  stream, 
grinned  as  he  realized  that  the  girl's 
seeming  lack  of  sympathy  had  com- 
pletely knocked  him  from  his  self- 
created  pedestal. 

"I  suppose  such  things  are  too  com- 
mon up  here  to  cause  her  to  act  like 
a  matinee-girl,"  he  thought. 

When  he  had  returned  to  the  camp- 
fire  Uarda  was  ready  with  two  neat  rolls 
of  white  cloth. 

He  blushed  as  she  began  winding  the 
strips  about  his  wound,  but  her  face 
gave  no  indication  of  anything  except 
concentration  in  the  work  at  hand. 

"Now  tell  me  about  it,"  she  said,  as 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Lawrence,  as  simply  as  he  could,  re- 
lated the  incidents  of  the  night. 

"But  why  does  he  do  it?  Did  you 
ever  see  him  before?" 

"I  don't  know  why,"  Lawrence  lied, 
and  then  he  blundered  by  saying:  "I 
never  saw  him  except  that  day  he  passed 
me  on  the  river,  and  at  your  father's 
house." 

"Did  he  have  a  broken  nose?" 

"Yes." 

"That  is  Indian  Frank,  a  half-breed. 
He  is  a  very  bad  Indian,  and  I  have 
told  father  several  times  that  I  did  not 
think  he  should  be  kept  at  the  house. 
Father  hired  him  three  years  ago,  and 
he  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  Oh,  did 
—did  you  kill  him?" 

"No,  not  even  hurt  him  badly,  I 
guess.  I  threw  him  against  a  rock,  and 
he  struck  his  head  and  was  knocked 
out.  When  I  was  at  the  river  washing 
the  blood  off  my  arm,  he  came  to  and 
ran. 

"I  hid  and  watched  for  him  to  come 
back,  but  there  was  not  another  sign 
of   him.      He    probably   started    dowr 
stream    immediately    and    will    react i 
your  house  before  we  do." 

Uarda  was  silent  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing   first    at    the    fire    and    then    ai 
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Lawrence.     Her  brow  was  creased,  and 
her  mouth  straight. 

Again  her  intuition  hit  the  mark, 
and  her  frankness  and  directness  dis- 
armed Lawrence. 

"You  think  father  sent  him  after 
you,  to  steal  your  food,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  kill  you?" 

Lawrence  hesitated  and  then  denied 
that  he  had  any  such  thought. 

"Yes  you  do,"  said  Uarda  em- 
phatically. "There  is  something  about 
all  this  that  I  don't  understand.  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  something  two  years 
ago,  and  I  have  felt  since  that  there  is 
something  back  of  our  living  here  in 
the  woods  that  is  not  just  right,  some-  I 
thing  of  which  I  have  no  idea. 

"I  wish,  oh,  I  wish — I  can't  believe 
such  a  thing  of  father,  his  trying  to 
have  you  killed,  and  perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  talking  of  it  with  you,  for 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  father 
considering  you  his  enemy." 

"Listen,  Uarda,"  said  Lawrence.    "I 

cannot  tell  much,  and  perhaps  I  should 

not  tell  you  even  that.     I  think  that, 

when  we  reach  your  house,  it  would  be 

better  for  you,  if  you  wish,  to  ask  your 

father  for  the  facts.   I  know  only  this: 

"You  remember  living   in    Chicago, 

surely.     You  left  there,  went  to  Eng- 

j  land,  and  then  came  here.     I  learned  j 

J  that  from  a  university  alumni  directory 

I  ran  across  in    your    library.     Your 

I  father  and  I  are  from  the  same  college. 

,  Why  you  came  I  don't  know. 

"Now,  my  father  and  mother  were 
,  divorced  when  I  was  ten  years  old.    My 
father  was  stern,  hard,  a  man  who  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  his  business. 
i  My  mother  was     the     sweetest,     most 
gentle,  most  wonderful  woman  I  ever 
I  knew. 

"I  went  with  her.  She  died  two 
i  years  later.  I  know  why  she  died,  and 
I  have  never  seen  my  father  since  that 
day  in  the  judge's  chambers.  I  doubt 
if  I  would  know  him.  What  he  has 
done  since  I  know  only  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  papers. 

My  mother  left  me  enough  money 
to  give  me  a  fair  income.  I  went  lo 
school,  and  to  college.  Since  then  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the 
woods,  far  south  of  here. 

"Your  father,  knowing  my  name  and 
possibly  seeing  a  family  resemblance, 
thinks,  I  don't  know  why,  that  I  have 
been  sent  here  by  my  father.  There  is 
a  feud  between  your  father  and  mine,  ! 
of  which  I  am  the  innocent  victim." 

"But  why  didn't  you  explain  that  to 
father?" 

"He  would  not  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity, and,  then,  Uarda,  in  spite  of 
my  opinion  of  my  father,  he  is  my 
father,  and,  until  I  knew  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  I  was  not  going  to  be  disloyal." 
"And  you  won't  tell  him  when  we 
get  back?" 

"No,  Uarda,  not  unless — " 
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capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon  the  cul- 
ture, marketing  and  uses  of  maize  in  America  and  else- 
where, for  farmers,  dealers  and  others.  lUustrated. 
Upwards   of   500   pages,    5x7   inches.     Cloth    $1.65 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa 

History.  Cultivation  and  Merits.  Its  Uses  as  a  Forage 
and  Fertilizer.  The  appearance  of  the  Hon.  F.  D. 
Coburn's  little  book  on  Alfalfa  a  few  years  ago  has 
been  a  profit  revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still 
more  information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on  this 
forage  crop  published  anywhere.  Illustrated ;  336  pages, 
6M:x9    inches.      Cloth     $2.15 

The  Book  of  Wheat 

By  P.  T.  Dondlinger.  This  book  comprises  a  complete 
study  of  everything  pertaining  to  wheat.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  student  of  economic  as  well  as  agricultural 
conditions,  well  fitted  by  the  broad  experience  in  both 
practical  and  theoretical  lines  to  tell  the  whole  story 
in  a  condensed  form.  It  is  designed  for  the  farmer, 
the  teacher  and  the  student  as  well,  and  the  biblio- 
graphy which  accompanies  the  book  alone  is  worth 
many  times  its  price  to  the  investigator  of  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  culture  of  wheat.  Illustrated. 
5%x8    inches.      370    pages.      Cloth    $2.15 


Successful  Fruit  Culture 

&  practical  guide  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation 
of  fruits,  by  Samuel  T.  Maynard.  This  book  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  fruit  grower  who 
is  striving  to  make  his  business  profitable  by  growing 
the  best  fruit  possible  and  at  the  least  cost.  It  ia  up 
to  date  in  every  particular,  and  covers  the  entire  prac- 
tice of  fruit  culture.  Illustrated;  274  pages,  5x7  inches. 
Cloth     $1.16 

The  Management  and  Feeding  of  Cattle 

By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book  wiU 
be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the 
fiist  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  discusses 
the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from  the  birth 
of  the  calf  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  life, 
whether  on  the  block  or  at  the  pail.  The  book  ia 
handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  from  large,  clear 
type.  Fully  illustrated;  5%x8  inches,  496  pages. 
Cloth    $2.15 

The  Farmer's  Veterinarian 

By  Charles  William  Burkett.  This  book  abounds  in 
helpful  suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the 
most  successful  treatment  of  ills  and  accidents,  and 
disease  troubles.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases 
of  farm  stock;  containing  brief  and  popular  advice  on 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  com- 
mon ailments  and  the  care  and  management  of  stock 
when  sick.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  a 
number  of  ^  half-tone  insert  illustrations  and  a  great 
many  drawings  picturing  diseases,  their  symptoms  and 
familiar  attitudes  assumed  by  farm  animals  when  affect- 
ed with  disease,  and  presents,  for  the  first  time,  a 
plain,  practical  and  satisfactory  guide  for  farmers  who 
are  interested  in  the  common  diseases  of  the  farm. 
Illustrated;   5x7    inches.     288   pages.     Cloth.    Net    ..$1.65 

Animal  Breeding 

By  Thomas  Shaw.  This  book  is  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has 
systematized  the  subject  of  animal  breeding.  The  lead- 
ing laws  which  govern  this  most  intricate  question  the 
author  has  boldly  defined  and  authoritatively  arranged. 
The  chapters  which  he  has  written  on  the  more  in- 
volved features  of  the  subject,  as  sex  and  the  relative 
influence  of  parents,  should  go  far  toward  setting  at 
rest  the  wildly  speculative  views  cherished  with  refer- 
ence to  these  questions.  The  book  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  live  stock.  Illustrated;  405  pages,  5x7  inches. 
Cloth    $1.65 

The  Dairyman's  Manual 

By  Henry  Stewart,  author  of  "The  Shepherd's 
Manual."  "Irrigation,"  etc.  A  useful  and  practical 
work  by  a  writer  who  is  well  known  as  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  which  he  writes.  Illus- 
trated;  475   pages,   5x7   inches.     Cloth    $1.65 

Harris  on  the  Pig 

By  Joseph  Harris.  The  points  of  the  various  English 
and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  using  thoroughbred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer 
who  keeps  but  few  pigs  and  to  the  breeder  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Illustrated;  318  pages,  5x7  inches. 
Cloth    $1.15 

Making  Poultry  Pay 

By  Edwin  C.  Powell.  A  manual  of  practical  informa- 
tion on  poultry  keeping.  It  tells  what  to  do,  why  to 
do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  Illustrated;  324  pages,  5x6% 
inches.      Cloth    $1.15 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  illustrations.  A  most 
valuable  work,  full  of  ideas,  suggestions,  plans,  etc., 
for  the  construction  of  barns  and  outbuildings,  by 
practical  writers.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  economic 
erection  and  use  of  barns,  grain  barns,  horse  bams, 
cattle  barns,  sheep  barns,  com  houses,  smoke  houses, 
ice  houses,  pig  pens,  granaries,  etc.  There  are  likewise 
chapters  upon  bird  nouses,  dog  houses,  tool  sheds,  ven- 
tilators, roofs  and  roofing,  doors  and  fastenings,  work- 
shops, poultry  houses,  manure  sheds,  barnyards,  root 
pits,  etc.     235  pages,   5x7  inches.     Cloth   $1.15 
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Lawrence  looked  from  the  face  of  the 
girl  to  the  dying  camp-fire,  then  out 
across  the  river. 

A  feeling,  a  sensation,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  he  had  ever  known,  had 
almost  forced  him  to  say  that  he  would 
tell  Burt  the  true  relations  with  his 
father  that  he  might  remain  near 
Uarda. 

He  had  felt,  as  they  talked  that 
morning,  as  she  had  bound  his  wound- 
ed arm,  that  this  girl,  whom  he  had 
known  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  was 
destined  to  be  something  more  to  him 
than  a  temporary  companion  in  dis- 
tress. 

He  did  not  think  of  this  new  feeling 
as  love. 

It  had  come  too  suddenly,  so  many 
things  had  happened,  and  love  for  any 
one  except  his  mother,  and  her  memory, 
was  something  he  had  never  known. 

But  as  he  looked  back  at  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  girl,  into  the  ques- 
tioning, unafraid  eyes,  as  he  noted  the 
strong,  little  figure,  the  tumbled  brown 
hair,  as  he  remembered  her  courage, 
her  cheerfulness  where  others  would 
have  wept,  her  self-reliance,  he  sudden- 
ly realized  that  he  could  not  let  her  go 
out  of  his  life  with  the  ending  of  their 
journey. 

At  the  same  time  he  knew  that,  with 
their  fathers  bitter  enemies,  Burt 
probably  would  not  even  allow  him  to 
see  Uarda  after  their  return. 

Then  that  inexplicable  feeling  of 
loyalty  that  he  always  had  had  for  his 
father,  a  feeling  that  often  overruled 
his  own  opinion,  restrained  him  from 
going  to  Burt  with  the  true  story. 

He  thought  of  how,  a  few  years  be- 
fore in  Chicago,  when  he  had  stopped 
at  a  street  corner  to  listen  to  a  socialist 
orator,  intense  anger  had  seized  him 
when  the  speaker  denounced  his  father 
as  a  "pillager  of  the  people,"  a  "capital- 
istic corrupter,"  and  a  "man  more 
menacing  than  many  murderers." 

Until  he  knew  that  his  father  was  in 
the  wrong,  he  would  make  no  over- 
tures to  Burt. 

The  fact  that  Burt  had  hidden  in 
this  inaccessible  wilderness  did  not 
speak  well  for  his  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lawrence  knew 
that  he  must  consider  himself,  that  he 
must  not  allow  a  happiness,  which 
might  be  his,  to  escape  without  some  ef- 
fort on  his  part  to  gain  it. 

Before  he  could  act  he  must  learn 
something  of  the  cause  of  Burt's  exile, 
of  the  nature  of  the  feud  of  their 
fathers. 

"No,  Uarda,"  he  said,  "I  won't  tell 
him,  and  I  do  not  think  it  advisable 
for  you  to  do  so.  He  won't  believe  me, 
and,  with  his  present  opinion  of  me, 
it  would  only  distress  him  to  know  that 
you  believe — But  there  is  no  reason  for 
your  believing  me.  You  have  only  my 
word." 


"That  is  sufficient  with  me,"  said 
Uarda  quickly,  and  then,  hesitatingly, 
"Larry.75 

It  was  the  first  time  Lawrence  had 
seen  her  blush,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
watched  the  quick  rush  of  color  be- 
neath the  tan  and  saw  the  eyes  that  fell 
before  his. 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered,  and  then, 
the  words  rushing  impetuously  forth. 
"Uarda,  I  am  going  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this. 

"I  am  going  to  Chicago  at  once.  I 
am  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take somewhere.  And,  when  I  do,  can  I 
come  back,  Uarda,  come  back  and  — 
tell  you  about  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  smiled,  "come  back  and 
tell  me — about  it." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   REASON    i<"OR   IT. 

"FATHER,  I  want  to  talk  with  you," 
said  Uarda  as  she  entered  the  library 
and  found  Mr.  Burt  gazing  out  across 
the  lake. 

"It  it  about  Ashawa,  little  girl?" 

"No,  though  I  did  want  to  tell  you 
that  poor  Teck-ee-mash-ee  is  so  broken- 
hearted that  I  told  her  to  go  to  her 
cabin  for  a  few  days,  and  that  I  would 
do  her  work. 

"You  know  she  and  Ashawa  lost  their 
little  boy  last  spring,  and  she  is  left 
alone  in  the  world,  except  for  us." 

Mr.  Burt  smiled.  Uarda's  sympathy 
and  thoughtfulness  had  won  the  love 
of  all  the  Indians  in  the  district. 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  talk  about?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  dad,  I  don't  know  how  to  begin, 
nor  how  you  would  like  it.  But  you 
know  I  am  nearly  twenty-one,  and  that 
I  am  old  enough  to  know." 

Mr.  Burt's  smile  disappeared  as  she 
spoke. 

"Has  that  cur  been  talking  to  you, 
this  ingrate  you  have  twice  rescued  and 
brought  to  the  house  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion? He  will  leave  to-day,  and  with- 
out assistance  from  me,"  and  Mr.  Burt 
strode  toward  the  door. 

"Why,  dad,  I  never  heard  you  speak 
that  way  before,  and,  besides,  it  is  not 
true.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  I 
would  be  starving  to  death  on  that  rock 
in  the  rapids,  and  it  was  he  who  brought 
me  here,  although  his  arm  was  so  badly 
hurt  T  had  to  do  most  of  the  paddling. 

"I  owe  my  life  to  Lawrence,  dad,  but 
it  is  something  else  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Dad.  why  are  we  living  up  here,  and 
what  is  this  quarrel  between  you  and  his 
father?" 

Mr.  Burt  stopped  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"Ho  has  been  telling  you  something"! 

"Yes.  a  little,  a  little  more  than  I  sus- 
pected. I  have  known  for  two  years  that 
there  was  something  mysterious  in  our 


being  here,  ever  since  the  Indians  found 
the  body  of  that  fellow  who  came  to  see 
you  and  left  at  once. 

"I  have  felt,  dad,  that  it  was  some- 
thing besides  your  health  that  brought 
you  here,  and  I  think  I  am  old  enough 
to  know.  Instead  of  his  telling  me 
anything,  I  asked  him,  and  he  would 
not,  or  could  not,  tell  me  little  more 
than  I  had  suspected." 

Mr.  Burt  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  for  several  minutes  before 
he  spoke. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  big  Morris  chair, 
upon  the  arm  of  which  Uarda  immedi- 
ately perched  herself. 

"There,  there,  daddy,"  she  said  when 
she  saw  the  pained,  hunted  look  in  her 
father's  eyes. 

"Just  tell  me  that  it's  all  right,  that 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it  all,  that  I 
am  just  a  silly  girl,  and  I'll  never  ask 
you  again." 

"No,  Uarda,  that  would  never  do. 
You  are  old  enough  to  know,  although, 
my  dear  little  girl,  I  would  rather  any- 
thing would  happen  than  have  to  tell 
you  what  I  am  about  to. 

"I  always  had  thought  that  the  time 
would  come  when  I  would  have  to  ex- 
plain, but  we  were  so  happy  here  to- 
gether, and  you  always  seemed  so  cheer- 
ful, and  I  really  had  not  noticed  that 
you  are  a  grown  woman  now.  I  always 
think  of  you  as  you  were  when  we  came. 

"You  always  have  been  loyal,  and 
charitable,  and  now,  Uarda,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  be  more  loyal,  more  char- 
itable, than  ever  before. 

"Whatever  unhappiness  has  come,  or 
may  come  to  you,  is  due  to  me,  to  some- 
thing I  did  when  you  were  a  little  girl. 

"When  your  mother  and  I  were  mar- 
ried I  was  cashier  in  the  Packers  Bank. 
My  salary  was  not  great,  was  not  enough 
to  meet  the  expenses  which  your 
mother's  social  aspirations  incurred.  I 
am  not  blaming  her. 

"It  was  my  fault  in  allowing  her  to 
continue,  to  live  beyond  our  means.  But 
I  loved  her,  loved  her  so  greatly  that  I 
could  not  deny  her  what  she  wished, 
and  one  day,  when  I  was  so  badly  press- 
ed by  bills  that  I  could  not  see  my  way 
clear,  I  took  some  of  the  bank's  money. 

"God  knows  I  did  not  intend  to  steal 
it.  It  was  theft,  I  know  now,  but  I  had 
every  intention  of  repaying  it.  I  guess 
they  all  do. 

"Then,  when  I  had  to  make  good 
what  I  had  taken,  I  could  not,  and  I 
switched  accounts  and  covered  it  up  as 
best  I  could  until  the  time  when  I 
would  be  able  to  repay. 

"But  that  time  did  not  come.  Bills 
and  expenses  piled  up.  Your  mother 
planned  a  large  party,  and,  when  I  de- 
murred because  of  the  expense,  she 
broke  down  and  cried,  said  her  social 
future  and  that  of  her  daughter  de- 
pended upon  it,  that  she  simply  must 
or  lose  all  the  ground  she  had  gained. 
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"I  told  her  to  go  on  with  her  prepar- 
ations, and  that  night  at  the  bank  I 
took  more  money  and  covered  it  up.  In 
the  next  week  I  endeavored  to  find  some 
means  of  escape  from  my  pressing 
obligations,  for  in  all  this  time  I  con- 
sidered what  I  had  taken  from  the  bank 
a  loan,  a  loan  to  be  repaid. 

"Not  for  a  moment  did  I  consider 
myself  a  thief.  I  am  not  telling  this  in 
my  defense.  It  is  only  the  truth.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  I  was  desperate.  The 
expense  of  the  party  doubled  as  prepar- 
ations were  made. 

"One  night,  after  banking  hours,  a 
bookkeeper  in  the  bank  came  to  me. 
He  said  he  had  overheard  two  big  men 
in  La  Salle  Street  discuss  a  coup  to  be 
pulled  off  the  next  day. 

"  'I  think  it  is  a  chance  to  make  a 
fortune,'  he  told  me,  'and  I  am  coming 
|  to  you  for  advice.  What  should  I  do?' 
1 1  told  him  to  go  home  and  forget  it ! 
!  that  a  bank  clerk  had  no  business  in  the 
j  wheat  market.  He  went  away,  but  he 
left  me  with  a  new  thought. 

"That  night  I  again  went  to  the  bank, 
took  more  money,  a  much  larger  sum, 
and  switched  the  accounts.  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  a  broker  who  did  not 
know  me,  and  gave  him  the  money  and 
his  instructions. 

"As  I  left  his  office  I  saw  the  book- 
keeper standing  before  the  big  black- 
■  board.    I  did  not  think  he  saw  me. 

"That  night  I  was  a  rich  man.  The 
next  night  I  was  twice  as  rich.  When 
i  your  mother  came  to  me  and  said  the 
party  would  cost  three  times  as  much 
as  she  had  planned,  I  laughed  and  told 
her  to  go  ahead. 

"The  third  day  I  was  again  on  the 
market,  and  at  night  my  fortune  had 
doubled  again.  My  cares  fell  from  me 
so  quickly  the  bank  officials  noted  it, 
but  they  ascribed  it  to  the  success  of 
your  mother's  social  affair;  the  Avives 
of  several  have  been  present.  I  was 
supremely  happy. 

"The  money  I  had  taken  from  the 
bank  had  been  replaced. 

"A  week  after  my  first  successful  day 
in  wheat  the  bookkeeper  came  to  me 
again,  after  all  except  us  had  gone  from 
the  bank. 

"  T  need  one  thousand  dollars,'  he 
said. 

"  'On  what  security  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'Oh,  the  security  is  O.K.'  he  an- 
swered. 

Something  in  his  tone  made  me  look 
up. 

"  'Resides,'  he  said,  T  don't  want  to 
borrow  from  the  bank.  I  want  it  from 
you.' 

'  'The  bank  is  the  place  to  borrow 
the  money,'  I  told  him. 

"'But  the  bank  won't  take  my  se- 
curity, and  you  will,'  he  said. 

"I  had  returned  to  my  papers.  Again 
I  looked  up.  Something  in  his  eyes 
made  me  uneasy. 
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Mission  Furniture  — How' to  Make  it 
[PARTS  1,  2;and  31 

comprising  98  designs,  all  different,  with  full 
instructions  for  making  each  piece,  and  Wood- 
Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen,  a  book  ex- 
plaining every  essential  step  in  wood-working. 

The  Mission  Furniture  books  describe  how  to  make  furniture  for  every  room  in  the  house,  as 
well  as  swings  and  chairs  for  the  porch  and  lawn.  Whether  you  need  a  complete  set  or  only 
some  special  article  to  fill  in  with  here  and  there,  you  will  find  full  directioas,  dimensions 
and  working  drawings  for  making  it  in  these  books.  The  instructions  are  easy  to  follow, 
so  that  even  the  amateur  can  get  most  satisfactory  results.  Every  piece  of  furniture  shown 
in  the  picture  was  made  by  one  of  our  readers  who  is  strictly  an  amateur  with  tools.  He 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  work  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  took  this  photograph, 
which  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  use. 

The  Designs  are  Attractive  and  of  Most  Approved  Patterns  and  Comprise  the  Following : 


Book  Part  1 

Dining  Chair  - — 
Lamp  Stand  and 
Shade  —  Porch 
Chair — Tabouret  — 
Morris  Chair — Book 
Rack — Library  Table 
—  Candlestick — No- 
velty -  chair — Maya 
zine  Stand  —  Latin 
Swing  —  Combina- 
tion Billiard  Table 
and  Davenport  ■ — 
Book  Shelves  — 
Blacking  Case  Tab- 
ouret —  Roll  Top 
Desk — Roman  Chair- 
Settee  —  Pyroyrapli- 
er's  Table  —  Piano 
Bench  —  Shaving 
Stand — Waste  Paper 
Basket  —  Cellarette 
Pedestal  —  Princess 
Dresser  —  Sideboard 
— Hall  or  Window- 
Seat  —  Plant  Stand 
— Bedside  Medicine 
Stand — Hall    Chair. 


Book  Part  3— Just  Published 

Arm  Chair — Arm  Dining  Chair — Hall  Bench  — 
Piano  Bench- — Book  Rack — Book  Stand  and  Music 
Rack — Book  Trough — Chafing  Dish  Buffet — Fold- 
ing Card  Table — Side  Chair — Writing  Desk — Dic- 
tionary and  Magazine  Stand — Round  Dining  Table 
— Princess  Dresser — Fern  Stand — Foot  Warmer — 
Hall  Tree — Library  Table — Magazine  Rack — Maga- 
zine Stand — Pedestal — Plate  Rack — Porch  Swing 
— Screen — -Serving  Table — Settee — Sewing  Table — 
Sewing  Box — Wall  Shel'f — Sideboard  —  Umbrella 
Stand — Den  Table — Oak  Table — Tabouret — Ward- 
robe— Window   Seat. 


^L. 


Book  Part  2 
Two    China    Closets 
— Two    Arm    Chairs 

—  Rocker  —  Side 
Chair — Mantel  Clock 
— Lamp  Stand — Two 
Foot  Stools — Book- 
case —  Magazine 
Table  —  Smoking 
Stand — Wall  Case — 
Waste  Paper  Basket 

—  Music  Stand  — 
Hall  Clock  —  Cedar 
Chest — Child's  Dres- 
ser —  Couch  —  0(1 
Lamp — Grill  —  Two 
Writing  Desks  — 
Library  Set — Buffet 
— Bedstead  —  Din- 
ing Table — Medicine 
Cabinet  — Telephone 
Stand  —  Plate   Rock 

—  Dining  Room 
Shade. 


Wood-Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen 

covers   the   essentials   of   wood-working   thoroughly 
and   contains   chapters  on   the   following : 

Making  Out  a  Stock  Bill — Laying  Out  Rough  Stock 
— Hand  Saws— Sawing  with  Hand  Saws — Planes: 
How  to  Set  and  Adjust  the  Irons — Squaring  Up 
Mill  Planed  Stock — Squaring  Up  Rough  Stock — 
Whetting  Plane  Irons  and  Chisels — Grinding  Plane 
Irons  and  Chisels — -Making  a  Bird  Box — Making 
a  Tabouret — How  to  Make  an  Umbrella  Stand — ^ 
Making  a  Magazine  Stand — Making  a  Table  — 
Making  a  Cabinet. 


^**^fc 


MissionFurniture 

Row  to  Make  It 


Here  is  a  testimony  showing  other  possibilities  : 

Sirs  :  Please  send  me  Part  Two,  Mission  Furniture :" 
Bow  to  Make  It,  by  mail  prepaid.  I  have  Part  One, 
and  have  made  and  sold  $400.00  worth  of  one  piece 
of  furniture,  and  I  am  not  a  carpenter  either,  but 
with  the  instructions  "Written  so  I  can  understand 
it,"  I  have  a  business  of  my  own. 

Yours   tritlK.  JOHN   S.    COLEMAN. 


These  four  handy  pocket  size  (5x7)  working  manuals, 
512  pages,  223  illustrations,  98  working  drawings, 
printer]  on  tin-  best  book  paper  and  durably  bound  in 
handsome  cloth  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address 
for   $2.00,    or   any   one   volume   postpaid   for   50c. 

The  Maclean   Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Book  Department 
143-149  University  Avenue  -  Toronto 
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"  'What  do  you  mean?'  I  asked. 

"  'You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,' 
he  retorted.  'And  I  know  you  have  the 
money.  You  advised  me  to  keep  out 
of  that  wheat  deal,  but  you  didn  t  fol- 
low your  own  advice.' 

"  'What  of  it?'  I  demanded. 

"  'The  bank  officials  wouldn't  like  to 
have  their  cashier  playing  the  market,' 
he  replied  insolently. 

"You  blackmailer,'  I  shouted,  rising. 
Get  out  of  here.     You  are  discharged.' 

"He  did  not  move.  He  only  laughed 
in  my  face.  'And,  if  they  knew  how 
you  won  your  money,  they  might  wish 
to  know  how  you  got  your  start,'  he 
said. 

"I  sank  into  the  chair,  dazed,  but  I 
did  not  comprehend  all  that  he  meant 
until  he  added,  slowly,  'And  I  can  tell 
them.' 

"The  'bookkeeper  got  his  thousand 
dollars.  He  quit  the  bank  and  began 
speculating  in  wheat.  In  a  week  he  had 
lost  the  one  thousand  dollars  and  came 
to  me  for  more. 

"He  ran  that  into  a  fortune  in  a 
month,  and  lost  it  the  next  day.  He 
came  for  more,  this  time  demanding 
five  thousand  dollars.  I  had  continued 
to  speculate,  and  I  was  successful.  The 
man  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny  way  of 
learning  my  movements. 

"He  made  three  fortunes,  and  lost 
them,  and  each  time  he  came  to  me  for 
more  money. 

"The  last  time,  in  addition  to  de- 
manding money,  he  outlined  a  scheme 
to  make  a  fortune  for  both  of  us.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  illegal,  that 
being  caught  entailed  a  heavy  prison 
sentence,  and  I  refused. 

"It  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  since 
I  had  paid  back  the  money  to  the  bank. 
I  was  still  cashier.  Even  after  that  in- 
terval my  dread  of  being  discovered  had 
not  lessened. 

"I  knew  that,  even  were  there  no 
prosecution,  discovery  meant  the  death 
of  your  mothers  hopes  and  the  end  of 
my  own  reputation  for  integrity. 

"So,  when  the  man  made  this  new 
proposition,  I  did  not  hesitate  long.  Not 
only  by  threatening  to  expose  me  did  he 
force  me  into  it,  but  he  convinced  me 
that,  by  an  ingenious  scheme  he  had  de- 
vised, there  was  no  danger. 

"He  pointed  out  that  he  would  be 
equally  guilty.  Understand  me,  though, 
Uarda,  I  would  have  kicked  the  man 
out  immediately  had  it  not  been  that 
he  would  go  to  the  bank  with  the  evi- 
dence of  my  guilt. 

"Right  there  I  made  my  greatest 
mistake.  I  was  a  fool.  I  did  not  see 
that  the  man  was  only  laying  a  trap  to 
get  me  further  in  his  power.  I  should 
have  refused  and  run  the  chance  of  the 
bank  taking  no  other  action  than  to  dis- 
miss me. 

"But  my  pride,  my  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences to    your    mother,    and    my 


knowledge  of  the  bank  president's  oft- 
stated  attitude  on  the  prosecution  of  de- 
faulters, forced  me  to  an  acceptance  of 
his  proposition. 

"The  story  of  that  deal  is  long,  and 
you  would  not  understand.  It  resulted 
in  a  big  scandal,  extraordinary  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government 
in  prosecution,  but  in  my  escape  with- 
out even  a  taint  of  suspicion  of  complic- 
ity. 

"For  weeks  and  months  I  was  in  mo- 
mentary fear  of  exposure.  But,  as  the 
case  progressed,  and  finally  was  termin- 
ated, I  saw  the  wonderful  cunning  of 
the  blackmailer. 

"So  ingenious  and  careful  had  been 
his  plans,  he  and  I,  although  really  the 
guilty  ones,  were  never  mentioned  in 
the  case,  while  two  of  his  dupes  went 
to  prison  for  long  terms,  and  a  third 
barely  escaped. 

"My  wonder  at  this  increased  when 
he  came  to  me  and  offered  to  divide  the 
spoils,  which  were  enormous.  How  he 
held  on  to  them  I  nevwr  knew.  I  re- 
fused to  touch  the  money,  and  he 
laughed. 

"Then  he  told  me  how  he  had  so  ar- 
ranged the  affair  that  documentary  evi- 
dence in  his  possession  would  impli- 
cate me  and  send  me  to  prison,  al- 
though he  could  not  be  touched. 

"He  showed  me  the  evidence.  'I'll 
probably  never  need  it,'  he  said,  'but  I 
like  this  wheat  gambling.  If  I  go 
broke  again,  I'll  come  to  you.' 

"He  took  his  money  and  plunged  in 
the  wheat  pit.  His  operations  were 
spectacular.  Two  years  later  he  was  a 
very  wealthy  man,  one  of  the  biggest  in 
the  street.  For  years  I  never  heard 
from  him  directly. 

"In  the  mean  time  my  own  success 
had  enabled  me  to  purchase  a  great  deal 
of  stock  in  the  bank  and  later  to  be- 
come its  president.  My  fortune  secured 
I  quit  gambling  on  the  market  and  con- 
fined myself  to  safe,  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 

"Your  mother's  social  success  mount- 
ed with  my  fortune,  and  she  was  very 
happy.  As  the  years  went  by  and  I  did 
not  hear  from  the  blackmailer,  I  also 
became  happy,  contented. 

"The  man  had  forced  himself  into 
the  best  clubs,  was  a  leading  financier, 
even  though  there  were  some  dark 
stories  about  his  methods.  While  still  a 
bookkeeper  he  had  married  into  a  good 
family,  and,  with  his  money,  his  wife 
became  prominent  socially. 

Then  she  obtained  a  divorce,  making 
serious  charges  against  her  husband. 
She  obtained  possession  of  their  only 
child,  a  boy. 

"Then  came  your  mother's  death. 
Perhaps  you  never  knew,  Uarda,  that  it 
was  her  success  socially  that  had  killed 
her. 

"She  was  not  strong  enough,  physi- 
cally, and  she  would  not  give  up  until 


it  was  too  late.  Soon  after  she  died  the 
former  bookkeeper  bought  the  house 
next  to  ours. 

"I  never  spoke  to  him,  and  he  never 
bothered  me.  You  grew  up,  and,  when 
you  were  fifteen,  you  were  the  prettiest 
girl  I  had  ever  seen. 

"Your  beauty  attracted  the  attention 
of  many,  and  I  was  pleased,  until  one 
day,  when  you  were  playing  tennis  with 
some  friends,  I  saw  the  man  who  lived 
next  door  looking  at  you  from  his  win- 
dow. 

"I  can't  tell  you  all  of  it,  little  girl, 
but  the  man's  personal  reputation  was  ' 
bad,  and,  as  I  saw  him  looking  at  you 
playing  there  beneath  his  window,  I 
had  the  same  feeling  I  had  the  first 
time  he  came  to  me  and  demanded 
money. 

"Many  times  I  saw  him  in  the  win- 
dow, and  my  uneasiness  grew.  Then, 
one  day  when  I  was  sitting  in  the 
library  his  card  was  sent  in. 

"I  was  about  to  refuse  to  see  him, 
when  I  saw  that  he  had  penciled  be- 
neath his  name,  'I  have  a  new  tip.'  I 
told  the  butler  to  send  him  in. 

"He  smiled  and  was  most  affable,  de- 
spite the  coldness  and  silence  with 
which  I  received  him. 

"  'I  haven't  bothered  you  for  some 
time,  have  I?'  he  said.  And  then,  still 
smiling,  he  went  on.  I  won't  tell  you 
all  that  he  said,  nor  how  near  I  came 
to  attacking  him  as  he  sat  there. 

"He  saw  me  reach  into  the  drawer 
of  the  library  table,  where  I  always  kept 
a  revolver,  but  he  only  laughed  and 
said,  'That's  worse  than  the  other.' 

"In  short,  Uarda,  his  proposition  was 
this.  He  said  that,  on  the  day  you  were 
twenty-one,  you  would  become  his 
wife. 

"He  said  he  had  often  watched  you, 
that  he  loved  you — I  remember  how  he 
said  it,  and,  involuntarily,  my  hand 
again  reached  for  the  revolver — and 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

"He  said  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  not  bother  me,  would  not  even 
ask  to  see  you,  but  that,  unless  I  chose 
to  be  exposed  and  prosecuted,  I  should 
make  all  the  arrangements  for  the  wed- 
ding on  your  twenty-first  birthday. 
When  he  had  finished  he  went,  leaving 
me  stunned,  speechless. 

"At  first  I  decided  to  stand  the  ex- 
posure. Then  I  thought  I  would  go  to 
his  house  and  kill  him  and  run  the 
chance  of  escaping  suspicion.  I  thought 
of  several  plans,  but,  in  each  case,  I 
ran  a  risk,  and  you  were  the  one  to 
suffer. 

"For  months  I  was  in  despair.  Al- 
though you  were  only  fifteen,  you  look- 
ed much  older,  and  he  had  said  that 
he  had  only  three  years  to  wait. 

"You  remember  how  we  took  fishing 
and  hunting  trips  together  ,how  we 
liked  our  place  in  north  Wisconsin, 
where  we  went  for  deer  and  trout.  That 
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spring  we  went  again,  and  I  saw  how 
you  loved  the  woods,  canoeing,  hunting 
and  fishing. 

"After  we  returned  I  heard  a  visitor 
at  the  club  tell  of  a  trip  up  into  this 
country,  of  the  desolate  stretches  of  for- 
est and  lakes  practically  unknown    to 
,  white  men.     That  gave  me  the  clue, 
i  You  know  the  rest. 

I  disposed  of  all  my  holdings  in  vari- 
ous companies,  of  my  bank  stock,  in 
short,  converted  all  I  had  into  cash  and 
government  bonds  and  placed  them  in  a 
safe  deposit  box. 

"Then,  with  enough  cash,  we  went  to 
England,  ostensibly  to  make  a  tour  of 
two  or  three  years.  In  the  mean  time  I 
had,  through  a  friend  in  England  who 
was  an  official  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, a  man  I  had  greatly  aided  years 
before,  arranged  for  the  transportation 
of  ourselves  and  outfit  to  Hudson  Bay. 

"We  liked  Fort  Severn,  you  remem- 
ber, and  you  wanted  to  stay.  The  next 
summer  we  came  up  here  and  began 
building  the  house. 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  notice  the 
secrecy  with  which  we  left  England, 
how  everything  we  did  was  covered  up, 
even  the  hiring  of  the  men  who  came 
to  do  the  work. 

"Until  two  years  ago  I  thought  we 
were  secure,  that  I  had  saved  you  from 
this  fiend.  I  knew  that,  rather  than 
see  him  gain  his  purpose,  I  would  stand 
the  exposure  and  prosecution,  but  I 
wanted  to  spare  you  even  that. 

"At  first  the  future  bothered  me,  but 
we  were  so  happy  here  I  had  become 
content,  and  drifted.  Then,  two  years 
ago,  a  man  came  from  the  south.  He 
bore  a  written  message.  It  was  un- 
signed, but  it  read  something  like  this: 

"I  have  looked  up  the  birth-records 
and  see  that  I  have  to  wait  longer  than 
I  expected.  But  I  will  be  ready  for  the 
wedding  on  the  day  set." 

"That  was  all.  I  knew  he  had  found 
us  out.  The  next  summer  he  sent  an- 
other messenger.  He  said  he  objected 
to  his  future  wife  becoming  an  ignorant 
backwoods  woman,  and  that  he  thought 
it  best  that  she  return  to  Chicago. 

"I  was  desperate,  and  neither  mes- 
senger reached  the  outside.  Oh,  my 
little  girl,  your  father  would  give  his 
life,  anything,  if  he  could  only  shield 
his  daughter  from  this  man,  from  what 
he  threatens  to  do  to  her. 

"But  I  am  becoming  afraid.  The  man 
is  a  fiend.  I  learned  of  several  things 
he  did  in  Chicago.  Physically  he  is  big, 
brutal,  a  beast. 

"He  has  the  ferocity,  the  cunning, 
the  cruel tv  of  a  wolf.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"There,  there,  daddy,  buck  up  and 
we'll  get  out  of  this.  You  have  been 
the  dearest,  grandest  father  in  the 
world,  and  I  love  you  more  than  ever. 
I  wish — I  wish — " 

"What,  little  girl?" 


WHY    do    OTHER   MANUFACTURERS   try   to   COPY    the 

Famous    Fleury   Plows  wufZ^i  out 

THEIR  OWN  styles  and  patterns  and  numbers?    ONE  REASON 
ONLY  why  not;  YOU  know  WHAT  that  reason  is. 

IMITATIONS  are  USUALLY  not  very  good  :    in  PLOWS  they 
are  generally  rather  bad.     You  are  the  BUYER — 
don't  be  SOLD.     Take  only  the  GENUINE 
original  FLEURY  PLOWS:— 
"ORIGINAL  No.  21  ";  "DANDY"  No.  13, 
No.  15A  (One  Horse). 


J.  FLEURY'SISONS 


AURORA,  ONTARIO 


Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs,  Chicago  and  Paris. 
Sales   Agents-JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  OF  WELLAND.  LIMITED.  77  Jarvis  St.,    TORONTO,  ONT. 


What  We  Claim   for  the  Aylmer  Double 

Cylinder  Double  Acting 
Force  Pump 

By  working  the  cylinder  instead  of  the  plunger  we  have  the  most  power- 
ful Force  Pump  ever  placed  on  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

FIRST. — There  is  no  packing-box  to  cause  friction  and  leakage,  thereby 
stopping   the   force   of   the   water. 

SECOND. — There  are  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  causes  a  steady 
solid   forced   stream,   and   thereby  a   much   larger  quantity   of   water. 

THIRD. — The  water  does  not  settle  back  on  the  valves  between  strokes, 
being  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  by  the  use  of  cocks  the  water  can  be 
delivered  at  different  points  from  the  same  pump. 

FOURTH. — By  having  a  vent  four  feet  below  the  platform  so  as  to  let 
the  water  out  of  the  stand,  and  by  placing  the  cylinders  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe,  they  are  perfectly  balanced,  and 
are  always  primed  and  a  positive  anti-freezing  pump. 

FIFTH. — By  attaching  a  windmill  to  one  cylinder,  the  other  one  is  free 
to  be  worked  by  hand  without  detaching  the  mill,  thereby  giving  the  advant- 
age of  two  single,  or  one  double  acting  pump,  as  the  cylinders  are  independent 
of  each  other. 

SIXTH. — With  one  of  these  pumps  in  your  well  or  cistern,  you  have  a  home 
fire  engine,  as  they  can  be  made  ready  In  one  minute  by  a  simple  attachment  for  connecting  a 
hose,    to    throw    a   continuous   stream    of   water. 

The  working  rods  can  be  shifted  on  the  handle  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  party  operating 
pump,  so  that  women  or  children  can  easily  work  them,  and  the  rods  being  outside,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  pine  is  secured.  The  handles  are  well  set  up,  so  that  the  natural  bend  of  the 
elbow  gives  all  the  stroke  required,  and  they  are  without  doubt  the  most  durable  and  easy 
working   pumps  on   the  market. 

Easy  Working — Always  Primed — Never  Freezes. 
In  case   of   Are   has  no   equal.     Ask   for  descriptive  catalogue   and    price   list. 

Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AYLMER  PUMP  &  SCALE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

AYLMER,  ONTARIO 


What  did  it  cost  you  last  year  to 
be  without  a 

Business  Education? 

Call,  'phone  or  write  to-day  for  our  free 
Catalogue,  which  will  explain  the  cost  in 
Time  and  Money  of  a  thorough  business 
training,  which  you  can  use  over  and  over 
again,  year  after  year.  Can  you  afford 
to  be  without  it? 

Dominion  Business  College,  Limited 

Corner    College    and    Brunswick,    Toronto 

J.  V.    MITCHELL,  B.A.,  Principal 


Western  Ontario's 
Leading  Business  College 

We  positively  guarantee  every  competent 
graduate  a  situation. 

Fall  Term  from  Sept.  2. 

Students  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Write    to-day   for    our   free   handsome 

catalogue. 

WOODSTOCK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


J.   BROPHY, 

Principal. 


D.  F.  CURREY, 

Secretary. 
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"Ohio"  1913  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

'Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  are  radical  —  eclipse 
all  previous  efforts. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable Quality. 
Famous  Patented  Direct  Drive 

is  secret  of  *'Ohio"  superiority — the 
only  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact  —  low-speed  fan—  non-explosive 
—  non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure— no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  **  Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.     Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  250  tons  a  day  — 6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  catalog  today. 
A  postal  will  do. 

Modern  Silage  Methods" 

a  264-page   book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

Made  By  THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 
Sold  By  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 


BONDS 


PROFIT  SHARING    Series    $100, 
$500,  $1,000 

TERMS  5  YEARS 

Withdrawable  after  one  year.  Send 
for  special  folder.  Plants  covered  by 
these    bonds     established     28    years. 

National   Securities  Corporation 

LIMITED 

309-11    Confederation  Life   Building 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Stilmft's 

TrueVanilla, 


Imagine  how  much 

more  delicious  cakes  taste 

when  flavored  with  real  vanilla 

extract.      You  can  make  certain! 

of  using  real  extract    of  finest 

Vanilla   beans   by   buying 

Shirriff 's  True  Vanilla. 
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Violin,  Cornet 

or  Guitar 


In  order  to  introduce  our  wonderful 
new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail,  Violin.  Cornet, 
Guitar,  Piano  &  Organ.  Will  give  you  dandy  instrument  free, 
and  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player  or  no  charge.  Complete 
outfit   free.      Special    offers    to    first    pupil.      Write   at   once. 

Slingerland's  Correspondence  School  of  Music 
Dept.  34,  Chicago,  III. 


"I  wish  he  would  come  up  here.  You 
know,  I  have  never  killed  a  wolf." 

Mr.  Burt  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the 
beautiful  features  become  stern  and 
wet,  the  brown  eyes  blazing. 

"You  have  become  a  little  savage," 
he  smiled,  and  he  drew  her  down  and 
kissed  her. 

"But,  dad,"  exclaimed  Uarda, 
straightening  up,  "you  haven't  told  me 
this  man's  name.     Oh,  I  see  he  is — " 

"Yes,  he  is— the  father  of  the  young 
man  across  the  hall!" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Lawrence  was  sitting  on  the  screened 
veranda  when  Uarda  came  out  from  the 
library. 

He  was  about  to  jest  of  their  trip  of 
the  day  before  when  he  saw  the  expres- 
sion on  her  face,  and  remained  silent. 

With  the  simpleness  and  directness 
to  be  found  in  those  who  live  in  the  big 
woods,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  or  on 
great  deserts,  she  went  at  once  to  the 
subject  that  meant  so  much  to  them. 

"Father  has  told  me,"  she  said.  "You 
may  go  back  to  Chicago,  but  I  don't 
know  what  you  can  do.  It  is  useless 
even  to  try." 

The  comradeship  of  the  day  before 
was  gone. 

She  spoke  coldly,  and  Lawrence's 
heart  sank  before  the  calm  finality  of 
her  tone. 

"But,   Uarda,   surely—" 
"Miss  Burt,  please." 
"But  tell  me!    What  is  it?    Why  is 
it  hopeless?  Why  can  nothing  be  done? 
There  must  be  some  way." 

"It  is  useless  to  do  anything,"  she 
said,  her  voice  now  emotionless,  her 
eyes  turned  toward  the  lake. 

"You  may  start  when  you  feel  that 
you  can  travel.  You  will  not  be  mo- 
lested this  time.  Wo  do  not  ask  any- 
thing, nor  expect  anything." 

"Uarda,  I  can't  leave  like  this,  with- 
out knowing.  You  said  you  believed 
me,  that  my  word  was  enough.  I  know 
no  more  than  I  told  you  up  there  on 
the  river.  At  least  tell  me  what  you 
have  learned.     I  must  know." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  taking  a  chair 
near  the  rail  and  without  looking  away 
from  the  lake.  Briefly  she  outlined 
what  her  father  had  told  her  a  half- 
hour  before. 

She  spoke  dispassionately,  evenly,  as 
though  reciting  something  of  no  inter- 
est to  her.  Lawrence,  as  the  truth  be- 
came known,  sat  rigidly,  staring  at  the 
girl's  hack. 

As  the  story  of  the  persecution  of  her 
father  unfolded,  he  felt  his  flesh  creep 
in  little  succeeding  waves  and  the  blood 
rush  to  his  cheeks  and  neck. 

When  the  final  threat  of  the  black- 
mailer became  clear,  his  sensations  were 
those  of  horror,  quickly  followed  by  un- 
utterable shame,  and  he  did  not  look  up 
when  the  girl  ceased  speaking. 


The  old,  inexplainable  loyalty  to  the 
unknown,  even  hated,  father  was  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  flood  of  the 
revelations  of  Uarda's  story  . 

The  girl,  finding  him  silent,  turned. 
Her  set  features  relaxed,  and  a  sud- 
den surge  of  pity  rose  almost  to  her 
lips  as  she  saw  the  look  of  mingled  de- 
spair, shame,  and  wretchedness  on  the 
man's  face. 

"You  see,"  she  finally  said,  "there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done.  He  cannot 
harm  us  here,  and  I  will  remain  with 
father  forever  rather  than  allow  thai 
man  to  get  him  within  his  power 
again." 

Lawrence  did  not  move,  did  not 
speak,  nor  was  there  a  change  in  his  ex- 
pression. 

Moved  by  the  misery  which  she  knew 
to  be  genuine,  she  involuntarily  stretch- 
ed forth  a  hand  and  said: 
"I'm  sorry,  Larry,  sorry." 
He  looked  up  and  caught  at  the 
hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  quickly  and 
stepped  back. 

"But  there  must  be  something  that 
we,  that  I,  can  do,"  he  exclaimed  eager- 
ly, disregarding  her  manner  and  action. 
"I  am  going  back  at  once,  and — 
Uarda,"  he  cried,  "I  think  I  can  do 
something — something  that  will  release 
you  and  your  father — that  will  make 
you  free  again.  I'll  start  now,  at  once. 
I  know  I  can  do  it." 

"You  can't  start  until  your  arm  is 
better,  and  what  can  you  do?" 

"Listen !  After  my  mother  died,  my 
father  tried  to  have  me  come  to  live 
with  nim.  I  refused.  My  mother,  in 
her  will,  had  named  a  guardian  for  me, 
and,  legally,  my  father  could  not  force 
me. 

"A  year  after  I  had  refused,  he  wrote  ( 
again,  asking  me  to  go  to  him.     Again 
I  refused.     Knch  succeeding  year  he  re- 
peated the  request. 

"When  I  was  in  college  he  wrote  me 
that  he  would  do  anything  I  asked  if 
only  I  would  go  to  live  with  him. 

"He  said  he  would  do  anything, 
would  abide  by  any  stipulaion  I  would 
make,  if  only  he  could  have  me  near 
him. 

"He  would  insist  on  nothing  except 
that  I  remain  where  he  could  see  me 
occasionally,  could  talk  with  me. 
Otherwise  I  would  be  free. 

"I  never  replied  to  any  of  his  letters. 
But  each  year  since  his  first  offer  of 
unconditional  acceptance  of  any  terms 
I  might  make,  he  has  repeated  it. 

"I  received  the  last  only  last  winter 
when  my  mail  was  forwarded  to  Osna- 
burg  house.  I  am  now  going  straight 
back  to  Chicago,  and  accept." 

"No,  Larry,  you  can't.  I  won't  allow 
it.  Father  and  I  wall  take  care  of  our- 
selves." 

This  story  will   be   continued   in   the   October  number 
of  this   magazine. 
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Western  Farmers  and  Banks 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

English  "Penny  Banks."  The  modem 
Western  Australian  system  is  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  that  I 
have  in  mind  at  the  present  moment. 
This  ideal,  however,  requires  the  active 
assistance  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, if  our  present  Constitution  is  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  and  there  are  many 
in  the  West  who  are  not  exactly  optim- 
istic in  regard  to  the  chances  of  that 
August  body  filling  the  breach  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  Sooner  or  later, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  have  to,  but  the 
need  is  pressing  and  there  is  no  time  to 
waste  relying  solely  on  efforts  to  accom- 
plish something  which,  unless  there  is  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  apathy  at 
present  shown  by  the  larger  portion  of 
the  people,  would  take  many  years  to 
accomplish. 

What  will  the  West  do?  This  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  answered.  We  are 
trying  to  lift  our  Provincial  Govern- 
ments out  of  the  slough  of  party  poli- 
tics, and  the  system  of  direct  legisla- 
tion which  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
doing  this  is  a  very  live  issue  in  all 
three  provinces,  Alberta  already  having 
it  on  the  Statute  Books,  though  the 
present  Act  is  capable  and  doubtless 
will  be  made  broader  in  its  application 
in  the  near  future. 

With  the  officials  of  our  Provincial 
Governments  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  party  politics,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  satisfactory  combination  of  the 
New  Zealand  system  and  the  straight 
co-operative  credit  society  could  not  be 
put  into  force,  which  would  without 
doubt  prove  a  tremendous  power  for 
good.  Supposing,  we  cannot  emanci- 
pate our  Provincial  Governments  as 
soon  as  we  anticipate,  what  will  we  do? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  prophet,  but 
the  study  of  the  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties reveals  the  fact,  that  in  few  in- 
stances have  they  been  encouraged  a  I 
the  start  by  paternal  governments,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  they  owe  their 
exitsence  and  present  usefulness,  rather 
;  in  spite  of,  than  on  account  of  Govern- 
ments in  the  early  stages,  and  history 
i  shows  that  they  have  only  been  recog 
nized  after  years  of  struggling,  by  the 
.  sheer  weight  of  public  opinion. 

The  future  of  Canada  may  show, 
failing  other  things,  that  there  are  men 
i  among  us  unselfish  enough,  as  there 
have  been  in  other  countries,  to  bear 
the  burden,  and  devote  their  lives  to 
-how  the  people  that  they  can  help 
themselves  if  they  only  try,  and  thai 
problems  such  as  this  can  be  solved 
without  the  Government's  assistance  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to    have     that    recognition 


a  good,  quick,  certain  cure  for  Caked  Bag,  Gargc  t, 
('happed  or  Sore  Teats,  Inflamed  Udder,  Hard 
Milkers,  etc.  ?  Then  try  Tippers  Cows  Relief — i 
soothing,   healing,   penetrating  antiseptic  which    gives 

satisfaction  to  99%  of  its  users.     Pleasant  to  use;  harmless 

to  man  and  beast. 

T I PPERS 

»ws  Relief 


A  South  Wales  Customer  writes:— 16-4-1913. 

"Saved   me   p  unds.      1    have   not   lost    a    single 

quarter  since  1  began  using  it." 

And  a  Shropshire  Farmer—"  Send  a 
large  tin  of  Cows  Relief  for  Mammitis.  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail." 


Sample  Tin  50  cents. 
N  No.  3,  $3.00.     No.  4, 


No.  2  size  8  1.50. 
&5.00. 


Any  size  sent  pos    free  to  any  Post  Office  in 
Canada  on  receipt  of  price. 

BUYING    AGENTS    WANTED. 
TIPPER  81  Son,   The  Veterinary  Chemical  Works, 
BIRMINGHAM,    ENGLAND. 


Oat   Crusher. 


Feed   Waste   is   Money  Lost 

The  importance  of  crushing  grain  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Stock  raisers  realize  the  benefit  of 
properly  crushed  grain.  The  Champion  Oat 
Crusher  is  indispensable  to  the  farmer  who  desires 
to  keep  his  animals  in  thorough  condition. 

KEEP  YOUR  FEED  EXPENSES  DOWN. 

The  Champion  makes  a  big  saving  in  your  feed 
expenses.  This  is  no  delicate  mechanism  to  get 
out  of  order;  is  easily  operated  and  will  give 
long   service — simple — durable. 

Also  Champion  feed  grinder  in  8  sizes,  suitable 
for  mill  or  farm.  Our  Grinders  and  Oat  Crush- 
ers  sold    by    International    Harvester   Co. 

Send   for   our   Catalog   direct   or  to  any   branch  of 
the   International    Harvester    Co. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


Joliette,  Quebec 


Feed  Grinder. 


The  Investors'  Information  Service 
Is  Free  To  Subscribers 


Many  investors  have  got  information 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  from  this  service, 
as  well  as  from  the  weekly  edition  of  The 
Financial  Post  of  Canada. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  The  Post 
become  one  to-day  and  this  service  will  be 
free  to  you. 

The  Financial  Post  is  the  pre-eminent  in- 
vestor's paper  in  Canada,  and  gives  exclusive 


information  weekly  on  stocks,  bonds  and 
real  estate  conditions. 

A  special  analysis  is  made  of  financial  con- 
ditions of  various  industrial  corporations  and 
exclusive  news  as  to  earnings  and  prospects 
are  published  weekly. 

This  service  has  saved  money  for  others. 


Will  you  not  try  it  now? 
Saturdays,  $3  per  annum.     Single  copies,  10c.    United  States,  $3.50  per  annum. 
WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 

"The  Canadian  Newspaper  Jor  Investors" 
Toronto,   Canada 
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The  Seed  Drill  and 
The  Reaper 


Y  It  is  an  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  significant  fact,  that  men  who 
criticize  and  condemn  advertising  the  hardest  are  the  men  who  advertise 
the  least. 

1f  And  the  most  violent  critic  of  the  lot  is  the  man  who  doesn't 
advertise  at  all. 

If  These  men  put  up  strange  arguments  against  advertising  sometimes,  and 
one  of  their  pet  diversions  is  to  compare  advertising  with  Personal 
Salesmanship. 

IT  To  compare  Advertising  with  Personal  Salesmanship  is  to  compare  the 
Seed  Drill  with  the  Reaper. 

If  They  are  separate  and  distinct.  Each  performs  different  functions,  yet 
each  are  necessary  for  the  common  good. 

If  They  work  together,  in  the  same  field,  for  the  same  man,  to  the  same  end. 

f  Advertising   is   the   Seed   Drill   of   Modern   Commerce. 

H  It  plants  the  Seed  of  Good  Will  in  the  minds  of  prospective  customers. 
The  seed  grows  to  interest,  and  interest  turns  gradually  into  a  desire  to 
possess.    The  harvest  ripens  and  is  garnered  in  by  the  ever-ready  salesman. 

|  The  Salesman  is  the  Reaper  of  Modern  Commerce. 

If  He  reaps  where  advertising  has  sown. 

If  Advertising  performs  the  missionary,  the  educational  and  the  preliminary 
work — The  Salesman  comes  along  and  with  minimum  exertion  carries  away 
the  order,  and,  frequently,  all  the  glory  of  securing  it. 

1  He  reaps  most  who  sows  the  best,  and  a  just  man  will  not  forget  the 
seed  drill  when  the  reaper  is  at  work. 


The  Farmer's  Magazine 

Canada's  National  Farm  Monthly 
Rate  card  and  lull  information  gladly  furnished  on  request. 

143  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


A  Country  Life  Conference 

(Continued    from   page   49) 

he  said,  "as  long  as  you  have  something 
worth  while  to  say."  Further,  the  coun- 
try minister  must  be  a  good  mixer.  He 
must  be  able  to  climb  a  fence,  take  the 
plow  for  a  round,  or  tell  which  field  will  be 
good  for  alfalfa.  The  people  may  possibly 
go  to  sleep  in  church  but  not  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  while  they  are  talking  of  stock  or 
co-operation.  The  minister  should  visit  the 
schools,  not  to  tell  how  things  should  be 
done,  but  to  see  what  is  being  done.  "School 
teachers  may  come  and  go,  out  the  minis- 
ter (if  he  be  a  Presbyterian)  stays  on  and 
on,"  and  should  help  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuity in  the  new  school  agriculture  after 
it  is  once  established.  In  various  ways  he 
can  bring  before  the  people  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  new  and  broader  educa- 
tion, if  only  by  telling  something  about 
school  agriculture  instead  of  the  usual 
"courting  stories"  at  the  anniversary  tea- 
meeting. 

Inspector  MeDougall,  speaking  of  the 
need  of  Township  Trustee  Associations, 
said  that  something  should  be  done  to  keep 
trustees  and  ratepayers  informed  as  to 
what  the  schools  are  doing  and  how  new 
innovations  are  going  to  actually  benefit  the 
schools.  The  farmer,  he  said,  is  not  slow 
to  adapt  his  farming  operations  to  changing 
conditions,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  spend 
money  in  changing  the  schools  if  he  is 
sure  that  the  changes  will  be  good  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  Lack  of  information  and 
indifference — not  ignorance,  keep  the  move- 
ment back.  Progressive  teachers  may  do 
much,  but  there  should  be  some  township 
association  for  trustees  and  ratepayers.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  trustees  only  should 
know  what  is  being  done  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  keep  the  school  up  to  its  re- 
quirements. Last  February  Prof.  Mc- 
Cready  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers of  Enniskillen,  Lambton  County, 
with  the  result  that  an  association  was  or- 
ganized and  has  worked  admirably.  At  the 
same  time  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
school  fair  and  a  school  picnic.  At  the  pic- 
nic held  in  June,  four  thousand  people  were 
present,  and  it  was  a  school  picnic  in 
reality.  It  commenced  with  a  school  pro- 
cession, led  by  the  M.P.  of  the  county  and 
made  up  of  the  pupils  of  the  township,  each 
section  carrying  its  banner.  Each  school 
sent  a  representative  for  the  baseball  com- 
petition, the  southern  part  of  the  county 
playing  against  the  northern  part.  Sing- 
ing competitions  (chorus  singing)  and 
athletic  and  physical  competitions  for  the 
Strathcona  Trust,  made  interesting  fea- 
t  ures  of  the  programme.  It  is  obvious  that 
gatherings  like  this  have  an  important  func- 
tion in  stimulating  and  holding  together  an 
association. 

One  difficulty  in  establishing  the  system, 
is  that  there  may  be  a  school  board  in  a 
township  who  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
join  the  association  and  pay  the  fee  of  two 
dollars.  To  overcome  this,  Mr.  MeDougall 
feels  that  there  should  be  regulations  gov- 
erning the  trustees'  associations,  just  as 
there  are  for  the  teachers'  associations, 
and  in  conclusion  he  said  that  inspectors 
and  teachers  should  feel  (that  they  are 
leaders  in  this  matter,  but,  as  Dr.  Creelman 
had  advised,  "As  leaders,  they  should  seek 
to  dominate,  not  to  domineer." 
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W.  L.  Smith,  in  discussing  the  subject  ox 
the  agricultural  press  as  f.u  agency  for 
school  improvement  and  rural  progress, 
claimed  that  the  press  was  responsible  for 
nany  false  impressions  in  our  young  people 
)f  the  prospects  of  the  town.  They  do  not 
r?<-  the  real  side  of  city  life  among  t'?e  in- 
ktfttrik]  people.  They  do  not  read  of  the 
jroken  lives  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
noney.  The  agricultural  journal  is  largely 
Dowerless  to  counteract  this  influence,  he 
;aid,  because  it  has  not  been  read  by  the 
zoung  people.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
ilmost  the  meanest  city  homes  have  con- 
veniences which  the  country  home  has  not. 
This  fact  has  frequently  made  women  dis- 
atisfled  with  country  life.  The  agricultural 
ournals  are  doing  much  to  improve  this 
ondition  by  publishing  how  these  con- 
veniences may  be  obtained  for  the  farm 
lome  at  little  cost.  In  economic  questions, 
oo,  the  agricultural  press  was  educating  the 
>eople  against  the  serious  mistake  of  pour- 
rig  money  into  the  great  centres,  and  spend- 
heir  energies  in  building  up  the  city  at  the 
xpense  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  principal  of  the  Belle- 
ille  High  School,  outlined  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  women's  institute  since  its 
rganization  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
howed  how  it  had  been  instrumental  in 
onneeting  the  school  with  the  home,  in 
reaking  up  social  cliques  and  so  relieving 
he  children  from  poorer  homes  of  any  feel- 
ig  of  inequality  with  other  children.  At 
lelleville  they  have  what  is  known  as  a 
lisrh  School  Mothers'  Women's  Institute, 
nd  it  is  to  this  organization  the  city  owes 
,;s  supervised  playgrounds,  where  one  thou- 
and  children  may  spend  their  spare  hours 
!i  vacation  under  the  most  desirable  condi- 
ons.  Mr.  Maclaurin  emphasized  the  im- 
ortance  of  preparing  every  girl  for  the 
osition  of  home-maker,  and  showed  how 
le  women's  institutes  were  bringing  this 
lovement  forward  in  arranging  Demon- 
;ration-Lecture  courses  in  domestic  sci- 
ace,  sewing,  home-nursing,  and  sanitation, 
Dr  their  High  School  girls.  As  a  result  of 
le  efforts  of  the  women's  institutes,  Do- 
mestic Science  is  to  be  established  as  one  of 
le  school  subjects  in  Belleville  High 
chool  this  fall. 

Mr.  Putnam,  superintendent  of  the  Far- 
ters' and  Women's  Institutes;  of  Ontario, 
)oke  further  of  the  demonstration  lecture 
mrses  for  the  women  and  high  school  girls, 
'lying  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  advice 
I  teachers  and  inspectors,  as  to  centres 
here  societies  might  be  organized.  He  ex- 
ressed  his  appreciation  of  the  interest 
hich  teachers  and  inspectors  were  taking 
.  the  grown-ups  as  well  as  the  children. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Good.  President  of  the  Dom- 
ion  Grange,  of  Canada,  gave  the  history 
:  the  Grange,  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
:tion  just  after  the  American  civil  war, 
i  purpose  then  being  to  connect  the  far- 
ers  of  the  north  and  south  again.  Later 
e  work  was  extended  into  Canada,  but  it 
on  suffered  decadence  here.  In  1909,  how- 
er,  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  and 
ie  Farmers  of  Alberta  amalgamated,  form- 
g  the  society  known  as  the  Farmers'  As- 
ciation  and  Dominion  Grange.  Mr.  Good 
aims  that  the  Grange  can  fulfil  the  mission 
the  Women's  Institute,  the  Farmers' 
stitute,  and  the  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  is 
e  only  organization  privileged  to  deal 
arlessly  with  all  problems  connected  with 
''in  topics  and  country  life. 


We  Had  to  Raise  Price. 

Cost  of  Wool  at  Mills  forces 

slight  advance 

The  Scotland  Woolen  Mills  Company  is  to-day  forced  to  bow  to  the  inevitable 
conditions  existing  in  the  wool  market  and  raise  the  price  of  its  clothing  from 
$15.00  to  $15.50. 

We  might  keep  our  clothing  at  the  same  well  known  figure  by  substituting  in- 
ferior grade  goods ;  but  rather  than  lower  our  standard  of  quality  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  public  to  meet  this  advance  of  fifty  cents  necessitated  by  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  wool  at  the  mills. 

This  $15.50  represents  the  closest  figure  which  is  necessary  to  offset  the  advance, 
plus  the  original  cost  of  the  material ;  but  does  not  represent  even  in  the  small- 
est degree,  the  real  value  of  the  goods  which  the  Scotland  Woolen  Mills  furnish. 
Take  the  fact  that  every  inch  of  material  goes  direct  to  you  from  the  Mills; 
that  it  is  all  made  from  the  best  of  Botany  Bay  wool  and  woven  by  the  experts 
of  Scotland;  that  every  suit  is  handled  in  our  own  workrooms  to  individual 
measure ;  and  that  nothing  but  care  and  the  best  of  linings  and  finish  is  put  into 
oar  clothes.  You  will  then  appreciate  one  statement  that  $15.50  is  about  half 
the  real  value  of  the  suits  and  overcoats. 


Made  to  Order 

Suit  or 
Overcoat 


You  can  order  as  satisfactorily  by  mail  as  by  a  personal  visit.    We  guaran- 
tee to  furnish  you  with  a  superb  cosmopolitan  suit  made  from  guaranteed 
all-wool  imported  material  for  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Write  for  our  new  fashion  plates,  book    of    samples    and  simplified  self- 
measuring  chart. 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills  Company,  Limited 

139  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
Branches  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States 


MEN  WHO  SELL  THINGS 

By  WALTER  D.  MOODY 

Theauthor  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  successful  salesman- 
ship and  shows  how  the  weak  spots  of  a  salesman's 
methods  may  be  eliminated.  It  can  be  read  with  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  by  every  salesman  and  business  man. 

PRICE  $1.00 

Sent   prepaid  only   on  receipt  of  price. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-149   University  Avenue,  Toronto 


Don't  Let  Fence  Troubles  Worry  You 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  "Safe 
Lock"  fence,  which  will  solye  your  fence 

difficulties. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and 
learn  what  "Safe  Lock"  will  do 
for  you.     Write  to-day. 

Agents   wanted    In    every   locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns — Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain,  and  Crab  Orass. 
In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  ont. 

Yonr    dealer   11101114   hare   them— If 

be  haa  not,  drop  oa  a  line  and  wa 

will    send   (drenlan   and    prices, 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

Box   10,   Dixon,   IU. 
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A  Contented  Cow 
A  Profitable  Cow 


ARE  your  cows  contented? 
Are  they  profitable  ?  If 
not,  make  them  so  by  doing  away 
with  your  old-time  wooden  stalls. 
They  gather  dirt,  harbour  disease 
germs,  and  prevent  the  free  circu- 
lation of  life-giving  uir  and  sunlight. 

LOUDEN'S 

Tubular  Steel  Steble  Equipment 
is  easily  and  quickly  installed, 
a"d  Insures  cleanliness  and  ven- 
tilation. Its  use  means  comfort 
for  your  cows  and  profits  for  you. 

GET  INTERESTED.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 

Our  Look,  ■•Perfect  Ham  Equipment."  and  the 
service  of  our  architectural  i  lepartrncitt,  are  free. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

Dept.    5F.  GUELPH.  Onl.  s 


Shrewd_ 
Farmers 
Use  It 


and    you   should   be   using 

Tolton's  No.  1  Double  Root 
Cutter 

because  It  has  many  advantages  and  Is 
the   best   of   its    kind    made. 

A  Moment's  Work 

changes  Tolton's  "No.  1"  from  a  pulper 
to  a  slicer.  Tolton's  is  the  only  double 
root   cutter    manufactured,    and    is 

Safe,  Rapid,  Easy 

Fitted  with  steel  shafting,  roller  bearings, 
and    backed    by    the   best   workmanship. 

It's  only  necessary  to  send  a 
post  card  to  get  our  catalogue. 
Why  not   send   one   to-day? 

Tolton  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Dept.  F.  Guelph,  Ont. 


What  the  Critics  say  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
giving  clever  fiction  and  up-to-date  readable  articles." 
"  No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. " 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 
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By  GRASMERE 


POULTRY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  new  blood. 
You  can  get  a  good  selection  by  placing 
an  order  now. 

Soil  off  your  surplus  old  hens.  If  you 
know  the  good  layers  it  may  pay  to  keep 
the  best  ones  until  they  are  four  years  old, 
but  where  there  are  no  trap  nests,  the  best 
rule  is  to  keep  none  longer  than  two  years. 

A  little  sulphate  of  iron  added  to  the 
drinking  water  will  act  as  a  tonic  for  the 
hens  during  their  moulting  season. 

The  early  hatched  pullets  will  be  getting 
ready  for  business  now. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  hard  vice  to  get  rid 
of  in  the  flock.  Hens  with  a  large  run  sel- 
dom acquire  the  habit. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  build  that  new 
poultry  house.  It  will  get  dried  out  before 
winter  sets  in. 

Cleanliness  on  the  hens  is  essential.  Use 
whitewash,  coal  oil  and  clean  straw,  pre- 
ferably cut  fine. 

Get  in  your  winter's  supply  of  gravel  for 
the  scratching  pens. 

The  geese  require  very  'little  attention 
this  month.  A  little  corn  will  put  them  in 
shape  when  given  for  three  weeks  previous 
to  marketing. 

Those  who  sowed  a  little  patch  of  buck- 
wheat, near  the  pens  will  find  it  a  good  fall 
run.  A  little  rye  sown  now  makes  a  green 
run  till  winter  time. 

Turkeys  are  now  practically  little  trouble 
and  will  sain  rapidly  on  the  fields. 

Have  you  ever  tried  Indian  Runner  ducks 
for  eggs?  They  lay  well  and  there  is  a 
good  market  for  their  eggs. 

Put  a  little  time  at  your  desk,  studying 
the  best  way  to  market  your  produce. 
Brains  count. 

IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Congratulations  to  Ontario  for  her  cham- 
pionship apples. 

Market  none  but  perfectly  graded  and 
labelled  apples. 

Box  shipments  for  fall  and  choice  winter 
fruits  will  pay  best. 

A  spraying  of  bluestone  or  limesulphur 
this  fall  will  prove  of  advantage     to     the 


trees  after  the  apples  come  off.  A  timely 
one  in  August  may  have  saved  you  much 
fungus. 

Should  the  Dominion  Government  enact 
legislation  preventing  the  export  of  any- 
thing but  No.  1  apples? 

Co-operation  is  needful  in  the  apple  in- 
dustry.    Farmers  should  stand  together. 

Read  the  two  good  articles  in  this  issue 
on  apples. 

The  West  wants  all  the  apples  Canada 
can  raise,  but  they  want  an  honest  pack. 

The  apple  show  to  do  the  best  work, 
should  educate  people  how  to  use  apples. 
Many  people  in  Canada  never  saw  an  apple 
tree. 

Cool  your  apples  thoroughly  before  put- 
ting them  in  barrels. 

Had  you  any  advantage  in  thinning  your 
fruit.     Send  us  your  experiences. 

Professor  Crow,  of  the  0.  A.  C,  said 
some  good  things  at  the  Country  Life  Con- 
ference about  fruit-growing. 

British  Columbia  has  a  good  fruit  crop 
this  year. 

THE  HORSES. 

The  flies  have  been  exceptionally  trouble- 
some this  summer. 

Cool  stables  with  screened  windows  are 
more  good  to  the  work  horse  than  pastures 
during  the  hot  nights  when  they  spend 
much  energy  rubbing  the  bushes  in  order 
to  free  themselves  of:   flies. 

Land  plaster  is  a  good  thing  to  use  as  a 
dust  over  the  stable  floors.  Rock  phosphate 
should  also  be  in  every  stable. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  your  horses  cool  off 
too  suddenly  during  these  short  days  when 
the  nights  get  cool  rapidly. 

Always  carry  a  woollen  blanket  with 
you  when  you  leave  home,  for  your  horse's 
sake. 

Horses  are  dearer  than  when  the  autos 
came  in.  Breed  none  but  first-class  animals 
and  there  is  a  paying  market  ahead. 

In  the  showing  of  colts  at  our  fall  fairs, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-feed. 

The  man  who  beats  you  in  a  prize  gener- 
ally has  the  better  horse.  At  any  rate,  do 
not  be  a  kicker. 
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Why  is  it  that  a  horse  on  the  prairie  may 

get  a  big  dose  of  wheat  from  the  threshing 

places   and   not   be   hurt,   but   an   Eastern 

horse  that  breaks  into  the  feed  box,  often 

!  dies? 

Don't  forget  the  salt  in  the  pasture  and 
mangers.  Where  the  horse  is  not  yet  out- 
doors, changes  of  food  are  more  necessary. 

Watch  the  shoulders  of  the  plough  teams. 
Have  good  collars  and  no  irritating  straps. 

Stallion  examinations  in  conjunction 
with  the  Saskatchewan  summer  fairs  were 
held  at  the  following  points :  Asquith, 
Churchbridge,  Duck  Lake,  Hanley,  Lang- 
ham,  Lashburn,  Lloydminster,  North  Battle- 
ford,  Perdue,  Quill  Lake,  Saskatoon,  Tant- 
allon,  Wadena,  Watson,  Wilkie  and  Wyn- 
yard.  Besides  these,  examinations  were 
held  at  the  following  local  points  where 
there  are  no  agricultural  societies:  Allan, 
Biggar,  Birch  Hills,  Delisle,  Delmas,  Mac- 
dowell,  Sheho,  Swanson,  Theodore  and 
Wheatfield. 

THE  MILK  COWS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  dairy  cow  has  made  many  a  poor 
farm  valuable.     There  is  room  yet. 

C.  F.  Whitely,  of  Ottawa,  is  doing  work 
I  in  calling  attention  to  the  losses  from  poor 
cows.  Have  you  read  his  skits  signed 
G.  F.  W.? 

Western  Canada  is  paying  big  prices  for 
dairy  cows. 

Saskatchewan  is  paying  much   attention 
I  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

"I  was  never  in  a  bad  way  any  year, 
even   when   wheat   was   hailed   out,"    said 
.W.  H.  B.,  of  Fillmore,  Sask.,  "for  I  had  five 
cows  that  kept  me." 

This  dry  summer  has  proven  the  worth 
of  the  running  stream  on  the  farm,  as  well 
as  windmill  and  gasoline  engine. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  little  scarcity  of 
feeding  stuff  this  winter.  Prices  for  grains 
will  likely  be  higher.  The  U.S.  is  short 
i  about  900  millions  on  their  grain  crops. 

Do  not  sell  off  the  young  heifers.  They 
will  make  you  more  money  at  home. 

A  remarkable  year's  production  of  milk 
and  butter  was  recently  completed  by  Ma- 
jor's Fancy  Tormentress  No.  213294,  a  Jer- 
sey cow  owned  by  the  Tennessee  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  official  year's  test  show- 
I  ed  that  she  had  produced  10,484.3  pounds 
Ijof  milk  and  737.8  pounds  of  butter.  The 
average  per  cent,  butterfat  was  5.9. 

Go  to  the  fair  with  a  receptive  mind,  get 
all  there  is  to  get,  and  then  go  home  con- 
l  tent  to  have  only  the  best  at  home. 

Do  not  wet  your  hands  with  milk  while 
milking.     Use  a  little  vaseline  if  necessary 
I  for  this  purpose. 

EXCELLENT    STABLE   RULES. 

The  following  sensible  rules  were  prepar- 
ed by  the  Boston  Work-Horse  Parade 
Association.  They  are  first-class  for  horses 
that  are  kept  in-doors  all  the  time. 

1.  The  best  order  in  feeding  is:  Water, 
hay,  water  again,  grain. 

2.  Never  give  grain  to  a  tired  horse.  Let 
him  rest  and  nibble  hay  for  an  hour  or 
two  first.  Grain  in  the  manger  before  the 
horse  comes  in  looks  bad. 

3.  Water  the  horses  as  often  as  possible; 
but  let  the  horse  that  comes  in  hot.  drink  a 
few  swallows  only,  until  he  is  cool. 


Roofing  as  Actractive  in  Price 
— As  in  Color 

You'll  admit  this  roof  looks  attractive — in  distinctive  colors  of  red  or  green.  But  for  most 
home  builders  the  chief  attraction  lies  in  its  remarkable  economies.  Let's  begin  with  its  first  cost. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing  costs  less  to  buy  than  good  shingles.  Greatly'reduces  the  cost  of 
repairs.  No  shingles  to  split,  crack  or  "curl  up."  Remember,  the  shingles  of  to-day  aren't  the 
shingles  of  20  years  ago.  NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing  makes  a  water-tight  blanket.  And  best 
of  all,  resists  fire — it's  "spark  proof.''  Its  protection  from  fire-hazard  alone  is  worth  all  its'cost. 
Its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost  too.  Can'you  afford  NOT  to  have  NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing  on 
your  roof  ? 

NEPONSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 


NEPONSET  rnofinc;  arc  a 
fire  protection,  leak -proof 
and  lone  lived.  Any  one  can 
laythem.  NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  ornamental  roof- 
ing for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  heat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architects,  engi- 
neers and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wail   Board 

is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
i  nches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 
quires no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build  ?     W_ 
interested.    Send  for  samples 


rite  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  you  are 

s,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer.   .      •■ 

BIRD  &  SON  1%  843   Heintzman   Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

[F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON]  Montreal  St.  John,  N.B.  Winnipeg  V 


ancouver 


Feed  Your    Poultry    Well 

Nothing  Like 

L  AING'S 

Bone  and  Meat  Meal 

for   results 
GET  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

with  stock,  implements  etc.,  in 
quarter,  half  and  whole  sec- 
tions, with  small  cash  payment 
and  crop  payments. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 


Western  Trust  Bldg. 


REGINA,  SASK. 
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THOSE  WHO  SAW 

The  "Continental" 
Cream  Separator 


AT  THE 


Canadian  National  Exhibition 

were  enthusiastic  with  the  new  practical  features  and 
the  superior  construction  which  makes  the 


a 


Continental" 


the  most  desirable  separator  for  farm  and  dairy. 
It  is  the  final  model  of  a  well  known  European 
factory  and  the  superior  to  any  separator  on  the  market. 

Know  About  Its  Benefits 

Write  for  booklet  which  describes  its 
advantages  in  detail.      Write  to-day. 


We  are  looking  for  energetic  and  reli- 
able agents  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 


Marburg  Brothers 

Empire  Building,  64  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


IT  WILL   PAY  YOU 

to  purchase    your   wants     from  houses    advertising  in    "Farmer's 
Magazine."    They  represent  the  good  houses  in  their  particular  line. 

Progressive  manufacturers  usually  have  the  best  values.     Progres- 
sive manufacturers  advertise. 


4.  Always  water  the  horse  after  he  has 
eaten  his  hay  at  night.  Do  not  go  to  bed 
leaving  him  thirsty  all  nighu. 

5.  Do  not  forget  to  salt  the  horse  once  a 
week ;  or.  better  yet,  keep  salt  always  be- 
fore him.  He  knows  best  how  much  he 
needs. 

6.  Give  a  mash  Saturday  night  or  Sun- 
day noon;  and  on  Wednesday  night  also, 
if  work  is  slack.  After  a  long  day  in  very 
cold  or  wet  weather,  a  hot  mash,  half  bran 
and  half  oats,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  will  do  the  horse  good.  Put  very  lit- 
tle salt,  if  any,  in  the  mash. 

7.  If  the  horse  does  not  eat  well,  or  slob- 
bers, examine  his  teeth. 

8.  Keep  a  good,  deep,  dry  bed  under  the 
horse  while  he  is  in  the  stable,  day  or  night, 
on  Sundays  especially.  The  more  he  lies 
down  the  longer  his  legs  and  feet  ".ill  last. 

9.  In  order  to  do  well,  the  horse  must  be 
kept  warm.  Give  him  a  blanket  on  cool 
nights  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  aDd  an 
extra  blanket  on  an  extra  coid  night  in 
winter. 

10.  In  cold  rains  do  not  tie  up  the  horse's 
tail.  The  long  tail  prevents  the  water 
from  running  down  the  inside  of  his  legs, 
and  keeps  off  a  current  of  air  from  his 
bcJ'y. 

11.  Take  off  the  harness,  collar  and  all, 
when  the  horse  comes  in  to  feed.  He  will 
rest  better  without  it. 

12.  Never  put  a  horse  up  dirty  or  muddy 
for  the  night.  At  least  brush  his  legs  and 
belly,  and  straighten  his  hair. 

13.  In  hot  weather,  and  in  all  weathers 
if  the  horse  is  hot,  sponge  his  eyes,  nose, 
dock,  the  harness  marks,  and  the  inside  of 
his  hind-quarters,  when  he  first  comes  in. 

14.  When  the  horse  comes  in  wet  with 
rain,  first  scrape  him,  then  blanket  him, 
and  rub  his  head,  neck,  loins  and  legs.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  put  on  an  extra  blank- 
et in  twenty  minutes.  Change  the  wet 
blanket  when  the  horse  dries.  Do  not  wash 
the  legs.  Rub  them  dry,  or  bandage  loose- 
ly with  thick  bandages.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  have  the  legs  warm  and  dry 
than    clean. 

15.  To  prevent  scratches,  dry  the  horse's 
fetlocks  and  heels  when  he  comes  in,  espe- 
cially in  winter;  and  rub  on  a  little  glycer- 
ine or  vaseline  before  he  goes  out  in  snow 
or  mud. 

16.  Examine  the  horse's  feet  when  he 
comes  in,  and  wash  them  if  he  does  not 
wear  pads.  If  a  horse  in  the  city  is  not 
shod  in  front  with  pads,  tar  and  oakum, 
which  is  the  best  way,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  feet  soft  by  packing 
them,  or  by  wrapping  a  wet  piece  of  old 
blanket  or  carpet  around  the  foot,  or  by 
applying  some  hoof  dressing  or  axle  oil.  in- 
side and  out,  at  least  three  times  a  week. 

17.  Let  the  horse  have  a  chance  to  roll  as 
often  as  possible;  it  will  rest  and  refresh 
him.  Give  him  a  little  clean  earth  or  a 
piece  of  sod  to  eat  now  and  then;  he  craves 
it,  and  it  is  good  for  his  stomach  and  blood. 

18.  Speak  gently  to  the  horse,  and  do  not 
swear  or  yell  at  him.  He  is  a  gentleman  by 
instinct,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The 
stable  is  the  horse's  home,  and  it  is  your 
privilege  to  make  it  a  happy  one. 
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Farm  (Questions 
Answered 

Subscribers  will  be^accomodated  in 
this  column  with  the  best  answers 
that  can  be  secured  frorrPexperts?on 
any  question  that  can  with  propriety 
be  answered  in  these  columns. 


Cane  Molasses   Wanted. 

Where  can  I  get  a  reliable  supply  of 
cane  molasses  or  cane  molasses  skimming? 
Owing  to  the  very  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  feeding  molasses  many  molasses 
feed  men  and  sugar  factories  have  started 
to  mix  beet  sugar  skimmings  with  their 
products.  While  beet  sugar  skimmings 
contain  nearly  twice  as  much  sugar,  they 
also  contain  3  to  5  times  as  much  potash 
which  is  not  palatable  for  stock. 

G.   N.,  Ontario. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine will  be  able  to  give  this  information. 
Some  of  the  molasses  feed  manufacturers 
claim  to  have  a  process  which  neutralizes 
the  potash  salts  in  their  molasses  skim- 
|  mings. — Editor. 

The  sugar  laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment advises  us  to  write  to  the  Louisiana 
Planter  and  the  Modern  Sugar  Planter, 
two  journals  published  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
You  might  also  address  the  Louisiana 
Sugar   and    Rice    Exchange,   New    Orleans. 

For  corn  syrup  and  mixtures,  I  would 
suggest  you  writing  Mr.  W.  B.  Rodenberry, 
Cairo,  Georgia,  and  the  Southern  Syrup 
Co.,  of  the  same  place. 

F.  W.  C. 

Mammitis. 

I  am  milking  a  cow  which  freshened 
about  three  weeks  ago.  The  first  10  days 
she  gave  a  twelve  quart  pail  of  milk  but 
after  that  she  started  to  give  curdled  milk 
which  was  discolored  in  the  left  hind  teat. 
The  other  three  teats  are  all  right  but  they 
give  only  about  one-third  the  milk  as  here- 
tofore. The  udder  is  hard  in  the  affected 
quarter.  She  is  running  out.  in  with  lots  of 
good  pasture  consisting  of  prairie  wool  and 
slough  grass.     What  am  I  to  do  for  her? 

C.  C,  Sask. 

Your  cow  is  suffering  from  Mammitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  contracted 
from  having  received  a  cold,  or  chill.  If 
the  cow  has  not  been  affected  similarly 
previously,  the  cure  will  be  easier,  but  if 
'  the  ease  is  chronic,  it  will  likely  not  yield 
to  satisfactory  treatment  for  some  time. 
Give  her  a  good  dose  of  salts.  Follow  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  ginger  and  keep  her 
warm.  Bathe  the  udder  well  with  hot 
water  into  which  you  have  put  some  castile 
soap.  Follow  this  with  a  good  drying 
cloth.  A  good  thing  to  do  also  is  to  rub 
the  udder  with  goose  grease  and  turpen- 
tine if  the  case  is  chronic.  She  will  not 
likely  return  to  her  previous  flow  of  milk 
but  with  care  she  will  soou  come  to  her 
normal    condition    of    health. 

D.  F.  Y. 
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Don't  confuse  this  with  ordi- 
nary " make-shift"  roofings — we  guaran- 
tee it  IS  years  and  inside  each  roll  furnish 
modern  ideas  for  laying  it  artistically  and 
permanently. 

Certain-teed 

Rolls        RoofingS       Shingles 

When  ready  roofing  was  first  put  on  the 

market,  the  public  demanded  that  it  must  prove 
its  value  by  actual  wear  on  the  roof.  Certain- teed 
Roofing  has  stood  the  test  for  years — it  has  made 
good  in  all  climates  and  under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. When  artistically  laid  it  makes  a  roof  you 
can  well  be  proud  of. 

You  can't  tell  how  long  roofing  will  wear  by  look- 
ing at  it — so  for  your  own  protection,  accept  no 
substitutes — be  sure  that  the  Certain- teed  Quality 
Label  is  on  each  roll. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  at  a  reasonable  price. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 
E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  111. 
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THE  INVESTOR'S  PRIMER 

A  Concise  Handbook  by  John  Moody,  con- 
taining definitions  of  all  the  Important  terms 
and  phrases  employed  In  the  Investment  and 
banking  business.  Part  1  covers  the  defini- 
tion* of  Finance.  Part  2  gives  specific  in- 
formation regarding  various  issues  of  Pre- 
ferred and   guaranteed   stocks. 

Price  fl.OO.     Send  all  orders  to 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143-149  Univei  »itr  Ave.  Toronto 


Live    Poultry,  Broilers 
and  Spring  Chickens 

We  are  open  tn  receive  shipments 
of  live  Broilers  and  Spring  Chick- 
ens. Highest  market  prices  paiti 
according.to  quality. 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTA"!  lONS. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

348-350  West  Dorchester  Street 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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Make   Every  Acre  Pay 

Biggest  Profits 


The    Hart-Parr  ONE-MAN   Plow- 
ing   Outfit. 


Illus  tration 
shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  free  a 
single  bottom  of 
trash,  without 
disturbing-  the 
adjustment  of 
the  rest  of  the 
plow,  while 
tractor  is  in 
motion. 


Superior    and     Original 

Features    of    Design 

found  only  in  the  small, 

light  Hart-Parr  Tractor 

and  Self-Lift  Plow. 

Tractor— Lightest  weight,  yet 
great  strength.  Only  300  parts 
—others  have  800  to  1,500.  Main 
frame  is  a  strong,  one-piece 
casting.  Drive  wheels  with 
wonderful  wave  form  lugs,  are 
solid  steel  castings — not  built 
up  or  pieced.  Driver  lugs  give 
31  per  cent,  greater  surface  con- 
tact than  any  other.  Can  be 
equipped  with  Hart-Parr  "Hold- 
Fast"  extension  lugs,  the  lugs 
with  a  bull  dog  grip  in  soft  soil. 
Especially  designed  carburetor 
operates  efficiently  on  CHEAP- 
EST  KEROSENE. 

Plow— 33 1-3  per  cent,  lighter 
than  any  other  and  has  one- 
third  less  parts.  Combined 
automatic  and  hand  lift.  To 
raise  or  lower  bottoms,  merely 
pull  a  rope  attached  to  clutch 
lever.  Any  one  bottom  may  be 
raised  without  disturbing  ad- 
justment of  rest  of  plow.  Spring 
be, — I  coupler  enables  plows  to 
skid  around  or  over  obstructions 
and  prevents  breakage. 


Illustration  shows  how  Hart- 
Parr  "Hold-Fast"  lugs  grip  tin 
ground  and  pull  out  straight 
away  without  tearing  up  the 
soil. 


Deep,  Early  Fall  Plowing 

is  the  foundation  of  an  ideal,  mellow  seed  bed — one  that  is  best  for 
seed  germination  and  growth.  But  early  fall  plowing  that  is  deep 
enough  to  secure  best  results  would  ruin  the  sturdiest  horses  and 
prove  a  costly  operation.  Instead  of  risking  your  horses,  do  your 
fall    plowing    with    a 


H 


ART-PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR- 


and  save  time,  labor  and  money.  The  small  light  tractor  and  "Self- 
Lift"  plow  shown  in  the  illustration  make  an  Ideal  One-Man  Outfit 
li  fanus  of  100  to  320  acres.  You  operate  both  tractor  and  plow 
right  from  the  engine  platform.  Easily  plow  1J  to  15  acres  daily— 
6  to  8  inches  deep— the  work  of  12  good  horses.  Work  the  outfit  24 
hours  daily,   if  necessary.     It  never  tires  or  gets  overheated. 

Fall  Plowing  Means  Bigger  Profits 

With  this  outfit,  you  can  follow  up  harvesting  and  threshing 
without  delay  and  kdl  injurious  weeds,  insects,  grabs  and  bugs  before 
they  do  any  damage.  You  can  turn  up  new  plant  life,  conserve  the 
rainfall  and  distribute  your  farm  labor  more  evealy  over  entire  year. 
When  spring  comes,  your  rash  work  is  a  simple  task  instead  of  a 
heavy  round  of  hard  work.  Your  plowing  i-»  done— you  need  only 
disc  and  seed  and  do  it  with  this  same  tractor.  And  no  matter 
how  wet  or  backward  .  the  season,  with  your  plowing  out  of  the 
way,  you  can  get  your  seed  in  several  weeks  earlier  and  give  it  a 
better    start. 

Power  for  All  Farm  Work 

And  remember— this  Hart-Parr  Tractor  is  more  than  a  one  pur- 
pose outfit.  In  addition  to  plowing,  use  it  for  discing,  seeding, 
harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing  and  hauling:  fill  silos,  shell  corn,  in 
fact,    do   all   your   traction   and   belt   work   with   it. 

We  build  a  size  for  every  farm,  large  or  small.  We  can  meet  your 
power  requirements. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  special  circulars  and 
expert    information    on    power    farming    costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42   Main  Street,   Portage  La  Prairie,   Manitoba 

67   West  23rd  Street,   Saskatoon,   Sask. 

1626  8th  Avenue,   Regina,   Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO. 
335  8th  Avenue   West,   Calgary,  Alberta 


rDIIMQ^C     IMPROVED 

UKUmDd    WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in   the   stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

WALIAIK  IS.CKl'MH.   hi  Fore»<  vilIe,Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


COMING  BACK 


Many  investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  flocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
not  offering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND    FOR    PARTICULARS    TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 


1024  9th  St.  East 


CALGARY,  ALTA 


Transplanting   Raspberries. 

Is  the  fall  a  good  time  to  transplant 
raspberry  canes? 

G.  D.,  N.B. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  drouth  is  over,  is 
a  good  time  to  plant.  Probably  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  will  suit  your  place. 

Beginner's  Poultry  Book. 

Could  you  send  me  the  name  of  a  good 
reliable  work  for  beginners  in  the  poultry 
business? 

M.  O.  R.,  Man. 

There  is  a  book  just  out  by  E.  I.  Farring- 
ton,  well  illustrated  and  written  up  for  this 
very  purpose.  It  aims,  as  he  says,  to  tell 
the  man  with  a  few  hens  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  it.  This  book  can  be  purchased 
through  the  Technical  Book  Department, 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  University  Ave., 
Toronto.     Price  $1  net;  postage  10c  extra. 

Editor. 


Flax  Mill  for  Moose  Jaw 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  flax  mill  at  Moose  Jaw, 
which,  when  complete,  will  handle  2,000,000 
bushels  of  flax  per  annum. 

The  plant  calls  for  a  24  press  mill,  but 
this  will  be  built  in  sections,  and  it  is 
thought  that  not  more  than  one  section  of 
six  presses  will  be  completed  this  season, 
together  with  a  300,000  bushel  elevator,  con- 
tract for  which  has  already  been  awarded. 

When  completed,  this  mill  will  be  cap- 
able of  turning  out  about  5,000.000  gallons 
of  linseed  oil  and  40,000  tons  of  oil  cake 
per  annum,  and  it  is  hoped  to  find  a  large 
market  for  the  cake  in  Saskatchewan. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  along  with  the  mil]  a  small 
demonstration  farm  is  to  be  established, 
with  from  15  to  20  milch  cows  and  some 
hogs  and  poultry,  in  order  to  show  what  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  from  feeding  oil  cnke. 


WHITE  HEPATICA 

I  WAS  hastening  along  the  shrieking, 
swarming  street.  I  dodged  the  dirty 
children,  shrank  from  the  terrible 
voices — shrill  and  hoarse, — loathed  the 
uncouth  actions,  the  vulgar  words,  the 
whole  ugly  bedlam.  "Well  for  the 
world,"  I  thought,  "if  the  sordid  swarm 
could  be  effaced  at  a  single  stroke !" 

Just  then  I  noticed  a  little,  silent  girl 
seated  in  a  baby-carriage  near  a  door- 
way. Though  poorly  clad  and  belong- 
ing evidently  to  that  neighborhood,  she 
was  as  fair  and  fresh  as  the  first  spring 
blossom.  Her  eyes  rested  on  a  group 
of  screaming  children  at  play,  and  over 
ber  face  hovered  a  heavenly  smile.  It 
was  a  Madonna  smile,  or  that  of  an  in- 
fant Christ.  The  little  one  saw  no  stain  : 
she  heard  no  jangle.  She  was  aware  only 
of  fellow-children  in  goodly  number,  of 
children  at  their  sport;  she  loved  them. 
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Why  Men  Keep  Young 

v,,  iiiug    is    [Hon     common    I  liiiu    to   call    I  hi 

,llr    x g    man's   era.      An. I    so    ii    is     bul    not 

alto"-ether   in    the    sense    in    which    the   expres 

siou°  is    geuerallj     uudevsl I        '  louple     w  Lth 

this    expression    i  in i    to    I  lie    i  EEecl     i  lull    a 

,,,.,,,    j.    as    young    as    he    feels    and    the   situa- 
-   j ,11 1    in  a  clearer   i  - 

I  ,,n|  Stratheoua  was  by  no  means  a  young 
mll,  when  he  Bually  attained  wealth  and 
prominence,  and  yet  what  a  uotable  example 
to  every  Canadian  is  "Canada's  Grand  Old 
Man"!  The  achievements  ol  this  great  man 
uli,,  is  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  adva 
lueut    of   '  lanada    among    i  he    ual  ions    is    trace 

able    nol    alone    to    his    oppori ties,    but    to 

;,ls  virility,  energy  and  uuceasiug  effort. 

Only  health  and  strength  could  permit  a 
man   so   well  along  in   years   to   do  so   much. 

I,,  sharp  i  outrasl  to  the  modern  d  u  ."  tive 
nun  active  up  to  well  .m1\  auced  j  ears  is  I  lie 
ui-,,,  of  yesterday.  A  generation  1^  1  me  aud 
«  men  were  looked  upon  as  'getting  along 
tl  j,:  age  « hich  we  to-daj  cousidi  1  a  -  the 
Wij  prime  of  life.  Because  thej  fell  old 
they  were  old— old  before  their  time  and 
counted   out    in   the   1 

1  u  daj    1  be   modern    uaau    1-   slo'n    to  ai  kuovi 
edge   ;ia'e   and    slower    to    show     it.       this 
altnougu    his    pace   is    greater,    the    tax    on    Lis 
brain   and    body   heavier   than   was   dreamed    ot 
years  ago,   and'  the   amount    to    be   a   complish- 
.,1     leyuud    uiea  sure. 

Health  is  the  one  iudispeusable  acljur.cl  to 
this  twentieth  ceutury  activity.  Co  t'oel  youug 
a    man    must    I"'    well.      All    I  lie     irg  UlS    u 

1     must     perform    their    natural    functions 

Lse'gularly.  The  stomach  must  extrad  strength 
liMiu  meals  too  often  eaten  hastily.  The  livei 
1 1 1 1 1 - 1  sei  rete  its  1  sseul  Lai  fluid  and  u  ork  in 
iiuis  111    with    1  he   rest    of   the   digest  i\  e   sj 

there  is  no  time  for  ill  health,  uo  room   for 
Hie    unhealthy.      To    the    well    man    age    is    a 
tar-ofl    thing.     To   the   broken   down   dyspeptic 
.!■_■■    is    knocking    at    the    Uoor,    no    matter    how- 
ling    111     \  ear-     lie     Uiaj      I"'. 

1  learlj    1  be  ca  re   oJ      1  be     digi  stive     sj  stem 
should    i"'   tlie   firsl    consideration    with    us   all, 
1,, 1    upon    this    care    rests    1  be    \\ bole   structure 
Od     accomplishment.      1  u     keep     1  be    liver    ami 
Stomach   normal   is   to    prevent    a    tram    jl    1 

wdei  -    - \  astatiug     tu     bea  1 1  b    and    sptt  11  s 

Chat   lit'-,   h  hen   afflii  1 

worth    the    living    and    full  |jl    busi 

in'--   1-   impossible. 

L'o    I'armelee's    Vegetable    fills,    perhaps    as 
tu    uo   other    remedy,    will    be   given    creuil    by 
thousands    ql    grateful    users      tor      1 
repelling   good    hi 

i-armelee's  acl  geutlj  upon  the  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  1  he\  are  carefullj  com 
pounded  ol  mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  in- 
gredieuts  equally  efficacious  for  trouble  111 
un  digestive  tract,  and  their  use  is  never  al 
tended  by  those  distressing  results  usually 
Med    with    unreliable   preparations. 

At   this   season   of  the  year  tarinelee's    V'egi 
fills    will    be    found    particular!)     valu- 
able.    A-  spring   comes   on,   the   general   bodilj 
itioii    is   usually    at    its    lowest    ebb.     The 
bowels   gel    sluggish   aud    lazy,   and,   as   a   con- 
ice,    food    1-    retained    in   them,    term    1 
ii-,--   much   sickness   and   misery-     Vari- 
ous   disease    germs    attack    at    this    time,    and 
to   throw    them   off   a    health}    condition     if    the 
digestive  system   is  a   firsl    essential. 

S le   -  bould    lei    a    spring    go    b)    wil  doul 

hi    farmelee's    \  egeta  bh     fills   al    band 
tor    frequenl    use.      As    a    preventative,    as    well 

remedy,   their   value   has   1 u    proven   for 

many    years. 

They  can  be  had  From  dealers  everywhere  in 
25-cent    boxes    within    the    reach    nt    everybody. 

Prepared  only  oy  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,    Toronto. 


Fill  Your  Silo 

Quickly,   Economically    and 
Satisfactorily. 


WHEN  your  Corn  is  right  for  cutting,  the 
sooner  you  get  it  into  the  Silo  the  better. 
A  delay  of  a  few  days  may  result  in  your  Silo 
being  filled  with  tough,  woody  material  instead 
of  the  palatable  and  nutritious  silage  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  winter  ration  of  y   ur  cattle. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS 
"BLIZZARD"  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

is  a  Cutter  of  large  capacity,  intended  for  use  on 
large  farms  and  for  those  who  make  a  business 
of  cutting  for  others.  It  will  fill  a  Silo  quickly 
and  satisfactorily  and  will  be  found  thoroughly 
reliable  under  all  conditions. 

For  individual  use  we  have  a  smaller  size  on 
similar  lines.  With  either  Cutter  the  length  of 
cut  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  individual  preference  ; 
Feed  Rolls  can  be  instantly  stopped  or  reversed 
and  Gears  are  covered  by  shields,  ensuring  safety 
to  the  operator. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited. 

Head  Offices-  TORONTO.    CANADA. 


<%7=3 


Montreal, 


sir 


—  Branches  at  — 

Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 

Saskatoon, 
Yorkton,        Calgary, 

Edmonton. 
-  Agencies 

Everywhere  — 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable   Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

143149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE    ::    TORONTO 


DOES    your    present    income    permit   lyou    to    enjoy    all    the    ever)  da} 
luxuries,    an    occasional    vacation    trip,    a    new    watch,     bicycle,    or 
possibly    an    extra   fall   suit  ? 
We    are    anxious    to    appoint    a    capable    man    in    your    district    to    represent 
Fanner's   Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  ol  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  lor  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  ol  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured    from   the  very  start. 


FARMERS 


MAGAZINE 


■BMMHMHMBmi 
TWO   DOLLARS    A  YEAR 


TWENTY  CENTS   A  COPY 

OCTOBER.    1£>13 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD,     TORONTO. 
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^HERE   are   twenty- 
five   delightfully    re- 
freshing baths  in  a 
cake  of  Fairy  Soap. 
C  The  quality  of 


could  not  be  improved  if 

we  charged  double  the 

price;  we  would  merely 

add  expensive  perfumes, 

which  do  not  improve  the 

quality.    CThe  shape  of 

Fairy  Soap  is  oval,  and 

fits  the  hand.    Fairy  Soap 

always   floats   within   easy 

reach.   CBuy  Fairy  Soap, 

try  it  in  the  bath,  and  you'll 

never  be  without  it  again. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like 
Success 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Probably 
tew  preparations  similar  to  the  famous 
Dr.  Thomas'  Kclectrie  Oil  have  had  so 
little  advertising,  yet  certainly  no  similar 
preparation  has  even  approached  it  in 
magnitude  of  sales,  in  these  days  when 
advertising  is  the  usual  power  employed  for 
promoting  sales,  such  a  record  is  unique 
and  furnishes  a  glowing  testimonial  to 
the  remarkable  efficiency  of  this  sterling 
remedy- — a  remedy  so  penetrating,  sooth- 
ing and  healing,  that  its  fame  has  gone 
broadcast,  principally  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  its  sales  have  outstripped  by  far  every 
rival. 

Among  the  many  surprises  the 
proprietors  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eelectric  Oil 
got  was  to  find  that  it  was  also  a  cure  for 
ailments  and  injuries  of  horses  and  cattle. 
When  the  originator  of  this  healing  com 
bination  of  oils  put  the  result  of  his  study 
and  research  before  the  public  for  ap- 
'  proval,  he  had  only  the  treatment  of  hu- 
mans in  view  and  it  would  be  equally  a 
pleasureable  surprise  to  him  to  know  that 
his  famous  preparation  has  come  into  wide 
use  by  stockmen   all   over   the   country. 

Where  animals  develop  swellings  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eelectric  Oil  can  be  used  with  the 
confidence  that  it  will  allay  the  inflam- 
mation and  reduce  the  swelling.  It  has 
been  found  effective,  too,  in  the  treatment 
of  colic  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  pains  re- 
sulting from  indigestion.  These  are  some 
of  the  uses  of  Eelectric  Oil  in  the  farm 
yard  as  can  be  attested  by  those  who  have 
used  it  on  ailing  beasts  and  know  by 
practical  experience.  The  lower  order  of 
animals  suffer  from  the  same  disorders 
as  humans,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  is  the  matter  with  them;  but  in 
coughs  that  come  from  chill  and  with  in- 
juries and  sores  Eelectric  Oil  will  be  found 
a  remedy  superior  to  all  others.  Even  in 
the  poultry  yard  it  has  been  found  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  affections  of  the 
throat  that  so  often  appear  in  the  flock 
and  till  the  poultry  raiser  with  alarm.  So 
it  can  be  seen  that  this  wonderful  prepara- 
tion has  manifold  uses  in  all  of  which  it 
fills  a  place  that  no  other  Oil  can  hope  to 
gain. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eelectric  Oil  will  allay  pain 
in  man  or  beast  as  no  other  preparation 
will,  and  no  farmer,  stockman  or  house- 
hold should  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in  25  cent 
bottles. 

Prepared  only  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable  Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  TO-DAY 
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DOES    your  ^present    income    permit    you    to    enjoy    all    the    every-day 
luxuries,    an    occasional    vacation    trip,    a     new    watch,     bicycle,    or 
possibly  an   extra  fall  suit  ? 
We   are    anxious    to   appoint    a    capable    man    in    your   district    to    represent 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  ot  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured  from  the  very  start. 
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Raw  Furs 


FREE 


HALLAM'S   TRAPPERS'    GUIDS 

BOOK.  96  pages,  illustrated — printed  in 
French  or  English.  Game  Laws  revised  to 
date,  tells  you  how,  when  and  where  to  trap, 
bait  and  traps  to  use,  and  many  other 
valuable  facts  concerning  the  Raw  Fur  In- 
dustry, sent  absolutely  free  for  the 
asking. 


We  will  also  send  yon  free  for  the  asking,  Hallams  up* 
|to-the-minute  Raw  Fur  quotations  and  market  report. 

Over  100,000  Trappers  and  fur  collectors  all  over  Canada  send  us  their 
Raw  Furs  because  they  know  we  pay  highest  prices  and  do  all  we  claim — 
we  pay  express  or  mail  charges  on  shipments,  don't  charge  any  commission, 
and  send  money  same  day  Furs  are  received.  Ask  any  Trapper  who  has' 
shipped  to  us.  Indications  are  that  Fur  prices  will  be  extremely  high  this 
season.    We  will  send  you  price  lists,  tags,  envelopes,  etc.  free.  1008 


THE  LARGEST  IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 


Capital   Paid 

UP, 
$400,000.00 


JOHN  HALLAM  Limited 


111  Front  St.  East 
TORONTO 


FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE 


Each  pen  in  a  box  with 
filler  and  instructions 
complete. 


We  will  give  this  splendid  Fountain  Pen  free  of  all  charge  to  anyone  who  will  sell  fifteen  sets  of  our  beautiful  season,  greeting,  floral  and  other 
post  cards  at  10  cents  a  package  (6  beautiful  cards  in  each  set).  Send  us  your  name  and  we  send  you  the  cards  to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the 
money  ($1.50),  and  we  will  send  you  the  pen,  filler  and  instructions  free  of  charge. 


HOMER- WARREN  CO. 


Dept.  S 


TORONTO 


FIRST  ANNUAL 


National  Live  Stock,  Horticultural  and  Dairy  Show 

Exhibition  Park,  Toronto 

$30,000 
In  Prizes 


November  17th  to  22nd,  1913 

A  SPECIAL  SHOW 

IN 

EACH  DEPARTMENT. 

Prize  List  and  Information  Upon  Application  to 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  President.  A-  p-  WESTERVELT,  Manager. 

Room  502  Temple  Building,  Toronto.     Phone— Adelaide  3303 
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TI  7"E  will   mail,   postpaid,  for    fifteen  cents,  a  reproduction  of 
"  *     our  front  cover,  reprinted  without    any  lettering  on  heavy 
coated  paper,  suitable  for  framing.     This  makes  a  very  desirable 
picture  for  the  sitting  room  or  den. 
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The  big,  roomy  ash-pan  catches  all  ashes. 
The  handles  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  not  heat. 
Easily  removed  from  large  opening  without  dust 
or  ashes  falling  out  of  the  pan. 

Cleaning  the  flues  at  back  of  the  range  is 
both  simple  and  easy.  These  two  Pandora  features 
should  be  seen  before  you  purchase  your  range. 


LONDON 
TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 

VANCOUVER 

ST.  JOHN 

HAMILTON 

CALGARY 

SASKATOON 

EDMONTON 
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OES  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all  the  every-day 
luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new  watch,  bicycle,  or 
possibly  an  extra  fall  suit? 

We  are  anxious    to    appoint    a   capable  man    in    your    district    to    represent 

Farmer's  Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured  from  the  very  start. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


J.  BAYNE  MACLEAN. 

President 

JOSEPH  McGOEY.  B.A., 
Manager 
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F.  M.  CHAPMAN.  B.A., 

Man.  Editor 

ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN. 

Assoc.  Editor 


A  Talk  With  the  Editors 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure 
that  we  present  to  our  readers  this 
October  packet  of  farming  matters 
and    general   reading   matter. 

The  number  of  illustrations  that 
accompany  these  and  which  have 
cost  us  considerable  outlay  in  photo- 
graphs and  much  more  to  the  en- 
gravers, will,  we  are  sure,  prove  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  every 
subscriber.  These  are  finished 
articles  from  experts  and  as  such  can 
be  read  throughout  with  the  feeling 
that  the  readers  are  getting  some  real 
experience  and  information  and 
therein  does  not  have  to  wade 
through  columns  of  useless  ex- 
periences that  do  not  count  for  much 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  farm 
reading. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  everyone 
will  be  intensely  interested  in  every 
article.  Human  nature  is  not  built 
that  way.  One  man  will  appreciate 
how  Nixon  makes  money  out  of 
hogs  or  how  Culver  coins  beans  into 
money.  Another  will  think  Ab- 
bott 's  railway  taxation  article  the 
best  that  can  be  said.  Still  another 
will  find  in  Drury's  indictment  of 
partyism  just  the  correct  thing, 
while  the  story  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  or  that  of  the  Trout  Pond 
or  that  of  the  Canadian  Exhibition 
will  interest  another. 

In  any  case  there  is  always  some- 
thing for  someone  and  when  one 
good  thing  attracts,  it  is  well  worth 
the  attention  and  time.  When  these  ' 
articles  can  be  referred  to  at  any 
time  by  reference  to  back  numbers 
on  his  library  shelves,  the  worth  of 
the  whole  magazine  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  careful  farmer. 

Home  lovers  will  be  especially  de- 
lighted with  the  articles  on  Serving 
Meat,  written  by  our  "Western  cor- 
respondent, that  on  Farm  Libraries, 
Bulb  Planting,  Old  Fashioned 
Thanksgivings,  etc.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  the  whole  magazine 
which  fact  speaks  louder  than  words 
for  the  success  that  the  magazine  is 
meeting  with   throughout  Canada. 

The  story  features  are  not  the 
least  attractive  to  many  readers. 
These  are  wholesome,  healthful  and 
satisfying. 

In  fact  every  side  of  farm  life  is 
enlisted  in  our  sympathy  and  as  the 
farm  has  been  the  home  of  the 
editors  in  the  past  and  is  still  where 
their  happiest  moments  are  spent, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  The  Farm- 
er's Magazine  is  one  of  sympathetic, 
helpful,  and  rural  life  improvement. 

We  want  to  hear  from  you  in  a 
personal  letter  telling  us  something 
about  your  work  or  your  apprecia- 
tion or  asking:  some  question  which 
will  be  cheerfully  answered  in  tho 
pages  of  the  magazine.  Address  the 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  Farmer's 
Magazine,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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What  November  Will  Tell 

The  November  Farmer's  promises 
to  be  a  bright  one.  From  cover  to 
cover  there  will  be  a  delightful  ex- 
ploration for  the  man  on  the  farm 
who  comes  in  at  night  to  indulge  in 
an  hour 's  reading  from  his  favorite 
magazine  beside  the  evening  lamp. 

Farm  Revenues. — A  story  of  a 
young  farmer  who  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  why  so  many  young  men, 
after  being  educated  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  drift  away  from  the 
farm.  His  findings  are  particularly 
interesting. 

Feeding  Steers  for  Beef. — How  the 
U.  S.  market  opens  up  to  Canadian 
feeders  by  the  Democratic  lowering 
of  tariff  walls.  Are  we  going  to 
make  more  money  from  our  pastures'? 
How  the  U.  S.  farmer  has  been  doing 
it  is  a  subject  of  a  special  article  by 
one  who  knows.  It  will  be  illustrat- 
ed throughout. 

The  Apple  Situation  in  Canada. — 
The  third  and  last  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Justus  Miller,  who  writeu 
in  this  issue  about  Thornton's  Dried 
Apple  Pie.  You  will  want  to  see  his 
concluding  article. 

House  Plants  for  Winter.  —  What 
plants  can  be  the  most  successfully 
raised  indoors  through  the  long  win- 
ter months  in  Canada.  This  story  is 
told  by  the  late  editor  of  Suburban 
Life,  and  is  illustrated. 

How  to  Use  and  Cut  Up  Beef. — 
A  special  article,  well  illustrated, 
will  carry  the  information  that  is 
needed  by  every  housewife  and  farm- 
er who  belongs  to  the  beef  ring.  It 
tells  how  to  utilize  all  the  cuts  of 
meat  and  how  to  attractively  serve 
up  the  cheaper  cuts.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
due  to  the  demand  for  sirloin  when 
a  chuck  roast  would  do  and  be  even 
more  palatable. 

My  Fun  for  the  Coming  Winter. — 

How  the  young  people  and  the  older 
ones  as  well  on  the  farms  of  Canada 
are  going  to  enjoy  the  winter  months 
socially.  In  public  meetings,  social 
gatherings,  home  parties,  Women's 
Institute  work,  Farmers'  clubs, 
Grange  work,  etc.,  there  is  a  vast 
field  of  sociability.  A  staff  article 
deals  with  this  situation  in  a  most 
suggestive  way. 

Have  You  a  Baby?  or  is  he  now  a 
big  hoy  or  she  a  big  girl?  We  want 
a  picture  for  the  Christmas  Farmer's. 
You  will  not  be  too  late  if  you  mail 
it  now.  We  will  return  the  photo  if 
you  wish.  Special  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  Children 's  section  in  each 
issue.  The  Young  Canadian  Yeoman- 
ry, which  starts  in  the  October  issue, 
is  a  sample  of  what  is  coming  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  children's 
letters,  drawings,  and  stories  will 
make  the  Farmer's  Magazine  more 
than  welcome  in  every  home. 
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A  Post  Card  Will  Bring  You  Our 
Magnificent  Fashion  Plates  and 
Stylish  High-Class  Samples — 
FREE  of  All  Charges. 


J  Scotland  Wootcta  Mills  C°limi ted. 
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The  Scotland  Woolen  Mills  is  recognized  as  the  leading  tailoring  concern  in  the  world.  Its  enormous  business  is  founded  upon  Eeliability. 
The  Scotland  Woolen  Mills  turns  out  hundreds  of  suits  a  week,  and  every  suit  is  guaranteed  satisfactory.  When  you  order  a  suit  from  the 
Scotland  Woolen  Mills  you  get  a  superb  cosmopolitan  suit,  made  in  the  latest  New  York  or  London  Styles,  a  suit  made  from  all  wool 
material.  The  Samples  that  we  are  offering  you  free  are  specially  selected  for  their  beauty  and  quality — they  are  equal  to  anything  carried 
by  commercial  travellers.  Made  at  the  Scotland  Woolen  Mills  and  supplied  direct  to  you — from  mill  to  wearer.  The  fashion  plates  are  full 
sized  and  equal  to  anything  shown  in  high  class,  up-to-date  tailor  shops.  These,  together  with  our  self -measuring  chart,  which  is  the  most 
simple  self-measuring  method  ever  invented,  are  all  sent  to  you  free  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  whatever.  We  do  this  to  get 
you  acquainted  with  the  most  reliable  and  largest  mail  order  business  in  Canada,  a  business  built  entirely  upon  the  satisfaction  of  our 
customers  and  the  reliability  of  our  goods.  Examine  our  samples.  Note  our  beautiful  up-to-date  styles,  and  remember  that  we  fit  you 
just  the  same  as  if  you  paid  a  personal  visit.    To  have  a  Scotland  Woolen  Mill's  Suit  is  to  be  well  dressed — stylishly  dressed. 

Write  us  to-day  for  these  beautiful  samples  and  handsome  fashion  plates,  together    with    our    self-measuring    ehart — the    easiest    self-measuring    chart    In 

the    world — all    free — without    any    obligation    on    your    part.      Send    a   posteard  to-day. 


LIMITED- 


In  a  recent  advertise  mint  our  suits  were  advertised  at  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  out  our  suits  have 
become  so  popular  and  so  v>ell  known  as  being  $15,  no  more,  no  less,  that  we  have  decided  to  let  the  price  stand  rather  than  lose  the  good  will  of  our 
customers.     We  will  continue  to  give  the  same  value — the  best  in  Canada. 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Dept.  C,  139  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Branches  Throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States 


Absolute  Dispersion  Sale 

High  Class  Shorthorns 


AT 

MYRTLE  STATION,  ONT. 

On  Thursday,  October  16th,  1913. 

(On  Main  Line  C.P.R.  Beside  the  Station.) 

MR.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  Live  Stock  Commissioner  for  Canada,  has  decided  to  move 
to  Ottawa,  and  consequently  he  will  sell  his  entire  herd  of  35  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  Shorthorn  Cattle,  absolutely  without  reserve.  This  herd  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime.  Breeding  high-class  in  quality,  type,  breeding  and  individual  merit,  Thirty- 
one  females  and  lour  young  bulls.  Such  blood  lines  as  Jilts,  Miss  Ramsdens,  Duchess 
of  Gloucesters,  and  Crimson  Flowers,  while  four  are  daughters  of  Imp.  Queen  of 
Sunshine  out  of  King's  Guard,  bred  in  the  Royal  Herd  of  the  late  King  Edward. 
Many  of  these  are  excellent  milkers. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  high  class  Clydesdales,  one  registered  Hackney  mare 
and  a  full  line  of  farm  implements. 

Terms  :  Cash,  or  12  months  on  approved  paper  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
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LUNCH  AT  1 1  a.m. 


SALE  AT  12  SHARP. 


Auctioneers:  CAPT.  T.  E.  ROBSON,  London,  Ont.,  and  WM.  MAW,  Whitby,  Ont. 
CATALOGUE  FURNISHED  ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  SALE. 
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Turning  Hogs  Into  Dollars 

How  a  Successful  Ontario  Farmer  Makes  $10  a  Hog  Clear  Profit 


Talk  with  the  average  general  or 
"mixed"  farmer  nowadays  about  the 
money  in  hog-raising  and  he  will  turn 
a  fishy  eye  on  you  and  look  wise.  But 
is  he  so  wise  after  all? 

Hogs  have  been  selling  lately  at  well 
over  $9.00  a  cwt.  There  seem  to  be 
very  few  hogs  in  the  country.  Our  ex- 
ports of  bacon  are  fast  reaching  the 
vanishing  point.  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
"  mixed  "  farmer  has  gotten  a  hunch 
against  swine.  He  has  taken  this  atti- 
tude not  without  reason. 

Years  ago  when  everyone  was  raising 
and  fattening  swine  the  price  was  ex- 
ceedingly unstable.  There  was  but 
very  little  certainty  about  the  business. 
One  could  not  be  sure  whether  or  not 
he  would  reap  a  profit  or  a  loss  from 
his  pigs  and  after  a  few  seasons  of  drops 
in  prices,  when  he  could  not  for  his  life 
see  any  reason  for  the  drops,  the  aver- 
age farmer  became  discouraged  and  he 


By  C.  C.  NIXON 


Editor's  Note. — There  is  a  peculiar 
fascination  in  live  stock  farming, 
especially  so,  for  any  one  who  has  been 
in  it.  That  is  one  reason  why  this 
article  has  appealed  quite  strongly  to 
us  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Farmer 's 
Magazine.  Some  time  ago  we  had  an 
article  on  A  $1,700  Salary  From  Pigs, 
which  was  disputed  by  some  readers  as 
impossible  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  feed.  In  that  case  the  writer 
claimed  that  he  was  correct.  In  this 
case  the  facts  of  feeding  and  returns  are 
so  clearly  set  forth  that  very  few  can 
disagree  with  the  article.  When  pure 
bred  hogs  are  raised  at  the  same  time 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
double  this  income  from  hogs.  Any 
readers  who  can  detail  practical  ex- 
periences of  their  own  will  confer  a 
favor  on  the  magazine  by  sending  in 
these  for  publication. 


simply  gave  up  swine.  He  blamed  the 
packers  for  the  entire  situation.  The 
packers  were  in  a  measure  guilty,  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  not  by  any  means 
guilty  to  the  extent  the  farmers  im- 
agined. 

This  question  has  been  fairly  well  dis- 
cussed and  threshed  out  from  time  to 
time  in  the  agricultural  press  until  al- 
most everyone  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  hogs  simply  do  not  pay  and 
are  not  worth  bothering  with.  But  here 
is  where  the  big  mistake  has  come  in. 

MAKING  GOOD   PROFITS   ON   HOGS. 

A  goodly  number  of  mixed  farmers 
are  yet  raising  hogs  and  are  making  a 
good  profit  on  them.  There  is  some 
secret  or  knack  about  the  business 
which  these  fanners  evidently  have  and 
which  the  others  have  not. 

Recently  I  met  in  with  an  Ontario 
farmer  who  is  still  raising  pigs  and  is 
apparently  making  a  good  profit  on 
them.  The  opportunity  offered  to  study 


The  stock  pens  and  secure  yards  around  the  farmsteads  of  England  and  Scotland  will  be  noted  in   this  picture. 
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his  methods  which  I  did.  I  found  his 
general  scheme  of  feding  and  manage- 
ment typical  of  other  good  swine  feed- 
ers with  whom  I  have  talked  in  recent 
years. 

GROWING  VS.  FATTENING  METHODS. 

In  general  his  plan  is  to  grow  the 
hog  rather  than  to  force  and  fatten 
him  right  from  the  start.  Years  ago 
when  hogs  were  most  popular  he  fav- 
ored the  forcing  plan.  He  raised  his 
swine — of  the  bacon  type — crosses  of 
Yorkshire,  Tamworth,  and  Berkshire, 
as  he  favored  from  time  to  time — to  the 
200-lb.  weight  in  six  months.  Once  he 
got  some  there  in  a  little  less  than  five 
and  a  half  months.  Shortly  after  that 
time  he  had  a  lot  of  Tamworth  crosses 
in  his  pens.  He  had  not  had  previous 
experience  with  Tamworths  and  first 
thing  when  winter  set  in  he  found  him- 
self with  a  big  percentage  of  crippled 
pigs  on  his  hands  and  a  big  loss  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  He  then  changed 
his  methods  of  feeding.  Later  he  found 
his  new  plans  of  management  adapted 
to  raising  hogs  at  a  profit  no  matter 
what  the  market  chanced  to  be. 

Briefly  his  plan  is  to  give  the  swine 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  months, 
if  necessary ;  growing  it  rather  than  fat- 
tening it  in  the  early  months;  feeding 
it  less  grain  than  of  old  and  utilizing 
more  and  more  mangels,  green  feed  and 
by-products  from  the  dairy  —  in  his 
case  chiefly  skim-milk,  which  is  given 


Flatt's  championship  Yorkshire  white  sow  at 

Toronto,  for  three   successive   years. 

Her  weight  is  1,060  pounds. 

mainly   to  the  younger  pigs,  and  for 
them  seems  almost  indispensable. 

ECONOMIZING  ON  FEED. 

Even  after  the  hogs  reach  a  weight 
of  125  to  1,245  lbs.,  when  he  puts  them 
up  in  closed  pens  to  finish  he  feeds  them 
green  feed  in  season— clover,  alfalfa, 
rape,  or  green  corn,  and  in  winter  man- 
gels and  sugar  beets.  He  finds  that 
these  green  feeds  are  relished  by  the 
fattening  hogs,  and  he  believes  they 
aid  digestion  and  enable  the  hogs  to 
make  better  use  of  the  expensive  solid 
grain  feed,  which,  of  course,  in  that 
latter  stage  of  finishing  is  their  main 
ration. 

For  the  younger  swine  two  paddocks, 
of  an  acre  or  a  little  more  each,  are  pro- 


The  Berkshire  is  a  good  rustler   and  always  looks  fat  and  happy. 


vided  as  runs.  There  is  also  an  orchard 
available.  Between  these  three  the 
swine  are  changed  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  season  and  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  them.  He  en- 
deavours to  have  one  paddock  in  alfalfa 
and  another  in  rape.  In  the  orchard, 
which  is  not  turned  until  after  mid- 
summer, there  is  a  fresh  bite  from  the 
cover  crop  and  the  fallen  wormy  apples. 

YOUNGER  PIGS  RUN   OUTSIDE. 

Shortly  after  the  pigs  are  weaned 
they  are  allowed  to  run  outside.  They 
always  have  access  to  the  pens,  the  pad- 
docks being  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
this,  and  three  times  a  day  they  come 
to  the  pens  for  feed  and  water."  Slats 
are  nailed  on  to  the  doorways  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  grade  the  pigs  into  sizes 
in  each  pen,  so  that  they  will  all  get  a 
fair  show  at  the  troughs. 

The  ration  for  these  younger  pips 
is  one  of  oats  and  barley  chop  and 
bran,  and  for  the  youngest  ones,  mid- 
dlings are  added.  The  ration  is  not 
compounded  under  any  specified  rule. 
It  is  mixed  in  varying  quantities,  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  prices  pre- 
vailing for  the  various  grains  and  mill 
feeds.  The  barley,  which  is  most 
largely  grown  on  this  farm,  usually 
predominates.  The  oats  are  added 
mainly  to  lighten  the  barley  for  the 
younger  pigs,  and  never  approximate 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Bran  is  mixed  in  usually  to  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  bulk,  and  the  bran  and 
middlings  for  the  youngest  pigs  is 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

VARYING   RATIONS    WITH    PRICES. 

When  barley  is  high  in  price,  or  is 
sold  for  seed  purposes,  its  place  is  sub- 
stituted by  American  corn,  when  it  can 
be  gotten  at  a  price  thai  makes  it  worth 
while. 

The  younger  pigs  are  fed  rather 
liberally  three  times  a  day.  The 
"  shoots  "  of  fair  size  are  fed  more  spar- 


ECONOMICAL    FEEDING    OF    SOWS. 

At  all  times,  save  when  close  to  far 
rowing  and  while  suckling  their  youn_ 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  he  allows  them 
the  largest  of  liberty.  In  the  warmer 
seasons  they  run  out  on  the  paddocks, 
and  must  get  most  of  their  living  there. 
They  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  pen 

(Continued  on  pag>e  62.) 


ingly,  though  not  stinted,  the  idea 
being  that  they  can  make  fair  use  of 
what  is  available  for  them  outside. 

HOGS  READY  FOR  FINISHING. 

When  the  hogs  are  put  up  finally  to 
fatten  they  have  big  strong  frames, 
rugged  constitutions,  and  keen  appet- 
ites. They  are  given  a  heavy  ration, 
mainly  of  barley  chop,  and  when  prices 
are  attractive  on  American  corn  it  is 
added.  Care  is,  of  course,  exercised  to 
keep  the  hogs  doing  well  and  not  be 
forced  off  their  feed.  The  green  stuff 
or  the  mangels  supplied  even  at  this 
stage,  as  mentioned  before  in  this 
article,   acts  as  a  regulator,   and   is  of 


The  champion  large  white  sow  at  the  High- 
land  Show,   Paisley. 

greater  value  than  might  at  first  ap- 
pear. 

This  farmer,  as  may  be  supposed, 
raises  his  own  pigs.  He  manages  his 
breeding  sows  in  a  very  economical 
manner,  and  he  enjoys  fair  success  with 
them. 
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The  Taxes  Our  Railways  Pay 

A  Comparison  Made  Between  Farm  Lands  and  Railway  Properties 

in  Canada  and  the  United  States 


The  question  of  railway  taxation  is 
not  a  new  one  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Pettypiece,  then  representative  of  East 
Lambton  in  the  Legislature,  made  a 
number  of  speeches  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  and  country.  These  ad- 
dresses, based  as  they  were  on  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the  statistics  bearing 
on  the  case,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention throughout  the  Province.  The 
old  Farmers'  Association  and  later  on 
the  Grange  also,  gave  considerable 
time  and  consideration  to  the  matter. 
Nor  were  these  efforts  altogether  in 
vain,  as  a  substantial  increase  has  been 
made  in  the  Provincial  taxation  on 
railways  and  provision  made  for  the 
handing  over  by  the  Province  to  the 
municipalities  of  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  municipalities  of  Ontario 
have  received  from  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  close  to  $100,000  a  year 
from  this  source.  That  is  wholly  new 
revenue  for  the  municipalities.  It 
represents  a  substantial  gain  resulting 
from  the  agitation  which  has  been  car- 
ried on. 

Even  yet,  however,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently shown,  railways  are  not  taxed  to 
anything  like  the  extent  they  should 
be  and  lately  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  the  agitation  for  a  more  equitable 
levy.  The  initiative  has  been  taken  in 
this  case  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Philip,  Reeve  of 
the  township  of  Egremont  in  the 
County  of  Grey.  Mr.  Philip  about  a 
year  ago  brought  the  matter  before  the 
attention  of  his  County  Council  and, 
as  a  result  of  persistent  effort  on  his 
part,  other  County  Councils  have  taken 
the  matter  up  and  delegates  from  these 
Councils  are  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall, 
Toronto,  this  month  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  taxation  than  now  exists. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  present 
levies  made  upon  railways  are  not  suffi- 
cient a  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  railways  and  farm 
property  respectively  will  be  in  order. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  township 
councils  of  the  Province,  from  tax- 
ation, in  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available  was  roughly  $7,250,000. 
Not,  all  of  the  sum  was  collected  from 
farm  property.  Part  of  it  represented 
rates  on  property  in  little  roadside  vil- 
lages. It  is  safe  to  say.  however,  that 
the    amount    collected    in    taxation    on 
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Editor's  Note. — A  convention  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario  is  being  held  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  this  month  to  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  re-adjustment  of 
railway  taxes  as  far  as  the  municipali- 
ties are  concerned.  In  order  that  the 
people  concerned  may  have  definite 
opinions  on  the  situation  this  article  has 
been  taken  up.  Eailways  are  a  feature 
of  modern  civilization  to  such  an  extent 
that  much  of  the  development  of  the 
country  depends  upon  them.  Every 
reader  will  desire  that  the  railways  be 
given  every  opportunity  for  the  serving 
of  the  public  and  making  of  reason- 
able dividends  from  their  property. 
If  there  are  corporations  seeking  to 
gain  special  favors  that  are  not  extend- 
ed to  the  farmers  and  others,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  some  re-adjustment  be 
made.  The  article  is  written  by  a  well- 
known  writer  of  economics. 


farm  property  alone  last  year  was  not 
less  than  $6,000,000.  The  amount 
collected  in  taxation  from  railway 
property  in  Ontario  in  the  same  year 
was  less  than  one  million  dollars,  or 
under  one-sixth  the  amount  collected 
in  taxation  upon  farm  property.  The 
value  of  all  railway  property  in  Can- 
ada, as  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds, 
is  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Of  the  total  mileage  of  rail- 
ways in  the  Dominion  nearly  one-third 
is  located  in  Ontario.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
therefore,  that  one-third  of  the  value 
of  all  the  railway  property  in  the  Do- 
minion, or  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars' worth,  is  situated  in  this  Province. 
The  value  of  all  the  farm  property  in 
Ontario,  land,  buildings,  implements, 
and  livestock,  is  estimated  in  round 
figures  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries  at 
$1,300,000,000.  In  other  words  the 
railway  property  in  the  Province  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  the  value  placed  on  all  the  farm 
property  of  the  Province.  Still,  the 
tax  on  railway  property  is  less  than 
one-sixth  that  levied  on  the  property  of 
farmers.  It  is  clearly  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  railway  property  is  I  axed  at 
a  very  much  lower  rate,  according  to 
value,  than  is  farm  property. 

Let  us  take  another  comparison — 
one  based  on  ability  to  pay.  The  total 
earnings  of  railways  in  all  Canada  in 
1012    amounted    to    nearly    $220,000.- 


000.  At  least  one-third  of  these  earn- 
ings, or  say,  $73,000,000  were  derived 
from  traffic  in  this  Province.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  field  crops  of  the  Prov- 
ince, in  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  was  some  $175,000,000. 
Add  to  this  further  the  returns  obtain- 
ed from  turning  these  crops  into  meat 
and  dairy  products,  together  with  the 
fruit  crops  of  the  Province,  etc.,  and 
we  have  possibly  forty  millions  more. 
In  other  words  the  total  income  from 
farm  property  in  the  Province  is  less 
than  three  times  that  derived  from 
railway  property.  Still  farm  property 
is  taxed  more  than  six  times  as  much 
as  railway  property.  Again  the  un- 
fairness is  so  clear  that  it  need  not  fur- 
ther be  enlarged  upon. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  compar- 
ison— one  between  railway  taxation 
here  and  in  the  United  States.  In  On- 
tario taxation  figures  out,  on  a  mileage 
basis,  at  some  112  per  mile.  In  the 
United  States,  in  1910,  the  average  rate 
per  mile  was  431.  Of  course  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  compare  the  one  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  with  the  whole  United 
States.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  make 
comparison  between  Ontario  and  indi- 
vidual States. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  State  in  the  whole  Union 
wherein  the  rate  of  taxation  on  rail- 
way property  is  as  low  as  it  is  with  us. 
The  nearest  approach  is  made  by  Ari- 
zona, a  State  peopled  largely  by  Mexi- 
cans and  with  sage  brush  as  its  most 
notable  product.  But  even  in  Ari- 
zona, where  railway  earnings  cannot 
begin  to  compare  with  those  derived 
from  Ontario's  fat  acres,  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  nearly  $50  per  mile  higher 
than  it  is  here. 

In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  the  population  is  represented  by 
the  same  admixture  as  a  once  popular 
beverage,  half  and  half,  one-half  col- 
ored and  the  other  half  largely  "poor 
white,"  the  rate  of  railway  taxation  per 
mile  is  almost  double  that  imposed 
here.  In  North  Dakota,  the  name  of 
which  is  chiefly  associated  with  bliz- 
zards, the  rate  per  mile  is  three  times 
what  is  here.  In  Minnesota,  the  scene 
of  Indian  massacres  within  the  recol- 
lection of  a  good  many,  the  rate  is  more 
than  four  times  that  prevailing  in  On- 
tario. 

Let  us  bring  the  comparison  a  little 
nearer  home.     The  State  of  Michigan 
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is  fairly  comparable  with  Ontario.  Its 
population  of  2,800,000,  is  only  some 
300,000  more  than  that  of  Ontario.  It 
has  less  than  9,000  miles  of  railway, 
only  a  few  hundred  more  than  this 
Province.  In  city  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment it  is  about  on  a  level  with 
us.  Railway  earnings  per  mile  there 
are  about  even  with  earnings  here — 
approximately  $15,000  per  mile.  How 
about  taxation  in  the  two  cases?  In 
1910,  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
miles  of  railway  in  Michigan  paid  over 
$4,000,000  in  taxes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$469  per  mile.  .  In  1912  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
Ontario  paid  $970,000  in  taxation  or 
at  the  rate  of  $112  per  mile. 

Take  two  other  border  States  for 
purposes  of  comparison — Vermont  and 
Maine.  These  two  States  are  not  any- 
where near  on  an  equality  with  On- 
tario. They  are  both  small  in  area, 
both  are  largely  rocky  and  barren. 
One  of  them,  Vermont,  is  not,  like  On- 
tario, a  link  in  the  great  international 
railway  systems  of  railway  uniting 
East  and  West.  The  whole  population 
of  Vermont  is  less  than  that  of  Tor- 
onto alone  while  the  population  of 
Maine  is  less  than  double  that  of  On- 
tario's capital  city.  In  Ontario,  as  al- 
ready stated,  gross  earnings  of  railways 
run  about  $15,000  per  mile.  In  Maine 
one  short  stretch  of  railway  earns  an 
average  of  $19,658  per  mile.  On  the 
other  roads  in  the  State  earnings  run 
from  $9,579  per  mile  down  to  $442. 
The  average  is  less  than  $5,000  per 
mile.  In  that  State  railways  pay  $301 
per  mile  in  taxes  or  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  paid  here.  In  Vermont 
the  highest  earnings  are  a  little  over 
$20,000  per  mile.  This  is  on  24  miles 
of  road.  On  the  other  lines  in  the 
State  earnings  range  from  $14,375, 
down  to  $1,418.  In  that  State  the 
average  tax  is  $251  per  mile,  consider- 
ably over  double  what  it  is  here,  where 
earnings  are  so  much  greater. 

The  most  notable  fact  in  this  whole 
matter  is  that  Canadian  railways,  with 
parts  of  their  systems  in  the  United 
States,  pay  on  their  American  connec- 
tions, where  earnings  are  in  many  cases 
less  than  in  this  Province,  a  great  deal 
more  in  taxation  than  they  pay  in  On- 
tario. Take  the  Grand  Trunk  in 
Maine  for  example.  That  line  is  cred- 
ited with  receipts  from  operation  of 
$9,579  per  mile  on  a  little  less  than  00 
miles  of  line  in  Maine.  On  that  section 
it  pays  $47,000  in  taxation,  or  at  the 
rate  of  over  $500  per  mile,  nearly  five 
times  the  average  rate  in  Ontario  where 
earnings  are  so  much  greater.  The 
Canadian  Pacific,  on  233  miles  in 
Maine,  pays  over  $111,000,  in  taxes,  or 
nearly  $500  per  mile.  The  same  com- 
pany, according  to  American  returns, 
has  a  revenue  of  $24,000,000,   on   its 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  line.  The  mileage  operated  by 
this  branch  of  its  system,  according  to 
the  same  returns  is  3,500.  This  makes 
the  earnings  $7,000  per  mile.  The 
total  tax  bill  of  this  Minneapolis-Soo 
line  amounts  to  $908,000,  only  some 
$60,000  less  than  the  taxes  paid  on  all 
railways  in  the  whole  Province  of  On- 
tario. The  average  rate  of  taxes  in 
this  case  is  nearly  $260  per  mile,  very 
much  over  double  the  rate  paid  in  On- 
tario where  average  earnings  on  all 
lines  are  some  $15,000  per  mile. 

There  is  still  another  fact  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  In  the  United 
States  the  practice  of  railway  bonusing 
is  practically  unknown.  Here  that 
vicious  system  is  still  in  full  flower. 
According  to  the  latest  Dominion  rail- 
way statistics  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  given  154,000,000,  in  cash 
towards  railway  building.  The  various 
Provincial  Governments  have  contri- 
buted $36,000,000,  more.  The  muni- 
cipalities have  piled  $18,000,000  on 
top  of  this.  Dominion  statistics  show 
land  grants  made  to  railways  by  the 
various  governments  aggregating  56,- 
000.000  acres.  Nor  is  this  all/  The 
same  statistics  further  show  that  the 
bonds  of  railway  companies  have  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  various  Provincial  Govern- 
ments to  the  extent  of  $245,000,000. 
The  land  grants,  valuing  the  land  at 
$4  per  acre,  about  one-third  the  price 
a  good  deal  of  the  land  has  been  sold 
for  by  the  recipients  of  these  grants, 
come  to  rather  more  than  another 
$200,000,000.  but  call  it  $200,000,000. 
Add  on  the  guarantee  and  we  have  a 
grand  aggregate  of  $645,000,000,  in 
cash,  land  and  endorsed  notes.  This 
represents  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  railway  property  in  Canada 
as  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds.  We 
put  up  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, permit  private  interests  to 
either  in  all  the  profits  from  the  roads 
when  constructed,  and  then  allow  these 
same  private  interests  to  escape  with  a 
rate  of  taxation  which  bears  no  com- 
parison with  the  rates  on  private  prop- 
erty in  Ontario  or  with  railway  prop- 
erty in  adjoining  States  where  condi- 
tions are  at  all  similar  to  those  existing 
here. 

The  demand  for  a  readjustment  in 
rates  is,  therefore,  imperative.  It  is 
well  that  the  municipalities  are  moving 
in  this  matter  of  readjustment  because 
the  municipalities  have  a  very  special 
interest  in  the  case.  As  a  result  of  agit- 
tation  which  has  already  taken  place 
municipal  treasuries  have,  as  shown 
early  in  this  article,  received  a  consid- 
erable revenue  which  they  would  not 
have  received  otherwise.  Much  more 
ought  to  be  received  from  the  same 
source  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  local 


public  needs.  In  Michigan,  where 
railways  pay  $4,000,000,  in  taxation, 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
so  received  appears  to  go  for  school 
purposes.  The  law  of  that  State  pro- 
vides that  the  revenue  derived  from 
railway  taxation  shall  be  applied  in 
paying  interest  upon  primary  school, 
university  and  other  educational  debts 
and  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
State  debt,  until  the  State  debt,  other 
than  that  due  to  educational  purposes, 
is  extinguished.  After  that  the  tax  is 
to  be  applied  to  primary  school  pur- 
poses. If  railways  were  taxed  here  as 
they  are  taxed  in  Michigan,  and  the 
revenue  so  derived  were  applied  to  local 
purposes,  sufficient  funds  would  be 
available  to  solve  at  once  both  the  rural 
school  and  rural  road  problems. 

® 


OCTOBER 

By  BLISS  CARMAN 

Once  I  walked  the  world  enchanted 
Through       the     scented    woods     of 
Spring, 

Hand  in  hand  with  Love,  in  rapture 
Just  to  hear  a  bluebird  sing. 

Now  the  lonely  winds  of  autumn 
Moan  about  my  gusty  eaves, 

As  I  sit  beside  the  fire 

Listening  to  the  flying  leaves. 

As  the  dying  embers  settle 
And  the  twilight  falls  apace, 

Through  the  gloom  I  see  a  vision 
Full  of  ardor,  full  of  grace. 

When  the  Architect  of  Beauty 
Breathed  the  lyric  soul  in  man, 

Lo,  the  being  that  He  fashioned 
Was  of  such  a  mould  and  plan. 

Bravely  through  the  deepening  shadows 
Moves  that  figure  half  divine, 

With  its  tenderness  of  bearing, 
With  its  dignity  of  line. 

Eyes  more  wonderful  than  evening 
With  the  new  moon  on  the  hill, 

Mouth  with  traces  of  God's  humor 
In  its  corners  lurking  still. 

Ah,  she  smiles,  earth's  tender-hearted; 

Lays  a  hand  upon  my  brow ; 
Rests  this  head  upon  Love's  bosom ! 

Surely,  it  is  April  now! 

— Smart  Set. 


-®- 


A  Perfect  Example. 

"When  Mark  Twain  was  a  boy  at  school 
in  Hannibal,"  said  a  veteran  Missourian, 
"the  schoolmaster  once  set  the  class  to 
writing  a  composition  on  'The  Result  of 
Laziness.' 

hour,  handed  in  as  his  composition  a  blank 
slate." 

"Young  Clemens,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
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No  Cranks  On  This  Farm 

A  Water  Power  Equipment  That  Runs  a  Big  Farm 


:'The  romantic  mill-stream  or  even 
a  small  spring  or  brook  provided  with 
a  constant  flow,  when  dammed  up  and 
led  through  a  water-wheel  will  work 
twenty-lfour  hours  a  day  on  a  zero 
salary."  This  is  not  at  all  a  new 
theory,  but  we  seldom  find  it  demon- 
strated so  thoroughly  as  it  is  on  an 
Ontario  farm  in  Halton  County  where 
the  owner,  Adam  Alexander,  practi- 
cally invented  and  installed  the  entire 
system   himself. 

Lying  in  a  rather  hilly  district,  the 
east  side  of  the  farm  runs  up  against 
a  limestone  mountain.  Here  are 
springs  that  evidently  never  fail.  These 
were  dammed  up  and  from  this  pond, 
four-inch  pipe  was  laid  to  carry  water 
for  developing  the  power,  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  supply  for  the  house, 
the  stock,  and  for  watering  the  garden. 
The  elevation  of  the  spring  gives  a 
drop  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
or  about  fifty  pounds  pressure.  Nine 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  of  pip- 
ing was  laid,  and  although  this  had  to 
be  carried  through  under  a  railroad 
track  which  crosses  the  farm  the  initial 
cost  of  installation  was  only  $200  for 
piping  and  $85  for  the  wheel.  The 
work  was  all  done  without  any  extra 
help,  and  during  fourteen  years  of 
operation  the  cost  of  repairs  has 
amounted  to  two-dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents. 

A  WATER  MOTOR. 

The  water  wheel,  (it  is  properly  a 
water  motor,  and  can  be  controlled  to 
any  speed  desired),  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  barn,  and  the  pulleys  that  run 
the  various  machines  are  on  a  shaft 
running  along  the  ceiling  above  the 
wheel.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  machin- 
ery, the  dotted  lines  indicating  the  di- 
rection of  the  belts  from  the  different 
pulleys  to  the  machines.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  is  most  convenient  and 
shows  rare  ingenuity  and  forethought 
in  every  particular.  The  part  of  the 
basement  given  to  the  purpose  is  di- 
vided into  three  apartments.  In  the 
centre  are  the  power  wheel  with  the 
shaft  and  pulleys,  the  cream  separator 
and  the  emery  stone.  At  the  right  a 
cement  partition  from,  the  floor  to  ceil- 
ing separates  these  completely  from 
the  root  pulper,  just  back  of  which  is  a 
door  opening  into  the  root  house.  On 
the  left  a  cement  partition  five  feet 
high  runs  between  the  centre  apart- 
ment and  the  grain  chopper.     This  is 


By    E.    M.    MUNROE 


Editor's  Note. — A  man  who  is  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  enough  to  try 
out  the  modern  farm  appliances 
described  in  this  article,  public  spirited 
and  interested  in  education  and  agri- 
culture sufficiently  to  offer  to  give  a 
piece  of  land,  fence  it  and  plough  it  for 
a  school  garden,  and  who  is,  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  practical  farmers 
in  Canada,  is  rather  an  unusual  make- 
up. With  a  prevailing  spirit  like  this 
there  would  be  slight  ground  for  fear  of 
the  downward  trend  of  agriculture  and 
country  life. 


directly  below  the  granary  from  which 
a  chute  carries  the  grain  down  to  the 
hopper,  while  a  movable  spout  takes 
the  chopped  feed  to  a  meal  box  right 
under  the  chopper.  The  box  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  for  different 
kinds  of  feed  or  for  different  grades  of 


the  same  material  as  the  fineness  is 
easily  regulated  by  the  speed,  hence 
the  purpose  of  the  movable  spout. 

CUTS    STRAW    OR    WOOD. 

As  shown  in  the  diagram  a  belt  runs 
from  the  farthest  pulley  on  the  shaft, 
through  the  barn  floor  above.  The  fan- 
ning mill,  or  straw  cutter  or  corn  shel- 
ler  are  placed  here  as  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  the  belt  attached.  So  deli- 
cate is  the  control  of  the  speed  that  it  is 
possible  to  save  practically  every  grain 
of  wheat  in  the  cleaning.  When  the 
straw  cutter  is  used,  boards  are  lowered 
from  the  floor  above  to  form  a  spout 
from  the  mow  to  the  feed  box.  This 
cuts  enough  straw  in  one  hour  to  feed 
twenty-four  head  of  cattle  for  two 
weeks,  used  with  mangles  and  meal,  or 
it  will  cut  five  tons  of  green  corn  in  an 
hour.  The  main  shaft  extends  out 
through  the  wall  of  the  barn,  and  a 
pulley  there  is  connected  with  the  cir- 
cular   saw,    a    small    saw    for   ripping 


Stable 
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A  diagram  of  Mr.  Alexander's   machinery  arrangements. 
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boards  also  being  attached.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  saw  eight  cords  of  soft  wood 
or  five  cords  of  hard  maple  in  an  hour 
with  this  machine.  In  harvest  time  a 
sheaf-carrier  is  attached  by  ropes  to 
whichever  pulley  is  most  convenient 
to  the  mow  to  be  used  and  the  grain 
can  be  elevated  right  to  the  peak  of  the 
barn  without  the  use  of  racklifters,  or 
the  laborious  high  pitching. 

If  in  times  of  severe  drought  or  for 
any  reason  it  is  desired  to  save  water,  a 
half-inch  pipe  may  be  used  in  running 
the  grindstone,  fanning  mill,  pulper, 
cream  separator,  or  the  small  saw  for 
ripping  boards,  while  the  inch  pipe  is 
saved  for  the  feed  chopper,  straw  cut- 
ter or  circular  saw.  The  power  shaft  is 
also  arranged  so  that  only  one  piece  of 
machinery  need  be  run  at  one  time, 
that  is,  when  using  one  pulley  the  shaft 
mav  be  disconnected  from  the  others. 


The  labor-saving  system  in  the 
house  is  quite  as  interesting  and  un- 
usual. In  the  back  kitchen  is  a  small 
water  wheel  developing  about  one 
horsepower.  A  small  shaft  connected 
with  this  wheel  is  equipped  with  pul- 
leys for  running  the  washer,  wringer 
ami  churn,  the  meat  chopper  can  be 
connected  directly  with  the  power 
shaft,  as  it  must  have  considerable 
power  and  yet  run  slowly,  and  the 
power  has  been  applied  for  experiment 
to  the  sewing  machine  with  excellent 
results.  A  very  admirable  feature 
about  the  washer  is  that  the  power  is 
thrown  off  or  on,  automatically  by 
simply  raising  or  lowering  the  lid  with- 
out touching  the  belt,  while  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  rid  of  the  waste  water 
has  been  overcome  by  drilling  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  (this  is  fitted  with  a  rub- 
ber plug) ,  the  hole  opening  into  a  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  which  passes  through 


the  floor  and  into  a  drain.  Even 
where  the  ordinary  hand  washer  is 
used,  an  opening  in  the  bottom  instead 
of  at  the  side,  saves  a  vast  amount  of 
work  in  tipping  the  machine  to  empty 
it.  In  churning,  the  power  may  be 
regulated  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
feeder  to  almost  any  speed  desired  al- 
though it  can  be  brought  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  revolutions  a  minute. 

Resides  supplying  power  for  the  ma- 
chinery, the  piping  from  the  spring 
carries  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  the  stock,  and  for  watering  the  gar- 
den and  lawn.  Hose  may  be  attached 
at  either  the  house  or  barn  and  fre- 
quently the  stable  walls  are  scrubbed 
down  by  the  force  behind  the  spray.  A 
very  pretty  ornament  on  the  lawn  is  a 
sparkling  fountain  sending  a  spray 
several  feet  in  the  air  from  an  upright 
pipe  fitted  with  an  eight  hole  cap. 


A  $10  a  Day  Farm  Income 

A  Model  Farm  at  Simcoe  Specializing  in  Green  Beans 


Specializing  .has  perhaps  .been  the 
making  of  more  men  during  the  last 
few  years  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  success  of  the  specialist  is  quite 
evident  from  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  profession,  as  it  may  be  called.  To- 
day we  have  specialists  in  nearly  every 
line  of  endeavor,  and  on  every  hand  it 
means  increased  production  at  a  less 
cost  to  the  consumer  and  with  more 
return  to  the  man  who  has  fitted  him- 
self for  his  business. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  truck- 
gardeners,  florists,  dairymen,  grain- 
growers  and  fruit-growers  who  were 
specialists  in  their  line  of  the  great 
farming  industry,  but  the  men  who 
have  definitely  made  up  their  minds  to 
specialize  in  a  certain  crop,  and  have 
built  up  a  big  system  for  producing 
that  crop  to  the  best  advantage,  are 
scarce. 

Down  in  Norfolk  County  where 
people  are  specializing  in  nearly  every 
farm  crop  and  especially  in  fruit  and 
vegetables,  there  is  a  man  who  has 
solved  and  perfected  the  problem  of 
growing  one  of  the  big  paying  canning 
crops.  Green  Beans  is  the  crop,  and 
the  name  of  the  man  is  Mr.  S.  N.  Cul- 
ver, owner  of  the  Model  Farm  at  Sim- 
coe, Ontario. 

You  many  wonder  why  Mr.  Culver's 
place  is  known  as  the  Model  Farm,  but 
if  you  could  only  see  the  farm  itself 
you  would  cease  to  wonder  why,  and 
wonder  ho^  the  magical  black  soil  is 
kept  up  to  its  standard  of  productive- 


By  JAMES  C.   HINMAN 


Editor's  Note. — Last  issue  we  had  an 
article  on  the  money  that  can  be  made 
raising  green  peas  for  the  cannery,  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  in  Elgin  County.  In 
this  article  this  correspondent  has 
visited  a  prosperous  farm  in  Norfolk 
County  where  the  selling  of  green  beans 
to  the  cannery  has  been  made  a  big 
feature  of  his  income.  There  are  many 
ways  of  making  big  things  on  the  farm 
and  these  sketches  are  serving  to  bring 
these  points  to  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers which  will  enable  them  to  make 
more  money. 


ness  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Model. 

The  farm  has  been  known  as  the 
Model  Farm  for  many  years,  but,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  or  since  Mr.  Cul- 
ver took  it  over,  it  has  been  wonderful- 
ly improved  in  both  soil  and  buildings, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  pro- 
duct of  scientific  farming.  When  Mr. 
Culver  purchased  the  farm,  it  was  with 
the  idea  of  raising  canning  stuff  for 
the  local  canning  factory  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  soil  would  not  depreci- 
ate and  in  lime  become  practically  use- 
loss  from  repeated  croppings. 

Specialization  often  involves  several 
sidelines  and  it  does  in  this  case.  In 
order  to  produce  the  maximum  crop 
without  exhausting  the  soil,  a  crop  ro- 
tation is  followed  and  strictly  adhered 
to.     According  to  the  Culver  plan,  it 


takes  four  years  to  produce  a  crop  of 
canning  beans  and  while  this  may 
seem  a  long  time  it  can  be  proved  that 
it  is  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

Starting  out  with  a  heavy  sod  field, 
the  first  thing  done  is  to  plow  early  in 
the  Fall,  work  down  a  little,  and  the 
next  spring  put  in  canning  corn,  after 
being  worked  down  solid,  and  the 
grass  killed.  This  is  the  first  income 
from  sideline  in  the  growing  of  beans, 
and  the  sales  from  the  green  corn 
should  amount  to  from  $30  to  $40  per 
acre  with  stalks  still  left  for  silage.  The 
next  year  oats  are  sown  and  seeded  to 
clover;  the  oats  being  harvested  and 
the  clover  being  allowed  to  grow  right 
on  without  molestation  until  late  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  when 
it  is  plowed  under  and  the  land  work- 
ed down. 

The  next  spring,  or  just  three  years 
after  the  sod  field  is  first  plowed,  Mr. 
Culver  puts  in  his  beans.  The  land  is 
thoroughly  worked  up  all  spring  and 
right  on  up  to  about  June  15th,  when 
the  seed  is  planted  with  an  ordinary 
grain  drill  in  rows  2%  feet  apart.  If 
the  cultivation  has  been  thorough,  four 
or  five  times  through  with  the  hand 
cultivator  will  keep  the  ground  from 
becoming  hard  during  the  whole  grow- 
ing season.- 

Reans  are  a  sixty  day  crop  and  pick- 
ing should  be  started  by  August  10th 
or  15th.  and  extend  on  into  September 
or  until  the  beans  dry  up  and  become 
useless   for   canning   purposes.     They 
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are  all  picked  and  away  before  wheat 
planting  and  as  the  soil  is  in  a  wonder- 
ful condition  for  wheat  growing,  it  fol- 
lows that  with  any  reasonable  crop 
conditions,  a  boom  yield  is  obtained. 
The  clover  and  timothy  sown  with  the 
wheat  are  cut  for  hay  the  next  two 
or  three  years  and  then  the  rotation 
is  started  all  over  again. 

Such  is  part  of  Mr.  Culver's  method 
of  keeping  up  the  soil  fertility  under 
continuous  cropping.  In  addition  he 
buys  up  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  young 
cattle  each  Fall  and  fattens  them  on 
the  ensilage  made  from  the  corn  stalks 
and  small  and  haird  corn  left  after 
picking  off  what  is  suitable  for  the  tan- 
ning factory.  By  this  method  much  is 
returned  to  the  soil  and  the  young- 
clover  and  alfalfa  is  not  trampled  on 
and  partly  eaten  during  the;  summer 
months.  The  plan  also  gives  employ- 
ment for  the  two  hired  men  during 
the  winter  months  when  times  are  us- 
ually a  trifle  dull  and  most  farmers  let 
their  men  shift  for  themselves. 

This  year,  Mr.  Culver  has  twenty- 
six  acres  of  canning  beans  and  as  they 
return  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  tons 
per  acre,  selling  at  $30  per  ton,  you 
can  figure  his  income  from  beans  alone 
and  then  there  are  the  other  crops  to 
be  considered;  and  the  seven  acre  or- 
chard which  returns  $1,000  per  year 
as  regularly  as  clock-work. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  in  the  Model  Farm  and  it  is 
practically  weedless.  If  Mr.  Culver 
sees  a  weed  anywhere  on  his  farm,  he 
immediately  gets  a  spade  into  action, 
digs  it  out,  and  carries  it  away  off  some- 
where where  it  will  burn  up  and  be  lost 
forever.  That's  how  thorough  Mr.  Cul- 
ver is,  and  it  is  by  being  thorough  that 
he  has  held  the  name  of  Model  Farm 
for  his  home. 

Forty-five  acres  of  clover  will  lie 
plowed  under  for  the  1914  bean  crop 


The  Culver  ''hanks'"  for  summer  and  winter 
feeding. 

and  judging  from  the  clover,  it  will  be 
some  crop  of  beans.  It  seems  a  shame 
to  plow  under  good  three  ton  clover, 
but  it  depends  on  how  far  we  can  see 
into  the  future  whether  we  are  real 
farmers,  or  not.  When  Mr.  Culver 
first  started  his  practice  of  plowing 
under  clover,  his  neighbor  wore  a  grin 
that  would  stop  the  most  optimistic 
man  in  the  centre  of  his  plans.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Culver  pretended  he  did  not 
see  the  grin,  and  to-day  he  wears  the 
grin;  only  it  is  the  grin  of  success! 

The  Model  Farm  returns  on  an 
average  $3,000  per  year,  and  it  is 
a  steady  thing.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars, after  everything  is  paid  for,  means 
the  stun  of  $10.00  per  day  for  the  man 
who  had  faith  enough  in  his  own  ideas 
to  plunge  and  make  or  break  on  the 
deal. 


One  Hundred  Per  Cent. 
Efficiency 

The  new  study  in  industry  is  efficiency — 
to  make  every  machine  do  its  best,  to  make 
every  man  do  his  best,  and  thus  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  production.  Strange  to 
relate,  an  efficiency  expert  who  had  not 
himself  been  a  laborer,  by  study  of  the 
movements  that  were  made  by  men  engag- 
ed in  shoveling  coal  was  able  to  see  an 
easier  method  and  by  teaching  it  to  the 
laborers  to  increase  their  efficiency  fully  15 
per  cent.  Along  such  lines  is  the  great 
study  of  all  large  and  successful  manufac- 
turing concerns  to-day. 

Farms  are  but  manufacturing  plants  of  a 
different  kind.  On  farms,  too,  there  is 
great  and  immediate  need  of  a  study  of 
efficiency.  Is  that  north  field  producing  as 
it  should?  Why  not?  Does  it  need  under- 
drains  or  lime  or  manures?  What  is  the 
added  labor  cost  per  bushel  of  grain  of 
tilling  an  unproductive  field?  Are  the  ani- 
mals efficient  meat  or  milk  producers? 
Which  cows  are  robber  cows  and  which  pay 
their  keep  and  more?  Are  the  men  on  the 
farm  efficient  laborers? — Breeder's  Gazette. 


Co-Operation  In  Holland 

In  Holland  there  are  1,436  co-operative 
agricultural  societies,  with  a  membership 
of  156,000.  These  societies  purchase  for 
their  members  through  Government  sta- 
tions, all  the  artificial  manure,  feeding 
stuffs,  and  seed  which  they  require,  thus 
greatly  mitigating  expense  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  are  already  100  co-operative 
societies  in  Holland  for  the  disposal  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  only  market  gar- 
deners and  fruit  farmers  can  become  mem- 
bers of  these  societies.  The  growth  of  the 
system,  and  its  beneficial  effect  on  trade  in 
the  Netherlands  can  best  be  seen  in  the 
increased  annual  turnover,  which  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics.  In  1903  there 
was  a  turnover  of  $175,272;  in  1904,  $226,- 
326;  in  1905,  $283,410;  in  1906,  $336,475; 
in  1907,  $423,708;  in  1908,  .$428,130;  in 
1909.  $566,016;  in  1910,  $627,924;  in  1911, 
$735,600;  and  in  1912,  $761,790.  These 
figures  are  surely  a  generous  tribute  to  co- 
operal  ive  effort. 


The  clover  that   Mr.   Culyer  plows  under  for  his  beans, 
takes  courage  in  the  average  farmer  to  plow 
under  such  a  crop. 


It 


Weighing   beans   on  the   Culver  farm.     Often   as   many   as   60 
pickers  are   at  work   in   one  field. 
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Toronto    New    Live    Stock    Building. 


The  Canadian  National  Gets  Its  Million 

Live  Stock,  Fruits,  Grains  and  Machinery  Attest  the  Supremacy 

of  the  Farmer 


THE  turnstiles  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  played  in  concert  a 
paean  of  joy  when  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada  a  million  people  registered 
their  attendance.  Canada's  old  Agri- 
culture and  Arts  Exhibition  has  put  on 
National  clothes.  World  fairs  sink  into 
insignificance.  Centenary  celebrations 
spread  over  many  months  pale  before 
the  intensive  fortnight  of  this  annual 
display.  Canadian  fellowship  shower- 
ed its  benign  smiles  on  all  comers.  Van- 
couver and  Halifax  shook  hands  with 
one  another.  Uncle  Sam's  tall  hats 
and  striped  trousers  enjoyed  a  congen- 
ial bon  ami  while  the  brotherhood  of 
Britishers  grew  apace  as  visitors  from 
the  Motherland,  Australia,  Asia,  India, 
Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  sea  here 
greeted  each  other  in  familiar  tongues. 
And  further  forsooth,  those  who  knew 
not  Anglo-Saxon  syllables  came  over  to 
see  and  by  the  universal  language  of 
smiles  and  the  esperanto  of  cheerful- 
ness tempted  the  directors  to  a  play  on 
the  word  "International"  in  the  title. 
A  trip    through  the  Process    Building 


By  MACKENZIE  HALLL 


Editor's  Note.— Because  no  annual 
exhibition  in  the  world  has  approached 
the  perfection  and  popularity  of  the 
Canadian  National,  held  at  Toronto, 
lies  the  reason  for  this  article.  Last 
year's  Farmer's  Magazine  criticised 
rather  severely  the  directors  of  this 
fair  for  their  laxity  in  providing  for 
agricultural  needs.  We  are  equally  glad 
to  give  our  praises  this  issue  to  the 
same  directors  for  the  vast  improve- 
ments they  have  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  grounds.  In  this  article 
we  have  sought  also  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  types  that  the  Old 
Country  breeders  are  producing,  as  well 
as  to  illustrate  some  features  of  the 
Toronto  Exhibition.  The  hundreds  of 
other  fairs  that  have  been  held 
throughout  Canada  this  year  are  each 
reporting  good  attendances,  generally 
fine  weather,  and  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tention to  the  live  stock  exhibits. 


J 


An  English  Model. — An  Aberdeen-Angus  cow, 
Itala,  champion  at  the  Bristol  Show,  Eng- 
land, and  the  property  of  G.  D.  Faber,  M.P. 


where  Australia  almost  dominated  fur- 
ther served  to  impress  one  that  the 
brotherhood  of  men  has  been  brought 
about  through  industry.  Truly  the 
bonds  of  international  peace  are  being 
welded  in  this  acquiring  of  art,  science 
and  commerce. 

The  Canadian  National  is  unique. 
No  city  in  the  world  has  its  peer  for  this 
is  the  epitome  of  expositions  and  no 
one  realizes  the  prospect  ahead  more 
than  the  Canadian  as  he  pursues  his 
happy  way  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Rockies  or  in  his  Lakeview  home. 

Sprung  from  the  soil  and  watered  by 
the  glorious  opportunities  of  this  North 
Temperature  Zone,  the  Canadian  Na- 


tional has  developed  in  thirty-five  years 
a  wonderful  evolution  of  human  activ- 
itives.  The  multitudinous  agencies  of 
modern  industrial  life  bewildered  with 
their  diversity  of  exhibits.  Everywhere 
in  the  enlarged  areas  on  the  old  garri- 
son common  and  the  newly  acquired 
blocks  were  unnumbered  angles  of  hu- 
man interest.  The  superstructure  that 
culture  and  instruction  have  reared  on 
the  natural  resources  of  the  land  holds 
beneficent  sway  alike  for  the  minds  of 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  artisan  and 
clerk,  the  commonplace  and  the  afflu- 
ent. Yet  the  keynote  of  all  this  is  un- 
deniably agriculture.  The  farmers 
seen  as  the  Stock  Breeder,  the  Garden- 
er, Graingrower,  the  Orchardist,  the 
Dairyman,  or  the  Wool  Grower,  domi- 
nate its  origin  and  its  climax. 

Expansion  year  has  witnessed  many 
improvements  in  the  live  stock  accom- 
modation. The  querulous  murmurs 
that  grounded  long  after  last  year's  fair 
died  away  in  appreciatorv  words  by  this 


An  English  Model.- — A  hereford  cow,  Shelsley 
Primula,  the  champion  at  Bristol  Show,  and 
the  property  of  Mr.  Cook. 
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The  Shorthorns  the  King  breeds.     His  champion  heifer  at  this  year's  show.  Photo  by  Reid. 


year's  visitors  of  the  new  buildings  and 
arrangements. 

A  creditable  beginning  has  been 
made.  Stables  have  been  handily 
grouped  around  the  judging  ring.  No 
longer  will  farmers  be  barred  from  see- 
ing their  favorite  Clydesdales  line  up 
before  the  judges  by  reason  of  a  greedy 
grandstand  turnstile.  That  no  mistake 
was  made  in  forming  the  new  judging 
ring  in  which  all  the  live  stock  paraded 
was  proved  from  the  over-crowded 
grandstand  and  the  ten-deep  around 
,  the  ring  at  the  judging  contests.  Rural 
people  and  over  half  of  the  urban  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  animals.  There  is 
a  perennial  joy  in  flesh.  So  that  the 
contemplated  move  for  further  grand- 
stand accommodation  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  other  buildings  in  this  central 
group  will  carry  its  own  conviction 
from  this  year's  performances. 

Farmers  came  from  everywhere. 
The  second  Wednesday,  long  recogniz- 
ed as  Farmers'  Day,  drew  a  record 
crowd  despite  the  frowning  of  the  skies. 
They  tumbled  over  into  the  other  days 
in  an  unprecedented  manner  for  the 
fair  could  not  be  understood  in  a  day. 
So  many  things  of  interest  to  the  farm 
er  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  teach- 
ing their  new  lessons  in  enterprise  and 
thrift  that  an  extra  day  taken  was  re- 
garded by  the  busy  agriculturists  as  a 
well  invested  outlay.  Live  stock  was  a 
never  failing  source  of  interest.  Par- 
ticularly among  the  Clydesdales,  the 
ponies,  and  the  Shorthorns  did  the 
crowds  clamor  for  a  view-point.  Even 
the  grunting  hog  had  its  share  of  atten- 
tion in  its  new  stock  pen. 

The  entries  for  the  horses  and  cattle 
numbered  about  the  same  as  last  year, 


the  count  totalling  1,400.  An  unusu- 
ally large  sheep  entry  was  made  but, 
owing  to  the  buildings  being  burned, 
several  of  these  did  not  appear.  About 
250  entries  were  made  in  hogs.  A  not- 
able feature  of  this  year  was  the  absence 
of  the  Flatt  herds  from  the  large  York- 
shire pens,  a  place  in  which  they  have 
led  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more.  A 
special  feature  of  the  show  was  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  breeders  who  came 
out.  As  usual  the  importer  was  there 
in  force  but  the  growing  interest  that 
is  being  taken  by  Canadian  breeders  to 
produce  quality,  and  the  enterprise  they 
exhibit  in  fitting  for  the  show  are  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times.  From  this  stand- 
point the  winnings  in  the  Clydesdale 
brood  mares  and  foals  were  particularly 


gratifying,  as  was  the  case  also  with 
the  two-year-old  and  one-year-old 
lillies. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Scotland,  Ontario, 
was  justified  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
carrying  off  the  championship  honors 
in  Shorthorn  bulls.  Missie  Marquis,  a 
roan  Clipper  calved  in  1908,  and  bred 
by  J.  W.  Barnett  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Smith  two  years  ago  for  $150.  He  had 
never  exhibited  him  before  and  in  fact, 
never  left  his  own  neighborhood  for 
the  show  ring  but  he  had  faith  enough 
in  his  feeding  and  breeding  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  winner  in  this  animal  so 
he  came  and  conquered. 

THE    CLYDESDALES. 

The  show  of  Clydesdales  was  good. 
Other  years  have  surpassed  this  one 
both  in  quality  and  numbers  but  esti- 
mating it  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 
est and  the  number  of  new  breeders 
present,  this  year  has  a  distinctive 
place.  Graham  Brothers  of  Claremont, 
were  in  the  front  again  with  many  of 
the  leaders.  The  judges  who  did  their 
work  well  were  old  hands  in  the  horse 
ring.  They  were  Messrs.  Peter  Christie, 
Manchester,  John  A.  Boag,  Queens- 
ville,  and  Senator  Beith,  Bowman- 
ville. 

Many  interested  lovers  of  the  breed 
were  present  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  while  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  and  Deputy  Ministers  from 
several  of  the  provinces  of  Canada 
dropped  in  to  see  how  the  ribbons  were 
going.  Mr.  R.  B.  Ogilvie,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Clydesdale  Horse  Associ- 
ation was  present  and  showed  his  in- 
terest in  the  fair  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  by 
bringing  with  him  the  big  six-horse 
team  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion. These  paraded  several  times  daily 
to  the  admiration  of  everyone.    The  six 


Ringlety 9th,  the  milking  Shorthorn  cow  that    was   champion   at   Bristol.      Photo   by   Reid. 
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The  parade  of  the  winning       Pereherons  at  Toronto. 


averaged  over  a  ton  a  piece  and  par- 
ticular admiration  was  attracted  to  the 
wheelers,  one  being  gray  and  the  other 
a  dark  bay.  Each  weighed  over  2,200 
pounds. 

The  championship  went  to  a  Scotch 
horse  that  had  already  made  a  name 
for  itself  in  the  land  of  the  heather, 
being  sired  by  that  noted  stock  horse, 
Barons's  Pride,  Fyvie  Baron  foaled  in 
1907  was  three  times  a  winner  in  the 
H.  &  A.  S.  Show,  and  twice  champion 
there.  The  next  in  line  in  the  open 
class  for  Clydesdale  stallions  were  On 
Guard,  owned  by  Allison  Bros.,  Ches- 
terville,  Gay  Gordon,  by  Dr.  Hassard, 
of  Markham. 

In  the  four-year-old  horses,  import- 
ers excluded,  the  wins  were  in  the  fol- 
lowing order, — Joseph  Telfer,  Milton ; 
Wm.  Parkinson,  Jarvis  and  Wm.  Clay- 
ton, Grand  Valley. 

In  the  class  for  three-year-old  stal- 
lions there  were  eleven  extra  choice 
ones  brought  forward.  It  was  no  small 
task  for  the  judges  to  place  these  and 
the  uniform  quality  of  the  whole  bunch 
speaks  well  for  the  way  the  Clydesdale 
horse  has  been  developed  on  this  side 
the  ocean.  Graham  Bros.,  Lord  Ullin, 
sired  by  Sir  Hugo,  carried  off  the 
honors.  Goodfellow  Brothers,  W.  J. 
Howard  and  Sons;  Dr.  Hassard;  and 
J.  N.  Gardhouse,  won  in  the  order 
named.  Only  two  two-year-olds  were 
r\lii  Kited,  these  going  to  Graham 
Brothers.  The  yearling  class  was  weak 
and  the  winner  showed  in  poor  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  three-year-old  fillies,  A 
Baron's  Pride  won  first  place.  In  the 
two-year-olds  Graham  Brothers  again 
won  with  Dr.  Hassard  taking  second 
place.  Only  three  yearlings  were  shown 
and  this  class  was  also  won  by  the 
weakest  of  the  show. 

The  class  for  brood  mares  with  foals 
was  one  of  the  distinctive  features.  Tn 
this  class  Alex  Doherty,  a  Veteran 
horse  man  of  Scarboro  led  first  with 
Nelly  of  the  Green.  Sir  H.  M.  Pellati 
came  second  with  Craigie  Ida,  from  bis 


Pickering  farms,  while  W.  J.  Batty,  of 
Brooklin,  a  young  but  enthusiastic 
breeder  secured  third  and  fifth  places. 
In  the  foals  of  1913  class  Mr.  Batty 
won  first  and  second  thus  beating 
Nellie  of  the  Green's  foal.  This  was  a 
distinctive  tribute  to  a  rising  young 
breeder's  ideals. 

The  yeld  mares  class  was  a  fight  from 
the  beginning.  All  the  entries  were  in 
good  form.  Dr.  Hassard  won  first  and 
third  places  with  Graham  Bros,  second 
place. 

The  female  championship  went  to 
Baroness  Lee  after  a  very  hot  contest 
for  this  place  by  Mary  of  Silversprings, 
the  first  in  the  Yeld  class,  and  winner 
at  many  Western  shows.  Graham 
Bros,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
strong  horses  with  which  they  led  each 
class  this  year  and  the  judgment  of 
these  veteran  horse  breeders  does  not 
seem  to  be  failing  at  all  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years. 


SHIRKS. 

In  Shires  there  is  always  a  very  lim- 
ited entry  list  in  Canada,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Shire  horse,  the  great 
draft  horse  of  England,  has  either, 
never  been  fully  appreciated  by  Cana- 
dian breeders  or,  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently pushed  forward  by  its  importers 
in  this  country.  The  principal  exhibi- 
tors were  J.  Gardhouse,  Weston;  John 
I  rardhouse  &  Sons,  Highfield,  Porter 
Bros.,  Appleby,  and  Joseph  Bovaird  & 
Sons,  Brantford. 

HEAVY  DRAFT  HORSES. 

As  before  mentioned  one  of  the 
strong  features  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional this  year  was  the  Canadian 
breding  of  heavy  draught  animals.  The 
exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Thos. 
McMichael.  Seaforth;  J.  H.  Lemon. 
Johnson;  Graham  Bros.,  Claremont; 
Geo.  A.  Bell  &  Sons,  Nelson ;  W.  J. 
Taylor,  Grand  Valley;  John  Johnston, 
Woodbridge:  James  Rennie  &  Sons, 
Blackwater;  George  Dale  &  Sons,  Clin- 
ton; H.  Hastings,  and  William  Pol- 
lock, Seaforth;  W.  J.  Howard  &  Son, 
Fairbank;  J.  Gardhouse,  Weston;  H. 
J.  Barnhardt,  Oro;  Wm.  Rein,  Con- 
stance; A.  Baldock,  Greensville;  Jas. 
White,  Wexford;  and  P.  W.  Boynton 
&  Sons,  of  Dollar. 

PERCHERON. 

There  is  a  commendable  activity  in 
the  way  the  Percheron  breeders  are 
pushing  their  favorite  horse  into  the 
markets  of  Canada.  Importers  are 
gaining  year  by  year  and  are  bringing 
in  a  type  of  animal  that  is  appealing  to 
a  great  many  of  the  farmers  through- 
out Canada.  The  same  characteristics 
of  bone,  muscle,  legs,  and  body  that 
have  been  sought   after  in  the  Clydes- 


'The  Dunure, "  the  champion  Clydesdale  stallion  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Bristol,  and  owned 
by  a  celebrated  Scotch  breeder,  William  Dunlop. 
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The  Government's  wool  exhibit  at  Toronto.       There   is   talk    of    an    upward    movement    in 

sheep-raising  in  Canada  in  the  very  near     future   on   account   of   the   commendable 

activity  of  the  Do  minion   Government. 


dales,  are  being  aimed  at  by  these 
breders  and  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  French  draughter  was  never 
seen  before,  have  their  peculiar  French 
names  appearing  before  the  public. 
Messrs.  Hodgkinson  &  Tisdale  of  Beav- 
erton,  J.  B.  Hogate  of  Weston,  Dr.  Has- 
sard,  of  Markham;  R.  Hamilton  &  Son, 
Eaid  &  Porter,  of  Simcoe;  Mrs.  Jaines, 
of  Toronto;  Sir  H.  M.  Pellatt,  of  Pick- 
ering; and  W.  Pears,  of  Toronto,  were 
the  exhibitors.  The  Beaverton  stables 
won  the  championship  in  these  classes. 

ROADSTER    AND    CARRIAGE. 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Mercer  and  0.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Batavia,  N.Y.,  were  the  judges 
of  these  classes  which  were  out  in  strong 
numbers.  Considerable  interest  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  horse  in  action  and 
with  the  carriage  division  especially 
were  the  people,  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stand, delighted.  In  these  the  prize 
winners  were  Patterson  Bros..  Toronto; 
Miss  Wilks,  Gait.:  J.  Bushnell,  Ome- 
mee:  Joseph  Telfer,  Milton;  A.  Cun- 
ningham, Toronto;  David  Arthur, 
Brampton;  Ira  Mabee,  Aylnier:  X 
Goodison.  Somerville;  Fuller  Bros., 
Norval;  A.  Bragg,  Edgley;  Crow  & 
Murray,  Toronto:  A.  Yeagar,  Simcoe; 
Herbert  Smith,  Delhi:  Wesley  Strong, 
Weston;  John  Craigie,  Port  Credit: 
Walter  Harrison,  Brampton:  Fred 
Wrigglesworth.  Hornby;  and  A.  Wal 
son  &  Sons,  St.  Thomas. 

PONIES. 

There  was  an  unusual  interesl  dis- 
played in  ponies  at  the  fair  this  year. 
On  the  last  Friday  at  the  general  re- 
view before  the  grandstand  there  was 
no  feature  of  the  parade  which  attract 


ed  more  attention  and  received  greater 
approval  than  the  teams  and  singles  in 
this  class.  The  exhibitors  were  Mrs. 
Stinson,  Toronto;  T.  B.  Macauley,  Que- 
bec: John  Miller,  Jr.,  Ashburn;  R.  N. 
Holtby,  Manchester;  Jas  Wilkin,  Bal- 
sam; J.  M.  Gardhouse,  Weston;  Dr. 
Hassard,  Markham ;  J.  R.  Creech, 
Lambton  Mills;  and  Sir  H.  M.  Pellatt, 
Pickering. 

HARNESS  CLASSES. 

There  was  as  usual  a  creditable  turn 
out  in  the  Harness  Class.  Saddle 
horses,  roadsters,  standard  breeds,  car- 
riage horses,  high  steppers,  hunters, 
and  jumpers  had  many  enthusiastic  ex- 
hibitors.    These  were  chieflv  from  the 


vicinity   of   Toronto,   with   some   from 
other  cities. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Cana- 
dian live  stock  ring  the  great  event  of 
the  fair  when  the  attendance  is  the 
greatest  at  the  ring  side  is  on  the  day 
of  the  Shorthorn  judging.  The  show 
of  Shorthorns  this  year  at  the  fair  did 
not  strike  us  as  being  quite  up  to  the 
ordinary  although  there  were  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  animals,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  Manitoba  exhibit,  there  was  a 
whole  herd  such  as  has  been  hard  to 
beat  in  any  exhibition.  Particularly 
I 'leasing  also  was  the  quality  that  our 
Canadian  stables  are  turning  out,  is 
evidenced  in  the  smooth  calves  and 
yearlings  that  entered  the  contest.  The 
judging  was  done  by  Abraham  Renick, 
of  Kentucky,  a  son  of  the  farm  whose 
father  before  him  was  a  well-known 
breeder  of  Shorthorns  in  the  Bluegrass 
district.  Mr.  Renick  holds  a  position 
with  the  American  Shorthorn-  Associa- 
tion which  is  a  novel  one  for  this  coun- 
try. From  our  standpoint  he  might 
be  termed  an  advance  agent  or  press 
agent  for  the  Association.  He  is  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  for  his  work. 
IT.  L.  Emmert,  of  Manitoba,  had  a 
string  of  high-priced  animals  at  the 
show  which  would  he  hard  to  duplicate 
in  Canada.  Many  old  exhibitors  were 
also  on  hand  with  creditable  entries 
while  several  new  men  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  splendid  types.  The  grand 
championship  in  bulls  was  won  by 
Smith  of  Scotland.  Ontario,  and  the 
junior  championship  won  by  Match- 
less Hero,  owned  by  George  Gier,  of 
Waldermere,  Ontario.  The  female 
championships  were  landed  by  the 
Manitoba  stables  which  also  won  the 
greater  portion  of  the  herd  prizes. 


Had   it  not  been  for  the  Union  Stock  Yards    of   Chicago   with   their   big   6-horse   team   of 

Clydesdales   averaging    over   a    ton    a    piece,  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 

at  Toronto  would  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  draft  team  displays. 
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Mr.  L.  O.  Clifford,  of  Oshawa,  in  the  parade 

of   prize   animals  at  Toronto,  showing 

his  grand  champion  aged  Hereford 

cow,  Miss  Brae,  26th. 

The  class  for  milking  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers  brought  out  four,  the 
best  that  have  ever  been  shown  in  Can- 
ada which  marks  the  advancement  that 
has  been  made  along  these  lines. 

Another  feature  was  the  steer  class 
which  was  stronger  than  ever  before  at 
this  exhibition.  James  Leask,  of 
Greenbank,  led  the  two-year-olds,  and 
won  the  championship  in  the  fat  class. 
The  leading  exhibitors  were :  James 
Leask  &  Sons,  Greenbank,  Ont. :  Peter 
Stewart,  Everton ;  John  Brown  &  Sons, 
Gait;  Kyle  Bros.,  Drumbo;  Pritehard 
Bros.,  Fergus;  F.  C.  Wilmott  &  Son, 
Milton;  T.  A.  Russell,  Downsview,  and 
Hall  &  Robinson,  Washington. 

HEREFORDS. 

NO  stronger  showing  of  this  popular 
beef  breed  ever  appeared  at  Toronto. 
They  were  strong  in  numbers  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  animals.  Veteran 
R.  J.  Mackie,  of  Oshawa,  an  old  breed- 
er of  the  White  faces  and  a  judge  for 
many  years  placed  the  ribbons.  The 
exhibitors  were  confined  to  three 
stables,  those  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Clifford,  of 
Oshawa,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hunter  &  Sons, 
The  Maples,  and  H.  Dudley  Smith,  of 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Clifford  is  a  rising 
young  breeder  whose  herds  have  been 
winning  many  honors  throughout  the 
West  and  last  year  at  Chicago.  He  had 
a  wonderfully  vigorous  bunch  of 
young  stuff  while  his  aged  cow  Miss 
Brae  26th  won  the  female  grand  cham- 
pionship. Smith's  Bonnie  Brae  21st 
won  the  grand  championship  in  males. 
The  best  string  of  4  calves  owned  and 
bred  by  the  exhibitor,  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  Hunter  and  Sons. 


A IJERDEEN-ANGUS. 

James  Bowman,  of  Guelph,  a  vet- 
eran breeder  of  the  blacks,  was  the  sole 
exhibitor.  His  entries  though  were 
splendid  specimens  of  the  breed.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Binnie  of  Alta,  Iowa.,  placed  the 
awards  and,  of  course,  no  one  made  ser- 
ious objections.  In  the  other  beef 
I 'iced,  the  Galloways,  only  one  exhibit 
appeared,  that  of  Col.  McCrae,  of 
l  ruelph. 

FRUIT  DISPLAY. 

The  display  of  fruits  that  was  made 
during  I  ho  second  week  of  the  fair,  was 
a  decided  improvement  on  those  of  the 
previous  years.  As  is  usual  in  a  dry 
sunny  year,  the  color  of  the  fruit  was 
above  the  ordinary.  Prof.  Crow  of  the 
O.  A.  (\,  placed  the  awards  and  ex- 
pressed considerable  pleasure  at  the 
high  qualities  of  the  fruits  shown.  Dur- 
ing this  week,  the  central  board  of  the 
newly  formed  co-operative  Union  of 
Ontario  Apple-growers  met  for  plans 
and  discussion.  The  evident  deter- 
mination of  President  Elmer  Lick  and 
of  other  progressive  members  of  his 
board  is  likely  to  win  success  in  the 
new  venture.  They  hope  to  secure  a 
uniformity  in  the  Ontario  pack  and  by 
a  better  and  more  intelligent  distribu- 
tion, to  place  Ontario  fruit  before  con- 
sumers in  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
better  condition  and  at  lower  prices. 
The  quality  of  the  apples  and  peaches 
in  Ontario  was  never  better  than  this 
year's  crop. 

DAIRY   BREEDS. 

The  weakness  of  numbers  was  a 
marked  feature  of  this  year's  show  of 
dairy  cows.  Perhaps  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Dairy  Show  that  has  been 
in  the  air  for  some  time,  and  the  mem- 
ories of  old  buildings  and  inconveni- 
ences of  former  years  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Yet  to  the  ones  who 
came  there  remained,  good  treatment, 
plentiful  prize  monies  and  splendidly 
convenient  new  stables.  In  Ayrshires 
the  chief  exhibitors  were  Alex.  Hume 


A  splendid  type  of  a  dairy  cow  was  this  first 
prize  winner  at  Toronto. 


&  Co.,  of  Menie,  Ontario,  R.  R.  Ness, 
of  Quebec.  William  Stewart  and  Son 
of  Menie.  The  championship  awards 
went  to  R.  R.  Ness,  of  Quebec.  D. 
Drummond  of  Ottawa,  placed  the 
awards. 

In  Holsteins  the  ribbons  were  given 
by  James  Rettie,  the  well-known  On- 
tario breeder.  The  exhibitors  of  the 
blacks  and  whites  were:  A.  E.  Hulet, 
Norwich;  Lakeview  Farm,  Bronte; 
Gordon  S.  Gooderham,  Bedford  Park; 
Tig  Wood,  Mitchell;  Sunnybrook 
Farm,  Eglington;  C.  J.  Pearce,  Os- 
trander;  Clarence  C.  Kettle,  Wilson- 
ville;  John  C.  Boeck,  Toronto:  Sir  H. 
M.  Pellatt,  Pickering;  R.  M.  Holtby, 
Manchester;  R.  F.  Hicks,  Newton- 
brook  ;  Noel  Marshall,  Dunbarton ;  and 
A.  Watson  &  Sons. 

An  important  feature  of  the  judg- 
ing was  the  relegation  to  4th  place  of 
the  bull  which  won  the  $500  prize  of 
two  years  ago.  In  females  there  was  a 
very  strong  showing.  The  hold  that 
this  breed  is  getting  on  the  people  of 
Canada,  is  due  largely  to  the  producing 
powers  of  such  animals  as  appeared  in 
the  ring. 

The  championships  were  won  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Hulet  as  well  as  all  the  firsts  in 
herds,  and  Gooderham  won  the  remain- 
ing championship. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  French- 
Canadians,  that  of  Mr.  L.  Sylvestre,  of 
Quebec. 

Jerseys  as  usual  attracted  much  ad- 
miration from  the  visitors.  Prof.  Van 
Pelt,  of  Iowa,  was  the  judge.  B.  H. 
Hull  &  Son,  of  Brampton,  Sir  Wm. 
Mackenzie,  of  Kirkfield,  W.  N.  Mc- 
Earchran  &  Son,  of  Toronto,  and  J.  B. 
Cmvieson,  of  Queensville,  were  the  only 
exhibitors.  Bull  &  Son  won  the  Senior 
and  grand  championship  in  bulls  and 
Junior  championship.  Sir  Wm.  Mac- 
kenzie carried  off  the  Senior  and  grand 
championship  in  females. 

SHEEP. 

With  the  burning  of  the  sheep  pens 
just  before  the  date  of  the  Exhibition 
much  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the 
directors  as  well  as  to  the  visiting  stock 
men.  Yet,  so  adequate  were  the  pre- 
parations by  means  of  tents  that  all  the 
exhibitors  who  turned  out  received  the 
greatest  attention  and  were  well  re- 
warded for  their  attendance.  Although 
i  he  number  of  sheep  in  Canada  is  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year,  yet  the 
display  in  this  ring  gave  no  evidences 
of  the  decrease.  The  breeds  showed  at 
llieir  very  best.  The  excellence  of  the 
home-bred  stuff  was  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture. It  has  been  maintained  by  many 
that  Canada  has  conditions  suitable  for 
the  breeding  of  high-class  stock  such 
as  exists  in  old  England  and  in  the 
test  at  the  ringside  this  was  amply  vin- 
dicated. 
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Dried  Apple  Pie 

Where  and  How  All  No.  2  Apples  Should  be  Marketed 


It  was  a  stormy  night  and  cold.  The 
fruit  institute  meeting  was  poorly  at- 
tended and  the  audience  listened  in 
comfortable  silence.  Local  talent  had 
stayed  home — all  but  the  poet.  Just 
before  the  box  stove  had  consumed  the 
last  atom  of  oxygen  and  the  district 
representative's  love  for  his  job,  he 
arose.  In  a  rambling  voice  he  recited, 
"Dried  Apple  Pie."  It  was  a  lurid  tale 
and  the  lethargic  pie  destroyers  awoke. 
They  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

And  that  illustrates  the  position 
evaporated  apples  hold  in  the  affections 
of  the  consuming  public.  The  apple 
pie  that  Aunt  Mary  makes  with  sugar 
on  top  and  cream  all  around  it  gives 
us  a  vital  interest  in  the  fruit  crop 
report.  But  who  indeed  ever  yearned 
for  a  dried  apple  pie. 

"The  evaporated  trade  is  largely  un- 
developed," stated  Mr.  C.  Jones  Thorn- 
ton, M.P.,  of  Orono,  lately.  "Such  as 
we  have  is  steadily  decreasing.  And 
yet  it  has  prospects  before  it  I  can  tell 
you.  Evaporated  apples  are  just  as 
palatable  and  as  nutritious  for  cooking 
purposes  as  are  green  apples,  if  proper- 
ly manufactured.  They  have  great 
natural  advantages  too.  They  are  im- 
perishable and  can  be  used  in  the  har- 
vest and  threshing  seasons  in  the  West 
when  no  other  fruit  is  available.  The 
product  of  a  barrel  weighs  eighteen 
pounds  only  and  does  not  make  a 
bulky  parcel.  It  retails  at  western 
points  from  $2 .  70  to  $3 .  00,  just  about 
half  whai  the  green  stuff  sells  for. 
The  freight  rates  are  not  over  one- 
fourth  as  much.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  Westerners  are  losing  faith  in 
the  Ontario  apple — that  is,  the  Ontario 
apple  they  have  been  buying  lately — 
and  see  where  you  come  out  at." 

Mr.  Thornton  then  proceeded  to  tell 
me  some  of  the  things  he  has  accom- 
plished. There  are  very  good  reasons 
to  believe  that  he  of  the  woeful  ballad, 
may  introduce  himself  to  a  dried  apple 
pie  with  the  "glad  to  meet  vou"  smile 
yet. 

"I  have  been  in  the  business  for  so 
short  a  time  that  I  would  fear  to  give 
advice  were  I  not  so  sure  of  my 
ground,"  continued  Mr.  Thornton 
"At  the  present  time  (August)  there 
are  eight  hundred  carloads  of  evapor- 
ated apples  in  New  York  State  still  un- 
sold and  one  hundred  in  Ontario.  But 
I  have  sold  mine  and  have  a  standing 
offer  of  twice  ihe  capacity  of  my  planl 
this  fall.  T  think  my  sales  have  proven 
the  truth  of  mv  methods." 


By  JUSTUS  MILLER 


Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  second  of 
a  series  of  three  articles  from  Mr. 
Justus  Miller,  on  the  apple  situation  in 
Ontario.  Having  learned  the  wonder- 
ful success  that  had  been  obtained  at 
Orono  for  the  shipment  of  evaporated 
apples,  we  gave  the  writer  instructions 
to  inquire  into  the  situation  and  present 
the  facts  so  that  every  reader  of  Farm- 
er's  Magazine  might  have  the  privilege 
of  judging  for  himself.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  No. 
3  apples  as  there  are  a  great  many 
people  in  our  cities  who  want  cheap 
apples  and  who  are  not  able  to  get  them 
when  the  prices  for  No.  l's  and  No.  2's 
are  high  enough  to  prohibit  them  from 
their  tables.  But  even  No.  1  apples 
with  the  prices  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceives, together  with  a  moderate  charge 
for  carriage  and  commission  would  not 
oppress  the  consumer.  It  is  the  ex- 
orbitant charge  of  these  two  latter 
agencies  that  prevents  proper  distribu- 
tion and  the  more  general  consumption 
of  choice  apples.  Fraudulent  packing 
must  bear  its  share  in  the  situation.  It 
is  our  firm  belief  that  the  central  co- 
operative association  in  Ontario  ought 
to  establish  jam  and  jelly  plants  as 
well  as  vinegar  works  in  connection 
with  their  association  so  as  to  properly 
assign  and  use  the  cheaper  apples.  For 
the  shipping  of  low  grade  apples  does 
the  trade  harm. 


When  Mr.  Thornton  first  became  in- 
terested he  bought  an  old  three  storied 
building  in  Orono.  But  after  careful 
study  he  decided  not  to  use  it.  He  be- 
came assured  that  the  root  of  the 
trouble  lay  in  poor  quality.  Evapor- 
ated apples  were  considered,  generally, 
merely  a  bye-product  of  the  apple  in- 
dustry and  were  treated  as  such.  Very 
few  evaporator  men  took  much  trouble 
to  manufacture  a  clean  attractive  pro- 
duct and  no  one  thought  of  packing  it 
in  a  tasteful  manner. 

In  the  first  place  the  majority  of  the 
plants  had  never  been  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  were  old  structures  that 
had  been  pressed  into  service  and  were 
too  often  filthy,  gloomy  old  buildings 
that  food  should  never  have  been  man- 
ufactured in.  After  visiting  several, 
Mr.  Thornton  can  tell  stories  that  the 
poet  should  have  known  to  make  a  good 
tale.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations 
the  old  building  is  idle  in  Orono  to- 
day,  while  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  a  brand 
new,  up-to-date,  painted-on-the-roof 
evaporator  stands  thai  i-  a  credit  to  the 
village. 


In  designing  his  buildings.  Mr. 
Thornton  had  one  prime  object  in 
view — cleanliness.  Upon  this  all  other 
factors  hinge.  He  secured  plans  from 
the  Ingersoll  Fruit  Machinery  Com- 
pany and  made  several  minor  improve- 
ments, always  with  this  end  in  view. 
He  installed  the  latest  machinery  and 
took  every  precaution  to  have  only  that 
which  could  be  cleaned  easily. 

The  apples  are  carried  by  an  endless 
belt  conveyor  directly  to  the  elevator 
which  carries  them  to  a  thirty  foot 
bleacher  on  the  roof.  The  cores  and 
pealings  fall  onto  a  chain  conveyor 
which  carries  them  to  the  kiln.  In 
this  way  the  apples  are  handled  very 
little. 

The  trimmers  and  operators  usually 
change  places  every  hour  and  wash 
their  hands  thoroughly  each  time. 
Towels  and  clean  water  are  supplied 
plentifully  and  the  workers  have  taken 
advantage  of  them  in  every  case.  Each 
machine  is  thoroughly  cleaned  twice- 
a-day.  In  the  operating  room  the 
floors  are  made  tight  so  no  filth  can 
accumulate  and  in  every  way  the  com- 
fort and  safety  to  the  workers  have 
been  considered. 

The  apples  remain  in  the  bleacher 
one  hour  and  are  thoroughly  treated 
with  fumes  from  a  brimstone  stove. 
This  process  whitens  them  and  kills  all 
germs. 

Next  they  pass  through  the  slicer 
and  are  cut  into  rings.  Then  they  are 
placed  in  the  kilns.  The  quality  of 
the  stock  depends  largely  upon  the 
evaporating  and  curing,  and  the  ut- 
most care  is  given  during  each  pro- 
cess. The  kilns  are  eighteen  feet 
square  and  the  apples  are  piled  on  the 
slated  floors  to  the  depth  of  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  slats  are  made  of  bass- 
wood  to  prevent  the  apples  becoming 
tainted  or  discolored.  They  are  turned 
four  times  at  least  and  after  about 
eighteen  hours  are  taken  to  the  curing 
house. 

To  assure  cleanliness  the  slicer  is 
cleaned  every  day  and  the  kilns — five 
in  number — are  scrubbed  once  a  week. 
Every  measure  is  taken  to  guard 
against  coal-dust,  smoke  or  ashes  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  apples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  curing- 
house  is  well  scrubbed.  It  is  a  metallic 
building  and  there  are  no  places  for 
dirt  to  lodge. 

The  apples  are  placed  in  the  upper 
story  and  the  cores  and  peeling  which 
are  sold  for  jam  making  purposes    etc. 
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are  placed  below.  The  same  treatment 
is  given  both  classes  throughout.  The 
evaporated  stock  is  placed  along  one 
side  for  about  four  days  and  is  then 
turned  over.  The  product  of  the  next 
four  days  operations  is  placed  on  top 
and  the  entire  quantity  turned  back. 
This  process  continues  throughout  the 
whole  season,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  evaporator  closes.  In 
this  way  the  goods  are  thoroughly 
equalized.  This  is  a  most  important 
feature  and  is  one  that  is  quite  gener- 
ally not  well  understood. 

"Unless  this  is  done,"  explained  Mr. 
Thornton,  "The  goods  will  not  be  right. 
I  have  seen  stock  shipped  away  two 
weeks  after  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
kiln.  It  stuck  together  in  bunches  and 
was  discolored,  making  a  most  unappe- 
tizing looking  mess.  This  sort  of  work 
has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  dam- 
age to  the  industry.  It  costs  money  all 
right  to  cure  thoroughly,  as  I  had  to 
hire  one  man  to  spend  all  his  time 
handling  and  stirring  the  goods  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  it  paid  me  well  in 
the  long  run. 

"Another  feature  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  is  the  importance  of  good 
apples.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  manufacturing  culls 
only.  The  bulk  of  mine  were  No.  2's 
delivered  by  the  hundred  pounds  at 
the  evaporator.  But  I  bought  a  few  or- 
chards outright  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  results.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
ship  green  No.  2's  at  all.  They  should 
all  be  evaporated.  They  hurt  the  green 
apple  trade  and  if  the  evaporator  in- 
dustry develops  as  I  believe  it  will  they 
can  soon  be  sold  to  much  better  advant- 
age in  this  way.  Certainly  considering 
the  steady  demand  and  increased  price 
there  will  be  for  No.  1's  under  these 
conditions  the  apparent  loss  will  be  re- 
paid many  times  over." 

Now  these  processes  have  been  de- 
scribed that  consumers  may  know  how 
their  food  is  manufactured.  It  is  not 
always  handled  in  this  way  and  the 
methods  are  indicated  by  the  quality 
of  the  products.  Some  argue  that  there 
is  a  cheap  market  that  must  be  catered 
to.  But  all  food  should  at  least  be  clean 
and  wholesome.  It  is  straight  business 
to  make  it  so.  We  live  in  a  progressive 
age.  All  food  products  are  becoming 
more  refined.  The  oatmeal  that  was 
once  shipped  in  barrels  is  now  sol^  i-- 
cartons.  All  other  forms  of  food  show 
the  same  upward  tendency.  Consum- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  pays 
them  to  buy  in  this  manner.  There  is 
always  less  waste. 

But  the  evaporated  trade  has  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.  A  large 
shipment  was  recently  ordered  from 
South  Africa.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
half-cases  of  this  shipment  were  reject- 
ed by  the  inspectors  as  being  absolutely 


unfit  for  food.  These  were  returned 
and  were  buried  by  the  chief  inspector. 
If  these  had  gone  to  this  new  market 
what  would  our  reputation  have  been 
there?  This  may  not  have  been  due 
to  improper  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing. Faulty  methods  of  handling  in 
cold  storage  may  have  been  responsi- 
ble. But'  the  damage  in  that  market 
to  our  trade  would  have  been  consid- 
ered regardless  of  who  was  to  blame. 

An  inspection  of  the  evaporators  is 
not  encouraging.  Here  and  there  a 
man  is  honestly  striving  to  manufac- 
ture a  high-class  product.  But  too 
many  of  the  plants  are  make-shifts. 
They  were  not  designed  for  the  purpose 
;iik1  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean. 
The  things  witnessed  in  some  are  har- 


Where    apples    are    thinned,      many      Ontario 
orchards  this  year  show  beautiful  and  al- 
most entirely  No.  1  fruit  on  the  tree. 

rowing.  The  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  giving  good  evaporation, 
but  the  question  of  curing  is  not  always 
receiving  such  careful  attention.  The 
chief  inspector  argues  there  is  more  ac- 
complished with  the  stirring  shovel 
than  in  any  other  way.  Some  manu- 
facturers cure  only  a  few  days.  In  this 
time  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  pro- 
duct thoroughly  equalized.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton found  best  results  were  obtained  by 
curing  for  some  weeks. 

The  question  of  packing  and  mar- 
keting is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  large  twenty-five  and  fifty  pound 
cases  heretofore  used  were  very  cum- 
bersome. They  were  not  always  hon- 
estly packed  either,  as  the  best  material 
was  used  to  face  them  and  the  poorer 
stock  was  placed  in  the  centre.  In  the 
face  of  the  prevailing  conditions  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  evaporated  stock  is 
not  used  as  widely  as  it  might  be. 

After    Mr.    Thornton     had    secured 


plans  for  a  building  he  went  out  on 
the  still  hunt  after  a  capable  manager. 
He  located  the  man  he  was  looking  for 
in  New  York  State,  with  twenty-eight 
years'  experience  at  the  game.  Better 
still  he  had  a  number  of  brand  new 
ideas  and  they  have  been  of  the  great- 
est value  in  developing  the  business. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Durham  rep- 
resentative had  been  successful  in  man- 
ufacturing a  product  absolutely  clean, 
properly  evaporated  and  thoroughly 
cured. 

But  we've  only  started  the  fight," 
said  the  manager,  "We  haven't  worked 
in  the  knockout  yet.  These  old  twen- 
ty-five and  fifty  pound  cases  that  every 
evaporator  man  in  Canada  is  using 
should  be  discarded.  They  are  too 
clumsy  and  unattractive.  We  have  an 
excellent  quality  and  we  mustn't  hide 
it  in  these  coffins." 

Now  this  model  evaporator  and  all 
these  improved  processes  had  cost 
money  —  much  money  —  and  Mr. 
Thornton's  pocket-book  was  beginning 
to  resemble  a  punctured  automobile 
tire,  which  is  the  flattest  thing  in  the 
world.  However,  he  decided  that  the 
manager  was  talking  straight  business. 
He  didn't  mind  investing  money — even 
borrowed  money — if  he  were  sure  he 
would  make  money  by  so  doing. 

After  much  consideration  a  carton 
was  chosen  which  contains  three 
pounds  of  the  finished  product,  equiv- 
alent to  one-half  bushel  of  green  apples. 
On  each  side  two  large  red  apples  are 
displayed  that  makes  a  person  feel  just 
like  he  does  when  he  sees  a  Fruit-a-tive 
sign,  before  he  reads  what  is  the  matter 
with  him.  In  large  conspicuous  type 
the  Superior  Sanitary  Apple  appear 
and  several  recipes  and  directions  for 
keeping  follow.  The  package  is  lined 
with  waxed  paper  to  protect  the  con- 
tents and  a  number  of  neatly  printed 
recipes  are  enclosed.  Altogether  it 
makes  quite  as  attractive  a  display  as 
a  breakfast  food  carton  and  is  just  as 
convenient  to  handle.  And  it  has  this 
further  distinction  that  it  is  the  first 
evaporated  apple  carton  ever  used  in 
Canada. 

These  cartons  are  packed  in  cases, 
thirty-six  to  the  case,  and  on  the  out- 
side the  manufacturer's  name  is  sten- 
cilled. A  car  contains  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  and  last  season  the  first 
season  of  operation — Mr.  Thornton 
manufactured  two  carloads  only. 

But  it  looked  as  though  these  were 
exactly  two  carloads  too  many.  The 
year  1912  was  the  poorest  selling  sea- 
son in  years  for  evaporated  products. 
Our  trade  has  not  increased  with  our 
population.  American  dried  peaches, 
apricots,  prunes  and  raisins  have  been 
slowly  but  surely  taking  the  place  of 
evaporated  apples.  The  poor  duality 
of  the  Ontario  goods  is  to  blame  largely 
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for  these  conditions.  Mr.  Thornton 
argues,  and  the  heavy  production  of 
last  year  gave  the  buyers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discriminate.  American  com- 
petition is  very  keen  also,  and  they 
are  in  a  position  to  manufacture  more 
cheaply  than  Canadians. 

The'  manufacturers  in  New  York 
State  buy  large  orchards  outright  at  a 
lower  price  than  Ontario  men  must 
pay.  They  secure  coal  much  more 
cheaply  and  labor  is  no  dearer.  In 
Missouri  whole  orchards  were  purchas- 
ed at  far  less  than  Ontario  prices  while 
coal  cost  $1.75  a  ton  delivered.  Amer- 
ican freight  rates  are  much  lower  than 
ours  also.  Owing  to  these  conditions 
they  are  easily  able  to  undersell  Cana- 
dians in  the  case  of  the  2c  a  lb.  duty. 

When  Mr.  Thornton  was  ready  to 
sell  he  found  American  apples  being 
offered  in  Winnipeg  for  about  what  it 
cost  him  to  manufacture  and  hundreds 
of  carloads  unsold  both  in  the  States 
and  in  Canada.  But  he  wasn't  fright- 
ened. He  knew  that  the  apple  would 
come  to  its  own.  There  is  no  article  of 
food  more  universally  used.  The 
twentieth  century  demand  for  fine  food 
products  has  knocked  the  evaporated 
trade  but  Mr.  Thornton  relied  on  his 
"superior  sanitary  apples"  to  make 
good  for  that  very  reason.  The  story 
of  his  travels  in  attempting  to  make 
buyers  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  regard- 
ing the  question  resembles  those  told 
by  Irwin  S.  Cobb  of  his  wanderings. 

TWO    LITTLE    APPLES    IN    A    BIG    WORLD. 

"When  the  House  adjourned  at  Ot- 
tawa in  mid-winter  I  decided  to  hustle 
out  after  a  market.  I  had  about  reach- 
ed the  end  of  my  finances  and  was 
anxious  to  sell.  It  looked  then  as 
though  a  strenuous  session  was  before 
us  in  threshing  out  the  naval  question 
and  I  expected  to  have  little  time  for 
evaporated  apples  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

"I  tried  to  sell  in  Ontario  cities  but 
couldn't  get  a  buyer  even  to  look  at  my 
goods.  Then  I  took  Horace  Greely's 
advice  and  went  West. 

"Tn  Winnipeg  I  was  as  unsuccessful. 
I  did  succeed  in  getting  a  buyer  to  look 
at  my  goods  however.  He  seemed  to 
be  impressed  by  my  package  but  had 
all  his  supply  contracted  for." 

Mr.  Thornton  then  set  out  for  Sas- 
katoon. It  was  forty-two  degrees  be- 
low zero  the  day  he  arrived.  He  went 
to  work  at  once  and  couldn't  persuade 
a  single  man  to  look  at  his  apples.  Fin- 
ally one  man  said  to  him  "Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, I  am  a  busy  man  and  I  presume 
you  are  also.  Now  I  don't  want  to  see 
your  goods  for  I  have  all  the  evapor- 
ated stock  I  can  handle.  It  will  simply 
be  a  waste  of  your  time  and  of  my  time 
to  talk  longer  about  it." 


1 A  stone 's  throw  from  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  a  brand  new,  up-to-date  painted- 

on-the-roof   evaporator  plant." 


"That  night  I  left  Saskatoon"  nar- 
rated Mr.  Thornton.  "I  can  tell  you, 
I  was  feeling  blue.  It  was  forty-five 
degrees  below  zero  when  I  left,  and  my 
spirits  were  lower  than  the  mercury. 
That  was  when  I  began  to  get  fright- 
ened." 

The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Re- 
gina  and  succeeded  in  selling  one  hun- 
dred cases  to  one  wholesale  firm  on  the 
strength  of  the  quality  of  his  goods. 
The  next  manager  he  visited  looked  at 
his  goods. 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  this  to  us 
earlier  in  the  season,"  he  replied.  "We 
are  full  up  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"Don't  you  know,"  Mr.  Thornton 
replied,  "that  evaporated  stock  should 
not  be  sold  before  January.  It  cannot 
be  cured  properly  before  that  time.  I 
can  prove  that  by  comparing  our  goods 
right  now." 

However,  Mr.  Thornton  didn't  dis- 
pose of  a  carload  in  Regina  and  he  left 
for  Moose  Jaw. 

"When  I  first  started,"  said  he.  "I 
had  some  idea  of  trading  with  retail- 
ers. But  my  experience  in  the  West, 
has  proven  the  fallacy  of  this  belief. 
I  must  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  I  am 
certain  that  wholesale  grocers  only  can 
take  such  large  quantities.  The  East- 
ern manufacturer  has  no  chance  to 
distribute  his  goods,  so  the  retailer  is 
out  of  the  question. 

WHEN   THE   SHIPS    SAILED    HOME. 

In  Moose  Jaw  he  met  the  man  who 
had  the  ability  to  see  a  real  opportun- 
ity. His  name  is  Rankin.  He  is  head 
of  the  grocery  Department  of  the  Cod- 
ville  Wholesale  Grocer  Company.  He 
has  been  in  Moose  Jaw  only  two  years 
but  has  wonderfully  extended  the  busi- 
ness. When  he  saw  the  carton  he  was 
convinced.  He  ordered  one  hundred 
cases  at  once  although  he  had  a  full 
supply  of  evaporated  stock  on  hand. 
He  desired  selling  rights  in  a  large  ter- 


ritory but. they  didn't  make  an  agree- 
ment just  then. 

The  balance  of  the  carload  was  dis- 
posed of  in  Moose  Jaw  and  he  returned 
east,  shipped  the  goods  and  reached 
Ottawa  in  time  for  the  r  re-assembling 
of  parliament. 

Good  quality  as  a  factor  in  selling 
very  soon  was  apparent.  Despite  the 
glutted  market  the  apples  sold  readily. 
Many  retailers  state  that  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasted  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  the  ones  in  cases.  When  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  he  returned  west 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  the 
remainder  of  his  stock.  Moreover  a 
large  wholesale  house  asked  for  western 
selling  rights  and  offered  to  take  twice 
the  possible  output  this  year  at  a  satis- 
factory price. 

Now  this  is  something  more  than  a 
successful  start  at  the  evaporating  busi- 
ness. It  is  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  if  the  industry  is 
properly  managed.  It  has  been  proven 
right  on  the  ground  that  it  pays  to 
put  up  a  first-class  product  nicely  mar- 
keted. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  very  good  market  awaiting 
such  a  product. 

The  inferior  quality  that  has  been 
shipped  and  that  doubtless  will  be  ship- 
ped is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  whole 
trade.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Many  men  will  be  content 
to  manufacture  in  old  plants  rather 
than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building 
new  ones.  It  is  only  natural  that  they 
should,  for  like  each  one  of  us,  they  are 
trying  to  make  as  large  returns  as  pos- 
sible in  the  best  way  presented  to  them. 
It  will  take  much  argument  to  con- 
vince them  that  a  change  will  pay. 
Legislation  may  accomplish  something, 
but  legislation  must  be  assisted  always 
by  education.  The  most  important 
factor  in  establishing  the  industry  upon 

(Continued  on  page  85.) 
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An  old   country  scene  showing  intensive  cultivation.     The  results  justify  it. — Photo  by  Reid. 

Making  the  Old  Farm  Fertile 

An  Expert  Talks  About  the  Handling  of  Poor  Soils 


A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  crops  that  engage  attention  to 
this  country  will  afford  an  explanation 
of  great  difference  between  farming  and 
gardening.  And  this  difference  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  all  classes  of  culti- 
vators as  the  basis  of  operations  in  till- 
age, cropping,  and  the  order,  and  char- 
acter of  rotation. 

The  first  thing  to  discover  in  the 
cropping  of  a  farm  is  the  kind  of  veget- 
ation for  which  the  land  is  best  adapted 
to  insure  profitable  results.  If  the  soil 
is  unfit  for  cereals,  then  it  is  sheer  folly 
to  sow  any  more  corn  that  may  be  need- 
ful for  convenience  on  large  farms  that 
are  far  removed  from  markets.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  risk  a  few  crops  that 
the  land  is  ill  fitted  for,  in  order  bo  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  homestead, 
and  to  save  the  outlay  of  money  and  the 
inconvenience  of  hauling  from  distant 
markets.  But  everywhere  the  cropping 
must  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  the 
climate  as  nearly  as  possible  both  to 
simplify  operations,  and  enlarge  to  the 
utmosl  the  chances  of  success.  In  the 
cropping  of  a  garden  this  plan  of  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  followed. 

We  are  compelled  certainly  to  con- 
sider what  the  soil  and  climate  will  es- 
pecially favor  amongst  garden  crops. 
But  notwithstanding  this  the  gardener 
must  grow  whatever  is  the  demand. 

To  the  gardener  the  Chemistry  of 
Crops  is  of  great  importance  because  he 
cannot  restrict  his  operations  to  such 
crops  as  the  land  is  particularly  adapted 


By  H.  F.  EAST 


Editor's  Note. — There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  farmers  could  get  a  great 
deal  more  out  of  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields  if  they  knew  just  what  chemical 
fertilizers  to  apply  to  the  fields  to 
overcome  the  deficiencies  in  them.  Con- 
stant experiments  by  the  farmer  him- 
self are  of  great  value  in  this  regard. 
Observance  of  the  character  of  weeds 
that  are  grown  on  the  land  may  give 
some  information  also.  This  article 
written  by  an  expert  English  gardene1- 
who  is  now  employed  by  a  big  firm 
near  Hamilton  will  convey  considerable 
information  on  these  points. 


for  but  must  endeavor  to  render  his  land 
capable  of  carrying  more  or  less  of  all 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  find  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  domestic  wants  . 

That  in  certain  cases  he  must  fail  at 
certain  points  is  inevitable.  Neverthe- 
less, his  aim  will  be  of  a  somewhat  uni- 
versal kind,  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  re- 
lations of  plants  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  will  be  of  constant  and  incal- 
culable  value  to  him.  I  am  bound 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  a  complete  es- 
say on  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetation  is 
not  my  purpose.  I  am  anxious  to  con- 
vey some  useful  information,  and  to 
kindle  sufficient  interest  to  lead  those 
who  have  hitherto  given  but  slight  at- 
tention to  this  subject  to  inquire  fur- 
ther with  a  view  to  get  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  I  shall  have  to  quit  the 
subject. 


Plants  consist  of  the  two  classes  of 
constituents,  the  Inorganic  which  may 
be  called  the  foundation,  and  the  Or- 
ganic, which  may  be  considered  the  su- 
perstructure. The  first  alone  concerns 
us  now.  A  plant  must  derive  from  the 
soil  certain  proportions  of  silica,  lime, 
sulphur,  salt,  phosphates  and  other 
minerals,  or  it  cannot  exist  at  all,  but 
given  these  and  its  manufacture  of 
fibre,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  other 
organic  products  will  depend  very  much 
11 1 »in  the  action  of  light,  heat,  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  moisture  upon  it,  for 
these  have  to  be  produced  by  chemical 
(or  vital)  action  upon  the  structure, 
or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  itself.  To  a  very  great  extent 
the  agencies  that  conduce  to  the  elab- 
oration of  organic  products  are  beyond 
our  control  (not  entirely  so)  whereas 
we  can  directly,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree,  provide  the  plant  with  the  min- 
erals it  more  particularly  requires,  first 
by  choosing  the  ground  for  it  and  next 
by  tillino-  and  manuring  in  a  suitable 
manner. 

In  a  clay  soil  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
dominating alumina  there  i^  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  lime  and  silica  so  this  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  fertile  for  all  pur- 
poses. But  there  are  profound  re- 
sources in  most  clays.  Hence  a  clay 
that  has  been  well  cultivated  through 
several  generations  will  produce  a  fair 
return  for  whatever  crop  may  be  put 
upon  it.  Limestone  soils  are  usually 
very  porous  and  deficient  of  clays  and 
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therefore  have  no  sustaining  power. 
Many  of  our  tracts  of  mountain  lime- 
stones are  mere  sheep  walks  and  would 
be  comparatively  worthless  except  for 
the  metals  that  may  be  extracted  from 
them  or  the  lime  that  may  be  obtained 
by  burning. 

On  the  other  hand,  chalk,  which  is  a 
more  recent  form  of  life  is  often  highly 
productive,  more  especially  where 
through  long  cultivation,  it  has  been 
much  broken  up,  and  has  become  loamy 
through  accumulation  of  humus.  Be- 
tween the  oldest  limestones,  and  the  lat- 
est chalk  there  are  many  intermediate 
kinds  of  calcareous  soils,  and  they  are 
mostly  good  owing  to  their  richness  in 
phosphates.  For  the  growth  of  cereals 
these  calcareous  soils  need  a  proportion 
of  silica,  and  where  they  have  this  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  crops  of  wheat, 
trifolium  and  peas  in  this  country.  If 
we  could  mix  some  of  our  obdurate 
clays  with  barren  limestones  the  two 
worthless  staples  would  probably  prove 
remarkably  fertile.  Although  this  is 
impossible,  a  consideration  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  imaginary  mixture 
may  be  useful,  more  especially  to  the 
gardener  or  farmer  who  can,  in  a  small 
way,  accomplish  many  things  that  are 
impracticable  on  a  large  scale. 

WHAT    SANDY    SOILS    LACK. 

Sandy  soils  are  characterised  by  ex- 
cess of  silica,  and  deficiency  of  alumina 
and  phosphates.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  observation  however,  that  sandy 
soils  are  the  most  readily  amenable  of 
any,  to  the  operation  of  tillage,  and  if 
we  cannot  take  much  out  of  them  we 
can  put  any  amount  into  them,  and 
must  always  calculate  nicely  where  the 
process  of  enrichment  is  to  stop.  It  is 
not  less  worthy  of  observation  that 
sandy  soils  can  be  rendered  capable  of 
producing  almost  every  kind  of  crop, 
save  cereals  and  even  these  can  be  se- 
cured where  there  is  some  basis  of  peat, 
loam  or  clay  with  the  sand.  It  would 
be  inaccurate  to  say  that  any  soil  is  be- 
yond improvement.  Garden  soils  usu- 
ally consist  of  loam  of  some  kind,  the 
consequence  of  long  cultivation.  Nat- 
ural loams  are  the  result  of  the  decay 
and  admixture  of  various  earths  and 
they  are  easily  worked  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. 

CULTIVATION  MAKES  A  LOAN. 

Cultivation  also  produces  loam.  On  a 
clay  land  we  find  a  top  crust  of  clayey 
loam,  and  on  a  lime  or  chalk  land  a 
top  crust  of  calcareous  loam.  Where 
cultivation  has  been  long  pursued  the 
staple  is  broken  and  manures  are  put 
on  and  the  roots  of  plants  assist  in  dis- 
integration and  decomposition.  Thus 
there  is  accumulation  of  humus  and  a 
decomposition  of  the  rock  proceeding 
together  and  a  loam  of  some  sort  is  the 
result.     TIence  the  necessity  of  caution 


The   virgin  fertility  of  an  Edmonton   garden 

produced    these    vegetables.      Where 

nature's  fertility  has  been  worn 

out,  is  man 's  opportunity. 

in  respect  of  deep  tilling  for  if  we  bury 
the  top  soil  and  put  in  its  place  a  crude 
material  that  has  not  before  seen  day- 
light we  may  lose  ten  years  in  profitable 
cropping,  because  we  must  now  begin 
to  tame  a  savage  soil  that  we  have  been 
at  great  pains  to  bring  up  to  cover  a 
stratum  of  a  good  material  prepared  for 
us  through  the  co-operation  of  nature 
and  of  art  during  several  ages.  Deep 
and  good  garden  soils  may  be  safely 
trenched  and  freely  knocked  about.  Be- 
cause not  only  does  the  process  favor 
the  deen  rooting  of  plants,  but  it  favors 
also  that  disintegration  which  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  fertility. 

CHIEF    MINERAL    CONSTITUENTS. 

The  principal  inorganic  or  mineral 
constituents  of  plants  are  potash,  soda, 
lime,  sulphur,  silica,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  iron.  Clays  and  loams  are  gener- 
ally rich  in  potash,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phates, but  deficient  in  soluble  silica 
and  lime.  Limestones  are  rich  as  a  rule 
in  lime  and  phosphates  but  deficient  in 
humus,  silica,  sulphur  and  alkalies. 
Sandy  soils  are  rich  in  silica  and  are 
rarely  deficient  of  lime  but  are  generally 
poor  in  respect  of  phosphates  and  alka- 
lies. 

Therefore,  on  a  clay  or  loam  farm- 
yard manure  is  invaluable  because  it 
not  only  contains  ingredients  that  all 
crops  appreciate  but  is  helpful  in 
breading  up  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
The  occasional  application  of  lime  also 
is  of  importance  and  not  seldom  this 
produces  an  almost  magical  effect  on  an 
old  garden  soil  that  has  been  heavily 
cropped  and  liberally  manured. 

Calcareous  soils  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  free  application  to  them  of  manure 


from  the  stable  or  cow  pen.  As  a  rule 
it  would  be  like  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle to  dress  those  soils  with  lime.  In 
the  manuring  of  sandy  soils,  great  care 
is  requisite  because  of  their  absorbing 
power. 

MANURES  FOR  SANDY  SOILS. 

In  the  bulb-growing  districts  of  Hol- 
land, cow-manure  is  high  in  price  for 
digging  into  loose  sand  for  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  bulbs.  A 
good  crop  of  tares  can  also  be  well 
grown  before  planting  bulbs.  This  is 
an  exceptional  case  but  it  illustrates  my 
subject  usefully.  Sandy  soils  are  gen- 
erally deficient  in  phosphates  and  alka- 
lies, hence  instead  of  employing 
manures  which  may  often  be  more 
advantageously  bestowed  upon  the 
loamy  plots,  it  will  be  found  that 
kainit  (a  rought  form  of  potash)  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  will  jointly  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  more  especially 
in  raising  potatoes,  onions  and  carrots 
which  are  articularly  adapted  to  sandy 
soils.  Probably  one  of  the  best  fertiliz- 
ers is  genuine  farmyard  manure  from 
stall-fed  cattle  for  it  produces  or  at  least 
contains  phosphates  alkalies  and  sili- 
cates in  available  forms  and  suitable 
proportions.  Artificial  manure  should 
be  selected  by  analysis  with  a  view  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil  and 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  crops 
to  be  grown  on  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  phosphates  and 
potash  agree  more  or  less  with  peas,  and 
beans  and  again  with  cabbages  (brais- 
sicas)  kale,  cauliflower,  or  whatever  else 
agree  nearly  with  the  cabbage  in  a  pre- 
dominance of  lime  and  sulphur  ingred- 
ients which  fully  account  for  the  offen- 
sive odors  of  these  vegetables  when  in  a 
state  of  decay. 

WHAT    FRUITS    DEMAND. 

Fruits  as  a  rule  are  highly  charged 
with  alkalies,  and  are  rarely  deficient 
in  phosphates,  moreover,  stone  fruits 
require  lime  as  they  have  to  make  bones 
as  well  as  flesh  when  they  have  to  pro- 
duce crop.  Nature  is  stern  and  con- 
stant in  her  ways  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  a  plant  in  which  potash 
predominates  normally  can  attain  to 
perfection  in  a  soil  deficient  in  potash, 
however  well  supplied  il  may  1  e  with 
soda.  The  cheaper  alkali  in  combina- 
tion with  salt  may,  however,  be  usually 
employed  in  aid  of  quick  growing  green 
crops.  As  regards  potatoes  it  seems 
worthy  of  observation  that  they  con- 
tain but  a  trace  of  silica  and  yet  they 
generally  thrive  on  sand  and  in  many 
instances  crops  grown  on  sand  are  free 
from  disease  and  of  high  quality  al- 
though the  weight  may  not  be  so  great. 
The  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  has 
much  to  do  with  this  and  when  that 
is  helped  by  a  supply  of  potash   and 
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phosphates  whether  from  farmyard 
manure  or  artificial  fertilizers,  sandy 
soils  become  highly  productive  of 
potatoes  of  the  finest  quality.  On 
the  other  hand,  potatoes  grow  well  on  a 
limestone  or  chalk.  Yet  there  is  but 
little  lime  in  them.  Again  mechanical 
texture  explains  the  case  in  part,  It 
can  be  also  further  explained  by  the 
sufficiency  of  potash  and  phosphates, 
also  of  magnesia  which  enters  in  a 
special  manner  into  the  mineral 
constitution  of  the  root. 

NITROGEN   MANURES. 

Thus  so  far  I  have  not  even  men- 
tioned nitrogen  or  its  common  form  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  nor  have  I  men- 
tioned carbon  or  carbonic  acid.  These 
are  very  important  elements  of  plant 
growth  and  they  account  for  the 
efficacy  of  manures  derived  directly 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  For  ex- 
ample the  droppings  of  animals,  includ- 
ing .  guano   which   consists   in   part   at 


least  of  the  droppings  of  seabirds  such 
as  gulls,  etc.  The  nitrogen  in  these 
substances  is  of  an  evanescent  nature 
and  rapidly  flies  away  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  hence  a  heap  of 
farmyard  manure  left  for  several  years 
loses  much  of  its  value  as  manure,  and 
guano  should  be  kept  in  bulk  as  long 
as  possible  and  protected  from  the  at- 
mosphere or  its  ammonia  will  fade 
away. 

One  difficulty  experienced  by 
chemists  and  others  in  the  preparation 
of  artificial  manures  is  that  of  fixing 
the  needful  ammonia  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  from  combining  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  at  the  same  time  be  always 
in  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  appreciat- 
ed by  the  plant.  One  cannot  supply 
nitrogen  to  plants  directly  but  in  all 
good  manures  there  is  a  certain  propor- 
tion and  in  many  instances  the  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  is  made  the  test  of  a 
value  of  a  manure.  When  vegetable  re- 
fuse is  burned  the  nitrogen,  one  of  the 


costliest  manures,  is  dissipated  and  lost, 
but  in  burying  the  refuse  the  soil  gets 
back  a  proportion  of  organic  nitrogen 
it  surrendered  and  something  over  in  a 
soluble  phosphate  and  potash  salt  and 
as  this  nitrogen  assumes  the  form  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  assimilated  by  the  grow- 
ing plant  to  the  great  benefit  of  what- 
ever crop  may  occupy  the  ground.  The 
practical  conclusion  is,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  soil  a  skilful  gardener 
or  farmer  will  endeavor  to  promote  its 
fertility  by  affording  the  natural  in- 
fluences of  rain,  frost  and  sunshine  full 
opportunity  of  liberating  the  constit- 
uents that  are  locked  up  in  the  soil  by 
resorting  in  the  form  of  refuse  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  the  soil  has  parted 
with  in  vegetation  and  by  adding  fer- 
tilising agents  as  are  adapted  to  rectify 
the  natural  deficiencies  of  the  soil.  Thus 
instead  of  following  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion the  resources  of  the  garden  or 
farm  may  be  annually  augmented. 


Thanksgiving  in  Alberta 

Where  the  Devil's  Head  Keeps  Its  Solitary  Vigil 


HALF  HIDING  the  winter  coat  and 
furs  and  mittens,  wholly  ashamed  of 
the  umbrella  and  rubbers  that  all  along 
had  been  such  cumbersome  companions 
and  of  no  service,  I  paused  one  bright 
morning  near  the  end  of  October,  on 
the  streets  of  Calgary.  The  expected 
chill  in  the  air  was  not.  The  winds 
came  through  the  pass  soft  to  the  cheek 
like  a  baby's  breath. 

It  was  my  dream  come  true.  At  last 
to  be  in  the  land  hallowed  and  im- 
mortalized in  its  pioneer  days  by  the 
pen  of  Ralph  Connor. 

In  "Beyond  the  Marshes"  was  re- 
vealed the  patience  and  sterling  worth 
of  the  people  that  venture  into  the 
wilderness  to  live  and  die  that  a  new 
civilization  may  possess  the  land,  and 
give  to  the  children  opportunities 
afforded  only  in  the  rich,  rolling 
prairies  to  the  ones  that  venture  in  new 
places,  trust  and  believe  in  its  possibili- 
ties, then  stand  by  loyally  through  those 
first  trying  years.  There  are  the  ones 
that  dare  and  do  and  suffer,  and  were 
it  not  for  brave  spirits  at  the  outposts 
of  civilisation,  man.  dwarfed  and  mis- 
erable, would  be  huddled  still  where 
the  Creator  left  him  when  driven  out 
of  Eden.  Industry  and  commerce  as 
we  know  them  would  not  exist,  the 
fires  of  ambition  would  have  burned  out 
long  ago.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
that  lights  the  way  to  achievement. 

The  train  rushed  northward.  To 
the  right  the  prairies  rolled  and  rolled 


By  A.  M.  KEPPER 


Editor's  Note. — Last  year  the  editor 
of  Parmer's  Magazine  personally  at- 
tended the  Dry  Tanning  Congress  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  and  secured  a 
writer  for  Farmer's  Magazine  from 
among  the  women  who  attended  the 
Women 's  Congress,  held  at  the  same 
time.  Mrs.  Kepper's  articles  have  re- 
peatedly appeared  since  then  and  the 
peculiar  charm  of  her  articles  has  been 
appreciated  by  many.  Living  on  her 
husband's  farm  and  being  the  mother 
of  a  big  family  of  boys,  she  is  closely 
in  touch  with  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. Her  impressions  of  her  visit 
to  the  Foothills  of  Alberta  last  year  are 
recorded  here  and  are  peculiarly  timely 
coming  at  this  Thanksgiving  season. 
The  Dry  Forming  Congress  and  Wo- 
men 's  Congress  are  meeting  this  year  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  two  special  articles,  one  of 
each  meeting,  are  being  prepared  and 
will  appear  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


away,  bearing  their  burden  of  grain, 
tall,  waving,  oat  fields — and  the  sweet, 
nutritious  grasses.  On  the  left  the 
Rockies  loomed  like  a  gigantic  saw 
with  frosty  teeth,  ripping  its  way 
through  the  eternal  blue.  A  radiance 
played  from  foothills  to  the  heavens. 
There  were  opals  and  diamonds  and 
pearls  reflected  from  the  snow  lying 
in  that  light  so  peaceful  and  holy  it 
Seemed  a  soul  might  rest  there  unde- 


filed  for  aye.  It  awed,  and  carried  one 
a  little  further  from  earth  and  a  little 
nearer  heaven  to  look  upon  the  moun- 
tains flooded  with  the  morning. 

A  whistle  sounded  far  ahead,  the 
conductor  spoke  and  the  reverie  was 
broken.  Gathering  the  surplus  wraps 
and  nodding  good-bye  to  a  fellow  trav- 
eler I  alighted.  The  sun  was  still  shin- 
ing from  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  soft 
winds  played  with  the  grass.  There 
rushed  over  me  a  strange  feeling.  Alone 
on  the  frontier,  2000  miles  from  home, 
my  bridge  burned  behind  me,  for  the 
train  has  disappeared.  I  winked  back  a 
tear,  then  laughed,  for  who  could  be 
downhearted  in  a  place  so  full  of  cheer? 
Then  I  settled  down  to  await  develop- 
ment. 

Towards  nightfall  my  friend  arrived 
in  town  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
a  pleasant  young  English  lady.  I  look- 
ed, and  rubbed  my  eyes  to  be  sure  I 
was  awake,  a  strange  woman  with  a  few 
tender  lines  in  her  kindly  face,  and 
some  silver  at  the  temples,  I  had  not 
counted  on  the  changes  almost  thirty 
years  bring,  still  I  could  not  expect  it 
otherwise.  There  were  hearty  greetings 
and  a  tear  or  two  for  very  joy  of  the  re- 
union, then  began  a  fourteen-mile  jour- 
ney over  a  starlit  trail  to  a  light  on  a 
hillside  and  the  friendly  barking  of  a 
dog. 

The  next  morning  I  looked  about  in 
wonder.  Partridges  and  prairie  chick- 
ens came  almost  to  the  door  and  sat  on 
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"Homes  these  are  in  the  best  sense.     There  are  pretty   curtains   at   the   windows.' 


fence  posts  and  trees  unafraid.    Rabbits, gr 
with  funny  fur-covered  feet,  bounded 
here  and  there,  coyotes    skulked    near 
the  bush,  antlers  told  of  last  year's  suc- 
cessful chase. 

As  I  looked  across  a  valley  where  snow 
showers  were  falling  from  an  April-like 
sky,  I  heard  the  legend  of  the  dog 
pound.  Among  this  marvel  of  nature 
flocks  grazed  as  contentedly  as  in  the 
pastures  at  home,  and  children  here  love 
and  fondle  the  lambs  as  they  do  the 
world  around  and  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  imbibing  a  little  of  their  gen- 
tleness. 

A  herd,  coming  down  the  trail,  car- 
ried the  rich  red  of  the  Shorthorns 
and  their  splendid  flesh.  Horses  were 
of  good  bone  and  full  of  life  showing 
the  fatness  of  the  land. 

Thanksgiving  morning  my  friend 
suggested  a  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  view  the  mountain.  As  we  went  up 
the  poplar  and  spruce  bordered  path, 
where  the  trees  rose  straight  and  tall 
like  some  compelling  hidden  force  pull- 
ing them  out  of  this  work-a-day  world, 
strange  emotions  came  to  me. 

A    MIRAGE   AT   THE   FOOTHILLS. 

Some  trick  of  vision  held  the  moun- 
tains near.  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Silence  befitted  the  time  and  place.  For 
aeons  that  crown  of  snow  had  rested 
there  waiting  for  the  coming  of  man 
to  teach  him  that  out  of  the"  dust  and 
grime  of  earth  one  may  rise  and  stand 
unsullied  and  triumphant.  Never  be- 
fore had  a  richer  experience  come  to 
me  and  I  was  thankful  for  the  teachings 
of  the  mountain  peaks. 

Reverently  our  steps  were  retraced. 
The  white  of  the  poplar  and  the  green 
of  the  spruce,  the  blue  above,  seemed 
such  a  beautiful  part  in  His  plan  to 
make  the  earth  fair  to  live  upon.  The 
cottage  sheltered  from  the  north  winds, 


eeted  us  with  a  whiff  of  dinner.  Such 
a  dinner!     Game  and  wild  fruits — Al- 
berta is  a  land  rich  ip  things  for  men's 


"The  rivers  teem  with  salmon,  the  prize  table 
fish  to  very  many." 

welfare — great  mealy  white  potatoes  and 
golden  butter  and  the  wonderful  blue- 
berry jam  that  came  near  getting  me 


into  trouble  with  the  customs  office  by 
dropping  out  of  my  lunch  basket  and 
hitting  the  car  floor  a  resounding  whack 
just  when  that  important  personage  en- 
tered and  to  my  horror  demanded  stern- 
ly, "Is  that  whiskey?"  There  were  de- 
licious pies  where  carrots  took  the  place 
of  pumpkin  in  the  Thanksgiving  menu 
across  the  line.  It  was  long  years  since 
I  had  eaten  of  game  birds  and  only 
twice  in  all  my  recollection.  It  was  a 
rare  opportunity.  I  thought  of  that 
first  Thanksgiving  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
America  and  rejoiced  for  the  privilege 
of  that  dinner. 

THE    JOY    OP    A    CAMERA. 

The  camera  holds  a  unique  place  in 
our  lives.  It  preserves  a  faithful  record 
of  people  and  places.  The  young  folks 
here  are  not  allowing  the  opportunity 
to  slip  away.  They  find  much  to  amuse 
and  instruct  and  have  ways  of  learning 
that  pioneer  children  have  not  always 
enjoyed.  In  season  they  trap  for  furs 
and  find  it  remunerative  and  pleasant. 
One  lad  is  a  student  of  taxidermy  and 
brought  several  specimens  for  me  to  see. 
The  rivers  teem  with  salmon,  the  prize 
table  fish  to  very  many.  There  will  be 
no  want  in  Alberta.  Nature  here  is 
bounteous. 

There  is  an  indefinable  charm  about 
this  home  and  the  people  met  herein. 
The  school  teacher,  a  young  man  from 
Nova  Scotia,  rode  over  and  spent  the 
night.  There  was  music  on  a  small  Eng- 
lish piano  and  it  was  like  the  past  come 
back  when  the  boys  and  girls  sang  the 
half-forgotten  songs.  A  neighbor  came 
to  see  me  and  my  friend  spoke  of  her 
lovinglv  as  "sister."  Might  she  not  be 
more  than  sister  though  she  was  born 
over  the  sea  in  Scandinavia  and  had 
journeyed  far  to  the  Dakotas,  thence 
northward  to  neighbor  with  one  whose 
ancestry  had  spent  centuries  pioneering 


A  field  of  oats  in  the  Harmatan  District. 
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To  a  man  who  has  lived  on  the  Western  plains  a  scene  like  this  sends  a  longing  through  him  that  is  hard  to  define.  Such  herds  as  this 
are  more  common  in  the  West  this  year  than  usual,  owing  to  the   large  number  of  young  cattle  that  were  brought  in  last  spring. 


in  America?  It  was  even  more  than 
sisterhood  that  took  a  woman  physician 
far  over  a  dangerous  trail  at  night  be- 
cause someone's  boy  had  accidentally 
shot  himself,  and  saddened  many  a 
stranger's  Thanksgiving.  Such  devo- 
tion to  humanity  is  found  only  in  the 
West  where  everyone  is  glad  to  be  his 
brother's  keeper. 

CREED   IS   PASSING. 

There  are  a  school  house  and  a 
church.  It  matters  not  the  denomina- 
tion, for  creed  will  all  be  put  aside, 
some  dav.  There  are,  also,  good,  true 
women  from  every  /land  going  forward 
side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  to  their 


goal  of  right  living.  The  log  house, 
the  sod  house,  the  more  comfortable 
dwelling  alike  hold  women  of  ideals, 
putting  their  best  efforts  into  home- 
making.  There  were  pretty  curtains  at 
the  windows,  a  neatness  about  the  door 
told  beautiful  stories  of  the  lives  in 
those  homes.  Whatever  greatness  the 
future  metes  to  Alberta  she  will  owe 
much  and  always  to  these  good  women 
in  the  van.  Let  her  ever  be  thankful 
for  this. 

Homeward  bound,  I  turned  once 
more  to  the  mountains.  Old  Devil's 
Head,  grim  and  shadowy,  guards  the 
pass  like  some  jealous  keeper  of  the  soft 
sea  winds,  "Let  them  blow  on  forever," 


I  whispered,  "to  temper  the  winters 
kindly." 

The  train  plunged  through  the  grain 
— hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  of 
wheat.  Threshers  were  emptying  the 
fields  on  every  hand.  The  night  was 
ablaze  with  burning  straw.  We  rushed 
on  and  on  and  everywhere  the  pledge 
had  been  redeemed,  for  a  harvest  had 
followed  the  seedtime. 

There  is  something  compelling  in  the 
beckon  of  a  land  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  I  want  to  be  again 
where  the  creatures  of  the  woods  and 
fields  know  no  fear,  where  the  white 
capped  mountains  urge  men  to  purer 
lives. 


The  Garden  of  Canada 

A  Money  Making  Corner  in  Canada's  Agricultural  Expanse 


BETWEEN  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  On- 
tario, west  of  the  Niagara  River,  is  the 
most  interesting  country  in  Canada,  in- 
teresting not  just  on  account  of  its  his- 
tory, although  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
important  happenings  in  Canadian  his- 
tory, but  interesting  to-day  because  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  fruit 
and  associated  industries.  When  I 
went  to  school,  it  amused  us  immensely 
to  find,  after  we  had  rounded  the  penin- 
sulas of  the  coast  of  North  America, 
that  our  inland  province  of  Ontario 
had  a  very  good  peninsula  of  its  own, 
one  which  met  all  the  requirements  de- 
manded by  the  definition  of  a  penin- 
sula. We  learned  to  call  it  The  Niagara 
Peninsula,  and  chanted  parrot-fashion 
a  great  deal  about  its  tempered  climate 
and  orchards  of  peaches.  For  that  is 
chiefly  what  gives  this  district  its 
unique  place  in  Canadian  Geographies 
— peaches — great,  yellow,  good-to-eat 
Niagara  peaches. 


By  GERALDINE  STEINMETZ 


Editor's  Note. — Making  the  farm  pay 
is  becoming  a  live  topic  with  all  up- 
to-date  farmers  throughout  all  Canada. 
Business  efficiency  is  talked  of  by  the 
farmer  in  a  manner  that  our  grand- 
fathers knew  little  about.  The  idea 
that  the  farm  is  one  of  the  best  places 
in  which  to  live  and  the  fact  that  all 
consumers  have  to  be  supplied  from  the 
farm,  point  out  to  our  young  farmers 
the  need  for  business  methods.  The 
wonderful  successes  that  these  com- 
mercial views  of  agriculture  have  had  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  where  fruit  has 
been  the  staple  during  the  last  50 
years,  are  more  fascinating  than  ro- 
mance and  this  story  which  goes  into 
the  possible  returns  from  the  various 
crops,  ought  to  be  upon  the  library 
shelves  for  future  reference. 


Of  course,  British  Columbia  grows 
peaches,  but  British  Columbia  has  only 
one-eighth  the  number  of  peach  trees 


that  Ontario  has.  The  value  of  all  the 
fruit  trees,  berry  bushes  and  vines  plant- 
ed in  Canada  is  $127,000,000.  Of  this 
valuation  over  half  goes  to  Ontario 
which  produces  about  65  per  cent  of  all 
the  fruit  produced  in  Canada.  Taking 
the  special  fruits  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Niagara  district  and  make  it  famous, 
the  peach,  grape  and  sweet  cherry,  they 
are  produced  in  Canada  and  in  On- 
tario relatively  as  follows  (from  the 
census  of  1911) : 

ALL    OF    CANADA: 

Peaches    543,485  bushels 

Cherries 224,785  bushels 

Grapes 36,999,296  pounds 

ONTARIO  : 

Peaches 503,075  bushels 

Cherries 137,281  bushels 

Grapes    36,615,877  pounds 

And  in  Ontario  of  peaches  and  grapes 
the  Niagara  district  produces  practic- 
ally the  whole  crop;  of  cherries,    the 
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The  horticultural  experimental  station,  Jordan,  Ont.,  in  the  Niagara  fruit  district,  showing  the  residence  and  administration  building. 


greater  part,  as  it  especially  produces 
sweet  cherries. 

But,  to  be  exact,  these  peaches 
grapes  and  cherries  do  not  come  from 
all  the  Niagara  Peninsula  for  the  Niag- 
ara district  is  not  all  of  the  Peninsula 
but  just  a  narrow  strip  along  Lake 
Ontario.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  an 
escarpment  100  feet  high — locally, 
"The  Mountain" — it  stretches  from  the 
Niagara  River  to  Hamilton  44  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  two  miles  at 
Hamilton  to  seven  at  Queenston.  From 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  to  the  lake, 
the  slope  is  gradual,  and  so  there  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air  which  minimizes 
the  danger  from  frost. 

The  temperature  lies  between  20  de- 
grees below  freezing  and  100  degrees 
Fahr.  It  is  the  almost  tropical  heat 
of  southern  Ontario  in  summer  which 
makes  possible  the  growing  of  peaches 
and  grapes.  It  is  the  tempering  effect 
of  the  large  bodies  of  water  of  the  lakes 
which  prevents  freezing  out  in  winter, 
for  the  temperature  is  higher  than  in 
other  places  of  the  same  latitude.  In 
the  Niagara  district,  the  strip  of  which 
this  article  treats,  at  any  time  on  a  fair- 
ly calm  day  there  is  a  difference  of  three 
degrees  between  the  temperature  a  mile 
and  a  half  inland.  It  is  not  so  cold  in 
winter,  and,  correspondingly,  not  so 
hot  in  summer.  This  is,  in  both  sea- 
sons, an  advantage;  obviously  so  in 
winter,  it  is  also  an  advantage  in  spring, 
when  the  lower  temperature  near  the 
water  keeps  the  trees  back  and  lessens 
the  danger  from  frost,  until  permanent- 
ly warm  weather  comes. 

A  MOTOR  TRIP  BY  PLEASANT  FARMS. 

The  old  stone  road  from  Hamilton 
to  Queenston  goes  through  the  middle 
of  the  fruit  country,  winding,  curved, 
with  the  green  wall  of  The  Mountain 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  On- 
tario, "the  beautiful  lake,"  blue  to  the 
horizon.     I  said  the  old  stone  road — 


old,  yes,  but  not  old  stone;  forty  years 
ago  it  was  not  stoned — at  least,  not  all 
its  length,  and  in  some  seasons,  it  took 
a  team  to  draw  an  empty  wagon,  and 
four  horses  to  get  a  load  of  cordwood 
along  at  even  a  snail's  pace.  It  is  fruit 
which  has  changed  this — fruit  and 
progress.  Now,  this  is  the  road  which 
you  motor  from  Buffalo  to  Toronto — to 
motorists  one  of  the  most  familiar  roads 
in  America. 

For  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road 
you  see  the  vineyards,  the  peach  or- 
chards and  berry  fields  which  make 
these  200  square  miles  The  Garden  of 
Canada."  Occasionally,  well,  let  us  say 
just  occasionally,  you  may  see  some 
neglected  orchard  and  weedy  fields 
which  show  that  "The  Garden"  is  not 
yet  cultivated  to  the  perfection  of  a 
garden.      A  Canadian   fruit  expert,   a 


From   the  log  whirled   round  and   round,  the 
thin   wood  for  basket  sides  is  shaven  off 
crosswise  and   comes  off  in  sheets 
of  wood." 


native  of  the  district,  who  was  graduat- 
ed from  The  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  who  worked  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness in  California  and  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, says  that  the  unfinished  appearance 
of  this  country  struck  him  when  he 
came  back  from  England.  1  thought 
it  was  a  fine  country,  when  I  went 
away;  and  so  it  is  .  .  .  but  when  I 
came  back,  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
from  the  rows  of  bare  telegraph  poles 
the  uneven  fences,  the  ragged  corners 
and  weeds.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  our  fruit  country  is  as  tidy  as  an 
bnghsh  country-side. 

The  appearance  of  a  country  is  due 
to  its  material  condition;  given  time 
and  money,  the  cause  for  criticism  will 
be  removed.  Already,  this  district  sup- 
ports a  population  more  than  five~tl'rnV 
as  great  as  that  of  an  equal  area  in 
grain.  Hundred  acre  farms  which 
fifty  years  ago  gave  a  living  to  one  fam- 
ily, now,  broken  into  smaller  holdings, 
maintain  five  families  or  more,  for  a 
fruit  farm  of  20  acres  equals  in  income 
as  well  as  in  the  labor  required,  a  mixed 
farm  of  100  acres.  The  population  is 
more  than  70,000,  and  is  much  higher 
in  the  summer,  when  extra  labor  is 
needed. 

The  labor  question  is,  indeed,  the  fly 
in_  the  financial  ointment  of  the  gold- 
mine of  fruit-growing.  Temporary 
supplies  come  daily  from  Hamilton, 
and  Indians  from  The  Six  Nation  Re- 
serve have  worked  for  years  as  pickers, 
being  lodged  in  small '  houses  by  the 
owners.  But  the  situation  was  becom- 
ing difficult  when  relief  was  obtained 
by  bringing  in  Polish  women  and  girls 
under  bond  from  Buffalo.  Some  of 
these  women,  I  was  told,  make  from 
*•">  to  $5  a  day.  Wiilmut  this  foreign 
labor,  the  canning  factories  would  have 
to  close  down. 
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You  can  buy  unplanted  land  for 
from  $100  to  $1,000  an  acre. 
Planted,  it  is  worth — to  the  seller — 
all  he  thinks  he  can  induce  the  buyer 
to  pay.  This  great  variation  is  not  due 
to  difference  in  soil  alone,  but  to  the 
age  of  the  orchards.  The  value  of  fruit 
land  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and,  although  the  mar- 
kets for  fruit  are  good  and  the  prices 
uniformly  high,  if  the  value  of  land 
rises  much  higher,  as  a  business  pro- 
position fruit  growing  will  not  pay. 

Of  course,  it  more  than  pays  grow- 
ers who  have  been  established  for  years, 
who  paid  $40  to  $50  an  acre  for  the 
ground  and  who  now  have  fully  ma- 
tured orchards.  It  is  from  their  re- 
turns that  the  reports  spread  that  make 
the  Niagara  district  seem  a  bonanza 
comparable  to  silver  mining.  If  the 
comparison  were  carried  a  little  further, 
it  would  express  the  experience  of  some 
men  here.  Nevertheless,  the  records 
that  follow  are  taken  from  government 
reports  and  are  authentic: 

Thirty  peach  orchards  of  32,460 
trees  yielded  111,712  baskets  which 
sold  for  $50,280.33,  making  the  re- 
turn $154 .  52  an  acre.  This  is  certain- 
ly not  so  high  as  the  general  impres- 
sion would  have  the  profits  for  peach 
growing  and  I  myself  think  this  re- 
turn is  often  doubled. 

From  four  acres  of  sweet  cherries 
the  crop  was  3,800  baskets,  which  gave 
a  net  profit  of  approximately  $700  an 
acre. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  this  Niag- 
ara record: — 

Area,  23 V2  acres;  age,  nine  years; 
varieties,  Elberta,  700;  St.  John,  1,500; 
Earlv  Crawford,  800;  New  Prolific, 
1,000.     Total,  4,000. 

Gross  receipts _.  .$11,008.29. 

Express  and  commission   $2,137.85 

Net 8,870.44 

Expense  of  orchard   ....     1,077.75 

Management   (supervision)     750.00 

Profit 7,042 .  69 

The  average  fruit  holding  in  the 
peninsula,  says  one  writer  is  probably 
about  twenty  acres,  worth  conservative- 
ly $500  an  acre.  To  commence  with, 
the  farmer  has  an  initial  outlay  of  $10,- 
000.  to  which  must  be  added  about  $3,- 
000  to  cover  his  investment  in  horses, 
implements  and  preliminary  improve- 
ments. Peaches  return  him  about 
$500  per  acre,  early  tomatoes  from 
$200  to  $500 ;  cannery  tomatoes,  $100 ; 
grapes,  $100;  raspberries,  $200,  and 
asparagus,  a  popular  money-maker. 
$200.  If  he  is  a  trained  horticulturist 
and  a  good  manager,  his  net  annual 
turnover  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $5,000. 

A  fruit  man,  bringing  this  to  my 
attention,  said:     "Do  not  give  figures 


like  that,  whatever  you  do."  Certain- 
ly, they  are  likely  to  be  misleading  to 
beginners  who  think  more  of  the  re- 
sults than  of  the  conditions  on  which 
success  is  made. 

THE  BUSINESS   SIDE  OF  FRUIT   GROWING. 

If  you  like  to  consider  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  business,  it  is  worth 
while  to  study  these  estimates,  which  I 
have  taken  from  government  reports 
made  by  experienced  and  widely- 
known  men,  and  from  estimates  of 
those  of  four  of  the  best  fruit  growers 
in  the  district: 

To  find  the  cost  of  growing  peaches, 
you  must  first  consider  the  cost  of  the 
land,  which,  at  present,  unplanted. 
would  be  $400  an  acre  for  good  peach 
land.  The  cost  of  stock  would  be  about 
$30  an  acre,  allowing  for  replacing  the 
trees  which  might  die  out.  There  is  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  of  spraying,  of  prun- 
ing; you  will  also  reckon  on  the  loss  of 
the  interest  of  the  money  invested. 
After  this,  it  will  take  four  or  five  years 
at  least  before  you  can  get  a  crop.  In 
this  time  the  only  return  will  be  from 
the  inter-crop,  which  may — say — be 
tomatoes  or  raspberries  or  strawberries. 

PROFITS  ON  TOMATOES. 

If  tomatoes  are  the  inter-crop,  the 
following  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  in- 
vestment : —   . 

Rent  of  land  ($100  per  acre)   $6.00 
Fertilizers    (20   tons   manure 

at  $2.00)    40.00 

Preparation  of  ground 5 .  00 

3,000     plants      ($6.00     per 

thousand)     18.00 

Setting  plants    4 .  00 

Cultivation    7 .  50 

Picking   (400  bushels  at  4c)   16.00 
Hauling   (2%  per  bushel)..   10.00 

$106.50 


Assuming  an  average  crop  of 
400  bushels,  at  30c.  (can- 
ning factory  price)    120.00 

Profit 13.50 

"This  would  not  pay  on  high-priced 
land,  except  as  an  inter-crop,"  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  grower. 

In  this  case,  some  growers  would  not 
use  so  much  fertilizer,  although  the 
crop  estimate  given  is  correspondingly 
high;  on  the  other  hand,  plants  are 
often  worth  more,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  is  usually  higher,  making  the  in- 
terest higher. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Or,    if   raspberries    were    the  inter- 
crop, consider  the  figures: — 
Estimate  the  first  two  years: 
Rent  (on  $100  per  acre  at  6 

per  cent.)  2  years $12.00 

Preparation  of  ground   5 .  00 

Fertilizers    (25    tons   manure 

at   $2)    50.00 

Plants  ($12.50  per  thousand  25.00 

Planting   7 .  00 

Cultivating  ($15  per  year) . .  30.00 

Pruning  (2nd  year)   3.00 

132.00 
In  the  the  third  year  the  crop  should 
be  100  crates  per  acre: — 

Rent  of  land  (1  year)    $  6.00 

Interest   on   investment   at   6 

per  cent,    (on  $132.00)..      7.92 

Cultivation    15 .  00 

Pruning     and     cleaning     up 

brush    7 .  50 

Picking  (2y2  per  box)    60.00 

100  crates  and  boxes 20 .  00 

Hauling  (varies  with  the  dis- 
tance)       10.00 

Incidentals     (10  per  cent,    of 

expense)     12 .  64 


rA  vineyard  will  bear  continuously  for  over 
half  a  century." 


139 . 06 
$139 . 06 
Sale  of  100  crates  at  $2 .  50 .   250 .  00 
Extra  profit,  reserve  and  man- 
agement       111.00 

The  variables  here  are:  in  the  second 
year  there  may  be  a  partial  crop;  in 
the  third  year,  100  crates  is  a  large  al- 
lowance, although  the  crop  might  go  to 
125  crates;  the  price  varies,  and  went, 
for  instance  this  year,  to  $3.00  and 
over  a  crate. 

TO  GROW  GRAPES. 

To  buy  an  acre  of  land  and  set  out 
and  cultivate  the  vines,  allowing  for 
the  inter-crop  for  the  first  year,  and  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested  is 
$152.40.  The  second  year,  when  the 
trellising  is  done,  all  material  and 
labor,  with  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested brings  the  expenditure  to  $125.- 
00.  The  third  year  the  expenditure  is 
$51 .  00  and  the  return  from  the  crop, 
$52.20;  the  fourth  year  the  expendi- 
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ture  is  $79.65  and  the  return,  $102.- 
00. 

After  that,  the  vineyard  will  bear 
continuously  for  nearly  half  a  century 
for  grapes  are  a  crop  which  may  be  re- 
lied upon.  Vineyards  among  the  first 
planted  are  still  bearing. 

Strawberries  bear  the  first  year  after 
planting  and  so  may  be  counted: 
Cost  of  growing  one  acre  of 
strawberries,   not   including 

the  cost  of  the  land $216.00 

Selling  6,000   boxes  at    .10 
per  box    600 .  00 


Net  Profit $384.00 

Here,  too,  the  price  varies.  This 
year  strawberries  were  .  13  and  over  a 
box  because  a  large  acreage  was  frozen 
out  last  winter— to  be  certain  of 
a  crop  of  strawberries,  it  is  necessary  to 
mulch. 

From  the  maze  of  figures,  which, 
however,  show  what  a  man  with  limited 
capital  is  up  against,  it  is  cheerful  to 
escape  to  the  broad  daylight,  the  fact 
that  there  is  money  in  fruit  growing, 
some  more,  some  less,  more  money  than 
in  any  other  kind  of  farming.  Wm. 
H.  Bunting,  himself  a  large  grower, 
concluding  an  exhaustive  "Special  In- 
quiry into  Fruit  Growing  Conditions" 
for  the  Dominion  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, gives  the  approximate  an- 
nual revenue  from  fruit  land  in  On- 
tario as  "$75.00  to  $100.00  per  acre 
gross  revenue,  one  variety  of  fruit  with 
another,  and  one  year  with  another." 

Of  course,  only  those  fruit  growers 
who  are  business  men  consider  fruit 
growing  so  carefully.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  tomatoes  given  above,  most 
men.  doing  their  own  work  and  not 
fertilizing  so  heavily,  would  consider 
they  had  made  about  $100.00  on  the 
acre.  This  lack  of  business  ability,  by 
the  way,  is  the  complaint  made  against 
fruit  growers  by  business  men  who 
have  dealings  with  them. 

GOING   ON. 

However,  this  is  treacherous  ground, 
and  it  is  more  profitable  to  consider 
what  the  fruit  growers  are  doing  to  ad- 
vance. There  is.  in  the  first  place, 
always  the  demand  for  fruit. 
Then  there  is  The  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  the  co-oper- 
ative associations,  and  The  Conference 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  meets  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Not  least  is  the  work  of 
the  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  De- 
portments of  Agriculture,  which  in- 
vestigate and  open  new  markets,  and 
issue  reports  to  aid  the  fruit  grower. 
It  was  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  arranged  for  cold 
storage  shipments  of  tender  fruits 
across  the   Atlantic.     There  is  lega- 


tion that  provides  for  the  eradication 
and  prevention  of  plant  diseases  and 
for  the  proper  marking  of  fruit  pack- 
ages for  market.  There  are  the  Do- 
minion Experimental  Farms  and  The 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  which 
are  thoroughly  equipped,  scientific 
and  modern,  and  which  do  extensive 
experimental  and  demonstration  work 
all  through  the  country. 

The  spirit  of  the  Fruit  Experimental 
Stations  must,  I  fancy,  be  that  which 
animated  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
When  I  read  of  the  interest  with  which 
one  young  man  tested  the  hardiness  of 
peaches  budded  on  plum  roots  by  leav- 
ing them  without  the  mulch  which  he 
put  on  the  other  peach  trees,  I  felt  the 
envious  admiration  with  which  I  once 


pattern.  Spraying  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur is  a  necessity ;  without  it,  there 
would  be  no  crop.  There  was  a  time, 
just  before  spraying  was  introduced 
when  the  orchards  were  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale,  with  peach  yellows  and 
with  other  plant  diseases  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  fruit  production  nearly  stop- 
ped. On  most  farms,  too,  under-drain- 
ing is  a  great  advantage. 

IRRIGATION  DISCUSSED. 

Just  beginning  to  be  talked  of  now, 
is  the  question  of  irrigation.  The  us- 
ual system  of  letting  the  water  run 
along  the  ground  was  tried  by  two  or 
three  men  with  varying  success.  On 
one  raspberry  patch  which  had  a  de- 
cided slope  to  the  lake,  water  was  forced 


"Looking  from  the  mountain  to  the  lake,  Senator  Smith's  Orchard,  factory  and  home,  and 
the  houses  for  officials  and  employees." 


followed  the  thrilling  vegetable  discov- 
eries of  the  omniscient  Robinson.  But 
i his  did  not  happen  in  the  part  of  On- 
tario with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned,  and  so  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
digression. 

The  Horticulture  Experiment  Station 
ai  Jordan,  near  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
is  immediately  concerned  with  the 
work  of  the  Niagara  District,  with  plant 
1  needing,  with  the  study  of  insect  pests 
and  diseases,  with  testing  different  sys- 
tems of  cultivation,  as  they  concern  the 
need-  of  the  Niagara  district. 

Cultivation  in  the  fruit  district  is 
clean :  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  con- 
served, in  the  dry  summer,  by  con- 
stant surface  cultivation.  An  orchard, 
with  rows  of  trees,  with  the  ground 
dappled  regularly  with  light  and  -hade, 
makes  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful 


up  and  let  run  back  in  furrows  to  the 
shore.  For  two  years  this  materially 
increased  the  crop.  This  year,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  put  it  in,  as  there 
was  more  rain.  In  another  place 
where  the  ground  level  system  was 
used,  it  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  on 
account  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground.  Yet,  for  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  vegetables  watering  would 
certainly  pay.  Many  years  the  dry 
uiather  dries  half  the  berries  on  the 
vines.  Overhead  irrigation,  really  an 
extensive  and  permanent  watering  sys- 
tem, is  favorably  regarded.  The  On- 
tario  Agricultural  College  is  experi- 
menting with  this  system  in  vegetable 
gardening.  One  more  in  Leamington 
is  putting  it  in  for  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  Ho  expects  it  will  cost 
$"J50.00  an  acre  and  will  pay  for  itself 
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the  first  year.  In  British  Columbia 
$2,000,000  have  been  expended  in  ir- 
rigation ;  Ontario,  which  produces 
more  fruit  than  all  the  rest  of  Canada, 
is  just  considering  the  idea.  The  aver- 
age annual  cost  in  British  Columbia  of 
an  acre  foot  of  water  is  $3 .  00.  An  ad- 
mirable feature  of  any  system  of  irri- 
gation is  that  there  is  sufficient  water 
for  household  purposes,  and  this  would 
add  one  advantage  of  city  life  to  the 
fruit  growers'  houses. 

Under-draining  and  irrigation  are 
apparently  contradictory  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather, 
both  would  often  be  advantageous  ou 
the  same  farm  here.  On  land  of  value 
as  high  as  that  of  the  Niagara  district, 
expenditure  on  probable  necessities  is 
justifiable.  In  one  wet  season  under- 
drainage  would  pay ;  one  dry  season 
would  demonstrate  the  value  of  irriga- 
tion so  completely  that  it  would  become 
a  necessity.  The  few  men  who  are  con- 
sidering putting  irrigation  apparatus  in 
at  once,  are  enthusiastic  about  the  ad- 
vantages they  will  receive.  Practical 
men,  they  certainly  do  not  regard  their 
apparatus  as  a  toy  to  play  with. 

Pre-cooling  fruit  for  shipping  as 
soon  as  it  is  picked  is  another  good  idea. 
This  method,  came  from  California, 
and  plans  are  being  discussed  for  erect- 
ing pre-cooling  plants  here  for  pre- 
cooling  cars  of  fruit. 

JUST   FIFTY   YEARS   OF   FRUIT   GROWING. 

The  expansion  of  this  industry  is  a 
matter  of  the  last  few  years;  the  very 
beginning  is  a  matter  of  hardly  more 
than  fifty  years. 

When,  in  1860,  an  exhibit  was  held 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  plate  of  native 
grapes  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Before  this,  only  a  few  vines 
were  planted.  After  this,  a  few  vine- 
yards were  set  out  at  different  places  in 
the  district,  but  it  was  only  in  1880 
that  a  big  start  was  given  the  growing 
of  grapes  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Niagara  grape.  For  several  years  the 
Niagara  vines  yielded  a  profit  of  from 
$2  to  $3  a  vine;  taking  435  vines  an 
acre,  this  meant  a  profit  of  from  $870 
to  $1,305  an  acre.  Halcyon  days  for 
fruit  men! 

Only  two  of  the  five  races  of  peaches 
grown  in  America  to-day  can  be  grown 
in  Ontario,  the  Persian  and  the  Chin- 
ese Cling,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
sufficiently  hardy  for  the  climate. 
Brought  to  America  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, the  peach  was  carried  to  Ontario 
by  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  The 
United  Empire  Loyalists  of  Upper  Can- 
ada. But,  although  peaches  were  sold 
on  Hamilton  market  as  early  as  1820, 
it  was  not  until  1856  that  a  commercial 
orchard  was  planted.  To-day,  peaches 
bave  made  the  Niagara  district  speci- 
allv  known  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast 


of  Canada  and  the  markets  of  London, 
England. 

BUSINESS   LOGIC. 

One  of  the  few  Canadians  who  stay- 
ed at  home  to  make  a  fortune  instead  of 
going  to  the  United  States  to  find  it,  is 
the  man  who  has  made  the  biggest  in- 
dividual success  in  the  Niagara  Fruit 
Belt.  A  representative  Canadian,  Sen- 
ator E.  D.  Smith,  after  being  the  mem- 
ber for  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  In 
the  making  of  a  big  business — making 
an  80  acre  farm  into  an  800  acre  one, 
buying  and  selling  fruit,  preserving- 
pure  fruit,  and  growing  nursery  stock 
— Mr.  Smith  has  shown  the  directness 
of  thought  and  simplicity  of  method 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  all  great 
business  men. 

"My  father,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "gave 
me  80  acres  for  a  farm.  I  saw  that 
that  would  not  be  enough  for  a  good 
grain  farm,  so  I  began  to  grow  fruit. 
At  the  time,  all  we  produced  was  hand- 
led by  commission  men.  The  fruit 
was  snipped  to  Toronto  and  from  there 
to  the  smaller  towns,  with  the  selling 
price  increased  by  the  freight  and  com- 
mission; often,  the  town  was  nearer  to 
us  than  to  Toronto.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  we  sent  the  fruit  directly  to 
these  towns,  the  fruit  would  be  got 
there  more  quickly  and  in  better  con- 
dition ;  and  we  could  get  what  the  com- 
mission men  got  instead  of  what  we 
had  got  from  the  commission  men.  So 
I  began  to  ship  directly ;  that  was  thir- 
ty years  ago.  Soon  I  could  not  fill  all 
the  orders  we  got,  and  I  had  buyers  for 
me  at  different  points. 

"Fruit  growing  is  not  like  other 
farming;  there  is  little  to  do  in  the  win- 
ter. Now,  on  the  other  hand  in  hand- 
ling nursery  stock,  most  of  the  work 
and  selling  comes  in  the  winter,  and 
so,  to  occupy  my  time  in  the  winter,  I 
went  into  the  nursery  business." 

I  wondered  where  the  jam  and  pre- 


may  see  some  neglected  orchards  even 
in  the  Garden  of  Canada." 


serving  business  could  logically   come 
in,  and  Mr.  Smith  explained: 

"To  fill  our  orders,  some  of  which 
might  come  at  the  last  minute  before 
the  train  left,  we  had  to  buy  in  such 
quantities  that  often  fruit  was  left  on 
our  hands.  If  we  gave  it  to  the  com- 
mission men,  we  had  to  take  their  price 
and  it  would  compete  with  what  had 
been  ordered.  I  risked  $8,000,  and  the 
jam  and  preserving  factory  was  started 
to  take  up  the  surplus  fruit." 

RECIPROCITY    AGAIN. 

Some  men  will  tell  you  that  the  high 
price  of  fruit  and  fruit  land  in  the  Ni- 
agara district  is  due  to  the  tariff.  Others 
maintain  that  the  bast  markets  for  red 
currants  were  Buffalo  and  Detroit, 
cities  now  closed  to  them.  Others, 
again,  think  that  reciprocity  would  on 
the  whole  not  affect  prices. 

The  important  point  is  that  people 
have  in  the  last  generation  got  so  ac- 
customed to  eating  fruit  that  fruit  has 
become  a  staple.  The  markets  are 
wider  than  the  producing  areas.  The 
latter  in  Canada  have  been  indicated, 
while,  in  addition  to  the  local  provin- 
cial markets,  Ontario  fruit  finds  mar- 
kets in  the  Canadian  North-West  and 
in  England. 

TAKING   THE    FRUIT   TO    MARKET. 

In  1872  the  express  companies  be- 
gan to  handle  the  fruit,  and  now 
two  railroads  and  two  express  com- 
panies, assisted  by  an  electric  line, 
compete  in  the  interest  of  the 
fruit  growers.  A  special  fruit  ex- 
press train  runs  every  afternoon  during 
the  season  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Ham- 
ilton, taking  up  fruit  on  the  way.  The 
fruit  trade  has  the  sympathetic  over- 
sight of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, the  appointment  of  whom  was 
— to  show  their  power — first  advocated 
by  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario.  Be- 
sides the  land  transportation  com- 
panies, there  are  the  steamboats  from 
the  chief  ports  from  Hamilton  to  Ni- 
agara-on-t he-Lake;  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
is  sent  to  Toronto  by  boat. 

Grapes  were  first  shipped  to  the 
West  in  1904.  In  1906.  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Niagara  district,  assisted 
by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers, made  experimental  shipments  of 
carloads  of  mixed  tender  fruits  to  Win- 
nipeg. 

The  trade  is  new.  Seven  thousand 
cases  of  peaches  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  in  1910,  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment making  the  decisive  experi- 
ment. These  1910  shipments  were 
made  possible  by  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  guaranteeing 
to  the  steam  boat  companies  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Cold  Storage  chambers. 
Cold  Storage  of  peaches  is  a  matter  of^ 
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packing  and  handling.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  took  over  2,000 
cases  of  peaches  at  St.  Catharines,  On- 
tario. Each  case  held  20  or  23  peaches 
packed  in  aspen  wood  wool  which  was 
brought  from  Norway  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  peaches  were  put  on  the 
market  in  England  three  weeks  after 
they  were  picked.  As  a  result,  the 
growers  made  80 . 7  cents  a  case,  i.e., 
on  2,000  cases  $1,614.00. 

For  the  British  trade  every  peach 
must  be  perfect  and  perfectly  packed. 
The  South  African  peaches  come  on 
the  London  market  from  January  to 
March  and  do  not  compete  with  the 
Canadian. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
freight  transportation  rates  from  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  to  the  North-West  are 
higher  than  from  Hamilton  to  London, 
England.  Fruit  from  the  Niagara  Dis- 
trict meets  competition  in  England 
from  American  apples,  and  competi- 
tion in  Winnipeg  from  tender  fruits 
grown  in  Washington. 

In  all,  the  fresh  fruit  shipped  east 
and  west  each  season  from  the  Niagara 
district  is  valued  at  over  two  million 
dollars.  From  1909  to  1912,  the  ship- 
ments were  doubled. 

FACTORY  KITCHENS. 

The  canning  and  preserving  fac- 
tories and  wineries  take  the  rest  of  the 
fruit.  Canada  is  said  to  have  the  larg- 
est fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and 
preserving  business  in  the  British  Em- 
pire if  not  in  the  world.  The  contain- 
ers are  glass  and  tin  cans.  The  annual 
canning  output  of  Ontario  alone  is  75-, 
000,000  cans.  The  twenty-three  can- 
neries in  the  Niagara  district  alone  put 
out  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  worth 
of  canned  goods — this,  in  four  months' 
running.  The  preserving  factories  in 
the  Niagara  district  put  up  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  worth  of  jam. 
One-third  of  the  crop  of  grapes  is  man- 
ufactured into  wine  by  five  wineries  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  by  three  or 
four  other  factories  in  Ontario. 

The  relation  of  the  factory  to  the 
grower  is  instructive.  Contracts  are 
made  in  the  spring.  If  the  price  goes 
higher,  the  grower  loses,  and  some- 
times, or  often,  break-  the  contract, 
wholly  or  partially.  Tf  the  markel 
goes  below  the  contract  price,  the  grow- 
er wins,  and  the  factory  takes  the  goods. 
I  was  told  of  factories  that  voluntarily 
raised  the  contract  price  if  the  mark/; 
went  very  high;  I  was  also  told  of  fac 
tories,  oversupplied,  where  an  extra 
fine  standard  of  fruit  was  required  to 
fill  the  contract,  It  all  depended  on 
whether  I  talked   with   a  canner  or  a 


grower.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  business. 

One  preserving  and  jam  factory 
which  I  saw,  Wagstaffe  Ltd.  at  Hamil- 
ton, have,  it  is  said,  the  best  equipped 
and  most  sanitary  factory  in  America. 
By  labor-saving  devices  the  head  of  the 
firm  saves  $10,000  a  year  in  labor.  It 
is  worth  while  to  note  the  overhead 
railway  by  which  all  the  kettles  are 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
weighing  is  done  at  points  along  this 
railway.  The  sugar  drops  from  above, 
through  sieves  which  catch  any  little 
pieces  of  wood  which  may  be  in  barrel- 
led sugar.  The  cooking  is  done  by 
steam;  when  the  fruit  is  cooked,  the 
steam  is  turned  off  and  the  contents  of 
the  kettle  emptied  by  a  slight  turn  of 
the  wrist  into  other  kettles  which  are 
lifted  by  machinery  to  the  railway 
overhead.  In  the  whole  plant  I  did 
not  see  a  kettle  lifted  by  human  energy. 

The  fruit  is  brought  into  the  factory 
at  the  rear,  and  at  once  put  into  the  re- 
frigerator room;  through  the  different 
rooms  and  processes  it  is  passed  until, 
labelled,  and  boxed  by  machinery,  it 
is  sent  out  at  the  front  of  the  building. 

The  story  of  Mr.  James  Wagstaffe's 
success  is  worth  knowing.  At  forty- 
four  he  came  to  Canada  from  England 
with  only  $100,  having  lost  all  his 
money  while  contracting  for  the  army 
during  the  Boer  War.  After  studying 
the  Canadian  situation  for  eight 
months,  he  was  able  to  get  sufficient 
Canadian  backing  to  build  the  plant  at 
Hamilton,  which  is  now  valued  at 
$100,000.  Now  his  goods  go  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle  on  dog-sleds,  and  are 
served  in  the  dining  cars  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway. 

COMPETITION   AND   FREIGHT   RATES. 

Canadian  preserved  fruit  has  to  meet 
the  competition  of  preserves  made  in 
England,  where  the  berries,  as  well  as 
the  sugar,  are  cheaper,  and  where  labor 
is  cheaper.  In  addition,  the  freight 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Winnipeg  is  no 
higher  than  the  freight  rate  from 
Hamilton.  Ontario,  to  Winnipeg.     By 


the  Pacific,  the  freight  from  England 
to  Vancouver  on  a  box  of  preserved 
fruit  is  25  cents;  by  rail  from  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  to  Vancouver  is  45  cents; 
the  only  advantage  to  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  is  that  a  sea  voyage  is 
likely  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
label  and  the  jar. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preserving 
factories  found  it  necessary  early  this 
spring  to  bring  in  strawberry  pulp 
from  the  southern  States  and  found  it 
cheaper  in  spite  of  the  tariff  than  to  get 
Canadian  berries.  Berry  pulp  is 
brought  in  regularly  from  Scotland, 
even  from  Tasmania,  and  the  manu- 
facturers who  do  this  say  that  the  Ni- 
agara district  does  not  produce  nearly 
enough  fruit,  that  the  situation  awaits 
developments.  A  syndicate  of  Eng- 
lish capitalists  is  buying  land  south  of 
"The  Mountain"  for  berry  and  fruit 
growing. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  interdepen- 
dency  of  the  industries  engaged  in  the 
fruit  business,  the  economic  situation 
is  interesting.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  basket  factories  which  are  situated 
in  the  district,  which  get  hardwood 
from  the  North  and  make  it  into  bas- 
kets on  machinery  from  the  United 
States.  The  quantity  of  coal  alone  re- 
quired for  the  canning  and  preserving- 
factories,  is,  considering  the  area  sup- 
plied enormous.  And,  as  I  said,  this 
is  the  development  of  fifty  years.  In 
fifty  years  more,  one  can  hardly  im- 
agine to  what  development  the  district 
may  attain. 


The    cooking    room    of    a    model    preserving 

factory.     Note  the  over-head  railway 

by  which  all  the  kettles  are  moved 

from   place   to   place. 


All  Sept.  1 

A  quaint  old  negro  stepped  up  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  ticket  office  and  hurriedly  de- 
manded a  ticket  for  Pig-Foot  Junction. 

"Pleasure  trip,  uncle?"  asked  the  agent, 
pleasantly. 

"No,  sur;  my  nephew's  ve'y  low,  suh. 
Hope  de  train  won'  be  long  coming." 

"About  ten  minutes,  uncle,"  the  clerk  re- 
assured him. 

The  old  man  went  to  the  platform,  and 
studied  the  bulletin  board  seriously.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  window.  "Did  you  say 
my  train  would  be  'long  in  ten  minutes, 
suh?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"I  jest  axed  you,  suh,  'cause  I  ain't  got 
my  rabbit  foot  'bout  me,  and  dat  dere  board 
says,  'All  trains  on  time  'cept  one,'  and  I 
was  jest  figurin'  dat  dat  one  would  be 
mine." 

"All  the  trains  are  on  time.  Some  one's 
tampered  with  the  bulletin  board!"  declar- 
ed the  clerk,  excitedly,  and  rushed  to  the 
platform. 

He  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  board, 
then  at  the  old  negro.  Slowly  his  face  re- 
laxed into  a  broad  grin.    The  bulletin  read : 

"All  trains  on  time — Sept.  1." — New 
York  Tribune. 
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Co-Operation — Where  Does  It  Lead  ? 

Is  Our  System  of  Taxation  Offsetting  Other  Advantages  ? 


Co-operation  is  in  the  air  now-a-days. 
Learned  professors  are  specializing  in 
its  study.  Writers  are  scouring  the 
country  to  find  instances  of  successful 
co-operative  enterprise.  Commissions 
are  being  sent  to  Europe  to  gather  in- 
formation about  the  co-operative  or- 
ganizations of  the  old  world.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  country  that  has 
not  more  or  less  co-operative  legislation 
on  its  stahite  books. 

Why  all  of  this  interest?  To  really 
understand  the  never-ceasing  demand 
for  the  co-operative  knowledge  that 
must  proceed  co-operative  organization 
we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country  and  trace  its  sub- 
sequent development. 

My  grandfather  was  considered  a 
good  farmer.  His  claim  to  distinction 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  took  a 
bush  farm,  cleared  away  the  forest,  re- 
moved the  stone  and  left  behind  him  a 
cleared  farm  of  several  hundred  acres. 
His  farming  operations  as  we  under- 
stand farming  to-day  were  of  the  sim- 
plesl  character.  They  consisted  in 
plowing  the  land,  harrowing  a  little, 
sowing  the  seed  and,  later  on,  harvest- 
ing the  crop. 

When  my  father  started  out  for  him- 
self he  had.  somewhat-  more  exacting 
conditions  with  which  to  cope.  Con- 
stant cropping  had  robbed  the  land  of 
most  of  its  virgin  fertility.  Problem^ 
of  soil  renovation  came  up  for  his  con- 
sideration. He  had  to  start  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  still  known  as  "scientific 
farming."  His  problems,  however, 
were  all  connected  with  his  own  farm. 
The  production  of  crops  and  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  were  his  only  care.  The 
marketing  problem  worried  him  a  little. 
Most  of  the  requirements  of  life  came 
from  the  land  itself.  Other  demands 
were  so  simple  that  the  produce  mar- 
keted always  provided  plenty  of  cash 
to  meet  all  outside  demands. 

In  our  generation,  however,  the  mar- 
keting problem,  so  simple  a  one  with 
my  fathers  and  grandfathers  has  assum- 
ed a  place  of  paramount  importance. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  specialization. 
Many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  once 
manufactured  right  at  home,  now  come 
from  the  city  factory.  Industry  is  con- 
centrated in  large  centres.  We  farm- 
ers, too,  are  specializing.  I  know  of 
many  fruit  farmers  who  have  nothing 
but  fruit  to  sell.  Everything  else  must 
be  purchased,  even  to  milk  and  vege- 
tables. I  know  of  dairy  farmers  who 
are  numbered  among  the  village  but- 
cher's most  regular  customers. 


By  F.  E.  ELLIS 


Editor's  Note. — A  great  many  people 
admire  Henry  George 's  theory  of  taxa- 
tion. A  great  many  more  people  fully 
concur  in  the  belief  that  our  system  of 
taxation  in  older  Canada  especially,  is 
radically  wrong.  This  position  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  contemporary 
farm  editor,  and  will  bear  thoughtful 
consideration  by  every  farm  reader. 
The  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  is  that 
every  form  of  co-operative  benefit  puts 
eventually,  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords,  and  the  private  in- 
dividuals lose  their  benefits. 


And  so  it  is  all  along  the  line.  The 
farmer  feeds  the  city,  the  city  clothes 
the  farmer,  furnishes  his  home  and 
equips  his  farm.  The  farmer  on  one 
continent  wears  a  suit  of  clothes  made 
on  another.  He  drives  a  binder,  man- 
ufactured in  a  city  so  far  away  that  he 
never  expects  to  visit  it. 

The  city  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
ranges  over  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  miles  for  his  food  supplies. 
The  working  man  in  Toronto  for  in- 
stance, eats  mutton  produced  in  New 
Zealand,  bread  made  from  wheat  grown 
in  the  Canadian  West,  fruit  from  Niag- 
ara, or  even  far  away  Washington,  and 
cheese  from  Glengarry  county. 

The  bridging  of  the  gulf  between  the 
producer  and  consumer  is  the  new 
problem  of  our  generation  and  one  as 
yet  largely  unsolved — that  is,  satisfac- 
torily. The  system  of  middlemen  who 
now  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce  mov- 
ing has  proved  neither  efficient  or  sat- 
isfactory. On  the  majority  of  crops  the 
middleman's  toll  is  as  great  as  the  farm- 
er's returns  for  producing  them. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  that  came 
to  my  notice  within  the  last  few  months 
that  illustrate  the  inefficiency  of  our 
present  system  of  exchange.  Apples 
that  sold  at  Winnipeg  for  $4.50  a  bar- 


When   Mr.   Wilmot   Brumwell  's   barn   at   Vic- 
toria  Square,   is   finished,   his   assessment 
will  likely  be  raised  under  our  pres- 
ent system,  thus  taxing  him  for 
his  thrift. 


rel  netted  the  grower  in  Middlesex  only 
75  cents.  Eggs  for  which  the  Hotel 
Windsor  of  Montreal  paid  40  cents  a 
dozen  were  bought  for  22  cents  from  the 
farmers  of  Peterboro  county.  A  dollar 
a  basket  cherries  to  the  consumer  are  50 
cent  cherries  to  the  producers,  and  so 
we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

And  here  we  have  the  explanation  of 
the  wide  spread  interest  in  co-operation. 
Why  can't  we  farmers  get  together  and 
market  our  own  produce  and  save  the 
middleman's  commission?  asks  the 
producer.  Why  not  form  consumers' 
leagues  and  deal  directly  with  the  farm- 
er? asks  the  consumer. 

Such  a  hold  has  the  idea  of  direct 
dealing  taken  on  the  minds  of  men  that 
co-operation  has  become  a  burning 
question  in  all  parts  of  the  American 
continent.  Farmers  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  importance  of  mar- 
keting. The  most  enlightened  consider 
it  of  equal  importance  with  produc- 
tion. 

The  First  National  Conference  on 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits  called  at 
Chicago  last  spring  by  the  farm  press  of 
America,  which  I  attended,  is  but  an 
evidence  of  the  universal  interest  in  this 
subject  of  co-operation.  At  that  con- 
ference were  over  400  delegates.  They 
represented  38  states  of  the  American 
Union,  four  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  their  num- 
ber were  editors  of  farm  journals,  the 
managers  of  all  the  greatest  coopera- 
tive associations  in  America,  college 
professors,  bank  presidents,  railway 
magnates  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
plain,  practical  farmers. 

For  three  days  this  great  conference 
discussed  co-operation  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  Delegate  after  delegate  arose 
to  tell  of  the  great  things  that  co-opera- 
tion is  doing  for  the  farmers  of  their 
own  locality.  Plenty  of  failures  were 
noted,  but  these  failures  have  simply 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  build  strong- 
er for  the  future.  Farmers  present  be- 
gan to  see  in  co-operation  the  solution 
of  their  difficulties. 

Consumers'  leagues,  also,  were  well 
represented  at  that  conference  and  they 
told  of  many  successful  experiments  in 
co-operative  buying.  Tf.  said  they,  in 
effect,  your  farmers'  co-operative  soci- 
eties can  deal  directly  with  our  leagues 
we  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

Just  as  this  idea  was  gaining  rapid 
credence  with  that  great  delegation  and 
Avhen  co-operative  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height,  Dr.  J.  W.  Spillman  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  short  address  presented  one  phase 
of  co-operative  theory  that  completely 
cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  many  and 
gave  the  rest  of  the  gathering  such  a 
serious  problem  to  think  over  that  their 
minds  had  not  completely  cleared 
when  the  conference  ended.  Dr.  Spill- 
man  claimed,  and  proceeded  to  prove, 
that  the  consumer  and  not  the  farmer 
would  reap  the  ultimate  benefit  of  ag- 
ricultural co-operation. 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,"  said 
Dr.  Spillman,  "that  the  truck  growers 
of  Texas  form  an  efficient  organization 
for  marketing  their  product  and  that 
they  are  able  to  get  their  products  to  the 
consumer  at  a  minimum  cost,  all  un- 
necessary expenses  and  profits  being 
eliminated.  Provided  the  Texas  pro- 
ducers do  not  increase  their  output,  the 
stuff  they  have  to  sell  would  continue  to 
sell  at  the  same  price  as  it  has  brought 
in  the  past  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned.  In  this  case  the  Texas  farm- 
er would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sav- 
ing to  be  made.  We  all  know  that  the 
possible  saving  in  this  direction  is  enor- 
mous. This  would  make  truck  grow- 
ing extremely  profitable  in  Texas. 

"But  that  state,"  continued  Dr.  Spill- 
man,  "is  at  present  producing  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  truck  crops  it  could 
produce.  The  stimulus  to  production 
that  would  result  from  high  profit  in 
truck  growing  would  immediately  lead 
to  an  enormous  increase  in  acreage. 
This  would  result  in  gross  overproduc- 
tion and  would  reduce  prices  until  even 
with  the  saving  in  marketing  a  vast 
number  of  Texas  growers  would  be 
driven  out  of  business.  After  that,  as- 
suming that  only  the  Texas  farmers 
are  organized  for  efficient  marketing, 
the  acreage  of  truck  crops  in  that  state 
would  gradually  become  adjusted  to  the 
new  conditions  and  the  amount  the 
Texas  grower  would  receive  would  be 
just  equal  to  the  cost  of  production  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  investment  and 
wages  for  labor." 

In  summing  up  his  theory  (Dr. 
Spillman  called  it  a  "law"  if  you  please) 
the  speaker  said:  "General  decrease  in 
cost  of  marketing  would  first  benefit 
the  farmer  by  increasing  his  profit. 
This  would  stimulate  increased  produc- 
tion, which  in  turn  would  result  in  fall- 
ing prices,  so  that  ultimately  the  con- 
sumer would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
saving  effected  in  marketing." 

An  earthquake  could  no1  have  had 
an  equal  effect  on  that  audience.  I  took 
a  deep  breath  and  looked  around.  Con- 
sternation was  written  on  the  face  of 
every  co-operator  there.  They  were  not 
selfish  were  those  farmer  co-operators. 
But  they  did  not  wish  to  see  someone 
else  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  efforts 
at  organization.  They  were  willing 
enough  to  aid  the  hard  pressed  work- 
ing people  of  the  cities,  but  naturally 


they  wished  for  some  benefit  to  accrue 
to  themselves. 

Dr.  Spillman's  address  was  not  alto- 
gether destructive.  He  had  a  plan  to 
propose.  It  was  this:  That  the  United 
States  government  establish  a  market- 
ing bureau  with  practically  unlimited 
powers.  This  bureau  would  make  a 
study  of  market  conditions  and  advise 
farmers  as  to  the  acreage  of  each  crop 
needed  each  year.  In  other  words,  this 
bureau  would  practically  direct  farm- 
ing operations  on  every  farm  in  the 
United  States.  Surely  a  socialistic 
scheme ! 

If  Dr.  Spillman's  theory  is  correct 
would  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  those  of 
us  who  are  teaching  and  preaching  co- 
operation to  sit  down  and  wait  quietly 
until  the  Canadian  government  sees  fit 
to  establish  such  a  bureau  of  markets  as 
was  proposed  for  the  speaker's  own 
country,  the  United  States.  But  is  this 
theory  flawless?  Does  co-operation 
tend  to  benefit  the  consumer  and  leave 
with  the  producer  nothing  but  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  done  the  other  fel- 
low a  good  turn? 

I  believe  that  in  working  out  a  fine 
spun  theory  the  Doctor  neglected  the 
most  important  factor  of  all  and  hence 
found  himself  a  "perplexed  philoso- 
pher." To  get  out  of  his  perplexity  he 
was  compelled  to  turn  to  socialistic  doc- 
trine for  guidance.  The  doctor  made 
his  mistake  in  assuming  that  there  is 
free  competition  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness, while  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
not. 

Let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  Excep- 
tional natural  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  crop  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  elimination  of  the  middle- 
man, in  increasing  the  farmer's  profits. 
Such  exceptional  opportunities  are  those 
enjoyed  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
offer  the  highest  market  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts, particularly  milk  and  cream,  of 
any  of  the  cities  in  Canada.  Prices 
there  are  almost  twice  as  high  as  in 
many  Eastern  centres  of  population. 
Cows  can  be  purchased  at  fairly  reason- 
able prices.  Feed  is  little  more  expen- 
sive to  buy  than  it  is  in  Ontario.  The 
climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  crops  suitable  to  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cows. 

That  is,  the  farmers  around  Van- 
couver have  advantages  due  to  location 
quite  as  superior  as  Dr.  Spillman 
claimed  the  Texas  truck  men  might 
secure  through  co-operation.  If  Dr. 
Spillman's  theory  is  correct,  we  would 
expect  to  see  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  on  the  dairy  farms  of 
the  New  Westminster  Valley  and  such 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  milk 
that  prices  would  immediately  drop  to 
the  point  where  the  farmer  would  get 
no  greater  returns  than  would  farmers 


elsewhere  less  favorably  situated  and 
the  consumers  would  get  their  milk  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

That  such  has  not  happened  is  well 
known  to  everyone  at  all  familiar  with 
dairy  conditions  in  British  Columbia. 
Milk  is  just  as  expensive  as  it  ever  was. 
The  number  of  cows  has  not  very  great- 
ly increased.  And  strange  to  say  the 
farmers  are  not  making  any  more 
money  over  and  above  interest  on  their 
investment  than  they  are  in  any  other 
part  of  Canada.  Where  has  the  theory 
gone  wrong? 

Just  in  this.  The  price  of  land  was 
not  taken  into  consideration  by  Dr. 
Spillman.  The  price  of  farm  land  in 
the  New  Westminster  Valley  has  gone 
up  to  $200  and  $300  an  acre.  Stump 
lands  are  sold  for  as  high  as  $150  an 
acre._  The  biggest  item  in  milk  pro- 
duction is  now  interest  on  a  heavy  in- 
vestment or  in  rent. 

And  so  we  find  it  everywhere.  Land 
will  rise  in  price  and  take  to  itself 
every  benefit  of  location  of  co-operation. 
Co-operators  tell  us  this  themselves. 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  speakers 
on  co-operation  mention  increased  land 
values  as  one  of  its  advantages;  and 
their  claim  is  not  a  mere  theory. 

Look  at  Okanagan.  I  can  myself 
remember  when  land  in  that  valley 
could  be  had  for  the  asking.  I  can  re- 
member when  it  was  discovered  that 
apples  grew  to  perfection  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley.  I  remember  too 
that  land  values  immediately  took  a 
jump  in  price.  The  first  planters  of 
orchards  got  their  land  for  nothing. 
The  next  comers  paid  $100  an  acre,  per- 
haps more,  and  the  price  continued 
climbing  steadily  upward  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  Okanagan  have  become 
more  fully  appreciated,  until  rough  un- 
improved lands  were  selling  in  many 
cases  at  over  $200  an  acre. 

Fruit  growers  who  had  come  in  late 
on  this  expensive  land  and  those  who 
had  purchased  orchards  at  long  figures 
from  the  original  owners  found  that 
they  were  having  a  hard  time  to  make 
ends  meet.  Then  they  began  to  talk 
about  co-operation.  Fruit  shipping 
societies  were  formed  in  every  section 
of  the  valley.  Marketing  expenses  were 
cut  in  half,  packing  was  improved,  the 
fruit  was  standardized,  and  again  pros- 
perity reigned.  Okanagan  was  pointed 
to  as  an  object  lesson  by  co-operative 
agitators  and  in  co-operative  editorials. 

And  again  came  the  inevitable  land 
boom.  Land  values  took  another  leap. 
Many  orchards  changed  hands  at  long 
price.  Land  that  was  not  in  orchard 
advanced  in  price  almost  as  much  as 
the  land  that  was.  Again  we  hear  a 
wail  coming  from  those  British  Colum- 
bia fruit  growers,  which  tells  us  that 
they  are  again  in  difficulty.  They  have 
already  perfected  co-operation.  Now 
they  want  the  tariff  raised  in  order  that 
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they  may  get  a  living  wage  and  interest 
on  their  investment. 

And  I'll  venture  to  say  that  did  they 
get  tariff  protection  on  their  products, 
there  would  be  another  jump  in 
Okanagan  land  values  and  in  another 
four  or  five  years  they  would  be  calling 
for  still  higher  protection. 

Let  us  take  an  example  nearer  home. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with 
a  fruit  grower  near  Grimsby,  Ont.  I 
asked  him  what  price  he  put  on  his 
15-acre  farm  and  he  replied,  $20,000. 
The  most  of  us  can  remember  when 
land  in  that  neighborhood  was  not 
bringing  much  more  than  one-fifth  the 
price  that  to-day  it  commands.  First 
value  was  added  by  the  discovery  of  the 
district's  natural  adaptability  to  fruit 
growing.  Each  improvement  in  cul- 
tural methods  found  the  increased 
profits  capitalized  in  land  value.  Then 
co-operation  was  resorted  to  and  its 
lifiiefits,  too,  have  been  capitalized  in 
the  land.  In  that  district  I  have  talk- 
ed with  many  who  have  fruit  down  to  a 
science,  who  are  members  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  and  yet  who  have  little 
left  for  themselves  when  they  have  paid 
the  interest  on  the  high  prices  they 
were  induced  to  pay  for  the  land. 

"Look  at  Denmark,"  has  been  almost 
a  watchword  with  co-operators.  Yes, 
let  us  look  at  Denmark  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who  has 
recently  written  a  book  on  his  travels 
in  Denmark.  There  he  found  co-opera- 
tion made  perfect  He  also  found  that 
land  so  thin  and  poor  that  it  would  be 
shunned  even  in  England  was  selling 
to  be  devoted  to  dairy  farming  as  high 
as  $200  an  acre.  He  found  that  the 
people  who  were  buying  the  land  at  that 
price  had  no  greater  labor  income  than 
farmers  of  his  own  section  in  England 
where  co-operative  enterprise  is  not 
known. 

So  much  for  the  farmer's  side  of  co- 
operation. I  was  recently  discussing 
Dr.  Spillman's  theory  with  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

"Say,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever  hear 
the  story  that  I  sometimes  tell  about  a 
bridge  in  old  London?'" 

"No,  go  ahead." 

"Across  this  bridge,"  said  my  friend, 
"working  men  went  back  and  forth  be- 
tween their  homes  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  their  places  of  business  on  the 
other.  Each  day  as  they  crossed  the 
bridge  they  left  a  hard-earned  penny 
with  the  owner.  A  philanthropic  duke 
look  pity  on  them  and  bought  the 
bridge.  No  further  tolls  were  collected. 
Then  the  duke  went  home  to  think 
what  a  debt  of  gratitude  those  working 
people  owed  him.  They  would  have 
over  300  pennies  each  year  with  which 
to  buy  comforts  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 


"What  actually  did  happen  was  that 
that  section  of  London  reached  by  that 
bridge  immediately  became  a  more  de- 
sirable place  in  which  to  live.  More 
people  wanted  to  live  there  and  in  less 
than  three  months  rents  had  risen  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  working  men 
were  no  better  off  than  when  they  had 
paid  their  penny  a  day  to  cross  the 
bridge. 

"That,"  continued  my  friend,  "is  just 
what  would  happen  if  Dr.  Spillman's 
theory  were  correct  and  co-operation  in 
the  country  would  lead  to  cheaper  pro- 
duce in  town.  The  immediate  effect 
would  be  such  an  increase  in  land  values 
that  what  people  had  previously  paid 
for  eatables  they  would  soon  pay  as 
rent.     And  you  know     an     increasing 


proportion  of  city  people  are  living  in 
rented  homes." 

My  point  then  is.  Co-operation  does 
not  lead  to  increased  returns  to  the 
farmer  as  most  producers  think.  It 
would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  city  man  as  Dr.  Spillman  claims. 
It  would  tend  to  increase  land  values 
in  both  city  and  country  and  while  this 
increase  may  be  an  advantage  to  the 
original  owners  of  the  land,  it  acts  as  a 
mortgage  on  the  prosperity  of  the  next 
and  all  succeeding  generations.  If  my 
reasoning  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
co-operation  must  utterly  fail  to  benefit 
humanity  at  large  unless  along  with 
co-operation  we  adopt  some  system 
whereby  the  community  at  large  will 
benefit  by  these  increased  land  values. 


Jack  London— Farmer 

The  Famous  Story  Writer  Says  Some  Very  Sensible  Things 


The  noted  author  and  story  writer,  Jack 
London,  whose  serial,  Smoke  Bellew,  was 
so  well  appreciated  by  readers  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  last  year,  knows  some  practical 
things  about  farming  evidently.  In  a  re- 
cent interview  he  said: 

"When  I  bought  150  acres  near  Glen 
Ellen  nine  years  ago  I  knew  nothing  of 
farming.  I  bought  the  place  mostly  for  its 
beauty,  as  a  place  to  live  and  write.  About 
forty  acres  of  the  ranch  was  cleared  and  I 
tried  to  raise  hay  for  my  horses,  but  soon  I 
found  I  could  scarcely  get  the  seed  back. 
The  soil  had  been  worn  out;  it  had  been 
farmed  for  years  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  taking  everything  off  and  putting  noth- 
ing back. 

"The  region  was  a  back-water  district. 
The  ranchers  were  poor  and  hopeless;  no 
one  could  make  any  money  ranching  there, 
they  all  told  me.  They  had  worked  the 
land  out  and  their  only  hope  was  to  move 
on  somewhere  else  and  start  in  to  work  new 
land  out  and  destroy  its  value. 

"I  began  to  study  the  problem,  wonder- 
ing why  the  fertility  of  this  land  had  been 
destroyed  in  forty  or  fifty  years  while  land 
in  China  has  been  tilled  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  is  still  fertile. 

"My  neighbors  were  typified  by  the  man 
who  said:  "You  can't  teach  me  anything 
about  farming;  I've  worked  three  farms 
out.'  Which  is  as  wise  as  the  remark  of 
the  woman  who  said  she  knew  all  about 
bringing  up  children,  for  she  had  had  five 
die. 

"I  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  nothing 
off  the  ranch.  I  raised  stuff  and  fed  it  to 
the  stock.  I  got  the  first  manure  spreader 
ever  seen  up  there,  and  so  put  the  fertilizer 
back  on  the  land  before  its  strength  was 
leached  out.  I  began  to  get  registered 
stock,  and  now  I  sell  a  blooded  sow  at  nine 
months  for  $40,  and  an  old-fashioned 
rancher  comes  along  and  wonders  why  he 
has  to  feed  a  scrub  cow  for  two  years  and 
sell  her  for  less  than  $40. 

"An   old-fashioned   farmer     has     thirty 


milk  cows  and  works  eighteen  hours  a  day 
taking  care  of  them  and  milking  them  and 
can  make  no  money.  An  up-to-date  man 
comes  along,  buys  the  place,  pays  $10  for  a 
Babcock  tester  and  buys  milk  scales.  Right 
away  he  gets  rid  of  ten  of  the  cows  as  non- 
productive, and  he  makes  more  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  work.  Later  he  weeds  out 
five  more  and  still  gets  larger  returns  for 
the  feed  he  gives  them,  with  half  the  work. 
The  experts  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
estimate  that  there  are  200,000  cows  in  Ne- 
braska that  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  state; 
that  the  wealth  of  the  state  would  be  in- 
creased if  they  were  shot. 

"Here  is  the  desperate  situation  in  this 
country  which  makes  correct  farming  cer- 
tain of  good  returns.  In  ten  years  the 
mouths  to  feed  in  the  United  States  have 
increased  by  16,000,000.  In  that  ten  years 
the  number  of  hogs,  sheep,  dairy  cows  and 
beef  cattle  have  actually  decreased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  breaking  up  of  large  ranches 
into  small  farms,  and  that  breaking  up  has 
increased  the  demand  for  live  stock.  That 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 


'Solicitous  forJOthers 

A  member  of  the  Providence  bar  one  day 
met  an  able  and  conscientious  judge  on  the 
street,  and  said  to  him: 

"  I  see,  Judge,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  overruled  you  in  the  case  of  A  versus 
Z,  but  you  need  feel  no  concern  about  your 
reputation." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  the  judge  com- 
placently; "  I  don't.  I'm  only  concerned 
about  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

— September  Lippincott's. 
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Making  a  Trout  Pond 

Ontario  Farmers  are  Making  Big  Money  Out  of  Fish 


SAY  "Trout  stream"  to  the  average 
city  man  and  he's  all  a-tingle  in  a  sec- 
ond. Dozens  of  them  pay  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing once  a  fortnight  or  so  during  the 
season  in  a  club  preserve. 

With  this  in  view  it  seems  rather 
surprising  that  so  few  of  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  have  the  necessaries  for 
a  trout  preserve  right  at  hand  take  so 
little  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

A  trout  stream  will  do  vastly  more 
for  the  farmer  than  furnish  incidental 
sport.  It  will  serve  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding an  attractive  and  economical 
change  in  the  family's  menu,  it  will 
help  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  and 
if  exploited  in  the  proper  way  may  al- 
so be  made  the  source  of  a  neat  amount 
of  regular  revenue. 

If  you  have  a  running  stream  on 
your  farm — no  matter  how  small  its 
volume  so  long  as  it  does  not  altogether 
dry  up  in  summer — you  can  share 
in  these  advantages  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  very  little  time  and  money.  If 
the  stream  is  a  "spring  creek"  with 
watercresses  along  its  banks  and  flows 
through  a  few  acres  of  low  ground 
where  you've  left  the  brush  untouched 
you  have  a  treasure  which  is  too  good 
to  leave  undeveloped.  Ten  chances  to 
one,  under  the  latter  conditions,  the 
stream  was  once  full  of  trout  but  it  has 


Bv  E.  J.  MOORE 


Editor's  Note. — The  fact  that  many 
farmers  are  making  money  out  of  the 
streams  that  flow  through  their  farms 
was  the  impelling  influence  that  led  us 
to  accept  this  article.  As  noted  in 
Parmer  's  Magazine  in  former  issues  the 
farmer  who  is  wide  awake  to  the  possi- 
bilities  of  his  position  is  able  to  add  to 
his  fortunes  in  a  good  many  more  ways 
than  by  his  present  conventional  mode 
of  farming. 


One  city  man  pays  $25  for  half  a  dozen  days' 
fishing  on   three  fields   of   this   stream. 


been  "fished  out"  or  the  finny  tribe 
has  been  destroyed  by  animal  enemies. 

•lust  a  little  idea  of  the  possibilities. 
One  afternoon  a  few  weeks  ago  the  writ- 
er pulled  a  dozen  trout  from  6  to  10 
inches  long  from  a  little  stream  in  a 
pasture  lot  situated  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  a  busy  manufac- 
turing town.  The  stream  itself  in  July 
will  not  show  a  running  section  of  more 
than  6x3  inches  and  it  winds  leisure- 
ly over  a  gravel  and  mud  bottom  around 
hummocks  of  grass  and  big  stones  and 
forms  a  few  deep  pools  where  the  cows 
drink.  Two  of  the  best  fish  were  got 
within  fifty  feet  of  where  half  a  dozen 
ducks  wTere  feeding  and  at  no  time  does 
the  fisherman  get  more  than  200  yards 
from  the  roadway.  Half  a  mile  above 
this  the  same  stream  passes  through 
three  fields  on  another  farm  a  part  of 
which  is  swampy  land  and  has  never 
been  cleared.  This  farmer  gets  $25  a 
year  from  one  Toronto  man  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  those  three  fields 
"when  he  likes."  He  was  up  three 
half  days  last  year.  There  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  that  one  Toronto  man 
shouldn't  be  multiplied  into  twency. 
Dozens  of  men  would  jump  at  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity  were  they  put  in  touch 
with  it.  A  50-cent  want  ad.  properly 
placed  for  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
city  papers  would  without  question 
bring  that  farmer  $200  per  year — if  he 
could  only  see  it.  The  one  man  who 
has  the  privilege  had  to  go  and  beg  for 
it.  Naturally  when  he  finds  a  good 
thing  he  keeps  it  to  himself. 

Two  or  three  farms  in  Erin  town- 
ship, Wellington  county,  Ontario,  have 
passing  through  them  one  of  the  small- 
er branches  of  the  Grand  River  which 
nature  has  contrived  to  keep  well  stock- 
ed with  trout.  The  land  within  fifty 
yeards  or  so  of  the  river  is  swamp  and 
except  at  odd  places  has  never  been 
cleared.  The  privileges  of  that  stream 
have  been  rented  for  years  by  a  club 


of  fishermen  from  Guelph,  which  is 
within  easy  driving  distance,  and  those 
otherwise  useless  acres  have  brought  in 
a  good  yearly  revenue  to  their  owners. 
Similar  instances  might  be  multiplied. 

So  far  so  good.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, what  you  will  want  to  know  is 
how  to  do  it. 

A  barren  or  depleted  trout  stream 
may  be  replanted  in  two  ways — with 
spawn  or  fry,  both  of  which  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  government  at  merely 
nominal  cost.  While  the  spawn  is  con- 
siderably less  expensive  it  requires  ex- 
pert handling  and  almost  constant  at- 
tention, something  which  the  average 
farmer  can  scarcely  give. 

The  fry,  however,  are  comparatively 
hardy  and  can  be  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  They  are  furnished  at 
from  $8  to  $10  per  thousand  accord- 
ing to  season,  being  cheaper  in  May 
which  is  the  best  time  to  begin  opera- 
tions. Four  or  five  thousand  will  make 
a  good  start  for  the  ordinary  stream. 

If  the  stream  i<  not  ton  rapid  and 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  take  a  little 
risk,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  fry  will 
do  all  right  if  simply  emptied  from 
the  containers  into  the  stream  and  left 
to  themselves  with  possibly  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  food  in  the  early  spring 
and  late  fall  of  the  first  season. 

Better   satisfaction   can   be   assitred, 


This    stream    on    a    Wellington    County    farm 
lias   been  rented  for  years  by  a  club   of 
Guelph   men   and   has   brought   thou- 
sands  of  dollars  to   its  owner. 
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however,  and  the  beginning  made  of  a 
real  preserve  that  will  always  assure 
good  sport,  if  a  special  pond  is  made. 

This  need  not  be  extensive  and  can 
be  secured  on  most  farms  by  making  a 
dam  with  plough  and  scraper  across  a 
natural  depression.  If  the  surface  of 
the  area  to  be  flooded  has  been  grown 
over  it  should  be  skinned  so  as  to  leave 
as  far  as  possible  a  sand  or  gravel  bot- 
tom. This  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
but  is  advisable.  A  pond  1 00x50  lWl 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep  will  be  ideal 
for  5,000  fry  and  will  give  them  room 
for  development,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
them  there,  for  years. 

Provision  must  be  made,  of  course 
for  the  escape  of  water.  Various  plans 
have  been  tried  for  this  but  the  one 
illustrated  in  the  accompanving 
sketches  is  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of 
experimenting  and  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  Note  should  be  taken  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  wire  screening 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  frv  and  fish 
and  also  of  the  padlock  on' the  plua 
holding  the  sliding  gate.  This  will 
prevent  interference  by  children  or  mis- 
chievous visitors.  It  will  be  noted  also 
that  the  sliding  gate  does  not  extend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dam.  This  obviates 
any  danger  of  draining  the  pond  and 
thus  leaving  the  young  fish  exposed.  A 
frame  carrying  a  netting  should  also 
be  arranged  where  the  stream  enters  the 
pond  to  prevent  the  fry  escaping  to  the 
stream.  After  the  first  season  this  may 
be  removed  but  some  similar  protec- 
tion should  be  placed  at  the  limit  of 
the  property.  Unless  some  barrier  in- 
tervenes trout  will  ascend  to  the  head 
of  the  stream.  The  writer  has  seen 
them  in  the  initial  pool  formed  by  the 
springs  issuing  from   the  earth. 

The  pond  should  be  located  as  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  stream  as  possible 
It  is  obvious  that  the  fish  can  be  con 
trolled  much  more  easily  ascending 
lli.ni  descending  the  stream  and  the 
larger  the  "preserve"  the  greater,  of 
course,  are  its  possibilities. 

If  the  stream  has  for  any  reason 
been  cleaned  out  the  addition  of  a  few 
logs  or  stump  butts  will  furnish  the  be- 
ginnings for  the  good  "holes"  so  much 
in  demand  by  the  fisherman.  The  wrii 
er  has  pulled  half  a  dozen  beaut ies 
from  three  inches  of  water  under  an 
inch  board  which  some  former  thought- 
ful fisherman  placed  across  a  bend  in 
the  stream  and  which  furnished  an 
ideal  lurking  place. 

With  the  pond  built  as  suggested 
and  four  or  five  thousand  fry  deposited, 
the  work  and  expense  is  practically  over. 
A  little  food  is  necessary  during  the 
first  season,  particularly  in  the  eaxly 
spring  and  fall  months.  Ground  liver 
provides  the  most  satisfactory  food  sup- 
ply. For  5,000  fry  one  liver  every 
second  day  during  the  mid-summer 
months  will  be  sufficient.     In  October. 


An    i< 


trout    stream    on    a   Halton    County 
farm. 


November,  March  and  April  a  liver  a 
day  should  be  provided.  That  is  for 
the  first  season  only.  After  that  the 
young  trout  will  shift  for  themselves. 
The  second  season  the  pond  and  stream 
above  it  will  supply  an  abundance  of 
trout  big  enough  for  table  use.  The 
third  season  will  see  the  fry  developed 
to  six  or  eight  inches,  fish  that  no 
angler  need  be  ashamed  to  show  to  his 
friends. 

Of  course — as  with  every  other  good 
thing — there  are  a  few  difficulties.  One 
of  the  most  troublesome  will  be  the 
depredations  by  the  birds.  Kingfish- 
ers are  the  worst  poachers.  The  others 
may  be  disregarded.  One  man  with  a 
good  sized  preserve  has  solved  the  king- 
fisher problem  by  erecting  three  or  four 
posts  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  and 
crowning  these  with  small  game  traps. 
Mr.  Kingfisher  alights  on  the  pole  to 
watch  I  he  fish  and  springs  the  trap.  A 
few  such  captures  each  year  does  good 
advertising  in  the  kingfisher  family  and 
effectively  prevents  the  nuisance.  An- 
other danger  comes  from  the  muskrat 
who  evinces  a  tendency  to  burrow 
through   the  hank   of  the  dam.     Some 


occasional  attention  must  be  given  to 
this  animal  if  he  becomes  numerous 
enough  to  be  troublesome  but  the  farm- 
ers' sons  usually  know  how  to  take  care 
of  him. 

Trouble  from  poaching?  Well,  there 
is  some  danger  from  this  if  the  pond  is 
situated  within  walking  distance  of  a 
town  or  village.  A  few  strongly-word- 
ed notices  placed  around  the  pond  and 
along  the  stream  are  exceedingly  effec- 
tive and  a  good  dog  such  as  most 
farmers  possess  will  also  prove  helpful. 
The  occasional  poacher  will  not  take 
enough  trout  to  be  missed.  It  is  the 
indiscriminate  invasion  of  the  property 
by  crowds  of  boys  that  must  be  guarded 
against  and  if  the  notices  mentioned 
above  do  not  prevent  this  the  securing 
of  names  and  haling  a  few  of  the  crowd 
before  a  magistrate  will  put  an  end  to 
this  difficulty.  Farmers  complain  little 
of  poachers,  however,  and  if  one  con- 
templates starting  a  preserve  this  is  not 
a  feature  that  need  be  worried  about. 

Rainy  days  are  rather  dispiriting, 
particularly  during  the  harvest  season 
on  the  farm.  But  the  rainy  day  affords 
the  best  opportunity  for  sport  on  the 
trout  stream  and  this  will  give  the  farm- 
er the  change  he  needs,  keep  his  spirits 
up  and  provides  a  meal  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  the  French  chefs  of  the 
metropolitan  hotels. 


Many   i\   finny 


beauty   has   been 
of  i  bese  pools. 


enticed   out 


The  Towers 

By  CHARLES  O.  BREEDING 

fn  a  beautiful  valley  long  years  ago 

I  builded  a  stately  tower, 
And  I  sang  as  I  wrought  with  hammer  and 
square 
From  dawn  till  the  twilight  hour; 
And  I  thought  how  men  would  applaud  my 
work 
When  they  gazed  on  this  tower  of  mine. 
With   its   sun-kissed   walls   and   its   sturdy 
base, 
Wreathed  round  with  the  columbine. 

One  day,  when  alone  on  a  lonely  road, 

Away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
I  found  a  man  bowed  down  with  grief, 

And  I  lifted  him  up  again, 
And  I  gave  him  a  smile  and  a  kindly  word, 

And  a  handclasp  warm  and  strong — 
To  him  my  words  were  a  tower  of  strength, 

And  he  smiled  as  he  passed  along. 

Now,  which  of  these  towers,  think  you,  will 
stand. 

When  the  ages  have  played  their  part? 
The  one  in  the  valley  green  and  fair, 

Or  the  one  in  the  human  heart? 
The  name  on  the  stone  is  scarcely  more 

Secure  than  the  one  on  sand ; 
Let  mine  be  found  in  my  neighbour's  heart. 

Traced  there  by  his  own  free  hand. 

—The  Cavalier. 
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Partyism 


Loyalty  to   Party   is  a    Dependable   Quantity  in    Canadian    Politics 


SOME  eminent  man  once  said  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  "Every  little. 
Canadian  that  is  born,  is  either  a  little 
Liberal  or  else  a  little  Conservative." 
AVhile  there  may  be,  and  are,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  Canadian  people  will  admit  that  in 
general  at  least,  this  statement  is  true. 
In  Canada  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
families  shall  carry  their  politics  un- 
changed through  the  generations.  La- 
thing it  saves  trouble  and  worry,  and  as 
families,  both  Grit  and  Tory,  if  a  mem- 
ber should  cast  a  vote  contrary  to  the 
family  traditions,  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  calamity  scarcely  less  terrible 
than  that  a  son  or  a  daughter  should, 
by  flagrant  wrong-doing,  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  family  name. 

Party  loyalty  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  our  national  life,  "I  get  my 
politics  as  I  get  my  religion,  from  my 
father,"  so  I  once  heard  an  intelligent 
well-educated  man  express  himself,  as 
he  straightened  himself  to  his  full 
height  and  threw  out  his  breast.  He 
was  proud  of  his  party  loyalty,  and,  if 
he  should  cast  a  vote  for  any  but  the 
traditional  family  party,  he  would 
doubtless  feel  that  he  had  brought  dis- 
grace upon  his  father's  memory.  I  was 
once  talking  with  a  good  old  Scotch- 
man, a  Grit,  as  to  certain  very  un- 
liberal  actions  of  a  Provincial  Govern- 
ment that  called  itself  Liberal,  and  he 
said,  "Yes,  I  know  but, — anything  to- 
beat  these  blamed  Tories."  And  so  it 
goes.  Partjusm,  we  may  as  well  admit, 
is  a  very  strong  force  in  Canadian  life. 
Party  loyalty  almost  amounts  to  a  re- 
ligion. It  is  quite  certain  that  nine- 
tenths  or  more  of  our  best  people  go 
through  their  lives  and  never  cast  a 
vote  contrary  to  their  inherited  party. 

This  feature  of  Canadian  life  has 
many  points  of  convenience.  For  our 
West  Buncombe,  a  Tory  majority  <>f 
we  live  in  an  age  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tion, this  undoubtedly  is  commendable. 
First,  it  saves  the  ordinary  citizen  the 
trouble  of  making  up  his  mind  on  pub- 
lic questions.  When  a  national  ques- 
tion first  comes  up,  and  before  the  par- 
ties have  taken  a  stand  upon  it.  Bill 
Brown  or  Tom  Smith  is  very  guarded 
in  his  expressions  of  opinion.  He 
doesn't  quite  know  where  he  stands. 
Then  one  day.  his  party  paper  comes 
out  with  the  announcement  that  his 
party  will  oppose  or  support  the  meas- 
ure. At  once,  and  as  by  magic  the  light 
dawns  on  Bill  or  Tom.  Prom  this  time 
forth  he  has  definite  and  settled  con- 
victions on  the  question.    Of  course,  he 


Bv  E.  C.  DRURY 


Editor's  Note. — As  a  Grit  have  you 
ever  voted  Tory,  and  as  a  Tory,  have 
you  ever  voted  Grit?  Why  is  it  you  al- 
ways vote  one  way?  Is  one  party  in- 
herently bad  and  the  other  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  righteous?  If  this  is  not 
the  case  how  do  you  account  for  your 
voting?  This  is  the  way  Mr.  Drury 
takes  up  the  question  of  Partyism  and 
arrives  at  a  logical  conclusion.  Has 
he  sified  up  the  situation  fairly? 


is  still  open  to  arguments.  They  all  are, 
but,  like  the  Yankee,  he  is  "open  to 
conviction,  but  he  would  like  to  see 
the  man  who  could  convince  him."  No 
one  will  deny  that  this  arrangement  by 
which  Bill  and  Tom  are  able  to  ac- 
quire, ready-made  as  it  were,  opinions 
which  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
take  the  trouble  to  form,  saves  the  said 
Bill  and  Tom  much  mental  work,  and 
worry.  So,  like  the  adding-machine 
and  the  pianola  player,  it  is  a  very  com 
mendable  device. 

A    (UNDER   IN   THE   EYE. 

Of  course,  like  most  useful  devices 
it  involves  certain  small  inconveniences. 
The  railway  is  a  most  useful  invention, 
but  we  are  liable,  when  we  use  it,  to 
get  an  occasional  cinder  in  our  eyes. 
And  so  Bill  Brown  and  Tom  Smith  are 
very  apt  to  find,  in  the  use  of  the  ready- 
to-wear  party  opinions,  that  sometimes 
it  involves  the  slight  inconvenience  of 
swallowing  their  previously  expressed 
opinion-.  Bill  may  have  supported  the 
National  Policy  under  Sir  John  Mac- 


■  At  once  and  as  if  by  magic  the  light  dawns 
on  Bill." 


donald  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
afford  a  means  of  forcing  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  Canada  reciprocal 
free  trade  in  natural  products.  Natur- 
ally he  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  op- 
pose this  same  reciprocity,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Borden.  Tom  may 
have  been  an  out-and-out  free-trader 
after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Laurier.  Of 
course  it  is  a  little  hard  to  ask  him 
to  defend  the  Protectionism  of  Sir  Wil- 
fred. But  both  Tom  and  Bill  manage 
to  turn  the  trick.  And  even  this  small 
inconvenience  may  have  its  compensat- 
ing advantages.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  the  mental  culture  acquired  by 
Bill  and  Tom  in  thus  defending,  alter- 
nately, both  sides  of  the  same  ques- 
tion?' 

Partyism  also  gives  a  certain  stability 
to  our  political  life,  and  we  Canadians 
are  very  proud  of  our  stability.  It 
enables  the  local  politicians  to  go  over 
the  voters  lists  in  each  polling,  sub- 
division, and  say  with  almost  positive 
certainty  how  each  man  will  vote. 

"Here's  Tom  Johnson,  how  will  he 
vote?"  "Oh,  he's  all  right.  Never 
knew  a  Johnson  vote  anv  other  way." 

"William  Jones?"  "Well,  Bill  was 
always  kind  o'  wobbly,  but  I  guess  his 
wife  will  keep  him  right.  She  was  a 
Robinson." 

"How's  John  Tomson?"  "Oh.  there's 
no  use  trying  to  do  anything  with  him. 
The  Tomsons  have  always  been  against 
us." 

The  intelligent  reader  can  easily  see 
what  a  fine  stability  this  condition 
gives  to  our  political  life.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  politician  to  inquire  as  to 
what  may  be  the  opinion  of  any  partic- 
ular individual  on  the  questions.  All 
lie  needs  to  know,  in  order  to  be  sure 
how  a  man  will  vote,  is  his  pedigree. 
How  beautifully  simple  it  all  is! 

THE   GERRYMANDER. 

Another  beautiful  arrangement 
which  our  inherited  partyism  makes 
possible  is  the  </<  rri/mander.  This  term 
derived  from  the  name  of  Governor 
Gerry  of  Massachusettes,  who  may  or 
may  not  have  invented  the  thing,  de- 
scrihes  something  which  is  familiar  to 
mosl  Canadians,  hut  which  it  is 
perhaps  well  to  describe  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know 
clearly  what  it  is.  For  instance,  here 
are  two  Parliamentary  ridings  which  we 
will  call  East  Buncombe  and  West 
Buncombe,  lying  side  by  side.  East 
Buncombe  give-  a  <  rrit  majority  of  500, 
Wesl    Buncombe,  a  Tory  majority     of 
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300.  In  East  Buncombe  the  township 
of  Buzzard  gives  a  Tory  majority  of 
250.  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  Grits  are 
in  power  when  redistribution  is  made. 
By  taking  Buzzard  out  of  East  Bun- 
combe and  putting  it  in  West  Bun- 
combe and  taking  Guzzard  out  of  West 
Buncombe  and  putting  it  in  East  Bun- 
combe, each  riding  becomes  Grit  by  the 
majority  of  50,  narrow  it  is  true,  but 
still  workable,  when  we  consider  the 
fixed  character  of  inherited  political 
opinions,  without  which  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  impossible.  If  the 
Tories  make  the  redistribution,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  East  Buncombe  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  several 
strongly  Grit  townships  from  surround- 
ing ridings,  so  that  here  the  Grit 
majority  will  be  increased  to  perhaps 
1000  or  1500,  while  several  surround- 
ing constituences  which  have  been  Grit 
or  doubtful,  are  made  into  safe  Tory 
ridings.  This  variety  of  gerrymander 
is  known  as  "hiving."  There  is  no 
need  to  point  out  to  the  intelligent  read- 
er the  beautiful  possibilities  thus  opened 
to  the  party  in  power  by  our  habit  of 
inheriting  our  politics.  This,  of 
course,  tends  to  stability  in  Govern- 
ment, and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Canadian  Governments  enjoy  such 
long  terms  of  office,  while  in  England, 
where  the  people  generally  have  not 
advanced  to  the  same  stage  of  party 
loyalty  as  we  have,  changes  in  Govern- 
ment are  frequent. 

VERY  FEW  PEOPLE  STUDY  PUBLIC 
QUESTIONS. 

But.  whatever  advantages  the'e  ma\ 
be  in  this  Canadian  characteristic  from 
the  standpoint  of  politics  as  a  game  be- 
tween the  rival  factions,  with  the  spoils 
of  office  as  prize  and  whatever  ease  it 
may  afford  our  citizens  by  supplying 
them  with  ready-made  opinions  on 
public  questions,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  we  consider  our  system  as  a 
means  of  government,  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  or 
if  we  consider  national  questions  as  of 
any  real  importance,  our  habit  of 
inherited  politics  is  a  real  and  great 
drawback.  To  begin  with,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  people  take  any 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Probably  nine  out  of  ten  are  rigid  party 
men,  who,  no  matter  what  their  opin- 
ions on  public  questions  may  be  at 
ordinary  times,  will  see  to  it  that  when 
election  times  comes  they  live  up  with 
"the  party."  The  remaining  one- 
tenth  are  not  by  any  means  all  the 
highest  type  of  independents,  men  who 
really  weigh  public  questions  fairly, 
and  vote  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.  This  kind  of  voter  does  exist, 
but  he  is  a  "rara  avis"  for  two 
reasons,  first  because  the  man  of  slug- 
gish mind  rarely  thinks  for  himself. 
and  consequently  finds  it  much  easier 


"Bill      Brown      is     very     guarded  in   his  ex- 
pressions of  opinion." 

to  follow  beaten  paths  than  to  break 
with  his  custom,  and  second,  because 
the  man  of  alert  inquiring  mind,  who 
would  naturally  think  for  himself  and 
form  his  own  opinions,  is  also,  in  many 
cases  an  ambitious  man,  and  because  the 
road  of  ambition  is  not  coincident  with 
the  path  of  independence,  he  finds  it 
wiser  and  safer  to  stifle  his  own  views 
and  fall  in  with  the  party.  The  alert- 
minded  man  without  political  ambi- 
tion, or  with  convictions  too  strong  to 
be  silenced,  does  exist  however,  and 
though  very  few  in  numbers,  forms  the 
real  class  of  independents. 

INDEPENDENTS GOOD   AND    OTHERWISE. 

By  far  the  larger  numbers  of  those 
who  are  not  party  men,  and  who  vote, 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  an- 
other at  elections,  are  not  high-minded 
independents,  but  a  much  lower  and 
baser  class.  They  do  not  inherit  any 
family  party  leanings  simply  because 
they  have  no  family  traditions  of  any 
kind.  Partyism  is  a  disi  as(  of  Respect- 
ability  and  those  who  fall  below  this 
standard  are  rarely  afflicted  with  it. 
This  lower  class  know  or  care  nothing 
for  public  questions,  but  they  are  keen- 
ly alive  to  any  personal  advantage  that 
may  come  to  them  in  the  disposal  of 
their  votes.  Many  of  them,  in  our 
country  are  foreign  immigrants,  and 
are  absolutely  devoid  of  both  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  our  national  affairs. 
These  form  the  corruptible  class,  the 
men  who  may  be  bought  for  two  dollars 
a  vote  if  they  cannot  get  more. 

A  third  class  of  independent  voter 
not  great  in  numbers,  but  great  in 
power,  is  found  among  those  whose 
wealth  is  made  by  exploiting  the  peo- 
ple in  one  form  or  another.  The 
liquor  interests,  who  have  a  direct 
money  interest  in  having  laws  made  to 
suit  them;    railroad    kings,  out     after 


land  grants  or  cash  subsidies;  tariff- 
fattened  manufacturers  and  leaders  of 
high-finance  who  want  to  exploit  the 
country's  resources;  trustmongers  and 
bankers;  these  form  a  third  class  of 
non-party  men.  They  know  no  poli- 
tics but  their  own  interests  and  they 
-tand  ready  to  help,  with  voice,  vote, 
and  most  of  all,  with  money,  the  party 
that  will  best  serve  them.  They  form 
the  most  dangerous  and  pestilential 
class  of  all,  for  they  are  the  direct 
source  of  all  political  corruption. 

Now,  having  reviewed  the  different 
elements  that  go  to  form  our  system, 
let  us  see  how  we  may  expect  them  to 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  and  what 
sort  of  government  we  may  expect  as  a 
result. 

First,  we  have  the  great  body  of  our 
people,  hide-bound  partisans  who  may 
be  counted  on  just  about  as  definitely 
as  we  can  count  on  day  and  night,  to 
give  straight  party  votes  every  time, 
and  to  do  no  independent  thinking 
whatever. 

Then  we  have  a  very  small  class  of 
real  independents,  who  think  for  them- 
selves and  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  but  who  cannot  be  leaders 
because  they  are  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion by  both  parties.  Then  a  much 
larger  class,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  elections,  who  have 
no  party  connection  and  no  principles, 
and  who  are  frankly  open  to  corrup- 
tion. 

Last,  a  small,  but  extremely  wealthy 
class,  who  have  a  direct  money  interest 
in  the  making  of  laws,  and  who  can, 
and  do.  supply  campaign  funds  to 
whichever  party  will  do  their  behests. 

What  more  natural,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances than  that  the  men  who  rep- 
resent us  in  Parliament,  and  who,  with 
the  office-seekers  and  hangers-on  con- 
trol the  party  vote  of  the  country, 
should  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
support  of  the  monied  class  for  funds 
with  which  to  influence  the  corrupt- 
ibles  who  hold  the  balance  of  electoral 
power!  Thus,  the  net  result  of  our 
partyism  is  that  the  real  people  of  the 
country,  because  of  their  party  loyalty, 
forfeit  any  real  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  allow  an  unscupu- 
lous  and  greedy  plutocracy,  working 
through  venal  politicians  and  a  corrupt- 
ible lower  class,  to  rule  the  country  for 
their  own  benefit. 

AM    I   A   PESSIMIST? 

In  taking  this  view  I  will  doubtless 
be  charged  with  undue  pessimism.  It 
will  be  said  that  I  am  insulting  our 
public  men  of  both  parties,  and  possi- 
bly that  I  am  seeking  to  stir  up  class 
feeling,  by  setting  the  common  people 
of  the  country  against  the  wealthy.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  facts  of    the 
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Eeciprocity  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 

Borden." 

case  bear  out  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached,  fciome  years  ago  Mr.  J.  W. 
Curry,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  then  Urown 
Attorney,  collected  evidence  which 
showed  that  well  on  to  a  hundred  com- 
binations in  restraint  oi  trade,  ana  tor 
the  purpose  of  exacting  unt'an'  prohta 
from  the  people,  existed  in  Ontario. 
This  evidence  1  believe  still  exists.  On 
this  evidence  procedings  could  have 
been  taken  against  these  combines  in 
two  ways.  The  Ontario  Government 
(Conservative)  would  have  prosecuted 
them  for  forming  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  contrary  to  law,  or  the 
Dominion  Government  (Liberal)  could 
have  removed,  under  an  already  exist- 
ing clause  of  the  Tariff  Act,  the  tariff 
protection  which  alone  gave  these  com- 
bines power  to  exact  unfair  prices  for 
their  goods.  Public  opinion  would  un- 
doubtedly have  supported  both  courses. 
There  was  never  any  attempt  made  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  combines.  Yet 
nothing  was  done  by  either  party.  The 
whole  proceding,  or  lack  of  proceed- 
ing, was  a  deep  and  lasting  disgrace  to 
the  public  men  of  our  country.  How 
can  we  explain  it?  Will  any  other 
hypothesis  fit  the  case  except  this,  that 
both  political  parties  feared  the  finan- 
cial interests  back  of  the  combines 
more  than  they  feared  the  people,  and 
that  these  interests  in  some  corrupt 
way,  it  could  only  be  corrupt,  were  able 
to  control  both  the  Provincial  and  the 
Dominion  Governments?  Tf  any  more 
charitable  explanation  for  these  un- 
doubted facts  can  be  given,  I  would  like 
to  get  it.  but  until  this  is  forthcoming 
T  can  do  nothing,  in  all  honesty,  but 
follow  these  facts  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion. 

Another  instance:  Some  years  aao  it 
was  shown  by  a  Government  investiga- 
tion   the   results   of   which    were   con- 


tained in  a  Government  bluebook,  that 
the  Dominion  Textile  Company, 
which  controlled  certain  parts  of  the 
cotton  industry,  were  making  undue 
profits  (5070.)  The  Government  in 
power  was  Liberal  and  ostensibly  free- 
trade  in  principle.  Did  they  seize  on 
this  opportunity  to  lower  the  tariff  wall 
by  knocking  the  duties  off  cotton? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  did  nothing. 
What  strange  power  prevented  them 
from  taking  a  step  so  entirely  in  accord 
with  their  professed  principles,  and 
that  could  not  have  been  criticized? 
Was  this  force  corrupt  or  honest? 

Only  last  session  our  princely  mendi- 
cants, Mackenzie  and  Mann,  got  a  free 
gift  from  thet  country  of  $15,000,000. 
This  was  obtained  at  a  time  when  con- 
tinued adverse  trade  balances  were 
causing  alarm,  when  financial  strin- 
gency threatened  and  when  Federal 
expenditure  had  reached  the  before  un- 
heard of  figure  of  almost  $300,000,000. 
Surely  the  Government  should,  under 
these  circumstances  have  exercised  the 
greatest  caution  in  making  the  gift; 
surely  the  Opposition  would  have  been 
justified  in  opposing  it  with  every 
means  in  their  power.  But  it  passed  the 
House  almost  without  debate.  What 
magic  influence  have  these  gentlemen 
over  our  Parliamentarians  that  they  can 
thus  get  what  they  want  without  ques- 
tion?    Is  it  hypnotism  or  what? 

Other  instances  by  the  dozen  might 
be  given  to  show  that  the  Big  Inter- 
ests have  an  altogether  undue  influence 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  Canada  and 
that  they  largely  control  both  political 
parties  Before  this- condition  our  sys- 
tem of  Party  Government  sits  helpless, 
and  Canada  bound  and  gagged,  must 
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witness  the  spoliation  of  her  treasures 
in  the  interests  of  an  unworthy  few. 
This  condition  is  intolerable.  If  we 
are  to  escape  national  ruin  we  must  de- 
vise some  means  by  which  we  can  put 
an  end  to  it,  by  which  the  people,  and 
not  a  small  clique  of  corruptibles,  shall 
rule.  This  means,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Party  Government. 

PARTY   GOVERNMENT A   FETISH. 

The  fact  is,  in  Party  Government  we 
have  set  up,  and  are  worshipping,  a  rid- 
iculous fetish.  Party  Government  is  not 
by  any  means  synonymous  with  Res- 
ponsible Government.  That  existed 
years  before  Party  made  its  appearance 
and  will  exist  when  Party  is  forgotten, 
or  at  least  is  divorced  from  Govern- 
ment. Party  Government  at  most  is 
only  one  stage  in  the  evolution  of  true 
popular  government.  At  one  time  it 
served  its  purpose  fairly  well,  and  was 
a  real  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  will  of  the  people  was  made  known, 
and  carried  into  effect. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  world 
moved  much  more  slowly  than  it  does 
to-day.  It  took  years  of  warfare  to  de- 
cide an  issue  that  in  modern  war  would 
be  fought  out  in  a  month  or  two.  A 
single  issue  divided  political  parties  for 
years  at  a  time.  Under  these  circum- 
stances party  government  was  useful  in 
putting  the  issue  before  the  people,  and 
in  finding  out  their  will.  But  modern 
conditions  are  widely  different.  Rapid 
means  of  communication  and  travel  and 
the  modern  newspaper  inform  the  peo- 
ple as  completely  in  a  day  as  before 
could  be  done  in  a  year,  and  public 
opinion  is  of  a  correspondingly  quick 
growth.     Because,  of    this,    politicians 
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have  become  followers  instead  of  lead- 
ers. At  that  time  the  statesmen  who  were 
possessed  of  an  ideal,  patiently  sought 
to  educate  the  people  up  to  their  ideal. 
Now,  we  have  the  politician  "with  his 
ear  to  the  ground,"  trying  to  find  out 
which  way  the  wind  of  popular  power 
is  likely  to  blow.  If  he  hears  the  in- 
terests instead  of  the  People  it  is  the 
fault  of  conditions  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  give  the  interests  the  real  power 
to  make  and  unmake  governments. 
Then  too,  modern  life  is  infinitely  more 
complex  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  National  as  well  as  private  life 
shares  in  this  complexity.  No  longer  are 
parties  divided  by  a  single  issue.  In  the 
jumble  of  connection  interests  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  will  of 
the  people  to  be/nade  known  by  means 
of  a  general  election.  Where  two  or 
three  (Questions  are  before  the  people  m 
a  single  election  how  is  it  possible  that 
their  will  shall  become  known  in  the 
return  to  power  of  any  political  party? 

GROWTH    OF    MONEY   POWER. 

Another  factor  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  the  working,  and  which 
makes  party  government  under  modern 
conditions  not  only  futile  as  a  means 
of  finding  out  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  positively  dangerous  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  is  the  growth  of 
the  big  interests.  Electoral  corruption 
fifty  years  ago  was  possibly  just  as  com- 
mon, and  certainly  much  more  open 
than  it  is  to-day.  But  the  funds  for 
carrying  it  on  did  not  come  from  the 
same  source.  They  were  mostly  sup- 
plied from  the  private  fortunes  of  the 
contesting  candidates,  often  men  of 
wealth  who  were  politically  ambitious. 
Politicians  under  these  circumstances, 
were  often  men  of  considerable  wealth. 
Where  this  source  of  campaign  funds 
was  not  sufficient  the  necessary  money 
was  supplied  by  the  private  contribu- 
tions of  wealthy  men  within  the  party, 
who  may  have  been  actuated  simply  by 
a  desire  to  see  their  party  successful,  or 
may  have  desired  Government  favors  in 
the  event  of  success.  The  main  point 
to  notice  is  that  money  for  corruption 
purposes  was  equallv  accessible  to  both 
political  parties,  and  hence  electoral 
corruption,  in  total,  had  comparatively 
little  effect  on  the  general  result  of  the 
election.  But  modern  conditions  are 
different.  We  have  the  growth  of  an 
immense  Money  Power,  external  to 
either  political  party,  and  independent 
of  both,  yet  vitally  interested  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  acknowledged  source  of  the  modern 
political  campaign  fund.  Under  normal 
conditions  both  parties  share  in  it.  but 
both  parties  work  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  either  of  them  oppose  the  real  or 
fancied  interests  of  Bis  Monev.  this 
source  of  power  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  offending  party  and  thrown  on  (he 


talk  Cash  Contribution  and  vote  Tory. 
It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  them.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  somewhere  in  our 
country  there  is  still  room  for  such  un- 
questioning loyalty  and  unswerving 
faith! 
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''Bill  was  always  kind  of  wobbly,  but  I  guess 
his  wife  will  keep  him  right. ' ; 

side  of  their  opponents.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  was  done  at  the  last  general 
election,  and  that  this,  and  not  the  issue 
of  reciprocity,  decided  the  election.  We 
who  are  outside  party  circles  may  never 
know  the  definite  truth  of  this,  but  one 
tiling  we  know — the  monied  interests 
opposed  reciprocity  and  contrary  to  all 
popular  expectation  they  won.  Further, 
the  Liberal  politicians  seem  to  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  have  never 
since  in  any  way  opposed  the  will  of 
the  interests.  A  whole  session  is  con- 
sumed in  a  debate  as  to  how  $85,000,000 
is  to  be  spent  in  naval  aid  for  Britain 
but  no  word  is  spoken  in  opposition  to 
a  gift  of  $15,000,000  of  the  people's 
money  to  a  pair  of  millionaire  railway 
magnates,  the  bank  act  is  handled  with 
silk  gloves,  and  a  party  professedly 
free  trade  in  principle  with  all  the  evi- 
dence of  the  abuse  of  tariff  privileges  by 
trusts  and  combines  at  their  disposal, 
does  nothing  to  expose  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  the  evils  which  they 
know  exist.  Truly  the  party  system 
has  not  only  failed  to  give  the  people 
control  of  the  government,  but  has  be- 
come a  most  pestilential  means  for  de- 
bauching the  body  politic. 

OUR   NATURALISED   POLITICIAN. 

Meanwhile  'politicians  flourish. 
Many  foreigners,  duly  naturalized,  sell 
th,  ir  votes  for  two  dollars,  if  they  can- 
not get  five.  Sir  Jingo  LcBore  con- 
tributes secretly  but  lavishly  to  to  cam- 
paign funds,  and  reaps  his  fifty  per 
cent  dividends,  with  an  additional  few 
millions  here  and  there  in  subsidies  and 
bom'ses.  Meanwhile  Bill  Brown  and 
Tom,  Smith,  good,  honest,  hardworking 
fellows,  have  a  hard  enough  job  to  make 
ends  meet.  They  wonder,  in  a  dull 
indefinite  way,  why  things  are  so  rot- 
ten, and  why  flu  <-i>xt  of  living  is  so 
high.  But  Bill's  father  supported 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  Tom's 
father  voted  for  Sir  John,  and  so  ha 
predestination  and  fore-nrrh 'nation  Bill 
must  argue  for  a  Canadian  nary,  and 
vote   Grit  every  time,  and   Tom    must 


Hospital  for  the  Country 

County    Institutions    That    Should    Serve 
Especially  the  Rural  Population. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Munger,  of  Spencer,  la.,  has 
for  several  years,  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  county  hospitals.  A  writer 
in  The  World's  Work,  says:  Dr.  Munger 
was  one  of  the  men  who  were  of  great  help 
to  President  Rosevelt's  Country  Life  Com- 
mission, and  the  report  of  that  commis- 
sion greatly  aided  him  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  he  had  in  mind  in  his  hospital 
plan,  by  enlisting  national  sympathy  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  life.  This  plan 
was  that  the  state  should  pass  a  law  to 
permit  counties  to  bond  themselves  for  the 
erection  of  hospitals  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts. 

Dr.  Munger  conducted  a  dignified  but 
striking  campaign  of  education  to  bring- 
about  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  He 
pointed  out  in  the  newspapers  that  where- 
as Des  Moines  had  one  hospital  bed  for 
every  275  inhabitants,  thirty-seven  coun- 
ties in  Iowa,  containing  more  than  half  a 
million  inhabitants,  had  no  hospital  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind.  That  two  million 
people  of  rural  Iowa  had  access  to  only  799 
hospital  beds,  or  an  average  of  one  bed  to 
every  3,000  people.  He  showed  also  that 
the  average  yearly  death  rate  from  the  dis- 
eases and  accidents  incident  to  childbirth 
amounted  to  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  the 
female  population  of  the  state;  and  that 
these  diseases  and  accidents  are  especially 
frequent  in  the  country,  away  from  proper 
medical  attention,  and  that  they  are  large- 
ly preventable  and  curable  under  hospital 
care. 

Dr.  Munger  wrote  his  rural  hospital  plan 
into  a  bill  which  the  legislature  of  Iowa 
enacted  into  law.  The  first  county  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  law  was  Washing- 
ton County.  The  people  voted  $30,000 
worth  of  bonds,,  a  public  spirited  citizen 
bought  eleven  acres  of  land  and  donated  it 
for  a  site,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  after 
visiting  most  of  the  hospitals  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  and  after  consulting 
more  than  a  hundred  hospital  workers, 
agreed  on  plans.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  the  public  last  July. 
It  is  fireproof  and  is  equipped  with  every 
convenience  for  surgical,  infectious,  and 
maternity  cases. 

Kansas  and  Indiana  have  recently  pass- 
ed laws  based  upon  the  law  of  Iowa,  and 
legislators  of  other  states  are  studying  the 
plan  with  an  interest  that  will  probably 
soon  show  results.  In  Iowa  itself,  Jeffer- 
son County  also  has  under  construction  a 
county  hospital  under  this  Act.  Dr.  Mini- 
ver's vision  and  effective  enthusiasm  have 
created  a  new  and  helpful  agency  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  life. 
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The  Print  of  the  French  Heel 

A  Story  of  the  Wilds  of  North-West  Canada 


CHAPTER  Vll.-(Continued)  By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 


"'But  I  owe  it  to  you.  You  and  your 
father  have  suffered  enough  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  father's  sins.  It  is  my  duty, 
and  I  am  going." 

"But  can  he  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
word?" 

"The  delivery  of  what  evidence  he 
has  into  my  possession  will  be  my  terms. 
And,  if  he  refuses,  I  will  get  them  any- 
how. I  am  going  to  make  this  right  at 
any  cost,  Uarda.  And,  when  I  have, 
can  I  come  back  and  tell  you?" 

The  girl  started  back  in  undisguised 
dismay  from  the  impetuous,  eager  face 
of  the  young  man. 

She  thought  of  the  day  and  the  night 
they  had  spent  together  on  the  river, 
and  then  she  thought  of  her  father,  of 
his  long  years  of  suffering,  of  suspense, 
and  of  what  he  had  done  for  her. 

She  thought  of  the  man  who  had 
caused  it  all,  who  had  driven  her  father 
from  all  that  life  meant  to  him ;  the  man 
whose  very  existence  was  an  insult  to 
her. 

She  looked  at  the  youth  before  her, 
the  son  of  this  man.  And  as  she  pic- 
tured in  her  mind  this  monster,  there 
mingled  with  the  picture  of  remem- 
brance of  the  cold,  dim  dawn  of  only 
a  day,  or  was  it  a  year,  before,  of  a 
young  man  bending  over  a  fire,  frying 
bacon  for  her,  his  face  drawn  and  hag- 
gard, the  blood  dried  on  his  sleeve. 

Her  shoulders  lost  their  erectness, 
there  was  a  sagging,  a  dropping  of  her 
lithe  young  figure. 

Her  face  became  expressionless,  but 
there  was  pain  in  her  eyes  when  she 
answered  in  a  listless  tone:, 

"No;  don't  come  back!" 

She  turned  and  went  into  the  house 
immediately. 

Lawrence  had  not  seen  her  again 
when,  at  dawn  the  next  morning,  he 
paddled  away,  his  arm  throbbing  with 
pain  at  each  stroke. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  8.30  o'clock  the  morning  of  July 
2,  a  young  man  entered  an  elevator  in 
a  Chicago  skyscraper. 

In  the  car  were  two  stenographer?, 
four  young  men,  evidently  clerks,  and 
several  business  men. 

He  had  been  the  last  to  enter,  and, 
as  he  squeezed  into  the  small  remaining 
space  there  was  a  growl  of  protest  from 
one  of  the  clerks. 

The  young  man  did  not  seem  to  hear, 
nor  to  see  that  his  fellow  passengers 
were  looking  at  him. 


Editor's  Note.— This  delightful  story 
of  love,  adventure  and  intrigue,  has 
charmed  many  readers  of  Farmer 's 
Magazine.  Many  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived expressing  their  appreciation  of 
this  selection.  Such  expressions  of 
opinion  on  any  or  all  of  the  subjects 
that  appear  in  Farmer's  Magazine  are 
always  welcomed  by  the  editor.  This 
story  will  be  concluded  in  the  November 
number. 


Tall,  shoulders  bulging  in  a  ready- 
made  coat,  his  face  dark  tan  that  deep- 
ened until  the  neck  disappeared  into  the 
collar  of  a  gray  woolen  shirt,  a  stiff- 
brimmed  felt  hat  set  back  from  wavy 
brown  hair,  matted  by  perspiration  on 
his  forehead;  eyes  that  seemed  to  be 
looking  past  or  through  his  immediate 
surroundings;  a  jaw  set  and  determined 
— he  was  different  from  any  one  in  the 
car,  different  from  the  people  they  were 
accustomed  to  see. 

At  the  sixteenth  floor  he  got  out, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  walked 
down  the  hall  toward  the  front  of  the 
building. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  before  a  door, 
he  opened  it  and  stepped  in. 

As  he  did  so  a  gray-haired  man  who 
had  come  up  in  the  same  elevator,  and 
who  was  still  intent  on  his  morning 
paper,  passed  to  the  next  door,  inserted 
a  key  in  the  lock,  and  entered. 

An  office-boy,  turning  from  an  inti- 
mate discussion  with  a  stenographer, 
glanced  casually  at  the  young  man, 
smiled  slightly,  and  returned  to  his  con- 
versation. 

The  young  man  strode  quickly  across 
the  floor. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Willson,"  he 
said. 

The  boy,  disregarding  the  sharpness 
of  the  tone,  did  not  even  turn  as  he 
replied : 

"Wait  until  he  comes." 

The  young  man  sat  down. 

Stenographers  and  a  couple  of  book- 
keepers came,  removed  their  hats  in  a 
cloakroom,  and  began  their  tasks. 

The  last  to  arrive  was  a  middle-aged 
man  who  swept  the  office  force  with  a 
glance,  and  then  nervously  walked  to  a 
desk  apart  from  the  others  and  near  a 
door  marked  "private." 

Hardly  had  he  seated  himself  and  be- 
gun sifting  through  a  pile  of  mail  on 
the  desk  before  a  buzzer  sounded. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  entered 


the  "private"  door.  In  a  minute  he  re- 
turned ,but  no  sooner  had  he  reattacked 
the  mail  than  the  buzzer  called  him. 

The  office-boy  had  left  the  stenog- 
rapher's desk  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
busy  little  man,  and,  unnoticed,  was, 
with  his  underfed,  underdeveloped  lit- 
tle body,  giving  an  imitation  of  the 
tense  attitude  of  the  young  man  who 
sat  motionless,  his  chin  thrust  forward, 
his  eyes  on  the  distant  horizon  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

When  the  buzzer  sounded  the  third 
time  the  young  man  turned  to  the  office 
boy. 

Unabashed,  the  boy  grinned. 

"No,  Morgan,  no,"  he  said,  "besides, 
Pierp,  old  boy,  you're  too  early." 

"Drop  that  and  tell  him  I  want  to 
see  him  now,"  snapped  the  young  man. 

The  boy  jumped  to  his  feet  and  made 
a  mocking,  low  bow. 

"As  you  please,  sir,  as  you  please- 
And  your  card,  sir." 

"I  haven't  one,  but — " 

"Of  course,  sir,  if  you—" 

The  young  man  had  risen  to  his  feet. 
Picking  the  boy  up  by  the  collar,  he 
dropped  him  onto  his  bench,  and  strode 
through  the  swinging-gate  to  the  desk 
of  the  busy  little  man  near  the 
"private"  door. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Willson,"  he  said. 

"Impossible,  now,  sir.  He  is  not 
down  yet.     If  you  will  wait — " 

But  the  young  man  had  turned  and 
opened  the  private  door. 

He  stepped  in  and  closed  it  behind 
him. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  room— 
a  room  absolutely  plain,  with  no  pic- 
tures, only  three  chairs  and  a  large  table 
that  seemed  to  half  fill  the  room. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with 
his  back  to  a  wide  window,  sat  a  man — 
big,  powerful,  although  his  shoulders 
were  slightly  bent. 

His  hair  was  almost  white.  He  did 
not  glance  up  as  the  door  opened,  and 
the  young  man  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  him. 

The  man's  face  was  stern,  even  hard, 
with  deep  lines. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  stern  and  hard,  but,  back  of  the 
sternness  and  hardness,  there  was  the 
look  of  a  man  who  had  known  a  great 
sorrow. 

He  was  looking  at  a  small  object  on 
the  table. 

The  sternness  and  hardness  disappear- 
ed from  the  features  and  from  the  eyes, 
there  came  an   added    droop    to     the 
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shoulders,  and  his  expression  was  one  of 
great  loneliness. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Willson?"  the  intruder 
asked. 

Instantly  the  former  expression  re- 
turned to  the  man's  face. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  here?"  he 
roared. 

"I  am  Lawrence,"  the  other  replied 
slowly. 

Mr.  Willson  did  not  move,  did  not 
speak.  So  great  seemed  the  shock,  his 
expression  did  not  change.  He  only 
stared. 

Then  his  eyes  softened,  an  expression 
of  ineffable  joy  flooded  his  face,  and  he 
started  to  his  feet. 

"My  boy,  my  boy!"  he  cried,  and 
started  around  the  table,  his  hands  out- 
stretched. 

Lawrence  had  walked  to  the  table.  As 
his  father  approached  he  backed  away. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  the 
other  stopped,  halted  by  the  tone  rather 
than  the  words. 

"Please  sit  down.  We  will  talk— talk 
— of  several  things,  first." 

For  a  moment  the  hardness  returned 
to  the  other's  face. 

Then  it  vanished,  and,  as  he  resumed 
his  chair,  the  father  said,  "What  is  it. 
Larry?" 

"You  have  agreed,  in  several  letters, 
that,  on  condition  I  return,  you  will  do 
anything  I  ask.     Is  that  still  good?" 

"It  always  will  be,  Larry." 

"Then  I  accept.  My  terms  are  that 
you  deliver  to  me,  at  once,  all  evidence 
you  have  against  Franklin  Burt." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Don't  bluff.  I  know.  A  month  ago 
I  learned  it  all.  I  have  seen  Burt.  He 
tried  to  have  me  killed  because  he 
thought  you  had  sent  me  to  persecute 
him. 

"Despite  all  that  I  have  learned  about 
you,  all  that  I  always  thought  about 
you,  I  am  willing  to  come  to  you  on 
condition  that  you  cease  your  persecu- 
tion of  that  man,  and  give  me  all  the 
evidence  you  have." 

"But,  boy,  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  exclaimed  the 
father. 

"Look  here,"  exclaimed  Lawrence 
angrily;  "if  you  meant  what  you  said, 
make  good,  and  do  it  now.  If  you 
don't,  I  tell  you  right  here  that  I  will 
get  that  evidence,  no  matter  what  I  have 
to  do  to  get  it. 

"I  won't  stop  at  anything.  I  would 
rather  do  it  peaceably,  as  much  as  I 
dislike  the  idea  of  coming  to  you,  but  I 
am  desperate.  You  have  done  this 
man  an  irreparable  injury,  and  now  you 
plan  an  even  greater  injury  to  his 
daughter. 

"I  am  clean  and  honest,  no  matter 
what  you  are,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
that  the  wrong  you  have  done  is  right- 
ed so  far  as  is  possible.    That  is  final." 


Mr.  Willson's  amazement  gave  way 
to  a  slow  anger. 

"Stop  that,"  he  commanded.  "I 
won't  stand  that,  even  from  you,  es- 
pecially when  you  talk  wildly  of  some- 
thing of  which  you  know  nothing.  You 
appear  to  be  sane,  or  I  certainly  would 
think  otherwise.     Now  listen  1 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  don't  know  this  Burt,  never  per- 
secuted him,  nor  any  one  else.  See  if 
you  can't  talk  calmly,  and  tell  me  about 
this,  so  that  I  can  understand  it,  and 
drop  the  personalities  until  you  are  sure 
of  what  you  are  saying." 

The  force  and  energy,  the  domineer- 
ing will,  and  born  leadership  which  had 
made  William  Wright  Willson  so  great 
a  force  in  Chicago  financial  circles  be- 
came evident  in  his  crisp,  sharp  words. 

His  son,  not  expecting  such  an  out- 
burst, and  compelled,  he  did  not  know 
why,  to  place  more  credence  than  he 
wished  in  what  his  father  had  said,  lost 
much  of  his  pugnacity  . 

But  there  was  still  fight  in  him  when 
he  said:, 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
know  Franklin  Burt?" 

"I  never  knew  him  personally,  al- 
though I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
him,  especially  when  he  mysteriously 
disappeared  several  years  ago.  What 
about  him?" 

Lawrence  hesitated  a  moment. 

The  old,  unexplainable  loyalty  to  this 
man  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  fifteen 
years  returned. 

Had  he  been  duped  by  Burt  and  his 
daughter?  His  defiant  look  gave  way 
to  one  of  hesitation,  of  doubt,  of  dread. 

His  father  watched  him  closely. 

"Come,  my  boy,"  he  said  gently,  "tell 
me  about  it." 

And  Lawrence,  speaking  rapidly, 
rushing  past  details,  giving  only  the 
main  points  of  what  he  knew,  of  what 
he  had  heard,  told  of  his  experiences  of 
the  last  month,  of  why  he  had  come 
back  to  Chicago. 

As  he  spoke  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
Burt's  story,  as  told  by  Uarda,  may  have 
been  a  flimsy  tale  to  conceal  something 
else. 

He  could  not  believe,  as  he  looked 
at  his  father's  face,  gentle,  radiating 
kindness,  that  he  could  have  been  guilty 
of  what  Burt  had  declared. 

Mr.  Willson's  face  brightened  as  the 
story  progressed,  and,  at  its  end,  he 
smiled  across  the  table  at  the  young 
man. 

"Son,  I  think  I  understand  now,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain.  The  only 
thing  I  am  certain  of  is  that  I  am  not 
the  man  Burt  spoke  of.  But  I  think  I 
know  who  he  is.    Wait  a  moment." 

He  pressed  a  button,  and  the  nerv- 
ous little  man  who  had  been  standing 
at  the  door  awaiting  a  call  ever  since 
Lawrence  had  burst  past  him,  imme- 
diately entered  the  room. 


Mr.  Willson  gave  a  quick  order,  and 
a  moment  later  the  little  man  returned 
with  several  volumes. 

Mr.  Willson  turned  to  several  pages 
in  each.  As  he  closed  the  last  there  was 
a  look  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes. 

"You  may  go,"  he  said  to  his  secre- 
tary, and  then,  after  the  door  had 
closed:    "It  is  as  I  thought,  Larry. 

"Burt's  story  is  true,  but  the  man  you 
are  after  is  William  Wright  Wilson, 
spelled  with  one  L. 

"He  answers  Burt's  description,  and 
I  have  just  found  by  looking  up  their 
addresses  in  these  old  directories,  that 
Burt  lived  on  Sheridan  Road  at  the  time 
of  his  disappearance,  and  that  this  Wil- 
son then,  as  now,  occupied  the  house 
next  door." 

Lawrence's  first  sensations  were  of 
j°y>  j°y  because  he  knew  he  could  re- 
turn to  Uarda. 

Then  came  shame  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  had  wronged  his  father. 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  slipped  down 
in  his  chair. 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  he  said  at  last 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  never  should 
have  believed." 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy,  for  it  is 
forgotten,"  said  his  father  gently. 

Then,  after  a  moment  in  which  he 
studied  the  young  man  across  the  table, 
mentally  inventoried  the  wide 
shoulders,  the  square  chin  and  broad 
forehead,  in  which  he  remembered  the 
forcefulness,  the  determination  of  the 
boy's  attack  of  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, he  went  on,  seriously. 

"Larry,  now  that  we  have  met,  now 
that  you  have  become  a  man,  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  some  things  which  I 
never  intended  to  tell,  which  I  never 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  you  per- 
sonally.    Do  you  wish  me  to  go  on?" 

Lawrence  nodded. 

"If  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  you 
thought  of  me  in  this  Burt  affair,  I  am 
guilty  of  something  that  has  brought  to 
me,  perhaps  to  you,  and  to  another,  a 
sorrow  which,  instead  of  decreasing  with 
the  years,  has  constantly  grown  great- 
er. 

"I  know,  my  boy,  why  you  have  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  me. 
You  believed  I  irreparably  wronged 
your  mother.  I  did  not  believe  so,  God 
knows,  at  the  time,  but,  since  her  death, 
I  have  known  that  I  did. 

"Perhaps  you  have  only  a  vague  idea 
of  what  happened,  of  what  it  was  about. 
I  will  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"I  believed,  when  you  were  a  small 
boy,  and  I  based  my  belief  on  what  I 
thought  to  be  indisputable  facts,  that 
your  mother  was  not  a  true  wife,  a  true 
mother. 

"Wait,"  as  Lawrence's  face  whitened 
beneath  the  tan  and  intense  anger  blaz- 
ed from  his  eyes.  "Wait,  Larry,  and 
hear  with  me  a  moment,  for  the  telling 
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of  this  hurts  me  more  than  you    can 
know. 

"My  ideas  of  personal  loyalty,  up- 
rightness and  honesty  forbade  my  com- 
promising with  my  love  for  her.  1 
allowed  her,  no,  I  compelled  her,  to  get 
a  divorce. 

"I  went  too  far  in  making  it  easy 
for  her,  and  you  were  given  into  her 
keeping.  I  had  not  intended  that.  1 
laid  my  plans  to  get  control  of  you, 
and  then,  two  years  after  the  divorce, 
your  mother  died." 

Mr.  Willson  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  little  object  on  the  desk  before  him. 

The  anger  disappeared  from  Law- 
rence's eyes  when  he  saw  the  abject 
misery  in  his  father's  face. 

The  older  man  controlled  himself 
with  an  effort  and  went  on. 

"The  day  after  she  died  I  learned,  in 
a  most  unexpected  way,  that  what  I 
had  believed  of  her  had  been  abso- 
lutely untrue,  that  I  had  wronged  the 
purest,  most  wonderful  woman  that 
ever  lived. 

"They  told  me,  Larry,  that  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  She,  the  innocent 
victim,  suffered  until  she  died;  and  I, 
with  a  remorse  greater  than  is  the  lot  of 
only  a  few,  had  to  go  on  alone. 

"I  wanted  you  then,  Larry,  in  those 
first  years;  but  I  could  not  take  the 
necessary  steps.  I  saw  that  your  re- 
fusal to  come  was  a  just  punishment, 
one  that  I  must  bear  to  the  end  and 
I  resolved  that  you  never  would  come 
except  voluntarily. 

"I  resolved  never  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  just  said,  for  I  had  been  wrong, 
and  I  would  take  what  my  own  ob- 
stinacy and  unfaithfulness  had  brought 
upon  me." 

He  stopped  and  again  looked  at  the 
little  object  on  his  desk. 

When  he  resumed  it  was  as  a  broken 
old  man,  his  voice  listless,  his  crushed 
attitude  pathetic. 

"I  suppose,  now  that  you  cannot  get 
what  you  want,  you  will  go  out  of  my 
life  as  suddenly  as  you  have  entered  it. 
I  know  how  you  loved  your  mother, 
and  what  you  must  have  thought  of 
me. 

"But,  my  dear  boy,  your  love  for 
her  has  been  no  greater  than  mine  in 
all  these  years  when  it  has  been  too  late, 
if  you  are  going,  go  quietly,  and  don't 
say  good-by,"  and  his  headfell  forward 
on  the  folded  arms  on  the  desk. 

Lawrence  was  moved  as  never  be- 
fore. He  started  instinctively  to  his 
feet  and  strode  around  the  table. 

As  he  reached  his  father's  chair  he 
stopped,  for  from  the  little  object  on 
the  desk  looked  out  the  sweet,  sad  face 
of  his  mother. 

_  He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  then 
his  arms  went  around  the  bowed 
shoulders  on   (he  desk. 

"Don't,  dad:  don't!  I'm  never  going 
to  say  good-by!" 


CHAPTER     IX. 

"Hopkins,  I  want  you  to  know  my 
son,  Lawrence,"  cried  Mr.  Willson, 
bursting  from  his  office. 

The  private  secretary  gasped,  as  did 
the  entire  office  force. 

Never  had  they  seen  Mr.  Willson  like 
this,  a  jovial,  beaming,  happy  man. 

"I'm  gone  for  the  rest  of  the  day," 
he  said  as  Lawrence  shook  hands  with 
the  astonished  little  man.  "Don't  even 
try  to  find  me." 

"Let's  get  out  of  this  stuffy  place," 
Lawrence  had  said  in  his  father's 
private  office. 

"The  car's  at  the  curb,"  his  father 
beamed,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  they 
were  entering  Lincoln  Park. 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  Wil- 
son, father?"  Lawrence  asked  as  they 
sped  along. 

"He's  a  bad  one  in  his  personal  life, 
his  business,  every  way.  There  are  ugly 
stories  floating  around  about  him,  but 
no  one  ever  seems  able  to  down  him. 

"He  has  wonderful  business  ability, 
although  most  of  his  attention  is  con- 
fined to  the  wheat-pit.  He's  one  of 
those  who  started  with  a  shoestring. 

"Perhaps  I  can  point  him  out  to  you 
this  noon.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  League.     I  live  at  the  club." 

"Dad,  I've  got  to  get  that  evidence. 
How  will  I  go  about  it?  I  believe  Fll 
walk  into  his  office  and  hold  him  up 
with  a  gun." 

Mr.  Willson  glanced  at  the  deter- 
mined face  of  his  son  and  smiled  hap- 
pily- 

"You  still  want  to  right  that  wrong?" 
he  asked. 

Lawrence  flushed  and  did  not  an- 
swer, nor  was  he  prepared  when  his 
father  asked: 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  her,  boy?" 

"I  sure  do,  dad,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Willson  was  thoughtful  for  a 
moment. 

As  they  turned  out  of  the  park  and 
dashed  north  along  Sheridan  Road,  he 
turned  suddenly  to  Lawrence  and  plac- 
ed a  hand  on  the  young  man's  knee. 

"Larry,  you  and  I'll  break  that  fel- 
Burt  of  this  blackmailer." 

Lawrence  did  not  speak,  but  he 
reached  out  and  took  his  father's  hand 
and  held  it.     After  a  minute  he  said: 

"You  and  I  together,  dad." 

"That's  the  fellow  over  in  the  cor- 
ner," said  Mr.  Willson  in  the  club  cafe 
that  noon ;  and  Lawrence  saw  a  man 
as  large  as  himself,  with  thick,  black 
hair,  a  mustache  that  curled  slightly 
low  and  make  him  beg,  and  we'll  clear 
upward  at  the  ends,  a  jovial  smile  on 
his  slightly  florid  face. 

He  was  talking  gaily  with  a  com- 
panion ,  a  much  younger  man,  and 
nothing  in  his  appearance  or  actions 
indicated  the  character  Mr.  Willson  had 
described. 


A  moment  later  Lawrence  looked 
again.  The  conversation  between  Wil- 
son and  his  companion  evidently  had 
taken  a  serious  turn,  and  the  elder 
man's  smile  had  vanished. 

When  the  other  ceased  speaking  Wil- 
son's entire  expression  changed.  His 
lips  curled  back  from  his  big,  white 
teeth;  his  eyes  were  like  those  of  an 
angry  dog. 

Lawrence  shivered  as  he  looked. 

"That  fellow  is  a  fiend,  dad,"  he 
said.  "I'd  like  to  meet  him  up  in  the 
woods." 

The  young  fellow's  hands  clenched 
as  he  thought  of  Uarda,  and  again  look- 
ed at  the  man  in  the  corner. 

A  feeling  of  hatred  more  intense 
than  any  he  had  ever  known,  ever 
believed  to  be  possible,  surged  over  him. 

"Easy — easy,  Larry,"  said  his  father 
quietly.  "You  are  in  a  city  now,  not 
in  a  wilderness.  We  have  other 
methods  here.  Wait  until  after  lunch, 
and  we  will  go  to  my  rooms  and  talk 
things  over." 

"As  I  told  you,  Wilson,  generally 
plunges  hard  on  the  market,"  said  Mr. 
Willson  after  he  and  Lawrence  had 
gone  upstairs. 

"In  the  last  ten  years  T  have  spec- 
ulated a  great  deal  myself.  I  gener- 
ally have  kept  under  cover,  and  my 
operations  are  not  widely  known.  I 
did  so  more  as  a  diversion  than  any- 
thing else,  something  to  keep  me  fully 
occupied,  to  help  me  forget. 

"Twice  I  have  been  in  pools  in  which 
Wilson  was  the  leading  spirit.  The 
fellow  has  an  uncanny  way  of  forecast- 
ing even  weather  conditions,  and  his 
success  is  a  byword  in  La  Salle  Street. 

"As  a  result  of  my  operations,  I  have 
organized  an  efficient  reporting  bureau, 
which  affords  me  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and,  as  the  saying  is,  I  am 
pretty  well  on  the  inside. 

"Now,  I  know  that  Wilson  is  plan- 
ning a  big  campaign,  one  greater  than 
he  has  ever  attempted  before.  I  know 
that  he  intends  to  bear  the  market ;  that 
he  believes  this  year's  wheat  crop  is  to 
be  a  record-breaker. 

"My  own  observations  and  informa- 
tion do  not  lead  me  to  this  belief.  Were 
it  not  that  my  information  as  to  Wil- 
son's intentions  is  so  authentic  I  would 
believe  that  he  intends  to  cover  secretly. 
Fie  has  a  big  following,  because  of  past 
successes,  and  it  would  be  like  him  to 
lead  his  flock  down  a  blind  alley. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  I 
have  piled  up  quite  a  few  dollars.  I 
have  done  so  merely  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, and  I  never  have  used  what  I 
have  made. 

"This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had,  Larry,  and  I  will  stake  all  I  have 
"ii  this  deal;  and  it  is  so  much  that 
this  fellow  and  his  crowd  can't  break 
us.  If  things  turn  out  as  he  expects, 
I 1  '<>n!  inued  on  ipaq-e  65.) 
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Building  Up  the  Farm  Library 

A  Prospect  in  Store  for  the  Winter  Evenings 


The  farm  home,  more  than  any  other 
should  have  a  good  library.  The  country 
(happily,  1  believe)  offers  few  places  o1 
amusement  to  draw  the  family  away  from 
home  in  the  evenings,  and  a  wealth  of 
pleasure  and  education  can  be  obtained 
from  reading  the  right  material.  I  once 
heard  a  very  clever  speaker  say  that  he  was 
always  rather  afraid  to  come  before  a 
country  audience,  because  a  great  many  of 
the  people  were  so  well  read.  Since  then  I 
have  noticed  many  excellent  libraries  in 
farm  homes,  superior  indeed  to  the  major- 
ity to  be  found  in  towns  where  the  public 
library  is  always  ready  to  supply  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  books. 

By  a  farm  library,  we  do  not  mean  a  col- 
lection of  books  on  agriculture,  although 
some  of  these  are  necessary.  The  farm 
press  always  reviews  them  as  they  are  pub- 
lished and  the  farmer  can  select  those 
which  he  thinks  would  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  him.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  as 
well,  to  make  scrap  books,  of  magazine 
clippings  on  farming  or  housekeeping  ques- 
tions which  are  worth  keeping  for  refer- 
ence. But  the  home  library  must  have  a 
scope  broader  than  this.  It  must  include 
nothing  which  is  absolutely  worthless  or  in- 
jurious, and  therefore,  it  cannot  be  acquir- 
ed all  at  once.  It  must  be  built  up  by  de- 
grees. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  home  library  is  the  children's  section. 
We  know  that  many  books  are  put  into 
children's  hands,  which  are  entirely  un- 
suitable or  beyond  them,  and  which  either 
kill  the  love  for  books  altogether,  or  create 
a  liking  for  poor  or  positively  bad  material. 
A  few  years  ago  authorities  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  child's  disposition  could  be  made 
sympathetic  and  tender,  by  constantly  play- 
ing on  his  feelings  through  literature,  so 
much  of  their  reading  matter  was  filled 
with  real  life  tragedy  whose  significance 
they  (fortunately)  could  not  grasp  at  all. 

For  example,  take  the  lessons  in  our  old 
third  reader.  We  came  to  school  the  first 
morning  after  we  had  been  promoted  to 
this  book,  very  much  pleased  with  our- 
selves and  tilings  in  general.  There  on  the 
first  page  was  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  white 
ship.  "The  sails  were  all  set  and  the  oars 
uoing  merrily,"  until  "Crash!  A  terrific 
cry  broke  from  three  hundred  hearts.  The 
White  Ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock."  The 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  a  poor 
butcher,  were  drowned,  and  the  king  was 
never  afterward  seen  to  smile.  This  was 
quite  a  shock,  in  a  mild,  vague  way  to  our 
childish  minds,  but  the  next  day  we  read  of 
a  more  startling  calamity  when  a  mere  boy, 
Casabianca,  was  killed  in  the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine  on  his  father's  ship, 
because  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  of  duty. 
and  two  days  later  we  came  to  the  story  of 
Lucy  Gray  whose  pathetic  fate  still  remains 
something  of  a  mystery.  The  poor  little 
match  girl  was  found  frozen  in  a  street 
corner.     Prince  Arthur's  unhappy  life  and 
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Editor's  Note. — Nearly  everyone  who 
has  been  educated  in  Canadian  schools 
will  appreciate  this  clever  arraignment 
of  the  series  of  tragedies  that  formed 
the  mental  food  of  the  growing  child. 
Without  doubt  the  influence  of  these 
articles  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  after  trend  of  these  persons '  lives. 
This  article  will  be  found  of  exceeding 
benefit  to  all  those  bright  farm  fathers 
and  mothers  who  are  seeking  to  give  the 
hest  to  their  children  in  the  matter  of 
literature.  The  best  teaching  always 
arrives  at  its  end  through  the  story 
method  where  the  pupil  learns  for  him- 
self and  does  not  have  the  ■  moral 
preached  to  him  by  an  over-anxious 
teacher.  If  we  set  right  ideals  we  can 
safely  leave  the  outcome  to  Providence. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  a  cele- 
brated divine  in  the  United  States  once 
said:  "I  have  got  along  fairly  well 
since  I  decided  to  let  God  run  his  own 
universe." 


death  were  too  terrible  to  think  about,  and 
then  the  horrors  of  war  were  crowded  fast 
upon  all  this  when  little  Peterkin  found  a 
skull  in  his  grandfather's  garden  and  the 
old  man  told  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  and  described  "the  shocking 
sight  after  the  field  was  won.  Then  we 
came  to  "Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle 
home."  Here  at  last  was  something  which 
we  could  understand,  but  again  we  reached 
the  usual  climax. 

' '  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hungry  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the   sea." 

A  Chapter  of  Sadness. 

In  the  "Child's  Dream  of  a  Star,''  five 
lives  were  taken,  but  these  were  all  natural 
deaths,  and  the  story  was  so  beautifully 
told  as  to  be  an  inspiration  of  happy  rather 
than  sad  reflections.  This,  however,  was 
not  to  last.  The  heroic  serf  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  wolves,  and  in  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,"  the  skipper's  little  daughter 
drifted  all  night  in  a  "Wintry  sea,"  be- 
side the  body  of  her  father  "lashed  to  the 
helm,"  and  so  on,  the  writer  sparing  no 
pains  to  make  a  vivid  picture — the  girl  only 
to  be  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  morning. 
Then  we  go  back  to  the  miseries  of  war 
again.  While  Napoleon  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance watching  his  troops  at  Ratisbon,  a 
boy  rode  up  on  horseback  to  tell  him  of 
the  victory.  We  admired  that  boy,  perhaps 
we  even  imagined  Par  enough  ahead  to 
think  that  things  would  be  settled  now  and 
lie  could  go  home  to  his  mother.  Anyway 
we  didn't  know  that  anything-  serious  was 
the  matter,  until  "smiling,  the  boy  fell 
dead."  At  Zlobane,  a  father  and  son  meei 
death  together,  and  when  we  do  gel   away 


from  the  gunpowder  atmosphere  of  the 
battle  field  it  is  only  to  read  "Home  they 
brought  her  warrior  dead,"  and  "Into  a 
ward  of  the  whitewashed  walls  where  the 
dead  and  dying  lay,"  or  the  more  pathetic 
incident  where  the  soldier  dies  in  the  snow 
on  the  road  to  the  trenches. 

The  Fatal  School  Readers. 

These  may  have  been  unavoidable  dis- 
asters, but  now  we  find  a  company  of  people 
taking  their  lives  in  their  own  hands  for 
sheer  love  of  adventure  and  making  a  fatal 
attempt  to  run  the  rapids.  Of  course  none 
of  them  come  back.  Again,  we  come  to  a 
new  tragedy  of  ordinary  life  where  we  see 
"poor  lone  Hannah,  sitting  at  the  window 
binding  shoes,"  waiting  for  her  lover  who 
had  been  drowned  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
twenty  years  ago.  The  story  of  the  May 
Queen  began  in  a  setting  bright  enough  but 
we  all  remember  distinctly  how  it  ended, 
and  we  have  become  so  used  to  this  that  we 
are  quite  prepared  for  the  lines,  "A  boldier 
of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers,"  with 
all  the  anguish  of  a  young  soul  sending 
messages  to  the  home  folk,  and  the  ghastly 
description  of  the  battlefield  in  the  moon- 
light. We  never  expected  to  see  John 
Gilpin  come  back  alive,  but  he  did,  which 
goes  to  show  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules. 

Now,  every  one  of  these  stories  or  poems 
was  a  good  piece  of  literature,  taken  from 
a  good  author,  but  it  was  decidedly  unfit 
for  the  study  of  children.  By  the  time  a 
child  of  nine  or  ten  years  had  been  led  or 
dragged  through  this  gallery  of  human 
tragedy,  he  must  have  become  either  an  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  "dabbling  in  the  fount 
of  fictive  tears,"  or  a  hard-hearted  little 
sceptic.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  supply  a 
child  with  good  books.  They  must  be  books 
suited  to  the  needs  of  children,  and  above 
all,  books  that  will  tend  to  give  a  sane,  pure, 
happy,  optimistic  view  of  things.  Every 
postively  happy  hour  of  childhood  means 
a  corresponding  slackening  of  nerve  strain 
in  middle  life,  and  one  source  that  can  sup- 
ply this  happiness  and  at  the  same  time  be 
an  education  and  character  builder.is  to  be 
found  in  good  literature. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes  of  Value. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  "But  my  children 
don't  care  to  read."  If  you  want  them  to 
care  to  read,  educate  them  to  it  by  begin- 
ning  to  tell  them  stories  while  they  are 
very  little.  The  first  book  a  child  needs  is 
Mother  Goose.  Professors  in  English  fre- 
quently state  that  they  almost  invariably 
find  in  their  most  gifted  pupils,  the  chil- 
dren that  have  been  brought  up  on  Mother 
Goose  rhymes.  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  is 
another  juvenile  classic,  and  especially  if 
these  are  well  illustrated  they  seldom  fail 
to  create  a  love  for  reading.  Illustrations 
add  wreath  to  a  story's  impressions  upon 
children,  ;is  we  all  know  it'  we  just  look 
back  at  some  volume  in  the  old  home  libr- 
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ary,  whose  back  was  born  grey  with  child- 
ish fingers,  and  whose  leaves  were  mostly 
loose  and  disarranged.  So  long  as  I  care 
for  books  at  all,  I  shall  remember  three 
such  friends,  "Andersen's  Tales,'*  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  and  "The  Song  of  Hiawa- 
tha." and  the  thoughts  are  always  associ- 
ated with  the  pictures.  For  boys,  the 
Henty  books  may  not  be  bad,  but  they  have 
no  purpose  beyond  passing  entertainment, 
while  in  the  writings  of  Gene-Stratton  Por- 
ter. Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  or  biographies 
of  men  like  Wolfe,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
David  Livingstone  there  is  a  weaith  of  in- 
formation and  inspiration.  Among  the  best 
books  for  girls,  writers  like  Margaret 
San<ister,  Miss  Montgomery,  Gene  Strat- 
ton   Porter     and      real  girls'     books     like 


wearing  lace  dresses,  and  having  jewelled 
fingers,  and  letting  little  streams  of  bright 
tears  trickle  through  them  once  in  a  while, 
just  to  try  the  effect.  Compare  with  this 
the  earnest  working  out  of  life  problems, 
and  the  admirable  characters  of  George 
Eliot's  books.  These,  the  works  of  Dick- 
ens, Scott,  Hawthorne,  Victor  Hugo,  and  all 
the  old  standard  writers  will  be  worth  as 
much  fifty  years  from  now  as  they  are  at 
present,  and  as  their  cost  is  comparatively 
little  we  can.  afford  to  gradually  build  up 
our  libraries  with  each  writer's  entire 
works.  Many  of  our  modern  Canadian 
novels  are  good,  and  of  national  interest, 
and  we  at  least  owe  it  to  patriotism  to  keep 
in  touch  with  our  own  writers,  but  much 
of  the  popular     literature     on   sale   to-day 


This  little  bookworm  appreciates  the  farm  library. 


"Little  Women"  accomplish   the  same  re- 
sult. 

The  oTeater  part  of  a  home  library  is 
almost  necessarily  made  up  of  fiction,  be- 
cause many  people  read  fiction  who  would 
not   read      anything  else,     but    it   is     poor 

ecoi iy    to    include    in    the    collection    any 

work  that  will  not  stand  reading  more  than 
once.     The  fact    that  a  book  is  popular  is 
mi  guarantee  that  it  is  worth  reading.     The 
othei  day  I  noticed  quite  a  good  seller  that 
might    easily    pass   for   a    Bertha    M.    ' 
production,   one  sentence  for  exan 
ing,  '•She  covered  her  face  with  her  bai 
and  the  little  streams  of  bright  tears  trick- 
led through  the  slender  jewelled  fingi  i  - 
were    lost    amid    the    laces    of    her    dress." 
This  was  the  heroine  of  course.     The  aver- 
age  young   girl    interested    in    such   a    book 
might    naturally   gain    the   impression    that 
the     only     life     worth     while     consisted   in 


differs  only  from  the  ten  cent  novel  in 
style,  not  in  philosophy  or  the  working  nut 
of  problems  that  teach  life  lessons. 

The  Needle's  Eye. 

For  example,  the  oldtime  hero  in  these 

1 ks   usually  had  "dark  hair  waving  back 

from  a  marble  brow."  Now  it  does  not 
ma1  ter  mm  h  «  hat  he  Looks  like  -•>  Long  as 
he  lias  a  square  jaw,  and  it  is  not  so  very 
unusual  to  allow  him  to  swear  occasionally. 
Whereas  the  modest  writer  of  fori 
ago  al n  aj  -  described  t  he  road  as  •  •  «  ind- 
like  a  white  ribbon  among  the  trees," 
journalisl  says  some!  hing  like 
•■;i-   glossy  ami   black  as  an  endless   I 

r  ribbon,  i he  narrow,  ten  ■     tate  road 
ed  to  wind  itself  everlastingly  in  and 

in    and     in    on     some    hidden     S] I    of    the 

ear's  mysterious  mechanism."  Clever  and 
original  the  description   may  be,  but   apart 


from  that,  much  of  the  modern  good  sell- 
ing fiction  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the 
common  love  story  published  in  the  local 
newspaper.  It  is  not  worth  a  place  in  the 
home  library.  There  is  one  story,  "The 
Needle's  Eye,"  by  Florence  M.  Kingsley, 
which  I  think  might  well  be  read  by  every 
farm  householder.  It  deals  with  conditions 
in  some  farming  communities  with  remark- 
ably true  insight  into  their  possible  results 
and  their  remedies. 

In  building  up  our  library  it  will  un- 
doubtedly lack  weight  and  balance  if  we 
omit  the  heavier  writings.  The  selections 
to  make  in  choosing  these  must  depend  on 
the  individual's  peculiar  trend  of  interest, 
but  as  there  are  children  in  the  majority 
of  farm  homes  I  think  I  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  recommending  Ellen  Key's  cele- 
brated work,  the  "Century  of  the  Child," 
as  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  not  a 
pedagogical  essay,  but  a  rational  whole 
souled  plea  for  a  more  natural  life  and  dis- 
cipline for  children.  Dr.  Morley's  "Song 
of  Life,"  and  "Song  of  Life  and  Love," 
are  also  valuable  to  mothers.  A  book 
which  will  appeal  to  most  women  is  Mar- 
garet Sangster's  "Women  of  the  Bible." 
This  publication  fills  a  long  felt  want  in 
American  literature,  and  while  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  do  not  make  a  closer  study  of  the 
bible,  even  as  a  work  of  literature.  Cus- 
toms may  change,  but  human  nature  has 
not  changed  much,  and  as  a  historical,  bio- 
graphical and  poetical  work,  entirely  apart 
from  its  religious  purpose,  this  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  mas- 
terpiece. 

Have  you  commenced  to  build  up  a  libr- 
ary yet,  and  if  not,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  in  your  spare  time  this  winter?  If  the 
young  people  have  left  school  earlier  than 
you  cared  to  have  them,  there  is  still  a 
possibility   of  intellectual   culture  at    home. 


Summer  in  Sussex1 

Sweep  of  the  rolling  downs;   beyond,  the 
shining  sea. 
The   fishing  smacks  lie   anchored   in   the 
bay. 
Fragrance  of  honeyed  heather  floating  down 
the  lee 
Of  Sussex  on  this  glorious  summer  day. 

l'iof  of  blazing  colour  beneath  the  noonday 
sun  : 
The    "  loerie    golde  "     is     scattered     all 
around. 
Droning  of  bees  continuous  until  their  task 
be  done. 
Low  hum  of  distant   life  the  only  sound. 

Glorj    of  crimson  sunset,  low  on  the  purple 

hills; 
The  sen  afar  a   rippling  lake  of  rose. 
Calm  of  the  gathering  twilight,  the  air  with 

Stillness   thrills; 

Midst     dying     radiance     nighl     a     jewel 
3hows. 

Coldness   of   silver   moonlight,   shimmer  of 
starry  -l.\ . 
The  downs  in  dark  majestic  outline  stand. 
A  -ih'nt  calm  unbroken  save  by  the  wind's 
soft  sigh, 
The  peace  of  nighl  broods  o'er  the  sleep- 
ing Land. 
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An    Old    Fashioned    Thanksgiving 

BY  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


There  is  one  national  holiday  whose  peculiar  charm  is  felt  only  in  a  country  setting — not  in 
timber  lands  or  uncultivated  wastes,  but  in  sylvan  slopes  and  yellow  corn  fields,  in  apple  orchards  an<l 
sunny  pastures,  in  little  country  churches  and  farm  homes.  It  comes  when  the  shortening  autumn  days 
are  still  filled  with  pressing  demands  from  heavyfruited  orchards,  and  root  fields,  unplowed  acres 
and  barns  of  unthreshed  grain,  all  clamoring  an  answer  to  the  query,  "Have  we  time  to  keep  Thanks- 
giving ?"  yet  the  wealth  of  the  year's  returns  argues  just  as  persistently,  "Can  you  conscientiously  afford 
to  overlook  it?"  It  is  true  that  our  usual  recognition  of  Thanksgiving  Day  may  have  little  significance 
further  than  a  self-indulgent  celebration.  As  a  Christian  nation  we  are  behind  the  pagan  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  at  least  made  it  a  religious  feast,  hut  during  the  last  few  years  it  would  seem  that  Cana- 
dians are  losing  all  sentiment  as  well  as  religious  regard  for  the  holiday. 

Can  you  imagine  a  Thanksgiving  where  the  old  "Pilgrim  Father"  spirit  of  gratitude  and  hospitality 
governs  the  day,  a  Thanksgiving  serious  yet  filled  with  an  indefinable  happiness  and  contentment?  For 
a  week  before  the  house  has  been  filled  with  the  aroma  of  culinary  preparations  for  the  occasion.  The 
farmer  may  be  seen  every  night  for  a  month  back  prowling  around  the  turkey  roosts,  lantern  in  hand, 
to  inspect  the  selected  bird.  The  busy  house-mother  goes  about  the  extra  work  with  added  enthusiasm 
for  will  not  the  children  all  be  home  for  the  holiday,  and  being  forehanded  she  wants  to  have  the  prepara- 
tions well  under  way  before  the  last  day.  There  are  crocks  to  fill  with  fresh  crisp  cookies  and  crinkly 
brown  doughnuts.  There  are  apples  to  chop  for  the  mincemeat  and  batches  of  pies  to  make — rows 
of  deep,  spicy  pumpkin  pies,  and  rich  juicy  mince  pies  with  flaky  xvhite  crust  such  as  the  boys  declare 
no  one  except  mother  could  ever  make.  There  is  the  wonderful  turkey  to  stuff  and  put  down  cellar 
until  Thanksgiving  morning.  There  are  great  fresh  nutty  loaves  of  homemade  bread  to  make  for 
although  limited  time  and  failing  strength  have  urged  her  into  patronizing  the  baker  on  ordinary 
occasions,  to-morrow  the  children  are  coming  home.  Dear  little  mothers/  When  will  we  know  all  you 
have  planned  and  sacrificed  for  us? 

And  then  the  Thanksgiving  mornings  when  the  sun  glints  warm  through  the  chill  air,  on 
the  rustling  blades  of  the  corn  shocks,  and  the  frost  sparkles  on  the  yellow  pumpkins  and  the  piles  of 
apples  in  the  orchard!  There  is  something  in  the  air  that  does  not  belong  to  other  days  of  the  year, 
an  awe  in  the  mystery  of  the  productive  earth  which  has  so  bounteously  yielded  her  increase  to  you.  Later 
as  you,  drive  among  the  smiling  farm  lands  to  the  little  white  church,  the  wonder  grows.  Everywhere 
the  same  air  of  contentment  and  fair  prosperity  prevails.  A  sabbath  reverence  reigns  in  the  little  meet- 
ing house.  Someone  has  twined  the  altar  rail  with  autumn  leaves  and  placed  a  few  ripened  fruits, 
and  miniature  sheaves  about  the  pulpit.  The  sun  streaming  through  the  colored  glass  windows  sends 
varying  patches  of  red  and  blue  light  playing  over  the  white  hair  of  ancient  worshi ppt  rs  as  the  wind 
stirs  the  leaves  outside.  It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  the  minister  says  but  y<m  go  home  with 
a  new  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

How  the  warmth  of  friendliness  and  love  kindled  under  the  spell  of  the  sunny  forenoon,  the 
gorgeous  autumn  landscape,  the  return  of  old  friends  to  the  neighborhood  for  the  holiday,  and  the  happy 
home  gatherings.  Whether  or  not  the  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  Day's  outstanding  characteristic 
was  an  epicurean  feast,  it  certainly  gave  a  fresh  grip  to  the  social  life  of  the  home  and  the  community. 
The  dinner  was  a  marvel  of  culinary  skill  and  abundance,  a  banquet  of  home-grown  and  home-cooked 
products  such  as  grace  only  the  board  of  the  country  home.  The  long,  broad  table  usually  made  by 
putting  a  smaller  table  from  the  kitchen  beside  the  regular  extended  family  board  was  surrounded  by  an 
almost  riotously  happy  company.  There  may  have  been  reverses  and  trouble  during  the  year  but  these 
were  abandoned  or  forgotten  in  the  glamor  of  the  company  spirit. 

Then  the  shooting  matches,  and  the  walks  through  the  orchards  and  fields  and  gorgeous  woods  us 
the  first  tang  of  evening  chill  shivered  among  the  dead  leaves,  the  quiet  supper  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  long  evening  of  music  and  games  afterward,  the  sweet  home  songs,  and  the  old  uncle's 
violin/  The  general  tone  could  not  fail  to  leave  impressions  that  would  not  soon  wear  off.  Our  young 
people  leave  us  and  we  tremble  for  the  dangers  they  meet  in  seeking  pleasure.  To  what  kind  of  pleasures 
are  they  educated  at  home?  Even  for  those  who  remain  at  home  the  training  for  happy  relaxation  is 
unite  as  much  needed.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  respond  to  the  constant  pressure  of  work  and 
worry  until  we  scarcely  take  time  to  become  really  acquainted  with  our  families,  much  less  our  neighbors. 
If,  when  you  have  weighed  things  out,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  while,  don't  you 
think  you  have  time  this  year  for  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving? 
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Bulbs  for  Spring 

Planting  Bulbs  to  Bloom  in  the  Spring 


Almost  before  one  realizes  thai  Spring 
has  arrived,  the  tulips  and  the  daffodils 
are  in  full  bloom.  They  seem  to  welcome 
us  to  the  larger  life  of  the  out  of  doors  and 
we  lose  much  if  we  do  not  grow  them.  The 
other  spring  bulbs  are  well  worth  growing, 
too — the  hyacinths  and  the  crocuses  and 
the  snowdrops.  Often  the  crocuses  and  the 
snowdrops  are  found  in  full  flower  before 
winter  has  removed  her  blanket  of  fleece. 
Very  cheerful  and  bold  they  look,  forcing 
their  heads  through  the  snow.  The 
best  place  for  these  bulbs  is  in  the 
lawn,  for  the  tops  will  ripen  and  die  down 
before  the  lawns  require  mowing.  Once 
planted,  they  will  come  up  year  after  year. 

All  these  spring  blooming  bulbs  are  very 
easy  to  grow,  and  they  will  blossom  freely 
if  they  do  not  go  into  the  ground  until 
November.  Indeed,  some  growers  think 
they  give  a  longer  season  of  bloom  when 
planted  late,  if  the  ground  is  made  very 
rich  with  cow  manure  and  spaded  deeply, 
so  that  the  roots  made  in  spring  will  have 
an  abundance  of  plant  food. 

Tulips,  narcissi  and  hyacinths  are  better 
planed  in  borders  or  beds  than  in  the  lawn, 
so  that  their  tops  may  be  allowed  to  ripen. 
Then  they  may  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
ground  or  taken  up  and  stored  until  fall. 
If  the  bedding  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground, 
some  shallow  rooted  annual  like  California 
poppies  may  be  planted  over  them  to  fill  out 
the  season.  <  >n  large  places  it  is  a  fine  prac- 
tice to  naturalize  daffodils  in  the  grass  land 
where  the  lawn  mower  is  not  used.  They 
will  multiply  year  by  year  and  require  no 
care,  except  occasional  replanting  when 
they  become  too  crowded.  Little  more  at- 
tention will  be  needed  when  they  are  grown 
in  the  hardy  border. 

Bulb  beds  are  very  handsome  if  care  is 
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Bulbs  when  planted  in  order  make  a  delight- 
ful reopening  of  spring  in  the  home  grounds. 


Editor's  Note. — The  joy  of  seeing  the 
hardy  crocus  or  the  daring  narcissus 
pushing  their  joyful  faces  almost 
through  the  snow  of  early  spring  near 
the  farm  residence  can  become  the 
peculiar  possession  of  almost  everyone 
living  in  the  country  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  time  and  a  few  cents  for 
bulbs  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This 
article  has  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  this  feature  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  plant  lovers  on 
farms  and  will  be  found  of  much  value. 
The  author  was  formerly  editor  of 
Suburban  Life. 


Planting  tmllis  with  a  dibble. 


taken  to  secure  a  harmonious  blending  of 
colors.  Many  beds  are  spoiled  just  because 
that  point  is  overlooked.  It  is  important, 
too,  to  plant  together  only  those  varieties 
which  blossom  at  the  same  time.  All  the 
early  tulips  except  Due  Van  Thol  may  be 
used  in  the  same  bed.  Among  the  good  var- 
ieties to  plant  separately  or  together  for 
early  blooming  are  Keizerkroon,  red  and 
yellow;  Pottebakker,  which  comes  in  sever- 
al colors,  white,  yellow,  scarlet  and  yellmv 
striped  with  red.  all  beautiful;  Belle  Alli- 
ance, scarlet;  Prosperine,  carmin  rose; 
Cottage  Maid,  pink;  Chysolora.  yellow; 
La  Reine,  white. 

The  Tulips. 

Probably  Keiserkroon  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  popular  bedding  tulip.  In  fact,  some 
people  are  beginning  to  declare  that  it  is 
over-planted,  but  it  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  It  is  the  variety  commonly  seen  in 
public  parks  and  altogether  one  of  the  best 


early  tulips.  Cottage  Maid,  Yellow  Prince 
and  Prosperpine  are  especially  good  tulips 
for  beds  on  the  home  grounds.  The  last 
named  remains  in  bloom  an  unusually  long 
time  and  Yellow  Prince  is  sweet  scented. 
For  the  home  grounds  one  of  the  mixtures 
made  up  by  reliable  seedsmen  will  give 
satisfaction,  although  it  is  always  pleasant 
to  know  one's  flowers  by  name. 

The  double  tulips  come  ten  days  later 
than  the  single  sorts  and  the  best  results 
are  secured  by  planting  the  different  var- 
ieties in  separate  beds.  Following  the 
double  tulips  come  those  of  the  May  flower- 
ing or  cottage  garden  type.  The  flowers  are 
single  and  usually  at  their  best  by  Memor- 
ial Day.  They  look  well  in  beds  and  are 
especially  fine  for  cutting.  The  yellow 
Bouton  d'Or  is  particularly  recommended 
as  a  cut  flower,  while  Gesneriana  is  sweet 
scented. 

Parrot  tulips  are  a  curious  late  flowering 
species  which  will  prove  a  novelty  in  the 
family  garden.  They  are  very  showy  and 
their  petals  are  cut  or  fringed  in  a  manner 
distinctly  unlike  any  other  sort.  Finally, 
there  are  the  Darwin  tulips,  which  are  late 
and  single  and  with  flowers  ranging  in  color 
from  lilac  to  purple.  The  flowers  grow  on 
stems  two  feet  high  and  have  delightfully 
formal  appearance.  The  Darwin  >  are  well 
worth  a  place  in  all  gardens. 

Although  bulbs  will  flower  almost  any- 
where, they  have  a  preference  for  deep 
sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  cow  manure.  It 
is  well,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  to  place 
a    handful  of  sand  under  each  bulb. 


Left   to   themselves   the   rubber  plants   grow 
up  as  tall  as  trees. 


If, 
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Narcissi  are  splendid  when   massed. 


When  making  a  bulb  bed,  some  people 
dig  out  six  inches  of  earth,  put  on  a  layer 
of  sand,  set  the  buljas  in  position  and  throw 
the  earth  around  them,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  all  this  trouble.  A  simpler 
plan  is  to  spade  the  ground  deeply,  work- 
ing in  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure,  and 
then  to  put  in  the  bulbs  with  a  dibble.  In 
order  to  space  the  bulbs  evenly  a  marker 
may  be  used,  being  drawn  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other.  A  bulb  should  be  plac- 
ed where  the  lines  cross.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  make  a  marker,  for  it  is  necessary 
only  to  nail  together  two  laths  in  the  form 
of  a  rake  and  to  drive  half  a  dozen  long 
nails  into  the  cross  piece.  The  nails  should 
be  six  inches  apart,  for  bulbs  ought  to 
stand  as  close  as  that  to  look  well.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  small  bed  with  the  bulbs 
set  close  together  than  a  large  one  in  which 
there  are  wide  spaces  between   them. 


A  dibble  is  really  only  a  pointed  stick  and 
easily  made  at  home,  although  on  sale  at 
all  stores  which  handle  garden  tools.  The 
upper  part  of  a  spade  handle  makes  a  good 
dibble.  It  is  advisable  to  nail  a  cross  to 
the  dibble  six  inches  from  the  end  or  to 
paint  a  circle  there.  Then  when  the  cross 
piece  or  the  circle  is  level  with  the  ground 
the  operator  may  know  that  a  hole  the  right 
depth  has  been  made.  By  following  this 
plan  one  is  certain  to  get  the  bulbs  at  ex- 
actly the  same  depth,  which  is  important 
if  they  are  expected  to  be  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time. 

Six  inches  is  the  right  depth  for  most 
bulbs  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  the  narcissus. 
Three  inches  is  deep  enough  for  crocuses 
and  snowdrops.  In  each  case  this  is  reck- 
oning from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  Some 
people  put  tulips  in  only  four  inches  deep, 
but  it    is  well  to  set  them  as  deep  as  hya- 


cinths. Even  expert  garden  makers  dis- 
agree on  these  matters  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. You  will  find  some  urging  early 
planting,  while  others  will  favor  waiting 
until  well  along  in  November.  As  all  of 
them  succeed  in  producing  good  flowers,  the 
amateur  may  well  take  heart  and  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  of  success. 

Sometimes  beginners  make  a  mistake  in 
not  getting  their  bulbs  into  the  ground  right 
side  up.  Most  bulbs  have  something  of  a 
point,  which  is  the  top.  The  bottom  of  the 
crocus  bulb  is  slightly  depressed.  When  in 
doubt  about  this  matter  it  is  well  to  ask 
some  one  who  knows.  And  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  biggest  bulbs  are  not  al- 
ways the  best.  Solid,  heavy  bulbs  are  the 
ones  to  choose,  regardless  of  size. 

Mice  are  fond  of  bulbs  and  occasionally 
do  considerable  damage  in  a  fall  planted 
bed.  They  will  be  more  likely  to  appear 
if  the  bed  is  covered  with  litter  early  in  the 
fall,  so  that  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
ground  freezes.  In  fact,  the  covering  is 
not  needed  much  before  Christmas.  After 
all,  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  keep  t he 
frost  out  as  to  prevent  the  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  of  the  ground,  which 
heaves  the  bulbs  out  of  position  and  breaks 
them  from  their  roots.  Two  or  three  inches 
of  stable  manure  or  other  litter  like  straw 
or  leaves  will  suffice. 

Some  of  the  lily  bulbs  do  not  arrive  in 
this  country  until  November  and  may  not 
be  received  until  late  in  the  month,  perhaps 
after  the  ground  has  been  frozen,  so  that 
digging  is  made  a  diifieult  task.  When 
these  late  lilies  have  been  ordered,  it  is 
advisable  to  spade  up  the  ground  before 
cold  weather  arrives  and  to  cover  the  bed 
with  several  inches  of  stable  manure  or 
other  litter  to  keep  the  frost  out.  Then  the 
bulbs  can  be  planted  without  trouble  as 
soon  as  they  arrive.  Lily  bulbs  are  affected 
by  the  air  more  than  tulips  and  the  other 
bulbs  with  close  scales  and  so  should  go 
into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Aura- 
tum,  Henryi  and  Speciosum  are  among  the 
lilies  which  come  from  the  orient  and  are 
likely  to  arrive  late  in  the  season.  If  plant- 
ed at  once  and  mulched  for  winter  they 
will  make  rapid  growth  in  spring  and  the 
flowers  will  glorify  the  summer  garden. 


Serving  Cheaper  Cuts  Attractively 

How  the  Housewife  May  Economize  on  Her  Meat  Bill 


With  the  cool  autumn  weather  staring  us 
in  the  face  again,  meat  dishes  come  back 
mlo  prominence  to  take  the  place  on  the 
bill  of  Fare  loll  vacant  by  the  various  meal 
substitutes.  These  latter  were  much  en- 
joyed during  the  hot  weather,  but  decline 
in  popularity  with  the  summer  season.  By 
the  way.  if  the  price  of  meat  keeps  on 
soaring  during  the  aexl  decade  as  it  has 
done  during  the  last,  where  will  Hie  ne\l 
ration  find  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat? 
They  will  surely  be  a  minus  <pianlil\  h\ 
that  time,  though  they  are  still  to  be  found 
in  moderation,  a1  the  presenl  day.  The 
parts  of  the  beef  animal  which  are  known 
on    the    market    as    cheap    cuts,    are    those 


By  JEAN   MACKENZIE 

which  are  no!  in  themselves  so  attractive  in 
appearance  as  I  he  more  expensive  pieces, 
and  are  often  tough  as  well.  These  are 
not  at  all  eheap  in  the  sense  of  being  defi- 
cient in  either  flavor  or  food  value,  how- 
ever, but  quite  the  reverse.  These  portions 
require  only  Long  and  careful  cooking,  and 
tasteful  serving,  to  make  them  1 1 >  1 1  >  as 
tender,  palatable,  and  appetizing  in  ap- 
pearance, as  the  m.i-1  expensive  cuts.  A 
little  attention  paid  to  simple  garnishes 
will  work  wonders  in  the  appearance  of  a 
dish,  and  transform     what  would  otherwise 


be  a  very  plain  meat  dish  into  a  most  at- 
tractive one.  Following  are  a  number  of 
very  good  ways  of  cooking  these  cheaper 
cuts,  to  be  served  both  hot  and  cold. 

Braised  Beef. 

Brown  in  beef  fat  four  or  five  pounds 
from  the  hack  of  rump,  round,  Hank,  or 
chuck  rib;  put  it  in  a  deep  baking  dish, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  two  tablespoons  each 
of  minced  celery,  salt  pork,  and  onions. 
Add  one  piti I  soup  stock,  or  hot  water  if 
you  have  no  stock,  six  pepper  corns,  six 
cloves,  and  six  sprigs  of  parsley.  If  water 
is  used,  add  one  teaspoon  salt.  Cover  dish 
tightly,    and    cook    in    a    slow    oven    for   six 
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hours.  The  juices  in  the  pan  may  be  thick- 
ened with  a  little  flour,  and  poured  over 
the  meat,  on  a  platter,  when  done. 

Cannelon  of  Beef. 
Take  two  pounds  of  Hank  steak,  and  put 
it  through  a  meat  chopper.  Add  to  it  one- 
third  cup  soft  breadcrumbs,  one  tablespoon 
minced  parsley,  one  level  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  pepper,  one  beaten  egg.  Mix  well, 
shape  into  a  roll,  lay  in  a  buttered  pan, 
and  bake  for  forty  minutes.  Baste  fre- 
quently during  cooking  with  hot  water  in 
which  some  salt  pork  dripping  has  been 
dissolved.  Lift  onto  hot  platter,  and  pour 
tomato  sauce  around  it.  Send  to  the  table 
garnished  with  slices  of  lemon  and  sprigs 
of  parsley. 

Broiled  Meat  Cakes. 

Chop  finely  two  pounds  lean  raw  beef, 
and  season  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Shape  in  small  flat  cakes,  and  broil  in  a 
greased  broiler,  or  frying  pan.  In  forming 
the  cakes  handle  as  little  as  possible,  for  if 
pressed  too  compactly  cakes  will  be  found 
to  be  solid. 

Serve  with, — 

Maitre  D 'Hotel  Butter. 
One-fourth  cup  butter, 
Three-fourths   tablespoon   lemon   juice. 
One-half     tablespoon     finely     chopped 

parsley, 
One-half  teaspoon  salt. 
One-eig'hth  teaspoon  pepper. 

Put  butter  in  a  bowl,  and  with  small 
wooden  spoon  work  until  creamy.  Add 
salt,  pepper,  and  parsley,  then  lemon  juice 
very  slowly. 

Hot  Spiced  Round. 

Take  a  piece  weighing  four  pounds,  from 
the  rump  or  chuck  rib.  Make  incisions  in 
the  top  of  the  beef,  and  force  into  them 
strips  of  fat  salt  pork,  one-third  inch  wide. 
and  as  long  as  the  meat  is  thick.  Put  the 
meat  in  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  over  it  one 
cup  vinegar,  which  has  been  spiced  by 
steeping  in  it  the  following, — 

One  minced  onion,  one-half  teaspoon 
each  pepper,  cloves,  allspice,  mustard,  and 
one  teaspoon  celery  salt.  Add  to  the  meat 
two  tablespoons  minced  celery,  and  one 
teaspoon  dry  summer-savory.  Let  the  meat 
stand  in  this  for  twenty-four  hours,  turn- 
ing occasionally.  When  ready  to  cook, 
brown  the  meat  in  a  granite  or  earthern 
baking  dish.  Do  not  use  iron  or  tin,  on 
account  of  the  vinegar.  Add  enough  water 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  place  lid 
on,  and  simmer  slowly  for  four  hours,  then 
add  two  turnips  and  two  large  carrots 
sliced  thin,  and  finish  cooking.  When 
serving,  add  beets  which  have  been  cooked 
separately,  cut  small.  To  the  juices  in  the 
kettle  add  enough  hot  water  to  make  one 
pint,  and  thicken  with  two  level  table- 
spoon butter,  and  serve  in  a  hot  sauce  boat. 

Spiced  Beef — Another  Way. 
Take  four  to  six  pounds  of  beef  from 
middle  cut  of  shin,  wash  carefully,  and 
cut  in  several  pieces.  Cover  with  boiling 
water  .skim  as  it  boils,  and  simmer  until 
meat  falls  to  pieces,  and  liquor  is  reduced 
to  one  cup.  Remove  meat,  and  season 
liquor  with  salt,  pepper,  sage,  and  thyme. 
Slued  meat  with  a  silver  fork,  pack  in  a 
deep  pan.  and  pour  the  spiced  liquor  over 
it.     Cut  in  slices  when  cold. 


Editor's  Note. — Housewives  are  gen- 
erally agreed  on  the  fact  that  no 
article  of  diet  has  assumed  such  alarm- 
ing prices  as  the  meat  supply.  Even 
when  the  various  meat  substitutes  are 
frequently  used  the  butcher's  bill  is 
still  a  source  of  dread  to  many.  Part 
at  least  of  the  trouble  may  be  avoided 
where  the  cheaper  cuts  are  resorted  to, 
and  the  writer  's  timely  information  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  proper  cooking 
and  attractive  serving  of  tough  meats 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  cook  who 
makes  economy  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
please  a  feature  of  her  daily  catering. 


Pressed  Beef  Flank. 

Wipe,  remove  superfluous  fat  and  roll  a 
flank  of  beef.  Put  in  a  stew  kettle,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  add  one  tablespoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  pepper-corns,  a  bit  of 
bay  leaf,  and  a  bone  or  two  which  may  be 
at  hand.  Cook  slowly  until  meat  is  in 
shreds,  there  should  be  but  little  liquor 
left   in   pan    when    meat   is  done.     Arrange 


Thanksgiving  table   decorations. 

meat  in  a  deep  pan,  strain  the  liquor  over 
it,  and  press  with  a  heavy  weight.  Serve 
when  cold,  thinly  sliced. 

Italian  Pie. 

Stew  two  pounds  neck  piece,  or  flank 
steak,  with  an  onion,  and  a  carrot  until 
tender.  Cut  meat  into  small  pieces,  lay  in 
a  deep  dish  with  pepper,  salt,  one-fourth 
cup  stewed  tomatoes,  and  one  tablespoon 
horseradish.  Pour  over  it  any  cold  gravy 
which  may  be  left  over,  or  in  its  absence 
add  one  tablespoon  butter.  Spread  a  thick 
layer  of  cooked  rice  over  the  top,  brush 
with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  Eor 
twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Invert  on 
a  hot  platter,  and  garnish  with  paisley  or 
fronds  of  celery. 

Italian  Beef. 
Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  rump,  skirt, 
flank,  or  neck  beef,  trim  all  rough  edges 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  place  in  a 
deep  dish.  Add  a  sliced  carrot,  tunup. 
onion,  a  slice  of  fat  salt  pork,  one  cup 
water,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  one-half  tea 
spoon  pepper,  cover  it  tightly  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  three  hours.  Lilt  the 
meat  to  a  hot  platter,  add  tomato  catsup 
and  mustard  to  the  browned  juices  ill  the 
dish,  and  pour  around  the  meat.  Serve 
with  boiled  macaroni. 


Stuffed  Heart. 

Rinse  the  heart  in  cold  water  to  remove 
all  blood,  and  wipe  dry.  Cook  in  salted 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  then  drain  and 
fill  the  cavities  with  mashed  potato,  season- 
ed with  finely  chopped  onion  and  parsley, 
or  a  savory  breadcrumb  dressing,  if  pre- 
ferred. Set  in  the  oven  in  a  covered  dish, 
with  pork-fat  and  a  little  water,  roast  one 
hour  basting  frequently.  Serve  with  a 
brown  sauce. 

Braised  Tongue. 

For  braising,  a  fresh  tongue  must  be 
procured.  Put  the  tongue  into  a  kettle, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  simmer  gent- 
ly two  hours.  Take  tongue  from  water, 
and  remove  the  skin  and  roots.  Place  in  a 
deep  pan  with  one-third  cup  each  of  car- 
rot, onion,  and  celery,  cut  in  dice,  and  one 
sprig  of  parsley,  then  pour  over  it  four 
cups  of  brown  sauce.  Cover  closely,  and 
bake  two  hours,  turning  occasionally  after 
the  first  hour.  Lift  onto  a  platter,  and 
strain  the  sauce  around  it. 

Sauce  for  Tongue. 

Brown  one-fourth  cup  butter,  and  one- 
fourth  cup  flour,  and  stir  together  until 
well  browned.  Add  gradually  four  cups  of 
the  water  in  which  the  tongue  was  boiled. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  one  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce.  A  very  nice  addi- 
tion to  this  sauce  is  one  cup  of  stewed  and 
strained  tomato  in  place  of  one  cup  of 
water. 

Stuffed  Liver. 
Make  a  deep  cut  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  liver,  beginning  at  the  thick  end, 
thus  making  a  pouch  for  the  stuffing.  Fill 
this  pouch  with  stuffing,  skewer  the  liver 
together,  and  place  thin  strips  of  fat  salt 
pork  over  the  upper  side.  Put  liver  in  a 
baking  pan,  pour  around  it  two  cups  brown 
sauce,  made  of  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
butter  and  flour,  and  two  cups  brown  stock, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Bake  one 
and  one-quarter  hours,  basting  often  with 
the  sauce.  Remove  it  to  platter,  straining 
around  it  the  sauce. 

Stuffing  for  Liver. 

One    cup    finely    chopped    cooked    cold 

ham, 
One-half  cup  stale  bread-crumbs, 
One  small  onion  chopped, 
One  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 
Moisten    with    Brown    Sauce,    add    one 
beaten  egg,  and  season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Shepherd's  Pie. 
Line  a  buttered  baking  dish  witli  mashed 
potato.  Fill  the  dish  with  minced  bed. 
seasoned  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
moistened  with  gravy.  Add  one  table- 
spoon each  of  chopped  celery,  onion,  and 
parsley,  mix  well,  and  spread  mashed  po- 
tatoes over  the  top.  Brush  the  top  with 
egg-yolk,  and  bake  until  the  potato  is  well 
puffed.  Send  to  the  table  garnished  with 
parsley   .  and  slices  of  lemon. 

Beef  au  Gratin. 

Put  into  a  dish  a  layer  of  breadcrumbs, 
then  some  very  thin  slices  of  fat  sail  pork. 
Slices  of  cold,  cooked  beef,  sprinkle  with 
minced  onion  and  parsley,  then  another 
hn  er  of  crumbs,  and  so  on  until  dish  is  full. 
Moisten  well  with  any  left-over  gravj  thai 
is   at    hand,  and   bake   -lowly    for  one   hour. 


IS 
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The  Young  Canadian  Yeomanry 

A  Page  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm 


Dear  Young  Readers — 

Do  you  know  thai  the  country  is  sadly  in  need  of  men  and  womerb 
who  can  do  things  well  and  who  can  write  and  explain  to  other  people 
how  to  do  them.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  have  fine,  sensible- 
ideas  and  beautiful  thoughts,  but  because  they  have  never  learned  to 
express  these  thoughts  and  ideas  in  writing  for  magazines  and  papers  the 
world  doesn't  profit  from  them  as  it  might.  This  is  one  reason  then, 
why  we  are  opening  a  page  for  the  girls  and  boys  on  Canadian  farms. 
Practice  in  writing  now,  is  the  best  preparation  in  the  world  for  a  journalist. 
The  other  reason  why  we  wanted  a  page  for  the  young  people  was  that 
they  might  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible  in  writing  and  reading  each 
other's  letters.  If  you  can  make  a  drawing  to  send  with  your  letter,  so 
much  the  better.  We  want  this  to  be  the  most  attractive  page  in  the 
magazine.  Any  drawing,  such  as  you  do  at  school  will  be  alright.  We 
want  to  hear  from  a  lot  of  you  this  month.  Genevieve. 


Ancaster,  Sept.  11,  1913. 
Dear  Genevieve, — 

As  I  had  a  little  spare  time  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  a  letter. 

We  live  on  a  place  of  about  eight  acres 
and  we  have  two  orchards  of  peach  and  one 
of  apple  trees.  My  father  is  an  agent  for 
farm  implements  and  so  doesn't  do  much 
work  on  the  place.  We  have  a  man  and  I 
help  him  in  summer  holidays.  We  have  a 
patch  of  raspberries  and  I  helped  pick  them 
this  year.  I  got  two  cents  a  box  the  same 
as  the  other  pickers.  I  also  picked  cherries 
and  with  the  money  I  saved  up  I  bought  a 
No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Brownie  Camera  and 
a  developing  and  printing  outfit.  I  had  lots 
of  fun  with  it  but  now  that  I  am  going  to 
school  I  haven't  much  time  to  use  it. 

We  have  a  little  colored  girl  at  our  place. 


Her  name  is  Edna.  We  have  eight  little 
kittens.  Edna  is  very  fond  of  them  and  has 
them  nearly  all  named. 

Well,  I  am  off  to  school  again.  I  passed 
my  entrance  this  summer  and  am  taking  up 
fifth  class  work  now.  I  have  so  many  les- 
sons that  I  can  hardly  find  time  to  do  any- 
thing else.  Our  teacher  gave  a  dollar  and 
each  of  the  boys  gave  a  quarter  and  we 
have  a  four-dollar  football  at  school  now. 
You  may  be  sure  we  have  some  exciting 
times.  Your  friend, 

Jack  Horning. 

MY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CAREER. 

Dear  Genevieve, — 

As  I  have  never  corresponded  with  you 
before,  I  am  going  to  write  a  short  essay 
on  "My  Public  School  Career." 


My  sister  and  I  started  to  school  when  I 
was  seven  years  old.  I  very  well  remember 
the  first  day  at  school.  My  mother  took  us 
the  first  day.  I  was  rather  shy  at  first,  but 
soon  get  acquainted  with  the  scholars.  I 
was  promoted  in  the  second  book  the  second 
year  of  my  school  life,  and  some  years  after- 
wards got  into  the  Entrance  class.  I  work- 
ed quite  hard  in  this  class  and  we  stayed 
in  after  four  for  about  two  months.  I 
passed  the  entrance  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  am  now  going    on  to  school. 

I  enjoyed  my  public  school  life  very 
much  especially  in  the  winter,  when  we 
could  skate  on  the  creek  just  below  the 
school.  There  was  a  mountain  not  far  from 
the  school  and  we  coasted  down  it  also. 

Our  school  was  situated  on  a  rising  in  a 


A    wagonful   of  puppies  from  kennels   of    Mi.   Munro  of  the  Rosthern  Experimental  Farm, 

Saskatchewan. 


Jean   feeding   her   chickens. 

valley  between  two  mountains.  A  creek 
ran  down  below  this  small  elevation  which 
in  the  summer  made  it  look  very  pretty. 
Our  school  is  a  stone  structure  with  one 
large  room. 

During  my  public  school  education  I 
went  to  seven  different  teachers. 

Marion  Elliott, 
Kelso,  Ont.  Age  12. 

Kelso,  Sept.  13,  1913. 
Dear  Genevieve : — 

I  have  been  a  silent  reader  of  the  Farm- 
er's Magazine  for  several  months.  I  am 
going  to  describe  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls 
which  I  took  last  year  and  enjoyed  very 
much.  We  arrived  at  Lewiston  about  one 
o'clock  and  we  took  the  Royal  Gorge  route 
from  Lewiston  to  Niagara  Falls.  On  the 
car  we  could  see  the  great  cataract.  It  was 
a  great  sight  to  see  the  water  going  over 
the  precipice.  As  we  passed  the  whirlpool 
we  shuddered   to   think   of  the  people  who 
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were  whirled  around  in  it  just  the  preced- 
ing spring.  We  saw  many  other  interesting 
sights  before  we  returned  home.  We  ar- 
rived home  about  midnight  very  tired  but 
quite  happy. 

I  think  I  will  close,  hoping  the  children's 
page  may  nourish. 

Jean  E.  Alexander. 

Jericho  Bob 

By  ANNA  EICHBERG  KING 

JERICHO  BOB,  when  he  was  four  years 
old,  hoped  that  one  day  he  might  be  allow- 
ed to  eat  just  as  much  turkey  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  He  was  eight  now,  but  that 
hope  had  not  heen  realized. 

Mrs.  Jericho  Bob,  his  mother,  kept  hens 
for  a  living,  and  she  expected  that  they 
would  lay  enough  eggs  in  the  course  of  time 
to  help  her  son  to  an  independent  career 
as  a  bootblack. 

They  lived  in  a  tumble-down  house  in  a 
waste  of  land  near  the  steam  cars,  and  he- 
sides  her  hens  Mrs.  Boh  owned  a  goat. 

Our  story  has,  however,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  goat  except  to  say  he  was  there, 
and  that  he  was  on  nibbling  terms,  not 
only  with  Jericho  Bob,  but  with  Bob's 
bosom  friend,  Julius  Caesar  Fish,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  many  old  hat  brims 
and  other  tid-bits  of  clothing  he  could 
swallow  during  a  day. 

As  Mrs.  Bob  truly  said,  it  was  no  earth- 
ly use  to  get  something  new  for  Jericho, 
even  if  she  could  afford  it;  for  the  goat 
browsed  all  over  him,  and  had  been  known 
to  carry  away  even  a  leg  of  his  trousers. 

Jericho  Bob  was  eight  years  old,  and  the 
friend  of  his  bosom,  Julius  Caesar  Fish, 
was  nine.  They  were  so  much  alike  that 
if  it  hadn't  heen  for  Jericho's  bow-legs 
and  his  turn-up  nose,  you  really  could  not 
have  told  them  apart. 

A  kindred  taste  for  turkey  also  united 
them. 

In  honor  of  Thanksgiving  day,  Mrs.  Bob 
always  sacrificed  a  hen  which  would,  but 
for  such  blessed  release,  have  died  of  old 
age.  One  drumstick  was  given  to  Jericho, 
whose  interior  remained  an  unsatisfied 
void. 

Jericho  Bob  had  heard  of  turkey  as  a 
fowl  larger,  sweeter,  and  more  tender  than 
hen ;  and  about  Thanksgiving  time  he 
would  linger  around  provision  stores  and 
gaze  with  open  mouth  at  the  noble  array 
of  turkeys  hanging  head  downward  over 
"bushels  of  cranberries,  as  if  even  at  that 
uncooked  stage,  they  were  destined  for 
one  another.    And  turkey  was  his  dream. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  the  hens  were  be- 
ing a  credit  to  themselves.  The  goat  in 
the  yard,  tied  to  a  stake,  was  varying  a 
meal  of  old  shoe  and  tomato  can  hy  a 
nibble  of  fresh  green  grass.  Mrs.  Bob  was 
laid    up    with    rheumatism. 

"Jericho  Bob!"  she  said  to  her  son, 
shaking  her  red  and  yellow  turban  at  him, 
"Jericho  Bob.  you  go  down  an'  fetch  de 
eggs  to-day.  Ef  I  find  yer  don't  bring  me 
twenty-three,  I'll — well,  never  mind  what 
I'll  do,  but  yer  won't  like  it." 

Now,  Jericho  Bob  meant  to  be  honest, 
but  the  fact  was  lie  found  twenty-four,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  was  so  big.  so  remark- 
ablv  hie. 


Twenty-three  eggs  he  brought  to  Mrs. 
Boh,  but  the  twenty-fourth  he  sinfully  left 
in  charge  of  the  discreet  hen. 

On  his  return  he  met  Julius  Caesar  Fish, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  head 
extinguished  by  his  grandfather's  fur  cap. 

Together  they  went  toward  the  hen-coop, 
and  Julius  Caesar  Fish  spoke,  or  rather 
lisped  (he  had  lost  some  of  his  front 
teeth)  : 

"Jericho     Bobth,     tha'th     a     turkey 'th 
e"'°'. ' ' 
°"Yer  don't  say  so?" 

"I  think  i'th  a-goin'  ter  hatch."  No 
sooner  said  than  they  heard  a  pick  and  a 
peck  in  the  shell. 

"Pick!"  a  tiny  beak  broke  through  the 
shell.  "Peck!"  more  beak.  "Crack!"  a 
funny  little  head,  a  long,  bare  neck,  and 
then  "Pick!  peck!  crack!"  before  them 
stood  the  funniest,  fluffiest  brown  ball  rest- 
ing on  two  weak  little  legs. 

"Hooray-"  shouted  the  woolly  heads. 

"Peep!"  said  turkeykin. 

"It's  mine!"  Jericho  shouted  excitedly. 

"I'th  Marm  Pitkin'th  turkey 'th;  she 
laid  it  there." 


"Now  I'll  kitch    'im." 

"It's  mine,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it, 
and  next  Thanksgiving  I'm  going  ter  eat 
him." 

"Think  your  ma '11  let  you  feed  him  up 
for  thath  ? ' '  Julius  Caesar  asked  triumph- 
antly. 

Jericho  Bob's  next  Thanksgiving  dinner 
seamed  destined  to  be  a  dream.  His  face 
fell. 

"I'll  tell  yer  whath  I'll  do,"  his  friend 
said,  benevolently:  "I'll  keep'm  for  you, 
and  Thanksgivin'  we'll  go  halvth. " 

Jericho  resigned  himself  to  the  inevit- 
able, and  the  infant  turkey  was  borne 
home  by  his  friend. 

Fish,  Jr.,  lived  next  door,  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  premises  was  a  freight- 
car  permanently  switched  off  before  the 
broken-down  fence  of  the  Fish  yard;  and 
in  this  car  turkeykin  took  up  his  abode. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  he  grew  and  more 
than  realized  the  hopes  of  his  foster-fath- 
ers, nor  with  what  impatience  and  antici- 
pation they  saw  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  pass,  while  they  watched  their 
Thanksgiving-  dinner  stalk  proudly  up  the 
bare  yard  and  even  hop  across  the  rail- 
road  tracks. 

But,  alas !  the  possession  of  the  turkey 
brought  with  it  strife  and  discord. 

Quarrels  arose  between  the  friends  as 
to  the  prospective  disposal  of  his  remains. 
We  grieve  to  say  that  the  question  of  who 
was  to  cook  him  led  to  blows. 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving. 
There  was  a  coldness  between  the  friends 


which  was  not  dispelled  by  the  bringing 
of  a  pint  of  cranberries  to  the  common 
store  by  Jericho,  and  the  contributing 
thereto  of  a  couple  of  cold-boiled  sweet 
potatoes  by  Julius  Caesar  Fish. 

The  friends  sat  on  an  ancient  wash-tub 
in  the  back  yard,  and  there  was  a  momen- 
tary truce  between  them.  Before  them 
stood  the  freight-car,  and  along  the  track 
beyond  an  occasional  train  tore  down  the 
road,  which  so  far  excited  their  mutual 
sympathy  that  thev  rose  and  shouted  as 
one  man. 

At  the  open  door  of  the  freight-car  stood 
the  unsuspecting  turkey  and  looked  medi- 
tatively out  on  the  landscape  and  at  the 
two  figures  on  the  wash-tub. 

One  had  bow-legs,  a  turn-up  nose  and  a 
huge  straw  hat.  The  other  wore  a  fur  cap 
and  a  gentleman's  swallow-tail  coat,  with 
the  tails  caught  up  because  they  were  too 
long. 

The  turkey  hopped  out  of  the  car  and 
gazed  confidingly  at  his  protectors.  In 
point  of  size  he  was  altogether  their  sup- 
erior. 

"I  think,"  said  Jericho  Bob,  "we'd  bet- 
ter ketch  'im.  To-morrow's  Thanksgiving. 
Yum ! ' ' 

ADd  he  looked  with  great  joy  at  the  in- 
nocent, the  unsuspecting  fowl. 

"Butcher  Tham  'th  going  ter  kill  'im  for 
uth,"  Julius  Caesar  hastened  to  say,  "an' 
I  kin  cook   'im. ' ' 

"No,  you  aint.    I'm  goin'  to  cook  'im," 
Jericho    Bob    cried,     resentfully.       "He's 
mine." 
"He  ainth,  he'th  mine." 
"He   was   my   egg,"   and    Jericho    Bob 
danced  defiance  at  his  friend. 

The  turkey  looked  on  with  some  surprise, 
and  he  became  alramed  when  he  saw  his 
foster-fathers  clasped  in  an  embrace  more 
of  anger  than  of  love. 

"I'll  eat  'im  all  alone!"  Jericho  Bob 
cried. 

"No,  yer  sba'n't!"  the  other  shouted. 
The  turkey  shrieked  in  terror  and  fled  in 
a  circle  about  the  yard. 

"Now,  look  yere,"  said  Julius  Caesar, 
who  had  conquered,  "we're  goin'  to  be 
squar'.  He  wa'th  your  egg,  but  who 
brought  'im  up?  Me!  Who'th  got  a  friend 
to  kill  'im?  Me!  Who'th  got  a  fire  to 
cook  'im?  Me!  Now  you  git  up  and  we'll 
kitch  'im.  Ef  you  thay  another  word  about 
your  egg  I'll  jeth  eat  'im  up  all  mythelf. " 
Jericho  Bob  was  conquered.  With  mu- 
tual understanding  they  approached  the 
turkey. 

"Come  yere;  come  yere,"  Julius  Caesar 
said,  coakingly. 

For  a  moment  the  bird  gazed  at  both, 
uncertain  what  to  do. 

"Come  yere,"  Julius  Caesar  repeated, 
and  made  a  drive  for  him.  The  turkey 
spread  his  tail.     Oh!  didn't  he  run. 

"Now  I've  got  yer!"  the  wicked  Jericho 
Bob  cried,  and  thought  he  had  captured  the 
fowl,  when  with  a  shriek  from  Jericho  Bob, 
as  the  turkey  knocked  him  over,  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  spread  his  wings,  rose 
in  the  air,  and  alighted  on  the  roof  of  the 
freight  car. 

The  turkey  loomed  down  over  the  edge 
of  the  car  at  his  enemies,  and  they  gazed 
at  him.  Both  parties  surveyed  the  situa- 
1  ion. 
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'"We've  got  him,"  Julius  Caesar  cried 
at  last,  exultantly.  ''You  git  on  the  roof, 
and  ef  you  don't  kitch  'im  up  thar,  I'll 
kitcli  'im  down  yere." 

With  the  help  of  the  wash-tub,  an  old 
chair,  Julius  Caesar's  hack,  and  much 
scrambling,  Jericho  Bob  was  hoisted  on  top 
of  the  ear.  The  turkey  was  stalking 
solemnly  up  and  down  the  roof  with  tail 
and  wings  half  spread. 

"I've  got  yer  now,"  Jericho  Bob  said, 
creeping  softly  after  him.  "I've  got  yer 
now,  sure,"  he  was  just  repeating,  when 
with  a  deafening  roar  the  express  train  for 
New  York  came  tearing  down  the  road. 

For  what  possible  reason   it   slowed   up 


en  approaching  the  freight-car  nobody  ever 
knew,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  did  just 
as  Jericho  Bob  laid  his  wicked  black  paw 
on  the  turkey's  tail. 

The  turkey  shrieked,  spread  his  wings, 
shook  the  small  black  boy's  grasp  from  his 
tail,  and  with  a  mighty  swoop  alighted  on 
the  roof  of  the  very  last  car  as  it  passed, 
and  in  a  moment  more  Jericho  Bob's 
Thanksgiving  dinner  had  vanished,  like  a 
beautiful  dream,  down  the  road. 

What  become  of  that  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner no  one  ever  knew.  If  you  happen  to 
meet  a  traveling  turkey  without  any  lug- 
gage, but  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
please  send  word  to  Jericho  Bob. 


A  Vendor  of  Opportunities 

The  Easy  Way  the  Fakir  Gets  Our  Dollars 
By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  PARK 


SAUNTERING  indolently  along  the  grass- 
grown  village  street,  Mr.  Douglas  Duggan 
scanned  the  green  shuttered  houses,  one 
after  another;  and  one  after  another  he 
mentally  rejected  them.  At  the  corner  cot- 
tage he  halted  for  a  like  survey.  From  the 
direction  of  the  back  veranda  came  a  persis- 
tent thump,  thump,  thump.  After  a  mom- 
ent's indecision,  Mr.  Duggan  pressed  back 
the  latch  of  the  picketed  gate. 

Inside  he  paused.  From  an  inner  coat 
pocket  he  produced  a  bundle  of  folded  docu- 
ments that  glittered  with  lettering  of  red 
and  gold.  He  selected  one,  and  in  company 
with  a  yellow  envelope  stamped,  postmark- 
ed and  addressed  transferred  it  to  the  oppo- 
site pocket.  Having  thus  arranged  his 
stock  in  trade,  Mr.  Duggan  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  cottage. 

A  tall,  spectacled  woman,  still  dabbing 
mechanically  at  the  contents  of  her  churn, 
raised  her  eyes  and  her  voice  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"We  don't  want  nothin'  to-day,"  she  de- 
clared, vehemently. 

Doffing  his  derby,  Mr.  Duggan  executed 
a  deep  bow. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  you  en- 
tirely mistake  my  mission.  I  have  nothing 
to  sell.  I  come  to  buy,  at  the  highest 
prices.     My  card." 

The  woman  gingerly  accepted  the  bit  of 
pasteboard. 

"Poultry  of  all  kinds,"  pursued  Mr. 
Duggan,  "but  what  we're  particularly  anx- 
ious to  contract  for  are  turkeys  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade.     We  pay  ■ — — " 

In  disappointed  accents  the  woman  in- 
terrupted him. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mister,  but  I  ain't  got 
nothin'.  Look's  's  if,  what  with  roup  an' 
thieves,  there  ain't  no  more  money  in  fowl 
nowadays.  Rike  Scarlett,  he  tells  me  it's 
the  same  along  of  every  thin'.  His  sugar 
beets  is  all  dried  out,  an'  Ike  Peters'  hogs 
has  been  took  bad  with  the  cholery  an'  the 
guv'ment  expector  " 

Mr.  Duggan 's  inner  elation  was  hid  be- 
hind a  sympathetic  smile. 

"How  true  it  is!"  he  observed,  in  mourn- 
ful tones.  "There  is  no  longer  money  in 
honest  labor.  To  be  wealthy,  one  must  get 
on  the  inside — but  you  and  I,  who  work  for 


a  living,  are  on  the  outside.  You  slave  all 
summer  over  a  hatching  of  turkeys,  Mrs. 
Brown,  only  to  see  them  die  on  your  hands, 
while  a  millionaire  like  Andrew  Carnegie 
just  sits  at  his  desk  for  a  few  hours  a  day 
clipping  coupons  and  cashing  them,  and 
makes  more  in  a  minute  than  you  and  I 
make  in  a  year."  He  sighed.  "And  when 
a  chance  does  come,  we  haven't  the  money 
to  snatch  it  up.  Why,  if  I  had  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  right  now,  I  could  make  it 
earn  thousands  in  a  few  hours." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  resignedly. 

"No  turkeys,  you  say?"  he  added, 
more  briskly.  "Well,  I  guess  I  must  be 
going. ' ' 

The  woman's  eyes  shone  with  a  keen, 
eager  light. 

"Won't  you  set  down  a  minute,  Mr. 
Jewgan?"  she  urged.  "It's  powerful  hot 
an'  you  must  be  tired." 

Mr.  Duggan,  with  a  reluctant  air,  sub- 
sided to  the  veranda  bench.  "Just  a  min- 
ute," he  compromised. 

"You  was  a  sayin',"  pursued  the  wo- 
man, "that  if  you  had  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars  " 

Mr.  Duggan  shook  his  head. 

"I'd  rather  not  talk  of  it,  he  declared. 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  chance  remark 
just  now,  I'd  never  have  referred  to  the 
subject.  But  it's  true,  just  the  same.  I 
could  ride  in  my  own  automobile  to-morrow 
if  I  just  had  capital  enough  to  turn  this 
one  trick." 

Mrs.  Brown  relinquished  the  handle  of 
her  churn.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated; 
then  curiosity  conquered  diffidence. 

"And  what's  the  trick,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,  Mr.  Jewgan?" 

Mr.  Duggan  made  as  though  to  rise. 

"It  ain't  goin'  to  make  you  any  poorer 
to   tell,"   persisted   the   woman. 

The  young  man  pondered. 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  assented,  reluctant- 
ly. "George  West — he's  my  cousin — is  in 
the  minine  business  in  Colorado.  He  went 
out  there  without  a  cent  a  few  years  ago 
and  he's  pretty  nearly  a  millionaire  right 
now.  Well,  he  and  some  other  capitalists 
floated  a  new  company  a  short  time  ago — 
the  Bubjala  Mining  and  Milling  Company, 
it's  called.     He  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  I 


got  an  option  on  a  bunch  of  shares  at  twen- 
ty cents  a  share.  He  just  wired  me  to  close 
the  deal  right  away  because  the  company's 
made  a  lucky  strike  and  is  about  to  pay  a 
live  dollar  dividend.  The  directors  have 
been  keeping  it  quiet,  in  hopes  of  grabbing 
up  the  stock ;  for  the  minute  the  truth  leaks 
out  the  stock  will  jump  to  ten  dollars  a 
share.  That's  how  they  make  their  mon- 
ey," added  Mr.  Duggan,  mournfully, 
••snatching  up  the  good  things  before  we 
common  mortals  have  a  look  in." 

"But  you've  got  a  chanst — " 

Mr.  Duggan  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"I  haven't  the  money,"  he  returned. 
"I've  the  certificates,  but  I  can't  draw 
dividend  or  sell  till  they're  paid  for,  and 
the  option  runs  out  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  If  I'd  only  a  hundred  dollars,  Mrs. 
Brown,  I  could  pull  out  seventy-five  hun- 
dred the  minute  the  dividend  was  paid." 

The  woman's  eyes  were  wide. 

"You  don't  say!"  she  gasped. 

"There!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Duggan,  "I 
should  never  have  told  you." 

Mrs.  Brown  collapsed  upon  the  further 
end  of  the  red  bench. 

"To  think  of  me  slavin'  my  head  off  to 
raise  broilers  fer  thirty  cents  each  an' 
churnin'  in  the  hot  summer  when  butter's 
jest  twenty  cents  a  pound — and  them  mil- 
lionaires puts  in  a  hundred  dollars  an' 
pulls  out  seventy-five  hundred.     My!  My!" 

Mr.  Duggan  watched  her  eagerly.  For 
many  moments  her  utter  bewilderment  ex- 
pressed itself  only  in  incomprehensible 
mutterings.  Then,  subsiding  into  something 
akin  to  calm,  she  stared  at  the  young  man 
over  her  glasses. 

"You  got  the  shares  with  you?" 

Mr.  Duggan,  nodding,  handed  her  the 
gilt-edged  certificate.  Mrs.  Brown  gingerly 
unfolded  it ;  then  closed  her  eyes  as  though 
the  gleam  of  the  huge  red  seals  dazzled  her. 
So  sitting,  she  pondered  long,  till  Mr. 
Duggan  commenced  impatiently  to  tap  with 
one  toe  on  the  veranda  floor. 

The  woman  looked  up. 

"Would  they — would  they  let  me  buy 
them  shares,  d'you  think?"  she  ventured, 
timidly. 

Mr.  Duggan  hesitated. 

"I'd  hate  to  let  my  own  chance  go  by." 
he  muttered,  "but — well,  I  haven't  the 
money  to  close  the  deal.  I'd  just  as  soon 
you  got  the  shares  as  some  millionaire  who 
didn't  need  the  money.  Only,  I'd  have  to 
send  in  the  money  for  you." 

"How  many  shares  could  I  buy  with 
four  hundred  dollars?"  demanded  the 
woman,  quickly. 

"How  many? — just  wait  a  minute." 
With  his  fountain  pen  Mr.  Duggan  calcu- 
lated on  the  back  of  a  prospectus.  "Two 
thousand   shares,"   he   concluded. 

"And  how  much  would  I  make  on  that?" 
The  woman's  tones  thrilled  with  eager  ex- 
pectancy. 

"Five  dollars  dividend  on  each  share 
and  nine-eighty  profit  if  you  sell,"  return- 
ed Mr.  Duggan.  glibly.  "Multiply  by  two 
thousand,  that  makes" — as  he  spoke  his 
pen  flew — "twenty-nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  clear  profit,"  he  concluded, 
incisively. 

"Just  excuse  me  a  minute." 

Mr.  Duggan  listened  while  the  woman, 
scurried  about  the  kitchen,  opening  and 
shutting  drawers  and  boxes.     He  felt  like 
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whistling  his  eager  joy,  but  shrewdly  check- 
ed the  impulse.  Mrs.  Brown  presently  re- 
turned with  a  fat  pocket-book. 

"I've  just  four  hundred  dollars" — she 
began,  eagerly.  "There's  some  of  my  poor 
John's  insurance  money,  an'  a  little  butter 
an'  egg  money  I've  been  savin'  up.  I 
thought  of  puttin'  it  in  bank,  but  banks  is 
so  unreliable  these  times,  always  bustin' 
up  an'—" 

She  halted.  Mr.  Duggan  was  busily  en- 
gaged endorsing  the  stock  certificate.  He 
glanced  up. 

"Your  sure  this  Bubjala  Mining  Com- 
pany's all  right?"  questioned  the  woman, 
dubiously. 

Mr.  Duggan  gazed   at   her  impressively. 

"Do  you  know  who  would  like  to  buy 
those  shares?"  he  demanded. 

"No.     Who?" 

"Carnegie.  He  was  in  Detroit  when 
some  one  gave  him  a  tip  that  Bubjala  had 
made  a  big  strike.  He  sat  right  down  and 
wrote  West,  telling  him  to  send  on  every 
share  of  stock  that  wasn't  sold,  and  draw 
on  him  for  the  price.  West  sent  the  letter 
along  to  me,  so's  I  could  see  what  Carnegie 
thought  of  the  mine." 

"I'd  like  to  see  that  letter,"  challenged 
the  woman. 

"With  pleasure."  Mr.  Duggan  handed 
forth  a  yellow  envelope.  "Carnegie  wrote 
from  Detroit — " 

"I  alius  thought  Carnegie  lived  at  a 
place  called  Skybow  Castle,"  protested  the 
woman,  with  sudden  suspicion. 

"Certainly,  but  he  has  millions  invested 
all  over  America  in  trusts  and  combines 
and  banks.  He's  a  director  of  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  and  that's 
where  he  wrote  from.  See — here's  his  name 
printed  in  the  list  of  directors  on  the  letter- 
head. He  wrote  that  letter  with  his  own 
hand — he's  too  foxy  to  put  even  his  private 
secretary  wise  to  a  big  deal  like  this." 

The  woman  carefully  scrutinized  the  yel- 
low missive. 

"See,  there's  his  signature,  large  as 
life,"  pursued  Mr.  Duggan.  "I  couldn't 
believe  my  own  eyes  when  I  saw  it.  That's 
just  like  Carnegie.  He  doesn't  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet — the  minute  lie 
got  a  tip  on  what  was  doing  in  Bubjala,  he 
sat  right  down  and  wrote  West  to  corral 
all  the  stock  for  him.  That's  why  rich 
men  keep  on  getting  richer.  If  you  don  't 
believe  me,  you  can  write  him  and — " 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing,"  retorted  the 
woman.  "That's  why  I'm  poor — always 
afraid  to  pick  up  a  good  thing  when  it 
comes  my  way." 

Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Duggan,  saunter- 
in.;  gayly  down  to  the  picket  gate,  encoun- 
tered a  farmer-looking  man  with  a  -ed  chin 
whisker.  "Howdy!"  remarked  the  farmer- 
looking-  man,  drowsily.  Mr.  Duggan  nodded 
cheerily.  Twenty  paces  further  down  street 
he  paused,  and  fumbled  in  his  pockets. 

"By  jingo,  I  left  that  letter!"  he  ex- 
claimed. Then  he  whistled  gayly.  "Write 
another  when  I  get  to  the  hotel,"  he  com- 
muned. 

Reaching  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Com- 
mercial, Mr.  Duguan  first  perused  the  fly- 
specked  railway  time-card  above  Proprietor 
Samuel  Piggs'  desk.  Then  he  glanced  at 
his  watch.  The  next  train  left  at  11.30— 
he  could  have  lunch  in  the  dining  car.     The 
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Economy  in  Buying  Paint 

Paint  at  $1.50  a  gallon  which  only  lasts  two  years  is  actuall) 
much  more  expensive  than  paint  at  $2. SO  a  gallon  thai  lasts  five 
years  or  more.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  apply  cheap  paint  as  the 
best  paint 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint  SWP  wears  for  the  longest  possible  time. 
and  mikes  your  buildings  look  well.  It  covers  more  surface  per 
gallon  than  chap  paint  and  saves  you  the  trouble  and  c.xpens<  oJ 
epainting  your  building's  every  two  or  three  years  if  you  want  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Will  painted  buildings  give  your  farm  a  prosperous  appearance', 
and  save  your  repair  bills  as  well.  When  you  buy  paint,  go  to  the 
S-W  Dealer,  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  whose  buildings  in  your 
locality  are  painted  with  s\\  !' 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. :  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


If  it  is  Money  You  Want 

We  'can  put  !you  in  the  way  of  getting  it.  We  have  a  proposition 
whereby  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  can  add  materially  to  their 
present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more  look  good  to  you.  ?  Then 
write  to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


depot  was  just  across  the  street,  and  train 
time  still  half  an  hour  distant. 

Mr.  Duggan  glanced  into  the  bar.  At  the 
further  end  lounged  a  stout,  citified  man, 
for  whom  Piggs  was  filling  a  glass  of  gin. 
Mr.  Duggan  pondered  a  moment,  mentally 
speculating  whether  the  bald-headed  hotel- 
man  yearned  for  sudden  wealth.  A  glance 
at  the  hotelman's  thin  lips  intimated  that 
!  he  meagre  certainties  of  a  cross-roads 
hostelry  satisfied  him.  After  all,  mused 
Mr.  Duggan,  one  bull's  eye  in  a  single  tar- 
get was  sufficient. 

He  sauntered   idly  into  the  bar.     As  he 
did  so,  a  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
thin,  ghostly  voice  piped  the  summons. 
•'Be  ye  Mr.  Duggan?" 

The  young  man  turned  sharply,  to  see  a 
farmer-looking  man  with  a  red  chin  whisker 
gazing  timidly  up  at  him.  The  sight  was 
reassuring. 

"I  be  that  same,"  returned  Mr.  Duggan, 
ironically. 

"Him  as  sold  Mrs.  Brown  the  mining 
-hares—?" 

"Sh?"  Mr.  Duggan  drew  his  companion 
toward  the  end  of  the  bar  furthest  from 
the  city  man.  "Not  so  loud,  my  friend," 
he  whispered. 

The  man  with  the  chin  whisker  gazed 
diffidently  at  the  floor,  and  awkwardly 
rumpled  his  soft  felt  hat  in  his  hands.  Mr. 
Duggan    gripped    one    hand    encouragingly. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr. Mr.- " 

"Scarlett,"  suggested  he  of  the  chin 
whisker.     "  Rikely  ^Scarlett. " 

Mr.  Duggan  turned  toward  the  bar. 
"What's  your  tonic?"  he  questioned, 
twirling  a  half  dollar  noisily  on  the  coun- 
ter to  attract  Samuel  Piggs'  attention. 

"Young  feller,"  observed  Mr.  Scarlett, 
with  conviction,  "if  I  was  startin'  life 
over  again,  that's  the  very  thing  I'd  go  in 
lor — mining  shares."  He  mournfully  eyed 
his  glass.  "Here's  seeing  you,"  he  added. 
Then,  lowering  his  voice,  "You  don't  hap- 
pen to  have  an  option  on  no  more  of  them 
shares,  do  ye?  Say  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  V ' 

Mr.  Duggan  eyed  him  in  silence.  Mental- 
ly, he  debated  whether  or  not  to  let  Mr. 
Scarlett  go  unshorn.  For  that  matter, 
would  a  healthy  spider,  after  a  full  meal, 
disdain  the  fly  which  walked  into  his  par- 
lor like  a  second  helping  of  dessert?  For 
answer,  Mr.  Duggan  ordered  another  round 
of  glasses. 

"I  have  a  couple  of  options,"  he  whis- 

i<d  back.  "I  didn't  let  'em  all  go,  be- 
cause I've  hopes  of  covering  some.  It's 
the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  Listen!" 
He  glanced  toward  the  stout  man,  still  sip- 
ping his  gin;  then  drew  closer  to  his  com- 
panion.  "These  Bubjala  people  iave 
struck  a  vein  of  gold  bearing  quartz  a  mile 
thick.  A  mile,  I  tell  you!  They're  just 
about  to  declare  a  five  dollar  dividend  on 
every  twenty  cent  share.  The  shares  will 
jump  to  ten  dollars  apiece.  There's  a  for- 
tune in  it.  My  cousin,  West,  wants  me  to 
close  my  option — and.  darn  it,  I  haven't 
the  money." 

He  gloomed  at  Mr.  Scarlett. 

"I  have."  Mr.  Scarlett's  broad  hand 
mechanically  sought  his  trousers'  pocket, 
and  returned  with  a  roll  of  bills.  Then, 
halting  suddenly,  he  glanced  dubiously  at 
Mr.  Duggan. 
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"It  sounds  reasonable  enough,"  he  mut- 
tered, "but—" 

"See  here,"  whispered  the  young  rnan, 
tensely,  "there's  nothing-  in  this  for  me.  I 
just  turn  your  money  over  to  the  company. 
But  since  you  question  my  honesty" — he 
frowned — "I'll  guarantee  every  word  I 
say." 

Mr.  Scarlett  meditatively  counted  the 
bills. 

"A  guarantee  ain't  no  good  'less  it's  in 
writing,"  he  objected.  "Lawyer  Dashmorc 
over  to  Bridgetown  told  me  so,  and  he 
knows." 

"Then  I'll  write  the  guarantee."  With 
a  laugh,  Mr.  Duggan  slipped  into  the  hotel- 
man's  little  office  at  the  end  of  the  bar, 
and  picking  up  a  pen  commenced  to  write 
on  a  hotel  pad.  Mr.  Scarlett,  holding  open 
the  shuttered  door,  with  cow-like  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  of  the  pen.  Duggan  push- 
ed the  paper  carelessly  toward  him. 

"I'll  endorse  the  certificate  to  you,"  he 
added,  "and  wire  West  from  the  depot." 

Mr.  Scarlett  suddenly  came  to  life. 

"Se  here,"  he  remarked,  'n  a  tense 
whisper,  "I  know  you.  Detective  Sherrin" 
— he  nodded  toward  the  big  man  at  the  far 
end  of  the  bar — "come  down  here  last  night 
and  was  a-asking  around  'bout  a  young 
chap  as  was  peddling  no  good  stock  in  a 
bogus  mining  company.  The  minute  Mrs. 
Brown  told  me,  I  knowed  you  was  that 
man.  But — I  ain't  got  to  tell.  Only  you 
hand  out  that  four  hundred  dollars — Mrs. 
Brown  wants  it  back." 

Mr.  Duggan  gazed  at  him  defiantly.  His 
whispered  protest  was  just  as  tense. 

"You  can't  come  any  blackmail  scheme 
on  me,  old  gentleman.  This  company  Isn't 
bogus — it's  genuine.  There's  a  Bubjala 
mine,  and  it's  running,  and  if  Mrs.  Brown 
bought  shares,  she  bought  them  with  lier 
eyes  open,  and  she  just  has  to  take  her 
chances. " 

Smiling  easily,  he  replaced  the  stock  cer- 
tificate in  his  pocket,  and  stooped  for  his 
suit-case  under  the  desk.  "I'm  going,"  he 
added.  Mr.  Scarlett  gazed  at  him.  crest- 
fallen. 

"I  reckoned  there  was  a  real  company," 
he  muttered.  "That's  why  I  fished  for 
this  guarantee  of  yours.  The  guarantee's 
genuine.  But" — he  suddenly  flashed  a 
folded  sheet  of  yellow  paper  before  Dug- 
gan's  eyes — "this  here  letter  with  Andrew 
Carnegie's  name  wrote  to  it  ain't  genuine. 
It's  a  forgery.  If  the  writing  on  that  and 
the  guarantee  tallies,  the  forgery's  up  to 
you — and  I'll  just  bet  a  nickel's  wortli  of 
prize  popcorn  that  Detective  Sherrin  in 
there  says  they  tally." 

A  sickly  smile  crossed  Mr.  Duggan 's 
face. 

"And  I'll  bet  a  cent's  worth  of  stick 
candy,"  added  Mr.  Scarlett,  triumphantly, 
"that  when  Detective  Sherrin  says  forgery, 
old  Squire  McDowell  over  to  Bridgetown 
says  penitentiary.     Eh?" 

Mr.  Diurgan's  face  went  white. 

"  See  here,  old  pal,"  he  whispered, 
hoarsely.  "I'm  not  a  bad  sort.  I'm  on 
my  uppers,  and  want  to  raise  wind  enough 
to  blow  me  west.  Lay  low,  old  chap,  and 
we'll  split  the  pile — and  the  minute  I  strike 
luck  I'll  square  things  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
too.  Is  it  a  go?  " 
"  No." 
"  You  let  me  so  and and " 
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works  wonders  in 
cleaning  tiling,  mo- 
saic and  linoleum. 


Just  aMittle  OldlDutch 
Cleanser  sprinkled  on 
a  damp  cloth,  a  few 
light  rubs,  a  rinse  with 
clear  water,  it  quickly 
removes  the  grease 
and  grime,  and  makes 
things  shine. 
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Is  There  Some   One  Waiting  For  You? 


Business  managers  are  seeking  young  men  of  ability — qualified  men — are  you  one  of  these? 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  position  that  anyone  can  fill. 

THE    KENNEDY    SCHOOL 

trains  young  men  and  women  for  positions   that   can   only   be   filled  by   qualified   persons. 
If  you  qualify  you  will  be  in  demand — sought  after.     Better  consult  us,  we  can  help  you. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  which  points  the  way  to  success.     Free  for  the  asking. 

THE   KENNEDY   SCHOOL,    570  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
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The  Farmer's 
"Off  Season" 
Spent  Profitably 


EVERY    farmer     has     his    "Off 
Days,"  some  farmers  use  these 
days  to  advantage  and  improve 
their  surroundings. 

A  wise  farmer  protects  his  prop- 
erty with  a  plentiful  application  of 
good  paint.  There's  nothing  better 
to  preserve  your  buildings  from 
dampness  or  decay  than  a  good 
quality  paint — Jamieson  's  Paint — 
it's  a  profitable  investment. 

Jamieson 's  Paint  has  other  iea- 
tures  to  your  benefit — it  is  all  ready 
for  use.  The  most  inexperienced  can 
get  results  equal  to  the.  expert.  It 
is  durable.  It  has  resistence  because 
it  is  made  of  that  quality  which  will 
withstand  severe  winter  cold  or 
summer's  heat — it  is  made  for  hard 
wear  and  long  service — the  kind  you 
want.  You  can  use  it  with  equally 
good  results  for  indoor  or  outdoor 
work — "  Jamieson 's  is  the  Paint  for 
you." 

Perhaps  you'd  like  hints  on 
choosing  color  schemes.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  literature,  or  we'll  be 
pleased  to  have  you  WRITE  US. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

Established  1858 
Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 


THE  INVESTOR'S  PRIMER 

A  Concise  Handbook  by  John  Moody,  cob- 
talnlng  definitions  of  all  the  important  terms 
and  phrases  employed  In  the  Investment  and 
banking  business.  Part  1  covers  the  definitions 
of  Finance.  Part  2  gives  specific  Information 
regarding  varlou*  Issues  of  Preferred  and 
guaranteed  stocks. 

Price   $1.00.      Send   all   orders   to 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
143*149   University  Ave.  •         Toronto 


••  I  want  that  money.  Mrs.  Brown's  a 
friend  of  mine  and.  I  ain't  going  to  see  her 
robbed.     Four  hundred  dollars,  or " 

Mr.  Duggan,  shivering,  glanced  through 
i  he  door.  The  stout  man,  having  finished 
I  i-  gin,  was  thoughtfully  lighting  a  cigar. 

•■  Just  step  outside,  won't  you " 

For  answer.  Mr.  Duggan  felt  the  farmer- 
looking  person's  relentless  grip  upon  his 
i  e. 

••  Kijlit  here."  The  peremptory  whisper 
tifled  the  young  man's  sudden  hope. 

With  a  despairing  exclamation,  he  em- 
ptied his  wallet  on  the  desk.  Mr.  Rikely 
Scarlett,  still  gripping  the  sleeve  with  his 
Free  hand,  slowly  counted  the  bills. 

"  Two  hundreds,  six  twenties,  seven  tens 
and  ten  ones,"  he  commented.  "  Now, 
hustle.  T  fancy  I  hear  your  train  a-toot- 
ing. ' ' 

Samuel  Piggs  heard  it  also,  and  bustled 
in  with  his  bill.  Mr.  Duggan,  doling  small 
change  out  of  his  scanty  hoard,  heard 
cheery  tones  from  the  bar-room.  The  stoul 
man  was  hailing  Mr.  Scarlett. 


••  Say.  old  galoot,  that  Detective  Sherrin 
stunt  of  yours  was  one  lofty  bit  of  aero- 
planing.  "  Oh,"  he  pursued  lightly.  "  I 
lica id  your  little  tete  a  tete.  That's  why  I 
stayed  it  out.  Maybe  that  soft  shyster 
from  the  skin  game  kindergarten  " — the 
unseen  Mr.  Duggan  winced — "  would  like 
to  know  that  my  name's  J.  J.  Peters,  and 
that  I'm  a  commercial  traveller  from  Syra- 
cuse— paints  and  varnishes,  you  know." 

"  Mebbe."  At  sound  of 'Mr.  Scarlett's 
slow  drawl  Mr.  Duggan,  disregardful  of 
Samuel  Piggs,  peered  through  the  half- 
closed  doors  with  vengeful  gaze.  "  Mebbe 
he'd  like  to  see  this.  The  old  lady  couldn't 
find  the  real  Carnegie  letter,  so  I  jest ' 

The  farmer-looking  man  turned  a  sheet 
of  yellow  paper,  unmarred  by  ink,  first  this 
\\  ay.  then  that.  Both  sides  were  completely 
blank.  Oblivious  alike  to  Samuel  Piggs' 
muttered  thanks  and  manifest  wonderment. 
Mr.  Duggan  slunk  quietly  out;  then  dashed 
wildly  for  the  station  platform. 


Farm  Information 
in  Bulletins  and  Books 


By  THE  EDITOR 


Milk  Production  in  Canada. 

A  very  comprehensive  bulletin  under  the 
above  title  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press  and  forms  No.  72  of  the  regular  ser- 
ies of  bulletins  of  the  Experimental  Farms. 
A  maximum  output  of  milk  is  dependent 
upon  many  factors  and  the  author's  en- 
deavor has  been  to  treat  of  these  as  fully, 
clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  so  that  the 
bulletin  may  be  of  value  to  the  general 
farming  community,  both  in  aiding  them  to 
make  a  start  along  correct  lines  and  also  as 
a  work  of  reference  on  those  dairying  prob 
lems  which  occur  from  time  to  time. 

The  subject  of  milk  production  is  treated 
under  the  following  heads : 

(1)  The  farm  chosen,  the  rotations  fol- 
lowed, and  the  crops  grown;  (2)  The  breed 
of  cattle  seleeted  and  the  breeding  methods 
followed ;  (3)  Stables  and  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  herd;  (4)  Milking  and  the 
care  of  milk;  (5)  Feeding  methods  and  ra- 
tions. The  results  of  twenty  years'  exper- 
imental work  with  dairy  cattle  at  the  Cen- 
tral Farm  follow.  The  publication  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  diagrams  and  plates, 
and  is  provided  with  a  very  complete  index. 
It  is  now  being  issued  to  the  Experimental 
Farm's  mailing  list.  Those  not  on  this  list 
who  desire  a  copy  may  obtain  it  by  address- 
ing the  Publication  Branch,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


Monthly    Bulletin   of   Agricultural   Intelli- 
gence and  Plant  Disease. 

This  very  interesting  publication  issued 
by  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  world-wide  information  on  agri- 
cultural topics.  Some  of  the  original  arti- 
cles published  this  month  are  The  Progress 
of  Cereal  Seed  Selection  in  France,  The 
State  of  Agricultural  Plant  Breeding  in 
Austria,  Agricultural  Plant  Breeding  in 
Germany  at  the  Present  Day,  The  Present 
State  of  Forestry  in  Portugal,  Farm  Man- 
agement in  the  United  States  at  the  Pres- 
ent Time,  with  a  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion on  crops  and  cultivation,  chemistry  and 
physiology  of  plants,  plant  breeding,  forage 
crops,  fruit-growing,  animal  hygiene,  and 
live  stock  and  breeding.  There  are  also 
chapters  dealing  with  farm  engineering, 
rural  economics  and  a  variety  of  plant  dis- 
eases. The  book  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing Mr.  T.  K.  Doherty.  Publications  Branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social 
Intelligence. 

The  publication  this  month  deals  largely 
with  problems  of  co-operation  and  associ- 
ation, insurance,  and  credit.  The  progress 
and  working-  out  of  these  systems  in  var- 
ious countries  and  under  varied  conditions 
is  thoroughly  discussed.  The  organization 
of  the  sale  of  butter  by  the  dairy  societies 
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with  an  account  of  the  development  and 
activity  of  the  federation  for  the  sale  of 
butter  in  Germany,  the  irregularities  and 
errors  to  be  avoided  in  agricultural  co-oper- 
ation, by  an  Austrian  correspondent,  with 
miscellaneous  news  from  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Sweden,  cover  the  co-operation 
question  rather  fully.  Insurance  problems 
include  the  social  insurance  of  agricultural 
laborers  against  sickness,  the  Austrian  bill 
on  hail  insurance,  agricultural  insurance 
societies  working  in  Italy,  and  the  insur- 
ance of  agricultural  risks  by  communal 
granaries  in  Servia,  while  interesting 
sketches  are  given  of  credit  systems  prac- 
tised in  Argentina,  Egypt,  Japan  and  the 
regency  of  Tunis.  This  book  is  obtained 
from  the  same  source  as  the  bulletin  of 
Agricultural  Intelligence  mentioned  above. 

Sugar  Beet  Culture. 

Of  late,  much  interest  is  manifested  in 
sugar  beets,  and  since  the  more  extensive 
erection  of  sugar  beet  factories  many  in- 
quiries are  received  regarding  the  subject. 
In  answer  to  these  inquiries  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station,  Brookings,  South 
Dakota,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  dealing  in 
a  very  practical  and  explicit  way  with  the 
question  of  Sugar  Beet  Culture.  Anyone 
desiring  a  copy  can  have  one  by  writing  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Brook- 
ings, South  Dakota. 

Roughage  for  Fattening  Lambs. 

The  same  Experiment  Station  at  Brook- 
ings, S.D.,  have  also  ready  for  distribu- 
tion a  bulletin  discussing  the  value  for 
lambs  of  corn  silage  as  a  sole  ration,  and 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  shredded  corn 
fodder  and  hay  made  from  sweet  clover, 
field  peas  and  the  yellow-flowered  alfalfa 
to  hay  from  prairie  grass  and  common  al- 
falfa when  fed  as  roughage  with  the  same 
kind  of  a  grain  ration. 

Annual  Report  of  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Ontario. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  Ontario  and  of  the 
convention  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Fairs  and  Exhibitions  for  the  year,  is  just 
off  the  press.  Besides  the  treasurer's  re- 
port and  statistics,  the  addresses  delivered 
at  the  convention  afford  interesting  and 
educative  reading,  which  together  with  the 
fine  illustrations  make  this  a  valuable  pub- 
lication indeed.  A  copy  may  be  bad  by 
writing  the  Superintendent.  J.  Lockie  Wil- 
son, Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Entomological  Society 
Of  Ontario. 

The  report  this  year  is  well  illustrated 
and  deals  with  many  phases  of  entomology 
particularly  interesting  to  farmers.  The 
information  given  on  the  Chinch  Bus'  in  On- 
tario, Bumble  Bees  and  Their  Ways,  Pro- 
gress of  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Brown  Tai 
Moth,  San  Jose  Scale  in  Nova  Scotia,  Re 
cent  Work  on  the  Apple  Maggot,  Insects  of 
Quebec,  Insect  Pests  of  Southern  Manitoba, 
Some  New  or  Unrecorded  Ontario  Insects 
in  British  Columbia,  will  be  both   interest 
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JUST  A  TEASPOONFUL 

Will  make  a  great  difference  in  your  dessert. 

MAPLEINE 

Makes  the  Daintiest  of  Dainties  in  Whipped  Cream,   Puddings,  Sauces,   Cakes,   Candies, 
Ice  Cream,  Blanc-Mange,  Jellies  and  Custards. 

It  Is  Delicious, 

Our  Cook  Book,  Mapleine  Dainties,  tells  how  to  use  it  in  fifty  different  ways. 

Grocers  sell  MAPLEINE,   50c.  for  2-oz.  bottle. 
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CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Seattle,   Wash. 
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Prince 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

has  put  the  "Indian  Sign" 
on  all  the  tongue-broiling, 
smartweed  brands.  P.  A. 
can't  bite  your  tongue  nor 
any  man's,  patented  pro- 
cess removes  the  sting. 
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SEND  US  A  POSTCARD 


And  we  will  show  you  how  vou  can  BARN 
MONEY  in  your  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME, 
doing  pleasant  work.  Anyone  in  the  family 
ran  do  it.  No  experience  is  necessary.  Good 
prices  paid  by  the  week  or  month.  The  work 
is  pleasant  and  fascinating.  No  canvassing 
— you  sit  right  at  your  own  table  and  do  it. 
There  is  an  unlimited  field  for  our  goods.  We 
have  employment  for  many  more  wives,  sons 
and   daughters. 

MAIL  US  A  POSTCARD  TO-DAY  AND  WE 
WILL  SEND  YOU  FULL,  PARTICULARS 
WITH  CONTRACT  AND  THE  PRICES  WE 
PAY. 

COMMERCIAL    ART    COMPANY 

Commercial  Art  Building 
315  College  Street        -        Toronto,  Canada 


Western  Ontario's 
Leading  Business  College 

We  positively  guarantee  every  competent 
graduate  a  situation. 

Fall  Term  from  Sept.  2. 

Students  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Write   to-day   for    our   free    handsome 

catalogue. 

WOODSTOCK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


M.  J.   BROPHY, 
Principal. 


D.  F.  CURRliY, 

Secretary. 


BUILDING  SUCCESS 

ON  A  SURE  FOUNDATION 


Specialized  Training  la 
the  best  foundation  for 
any  young  man  or  woman 
who  desires  the  successful 
career  in  business  life  or 
in  any  other  calling.  This 
is  a  day  of  intense  busi- 
ness methods  and  they 
who  would  succeed  must 
specialize. 

The  business  training 
we  give  our  students  is 
always  abreast  of  the 
time,  enabling  our  stu- 
dents to  successfully  cope 
with  problems  upon  which 
so  many  others  fail.  Our 
training  will  secure  more 
lucrative   positions. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive 
Booklet  Which  Explains 
in  Detail  How  We  Have 
Helped  Others  and  How 
We  Can  Help  You — Send 
for   It   Now. 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.G.A.   BLDO.     YONGE  ST.,   TOEONTO.   ONT. 


STUDY    AT    HOME 

No  matter  where  you  are,  we  can  teach  you 
in  your  spare  time.  Ten  years'  successful  work 
proves  the  efficiency  of  our  methods.  Commercial 
course  (bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  penmanship. 
business  correspondence,  commercial  law),  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  beginner's  course, 
journalism,  special  English,  elementary  art, 
mechanical  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  elec- 
trical course,  engineering  (stationary.  traction, 
gasoline,  marine.  locomotive,  automobile), 
matriculation,  Civil  Service,  teachers'  examina- 
tions, or  any  subject.  Ask  for  what  yon  need. 
CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE.  Ltd. 
';  Dept.  X,  Toronto,  Canada 
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ing  and  helpful.  A  copy  of  the  book  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Western  Canada  Has  a  Home  for  You. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  is- 
sued a  booklet  of  information  regarding 
what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  as  a 
home  for  settlers  from  the  East,  the  chief 
cause  for  development,  and  the  most  profit- 
able branches  of  farming  to  follow.  The 
matter  deals  with  the  advantages  of  mixed 
farming,  what  the  soil  will  produce,  social 
conditions,  education,  the  climate  and  its 
effects,  demonstration  and  experimental 
farms,  land  regulations  and  statistics  re- 
garding  the  different  provinces.  A  copy 
may  be  bad  by  writing  Davidson  &  McRae, 
(icneral  Agents,  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Report    of    Saskatchewan    Department    of 
Education. 

This  annual  report,  besides  communica- 
tions from  different  inspectorates  of  the 
province  contains  an  outline  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Education  gov- 
erning Public  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 
Commercial  Courses,  and  Agricultural 
Courses  in  the  province.  It  also  gives  cop- 
ies of  papers  set  at  the  different  depart- 
mental examinations.  Write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Regina,  Sask. 

Controlling  Canada  Thistles. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  published  a  bulletin  dealing 
with  the  methods  of  eradication  used  for 
the  Canada  thistle,  stating  also  how  it  is 
distributed  and  how  it  may  be  prevented. 
It  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
any  farmer  troubled  with  Canada  thistles, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  above 
department  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Report  of  Lands,  Mines  and  Forests. 

The  annual  report  of  Lands,  Forests  and 
Mines  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Tt  contains  over  a 
hundred  pages  of  interesting  reading  mat- 
ter with  a  number  of  fine  illustrations.  It 
may  be  had  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  Parliament 
linildings,  Toronto,  Ont. 


MIXED  FARMING  AT  PRINCE  ALBERT 

That  mixed  farming  saves  farmers  from 
land  liens  was  lite  chief  evidence  given  by 
practical  agriculturists  before  the  Sas- 
kaidiewan  Government's  Commission,  ap 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  credit  throughout  the  province. 
at  their  sitting  at  Prince  Albert,  and  their 
evidence  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hanks  present.  Every 
effort  is  boil)"-  made  to  encouraee  mixed 
farming  in  the  district,  and  in  addition  to 
the  modern  creamery,  which  will  be  opened 
next  month,  a  provincial  company  has  amal- 
gamated with  the  Cold  Storage  Comparn 
here  and  will  erect  an  un-to-date  abbatoir 
capable  of  handline  ten  car  loads  of  cattle 
per  day,  and  will  also  establish  a  tannery, 
a  canning  factory,  and  a  soap  factory  in 
com tion   with  its  works. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Potatoes 


Our  specialty  is  growing  seed  potatoes,  in 
a  climate  down  by  the  sea,  that  have  proven 
to  give  about  double  the  yield  when  compar- 
ed to  native  seed  planted  in  Ontario.  One 
average  t niter  more  in  each  hill  will  increase 
your  crop  130  bushels  per  acre;  our  seed  will 
do  this  for  you.  Give  me  an  opportunity  to 
prove  it.  When  stock  is  plenty  and  cheap  is 
a  good  time  to  provide  for  next  year's  seed- 
ing. Write  for  price  list  of  varieties.  I  have 
registered   Green   Mts. 

C.  FRED  FAWCETT 

UPPER  SACKVILLE,  [K.B. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
breed  brought  down  to  date,  by  Jas.  Sinclair  and 
Jas  McDonald.  501  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $6.50  prepaid.  Technical  Book  Department, 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 


SAINT  ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE  -  Toronto 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal 

Military  College  and  Business 
Winter  Term   Commences  Nov.   17th,   1913. 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACBONALu,  HM..LL.Q.,  Headmaster 
Calendar  sent  on  application 


Western  Canada    College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Oldest  and  largest  Boys'  Residential*  and  Day[School 

i  between  Vancouver  andfcWinnipcE. . 

'Calendar  and  full  inf ormatiorjon  request.] 

A.  O.'MacRAE,   B.A., [Ph. B., 'Principal 


Ladies' 
Watch 
Free 


To  any  girl  o  r 
young  lady  who  will 
sell  40  sets  of  our 
beautiful  Season, 
Greeting,  Floral  and 
other  postcards  al 
10  cents  a  set  (11 
beautiful  cards  in 
each  set),  we  will 
give  this  ladies' 
watch.  Swiss  move- 
ment, gun  metal 
case,  gold  hands, 
splendid  timekeeper. 
Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  the 
cards  to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the  money 
i  si  i,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  with  all 
charges   prepaid. 

HOMER-BARKEN     CO. 
DEPT.    T.  -  TORONTO,    ONT. 


STAMMERERS 

I         The  methods  employed  at  the  Arnott  Institute  are  ■ 

the  only  logical  method",  for  the  cure  of  stammering.  | 

They  insure  NATURAL  Speech.      If  you  have  the  | 

slightest  Impediment  in  your  speech  don't  hesitate  to  ■ 

write  us.    Cured  pupils  everywhere.    Pamphlet,  par-  ■ 
tlculars  and  references  sent  on  request. 
«The  Arnott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont..  Can.jy 
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Agriculture  in  Europe 

Methods  of    Co-operation    and    Education 

That  Offer  Many  Possibilities  in 

Canada. 

Kenyon  L.  Butter-field,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  four-months'  trip  of 
study  and  observation  in  Europe  as  execu- 
tive head  of  the  United  States  commission 
of  agricultural  co-operation  made  public 
Thursday  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  trip.  He  explained  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  commission  was  to  secure  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  methods  which  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  He  emphasized  parti- 
cularly the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of 
European  methods  if  American  farmers  are 
to  continue  to  supply  the  public  in  a  satis- 
factory way  and  be  prosperous  themselves, 
and  asserted  that  his  study  has  convinced 
him  that  European  methods  offer  many  pos- 
sibilities of  great  improvement  to  this 
country. 

Speaking'   of   the   intensive    methods   ap- 
plied in  European  countries  Mr.  Butterfield 
v-aid : 

I  was  struck  with  the  marvelous  way 
their  co-operative  idea  works  out.  Euro- 
pean farmers  co-operate  in  securing  mort- 
gage credit,  personal  credit,  short-time 
loans;  they  co-operate  in  getting  farm  and 
home  supplies,  in  manufacturing,  in  dairy- 
ing, in  storage,  in  selling,  in  insurance,  even 
in  their  ordinary  farming  work.  Especially 
in  breeding,  the  benefits  of  co-operative 
farming  may  be  realized.  No  phase  of  their 
social  or  economic  life  is  untouched  by  their 
co-operative  spirit.  Another  notable  thing- 
is  the  attitude  of  the  governments  and  pri- 
vate interests  toward  agriculture.  For  ex- 
ample, we  were  interested  to  see  how  loy- 
ally the  bankers  help  the  farmers.  The 
same  encouraging  spirit  prevails  all  along 
the  line;  why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  fact  is 
a  tremendously  impressive  one.  Child  labor 
there  is  not  carried  on  any  more  than  in 
this  country.  People  in  the  United  States 
who  fear  we  cannot  feed  our  people  in  the 
future  must  change  their  attitude.  Ger- 
many, smaller  than  Texas  in  area,  is  very 
nearly  supporting  its  66,000,000  people. 
Their  methods  of  intensive  cultivation  are 
3  which  we  want  American  farmers  to 
understand. 

I  was  naturally  interested  in  the  agricul- 
tural education  of  those  countries.  I  am 
satisfied  after  seeing  their  schools,  that  our 
eountry  has  the  most  complete  system  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  world.  It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  Europe  can  still  give 
us  valuable  lessons  in  managing  our  system. 
In  research  work  they  are  far  more  thor- 
ough, and  often  men  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  one  branch  of  such  work.  Their  ex- 
tension work  is  not  largely  dune  by  the  col- 
leges, as  it  might  better  be,  but  by  co-oper- 
ative societies  and  state  agricultural  soci- 
eties. Their  work  in  that  respect  is  effi- 
cient. I  was  impressed  by  the  self-respect- 
ing' spirit  of  the  farmers,  who  are  now 
largely  owning  their  own  farms.  They 
show  also  a  spirit  of  discipline,  which  the 
military  system  often  strengthens. 
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He's  four  years  old  this  month 


BIG  BEN  is  the  big- 
gest   thing     in     the 
American    alarm    clock 

business. 

He  is  barely  four  years  old, 
but  he  is  already  getting  more 
work  from  the  States  than 
any  clock  alive. 

Three  million  families  leave 
it  to  him  to  call  them  up 
every  morning — three  million 
families  use  him  all  day  long 
to  tell  the  right  time  by. 


Counterfeits  of  all  kinds 
have  tried  in  vain  to  cash  in 
on  him — he  had  faith  enough 
in  himself  to  dare  and  ad- 
vertise. 

Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall,  massive, 
well-set,  triple-plated.  He  guarantees  to  wake 
you  on  the  dot  with  one  long  steady  call  or 
stop  your  turnover  naps  with  successive 
gentle  rings.  He  works  36  hours  at  a  stretch 
— over  time  when  needed. 

His  fee  is  just  the  same  for  one  year  or 
for  ten,  $3.00  anywhere  in  Canada. — A 
community  of  clockmakers  stands  back  of 
him.  Their  imprint  "Made  in  La  Salle,  Illi- 
nois by  Westclox"  is  the  best  alarm  clock  in- 
surance that  anyone  can  buy. 


Westminster 
College 


A  Residential  and  Day  School 

for  Girls 
Opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St. 
W.t  Toronto 

Pupils  prepared  for  Senior  Matriculation  Music,  Art  and  Phy 
aical  Education.  The  School  aims  &t  the  highest  development  of 
true  womanhood. 

Calendar  Mailed  on  Request 
JOHN  A.  PATERSON,  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY 


Pi 


•irtent 


OF      GREAT      VALUE.      "Your 

Latin  course  has  been  of  great 
value    to    me,    and    I    also    feel 
tli.it   r  am  making  progress  in  French  as  fast  as  my 
limited    time   will   allow." 

C.  A.  Gibson.  Watertown,  Mass. 
Latin,   French,   German,   Spanish    l>.\     Mail 
Students    the    world   over 
i    \(  \i>emik  de  brisay,  416  hank  st.,  Ottawa 


TELEGRAPH    OPERATORS 

and  Station  Agents  earn  good  salaries  and  occupy  nice  situations.  We  train  many  young  men  every  year 
for  this  work.  We  give  you  a  Home  Stn.lv  term  ti  you  wish  it.  Write  u^  for  particulars  and  sample  les- 
sons.     Shaw's  Telegraph  and  Railroad  School,  3  Gerrard  Street,   Toronto. 

W.    H.   SHAW,    President. 
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THIS  WASHER 

MUST  PAY  FOR 

ITSELF. 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said 
it  was  a  tine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  mat- 
terwithit.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse  ■•..  I  didn't 
know  a  n  y  thi  n  g  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  t  > 
try  the  horse  for  a  month. 
He  said  "All  right,"  but 
pay  me  first,  and  I'll  give 
you  back  your  money  if 
the  horse  isn't  all  right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I    was   afraid    the    horse  j 
was'nt  "all  right"  and  that  j 
I  might  ha  veto  whist  le  for: 
my  money  if  I  once  parted? 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  thes 
horse,  although   I   wanted 
it  badly.   Now,  this  set  me 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "  1900 
Gravity"  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Machine  as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't 
write  and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing 
Machines  by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  mil- 
lion that  way.  So.  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair 
enough  to  let  people  try  my  Washing  Machines 
for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for  them,  just  as  I 
wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1000  Gravity"  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the 
time  they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other 
machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty 
clothes  in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine 
ever  invented  can  do  that,  without  wearing  the 
clothes.  Our  "1000  Gravity"  Washer  does  the 
work  so  easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as 
well  as  a  strong  woman,  and  it  don't  wear  the 
clothes,  fray  the  edges,  nor  break  buttons,  the 
way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapv  water  clear  through  the 
fibres  of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do 
with  the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to 
ask  me.  I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the 
offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1000  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  ma- 
chine after  you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it 
back  and  pay  the  freight  too.  Surely  that  is  fair 
enough,  isn't  it.  . 

Doesn't    it    prove    that    the    "1900   Gravity 
Washer  must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is  ? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for 
you.  It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months 
in  wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then 
it  will  save  50  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in 
washwoman's  wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine 
after  the  month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out 
of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  GO  cents  a 
week,  send  me  50  cents  a  week  'till  paid  for.  I  11 
take  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  mcney 
until  the  machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a 
book  about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that 
washes  clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  personally 

H.  G.  MORRIS, 

Manager  "1900"  Washer  Co., 
357   Yonge  Street  -  •  Toronto 
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The  Capturing  of  Ezra 

The  Tables  are  Nicely  Turned  on  a  Handsome  Flirt 
By  CLINTON  DANGERFIELD 


'I  DUNNO,"  said  Miss  Imogene  doubt- 
fully, talking  through  a  row  of  pins 
that  bristled  from  her  wide  mouth  like 
guns  from  a  port — -"I  dunno  whether 
she'll  make  him  a  good  wife  or  not. 
You  never  can  tell  what's  behind  baby- 
blue.  You  can  sorter  count  upon  brown 
eyes  fer  being  loyal,  black  fer  high 
temper,  green  and  yeller  for  jealously; 
but  when  it  comes  to  baby-blue — all  the 
perfessors  of  mathematics  in  the  whole 
country  couldn't  figger  just  what's  be- 
hind 'em." 

She  rose,  and,  going  to  my  adjustable 
dummy  for  fitting  my  dresses,  she  slip- 
ped my  gown  over  its  headless  should- 
ers; talking  on  with  the  ease  of  one 
whose  tongue  had  long  ago  learned  in- 
dependence of  her  work. 

"So  I  say  the  minister's  wife,  even  if 
she  does  come  from  another  province, 
may  turn  out  fine — and  yet  again  she 
may  not.  She's  got  them  wondering, 
round,  baby-blue  eyes  and  fluffy  aureole  , 
of  hair  that  God  put  into  the  world  fer 
the  lessening  of  men's  conceit — so  they 
could  marry  first,  and  diskiver  after- 
wards how  little  they  knew.  She  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Eveline  Willis,  the  time 
she  come  here  and  played  with  our  boys 
awhile.  Was  you  here  that  year?  No? 
Well,  Eveline  Willis  was  from  Mont- 
real, and  her  father  was  a  Montreal 
millionaire  and  a  Senator — but  just  the 
same  he  come  from  here  originally,  and 
Eveline  she  took  it  in  her  head  she'd 
come  back  to  the  village  'where  father 
used  to  live  next  to  nature.'  The  plumb 
truth  was,  Eveline,  at  twenty-seven,  had 
done  wore  out  all  the  thrills  she  could 
find  in  Montreal,  and  she  wanted  to 
'play  country'  awhile,  and  see  if  she 
couldn't  refresh  herself.  So  down  she 
come,  trunks,  fluffs,  puffs,  and  parasols, 
and  for  'wondering  innocence'  she  had 
every  girl  in  the  village  beat  to  a  frazzle 
—an'  she  didn't  look  a  day  over  eigh- 
teen. 

"She  flirted  with  every  man  in  the 
place,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
and  she  tried  to  make  all  the  female 
population  like  her,  too — but  you  can't 
course  with  the  hare  and  run  with  the 
hounds,  as  my  father  used  to  say. 
(There's  a  screw  loose  in  this  dress-form, 
Miss  Lucy — I  wisht  you'd  hand  me  the 
screwdriver.)  And  so  when  she  done 
took  away  the  beaux  from  five  er  six  of 
the  leadin'  belles,  the  girls  and  their 
mothers  hated  the  very  sight  of  her  won- 
derful done-up  hair  and  her  dresses  that 
hung  jest  like  they  do  in  the  best  fash- 
ion magazines,  and  Eveline  orter  been 
perfectly  happy.     But  Miss  Baby-eyes 


was  worried.  She  had  got  tribute  from 
every  man  but  Ezra — him  that  was  en- 
gaged to  Annie  Lou  Megs.  Annie  was 
a  plain  girl,  but  one  of  the  finest  that 
ever  darned  a  sock  er  made  a  cake ;  and 
it  looked  like  she  had  an  influence  over 
Ezra  nothing  could  disturb  . 

"Well,  I  seen  Miss  Baby-blue-eyes 
tryin'  hard  to  put  her  butterfly-net  over 
Ezra  Morgan;  but  she  couldn't  seem  to 
make  it,  and  I  know  she  lay  awake 
nights  thinking  over  her  failure. 

"Then  there  come  one  extra  bright, 
pretty  Sunday,  and  just  as  Ezra  (at  his 
faithful  hour  for  callin'  on  Annie  Lou) 
was  crossin'  the  bridge  over  Five  Run 
Crick  (and  the  bridge  is  where  the  crick 
is  deepest)  who  should  he  meet,  on  the 
bridge  centre,  but  Eveline,  in  fine  or- 
gandy. 

"She  smiled  at  Ezra  and  says: 

"  'Oh,  Mr.  Morgan,  what  a  beautiful 
day!  But  you're  in  a  hurry,  I  know. 
Give  my  love  to  Miss  Meggs.' 

"  'Certain  1'  says  Ezra.  'I'm  orful 
pleased  you  thought  of  her.' 

"  'She's  a  lovely  character,'  says  Eve- 
line— so  Ezra  told  me  afterwards — 'a 
little  domestic,  perhaps,  for  a  man  of 
yore  intellect ;  but  a  sweet  girl.  Tie  my 
shoe,  won't  jrou,  before  you  go?'  And 
she  puts  out  at  Ezra  a  number-one  foot, 
in  them  indecent  openwork  stockings, 
and  a  shoe  like  a  child's;  only  with  the 
heel  under  the  instep.  Ezra  knelt  down 
to  fasten  the  laces.  Miss  Baby-blue- 
eyes  was  leanin'  on  the  bridge-railing, 
and  before  them  laces  was  half-tied  the 
railing  suddenly  give  way  and  with  a 
scream  I  heard  clear  over  here,  Eveline 
vanished  into  the  cold  water,  leaving 
Ezra  kneelin'  alone  on  the  bridge! 

"She  was  staying  with  me — not  lik- 
ing the  regular  boardin'-houses,  and  you 
believe  I  dropped  the  elegant  dress  I 
was  workin'  on  fer  Deacon  Smith's  sec- 
ond wife,  and  I  come  a-runnin'  fer  the 
bridge,  with  a  pin-cushion  in  one  hand 
and  a  measuring  tape  in  t'other — I  was 
that  demoralized ! 

"When  I  got  there,  Ezra,  who's  a  fine 
swimmer,  was  jest  coming  out  of  the 
water  with  her  in  his  arms.  His  Sun- 
day suit  was  ruined — of  course — and  all 
her  muslin  frock  was  runnin'  water — 
yet  it  didn't  slimpse  ugly  to  her  figger 
somehow,  and  her  hair  was  wet  but  not 
draggly.  I'm  bound  to  say  she  made 
a  romantic  picture,  lying  on  Ezra's 
broad  shoulders.  She  didn't  weigh  over 
a  hundred  and  fifteen ;  though  she  was 
all  curves,  and  pretty  ones,  too.  Ezra 
he  strided  on  to  the  house,  me  a-follerin' 
and  exclaimin' — but    through    my    ex- 
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claimin'  I  could  hear  Eveline  murmur- 
ing words  like,  'my  brave  protector,' 
'my  hero,'  in  Ezra's  ear. 

"I  made  him  carry  her  into  her  room 
and  lay  her  on  the  bed;  but  before  he 
could  make  her  lie  down  (she  seemed 
hysterical  still  with  fright)  she  clung 
round  his  neck  and  said  she  could  yet 
feel  them  awful  waters  closing  over  her' 
— till  I  reached  over,  broke  her  hold, 
and  ordered  Ezra  out.  He  went — say  in' 
he'd  wait  in  the  kitchen  till  he  heard 
how  she  was.' 

"  'Better  go  home  an'  change  them 
clothes,  or  you'll  ketch  rheumatiz!'  I 
says  sharply. 

"  'I'll  go  shortly,'  says  he,  an'  waved 
his  hand  at  me  an'  went  to  the  kitchen, 
where  he  sat  a-soppin'  till  I  come  an' 
told  him  that  Eveline  was  in  bed  and 
restin'  easy  after  the  shock.' 

"But  I  didn't  tell  him  one  thing  that 
struck  me  as  curious :  it  was  a  hot  sum- 
mer day,  yet  Eveline  had  on  flannel  un- 
derclothes— and  plenty  of  'em!  That  was 
why  her  dress  never  slimpst  unbecom- 
ingly round  her;  that  was  why  she 
didn't  look  like  a  drownded  rat.  She 
explained  the  flannels  to  me  by  saying 
she  had  a  light  touch  of  rheumatism, 
an'  please  not  to  mention  it." 

Miss  Imogene  removed  the  gown  from 
the  dress  form  and  went  to  "French 
basting"  with  a  rapidity  which  I  knew 
would  eventually  bend  the  needle  in 
her  thin,  deft  fingers. 

"I  never  ketched  on  to  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  them  flannel  underthings," 
she  continued,  biting  off  a  thread  in  her 
large  white  teeth — "not  even  when,  a 
week  later,  it  was  the  talk  of  the  place 
that  Eveline  had  took  away  Annie  Lou's 
beau. 

"Eveline  said  she  'was  still  delicate 
from  the  shock  of  that  watery  fall,' 
and  Ezra  did  little  er  nothin'  but  come 
to  see  how  she  was,  and  fetch  her  sooth- 
in'  presents  of  jelly  and  chicken  fixed 
up  by  his  mar.  I  guess  his  mar  never 
liked  his  doin's ;  but  she  set  all  the  store 
in  creation  by  him  just  the  same,  and 
done  whatever  he  ordered. 

"Then,  quite  unexpected  to  Eveline 
herself,  a  cousin  of  hers  stopped  over  one 
day  to  see  her.  This  cousin,  a  Miss 
Forsyth,  of — I  forget  where — was  a  tall, 
stylish,  kinder  cynical-lookin'  girl,  and 
I  didn't  b'lieve  Eveline  was  crazy  to  see 
her;  but  she  pretended  to  be — particu- 
larly as  Eveline's  father  had  ast  her  to 
stop  and  fetch  Eveline  on  to  Montreal 
with  her,  if  she  could.  In  a  way,  Eve- 
line was  glad  to  have  her  there — it  give 
her  somebody  'to  discuss  the  natives 
with,'  and  she  discussed  'em.'  My  ears 
smarted  with  some  of  the  things  I  ketch- 
ed unaware  about  myself.  Indeed,  I'd 
'a'  bounced  Eveline  outer  the  house,  but. 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't  want  her  to 
know  I'd  overheard  myself  described  as 
'a  skinny  old  maid  who  designed  gowns 
for  the  village  innercents.'    And  then  if 
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I  sent  her  off,  I  knew  Ezra  would  foller, 
and  I  confess  to  you  I  wanted  to  see 
what  the  upshot  was  goin'  to  be. 

"So  I  stood  their  talk — and  they  was 
awful  reckless  about  ray  thin  walls — 
you  know  how  thin  they  are.  That's 
how  it  come  that  the  next  day  after  Miss 
Forsyth's  arrival,  when  Ezra  called  (and 
I  set  him  on  the  porch  to  wait  till  Baby- 
blue-eyes  could  git  ready  to  see  him, 
staying  with  him  a  few  minutes  myself) 
both  of  us  become  suddenly  aware  we 
could  bear  them  two  girls  distinctly — 
a-talkin'  in  the  front  bedroom: 

"  'So  you've  taken  all  the  scalps  the 
village  had  to  offer,  have  you?'  Miss 
Forsyth  was  sayin'  in  her  cynical  kind 
of  way.  'Even  the  difficult  one  you 
wrote  me  about?' 

"  'He  hasn't  proposed  yet,'  giggles 
Eveline;  'but  I've  got  him  in  trainin', 
Marian.  I  want  to  see  how  he'll  do  it. 
He  was  a  fearfully  hard  case  to  handle ; 
but  I've  won,  in  the  end.  Oh,  I  must 
tell  you  how  I  first  caught  his  fancy! 
Such  an  aivfully  good  joke !  The  clever- 
est thing  I  ever  did.  You  know  I  can 
swim  like  a  fish?' 

"Her  voice  had  riz  high  on  her  last 
sentence.  I  saw  Ezra  sit  up  higher,  and 
his  hands  clenched  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  He  was  listening  like  a  rabbit 
hound  when  it  hears  a  crackle  in  a 
brush-pile. 

"  'Pretty  day !'  I  mutters. 

"  'Hush!'  says  Ezra  fiercely.  'Hush, 
Miss  Imogene.  I  must  hear  her.  This 
is  life  and  death  to  me  I' 

"I  hushed.    I  wanted  to,  any  way. 

"  'Of  course  you  can  swim,'  came  Miss 
Forsyth's  voice.  'You'd  'a'  died  if  you 
hadn't  learned  to  show  off  that  figger  of 
yours  on  the  beach!' 

"This  was  embarrassin',  but  I  didn't 
care. 

"  'Well,'  titters  Eveline,  T  knew  this 
Ezra  Morgan  could  swim,  too.  So  one 
day  I  put  on  a  suit  of  flannels — so's  wet 
muslin  wouldn't  make  a  fright  of  me — 
and  then  I  dressed  in  organdy  over 
them.  I  met  the  difficult  Mr.  Morgan 
on  the  bridge  and  made  him  tie  my 
shoe.  While  he  was  tying  it,  I  fell 
through  the  bridge-railing  into  the 
creek.  It  was  a  very  short  dive — per- 
fectly safe.  Of  course  I  fixed  the  bridge 
railing  the  day  before.' 

"I  wisht  you  coulder  seen  Ezra  Mor- 
gan's face!  Astonishment,  incredulity, 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  cold  fury  a 
man  sometimes  gets  into,  was  all  basted 
into  it. 

"Wasn't  that  original?'  goes  on  Eve- 
line. 

"  'I  should  say  it  was!'  answers  Miss 
Forsyth.  'You  certainly  are  an  enthu- 
siast! All  that  trouble  for  a  man  you'd 
never  marry !' 

"  'Marry  a  village  storekeeper!  I  rath- 
er think  not.1'  says  Eveline.  'Such  a 
slow  boy !  But  he  had  no  business  set- 
tin'  himself  up  for  a  graven  image  of 


constancy.  I  say,  Marian,  he's  out  on 
the  porch.  Bet  you  five  pairs  of  gloves 
from  Doucet's  I  can  make  him  propose 
in  five  minutes.  You  can  come  into  the 
hall,  listen  for  yourself,  and  time  us. 
Will  you?' 

"  'Done!'  says  Marian.  T  never  heard 
a  bucolic  propose.  If  he  does,  it  will  be 
just  like  vaudeville.' 

"I  looked  at  Ezra  Morgan.  He  was 
scarlet  except  where  his  frown  stood  out 
black.  Then  suddenly  the  scarlet  died 
away,  and  that  slow  cold  look  of  rage 
came  back. 

"By  this  time  I  heard  Eveline  and 
Miss  Forsyth  comin'  down-stairs,  and  I 
fled ;  but  not  so  far  that  I  couldn't  hear 
and  see,  too.  I  aimed  to  know  who  was 
goin'  to  get  them  gloves." 

"Hand  me  the  pins,  please— no,  the 
short  ones.  Them  spikes  ain't  no  points 
to  'em.  Well,  Eveline  come  rustlin'  out 
on  the  porch,  and  Ezra  Morgan  rose  up 
to  meet  her.  I  could  see  his  face  plain, 
from  the  side  shutter  window,  where  I 
was  hidin',  and  I  give  a  gasp  of  surprise; 
for  there  wasn't  no  anger  a-tall  visible 
in  his  countenance,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  says  to  her,  in  the  calmest  pos- 
sible manner? — 

"  'Miss  Eveline,  will  you  accept  of 
these  roses  I've  brought  you?' 

"  'Oh,  thank  you,  Ezra,'  says  Eveline, 
kinder  flutterin'-like.  'You  don't  mind 
if  I  call  you  "Ezra"'? 

"  'Not  a  bit.' 

"Thinks  I  to  myself,  has  he  forgive 
her  already?  Is  there  no  limit  to  the 
folly  and  blindness  of  man? 

'  'Roses!'  says  Eveline  dreamily,  car- 
essin  the  whole  bunch  of  flowers.  'The 
rose  is  the  symbol  of  love.  And  these 
are  blush  roses.  What  made  you  think 
of  bringing  me  blush  roses,  Ezra?'  Her 
tone  was  as  tender  as  new-made  bread  or 
old  coat-linin's.  'How  did  you  ever 
think  of  bringin'  me  the  symbol,  the 
flower,  of  love?'  she  asks. 

"  'Annie  Lou  ast  me  to  bring  'em. 
She  cut  'em  fer  you/  says  Ezra,  deliber- 
ate, cool,  distinct,  and  clear! 

"I  heard  Eveline  give  a  real  gasp — 
not  a  pleased  one  neither. 

"  'Annie  Lou  ast  you  to  bring  'em  to 
me!'  she  repeats. 

"  'Yes — she's  so  thoughtful,'  says 
Ezra  enthusiastically.  'She's  a  wonder- 
ful girl !  All  along,  Miss  Eveline,  she's 
taken  such  thought  of  you!' 

"  'Thought  of  me!'  repeats  Eveline— 
in  a  voice  I  can't  describe ;  it  was  so  be- 
wildered. 

"  T  guess  I  oughtn't  to  tell  on  her,' 
says  Ezra,  kinder  hesitating;  'yet  I 
know  you  won't  mind,  and  I  do  like  to 
have  Annie  Lou  appreciated!' 

"  'Tell  on  her?  Tell  what?'  says  Eve- 
line, like  somebody  in  a  fog. 

"  'Why,'  says  Ezra,  in  the  kindest 
voice,  'long  before  you  fell  off  the 
bridge,  she  says  to  me,  'Ezra,  I  want  you 
to  pay  that   girl   some   attention,'   she 


RAW  FURS 

E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO. 
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Our  FALL  PRICE  LIST  will  be  issued 
shortly  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
those  whose  name  is  on  our  mail- 
ing list.  If  we  have  not  got  your 
name  and  address,  send  it  now. 

The  OPEN  SEASON  for  trapping 
RATS  is  DECEMBER  1st,  and  for 
MINK,  NOVEMBER  1st. 

Do  not  start  trapping  too  soon,  as 
furs  will  not  be  prime  or  bring  best 
prices. 


WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES 


SANOL'S  ANTI-DIABETES 

A  remedy  which  has  no  equal  for 

DIABETES 

No  Diabetic  should  fail  to  give  this  per- 
fectly harmless  and  efficacious  remedy  a  trial. 
It  never  fails  to  effect  wonderful  results.  It 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  prominent 
physicians.     Price  $2.00   per  bottle. 

SANOL 

is  a  Reliable  Cure  for  Gall  Stones,  Kidney 
Trouble,  Kidney  Stones,  Bladder  Stones, 
Gravel.  Lumbago  and  all  diseases  arising  from 
Uric    Acid.      Price   $1.50. 

SANOL'S  BLOOD  SALT| 

(Sal  Sanguinis) 
This  salt  is  an  excellent  and  absolutely 
harmless  remedy  for  any  disturbances  of  di- 
gestion, such  as  Dyspepsia,  Gastric  Catarrh, 
Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Constipation,  etc.,  and  has  an  aid  to  digestion 
in    wasting   and   nervous   diseases. 

The  preparations  of  the  originator  have  been 
iwarded  First  Prize  Medal  at  the  Hygiene 
Didactical  Exposition  by  the  University  of 
Lemberg.      Price,   50c   per  Bottle. 

LITERATURE    FREE    ON    REQUEST. 

THE    SANOL   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
975  Main  Street,         •         Winnipeg,' Man. 


BOOKS    FOR 

THE    SADDLE    HORSE. 


THE     FARM 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
Tor  riding  and  training.  This  is  a  complete  and  re- 
liable guide  book  for  all  who  desire  to  acquire  the 
accomplishment  of  horsemanship  and  who  wish  to 
'teach  their  animals  how  to  perform  various  feats 
unner  the  saddle.  Illustrated.  5x7  Inches.  Cloth, 
$1.00.  Technical  Book  Department.  Mac-Lean  Pub- 
Co.,  143  University   Ave.,  Toronto. 

MANUAL  OP  COKN  JUDGING.     BY  A.  D.  SHAMEL. 

The  advanced  methods  of  corn  judging  and  all  the 
available  information  on  this  subject  are  incorpor- 
ated in  this  work.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  farm- 
ers interested  in  improvement  of  corn,  for  corn 
schools,  farmers'  institutes,  etc.  Profusely  Illustrat- 
ed with  photographs  of  ears  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  corn,  desirable  ears  contrasted  to  undesirable,  and 
kernels.  In  addition  the  score  cards  used  in  the 
corn  states  are  given.  5x7  inches.  $0.50.  Technical 
Book  Department.  MacLeon  Publishing  Co.,  143  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Toront<  . 
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says.  'I  want  you  to  carry  her  some 
flowers — I'll  keep  you  supplied  with 
'em.  She's  dyin'  for  attentions,'  says 
Annie  Lou,  'and  she  don't  get  'em — 
and  I  can  spare  you,  Ezra,  while  she's 
visitin'  here.' 

"  'D'you  mean  to  tell  me,'  half  chokes 
Eveline,  'that  you're  visitin'  me — at  her 
orders?    Hers?' 

"'Why,  sure!'  says  Ezra  earnestly. 
'She's  always  been  so  kind  to  the  lone- 
some. Once  she  found  a  little  half- 
drowned  chicken,  and  she ' 

"I  could  hear  Eveline  spring  to  her 
feet,  and  I  saw  the  roses  go  flyin'  into 
the  yard. 

"  'You  and  your  roses  can  go  home!' 
she  cried  out,  too  furious  to  think  up 
any  better  way  out  of  the  situation. 
'You  needn't  take  any  more  orders  on 
my  account,  sir !' 

"Then  I  heard  Ezra  rise. 

"  'Why,  Miss  Eveline!'  says  he,  in  a 
simple,  kindly  way,  and  fer  innocence 
I  never  heard  his  tone  beat.  'You  sure- 
ly ain't  angry — over  nothin' !  Annie 
Lou  wants  to  know  if  you'll  be  her 
bridesmaid  next  week.  She  thinks : 

"  'Certainly  not!'  says  Eveline.  Then 
she  pulled  herself  a  little  more  together. 
'Tell  her  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  going  back 
to  Montreal  with  Miss  Forsyth/  says 
she.  "This  restricted  atmosphere  bores 
me.  And  as  I  have  a  headache,  Mr. 
Ezra,  perhaps  you ' 

"  'Certain !'  says  Ezra  with  alacrity. 
'I'll  be  going  at  once.  I  hoped,  any 
way,  to  get  off  in  time  to  take  Annie 
Lou  buggy-ridin'.  Much  as  I've  enjoy- 
ed beauin'  you  round,  Miss  Eveline,  you 
can  understand  that  I  ' 

"I  never  admired  Ezra  Morgan  so 
much  before !  He  had  turned  the  tables 
in  the  only  possible  way  they  coulder 
been  turned.  It's  a  perfect  wonder  how 
hurt  pride  will  sometimes  polish  a  man's 
brains.  Our  missionary  says  them 
heathen  Chinee  have  a  way  of  talkin'  of 
'«avin'  your  face'  when  your  prestige 
has  been  damaged ;  and  Ezra  had  saved 
his — and  Annie's  too!  But  as  for  Eve- 
line! 

"  'Good  day!'  she  says,  in  a  voice  like 
a  murderous  refrigerator.  'Good  day. 
Mr.  Morgan;'  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  Ezra  was  stridin'  up  the  road, 
whistlin'  carelessly,  and  Eveline  was 
rushin'  through  the  hall  with  the  For- 
syth girl,  dyin'  with  laughter,  at  her 
heels.  Eveline  was  red  as  forty  poppies, 
and  the  Forsyth  girl  was  callin'  after 
her. 

" '  "1  can  spare  you  to  her,  Ezra, 
while  she  is  visitin'  here-  She's  dyin'  for 
attentions,  and  she  don't  get  'em."  "J 
hoped  to  get  off  in  time  to  take  Annie 
buggy-ridin'!"  Oh,  Eveline,  Eveline. 
how  they'll  enjoy  this  in  Montreal !  I 
never  heard  anything  so  funny  in  my 
life!  Is  this  the  real  truth  about  all 
your  conquests?'  " 
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The  Cow  Stall 
Floor  Problem 

Is  solved  for  all  time  by  the  use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick.  These  Brick  possess  all  the 
good  features  of  both  wood  and  cement, 
with  none  of  their  faults.  Cork  Brick  are 
warm  and  resilient,  non-slippery,  perfectly 
sanitary  and  remarkable  for  durability  in 
service. 


In  this  Stable  only  Actual  Stall  Floor  is 
Bricked. 

Cork  Brick  have  no  grain  like  wood,  and 
hence  do  not  splinter,  and  being  resilient 
do  not  crumble  like  cement.  They  are  easy 
to  lay  in  old  or  new  barns,  and  are  reason- 
able in  cost  when  their  many  advantages 
are  considered. 


If   Cork   Brick  wear  under  horses,    aren't 

you  safe  in  putting  them  under 

your  cows? 

Cork  Brick  Floors  are  used  by  hundreds  of 
prominent  stockowners  in  the  United 
States  ami  Canada,  and  also  by  many 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Cnverimient  Ex 
pei  i mental  Stations.  Manufactured  by  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsburg, 
U.S.A.  Send  for  sample  Brick  and  inter- 
esting booklet,  which  gives  full  particulars 
regarding  this  remarkable  floor  material. 

Both  are  Free.     WRITE  US  TO-DAY. 

The  KENT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Canadian   Express    Bldg.,   Montreal,   Que. 
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Don't  confuse  this  with  ordi- 
nary "make-shift"  roofings — we  guaran- 
tee it  15  years  and  inside  each  roll  furnish 
modern  ideas  for  laying  it  artistically  and 
permanently. 

Certain-teed 

Rolls        RoofingS       Shingles 

When  ready  roofing  was  first  put  on  the 

market,  the  public  demanded  that  it  must  prove 
its  value  by  actual  wear  on  the  roof.  Certain- teed 
Roofing  has  stood  the  test  for  years — it  has  made 
good  in  all  climates  and  under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. When  artistically  laid  it  makes  a  roof  you 
can  well  be  proud  of. 

You  can't  tell  how  long  roofing  will  wear  by  look- 
ing at  it — so  for  your  own  protection,  accept  no 
substitutes — be  sure  that  the  Certain- teed  Quality 
Label  is  on  each  roll. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  at  a  reasonable  price. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 
E.  St.  Louis,  111.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  111. 


A  Few  More  Dollars  Will  Put  You  Right 

We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to  add  a  desirable 
increase  to  their  present  salary.  The  work  is  attractive,  educative 
and  profitable.  You  should  know  about  it.  For  full  particulars,  wrrle 
a  postcard  to 

The   MacLean  Publishing   Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Turning  Hogs  Into  Dollars 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

and  get  water  and  a  very  little  grain, 
which  is  doled  out  to  them.  In  the  win- 
ter time  they  have  the  run  of  the  barn- 
yard, sleep  around  the  straw  stack,  and 
rustle  even  there  for  a  part  of  their 
living  from  pickings  that  happen  to 
become  available  in  the  barn  yard. 
They  are  fed  on  a  few  whole  peas,  or 
other  whole  grains — fed  simply  on  the 
ground.  Once  a  day  they  are  fed  al- 
falfa hay  from  a  rack  arranged  as  if  it 
were  for  sheep. 

Thus  the  sows  cost  very  little  for 
their  keep;  they  get  plenty  of  exercise, 
they  keep  in  fair  condition,  and  they 
raise  strong,  healthy  pigs.  Before  this 
plan  was  adopted  here  for  managing 
the  brood  sows  rather  poor  luck  was  ex- 
perienced with  them  on  account  of 
them  becoming  too  fat  and  raising 
scanty  litters,  and  generally  not  doing 
very  well,  when  quite  a  few  of  them 
were  kept  together  confined  in  a  pen 
and  small  yard. 

MAKING   USE   OF   WASTE. 

The  full  use  made  of  all  waste  and 
by-products  for  the  swine  on  this  farm 
is  one  of  the  biggest  secrets  of  the  suc- 
cessful profitable  handling  of  hogs.  As 
the  fall  wheat  crop  is  harvested  the 
sows  and  larger  pigs  are  turned  on  to 
the  stubbles,  and  for  a  few  weeks  they 
live  and  fare  handsomely  on  the  pick- 
ings from  wasted  and  ungarnered 
heads,  also  from  the  new  young  clover 
amongst  the  stubble.  Later,  when  the 
peas  are  harvested,  the  pigs  get  ten 
days  or  more  of  feasting  on  the  leaving 
shelled  from  the  harvesting  of  the  peas. 

PORK     AT  4   CENTS  A  POUND. 

In  late  years  this  farmer  has  not  kept 
strict  account  of  costs  in  connection 
with  feeding  his  pigs.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  to  satisfy  himself  he  kept  the 
strictest  of  account.  He  found  that  he 
could  raise  his  pigs  and  market  them 
at  an  average  weight  of  200  lbs.  ei 
1 1  a  cost  as  low  as  31?  cents  a  lb.  He 
is  satisfied  that  under  his  present  sys- 
tem of  management,  and  with  current 
prices,  he  can  finish  his  pigs  for  the 
market  at  a  cost  often  as  low  as  4  cents 
a  Lb.,  and  rarely  exceeding  5  cents,  the 
average,  he  reckons,  being  about  4% 
cents  a  lb. 

Thus,  on  each  200  lb.  pig  that  we  sell, 
our  costs  do  not  run  up  to  more  than 
$8,  while  at  the  selling  price  of  0  cents 
our  gross  returns  will  be  $18.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  we  are  receiving 
back  for  our  labor  and  investment  the 
sum  of  $10.00  a  pig.  On  a  total  turn- 
over of  80  fat  hogs  a  year,  which  we 
can  easily  do,  we  get  a  gross  revenue  of 
$1,440.  not  saying  anything  for  pos- 
sible sales  for  pure-bred  breeding  stock 
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when  such  are  handled.  Out  of  these 
there  is  a  clear  profit  of  $800.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  whole  $1,400  comes  back  to  the 
farm  as  payment  for  grains  and  pas- 
ture. The  manures  we  have  not  put  a 
value  on. 

OTHER  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Let  it  be  understood,  in  conclusion, 
that  this  farmer  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  pigs  his  main  revenue  pro- 
ducer on  his  farm.  They  occupy  a  de- 
cidedly secondary  place.  On  his  dairy 
farms  of  265  acres  he  keeps  about  100 
pigs  at  all  times,  including  brood  sows 
and  a  boar.  He  has  good  quarters  built 
and  maintained  especially  for  his 
swine.  They  do  not  shift  for  them- 
selves and  occupy  any  old  quarters,  in 
the  cow  stable  or  under  the  drive  barn, 
as  pigs  do  on  so  many  farms.  They  are 
a  distinct  part  of  his  business.  They 
receive  regular  attention.  The  cost  of 
grain  feed  is  always  kept  in  mind  when 
the  pigs  are  fed,  and  hence  every  effort 
is  put  forth  to  economize.  Without  the 
dairy  by-product,  skim-milk;  without 
the  suitable  quarters,  and  without  the 
home-grown  barley  and  the  green  feeds 
utilized,  this  farmer,  perhaps,  might 
not  be  so  well  satisfied  with  raising 
hogs. 

GOOD  PROFITS  IN  SWINE  EVEN  YET. 

Since  what  one  farmer  can  do 
another  can  also  do,  and  since  with 
hogs  at  high  average  prices,  as  have 
prevailed  now  for  many  months,  there 
is  a  very  fair  profit  in  them,  as  handled 
by  this  farmer  of  whom  we  have  been 
writing,  it  is  certain  that  good  profits 
await  many  another  farmer  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  in  Western  Canada,  too, 
who  will  again  go  in  for  more  hogs. 

The  great  stampede  away  from  hog 
raising  has  created  a  situation,  which 
is  remarkably  good  for  the  few  knoAv- 
ing  ones  still  with  the  swine.  There 
would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  room  for 
many  more  to  yet  join  in  with  them 
and  share  in  the  good  profits  that  can 
always  be  made  from  properly  handled 
swine,  and  particularly  now.  for  a  few 
years,  while  the  peculiar  present  situa- 
tion continues  in  the  swine  raising  in- 
dustry  of  Canada. 


A  Charmed  Judge. 

"T  am  sorry,  madam,"  said  the  judge, 
addressing  the  convicted  suffragette,  "but 
I  must  commit  you  to  jail  for  ten  days.  If 
you  have  any  requests  to  make  of  the 
Court  before  sentence  is  executed  I  shall 
be  dad  to  hear  them." 

"Oh  no.  Judge,  thank  you."  so  id  the 
lady.  "There  isn't  anything,  except,  per- 
haps, if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  have 
my  maid  committed  to  the  same  jail,  and 
if  you  could  arrange  it  so  as  .to  give  us 
connecting  cells  with  a  bath  it  would  be 
charming  of  you." 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ONLY  l&  TO  3]/2  H.P.,  USE  A 

"Little  Wonder"  Grinder 


It  is  the  IDEAL  GRINDER  for  the  man 
with  a  small  engine,  as  it  does  MORE 
WORK  with  LITTLE  POWER  than 
any  other  Grinder. 

LITTLE  WONDER  '  Grinder,  which 
Gas   Engine. 


"  I  have  a 
1  run  with  a  3  H.P.  Gas  Engine.  I  am  MORE 
THAN  PLEASED  with  it.  I  have  POWER  TO 
SPARE,  and  the  work  is  as  GOOD  AS  ANY  I 
EVER  HAD  DONE.  We  GRIND  FINE  550  LBS. 
of  MIXED,  DIRTY  grain  in  one  hour,  and  400  lbs. 
of  the  same  grain,  but  not  so  fine,  in  an  hour.  We 
chopped  1,050  lbs.  of  the  same  grain  with  one  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Sgd.         W.  J.  LECOCQ. 

Write   NOW  for  any  further  information. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  jONT. 

Medals  and  Diplomas  World's  Fairs,   Chicago  and  Paris. 

Sold  by  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  OF  WELLAND 

77  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  LIMITED,   Western  Agents. 

Winnipeg,    Regina,    Calgary,    Edmonton,    Saskatoon    Lethbridge 


A  PERFECTION  Smokeless  Oil  Heater  gives 
just   that  touch  of  extra  comfort  you   need 
in  very  cold  weather. 


Perfection 

^^^        Smokeless      ^A  ^ 


It  gives  warmth  where  the  ordinary  heat  does  not  go.     It 
chases  the  chill  from  the  breakfast-room  or  bedroom  in  a 
few  minutes.     Carry  it  wherever  you  need  it. 
Light,  easy  to  handle,  clean;  durable,  and  at  the  same  time 
ornamental.     Stock  carried  at  all  chief  points. 

THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  CO,  Limited 


Toronto 

Ottawa 
Halifax 


Vancouver 

Edmonton 

Saskatoon 


For  best  results 

use 
ROYALITE  OIL 
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A  Visit  to  the  Palmist 


By  KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 


THE  palmist's  client  seats  herself  ex- 
pectantly at  a  small  table  opposite  the 
seer.  She  removes  her  "loves,  extends 
her  hand,  and  addresses  the  prophetess. 
Now,  you  must  n't  tell  me  anything 
dreadful!  A  friend  of  mine  came  to 
you,  and  you  frightened  her  so  she  had 
to  go  to  another  to  get  her  mind  cured. 
Yes,  some  kind  of  a  healer.  I  know- 
it  isn't  the  same  thing,  of  course — 
palmistry  and  mind-healing — but  I 
think  one  kind  of  gets  them  mixed  up, 
don't  you?  But  if  you  see  anything 
awful,  you  simply  mustn't  tell  me. 
Now,  I  know  my  life  line  is  short — oh, 
isn't  it?  I  always  thought  it  was.  What 
is  that  weird  long  thing  made  like  a 
snake?  Your  pointer?  How  creepy! 
Yes,  I  am  terribly  sensitive.  You  see 
that,  don't  you?  No,  my  family  never 
have  understood  me.  How  strange  that 
you  should  see  that  right  away ! 

No,  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had 
trouble  with  my  throat — not  serious 
trouble.  I've  had  sore  throats.  Oh,  yes, 
of  course  they  might  have  been  serious. 
Yes,  I  did  have  rather  a  severe  illness 
when  I  was  a  child  .  .  .  measles, 
but  I  was  awfully  sick  with  it.  .  .  . 
You  know  how  you  are. 

Is  that  so?  Do  you  really  see  that? 
You  know,  I  have  always  thought  I 
could  write!  You  are  the  second 
palmist  who  has  told  me  that.  A  gentle- 
man told  me  that  once,  too — a  friend  of 
mine.  I  was  mad  at  him,  and  he  told 
me  that  after  he  had  read  my  letter. 

A  talent  for  the  stage?  I  believe  I 
have.  Mamma  always  said  I  could  act. 
I  was  in  an  entertainment  at  our 
church  once.  I  was  an  Italian  princess 
— no,  it  was  a  Greek  goddess — and 
they  said  T  was  fine.  .  .  .  But  they 
say  it's  a  wild  life. 

Oh,  my,  is  that  a  star?  Let  me  look 
at  it.  Does  it  mean  anything  awful? 
Death  from  drowning!     Now,  I  asked 

you  not  to  tell  me  things  like  that 

What's  that — a  square  around  it,  that 
means  it  won't  happen,  after  all?  I'm 
so  relieved !  Yes,  I  am  nervous — do  all 
those  little  lines  mean  that?  T  think 
all  sensitive  people  are,  don't  you? 

The  artistic  temperament?  Have  I, 
really?  How  lovely!  I've  read  a  lot 
about  it,  but  I  never  knew7  I  had  it.  A 
great  career  if  I  want  it?  Sometimes 
I've  thought  I'd  like  a  career,  but  they 
say  you're  not  so  womanly  when  you 
live  in  the  public  eye,  as  they  call  it. 

Yes,  I  have  a  voice.  .  .  .  How 
did  you  know  that?  Really,  that  is 
more  than  coincidence !  I  sing  in  the 
volunteer  choir  in  Lent,  and  the  organ- 
ist said  to  me  one  day,  "  Miss  Belle, 


you  certainly  ought  to  have  your  voice 
cultivated!"  But  Mamma  doesn't 
think  it  needs  it. 

Yes,  I  suppose  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
influence  on  other  lives.  Mamma 
always  says  I  am  such  a  strong  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Hypnotic  power!  Do 
you  really  think  so?  How  creepy,  how 
perfectly  weird !  I  should  be  afraid  to 
try  it.  You  give  lessons?  ...  I 
could  develop  my  powers?  But  I  think 
I  should  rather  go  on  the  stage. 

No,  I  don't  suppose  I  have  had  much 
trouble.  I  guess  I  am  sort  of  lucky.  I 
found  that  ring  I  left  in  the  wash-room 
on  the  boat  last  week.  A  journey 
across  water?  You  really  see  that? 
How  lovely!  I  do  hope  it's  Europe, 
but  it  might  just  be  the  Jersey  ferry, 
mightn't  it? 

Attractive  to  the  opposite  sex?  Well, 
I  don't  know.  .  .  .  I've  always 
had  a  pretty  good  time.  Yes,  I  guess  I 
am  rather  cold.  And  fastidious,  yes. 
T  suppose  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  much 
so.  How  much  you  do  know  about 
human  nature,  don't  you!  Yes,  I  am 
fond  of  character  study.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  more  interesting. 

No,  I  haven't  been  married  yet.  You 
can't  always  tell  ardent  attachments 
from  marriage?  No,  I  suppose  not.  I 
can  understand  that.  How  interesting 
it  all  is!  Why,  it's  a  real  art — palmis- 
try— isn't  it?  Oh,  yes,  a  science  too, 
of  course. 

Yes,  there  was  an  affair  about  two 
years  ago,  and  it  is  all  over.  A  dark 
man?  No,  I  wouldn't  call  him  dark 
exactly — he  had  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair.  No,  he  wasn't  a  regular  blond; 
that's  what  you  mean,  1  understand. 
Yes,  he  was  unworthy.  I  told  Mamma 
afterwards  I  didn't  lose  much  when  I 
lost  him.  Do  you  see  anything  about 
another  gentleman,  very  blond,  with 
long  eyelashes?  I  thought  so.  He  is 
marked  on  my  line  of  fate?  Really, 
how  exciting!  And  on  the  heart-line, 
too !     How  mysterious ! 

I'm  to  have  an  eventful  life?  .  .  . 
How  interesting!  As  you  say,  it's  been 
without  great  tragedies  as  yet,  But  I 
am  going  to  have  them—  Now\  I 

told  you  not  to  tell  me But  I  will 

live  them  down?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  sup- 
ptose  you're  right:  it's  better  to  have  a 
full  life  than  an  empty  one.  I've 
always  wanted  a  full  life. 

Deep  love  nature?  Well,  I  guess  I'm 
deeper  than  you  might  think.  Yes, 
T  am  interested  in  that  blond  man. 
You  can  see  that  in  my  hand?  Just 
think  of  that!  It's  lucky  we  aren't  all 
palmists.     Yes,  he  is  afraid  of  me.  I 


guess.  I  am,  as  you  say,  sort  of  stand- 
off. Touchy?  He  does  seem  to  be. 
Yes,  he  is  paying  attention  to  another 
young  lady,  but  I  knew  it  was  all  out  of 
pique,  as  you  say.  I  suppose  I  oughtn't 
to  be  so  cold. 

What  can  I  do  to  bring  him  around? 
It  just  lays  under  my  hand?  .  .  . 
How  mysterious!  Some  small  obstacle 
that  I  must  overcome?  .  .  .  You 
don't  know  what  it  is?  I  ought  to 
know?  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  do.  I 
will  if  I  think?  .  .  .  Then  he 
really  is  my  affinity !  I  always  thought 
so.  One  sort  of  dreads  to  use  that  word 
nowadays,  people  say  such  things !  But 
I  know  what  you  mean.  Yes,  it  is  a 
lovely  thought — so  sort  of  spiritual! 

I'll  be  married  inside  of  two  years? 
Well,  I'm  not  so  terribly  anxious. 

I  certainly  will  come  and  tell  you! 
What  lots  of  things  you  must  know 
about  people. 

That's  all?  Two  dollars?  Well,  I 
am  sure  it's  worth  it.  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  been  more  interested! 


What  Will  I  Do  With  My 
Boy? 

This  problem  is  as  old  as  mankind  and 
the  answers  to  it  are  as  many  as  they  who 
attempt  to  answer.  Having  been  in  inti- 
mate contract  with  such  problems  from  both 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  the 
teacher  for  a  number  of  years,  1  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  a  suggestion,  says  a  writer 
in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

Let  the  boy  go  to  to  some  good  agricul- 
tural college  for  the  winter  courses  for  a 
couple  of  years.  These  courses  last  from 
a  few  weeks  to  three  months  in  the  winter 
and  the  instruction  given  is  all  solid  meat 
with  the  frills  left  out. 

In  these  courses  the  lad  will  associate  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  other  short  course 
students  and  the  instructors,  as  the  short 
course  men  usually  see  very  little  of  the 
regular  college  students.  He  will  get  an 
insight  into  the  better  things  of  farming 
and  life  in  general,  and  this  without  run- 
ning the  slightest  risk  of  having  his  physi- 
cal fibre  softened.  His  work  will  be  even 
harder  than  it  would  be  if  he  stayed  at 
home  doing  chores  during  the  winter,  and 
he  will  come  to  you  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  life  on  the  farm  and  the  possibility  of 
doing  things  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
neighborhood. 

But  this  man  must  not  judge  the  efficacy 
of  a  college  course  by  one  or  two  examples 
of  laziness.  If  our  colleges  are  turning  out 
loafers,  they  are  turning  most  of  them  out 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Can  you 
blame  the  young  man  who  finds  out  that  he 
can  make  as  good  a  living  by  teaching,  or 
writing,  or  selling  goods,  as  he  can  by 
farming',  if  lie  takes  up  a  less  irksome  pur- 
suit? 

The  task  of  the  college  course  is  to  teach 
the  student  how  he  can  do  better  work  in 
the  world,  and  also  how  he  can  make  a  bet- 
ter living  with  the  same  effort,  or  as  good  a 
living  with  less  effort. 
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The  French  Heel 

i  ( 'ontinued  from  page  41.) 

nothing  can  save  us.     But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  that. 

"I  will  keep  out  of  this  on  the  sur- 
face. You  will  be  the  man  before  the 
public.  They  may  connect  us,  but  we 
will  both  deny  it- 

"At  the  same  time  all  the  experienced 
information,  and  knowledge  I  have  will 
be  yours,  and  I  will  arrange  with  my 
bankers  to  keep  you  supplied  with  the 
necessary  funds. 

"You  had  better  open  a  suite  of 
offices  and  get  an  office  force.  I  will 
have  Hopkins  attend  to  that.  Just 
keep  mum;  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  we 
will  put  this  fellow  so  far  under  he 
won't  come  up  again. 

"He  will  have  to  come  to  us,  and 
we  will  show  no  mercy  until  that  evi- 
dence is  in  our  hands. 

"He  has  gone  so  far,  has  risen  so 
high  ,that  he  never  will  let  loose  of  his 
money  if  he  can  help  it.  Rather  than 
lose  it  he  will  give  up  all  that  he  has 
against  Burt." 

The  succeeding  weeks  Lawrence 
found  to  be  the  busiest  of  his  life. 

His  buying  campaign  started  quiet- 
ly, slowly,  as  obscurely  as  possible,  soon 
began  to  attract  attention,  to  be  felt  in 
a  market  that  had  been  steadily  falling. 

The  first  week  in  August  he  doubled 
his  operations,  but  the  price  went  down 
and  down,  pressed  by  the  most  favor- 
able reports  ever  received  from  the 
northwest. 

"Dad,  it  looks  bad,"  Lawrence  said 
to  his  father  one  evening  when  they 
were  holding  their  secret  nightly  con- 
ference. 

"The  bottom  is  going  to  drop  out  of 
things,  and,  as  we  stand  to-day,  with- 
out buying  another  bushel,  we  are  in 
for  a  loss  of  a  little  over  two  millions." 

"We  can  stand  it,  and  a  lot  more," 
said  his  father. 

"Yes,  but  we  are  merely  pouring 
money  into  the  pockets  of  this  fellow 
and  his  crowd.  I  read  in  the  papers 
this  morning  that  Wilson  has  bought  a 
yacht,  the  largest  on  the  lakes;  and  he 
was  quoted  as  saying  that,  after  he  had 
cleaned  up,  he  was  going  down  the 
lakes,  on  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
around  to  the  gulf." 

"The  game  is  not  played  yet,  boy.  I 
have  every  faith  in  my  information 
bureau,  and  I  know  the  crop  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  what  they  think. 

"Besides,  this  fellow  is  due  for  a  fall, 
and  I  have  a  hunch  that  it  is  coming 
soon." 

Despite  his  father's  optimism,  Law- 
rence became  more  discouraged. 

He  could  not  pin  his  father  down 
to  better  reasons  for  his  belief  than  a 
"hunch"  that  "things  had  to  turn." 


Farm  Gates 


Get  rid  of  old,  heavy,  back-breaking  Gates.  Replace  them  with  "Clay" 

Steel   Gates.     They  save   time   in  handling,  hold  your  stock   in   or  out, 

never    need    re-hanging,    swing    over    snow  in    winter.      30,000    "Clay" 
Gates   were   sold   in   1912. 


CLAY  GATES 


THE     BEST 
GATES  MADE 


differ    from    other    Gates    which    at    first    glance    may    look    the    same. 

Clay    Gates    are    made    of    high    carbon    steel    tubing— not    gas    pipe — of 

extra  large  diameter.     They  will  not  bend  or  break,   and  will  positively  ^3 

keep    back    breachy    stock;    hogs    cannot   shove   under    them.  ""      _  M                                    _. 

,.,..-    .,_,     „    _    .                 _  Clay  Gates  raise  as  shown.     They  can  t  sag,  bend, 

Send   for  descriptive   circular   and   price   list  of      Clay      Gates.     A    Gate  break,  burn,  blow-down  or  rot.  Are  fully  guaranteed, 

for  every   purpose.     One   or  a  dozen   sent   for  SO  days'   free  trial.  Last  a  lifetime. 

The  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Limited,  39  Morris  Street,  Guelph,  Ont. 


4  h.p.  horizontal  engine,  skidded.  Suitable 
for  light  work  such  as  grinding,  shelling, 
shearing,  running  the  separator,  churn,  etc. 


35  cents 
r  repairs 


fo 


"The  4  h.p.  Jack  of  all  Trades  engine  bought  of  you 
3  years  ago  is  still  giving  good  satisfaction.  So  far  I 
have  had  to  pay  only  35  cents  for  repairs." — A.  Cam- 
eron Hay,  Dufferin,  Ont. 

The  initial  cost  of 

Farm  Engines 

(  Will  run  on  cheap  fuels) 
may  be  a  little  greater  than  some  engines  you  know  of,  but  when 
the  expense  of  upkeep  is  added  to  the  purchase  price — this  con- 
stitutes the  real  cost — a  Fairbanks-Morse  Farm  Engine  is  the  most 
inexpensive  you  can  buy. 

Fairbanks- Morse  Farm  Engines  are  constructed  for  farm.  use. 
They  are  built  to  bear  the  brunt  of  many  labors.  Easy  to  operate, 
simply  and  durably  made,  reliable  at  all  times.  Any  size  from  1 
to  200  h.p.  Equipped  with  Bosch  magnetos.  Will  run  on  gaso- 
line, kerosene  or  low  grade 
distillate,  the  cost  of  the 
last  being  less  than  one- 
fourth  that  cf  gasoline. 

The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 

Limited 

Montreal 


Send  for  this 
booklet — 
"49  Uses  for  a 
Farm  Engine." 
His  fall  of 
valuable  infor- 
mation for  the 
farmer,  and  is 
free.     Fill  in 
the  coupon 
and  mail  now. 
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Use  Your  Chore  Days 
To  Make  Money 


With  the  FAMOUS  LITTLE  WETTLAUFER  No.  0  MIXER  you 
can  use  the  chore  days  to  earn  money  or  to  do  your  own  concrete 
work  at  a  low  cost  and  doubled  capacity. 

By  doing  concrete  work  for  your  neighbors  you  can  pay  for  this 
machine  on  one  decent  size  .iob,  or  earn  money  by  lending  the  ma- 
chine out  when  not  required  for  your  own  use. 

The  Famous  Little 
Wettlauffer  No.  O  Mixer 

will  save  dollars  in  labor.  It  mixes  quickly,  thoroughly  and  makes 
a  concrete  that  is  better  and  more  durable  than  that  mixed  by  hand 
this  has  been  proven  by  government  test. 

With  it  you  can  do  all  your  concrete  work — Brick,  Block,  Barn 
Floors,  Foundations  and  Silo  Building — it  pays  to  use  the  "Wett- 
lauffer." 

It  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to  get  our  booklet  which  explains 
the  uses  and  advantages  of  the  Famous  Wettlauffer  Mixer. — SENT 
FREE. 


WRITE  TO  FARMER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Wettlauffer  Bros. 

178  Spadina  Ave., 
TORONTO,   ONT. 


GAS  ENGINES  AND  GAS  PRODUCERS 

By  LIONEL  S.  MARKS,  SB.,  M.M.E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Harvard  University,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  Samuel  S.  Wyer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  American  Society  of  Engineers,  American 
Institute   of  Mining   Engineers,   Author   of  "Gas-Producers   and   Producer   Gas." 

1G0  pp.,  90  illus.  Cloth  binding.  Embodying  the  latest  information  in  this  rapidly  developing 
field.  Of  immense  practical  value  to  all  Engineers,  Machinists,  Automobilists,  Power-Boat  Owners 
or  Managers,  etc. — in  fact,  all  interested  in  efficient  and  economical  power  production.     Price  $1.00. 

Technical   Book   Department 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

141    University   Avenue,   TORONTO,   ONT. 


On  the  other  hand,  his  father  advised 
heavier  buying. 

"But,  dad,"  objected  Lawrence,  "the 
crop  reports  are  sending  the  price  lower 
and  lower.  There  is  no  telling  where 
they  will  land." 

"Well,  we  can  pay  for  it,  and  a  lot 
more.    Better  do  as  I  say." 

And  the  next  day  when  reports  were 
received  of  greatly  increased  acreage  in 
Argentina,  when  it  was  learned  that 
Russia  was  digging  old  cradles  and 
reapers  from  forgotten  corners  to  han- 
dle its  immense  crop,  prices  took  a  tum- 
ble that  placed  the  Willson  obligations 
close  to  five  million  dollars. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  success  of  the  Wilson  crowd  and 
the  abnormally  low  price  of  the  world's 
greatest  foodstuff  began  to  attract  news- 
paper attention  to  Lawrence. 

So  quietly  had  he  been  at  work  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  August  that  his  identity  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  operations  became  known. 

Denials  by  himself  and  his  father 
that  they  were  related,  or  connected  in 
a  business  way,  enveloped  the  man  in 
mystery. 

He  was  snapped  on  the  street  by 
newspaper  photographers,  and  his  pic- 
ture was  printed  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Who  he  was,  where  he  came  from,  no 
one  knew,  and  every  one  wondered. 

His  presence  of  only  five  weeks  on 
La  Salle  StTeet  and  his  refusal  to  talk 
with  any  one  led  to  all  sorts  of  stories. 

Many  declared  they  believed  he  was 
only  a  figurehead  for  big  eastern  in- 
terests, for  where  else  could  he  get  such 
large  sums  as  he  had  deposited  with 
his  brokers? 

Others,  noting  the  tanned  face  and 
hands,  still  rough  from  exposure,  shout- 
ed loudly  that  he  was  a  returned  Klon- 
dike king,  come  to  have  a  little  fling 
with  his  easily  acquired  gold. 

Newspapers  took  him  up  and  devoted 
special  Sunday  stories  to  him,  wondrous 
tales  of  his  adventures  in  the  frozen 
north. 

"A  Jack  London  hero  in  real  life',' 
one  paper  called  him. 

Another  journal,  guessing  more  ac- 
curately than  it  knew,  declared  that  he 
was  a  son  of  William  W.  Willson ;  that 
they  had  been  estranged,  and  that,  with 
a  fortune  gained  in  Alaskan  gold  fields, 
the  young  man  had  returned  to  attack 
his  father  through  the  market. 

This  paper  pictured  the  elder  Will- 
son  raking  from  under  the  wheat-pit 
the  golden  nuggets  that  the  son  was 
•^hoveling  in  from  Klondike. 

Most  of  the  papers  declared,  however, 
that  the  elder  Willson  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  market  and  played  it  up  as 
a  battle  between  William  W.  Wilson 
find  Lawrence. 

"Single-L"  and  "Double-L"  became 
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the  popular  designation  for  the  warring 
giants  in  wheat. 

Lawrence  soon  found  that  the  public- 
ity in  itself  not  only  was  annoying,  but 
that  it  opened  new  sources  of  annoy- 
ance. 

Preachers  inveighed  against  his 
gambling,  his  wanton  waste. 

Beggars  wrote  letters  and  called  at  his 
offices,  believing  that  one  who  could 
risk  millions  could  easily  give  dollars. 

Charitable  institutions  sent  represen- 
tatives, imploring  him  to  cease  his  oper- 
ations and  place  his  money  where  it 
would  accomplish  something  for  the 
good  of  humanity. 

Stories  were  printed  of  wild  extrava- 
gances. These  brought  him  into  the 
prayers  of  preachers  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  was  held  up  to  the 
youth  of  the  land  as  an  example  of 
profligacy. 

But  the  steady  dropping  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  reaching  of  the  six-million 
mark  in  the  obligations  of  his  father, 
drew  Lawrence's  entire  attention  to  the 
market. 

One  night  at  their  conference  he 
openly  rebelled. 

"Wait  a  day  or  two,"  his  father  said. 
"This  can't  go  on  forever.  I  learned 
to-day  that  this  'Single-L,'  as  the  papers 
call  him,  and  his  crowd,  have  covered 
practically  all  our  bets." 

"Yes,"  said  Lawrence,  "they  are  so 
confident  that  he  and  several  friends  left 
tonight  on  his  yacht  for  a  cruise  up  the 
lake. 

"A  man  told  me  this  morning  that  it 
took  two  drays  to  get  the  champagne 
on  board.  I  wish  we  could  hit  them 
while  they  are  away." 

The  next  day  high  winds,  hail,  cloud- 
bursts, and  unseasonable  cold  swept 
down  upon  the  Northwest  and  devast- 
ated the  wheat-growing  States  and  prov- 
inces of  Canada. 

Every  one  remembers  that  memor- 
able fall.  Wheat  jumped  at  a  bound 
to  record  figures. 

The  scene  in  the  pit  was  unrivaled  in 
the  history  of  Chicago.  Fortunes  were 
made  and  unmade  by  the  tick  of  a  tele- 
graph-key. 

Many  believed  the  first  reports  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  the  price  would 
tumble  when  the  excitement  abated. 
But  investigation  and  later  reports  only 
served  to  send  prices  higher. 

The  storm  had  been  more  thorough 
than  at  first  reported,  and,  closely  fol- 
lowing, came  the  news  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  of  so  mighty  an  uprising  of 
the  people  that  crops  were  left  rotting 
in  the  fields  while  the  people  flocked 
to  the  defense  of  their  liberty. 

If  Lawrence  had  thought  that  "Sin- 
gle-L"  departed  on  his  pleasure-trip, 
leaving  his  operations  in  the  hands  of 
subordinates,  the  young  man  was  mis- 
taken. 

News  of  the  crisis  was  sent  to    the 


Gilbert  Hess 

Doctor  ol  Medicine 

Doctor  Veterinary 

Science 


Hens  can't 
lay  eggs 


and  grow  feathers  at  the  same  time 

Feather  f*rowine  saps  all  the  nutrition  of  a  hen's  ration.  That's  why  hens  practically  stop 
laying-  esjgs  when  moulting  starts.  Given  their  own  time  to  moult,  hens  take  about  100  days 
within  which  to  shed  the  old  feathers  and  grow  new  ones.  But  that  hits  your  pocketbook  hard, 
because  egg  prices  are  away  up  high  in  October,  November  and  December.  Change  your 
methods  to  mine.  I  force  my  hens  to  moult  early  in  fall,  make  them  moult  quickly  and  get  them 
back  laying  again  before  winter  sets  in.    To  do  this  I  rely  absolutely  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

Shortens  Moulting  Period — Makes  Them  Lay 

My  hens  get  this  bracing  poultry  tonic  all  year  round,  so  that  when  moulting  time  comes  along  they  are  fit  to 
stand  the  severe  strain.  Just  before  moulting  commences  1  conline  the  birds  for  about  a  week  and  put  them 
on  half  rations  to  reduce  the  fat.  This  dries  up  the  quills  right  to  the  ends  and  it  only  takes  an  increase  in  pro- 
tein and  fatty  rations  to  make  new  feathers  and  force  out  the  old  ones.  Back  they  go  then  on  Pan-a-ce-a— 
this  tones  up  the  egg  organs  and  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle  and  compels  each  hen  to  lay  regularly- 
just  when  eggs  are  at  their  highest  price. 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic— it  makes  poultry  healthy,  makes  hens  lay,  helps  chicks  grow  and  shortens  moulting 
period.  The  result  of  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  cf  veterinary  science  and  suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser.  Ingredients  printed  on  every  package  and  certified  to  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and 
Medical  Colleges.  Read  this  morim-back  guarantee.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer  and 
feed  it  according  to  directions.  Hit  does  not  do  as  I  claim— if  it  does  not  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  I  have 
authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money,  lj  lbs.  35c;  5  lbs.  85c;  25-lb.  pail  $3.50  (duty  paid).  Guaranteed. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers.     Send  2c  stamp  for  my  brand-new  poultry  book— it 's  a  stunner. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Taken  off  pasture,  put  on  dry  feed  and  closely 
confined,  your  stock  are  apt  to  get  out  of  fix  dur- 
ing winter.  Some  are  liable  to  get  constipated, 
dropsical  swellings,  stocky  legs,  but,  most  com- 
mon and  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  especially 
among  hogs  is  worms— worms.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  keep  your  stock  toned  up,  enrich 
their  blood,  keep  their  bowels  regular  and  will 
rids  them  of  worms.  25-lb.  pail  $2.25  ;  100-lb. 
sack  $7.00.  Smaller  packages  in  proportion 
(duty  paid). 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  Dee  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust 
the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  in  the  dust  bath, 
the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rosebushes,  etc.  Comes 
in  handy  sifting-top  cans,  1  lb.  35c;  3  lbs.  85c 
(duty  paid).    1  guarantee  it. 


\y2    H.P.  Engine   with    Atf 
;  Gear  Drive  Pump   Jack 

Get  the  "London"  Pumping 
Outfit  and  pump  your  water  as 
you  want  it.  Noiseless, 
Clean,  Compact.  Easily 
attacked  or  discon- 
nected. Nn  belts  to 
trouble  by  slipping  and  be 
destroyed  by  the  u  i  ithei 
or  water. 

Write    for    Illustrated 
^Catalogue  No.  FN. 

London   Gas  Power  Co.,  Ltd 

London. Canada 


WARRINER 


STANCHION 


"  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

■was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
\\':min.T  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,"  writes  M  r.  Everett 
(Inns,  lu-rnardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Kree. 

WALLACE  ILCRI'MR.  F&,For««tvlMe,Oonn.,U.8.A. 
Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 

State  In  Inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English. 
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Linabestos  is  made  of  Asbestos  Fibre  and 
Portland  Cement,  in  stiff,  solid  sheets  3-16 
inch  thick,  42  inches  wide,  and  either  48  or 
96  inches  long.  It  is  pinkish-grey  in  color, 
can  be  readily  cut  with  saw  and  chisel,  and 
nailed   directly   to   the   studding. 

Linabestos  is  usually  panelled  with  strips 
of  the  same  material,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 


Fireproof    Walls 
and  Ceilings 

This  view,  taken  in  the  office  of 
Wm.  Rutherford  &  Son  Co.,  Ltd.,  one 
of  Montreal's  leading  lumber  dealers, 
shows  an  attractive  and  absolutely 
fire-proof  interior  finish  of 

LINABESTOS 

Building  Board 

tion,  or  covered  with  a  thin  skim  coat  of 
plaster.  It  makes  walls  and  ceilings  that 
are  not  only  fireproof  but  also  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  easily  decorated  and 
practically  everlasting. 

Write  for  Folder  No.  11  ,giving  full  par- 
ticulars about  this  new  and  better  Building 
Board. 


ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Address  :    E.  T.  Bank  Building,  263   St.  James  Street 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q.  - 


Montreal 
(near  Montre     a 
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ROSS  280 

Wfx^  <±-  \&  A  yrt=5=s»  /Solid  sharp 

(■3-#^ltft  fAji2Inch      r\       The   diagrams    show    how   the  point  bullet 

rrjL M.I, %>%T      '"f  ""Pine""f  1      •-S(l   ""'',1   sharP   Point   llllll('t   pierces  80 

\y^-~s^  inches   of   fine   Canadian    pine 

ROSS  Copper  tube  bullet  and  emerges  practically  intact, 
whereas  the  .280  Ross  Sporting  Copper  tube,  bullet,  patented,  goes 
through  only  12  inches,  smashing  a  great  hole  in  the  wood.  This  explains  the 
tremendous  shock  of  the  .280  Sporting  Cartridge,  with  copper  tube  bullet — 
(patented)  and  is  the  reason  why  your  quarry  falls  if  fairly  hit  with  this  bullet. 
The  Ross  High  Velocity  Rifle  increases  your  chances  of  a  successful  hunt. 

The  Ross  High  Velocity  .280  sells  at  $55.00;  Ross  Sporting  Cartridge  with 
copper  tube  bullet,  patented,  at  $7 .  50  per  100,  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  to 


ROSS  RIFLE  CO. 


QUEBEC,  CANADA 


A  Book  by  Andrew  Carnegie  which  you  should  read 
JAMES  WATT,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE 

The  author,  as  a  practical  engineer,  possesses  all  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  give  actuality 
to  his  writing,  and  his  book  is  alive  with  enthusiasm  and  appreciation.  He  has  missed  no  point  in  the 
romance  of  Watt's  career,  with  its  many  thrilling  episodes  and  its  studies  of  human  nature  revealed  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Mr.  Carnegie  may  not  point  out  how  to  become  a  millionaire,  but  he  certainh  si  t^ 
forth  considerations  which  may  help  to  influence  many  a  'working  man  to  improve  this  position. 
164  pages.     Cloth  bound.     Price  $1.00.     Postpaidjon  receipt  of'price.  --1 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT  ~j|    «• 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITEDJS  ^ 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  •  -J2 


yacht  by  wireless,  and  the  craft  imme- 
diately put  in  at  Marinette,  whence  a 
special  train  hurried  Wilson  and  his 
crowd  to  Chicago. 

But  their  efforts  were  as  fruitless  as 
though  they  had  remained  on  the  lake. 

The  second  day  after  his  return  Wil- 
son was  ruined.  He  knew  it,  and  he 
knew  with  whom  he  had  to  settle. 

"Drop  in  and  see  me  before  lunch," 
he  phoned  Lawrence. 

When  the  young  man  knew  who  was 
speaking  his  grip  on  the  receiver  tight- 
ened, his  face  became  pale. 

It  was  the  nearest  to  a  personal  con- 
tact he  had  come  with  this  man,  and 
his  revulsion  made  speech  impossible. 

"We'll  go  down  to  the  club  for 
lunch,"  Wilson  added. 

"No,"  Lawrence  said,  when  he  felt 
that  he  could  control  himself;  "if  you 
wish  to  see  me,  you  can  find  me  here," 
and  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Wilson  was  an- 
nounced.    He  entered  smiling. 

Good  fellowship  and  geniality,  which 
had  won  him  many  friends,  despite 
his  reputation,  manifested  itself  in  word 
and  action. 

"How  are  you,  'Double-L'?"  he 
smiled,  extending  his  hand  and  step- 
ping quickly  to  the  big,  flat-topped 
desk  behind  which  Lawrence  was  sit- 
ting. 

The  younger  man  did  not  take  hi9 
gaze  from  the  other's  face,  did  not  ex- 
tend his  hand,  nor  rise. 

"Sit  down,"  was  all  he  said. 

Wilson's  smile  lessened,  and  he  look- 
ed sharply  at  Lawrence,  endeavoring  to 
detect  what  might  lie  behind  his  man- 
ner. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
use  in  kicking  me  just  because  I  am 
down.  A  little  battle  such  as  we  have 
had  should  not  affect  our  personal  re- 
lations." 

"Where  do  you  stand?"  Lawrence 
asked,  disregarding  the  other's  words. 

"On  my  uppers,"  laughed  Wilson, 
still  endeavoring  to  place  the  interview 
on  a  friendly  footing. 

"If  I  turn  the  screws  the  least  bit, 
you  are  stripped  clean?" 

"I  think  that  expresses  it.  The  great- 
est piece  of  luck  that  ever  happened  has 
made  you  the  greatest  little  fortune- 
wrecker  of  the  age." 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  did  not 
turn  them — did  not  strip  you  clean?" 

Wilson  eyed  the  other  sharply  before 
replying. 

"I'd  say  you  were  an  idiot — and  a 
prince." 

"I'll  let  you  off  on  one  condition, 
and  that  is — " 

"Anything  you  name — " 

"Very  well.  Deliver  to  me  this  after- 
noon every  scrap  of  evidence  you  have 
against  Franklin  Burt,  every  bit  of  it, 
and  agree  to  sign  affidavits  I  have  pre- 
pared,  and   I   will    let    you   off  with 
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enough  to  allow  you  to  maintain  your 
present  position  and  get  a  fresh  start 
in  the  pit." 

"I  don't  believe  I  understand  what 
you  are  driving  at." 

Lawrence  could  contain  himself  no 
longer. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  leaned  far 
over  the  desk,  and  shook  his  clenched 
fist  in  the  face  of  the  other. 

His  eyes  blazed,  his  face  was  con- 
torted with  passion. 

"You  contemptible,  blackmailing 
cur!"  came  from  between  his  clenched 
teeth.  "I  ought  to  wring  you  dry  and 
throw  you  on  the  scrap-heap,  and  then 
take  you  out  and  give  you  the  worst 
beating  any  man  ever  had. 

"I  ought  to  show  you  up  for  what 
you  are,  to  make  it  so  hot  for  you  that 
no  place  where  a  white  man  lives  will 
be  safe  for  you. 

"And,  if  you  even  so  much  as  dare 
to  evade  doing  what  I  say  you  have 
got  to  do,  I  will  give  you  the  worst 
man-handling  any  one  ever  received, 
in  addition  to  making  this  country  too 
hot  for  you. 

"Now,"  he  resumed  after  he  had  sat 
down,  "bring  that  evidence  this  after- 
noon. All  of  it,  and  a  complete  state- 
ment of  where  you  stand  in  the  mar- 
ket." 

"So  that's  Burt's  game.  I  thought 
from  the  first  that  you  were  not  playing 
this  alone,  but  I  never  suspected  that 
old  weakknees  had  the  nerve  to  at- 
tempt anything  like  this." 

"Mr.  Burt  knows  nothing  of  this," 
said  Lawrence.  "Will  you  be  here  this 
afternoon?" 

"You  have  a  good  pinch  on  the  short 
hair,  'Double-L'  and  I  guess  you  win. 
But  there  is  this.  The  papers  you  wish 
are  on  my  yacht,  up  Lake  Michigan. 
I  expect  her  in  to-night  or  early  to- 
morrow morning.  I  can't  deliver  them 
before.  Say  we  meet  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock." 

Lawrence  did  not  believe  this,  and 
he  searched  the  other's  eyes. 

"I'm  telling  the  truth,"  declared  Wil- 
son. "I  never  have  let  those  papers 
out  of  my  reach  before.  I  generally 
take  them  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

"I  was  not  going  to  let  anything  slip. 
When  I  got  the  news  of  the  little  flurry 
we  have  had  I  left  the  boat  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  forgot  the  stuff.  I  can't 
deliver  it  before  to-morrow." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  can't  do  any  dam- 
age in  the  mean  time,"  said  Lawrence. 
"But,"  and  his  voice  rose,  "if  they  are 
not  here  at  ten  to-morrow  I  tack  your 
hide  on  the  wall.    Is  that  plain?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  the  other  as  he 
started  for  the  door.  Turning,  with  hi9 
hand  on  the  knob,  he  looked  at  the 
young  fellow  behind  the  desk. 


The  Barn  of  To-day  is  Sanitary 

IT  is  clean,  airy  and  com- 
fortable.   Under  modern 
conditions    cows   give    more 
milk  and  are  more  profitable. 
The  best  barns  are  equipped  with  Louden 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers, 
which  cost  no  more  than  poorer  makes.    Prices 
within  reach  of  everyone. 

LOUDEN 

Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions  ^^J 


are  made  of  light,  strong  tubular  steel  with 
malleable  iron  fittings.  The  stalls,  bull  pens, 
and  calf  pens  allow  the  animals  plenty  of  air 
and  light,  and   promote  cleanly  conditions. 


The  stanchion  is  the  simplest,  strongest 
and  most  comfortable  cow  stanchion  possible. 
Has  positive  latch,  easily  and  quickly  opera- 
ted but  perfectly  secure. 


Our  Barn  Architect  ■will  prepare  FREE  Plans.       Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


LOUDEN    MACHINERY    CO. 
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What  We  Claim   for  the  Aylmer  Double 

Cylinder  Double  Acting 
Force  Pump 

By  working  the  cylinder  instead  of  the  plunger  we  have  the  most  power- 
ful Force  Pump  ever  placed  on  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

FIRST. — There  is  no  packing-box  to  cause  friction  and  leakage,  thereby 
stopping   the  force   of  the  water. 

SECOND. — There  are  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  causes  a  steady 
solid  forced  stream,  and  thereby  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water. 

THIRD. — The  water  does  not  settle  back  on  the  valves  between  strokes, 
being  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  by  the  use  of  cocks  the  water  can  be 
delivered  at  different  points  from  the  same  pump. 

FOURTH. — By  having  a  vent  four  feet  below  the  platform  so  as  to  let 
the  water  out  of  the  stand,  and  by  placing  the  cylinders  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe,  they  are  perfectly  balanced,  and 
are  always  primed  and  a  positive  anti-freezing  pump. 

FIFTH. — By  attaching  a  windmill  to  one  cylinder,  the  other  one  is  free 
to  be  worked  by  hand  without  detaching  the  mill,  thereby  giving  the  advant- 
age of  two  single,  or  one  double  acting  pump,  as  the  cylinders  are  independent 
of  each  other. 

SIXTH. — With  one  of  these  pumps  in  your  well  or  cistern,  you  have  a  home 
fire  engine,  as  they  can  be  made  ready  in  one  minute  by  a  simple  attachment  for  connecting  a 
hose,    to   throw    a   continuous   stream    of   water. 

The  working  rods  can  be  shifted  on  the  handle  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  partv  operating 
pump,  so  that  women  or  children  can  easily  work  them,  and  the  rods  being  outside,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  pipe  is  secured.  The  handles  are  well  set  up,  so  that  the  natural  bend  of  the 
elbow  gives  all  the  stroke  required,  and  they  are  without  doubt  the  most  durable  and  easy 
working   pumps   on   the  market. 

Easy  Working — Always  Primed — Never  Freezes. 
In  case   of  fire   has  no   equal.     Ask  for  descriptive   catalogue   and    price   list. 

Manufactured  only  by  . 

THE  AYLMER  PUMP  &  SCALE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

AYLMER,  ONTARIO 


Two  "Money  Saving "  Machines 

The  shrewd  farmer  realizes  the  necessity  of 
feeding  his  stock  on  thoroughly  crushed  grain  to 
keep  the  animals  iu   perfect  condition. 

KEEP    EXPENSES    DOWN. 

The  "Champion"  makes  a  big  saving  for  you. 
It  works  thoroughly,  and  makes  your  feed  go 
much  further.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  very 
easy  to  operate  and  gives  long  satisfactory  serv- 
ice,  and   cuts   your  feed   expenses   almost    In    half. 

Also    Champion    feed    grinder    made    embodying 
the  same  durable  and   satisfactory   qualities. 
SOLD    BY    INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    CO. 

..-     .  •   «_4.  *.■  •  ^I'l'il      to-cla.\       lor      ciitnlui;      c   \  [,  1:1  i  II  illg      llic      iiciiin 

_   .    _       ,  advantages  of  these   machines. 

Oat  Crusher. 

Write  direct  to  any  branch  of  the  International   Harvester  Co. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


Joliette,  Quebec 


Feed   Grinder. 


This  story  will  be  concluded  in  the  Novem 
ber   issue    of    this    magazine. 


POULTRY     OF    ALL    KINDS 
IF  OF  QUALITY 

Will  pay  shippers  if  sent  to 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY 

39  BONSECOUR  STREET  -  MONTREAL 

Prompt  Returns.     No  Commission. 


We  buy  outright  in  any  quantities 

rOATS,  PEAS,  BEANS,  ETC. 

TURGEON  &  GOURDEAU 

Largest  Grain  and  Provision  Brokers  on  the  Spot 
QUEBEC.  CANADA 
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Thousands  of  Farmers 

will  welcome  the  introduction  to  Canada 
of  Tippers  Cows  Relief — the  remedy 
which  saves  pounds — the  remedy  which 
quickly  cures  Chapoed  or  Sore  Teats, 
Caked  Bag,  Garget,  Inflamed  Udders,  in 
cows  and  ewes,  Swollen  and  Rhuematic 
Joints.  It  is  a  soothing,  healing  and 
penetrating,  antiseptic;  and  its  use  in- 
creases the  milk  flow  by  keeping  the 
udder  in  perfect  condition. 

TIPPERS 

COWS 
RELIEF 

Sold  in  four  sizes: — Sample  tin  50  cents. 
No.  2,  $1.50;  No.  3,  $3.00;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

Any  size  delivered  to  any  Post  Office  in  Canada  on 
receipt  of  price.     Buying  Agen  s  wanted  in  all  parts. 

B.    C.    TIPPER    &.    SON, 

(Successors  to  Kincanitons,  Ltd.) 

The   Veterinary   Chemical   Works. 

BIRMINGHAM,    ENGLAND. 

BUYING  AGENTS  WANTED. 

PROOF   FROM  A   SHROPSHIRE  FARMER. 

"Send  by  first  passenger  Iran  a  large  tin  of  Cows 
Relief  for  M;irn«>itis.  I  never  knew  the  remedy  to  fail 
whjn  use  I  in  time  and  at  ihe  O-itset  of  the  disease." 


PUMPS    WATER 

Dayjand  Night 

Automatically 

Low  in  first  cost,  easy 
to  Install,  no  expense  to 
operate,  any  capacity  de- 
sired for  Country  Homes, 
Farms,  Dairies,  Gar- 
dens, Irrigation  and 
lawns. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

Raise   water  25   feet   for 
Satisfaction    Guaranteed. 
Ifthere's  a  stream,  spring. 
pond  or  flowing  artesian  well    within    a    mile 
WHITE   FOR  GENERAL,   PLANS  AND   BOOK. 

BIFE  ENGINE  CO.,        2135  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York  Lit, 


every  foot   of  fall. 
Over    10.000    in  use. 


Bv  GRASMERE 


Although,  as  Tennyson  has  so  beautifully  .said,  "Unmatched  this 
beach  shall  gather  brown,  this  maple  burn  itself  away,"  yet  with  the 
advent  of  autumn  and  winter  the  Canadian  fields,  mountain  side,  and 
river  bank  carry  with  them  a  charm  to  the  farmer  greater  than  he  realizes. 
Take  away  from  him  all  this  beauty  of  nature  and  he  would  be  poor 
indeed.  The  common  chores  of  life  which  seem  to  crowd  themselves 
so  fast  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  farm,  are  shorn  of  their  common- 
place by  these  dying  colors  of  the  vegetable  world.  To  the  enterprising 
farmer  one  season  is  as  important  as  another  and  while  the  feelings  stim- 
uli! led  by  the  environment  may  be  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
spring,  still  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  work  that  is  at  hand,  to 
the  ingathering  of  crops,  to  the  taking  care  of  roots,  to  the  marketing  of 
apples,  to  ihe  preparation  of  the  winter  stores,  or  to  the  renewing  of 
the  stables,  demands  all  the  talents  of  orderliness,  punctuality,  and  fore- 
sightedness.  That  farmer  makes  the  best  success  of  his  work  who  gets  his 
information  from  every  sourci .  throws  out  the  bad,  accepts  the  good,  mid 
despises  none. 


SILO  FILLING. 

MANY  silos  will  bo  tilled  this  month.  Often 
where  there  is  only  one  corn  harvester  in 
the  neighborhood  and  where  the  farmer 
has  to  depend  on  a  travelling  engine  and 
ensilage  chopper  the  sheaves  of  corn  have 
to  lie  on  the  ground  for  some  times  as  long 
a-  two  weeks.  It  happens  in  many  eases 
thai  rains  take  place  during  this  time  ami 
much  of  i  lie  soil  spatters  up  on  the  leaves 
and  stalks  "!'  the  corn.  In  sandy  soil 
especially  is  this  objectionable.  Careful 
amusements  should  be  made  to  see  thai 

i    i-    not    rut    until    nearly   the  time    v 

the  machine  is  expected  at  the  barn.  In  til- 
ling the  silo  it  is  well  to  have  it  tramped 
in  thoroughly  and  if  it  is  very  dry  to 
a  spray  of  water  playing  over  the  corn. 
Where  the  farmer  has  his  own  gasoline  en- 
gine and  cutter  a  considerably  larger  quan- 


tity   can    be   added    to   the   silo  after   it   is 
settled. 

The  advantages  of  the  silo  are  too  great 
to  the  farmer  of  to-day  to  be  overlooked 
by  anyone.  There  are  several  good  makes 
of  wooden  silos  on  the  market  that  are 
easily  put  up,  besides  the  stone  and  cement 
silos  which  air  used  so  much  now.  The 
man  who  used  the  silo  for  last  summer's 
feeding  ha-  learned  its  advantages  during 
the  dry  season,  for  with  the  flies  ami  poor 
pasture  the  milkman  and  the  cattle  feeder 
nave  lost   considerable. 

Among  the  Poultry. 

Thoroughly  clean  nut  and  disinfect  the 
poultry  houses  during  I  his  month.  Use 
plenty  of  coal  oil  and  crude  carbolic  acid 
after  the  cleaning  is  done  and  there  will 
be  very  little  trouble  from  insect  pests  for 
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some  time.  Provide  a  good  dust  bath  for 
the  bens  during  the  winter.  Use  a  road 
dust,  sand  and  ashes.  If  powdered  char- 
coal is  added  to  this  it  will  do  no  harm. 
Old  bens  should  be  all  disposed  of  this 
month.  They  bring-  good  prices  and  their 
places  can  be  better  occupied  by  young  pul- 
lets. Many  a  farmer  is  wise  enough  to  sell 
off  his  old  hens  and  buy  up  some  of  the 
neighbors'  pullets  before  they  go  to  the 
market. 

Don't  keep  a  sick  hen  in  the  flock.  It 
is  better  to  get  rid  of  her  at  once  before 
she  spreads  the  disease  to  the  others.  If 
the  hen  house  has  not  enough  windows  to 
admit  floods  of  sunlight  put  in  the  extra 
ones  now.  If  you  have  no  ventilation  in 
the  hen  house  use  a  light  canvas  cloth 
over  the  windows  instead  of  glass  and  if 
there  is  no  draft  the  hens  will  do  a  lot  bet- 
ter during  the  winter  even  if  it  is  cold. 

A  little  corn  given  to  the  geese  two 
weeks  before  market  time  will  tit  them  in 
good  shape.  The  breeding  geese  for  the 
winter  will  require  very  little  attention  be- 
yond an  ear  of  corn  and  possibly  a  few 
roots. 


A  dwarf  pear  tree  in  the  garen  of  iTr.  "Welsh, 
Kincardine,  Ontario. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  in  past  years  to  specia- 
lize in  some  breed  of  fowl  have  made  con- 
siderable money  in  selling  eggs.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  use  a  small  carton  for 
shipping  them.  On  these  the  advertising 
of  your  farm  can  be  placed  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  money  will  come  in  with 
such  little  trouble. 

Ducks  and  turkeys  will  be  marketed  in 
a  great  many  places  about  Thanksgiving 
time  but  others  will  probably  find  a  bet- 
ter market  towards  Christmas  time.  Con- 
sult the  Agricultural  College  for  the  best 
means  of  marketing  dressed  fowl. 

Fall  Plowing  Counts. 

The  man  who  allows  his  plow  to  lie  idle 
in  the  month  of  October  is  cutting  his  next 
year's  returns  by  a  big  percentage.  The 
past  few  months  have  been  ideal  for  the 
killing  of  weeds.  The  early  harvest  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  teams  to  be  more 
jon  the  land  and  many  farmers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  time  to  get  their  stubbles 
jind  sod  lands  turned  over.  Of  course  the 
[dry  weather  has  hindered  operation  to  some 
extent  on  heavy  clay  lands.  It  is  notice- 
able in  many  sections  of  the  West  thai 
prairie  farmers  are  getting  their  lands 
turned  uver  in  the  fall.  In  many  sections 
'f  Ontario  the  amount  of  plowing  that  is 
lone  i>  considerably  larger  than  usual. 
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Roofing  That  Stands 
the  Test 

Driving  coal-gas  and  smoke  from  locomotives 
•within — driving  rain,  snow  and  wind  from  the 
elements  without,  test  a  roof  as  does  no  other 
single  use. 

For  this  reason  railroads  choose  their  roofing  material  only  after  making  most  rigid  tests.  Of 
all  roofings,  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  stands  this  two-fold  attack  the  best.  That's  why  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  other  railroads  endorse  and  choose  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  to  cover 
their  train  sheds. 

If  it's  economy  for  great  Railway  Systems  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  use  NEPONSET 
Paroid — isn't  it  economy  for  you  to  use  NEPONSET  Paroid  on  your  barns,  your  stables,  your  ice 
houses,  your  farm  buildings? 

Costs  little  to  buy.     Anyone  can  lay  it.     Made  in  Canada. 

NEPONSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofint:  are  a 
fire  protection,  leak -proof 
and  long  lived.  Any  one  can 
laythem.  NEPONSET  Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  ornamental  roof- 
ing for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colon. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  heat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architects,  engi- 
neers and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board 
is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster:  comes  in  sheets  32 
i  nches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 
quires no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build  ?     Write  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  you  are 
interested.     Send  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON  g*  844   Heintzman   Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

IF.  W.  BIRD  &  SON] 


Montreal 


St.  John,  N.B. 


Winnipeg 


ancouver 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and 
swine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.     Technical  Book  Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 
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Big  Money  Prizes 

$700  for  One  Prize 


$700  will  be  given  for  one  prize  alone.  This  may 
be  for  you.  Other  prizes  from  $500  downward 
will  be  awarded.  An  aggregate  of  prizes  amounting 
to  Thousands  of  Dollars  will  be  given  away  at  the 


Fourth  Annual 

TORONTO 
FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

AND 

Third   Annual    Exhibition    of    the    Union 
Stock  Yards  Poultry  Breeders'  Association 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
TORONTO 

SATURDAY  and  MONDAY 
December  6th  to  8th,  1913 

Write  for  Premium  List  and  full  particulars. 
Entries  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  Nov.  22nd,   1913. 


Address  all  correspondence  to 

C.  F.  Topping,  Sec'y,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto 


Where  the  draining  of  the  fields  is  done 
by  surface  ditches  it  is  well  to  plow  in 
very  small  lands,  and  to  see  that  the  fur- 
rows are  cleaned  out  before  the  frost 
comes.  Plowing  the  last  time  in  drills  i> 
practised  by  many  good  farmers.  This 
method  allows  the  frost  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  weeds  better  and  exposes  more  sur- 
ace  to  the  action  of  the  winter,  besides  al- 
lowing of  the  better  drying  and  earliei 
sowing   in  the  spring. 

Plowing  matches  will  be  conducted  hi 
so  many  who  will  never  use  these  that  thi; 
ing  the  latter  end  of  the  month  and  up  tf 
snow  time.  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Supt.  ol 
Fairs  in  Ontario,  has  worked  up  consider 
able  enthusiasm  for  these  matches  and  U 
trying  to  revive  the  good  old  art  of  straight 
plowing.  Where  the  steam  outfits  are  used, 
this  of  course  does  not  apply,  but  there  are 
so  many  who  will  never  use  these  that  this 
encouragement  is  a  good  thing. 

Harrowing  the  land  immediately  aftei 
plowing  has  made  a  big  difference  in  the 
succeeding  crop  also.    In  some  cases  it  has 


The    spacious   and   hospitable   farm   residence 
of  Mr.  Alex.  Muir,  of  Searboro.  Out. 

made  as  high  as  five  bushels  difference  in  a 
crop  of  fall  wheat.  The  pulverizing  of  the 
soil  aids  in  the  work  of  the  bacteria  he- 
sides  retaining  the  needed  moisture.  After 
all  there  is  considerable  to  learn  about  the 
art   of  the  plow. 

Inspect  Your  Drains. 

All  drains  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  now.  The  cellar  one  particularly  should 
be  opened.  Remove  all  rubbish  from  the 
streams,  protect  by  a  load  of  stones  or 
logs  those  parts  of  the  banks  that  are  like- 
ly to  be  washed  away  by  the  winter  and 
spring  freshets.  Eavetrough  must  be  doin^ 
good  work  and  all  rubbish  removed  from 
the  cistern.  A  good  cement  outlet  for  that 
main  drain  in  the  field  would  save  a  1" 
i  i  Miible. 

Take  Care  of  the  Roots. 

Mangels  will  be  gathered  this  month  in 
of  Canada.  In  the  East  and  the 
West  thi-  applies  but  in  the  Prairies  these 
roots  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  a  little  care 
any  severe  frosts  occur.  Turnips  will  stand 
teat  deal  of  cold.  In  harvesting  tin- 
roots  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  a  litle  care 
not  to  bruise  them  too  much  and  not  to 
put  into  the  pits  any  that  are  likely  tn 
rot  soon.  Sugar  beets  also  stand  a  greaf 
deal  of  frost,  but  it  is  well  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Potatoes. 

The  digging  of  the  potatoes  on  the  gen- 
eral farm  is  a  chore  of  a  day  or  so  and  the 
potato  digger  is  now  doing  much  work  that 
the  old  plow  and  hoe  had  to  do.  Use  a  good 
screen  in  unloading  from  the  wagon  so  as 
*o  keep  as  much  dirt  out  of  the  cellar  as 
possible.  Many  grade  their  potatoes  as 
they  take  them  in.  The  little  ones  are  fed 
out  to  the  stock  during  the  winter  and  the 
more  uniform  ones  are  sold.  Besides  it 
makes  for  better  confidence  between  buyer 
gnd  seller.  Where  pitting  out  of  doors 
is  practised  it  is  well  to  cover  with  good 
long  straw  and  a  light  amount  of  earth. 
When  hard  frosts  come  another  layer  of 
■.oil  can  be  added  and  later  some  manure. 
Place  tiles  in  the  top  of  the  pit  to  allow 
for  ventilation.  In  the  islands  off  the  B.C. 
coast  where  the  Chinese  and  Japs  raise  po- 
tatoes they  store  them  in  wooden  cellars 
well  banked  up  in  many  cases  hut  as  the 
temperature  never  gets  very  low  this  works 
well.     All  potatoes  should  be  kept  dark. 

The  Live  Stock. 

Live  stock  need  very  little  attention  this 
month  beyond  seeing  that  they  are  pro- 
tected during  cold  or  stormy  nights.  The 
work  horses  ought  to  get  some  roots  if  they 
are  not  out  on  grass  at  all.  Alfalfa  hay  once 
in  a  day  is  good  feed,  some  br>an  and  mo- 
lasses meal  also.  A  little  charcoal  and  salt 
with  an  occasional  taste  of  sulphur  will 
keep  their  digestion  in  good  shape.  Have 
ill  young  stock  fat  before  coming  into  the 
■inter   stables. 

Hogs  do  very  well  on  the  wheat  fields  all 
lay  provided  they  have  a  straw  stack  to 
run  to  at  night.  Read  the  article  on  Hogs 
in  this  issue. 

Sheep  will  trim  up  all  the  weeds  on  your 
farm  this  fall.  Keep  all  burrs  cut  so  as 
tot  to  get  in  their  wool. 

Do  not  keep  the  stables  too  warm.  Have 
ots  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  for  the 
lorses.  The  reason  that  Western  horses 
[ire  so  tough  is  that  they  have  the  run  of 
j;he  prairies — fresh  air  and  clean  food. 
|rhey  do  surprisingly  well  out  of  doors 
learly  all  winter. 

The  Orchard. 

Apples  are  not  as  large  a  crop  over  Can- 
ida  as  they  were  last  year.  Especially  is 
•his  true  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario, 
ireater  care  should  be  taken  by  the  farm- 
1  and  apple  grower  to  see  that  the  pack- 
rs  do  not  put  any  inferior  stuff  into  the 
>arrels.  The  apple  grower's  reputation  is 
it  stake  and  his  business  will  suffer  in  the 
'uture  for  any  deception  now.  It  has  been 
aid  that  the  g-rower  is  not  fit  to  pack  bis 
>wn  apples  because  he  will  not  he  careful 
nough  in  his  endeavor  to  sell  as  many  as 
>ossible.  Perhaps  this  is  more  true  of  the 
iverage  farmer  than  it  is  of  the  special 
pple  grower.  It  is  becoming  the  firm  be- 
ielief  of  many  that  the  average  farmer 
hould  grow  no  more  apples  than  he  needs 
or  his  own  use.  It  is  the  output  of  these 
rehards  which  are  used  only  as  side  issues 
■f  the  farm  that  are  working  so  much 
avoc  in  the  markets.  The  man  who  does 
ot  take  care  of  his  trees  and  has  no  time 


Cockshutt  Pulpers 

and  Monarch 
Engines 

FARMING  is  becoming  a  problem  of  doing 
much    work    without    hired    help.      The 
trend  is  towards  the  best  and  most  effici- 
ent machines  money  can  buy.    The  worker  uses 
machines  which  minimize  physical  labor  and 
save  time. 

( '<  tckshutt  Pulpers  and  Slicers  have  roller 
bearings,  with  combined  cutting  and  pulping 
knives  of  best  steel.  Not  only  do  they  run  at  a 
touch,  but  a  single  machine  will  either  slice  or 
pulp  roots  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

"Monarch"  Engines,  now  sold  by  all  Cock- 
shutt and  Frost  &  Wood  Agents,  are  not  only 
astoudingly  economical  of  fuel  but  are  easy 
to  start  and  handle.  Every  part  is  made  by 
special  experts,  and  is  get-at-able.  The  car- 
buretor of  a  special  design  of  high  efficiency 
allows  operation  on  coal  oil  or  distillate  as  well 
as  gasoline.  "Monarchs"  are  controllable  as  to 
speed  and  power,  and  one  "Monarch"  is  eco- 
nomical over  a  wide  range  of  work. 

For  modern  farming,  and  a  big  day's  work, 
see  us  regarding  either  implements,  machines 
or  power. 


The  Uockshutt  line  of  slicers  and  pulpers  is 
famous  for  the  quality  of  material  and  work- 
mauship,  and  the  solidity  of  construction.  They 
are  made  with  single  and  double  hoppers— the 
double  machine  pulping  from  one  part  of  the 
hopper,  slicing  from  the  other.  Roller  bearings 
make  operation  speedy  and  easy.  See  descrip- 
tions in  our  catalogues,  to  be  had  from  the 
nearest  agent. 


WRITE  US  NOW 

Send  us  a  postal  to-day  asking  for  printed 
matter  on  root  cutters  or  gasoline  engines. 
Write  to  any  of  our  offices  or  to  Frost  &  Wood 
Co.,  offices,  or 

SEE  OUR  AGENT 


This  excellent  "Monarch"  Farm  Engine,  1% 
to  35  h.p.,  is  made  from  the  best  materials. 
Every  saving  is  put  into  excellence  of  design, 
perfection  of  adjustment,  devices  to  prevent 
wear  and  other  troubles,  or  fuel-economizing 
features.  It  is  the  most  practical  and  easiest 
operated  farm  engine— easily  started,  moved,  ad- 
justed, repaired,  controlled  or  altered  for  fuel. 
See   our   agents. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  Limited 

Brantford  Winnipeg 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Smith's  Falls  St.  John,  N.B. 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada,  East  of  Port  Arthur,  for  "Monarch"  Farm  Engines 


Don't  Buy  an  Engine 

until  you  investigate  the  Temple  Gasoline-Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes:  1%  to  50  H.P,  All  Temple  Engines  are  slow  speed  v 
heavy  duty.  They  weigh  and  bulk  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  horizontal  engines,  and  notwithstanding,  the>  m. 
are    built    stronger    in    proportion    to    strains.      These    advantages   greatly   increasi    their    range    "t    use. 

Temple    Engines    cost    nothing.      They    pay      for      themselves    in    fuel    saving. 

They        secure        from        the      machines        operated         top-notch        efficiency. 

They    save    from    one-quarter    to    one-halt   the    fuel    of      the      average    engine. 

Temple  Engines  Have  Won  Five  1st  Premiums  for  Low  Operating  Cost,  stability  and  Steady  Power 


This    is    the    r'„mpany's   61st 
means   reliability   of   its   product. 


as   manufacturers.      It  is  one  of  the  pio 


makers  of  the  country,  which 


K&Sft^sra  :£  thirty-day  free  trial 

THE     TEMPLE      ENGINE      AND      PUMP     CO.,    438     Meagher    Street,     Chicago,     Illinois 
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FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Look  at 

these 

Pictures 

What  a 
Transforma- 
tion ! 


How  came  I  his  change;  is  it  the  result 
<>!'  years  of  toil  and  expensive  labor ? 
Stump  pulling  is  such  hard  work — the 
hardest  work — this  cannot  be  the  result 
of  burning  out  because  burning  out 
stumps  destroys  the  fertile  elements  of 
the  soil  and  this  picture  shows  such  a 
bountiful  yield :  what  other  method  could 
brills  about  such  beneficial  results? 


Friend:  this  transformation  came  about 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  a  powerful  force 
harnessed  for  use. 

.Many  farmers  have  been  using  this  force 
for  clearing  land  of  stumps,  boulders 
and  trees,  digging  ditches,  post  hole*.. 
wells  and  reservoirs  and  for  draining 
swamps. 


C.X.L  Stumping  Explosives 

is  the  name  of  this  powerful  energy  which  can  be  handled  by  responsible  persons  as 
safely  as  gasoline,  coal  oil  or  matches  and  is  aci  uuih  safer  to  handle  than  gunpowder. 


It  has  been  a  great  | 
benefit  to  many  farm- 
ers— it  will  be  profit- 
able for  you  —  our 
booklet  tells  all  about 
it. 

We  want  you  to  read 
this  booklet — Send  for 
it. 


CANADIAN 
EXPLOSIVES 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 
VICTORIA,  B.C. 


'"-^tll    111 
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Would  You  Like  To  Know? 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Canadian  Securities,  Bonds,  Stocks,  Real  Estate,  Company 
Progress,  and  the  General  Business  Outlook  ? 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

I*,  the  recognized  authority  on  Canadian  financial  news.  It  gives  it*  readers  each  week  Reliable,  Com- 
prehensive, Unprejudiced  Information  regarding  the  latest  developments  in  tlu-  Canadian  investment 
held.      The  services  of   The  Post's  Information  Bureau  is  free  to  subscribers. 

Sample  copy  on  request.  Published  in  Toronto  Saturdays  $3.00  per  year 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL. 


"The   Canadian  Newspaper  for  Investors." 
TORONTO  WINNIPEG.  REGINA.  LONDON.  ENG.. 


NEW  YORK 


to  spray,  prune  and  thin  them  cannot  pro- 
duce the  right  kind  of  apples. 

A  meat  many  young  orchards  will  be 
coming  into  bearing  within  the  next  five 
Mar-  and  unless  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  in  color,  free- 
dom from  blemish,  and  in  size,  the  market 
is  going  to  be  a  had  one  under  the  present 
iimstanees  of  distribution.  We  do  not 
grow  any  too  main  apples  in  Canada  if 
were  properly  distributed  for  there 
are  thousands  of  city  people  as  well  a- 
many  prairie  folk  who  are  hungrying  for 
fruit  that  is  going  to  waste. 

rhe  Baldwin  apples  in  Ontario  are  a 
very  good  sample  this  year  and  Spies  have 
not  attained  the  size  of  other  years  but 
the"  they  are  coloring  nicely.  In  a  few 
instances  they  are  spotting. 

It  will  be  a  good  practice  to  use  a  spray 
pump  on  the  trees  this  fall  in  order  to  kill 
any  fungus,  diseases,  ami  insect  eggs  that 
may  be  ready  to  bother  them  in  the 
spring. 

Late  winter  apples  for  the  farmer's  own 
use  can  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  stored  in 
a  part  of  the  cellar  where  the  temperature 
will  be  about  the  freezing  point.  These 
will  keep  nicelv  till  spring  when  they  are 
most  appreciated. 

'Send  all  culls  and  blemished  apples  to 
the  vinegar  factories  and  to  the  jelly  fac- 
tories, this  fall  as  it  is  poor  policy  to  carry 
such  into  the  cellar  only  to  have  to  take 
them  out  rotten  in  the  winter. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  to  know  the 
success  that  Manitoba  is  having  in  growing 
apples.  Several  hardy  anples  are  fruiting 
well  this  year.  The  apple  show  at  Winni- 
peg this  month  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many. 


The  Magazine-Cover  Girls 

By  EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

The  girls  on  the  magazine  covers 
Are  beautiful  creatures  to  see; 
They  never  chew  gum,  as  they  go  or  they 

come, 
Or  wherever  they  happen  to  be; 
But  charming  and  sweet  from  their  heads 
to  their  feet 
They're  smiling  at  you  and  me. 

The  girls  on  the  magazine  covers 

I'm  sure  never  powder  or  paint; 
By   night    and    by    day   their   charms    with 
them  stay. 
For  none  of  them  ever  says  "  ain't  "; 
Xo  one  ever  gives  vent  to  "  I  done  "  and 
"  has  went," 
Or  those  thing  ungrammatically  quaint. 

The  girls  on  the  magazine  covers 

At  breakfast  are  splendid  to  see; 
They're  as  beautiful  then  as  at  8,  9  or  10, 

Which  is  true,  I  am  sure  you'll  agree. 
And    man    never   grieves,  for  these  young 
women's  sleeves 
Never  trail  in  the  butter  or  tea. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Open  Forum  of  Farm  Topics 

W hat  the  Mail  Box  Brings  to  the  Attention 
of  Our  Readers 


THE  SEPTIC  TANK. 

Q. — In  your  issue  of  August,  in  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Little"  Brown  Farm 
House,  the  septic  tank  is  mentioned,  and 
you  say  that  anyone  wishing  particulars  re 
eosi  and  working  of  the  system,  can  se- 
cure these  from  the  Question  Drawer. 
Will  you  kindly  send  me  details  of  con- 
struction of  septic  tank  or  give  me  infor- 
mation as  to  where  I  can  get  those  details. 
t-A.D.C,  Cobalt,  Ont. 

Ans. — The  principle  of  the  septic  tank 
system  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is  that  all 
waste  matter  is  carried  in  pipes  to  a  cham- 
ber, usually  of  cement,  where  it  is  liquefied 
by  bacteria  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
When  the  chamber  is  filled  to  a  certain 
depth  it  is  automatically  emptied  into  a 
second  chamber  from  which  it  is  distributed 
in  tile  pipes  through  the  soil  at  a  depth  of 
about  twelve  inches.  Here  it  is  acted  upon 
by  a  second  kind  of  bacteria  of  the  soil 
which  render  it  absolutely  harmless. 

The  installation  of  the  septic  tank  is  less 
difficult  where  the  house  is  situated  on  a 
knoll,  as  the  slope  assists  in  flushing,  and 
still  the  distribution  pipes  may  be  laid 
farther  from  the  house  at  a  depth  of  not 
over  12  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  decomposing  bacteria  do  not 
work  at  a  depth  of  over  18  inches. 

A  soil  pipe  which  carries  waste  from 
bathroom,  and  sinks,  and  projects  through 
the  cellar  wall  usually  about  five  feet,  is 
eonnected  with  four  or  six  inch  glazed  iron 
sewer  pipe,  laid  (under  the  ground  of 
course)  on  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  sixty  or 
eighty  feet,  and  leading  to  the  septic  tank. 
This  is  just  a  cement  tank  or  cistern  par- 
titioned into  two  or  three  chambers  with 
an  opening  in  each  partition  to  allow  for 
drawing  the  liquid  material  from  one 
chamber  to  the  other,  without  causing 
much  current,  and  without  drawing  off 
either  the  floating  scum  or  the  settlings  in 
the  bottom.     There  is   verv   little  scum  or 


sediment  in  the  last  chamber,  and  the  clear 
liquid  is  carried  away  in  a  common  line  of 
land  tile.  When  tiiis  land  tile,  owing  to 
the  slope  of  land  away  from  the  house,  is 
only  about  twelve  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  liquid  is  distributed  through 
the  soil  by  lateral  branches  of  field  tile. 
The  soil  bacteria  completely  decompose  the 
material  and  render  it  absolutely  harmless. 
Or,  if  the  slope  of  land  does  not  favor  this 
arrangement,  the  material  may  be  carried 
in  one  continual  line  of  field  tile  to  an  out- 
let half  a  mile  or  so  away  in  the  woods. 

For  an  ordinary  farm  home,  a  good-si/.ril 
tank  would  be  12*  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  deep 
with  two  4  in.  partitions,  the  first  chamber 
being  the  largest,  about  5  ft.  long,  the  rest 
of  the  space  being  divided  equally  between 
the  other  two.  The  depth  required  de- 
pends on  the  slope  of  the  land.  The  top  of 
the  tank  is  of  cement  concrete,  about  five 
inches  thick  and  each  chamber  has  a  round 
manhole  about  2  feet  across  fitted  with  a 
bevelled  cement  trap  door,  supplied  with  a 
lifting  ring  of  galvanized  iron.  These 
doors  are  merely  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tion and  are  usually  covered  over  with 
earth.  With  regard  to  the  openings  into 
the  chambers,  the  last  tile  leading  from 
the  soil  pipe  to  the  first  chamber  is  laid 
with  a  good  sharp  slope,  but  to  carry  the 
fluid  from  the  first  to  the  second  chamber, 
a  sewer  pipe  is  put  through  the  partition 
with  its  outlet  end  about  6  inches  above  its 
inlet  end.  This  prevents  a  current  which 
would  hinder  decomposition,  and  allows  the 
liquid  to  trickle  through  constantly  leav- 
ing the  scum  behind.  The  inlet  end  is 
about  level  with  the  discharge  end  of  the 
soil  pipe. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  bill  of  actual  expense  of  labor 
and  material  for  a  septic  tank  on  an  On- 
tario farm  where  part  of  the  labor  was 
done  by   the   farmer  with   his   regular   help. 


The  Ontario  Government  farm  at  Monteith,  showing    the    .motor's    housi 

of  erection,  and  the  barns. 


the 


process 


THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 

ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 

Winter  Fair 


will  be  held  in  the  city  of 

GUELPH 

Dec.  9,  10,  11  and  12,  1913 


$18,000.00  offered  in  PRIZES 

for  Horses, 

Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle, 

Sheep,  Swine,  Seeds  and  Poultry 


Single  Fare  on  all  Railways 


WM.  McNEIL,  President,  London 
R.    W.   WADE.  Secretary,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


IMPROVED  RACER  CROSS 
CUT  SAW 

fee-  •"■flllVTiiMIJ...^^- 3se __  -;  \ 


The  Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw  has 
been  proven  the  fastest  cutting  saw  made. 
Maple  Leaf  saws  are  exported  In  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States,  England. 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  is  a  proof  of  their  superior 
quality.  They  •  are  made  of  Razor  Steel 
and    tempered    by    our   secret   process. 

Made   only   by 

Shurly-Dietrich  Co.,  Limited 

Gait,  Ontario 


PEEPZESS 
PEPFECT/Off 

The  Guaranteed  Fence 

hi-le     .>f     In-,-,  v      Optfl      Hc;irtli     pi  eel 

armed    vire   with    impurities   all 
. .1  .i.i  of  1 1,,   mi  lol,  i.  ndorlog  It 
l'-fis  liable  to  ruit    Horizontal 
itroncly  locked 
-.    EiotD'tsag.  Ro  animal  w 
tbrOUffa  't.    writ*  for  catalog. 

1 i  In  "pen  territory. 

Il-lluilf   Wire  1,1, r.    ('„ 
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FA  RMER'S  M AGAZ1 N  E . 


High  Quality  Builds 
Big  Telephone  Business 

This  business  was  organized  to  manufacture  telephone  equipment  for  independ- 
ent local  and  municipal  systems.  Right  from  the  start  our  equipment  made 
records  for  efficiency.  It  did  not  take  long  for  our  goods  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  quality  and  reliability.  As  a  result,  our  business  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have  been  securing  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  new 
telephone  business  in  Ontario.  The  business,  too,  has  been  secured  with  less 
effort  than  business  secured  by  competitors.  The  satisfaction  our  telephones  and 
equipment  have  given  under  all  conditions  has  paved  the  way  for  easy  business 
getting. 

To  judge  how  fast  our  business  is  growing,  you'll  remember  we  stated  in  a 
previous  announcement  that  our  business  last  year  doubled  that  of  the  year 
before.  Well,  this  year  the  first  two  months'  sales  total  more  than  twice  the 
1912  sales  for  the  same  period.  More  and  more  is  it  being  recognized  by  those 
in  the  local  telephone  business,  that  we  are  the  legitimate  people  to  deal  with. 
There  are  those  in  the  telephone  business  who  are  interested  in  depreciating  the 
success  of  the  independent  telephone  movement  and  the  development  of  munici- 
pal systems.  On  the  other  hand,  our  business  lies  wholly  and  dirctly  with  the 
independent  telephone  systems,  and  it  is  to  our  own  best  interests  to  look  after 
these  systems  well,  as  on  their  success  depends  the  growth  of  our  business. 

If  you  would  like  a  list  of  the  large  independent  telephone  systems  built  in 
Ontario  during  the  last  twelve  months,  just  drop  us  a  line.  We  would  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  list  of  the  systems,  with  the  make  of  the  telephones  they  are 
using.  In  fact,  if  you'll  name  over  the  large  independent  systems  built  during 
the  last  year  in  Western,  Northern  and  Eastern  Ontario,  you'll  find  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  are  using  our  telephones  and  equipment. 

You  are  absolutely  safe  in  equipping  your  system  with  our  telephones.  We 
guarantee  them  as  regards  material  and  workmanship.  In  fact,  we  guarantee 
all  our  equipment  and  materials.  And  in  addition,  we  offer  to  send  our  telephones 
for  Free  Trial,  so  you  can  test  and  compare  them  with  others  right  on  your  own 
lines  before  risking  a  dollar. 

Ask  for  our  No.  3  Bulletin — containing  the  latest  information  about  building 
telephone  lines — Also  No.  4,  describing  our  magneto  telephones  ,is  free  on  request. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co. 

Limited 
1832  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

Also  manufacturing    agents   for    the    Magnaphone    Co.,  under    Mr.    George    R.    Webbs' 
Canadian  Patents  No.   123363,   No.   124537,   No.   131145. 


MOTORISTS 


Save   Time,   Trouble,   Expense.     Master   Your    Motor. 
It's  Easy  if  you  read 


THE  MODERN  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE 

Its  Construction,  Operation,  Maintenance  and  Repair. 

By  VICTOR  W.  PAGE,  M.E. 

Over  700  >6     x  9    )  pages.  TEN  LARGE  FOLDING  PLATES  500  Illustrations        PRICE    $2.50 

The  latest  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the  Gasoline  Automobile  ever  issued.  Written  In 
simple  language  by  a  recognized  authority,  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  automobile  industry. 
Everything  is  explained  so  simply  that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  gasoline  automobile.  The  information  is  up  to  date,  and  includes,  in  addition 
to  an  exposition  of  principles  of  construction  and  description  of  all  types  of  automobiles  and 
their  components,  valuable  money-saving  hints  on  the  care  and  operation  of  motor  cars  propelled 
by  internal  combustion  engines. 

This  work  has  been  highly  endorsed  by  Automobile  Manufacturers,  Designers  and  the  Technical  Press. 

MacLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  toronto^c&ada: 


Material. 

ii   barrels  cement.   $1.75    $10.50 

Sand,  1  load,  $1.20   1.20 

Gravel,  1  load,  $1.35   1.35 

Iron  for  making  lids,   1.50 

6  rings  for  lids,   1 .  00 

Iron   pipes,    7 .  12 

1  length  glazed  sewer  pipe 09 

Lumber  for  curbing   3.50 

All   Material    $26.2(5 

Labor. 
Carpenters,     9  hours,    40c,     making 

curbing   and   moulds 3.60 

The  cost  of  labor  for  making  the  ce- 
ment tank,  laying  tile,  etc.,  would 
probably  amount  to  about  $40.00  40.00 

Making  a  total  cost  of $69.86 

Plans   for  Farm   House. 

I  saw  in  your  April  number  an  article 
entitled,  "That  New  Farm  House,''  by 
R.  A.  Abraham.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
could  get  blueprints  of  this  plan  with  per- 
haps a  slight  alteration  in  the  inside  plans, 
what  would  be  the  price  for  them? 

W.  A.  H..  Ontario. 

Blueprints  of  this  house  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  The  Farmer's  Magazine.  The 
price  for  plans  and  specifications  with  the 
changes  required  will  be  $25. — F.  M.  C. 

DEXTER   CATTLE   . 

Editor,  Farmer's  Magazine: — 

In  Farmer's  Magazine  of  August,  1912. 
you  had  an  article  by  F.  R.  James,  on  Dex- 
ter Cattle.  Please  let  me  know  if  they  can 
be  had  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  and 
names  of  breeders.  Also  please  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  the  same  information  regard- 
ing the  Polled  Durham  Double  Standard 
registration.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation 
of  an  early  reply,  I  am, 
Yours  truly. 
John  D.  McN..  New  Liskeard,  Out. 

Answer. — Dexter  cattle  are  not  for  sale 
in  Canada  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn.  It  may  be  possible  that  there  is  an 
odd  herd  or  two  in  tthe  United  States  but 
we  have  not  knowledge  of  them.  There  are 
several  herds  in  the  Old  Country,  of  course, 
and  Mr.  E.  James,  of  Thornhill,  Ontario, 
who  recently  visited  some  of  these  farms 
can  give  our  correspondent  some  informa- 
tion on  this  question.  With  regard  to  the 
Polled  Durhams  we  may  say  there  are  sev- 
eral herds  of  these  in  the  United  States  but 
as  yet  we  do  not  know  of  any  in  Canada. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  inform  us  on  this 
matter.— F.  M.  C. 

THE   BANKING    SITUATION    IN    THE 
WEST. 

Editor,  Farmer's  Magazine: — 

This  is  a  new  prairie  homesteading  dis- 
trict. It  is  maturing  fast  but  it  is  still 
young  and  most  of  the  farmers  are  not  yet 
on  their  feet  financially.  However,  quite  a 
few  have  good  crops  this  year.  Financial 
stringency  has  been  so  acute  that  money 
has  not  been  in  circulation  since  last  Dec- 
ember. It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a 
dollar  from  anyone.     Those  with  goods  or 
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live  stock  to  sell  cannot  sell,  for  no  one  has 
cash.  Banks  carried  this  district  entirely 
until  last  December  and  then  let  us  down 
suddenly  to  shift  for  ourselves.  All  stores 
and  lumber  yards  have  quit  giving  credit. 
I  fear  the  worst  winter  we  ever  have  had 
in  Alberta  is  ahead  of  us.  There  are  many 
unemployed  men  in  the  cities.  We  could 
give  work  to  many  if  we  could  get  money 
or  its  equivalent  to  buy  materials  to  work 
with.  Farmers  will  have  to  sell  their  dairy 
cows  which  they  have  striven  hard  to  get 
because  they  cannot  get  lumber  to  build 
-taldes  with. — H.  R.,  Alberta. 

Answer. — Our  correspondent  certainly 
gives  a  blue  description  of  his  vicinity.  The 
outlook  for  the  winter  is  none  too  good. 
However,  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
Governments  are  dealing  with  the  situation 
of  the  banks  and  the  farmers  of  this  dis- 
trict will  do  well  to  look  into  the  agricul- 
tural credits  along  the  lines  they  are  pur- 
suing. It  may  be  that  we  as  farmers  are 
trying  to  go  ahead  on  borrowed  money  too 
fast.  It  might  be  better  to  develop  more 
slowly  and  use  the  profits  we  make  from 
our  farms  in  increasing  our  facilities.  The 
farmers  ought  to  have  the  use  of  all  locally 
deposited  monies  for  use  in  urgent  cases 
of  need.  We  believe  that  the  aim  of  these 
agricultural  banks  will  be  to  use  the  local 
money  for  local  purposes,  thus  giving  to 
the  lender  an  assured  investment  and  the 
borrower  a  chance  to  further  the  business 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
fact,  that  too  many  of  the  branch  banks 
have  carried  local  money  to  other  centres 
for  other  use  and  are  charging  too  high  a 
rate  for  short  terms  to  be  a  real  service  to 
farmers  in  their  loans. — F.M.C. 

MENDELIAN  THEORIES. 

Editor,  Farmer's  Magazine: — 

In  your  issue  of  April  is  an  article  on 
"Professor  Zavitz  and  his  work,"  by  W. 
A.  Craik  in  which  the  author  says,  "The 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  experi- 
menter is  the  action  of  the  laws  of  here- 
dity.'" T  bes-  to  differ  with  him.  The  laws 
ot  heredity  are  the  simplest  things  in  the 
world.  He  takes  as  an  example  the  oat  plant 
and  says.  "Seeds  secured  by  cross-breeding 
produce  innumerable  combinations  of  the 
characters  of  the  parent  plants,"  which  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  "it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  a  combination  of  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  parents"  because 
the  product  from  the  cross  contains  all  the 
qualities  of  the  parents,  good  and  bad,  hid- 
den, most  of  them,  it  is  true,  but  there 
nevertheless  in  that  one  seed.  The  hybri- 
dizer must  plant  this  one  seed  regardless  of 
what  it  appears  to  be,  for  it  is  in  the  sec- 
ond generation  that  nature  gives  up  her 
secrets,  not  the  first.  Note,  I  do  not  say 
a  second  cross,  but  a  second  generation  from 
the  cross. 

To  make  a  second  cross  is  to  confuse  and 
complicate  your  work  and  cannot  produce 
anything  new.  The  secret  lies  in  making 
your  selection  from  the  second  generation, 
for  each  seed  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  race. 
No  two  seeds  are  alike,  though  many  appear 
to  be  so,  but  no  matter  which  one  of  these 
seeds  you  select  as  the  beginning  of  the  new 
race  you  have  it  pure  now.    It  will  not  mix. 

(Tontinued  on  page  80.) 
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ng  Stick 


The  economy  and  ease  of  using- 
Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving 
Stick  is  exceeded  only  by  the  lux- 
ury and  comfort  it  affords. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Suit  Case  Sets 
In  order  that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  all  of  our  new 
toilet  requisites  may  have  an  opportunity  to  try  them,  we  have 
prepared  very  attractive  sets  of  samples  which  we  call  "Men's 
Suit  Case  Sets"  and  "Women's  Suit  Case  Sets."  These  are 
handsomely  decorated  boxes  containing  trial  size  reproduc- 
tions of  our  regular  packages.  Either  set  named  below  will  be 
sent  for  24c.  in  stamps. 


Men's  Suit  Case  Set 
Contains 

Holder-Top 

Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Cream 
Dental   Cream 
Talc  Powder 
Jersey  Cream 

Toilet  Soap 


Address:  The 
J.  B.  Williams 
Company 


having 
Stick 


Women's  Suit  Case  Set 
Contains 

Violet 
Carnation 

Talc  Powder 
Dental  Cream 
Cold  Cream 
Jersey  Cream 

Toilet  Soap 


Shaving 
1  Powder 


Department  A, 

Glastonbury, 

Conn. 


Alter  Shaving  use 


Wilh'amsTalc  Powder 


Horse  and  Wagon  Covers 

It  will  pay  you  to  protect  your  Horses  and 
Products  with  proper  covering  from  storm  and 
cold.  We  can  suit  your  requirements  for 
Horse  and  Wagon  Covers,  Waterproof 
Covers,  Tents,  Awnings,  and  all  kinds  of 
Canvas  Goods. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
WRITE  TODAY 

THOS.    SONNE,    Sr.,   193  Commissioners  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Prevention  it  better  than  cure 
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COLLARS 


The  Acme  of  Comfort 

is    aasured   to    every    wearer   of    • 

"CHALLENGE" 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture 
and'  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and 
won't  wilt  or  crack.  "Challenge"  Col- 
lars can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from  a 
wel  cloth.  Always  smart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge" 
Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or  50c  for 
pair   of  cuffs.     You'll   be   delighted. 

NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REOUEST 

The   Arlington    Co.   of   Canada,   Limited, 

54-56    Fraser    Ave., 

Toronto. 


Smut  in  Wheat 

What  Formalin  Does  for  the  Cleaning  of  Smut  in  Grain 


Keep  a 


Kodak 
Record 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indisputa- 
ble record  of  your  crops,  your  growing  stock, 
the  condition  of  buildings  and  fences  and 
roads — by  means  of  photographs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of 
photographs;  bring  home  ideas  from  other 
people's  farms  by  means  of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak 
system.  It's  all  very  simple — and  less  ex- 
pensive than   you   think. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
CANADIAN     KODAK     CO.,     LIMITED 

TORONTO 


Goes  like  sixty-Has  sixty  speeds 


This  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  you  need  on  the 
farm.  Capable  of  doing  any  job  anywhere  and 
at  the  right  speed. 

GILSON   jgfagyUBfipJEigy;' 

Complete  power  house  on  wheels.  Carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tightener  and 
pump  jack.  Delivers  more  service  than  any 
engine  made.  Gileon Engines  range  from  ltolOh.p. 

Write  for  particulars. 
G.lsonMfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

812  Yc.-kSt.^' 
liuelpu, 
Canada.,, 


FORTUNES  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

New  Ontario  has  millions  of.  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil, 
rolling  in  formation,  covered  with  valuable  forests,  are  rich 
in  minerals,  abundantly  watered,  and  have  the  best  home 
growing    markets    in    Canada, 

As  an  investment,  a  few  acres  at  a  small  cost  will  make 
you  money,   probably  a   fortune. 

I  have  for  sale  improved  and  unimproved  lands  in  New 
Ontario,  free  from  settlement  duties,  with  mineral  rights,  at 
a   low   price. 

For  full  particulars  and  illu  strated  folder,  write  to-day 
to  S.  Shoemaker.  671  Henri  Julien  Av„  Montreal,  Que. 


The  0.  A.  C.  experiments  show  big  gains  made 
in  the  grain  crops  by  the  Formalin  treatment. 
The  smuts  are  tungus  plants  which  enter  the 
tissues  of  the  other  plants  such  as  those  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn,  where  they  live 
and  grow,  and  finally  produce  smut  spores. 
The  reproductive  organisms  of  the  loose  smut 
of  wheat,  and  the  loose  smut  of  barley  may 
exist  in  the  tissues  of  the  ripened  grains,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  kill  these  two  smuts, 
and  also  to  retain  the  vitality  of  the  wheat  and 
the  barley.  Although  the  hot  water  treatment 
may  be  effectual  in  killing  these  smuts,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  in 
ordinary  farm  practice.  It  is  important  to  secure 
seed  wheat  and  seed  barley  from  farms  which 
are  not  infested  with  the  loose*  smut  of  these 
grains.  There  is  no  effectual  method  known  for 
preventing  the  smut  of  corn  by  simple  treatment 
of  the  seed  as  the  disease  may  attack  any  part 
of  the  tender  growing  plants  at  any  time.  The 
smut  masses  of  corn  should  be  gathered  and 
burned  and  the  spores  thus  prevented  from  being 
scattered  on  the  land  or  embodied  in  the  manure. 
The  spores  of  the  loose  smut  of  oats  and  of 
the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  attach  them- 
selves on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ripened  grains 
can  be  readily  killed  by  treatment.  This  fact  is 
of  great  agricultural  and  economic  importance. 
The  information  here  presented  should  prove  of 
much  value  in  showing  by  actual  experimental 
evidence  that  the  loose  smut  of  oats  and  the 
stinking  smut  of  wheat  can  be  completely  and 
satisfactorily  destroyed,  and  that  crops  entirely 
free  from  these  pests  can  be  procured.  If  farm- 
ers grow  wheat  aud  oats  which  are  infested  with 
these  smuts,  they  have  themselves  to  blame. 
With  a  little  care  they  can  keep  their  farms 
practically  free  from  these  two  pests  which  have 
frequently   caused    heavy  losses   in   past   years. 

For  five  years  in  succession  experiments  have 
been  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  for  the  prevention  of  the  loose  smut  in 
oats  and  of  the  stinking  smut  in  wheat.  Care- 
ful determinations  were  made  each  vear  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  influence  of  different  treat- 
ments. There  were  in  all.  seven  treatments  for 
oats,  one  sample  was  left  untreated  as  a  basis 
of  comparison.  An  experiment  was  conducted 
in  duplicate  with  oats,  and  also  with  wheat  each 
year,  there  being  two  varieties  of  each  class  of 
grain  used  for  the  experiment.  The  seed  grain 
was  obtained  each  year  from  a  known  source, 
and  where  no  treatment  for  smut  had  been  at- 
tempted for  several  years  previously.  The  fol- 
lowing treatments  were  used  throughout  with 
the  exceptions  of  numbers  3  and  fi.  which  were 
omitted  from  the  treatments  for  the  stinking 
smut    in    wheat  : 

Treatments    Used. 

(1)  Untreated. — One  sample  of  oats  and  one 
sample  of  winter  wheat  of  each  variety  were  left 
untreated,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the 
various    treatments    might   be   better   observed. 

(2)  Immersion  in  hot  water.— The  grain  was 
placed  in  a  bag  and  immersed  in  water  at  about 
115  degrees  F.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  placed 
in  water  which  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 130  degrees  and  235  degrees  F.  The  grain 
was  occasionally  stirred  and  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  water  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minuts. 
It  was  thn  spread  out  on  a  clean  floor  to  dry, 
where  it  was  stirred   occasionally. 

(3)  Immersion  in  bluestone  solution  for  five 
minutes. — A  strong  solution  was  made  by  dis- 
solving one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  (bluestone) 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  the  oats  were  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  for  a  period  of  five 
minutes. 

(4)  Immersion  in  bluestone  solution  for  twelve 
hours. — The  bluestone  solution  was  made  by  dis- 
solving one  pound  of  blu°stone  in  twenty-five 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  grain  was  immersed 
in   this  solution   for  a   peri    d   of  twelve  hours. 

(51  Sprinkling  with  bluestone  solution.— The 
solution  was  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
bluestone  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  which  was 
used  for  sprinkling  over  the  grain  until  it  wis 
thoroughly  moistened  after  being  carefullv 
stirred. 

(6)  Immersion  in  Potassium  Sulphide  Solution. 
—The  potassium  sulphide  treatment  consisted 
of  soaking  the  oats  for  two  hours  in  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  eight  pounds  of  potassium 
sulphide   in    fifty    gallons    of   water. 

(7)  Immersion  in  diluted  formalin. — The 
solution  of  formation  (40  per  cent,  formaldehyde) 
used  for  the  immersion  process  with  oats  and 
with  wheat  was  made  by  pouring  onehalf  pint 
of  the  formalin  into  twenty-one  gallons  of  water, 
and  the  grain  was  immersed  in  this  solution  for 
a  period  of  twenty  minutes  during  which  time 
it    was   stirred    occasionally. 

(5)  Sprinkling  with  Diluted  Formalin. — One- 
half  pint  of  formalin  was  poured  into  five  gallons 
of  water  and   the  grain   was  sprinkled  with   this 


solution    and    stirred    until    it      was      thoroughly 
moistened. 

After  the  treatment  had  been  made  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  grain  had  become  sufficiently  dried, 
it  was  carefully  sown  on  separate  plots.  When 
the  winter  wheat  was  about  ready  to  cut,  it 
was  carefully  examined  and  the  heads  containing 
stinking  smut  were  gathered  and  shelled.  The 
rest  of  the  crop  was  then  threshed  and  again 
examined  for  any  smut  balls  from  heads  which 
had  been  missed  in  the  standing  crop.  When 
the  oats  were  coming  into  head  they  were  ex- 
amined, frequently  and  as  smutted  heads  were  re- 
moved   and    carefully    counted. 

Results    of    Experiments. 

The  results  show  that  the  greatest  yields  of 
both  winter  wheat  and  oats  per  acre  were  pro- 
duced from  the  grain  which  was  immersed  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  solution  made  by  adding 
one-half  pint  of  formalin  to  twenty-one  gallons 
of  water.  They  also  show  that  this  treatment  was 
effectual  in  completely  killing  the  smut.  Of  the 
different  bluestone  treatments  for  smut  in  oats 
the  most  effectual  was  No.  4,  but  even  that  was 
not  as  satisfactory  as  the  treatment  in  which 
the  oats  were  placed  in  the  formalin  solution.  No 
3  and  4  treatments  with  oats  apparently  in- 
jured the  germination  of  the  seed  slightly  aud 
consequently  lowered  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre. 
The  sprinkling  with  the  formalin  solution  re- 
duced the  yield  of  winter  wheat,  the  average  be- 
ing nearly  two  bushels  per  acre  less  from  the 
treated    than    from    the    untreated    seed. 

The  formalin  which  was  used  in  the  experi- 
ments was  the  same  as  a  40  per  cent,  formalde- 
hyde solution.  The  material  is  a  clear  liquid, 
which  can  be  purchased  from  almost  any  drug- 
gist, and  the  prices  range  from  thirty  to  fifty 
cents  per  pint.  When  purchased  in  larger 
quantities,  and  especially  from  the  manufacturers, 
the  cost  is  much  less  proportionately.  It  can  be 
purchased  either  under  the  name  of  formalin  or 
of  formaldehyde,  but  when  under  the  latter  name 
it  should  always  be  mentioned  that  it  is  40  per 
(inl.  solution  which  is  required.  One  pint  of 
formalin  should  be  sufficient  for  treating  from 
ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  grain  as  several  treat- 
ments may  be  made  with  the  same  solution, 
caeh  lot  of  grain  requiring  to  be  immersed  for 
twenty  minutes.  If  the  treatment  is  done  in 
a  barrel  the  grain  could  be  placed  in  a  bag 
made  of  very  coarse  material,  the  bag  being 
about  three-quarters  filled  with  grain.  After 
the  treatment  is  made  the  grain  should  be 
spread  thinly  on  a  floor  or  on  canvas  where  it 
can  be  stirred,  and  allowed  to  dry  sufficiently  to 
be  sown.  The  sooner  it  is  sown  after  treat- 
ment the  better.  If  the  damp  grain  is  placed 
in  bags,  in  the  drill  or  in  any  closed  placed 
for  a  few  hours  there  is  danger  of  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  becoming  weakened.  We  treat  on  an 
average  from  about  one  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  and  oats  at  the  college  each  spring,  and 
have  always  met  with  success  when  using  the 
immersion  treatment  with  the  formalin  solu- 
tion as  here  described.  The  treatment  is  easily 
applied,  and  is  comparatively  cheap.  It  is 
effectual  in  completely  killing  the  loose  smut  of 
oats  and  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  and  in 
producing  the  largest  average  yield  of  these 
grains   per  acre  of  all   the  treatments   used. 


Humanity 

Of  all  good  gifts  give  me  a  trustful  heart 
That  I  may  only  see  Life's  better  part 

And  thankful  be! 
To  realise  the  bond  of  common  need; 
To  keep  at  bay  suspicion's  narrow  creed, 

Is  charity! 

For  every  soul  is  equal  man  to  man; 
We  only  differ  to  mature  the  plan 

Of  Destiny. 
So  I  would  find  in  every  soul  a  friend; 
Humanity  in  this  strange  world  can  blend 

Divinity. 

— The  London  World. 
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Laugh  With  Us ! 

Good  Nature  is  a  Wonderful 
Conqueror  of  Our  Troubles 


Couldn't   Follow   Him. 

"John,"  said  Farmer  Foddershucke  to 
his  college-bred  son,  who  was  home  on  a 
vacation,  "hev  ye  noticed  Si  Mullet's  old- 
est gal  lately?  Strikes  me  she's  gettin.' 
ter  be  a  right  likely  critter,  hey?" 

"She's  as  beautiful  as  Hebe,"  agreed 
John  enthusiastically. 

"Aw,  shucks!"  grunted  Farmer  F. 
"She's  a  blame  sight  purtier  'n  he  be. 
Why,  he  ain't  no  beauty.  She  gits  it  f'm 
her  mother's  folks." 


A  Regard  for  Appearance. 

A  milliner  endeavored  to  sell  to  a  col- 
ored woman  one  of  the  last  season's  hats 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  was  a  big 
white  picture  hat. 

"Law,  no  honey!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
"I  could  nevah  wear  that.  I'd  look  jes' 
like  a  blueberry  in  a  pan  of  milk." 


Sounds  Plausible. 

"Pop,  why  does  the  moon  get  full?" 
"I  don't  know.     Don't  bother  me." 
"Pop,   I  guess  if  the  moon   would   only 

stick   to   the   Milky   Way    it    wouldn't   get 

full,  would  it?" 


Moving  On. 

The  vicar  and  curate  had  quarrelled,  and 
the  curate  was  requested  to  find  some  other 
congregation  to  minister  to.  He  therefore 
preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  the  par- 
ishioners came  in  crowds  to  hear  him.  "My 
text,''  he  said,  "is  taken  from  the  moving 
story  .it'  Abraham,  'Tarry  ye  here  with 
tlie  ass  while  I     ...     go  vonder. '  " 


In  Hard  Luck. 

At  a  fashionable  party  held  the  other 
evening,  one  of  the  men  guests  stood  near 
the  door  yawning. 

Another  man,  standing  near,  asked: 

Are  you  very  much  bored,  sir? 

Yes,  dreadfully,  came  the  answer.  And 
you  ? 

Me?     oh,  I  am  bored  half  to  death. 

The  first  man  yawned  again. 

Suppose  we  clear  out  together?  he  sug- 
gested. 

I'm  sorry  I  can't.     I'm  the  host. 


Ashamed  of  It. 

A  farmer  sold  a  horse  to  a  man,  giving 
him  a  month  to  try   the   horse   before  pay- 
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How  Palm  and  Olive  Oils  Have 
Made  PALMOLIVE  Unlike  Any  Other  Soap 

For  ages  past  the  famous  beauties  of  the  Orient  have  pos- 
sessed marvelous  complexions,  as  a  result  of  using  Palm  and 
Olive  Oils.  PALMOLIVE  Soap  owes  its  splendid  cleansing 
and  beautifying  properties  to  this  secret  of  the  Orient. 
Palmolive,  therefore,  is  more  than  a  mere  soap. 


Now,  after  38  years  of  study,  we 
have  blended  these  two  beautifying 
oils  in  a  soap  of  the  utmost  quality. 

Palmolive  is  perfectly  pure. 
Contains  no  free  alkali.  No  arti- 
ficial color  is  used.  The  olive  oil 
gives  this  soap  its  delicate  green 
hue. 

This  is  why  Palmolive  is  used 
by  so  many  mothers  for  bathing 
Baby. 

Palmolive's  delicate  odor  is 
faintly,  yet  delightfully  fragrant. 

Palmolive  lathers  freely  in  hard 


water  as  well  as  soft.  This  feature 
alone  makes  it  doubly  valuable 
where  soft  water  is  not  plentiful. 

When  you  try  Palmolive  you  will 
be  delighted  that  it  lasts  so  long. 
It  remains  firm  even  when  worn 
to  wafer  thinness. 


Surprisingly  low  cost  — 
15c  the  cake  —  compared 
with  its  high  quality. 

Send  two  2 -cent  stamps 
for  free  sample. 


B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc.,  155-157  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont 
B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Palmolive  Shampoo  makes  the  hair  lustrous  and  healthy  and 

is  excellent    for   the  scalp.        It    rinses    out 

easily  and  leaves  the  hair  soft  and  tractable. 

Price,  5U  cents. 

Palmolive  Cream  cleanses  the  pores  of  the 

Bkin  and    adds   a   delightful  touch   after  the 

use  of  Palmolive  Soap.    Price,  50  cents. 

N  B  —If  vou  cannot  get  Palmolive  C-eam  or 
Shampoo  of  your  local  dealer,  a  full  -size 
package  of  either  will  he  mailed  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Hundreds  of  Successful  Business  Men 

read  the  Facts,  Statistics,  Forecasts,  etc.,  published  each  week  in 

"The   Canadian   Newspaper 
for   Investors." 

Are  you  watching  the  Money  Market  and  General  Business  Conditions?  Are  you  interested  in 
Real  Estate,  Bonds  or  Stock  ?  If  you  are  you  will  appreciate  The  Post.  Tin-  services  of 
The  Post's  Investor's  Information  Bureau  is  free  to  subscribers.  Questionsr  egarding  financial 
matters  are  answered  by  special  letter. 


The  Financial  Post 


Write  for  Sample  Copy. 


Published   Saturdays. 


$3.00   per   annum. 


The  Financial  Post  of  Canada,  Toronto 


SO 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FOR    SALE. 

60  H.F.  KISSELL.  1,500  POUNDS,  NEW,  ENCLOSED 
body,  guaranteed  In  good  condition.  Sacrifice,  nine 
hundred.     Box   98,   Farmer'!. 

OLDSMOBILE  MODEL  A,  FIVE  PASSENGER, 
■plendid  condition.  Can  be  bought  reasonable.  Apply 
Box  14,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE  —  SEVEN-PASSENGER  PEERLESS; 
five- passenger  Stevens  ,  $500;  1912  five-passenger 
E.M.F.,  $950,  real  bargain;  4-cylinder  Darracq,  $301): 
CO  b.p.  Itala,  very  cheap,  must  be  sold.  Box  96, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 


»5,000— FIVE  PASSENGER  CAR  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP, 
for  cash,  must  be  sold  at  once.     Box  653,  Farmer's. 


OVERLAP  u  40,  FIVE-PASSENGER,  NICKEL 
trimmings  and  fully  equipped,  extra  tire,  like  new. 
Box  252  Farmer's. 


R  30  RUSSELL,  1911  MODEL,  LOT  EXTRA 
equipment,  three  extra  tires,  Dunlop  traction,  six 
extra  tubes,  power  tire  pump,  splendid  condition. 
Owner  getting  larger  car.    Box  43,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— AN  E.M.F.  FIVE-PASSENGER  TOUR- 
ing  car,  fully  equipped,  in  perfect  running  order.  Box 
69,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

OVERLAND  1011,  6-PASSENGER  IN  FIRST  CI.  v 
repair,  a  snap,  demonstration  given.    Box  67,  Farmer's 


CADILLAC  ROADSTER,  1912,  ONLY  RUN  2,000 
miles,  as  owner  is  leaving  for  the  West  will  sell  this 
car  for  $1,800.     Box  65,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

PIERCE  ARROW  MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE,  GOOD 
as  new,  5%  h.p.,  horn,  lamp,  license,  $235.  Box  63, 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.50. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock,  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochins.   $10.00.     W.   Telfer.   Dunnville.    Ont.       (tf) 

FOR    SALE— 8     H.P.      FAIRBANKS-MORSE    GASO- 

lene  Engine,  in  first-class  condition.  Also  one  6 
H.P.  Thomson  &  Co.  Electric  Motor.  60  cycle,  3 
phase.  500  volts.  Speed  1.200  R.  P.  M.  Richards- 
Wili  ox  Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  Ontario.         (10) 

ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
acres  in  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  In  close-in  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,   Red   Deer,  Alta.  10 

HOME    STUDY. 

LEARN  FREIGHT,  TICKETS,  BAGGAGE  AND 
Telegraphy  and  get  into  the  transportation  business. 
Our  Mail  Course  will  lead  direct  to  a  good  salary. 
Write  us.  Shaw's  Telegraph  and  Railroad  School, 
Toronto.  (10) 

CANADIAN  RAILWAYS  WANT  TRAINED  MEN. 
Our  new  Correspondence  Course  qualifies  you  quick- 
ly. Ready  Employment  assured  on  graduation.  Our 
Station  Agents'  Course  has  no  equal.  Get  particu- 
lars.    Shaw's   Telegraph   School,   Toronto.  (10) 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  It  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
•tamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
Information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada.  (tf) 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL  OFFER 
to  introduce  my  magazine  "INVESTING  FOR 
PROFIT."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  wiia 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It 
demonstrates  the  REAL  earning  power  of  money,  and 
shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how  poor,  CAN  ac- 
quire riches.  INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only 
progressive  financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  111  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,   Chicago.  (10) 


HELP   WANTED. 

MEN    WANTED    FOR    CANADIAN     GOVERNMENT 

Railway  Mail,  postoffice  and  other  positions.  Ex- 
cellent salaries,  3  weeks  vacation  each  year.  Many 
appointments  coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  full  information  and  list  of 
positions  open.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  T  185, 
Rochester,    N.    V  (10) 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN.  PREFER- 
ably  familiar  with  cream  separator  business  by  im- 
porting house.  Box  199,  Farmer's  Magazine,  Toronto. 

SALESMEN  WANTED— TO  SELL  OUR  LIGHTING 
systems  for  homes,  stores,  streets,  etc.  Better  light 
than  gas  or  electric  for  1-5  the  cost.  Systems 
easily  installed  and  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. Permitted  by  all  insurance  Co's.  Ex- 
clusive territory  to  responsible  men.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Write  for  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Doud  Lighting  Co.,  175-P-No. 
Sangamon   St.,  Chicago.  (tf) 

HOME    DECORATIONS. 

CURTAINS  ALL  MAKES.  SEND  FOB  NEW 
Book  "Ideal  Home  Decorations"  Post  Free.  660  Ex- 
amples from  Actual  Makers.  Imperial  Hem  Cur- 
tains. Casement  Fabrics.  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Linens, 
Underwear,  Laces.  Write  now.  S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
Box  670.     The  Looms,  Nottingham,  England.  (10) 


REPRESENTATIVES    WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  DINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  In  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (tf) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 

FARM   WANTED. 

WANTED— GOOD  FARM,  WELL  LOCATED,  FROM 
owner  ouly.  state  price  and  particulars.  Strange, 
Box   754,   Chicago.  (11) 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  FArtM. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY.  BY 
Alfred  Vivian.  There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  that  of  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  very  evi- 
dent decrease  in  the  fertility  of  those  soils  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years, 
combined  with  the  increased  competition  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labor,  have  convinced  the  Intelligent 
farmer  that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must  be 
based  upon  more  rational  practices  than  those  which 
have  been  followed  in  the  past.  Professor  Vivian's 
experience  as  a  teacher  In  the  short  winter  courses 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  present  this  matter  in  a 
popular  style.  In  this  little  book  be  has  given  the 
gist  of  the  subject  in  plain  language,  practically  de- 
void of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  It  is  pre-em- 
inently a  "First  Book"  and  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  and  who  intend  to  do  subsequent  reading. 
Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  265  pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $1. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

ANIMAL  BREEDING.  BY  THOMAS  SHAW. 
This  book  Is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
work  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  which  It 
treats.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has  systematized 
the  subject  of  animal  breeding.  The  leading  laws 
which  govern  this  most  Intricate  question  the  au- 
thor has  boldly  defined  and  authoritatively  ar- 
ranged. The  chapters  which  he  has  written  on  the 
more  involved  features  of  the  subject,  as  sex  and  the 
relative  Influence  of  parents,  should  go  far  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  wildly  speculative  views  cher- 
ished with  reference  to  these  questions.  The  book 
Is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  Inter- 
ested in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 
Illustrated.  405  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Toronto. 

SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA.  BY  JOS.  E. 
Wing.  A  reliable,  practical  and  complete  guide,  up- 
to-date,  full  illustrated.  367  pages.  Sent  prepaid  for 
$1.  Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co..  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


inent.  Six  weeks  passed,  and  the  farmer 
happened  to  meet  his  purchaser.  He  ask- 
ed him  how  the  horse  suited  him.  The 
purchaser  said:  "Oh,  he's  all  right,  only 
he  won't  hold  his  head  up."  To  which  the 
farmer  replied:  "That's  pride.  He  will 
hold  his  head  up  when  he  is  paid  for." 


An  Obedient  Husband. 

The  neatness  of  the  New  England  house- 
keeper is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  and 
husbands  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
supposed  to  appreciate  their  advantages. 

A  bit  of  dialogue  reported  as  follows 
shows  that  there  may  be  another  side  to 
the  matter. 

"Martha,  have  you  wiped  the  sink  dry 
yet?"  asked  the  farmer,  as  he  made  final 
preparations  for  the  night. 

"Yes,  Josiah,"  she  replied.  "Why  do 
you   ask?" 

"Well,  I  did  want  a  drink,  but  I  guess 
I  can  get  along  until  morning. 

The  Way  It  Is  Done. 

Assistant — Mr.  Grumbley  writes:  "I 
don't  see  how  you  can  have  nerve  to  sell 
your  worthless  remedy  for  fifty  cents  a 
bottle." 

Manager.— Well,  strike  out  "have  nerve 
to"  and  "worthless,"  and  put  the  letter 
in  our  testimonials. 


Didn't  Need  Nerve  Tonic. 

Blobbs — "I  suppose  there  are  times  when 
all  doctors  have  to  give  superfluous  treat- 
ment." 

Slobbs — "Yes;  I  once  knew  one  who 
prescribed  a  nerve  tonic  for  a  man  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  book  agent  ? 


Open  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

He  says  "The  uncertainty  of  this  work 
is  obvious,  and  results  are  long  in  beinu 
realized,"  but  the  truth  is.  nothing  is  more 
certain,  and  the  results  are  there  in  just 
two  years,  (speaking  of  grains)  no  matter 
how  long  it  takes  to  "realize"  it. 

Speaking  of  Luther  Burbank's  work,  he 
does  not  recognize  Mendel 's  law.  If  he  did 
he  would  make  one  cross  where  he  now 
makes  hundreds  with  the  same  or  better  re- 
sults. These  facts  I  have  tried  to  make 
plain  are  simply  the  laws  of  heredity  as 
discovered  by  Mendel  and  others.  I  have 
tried  to  show  where  these  laws  have  been 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  but  the  facts 
that  Nature  makes  no  crosses,  that  all  the 
second  generations  from  a  cross  will  always 
come  true  to  type,  that  is,  never  "mix." 
and  also  all  be  immune  to  disease,  I  dis- 
covered in  my  own  experimental  work, 
though  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  made 
these  facts  public.  I  believe  they  have  been 
recognized  as  true.  I  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain this  further,  if  necessary,  or  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong  in  any  of  my  state- 
ments. Yours  cordiallv, 

L.  M.  W.,"Sask. 

Answer. — We  always  welcome  any  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind. — F.M.C. 
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Appreciation  and  Caution 


By  MRS.  A.  M.  KEPPER 


The  Web  That  Mother  Weaves 

Where  Homes  Are  Right,  Hearts  Cannot  be  Wrong. 

Wherever  the  home,  be  it  a  shack  upon  the  prairie  or  the 
house  that  gives  charm  to  a  developed  countryside,  it  tells  of  the 
mother  within.  The  first  may  hold  little  aside  from  faith  in  the 
future,  yet  so  dependent  upon  the  mother  are  the  essentials  to 
a  home  that  here  may  be  found  a  richer  heritage  than  mere 
money  ever  brings. 

Though  four  mean  walls  compass  her  and  seem  to  narrow 
her  opportunities  in  reality  they  confine  within  her  reach  the 
richest  life  affords. 

Like  the  Navajo  woman  in  the  far  South-West,  who,  from 
wool  and  dye  fashions  on  her  loom  the  blanket  into  which  are 
wrought  patience,  perseverence  and  self-denial,  our  homemaker 
plies  the  shuttles  of  life's  loom  and,  out  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  every  day,  and  with  the  dye  of  conscience,  weaves  what  is  to 
dim  the  years  ahead  or  is  destined  to  glorify  her  country  and 
her  God  throughout  ages. 

There  is  a  busy  world  just  beyond  her  threshold  that  teems 
with  the  children  of  men,  and  throbs  with  a  strange  life  in  which 
she  often  feels  no  part;  but  back  of  it  is  the  home  and  the 
weaver. 

At  first  there  is  a  halo  of  rosy  tints  in  the  web ;  for  she  is 
young  and  strong,  and  each  sacrifice  shines  with  the  light  of 
hope.  They  become  more  frequent  until  they  make  up  the 
ground  work,  for  mothers  must  give  up  many  of  the  little  joys 
that  appeal  to-day  and  keep  to  the  broader  plan  of  things  worth 
while. 

Little  worries  begin  to  grow  and  nag.  The  tell-tale  web 
pictures  it  all  prominently  and  somehow  the  light  fades  from  the 
sacrifices,  there  is  no  joy  in  the  common  place.  The  unbroken 
family  circle  is  not  reckoned  in  the  true  spirit  until  back  and 
forth  flies  the  shuttle  with  softened  colors — the  touch  of  the 
chastening  Hand.  Gloom  settles  over  the  web.  It  is  dull  and 
gray  to  the  eyes,  rough  to  the  touch,  but  it  rises  between  her 
and  the  living  and  shuts  them  out  of  her  heart.  The  barrier 
grows  more  effective.  Home  folks,  one  by  one  go  their  respec- 
tive ways.  It  matters  not  where  these  lead  so  long  as  they  are 
taken  from  under  the  pall.  To  the  mother  all  pleasure  is  sacri- 
lege now,  that  one  is  gone. 

Mother,  you  are  wrong.  Do  not  let  the  grief  for  the  dead 
kill  the  joy  in  life.  Many  a  good  husband  has  been  changed  into 
a  "good  fellow,"  many  a  son  driven  into  ways  that  bring  heart- 
ache because  birds  of  sorrow  alone  nest  in  the  home,  when  that 
home,  be  it  shack  or  mansion  should  be  a  port  to  which  all  hearts 
may  anchor  and  find  peace  when  there  are  storms. 

Keep  the  shuttle  flying.  Wind  it  with  richer,  softer  hues. 
One  is  safe  from  harm.  One  is  at  rest.  Weave  a  song  into  the 
garment,  weave  new  hope,  weave  everlasting  praise,  because  of 
the  promise  of  re-union.  Keep  it  cheery  with  love  for  the  living. 
Hallowed  memories  are  as  threads  of  fine  gold  interspersed. 

The  home  is  the  heart  of  the  nation.  When  homes  are  right, 
hearts  are  not  wrong. 

Woman  has  in  her  keeping  the  things  it  is  not  well  to  trust 
to  others.  She  is  fitted  by  nature  to  care  tenderly  for  and  direct 
the  impressionable  years  of  man.  Yet  she  often  harkens  to  the 
call  to  other  spheres  of  activity. 

Let  the  world  beckon !  To  answer  the  call  is  to  make  of 
life's  web  a  winding  sheet  for  woman's  highest  purpose.  It 
cannot  offer  what  these  four  walls  hold — love  undying  and  fidel- 
ity that  swerves  not. 


The  Farm  Health 

Timely  Attention  Will  Often  Save  Much  Suffering. 

In  an  unguarded  journey  to  the  woods  and  fields  the  scratch 
was  not  minded,  a  sting  was  overlooked,  yet  in  such  small 
sources  the  greater  portion  of  serious  poison  cases  originate. 

Broken  skin  gives  access  to  tender  flesh  that  is  interlaced 
with  tiny  blood  vessels,  these  reach  the  larger  channels  of  circu- 
lation and  invade  every  portion  of  the  body.  The  fly  coming 
from  some  putrid  mass  settles  at  once  upon  the  unprotected  sore 
injecting  the  mite  of  poison-bearing  filth  into  our  life  blood 
where,  pulsing  warm,  it  serves  as  an  incubator  for  the  germs 
that  multiply  until  countless,  they  have  power  to  kill  the  strong- 
est person,  although  a  bit  of  court  plaster  would  have  prevented 
contamination. 

An  instance  where  a  young  man  failed  to  protect  sunburned 
lips  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  possible  outcome  of  neglect: 
He  was  ploughing  among  weeds  in  their  pollen  bearing  stage 
and  the  dust  of  the  fields.  The  sore  lip  became  inoculated  with 
some  deadly  germ  and,  after  a  week  of  agony,  his  life  was  the 
price  paid  for  failure  to  protect  a  slight  wound. 

All  raw  places,  deep  or  shallow,  should  be  cleaned,  then 
protected.  For  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  there  ought  always 
to  be  at  band  carbolic  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  similar  drugs. 
Use  the  acid  in  not  over  5  per  cent,  solution,  and  wash  thor- 
oughly. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  suck  the  blood  from  pin  or 
tack  wounds.  This  simple  precaution  may  save  life.  The  blood 
should  not  be  swallowed.  When  far  from  other  means  of  free- 
ing a  wound  of  poison  this  homely  remedy  is  appreciated. 

Sterilized  cloth  should  always  be  at  hand.  We  may  buy  the 
cotton  and  the  long  woven  bandages,  although  these  may  be  pre- 
pared at  home,  and  held  ready  for  emergencies.  Old  linen 
handkerchiefs  are  soft  and  fine.  These  should  never  be  thrown 
away  lightly,  but  washed  and  boiled,  thoroughly  rinsed  without 
bluing,  dried  in  the  bright  sunshine,  then  ironed,  afterward 
heated  in  the  oven.  Pack  in  a  sterilized  jar.  Put  on  rubber  and 
seal. 

Old  sheets  and  pillow  slips  are  excellent  for  outer  bandages, 
and  should  be  put  away  with  care  when  they  are  not  fit  for  their 
original  purpose. 

Fry  out  the  fat  from  the  kidneys  of  sheep  or  lambs,  using 
a  clean  vessel  and  pouring  it  into  sterilized  jars  while  hot.  This 
is  a  very  soothing  and  healing  fat.  However,  it  should  not  be 
applied  to  a  wound  that  has  not  been  cleaned  as  it  might  induce 
the  outer  portion  to  heal  while  there  was  infection  deeper. 

Poisons  that  break  out  after  healing  begins  are  difficult  to 
control. 

Common  baking  soda  relieves  the  pain  from  bee  stings. 
Ammonia  kills  the  poison  in  many  insect  bites  but  these  must 
be  applied  at  once. 

Mosquitos  come  from  dank,  unhealthful  places  and  bore  into 
the  flesh.  Their  breeding  places  should  be  destroyed  by  drain- 
age or  in  the  case  of  rain  barrels,  the  water  may  be  safeguarded 
by  adding  a  tablespoon  of  kerosene. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  avoid  poison  ivy,  and  to  shun 
all  white  berries  when  in  the  woods,  nor  should  they  enter 
stagnant  ponds  to  swim  or  bathe  as  these  are  often  deadly.  It 
is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  Golden  Rod  rubbed  on  parts  affected 
by  poison  ivy  will  cure  it. 

While  warm  weather  is  perhaps  not  more  dangerous  than 
winter,  there  are  so  many  contributing  causes  abroad  in  summer 
that  we  need  to  be  very  painstaking  to  avoid  infection. 
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MAKES  LIFE  EASIER 


To  lessen  household  drudgery  and 
make  life  easier  for  housewives  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  establishment  is 
founded,  and  the  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  accomplished  that  object. 

The  patented  and  exclusive  features  that 
make  the  "Playtime"  superior  didn't  "just 
happen."  They  are  the  results  of  years  of 
experience  and  study.  In  OUR  opinion  it  is 
the  best  washing  machine  ever  made  for  farm 
use.  We  would  like  YOUR  opinion  after  a 
careful  examination  of  its  merits.  See  it  at 
your  dealer's  or  send  to  us  for  full  information 

Cummer-Dowswell  Limited, 

Hamilton     -     Ontario.  107 
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i.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 


Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sldeB  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.    Ad- 

i us  table  to  any  size, 
landsomely  enameled. 
Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useless 
work.  Piice81.00.lf  your 
'Will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute.  but  sent 
jour  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

Onward  Mfg.  Co..  Berlin,  Ont. 


Wilson's    Invalid's 
Port  Wine 

(a   la   Quina   du   Perou) 

''Nothing  more  excellent  than  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  ever 
granted  by  God  to  man.  "  — Plato. 


Sickness  is  Costly 

Your  purse  suffers — but  infinitely  more  your,  body  suf- 
fers— loses  vitality  that  can  never  be  regained.  :Think  of 
it !     And  the  prevention  is  so  simple. 

To  forestall  that  possible  drain  on  body  and  mind  and 
purse,  to  "keep  fit,"  try  taking  Wilson's  Invalids' 
Port  Wine,  a  wineglassful  before  or  between  meals — 
— three  glasses  a  day  for  your  health's  sake!  It  is  a 
powerful,  nutritive  restorative  of  the  disease-resisting 
forces  of  the  blood  and  a  remarkably  efficient  febrifuge. 
Doctors  know  I  161M 


Ask    YOUR    Doctor 


BIG   BOTTLE 


ALL    DRUGGISTS 


Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,    143-149    University   Ave.,    Toronto. 


6224.    MODISH    ONE-PIECE    COAT. 

This  is  decidedly  the  favorite  model  for 
coats  at  present.  The  only  seam  is  under 
the  arm  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  sleeve. 
The  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  handsome  point- 
ed collar  and  sharp  revers,  which  can  be 
buttoned  over.  The  cut  of  the  sleeve  is 
unique  at  the  lower,  edge,  where  two  styles 
may  be  used.  The  pattern,  6224,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. ! 
Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


6386.  MISSES'  DRESS. 

Simple  and  youthful  this  dress  is  ideal  for 
school  and  college  wear.  It  has  a  blouse  plain 
front  and  back,  with  side  front  closing,  an 
open  neck  trimmed  with  a  fancy  collar.  The 
one-piece  skirt  also  opens  in  front,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  blouse  with  raised  or  regulation 
waistline.  This  style  is  suitable  for  serge, 
velveteen  and  similar  fabrics.  The  dress  pat- 
tern, No.  6386,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18 
years.  Medium  sizes  requires  3  yards  of  44- 
inch  material.     Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 
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WAittemores 

FF  Shoe  Polishes 

Finest   Quality.      Largest   Variety. 

They  meet  every  requirement  for  cleaning  and 
tolishing    shoes    of   all    kinds    and    colors. 


"GIL.T  EDGE."  The  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing 
that  positively  contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes 
Ladies'  and  Children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines 
without   rubbing:,  25c.     "FRENCH   GLOSS,"  10c. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  A  1.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with 
a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.     "BABY  ELITE"  size,  10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.  "STAR" 
size,  10c. 

"BULLY  SHINE."  A  water-proof  paste  polish 
for  all  kinds  of  black  shoes  and  old  rubbers. 
Blacks,  polishes,  softens  and  preserves.  Con- 
tains oils  and  waxes  to  polish  and  preserve  the 
leather.  Large  tin  boxes,  10c.  Boxes  open  with 
a  key.    Russet  "Bully  Shine"  same  size  and  price. 

"CHIC"  liquid  dressings  for  cleaning  and 
recoloring  all  kinds  and  colors  of  Suede,  Buck 
and    Nubuck    footwear.     Any    color,   25c. 

WHITTEMORE    BROS.  &  CO.   20-76  Albany  St ..    Cambridge,   Mass. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  a)  Shoe  Polishes  in  the  World. 


Peroxide  Facial  Soap 

Is  a  most  powerful  germacide,  its  health 
producing  properties  to  the  skin  are  un- 
equalled, having  a  marvellous  cleansing 
and  soothing  effect. 

If  you  cannot  secure  this  from  your  deal- 
er, send  us  25c  for  a  single  cake,  or  65c 
for  three  cakes  and  free  booklet,  dealing 
with  the  care  of  the  skin,  hair,  etc. 

Dominion   Soap  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,    Canada 


6196.  LADIES'    BALKAN  BLOUSE. 

The  front  and  back  are  both  plain  and  the 
very  slight  fullness  is  gathered  at  the  lower 
edge  and  drawn  into  a  band.  The  neck  of 
this  blouse  is  open  and  a  small  collar  and 
revers  mark  the  outline.  The  sleeves  may 
be  full  length  or  cut  at  the  elbow  and  finished 
there  with  the  turnback  collar.  Cheviot, 
linen  and  pique  are  all  suitable  materials  for 
a  blouse  of  this  character.  The  pattern,  6196, 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.     Price   of   pattern,   15   cents. 


6221— GIRLS'    DRESS. 

This  neat  little  frock  is  closed  in  front  and 
has  a  three-piece  skirt.  This  is  attached  be- 
neath a  belt  to  the  blouse,  which  has  inset 
sleeves,  seamed  on  the  outside  and  a  round 
cut  neck  finished  with  a  band.  The  pattern, 
6221,  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.     Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


FACES 

SPOTTED  WITH 

Pimples 


BLOTCHES, 

BLACKHEADS, 

ETC. 

You  see  them  every 
day,  young  men  and 
women  by  the  score. 
We  treat  them  per- 
sonally and  by  mail, 
and  cure  them,  too, 
after  all  else  has  failed. 
Many  were  told  tney 
would  outgrow  them, 
that  they  couldn't  be 
helped,  etc.  Are  you 
one  of  the  number?  A 
fair  trial  of 


OUR  HOME  TREATMENT 

will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  our 
remedies  are  the  most  reliable  made.  We've  given 
21  years  to  the  study  of  skin,  scalp  and  com- 
plexion  blemishes,  and  are  daily  treating  them. 

Superfluous  hair,  moles,  warts,  etc.,  eradicated 
forever  by  Electrolysis,  the  only  treatment  that 
will  permanently  destroy  the  growth.  Satisfac- 
tion assured.  Send  stamp  for  booklet  "PI"  and 
sample  of  toilet  cream. 

We  treat  the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  figure.  Con- 
sultation  invited   at   office  or  by   mail. 

Hiscott  Institute 


60   College   St.,   Toronto. 


Estab.   1892. 


$2.25  VALUE  FOR  $1.00 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  YOU. 

YOU  SAVE  THE  STOREKEEPER'S  PROFIT 
BY  DEALINGflWITH  US 


This  illustration  show* 
the  La  Diane  Corset 
a  corset  designed  to 
give  grace  and  sty- 
lishness, together  with 
comfort.  Too  few 
women  realize  the 
lasting  ills  that  are 
produced  by  wearing 
ladly  fitting  corsets. 
The  La  Diane  Oorset 
>9  designed  by  experts 
\rio  have  made  a  life 
tudy  of  this  work, 
I  ind  they  have  produc- 
■d  a  corset  which  for 
leauty  and  symmetry, 
-ombined  with  coro- 
ort  and  health  giring 
inalitics,  is  only 
quailed  by  the  hlgh- 
•st  priced  imported 
nodels.  Althuugh  sold 
n  the  leading  shops 
iur  $2.25,  we  are  able, 
by  selling  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you,  to 
let  you  have  this  same 
corset  for  $1.00,  express 
charges  paid. 
We  snow  that  if  you 
try  one  pair  you  will 
be  fully  satisfied,  and 
we  shall  get  your  busi- 
ness in  the  future. 
If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied return  the  cor- 
sets at  our  expense 
and  we  will  glad- 
ly refund  the  money. 
When  sending  your 
order  be  sure  and 
state  size   required. 


THE  LA  DIANE  CORSET  COMPANY 


72  ADELAIDE  ST.  EAST 


TORONTO 
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Children 
Need  Sugar 


Pure  sugar  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  young  or  old.  Good  home-made 
candy,  sugar  on  porridge,  fruit  or 
b r e a d — n ot  only  pleases  but 
stimulates. 

Buy  St.  Lawrence  Extra  Granulated 
in  bags  and  be  sure  of  the  finest 
pure  cane  sugar,  untouched  by  hand 
from  factory  to  your  kitchen. 

Bags  loo  lbs.,  25  lbs.,  20  lbs., 
Cartons  5  lbs.,  2 lbs. 

FULL  WEIGHT    GUARANTEED. 


Sold  by  best  dealers 
SI.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited, 


1 
Montreal. 


HOME  DYEING 


Is  CLEAN,  and 
as  SIMPLE  as 

"A.  B.C." 

NO 

chance  of 

MISTAKES 

if  you  use 


DYOLA 

The  Guaranteed  "ONE  DYE  for 
All  Kinds  of  Cloth." 

TRY  IT  and  prove  it  for  yourself  I 
Send  for  Free  ColorCard.  Story  Booklet,  and  Book- 
let giving  results  of  Dyeing  over  other  colors. 
The  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  -    Montreal 


When  You  Buy  Alcoholic  Extracts 

1Mb       J.M.PITKIN    &    CO.    U,M 

W?i  MWHkMlt&'rPrfWm^   1  "YT3 

1  ^B 

1    ORANGE  FLAVOR    WW 

It'i 

Pure 
eztri 

Send 
(nan 
Spict 
O  E 

the    Alcohol      you    pay      for.      Alcono      .Non-Alcoholic 

Food    Flavors    are    flavor    to    the    last    drop.      Bottled 
cts  contain   75%    alcohol. 

Are  You  Using  Alcohol  or  Flavor? 

25c  to-day  for  trial  tube  and  Cook  Book.     Satisfaction 
inteed    or    money    refunded.     30    Varieties,    Flavor*   and 
is.     Live   agents   wanted. 

HAER  *  TO.,  f'anari;an  Distributors  St.  (  V.t  rmrines.  Ont 

6225.  GIRLS'   BALKAN  DEESS. 

The  foundation  of  this  very  stylish  frock 
is  a  one-piece  skirt,  attached  to  a  sleeveless 
underwaist.  Over  this  is  worn  the  Balkan 
tunic,  a  plain  long  blouse,  with  diagonal  clos- 
ing gathered  in  at  the  lower  edge  and  trim- 
med with  a  wide  band.  A  handsome  collar 
trims  the  neck,  and  elbow  sleeves  complete 
the  garment.  The  pattern,  6225,  is  cut  in 
sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch  flouncing,  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  lawn,  3%  yards  of  edging, 
and  2  yards  of  insertion.  Price  of  pattern, 
10  cents. 


6231.  BOYS'  EUSSIAN  SUIT. 

We  have  yet  to  find  an  improvement  on 
the  Russian  suit  for  little  boys.  This  design 
shows  a  plain,  straight  blouse  section  with 
sleeves  very  slightly  gathered  at  shoulder  and 
wrist,  and  with  the  neck  cut  round  and  trim- 
med with  an  applied  band  which  also  extends 
down  the  front.  With  this  blouse  small 
knickerbocker  trousers  are  worn.  The  suit 
pattern,  No.  6231,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material,  with  %  yard  of  27-inch  con- 
trasting fabric  to  trim  as  shown.  Price  of 
pattern,   10   cents. 


Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

by  making  the  most  of  every  piece  of 
dress  goods,  every  curtain,  drape  and 
cushion  cover  you  buy.  When  they  get 
soiled  or  faded 


Maypole 
Soap 


The  Fast,  Clean,  Easy 
[Home  Dye 

will  restore  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  give 
them  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  enable  you  to  get 
far  more  value  for  your  money. 

Maypole  Soap  gives  deep,  even,  lustrous 
shades,  fast  and  fadeless.  Cleans  and  dyes  at 
one  operation — saves  muss  and  trouble.  24 
colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c — black 
15c — at  your  dealer's  or  post  paid  with  free 
Booklet,  "How  to  Dye,"  from 

F.   L.   BENEDICT    &   CO. 

MONTREAL 


Why  not  make  last 
Winter's  cloths  look 
like  new? 


Bull  Dog  Brand  Dyes 

will  do  this  for  you  with  little  or  no 
trouble  at  home,  and  at  a  cost  that 
will  surprise  you. 

Send  10  cents  telling  us  the  shade  you 
want  your  dress,  suit  or  other  clothing 
and  the  orig:nal  shade  and  we  will 
send  you  post  paid  a  full  sized  package. 

The  John  B.  Paine  Co.,  Ltd. 

65  Pearl   Street,   Toronto 


We  Will  Pay  You  $120.00 

to  distribute  religious  literature  in  your  community. 
Sixty  days'  work.  Experience  not  required.  Man 
or  woman.  Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time 
may  be  used.  International  Bible  Press,  182  Spadlna 
Ave.,    Toronto. 


IJT         I       f   I  Nothing  else 

Wonderful  £.£-* 

NeW    Light  ESS 

**  93  per  cent 
air  and7°o  gasoline;  Cheapest 
andsaf  est  forlighting,  heating 
and  cooking.  All  conveniences 
of  city  gas  in  country  homes; 
Cost  less  than  40  cents  per  1000 
cubic  feet. — Lales'  hiveniion- 
Non-poisonous.  non-asphyx- 
i  ating,  non-explosive  and  i  nodorous.  Machine  always 
ready— Much  cheaper  than  acetylene  and  every  ele- 
ment of  danger  removed— Gas  to  light  wfth.  Gas  to 
cook  with,  Gas  to  heat  water  for  bath.  Gas  for  laundry 
purposes— no  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  coal  or  wood  to  handle. 
Lighting  of  small  towns  a  specialty.  Details  and 
booklet  free- Write  TODAY.  2 

Alcohol  Ufa  I  in  ■  &  Lighting  Co.,  St.  Lambert.  Montreal.  Can 
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Dried  Apple  Pie 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

a  firm  basis  will  be  probably  the  large 
returns  that  progressive  men  make  by 
improved  methods.  After  each  man 
has  been  firmly  convinced  that  there 
is  money  to  be  made  by  these  methods 
the  problem  will  be  a  problem  no 
longer. 

Nor  need  this  development  hurt  the 
green  apple  trade.  Rather  it  will  work 
for  good.  When  the  manufacturers 
demand  a  better  grade  of  apples  and 
pay  accordingly  the  No.  2's  can  be 
handled  to  good  advantage.  Mr. 
Thornton  argues  that  this  will  eventu- 
ally be  the  case. 

What  is  needed,  of  course,  is  a  com- 
bined effort.  It  is  very  hard  for  some 
growers,  dealers  and  manufacturers  to 
attempt  an  improvement  while  others 
discourage  their  efforts  by  shipping  in- 
ferior produce  to  foreign  markets.  As 
the  consumers  judge  the  trade  by  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  they  buy.  The 
good  prices  this  year  may  make  the 
problem  seems  less  acute  for  awhile  but 
it  is  with  us  to  stay  none-the-Iess.  In 
a  later  article  the  work  of  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  in  attempting  to  improve 
the  trade  will  be  discussed. 

"The  success  of  the  whole  apple 
trade  is  one  of  honest,  capable  manage- 
ment," argues  Mr.  Thornton.  "If  I 
have  been  successful  at  all  it  has  been 
due  to  my  desire  to  give  my  customers 
the  best  I  could  manufacture  for 
them." 

He  pimply  secured  the  best  machin- 
ery and  the  most  capable  manager  he 
could  find,  took  every  precaution  to 
manufacture  a  cleanly,  well  evaporated, 
finely  cured  product,  and  packed  it  in 
an  attractive  carton.  As  a  final  step  he 
went  out  himself  to  look  up  s  first-class 
market. 

Mr.  Thornton  has  had  many  in- 
quiries regarding  his  methods  of  pack- 
ing from  other  Ontario  manufacturers. 
He  gives  them  information  cheerfully, 
but  is  not  over  sanguine  of  results.  At 
best  the  wrapper  can  only  introduce 
the  goods.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
apples  themselves  that  will  hold  the 
.narket.  Unless  the  plants  are  cleanly 
and  properly  equipped  and  a  high 
standard  maintained,  the  cartons  will 
do  more  harm  eventually  than  good. 
Consumers  will  then  become  suspicious 
of  carton  packed  goods. 

"There  is  but  one  solution  of  the 
problem,"  says  the  Orono  manufactur- 
er. "It  is  quality — quality — first,  iast 
and  always  quality." 


It  is  not  winter  yet 
but— 

the  illustrations  shown  will 
recall   the    comfort    and 
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quality  of  the 
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Monarch -Knit 
Shaker  Products 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  advantages  of 
"MONARCH-KNIT." 

Hockey  Outfits  and  Club 
Orders  supplied  through 
vour  dealer. 


44  Monarch- 
Knit 


•i»> 


the  Standard  for 

Style, 

Quality  and 
Workmanship 


Monarch  Knitting  Co. 


DUNNVILLE, 


Limited 

Head  Office: 
ONTARIO, 


CANADA 


M    :.:: 


Factories  at  : 
Dunnville.'Ont.  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

St.  Thomas.JOnt.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


RAIN  CANNOT  SPOIL 


|(ant|{rac|{ 

I   \    TRADE     I    \     MARK       I    \ 


COATED  LINEN 

Collars 


They  sit  lightly  and  easily  upon  the  neck  and  the  weather  has  no  effect 
on  them.  They  are  linen  collars,  just  like  the  one  you  are  wearing,  but 
they  are  water-proofed.  We  make  them  in  all  the  moat  stylish  shapes, 
and   can   suit  you,   whatever  your  choice. 

Muilc  in   one  grade  only,  and  that  the  best. 
Ask   your   dealer   for   KantKrack  collars   in   the   style  yon   like 

best,  or  send   us  20c,  with  style  and   size. 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 

104  MAIN   STREET        -        -        HAMILTON,   ONTARIO I 
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Wanted- 

Successful 

Farmers 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.  This 
great  valley  in  the  heart  of  California  yet  has 
room  for  over  half  a  million  men  who  will 
farm  its  fertile  acres  in  the  way  they  should 
be  farmed.  There  is  no  room  for  the  failure — 
no  place  for  the  man  who  can  not  succeed 
where  he  is.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  who  has  the  success  habit. 

Here  is  a  climate  that  will  grow  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  of 
those  of  the  tropical.  You  have  no  long  cold 
winters.  Every  day  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
out-of-door  work.  Here  is  a  soil  which  under 
irrigation  is  of  surpassing  richness.  Here  is 
ample  water  and  all  conditions  of  pleasant 
living  in  a  well-settled  land. 

We  will  tell  you  of  the  opportunities  In  gen- 
eral. We  will  search  out  for  you  just  the  kind 
of  a  location  you  are  seeking.  It  might  take 
you  weeks  or  months  and  many  miles  of  travel 
to  find  the  spot  that  our  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  will  direct  you  to  at  once. 

After  you  have  found  the  spot  we  will  send 
to  you  a  man  who  knows  this  country  thor- 
oughly, and  if  you  wish  he  •vill  tell  you  the 
methods  and  crop  rotations  which  are  most 
successful   here. 

All  this  service  is  free.  It  is  part  of  the 
effort  the  Santa  Fe  is  making  to  let  people 
know  of  the  advantages  along  its  lines.  The 
railroad  has  no  land  to  sell  and  no  interest  to 
serve  but  your  ultimate  success  here. 

What  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is,  and  what 
others  are  doing  here,  is  told  in  our  two  books, 
which  are  free  and  yours  for  the  asking. 
Then  if  you  are  interested  enough  to  ask  fur- 
ther questions,  you  will  find  me  eager  to  an- 
swer. 

C.  Ii.  Seagrave,  Genl.  Colonization  Agt., 
A.    T.    &    S.    F.    Ry.,    2266    Railway    Exchange, 
Chicago. 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

with  stock,  implements  etc.,  in 
quarter,  half  and  whole  sec- 
tions, with  small  cash  payment 
and  crop  payments. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

Western  Trust  Bldg.  REGINA,  SASK. 


JOKING  OF  PAlgj 
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The   publisher   of   the  best   Farmer's   paper   i 
he  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  state! 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  med 
ine     that    has    stood     the    test    of    time    lis 
■ilNARD'S    LINIMENT.     It   has   been   an   ur 
ailing    remedy    in    our    household    ever    since 
an     remember,     and     has     outlived     dozens     < 
ronld-be   competitors    and    imitators." 

n 
: 
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Our  Homemakers  Conference 


Dear  Homemakers: — In  opening  a 
page  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  from 
our  women  readers,  we  hope  they  will 
feel  free  to  bring  up  any  question  or 
express  their  opinions  on  any  subject 
whatever,  of  interest  to  women,  par- 
ticularly farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 
Perhaps  you  have  no  idea  how  much  help 
and  inspiration  some  other  woman  may 
get  from  your  letter,  or  what  "kindred 


spirits"  may  be  found  among  those  who 
are  living  out  experiences  similar  to 
your  own.  Accounts  of  local  Women's 
Institute  meetings,  or  of  the  work  of 
any  branch  society  will  also  be  most 
welcome.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
any  question  submitted  to  the  Question 
Drawer  in  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment, and  look  forward  to  having  a 
full  letter  box  next  month.  Let  us 
hear  from  you. — Genevieve. 


ARE    CHILDREN    HAPPIER    OR 
HEALTHIER? 

Do  children  of  the  present  day  derive 
as  much  fun  from  their  plays  a.=  those  of 
fifty  years  ago  when  to  a  great  extent 
the  country  children  at  least,  war 3  forced 
to  invent  their  own  games  and  amuse- 
ments? 

I  have  in  mind  a  large  frame  house  in 
the  country,  brimful  in  the  days  long  since 
gone  with  rosy  healthy  boys  and  girls,  re- 
inforced upon  all  holiday  occasions  by  a 
band  of  city  cousins  and  friends,  turned 
loose  like  ■  young  colts  to  «pend  the  holi- 
days. 

Oh  the  mound  building  in  mud  and  sand, 
the  high  "jumps"  in  the  barn,  the  brim- 
ming bowl  of  bread  and  milk  sent  out  at 
ten  o'clock  to  appease  the  healthy  appetites. 
One  small  spoon  each  was  distributed  lest 
some  over  zealous  one  secures  two,  and 
into  the  bowl  we  dipped ;  germs,  microbes, 
bacilli — all  unknown  to  us. 

The  creek  running  through  the  corner 
pasture  afforded  ever  a  source  of  delight. 
When  the  water  was  low  and  warm  an  army 
strawhatted,  sunbonnetted,  bare-legged  to  a 
man,  hied  thither  where  we  waded  catch- 
ing crawfishes,  frogs,  and  pollywogs,  all  un- 
consciously engaged  in  nature  study  mean- 
while. 


When  a  freshet  came  and  the  creek  be- 
came a  miniature  river  then  indeed  were 
times  exciting.  Planks,  boards,  old  logs, 
were  tugged  to  the  water's  edge  where  a 
formal  launching  took  place  and  presto — 
a  gallant  fleet  sailed  gaily  off.  On  these 
we  fearlessly  rode,  propelling  ourselves  by 
means  of  poles  as  far  as  the  fence  allowed. 
Considerable  taste  was  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  names  for  our  crafts. 

A  wild  and  yet  innocent  crowd  were  we 
who  ate  from  the  same  dish,  often  drank 
from  the  same  tin,  and  were  particularly 
generous  in  passing  the  wad  of  '■•hewing 
gum  around.  Yet,  so  far  in  life's  journey 
none  have  contracted  typhoid,  rheumatism, 
consumption,  or  any  of  the  ills  that  seem 
now  to  follow  a  mere  footwetting. 

Our  band  indeed  is  broken,  one  sweet 
young  girl  as  a  bride  lay  a  mangled  heap 
in  a  railway  wreck,  another,  the  dear  baby 
brother,  cut  off  also  through  accident  in  his 
early  young  manhood,  lies  sleeping  in  the 
shadow  of  the  home  he  loved  so  dearly. 

Again  I  ask  are  children  of  to-day  with 
their  carefully  planned  games  and  health 
rules  happier  or  healthier? 

"Elspeth  Wilson." 

Your  letter  is  interesting  indeed,  and 
brings  up  a  question  that  has  caused  much 
controversy,  particularly  during  the  last  two 


A  gathering  of  Women's  Institute  in  Searboro  in  September. 
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years.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the 
i  freedom  in  play  and  the  outdoor  life  which 
you  describe  could  not  fail  to.  be  conducive 
j  to  the  health  and  incidentally  the  happi- 
!  ness  of  children,  but  since  we  necessarily 
live  under  more  artificial  conditions  in 
these  days,  certain  precautions  must  be 
taken.  I  suppose  it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  modern  civilization  to  edu- 
that  it  will  require  more  civilization  to  edu- 
cate us  back  to  the  natural  life.  Watching 
a  group  of  children  playing  "Follow  Your 
Mother  to  Market"  in  a  back  street  last 
night,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  child  is  a  pret- 
ty happy  individual  even  in  this  age,  if  it 
has  a  chance  at  all.  I  presume,  however, 
that  the  children  you  have  in  mind  are 
those  whose  desires  are  so  pampered  (which 
is  a  very  common  condition)  that  they 
are  discontented  through  lack  of  something 
to  do.       Genevieve. 

WOMEN'S    INSTITUTE    MEETING    AT 
SCARBORO  PARK. 

The  Crowds  Come  in  Street  Cars,  Automo- 
biles and  Carriages. 

The  Agincourt  branch  of  the  Women's 
Institute  held  their  September  meeting  in 
the  form  of  a  picnic  in  Scarboro  Park  on 
September  9th.  They  had  invited  the  East 
Toronto  branch,  and  altogether  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  women  gathered  at  the 
pavilion  in  the  afternoon.  After  a  bright 
address  from  the  president,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mrs.  Budges  of  Toronto  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  audience  in  singing  a  few 
Scotch  songs.  A  talk  on  "The  Scope  of 
the  Institute  in  the  Home  and  the  Com- 
munity" followed. 

This  is  a  strong,  live  institute,  pervaded 
by  a  warm  sociability  and  energetic  spirit 
of  helpfulness,  and  which  is  quite  as  de- 
sirable, it  evidently  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  community.  After  the  regular 
meeting  the  company  gathered  outside  and 
were  favored  with  two  charming  solos  from 
Miss  Rae.  While  tea  was  being  served  in 
the  pavilion,  the  members  and  guests  of 
the  two  societies  had  a  most  enjoyable  time 
together. 

DROPS  OF  OIL  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
MACHINERY. 

In  the  routine  of  kitchen  work  one  occas- 
ionally gets  burned  or  scalded.  A  good 
remedy  is:  Apply  a  linen  bandage  saturat- 
ated  with  liquid  ammonia.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  soreness  at  once  and  prevent  blist- 
ering. 

A  washing  fluid  which  saves  strength  and 
makes  wash  day  a  delight :  One  can  lye,  10c. 
Crystalized  ammonia,  10c.  Salts  of  tartar, 
10c.  Dissolve  all,  in  eight  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, keep  in  corked  bottles  to  prevent  am- 
monia evaporating. 

Method  for  use:  Slice  %  of  a  five-cent 
cake  of  soap  into  boiler,  add  a  little  water 
and  boil  until  soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Add  %  cup  of  washing  fluid  and  enough 
cold  water  for  a  boiler  full  of  clothes. 
Put  the  soiled  clothes  in  dry  and  boil  twen- 
ty minutes. 

How  to  remove  rust  stains :  Soak  stains 
with  lemon  juice  and  salt,  then  hold  before 
the  steam  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle  and  they 
will  disappear  at  once. 

We  have  just  had  our  house  painted  and 
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Don't  Forget 

Last  Christmas 


Last  Christmas  Eve  were  the  gifts 
you  sent  received  in  time  to  be  hung 
in  the  stockings?  This  pretty,  old  cus- 
tom is  still  in  vogue  with  many  ' '  grown- 
ups" as  well  as  with  the  "kiddies." 
Even  where  it  is  not,  half  the  charm  of 
Christmas  is  spoiled  when  the  gifts 
come   late. 

You  intended  yours  to  be  on  time,  but 
you  did  not  realize  just  how  long  it 
was  going  to  take  you  to  make  your 
selections  —  how     crowded     the     stores 


would  be — how  depleted  the  stocks.  So 
you  bought  gifts  that  did  not  quite 
satisfy  you — you  paid  more  than  you 
intended,  and  worse  than  all  else — they 
arrived  a  day  or  more  too  late. 

You  made  up  your  mind  then  that, 
another  year,  your  gift-giving  would 
be  carefully  planned;  that  your  gifts 
would  be  selected,  parcelled  and  ad- 
dressed days,  if  not  weeks,  before  they 
were  needed.  You  felt  that  you  could 
not  again  go  through  the  nightmare  of 
"last-minute"    shopping. 


Our  New  Christmas  Catalogue 


— bigger  and  better  than  ever  before — ■ 
each  page  filled  with  attractive  gifts — 
will  be  ready  for  mailing  about  No- 
vember 1st.  Our  mailing  lists  are  now 
being  prepared — a  postal  will  add  your 
name. 


From  this  catalogue  you  can  make 
your  selection  in  the  quiet  of  your  own 
home,  in  just  a  few  minutes.  You  save 
the  worry  of  shopping  in  person,  of 
parcelling,  mailing,  etc.  Best  of  all, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  dissatisfaction 
— our  guarantee  prevents  that. 


Just  Send  a  Postcard  TO-DA  Y.    The  Catalogue 
Will  Explain  Everything  Fully. 

RYRIE  BROS.,  LIMITED 

Diamond  Merchants,    Jewelers,    Silversmiths,   Etc. 

Canada's  Largest  Mail  Order  Jewelry  House 
134-136-138  Yonge  Street  -  -         Toronto 


EVERY  MEAL  A  JOY 

The  family  delight  to  gather  around  the  table  at  meal 
times  when  they  know  that  mother  has  been  baking  again  with 
"REINDEER"  FLOUR.  It  makes  that  sweet,  wholesome 
bread  which  gives  such  zest  to  every  meal. 

Try  it  when  you  hake  to-monrow.    Most  up-to-date 
Grocery  Stores  Sell  "Reindeer"  Flour. 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL    COMPANY 
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"THE  WIFE" 

She  will  find  that  the  Kellogg  telephone 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  efficient 
handling  of  the  many  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold, and  it  is  her  right  to  have  this  service. 
Order  our  Special  Farm  Line  Instrument  for 
her  todaye 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Sales  Offices: 

Deering  Elec.  Ltd,,  Regina  B.  C.  Hoist  &  Co.,  Vancouver 

Houston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 


. 


YOUR    FALL    PLANTING 

The  Fall  is  the  Best  Time  to  Transplant  Trees  and  Shrubs 

THE  AUBURN  NURSERIES  can  fully  meet   all   your   requirements,   giving  you   our 
usual  satisfactory  service.     We  have  an  extensive  range  for  you  to  choose  from. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 

Send  your  orders  now — you  ought  to  have  our  catalogue 
for  ready  reference.  Ask  for  one. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE— 95  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 


NURSERIES—  Queenston.  Oakville.  Simcoe 


t  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remove  paint 
that  has  dried  on  the  windows.  I  find  strong 
lye  will  remove  paint  very  easily. 

At  this  time  of  year  children  often  eat 
too  much  fruit  or  perhaps  it  is  not  fully 
ripened  and  it  makes  them  feel  ill  and 
they  are  cross  and  fretful.  A  lady  re- 
marked recently,  "When  my  children  are 
cross  and  fretful,  instead  of  punishing 
them  I  give  them  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  This 
removes  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  is 
better  for  the  child.  I  think  the  home 
training  of  children  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  parents  or  guardians.  Too 
often  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  being  shown  how  to  do  things  prop- 
erly and  still  there  is  a  great  deal  ex- 
pected of  them.  Every  home  should  have 
a  system,  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  It  saves  confusion  and 
develops  character  in  the  children.  It  takes 
no  more  time  to  hang  up  an  article  than 
to  throw  it  into  a  chair  or  on  a  table.  It 
has  been  proven  to  me  lately  that  it  pays 
to  have  system  and  especially  where  one 
lias  the  training  of  children. 

Mustard   Pickles. 

To  each  quart  of  vinegar  use  four  table- 
spoons mustard,  Vfe  cup  flour,  y2  oz.  turmer- 
ic powder,  %  oz.  currie  powder,  IV2  cups 
sugar,  salt  to  taste  and  let  come  to  boil. 
Make  brine  of  1  tablespoon  salt  to  each 
quart  ol  water,  let  vegetables  stand  in  this 
24  hours.  Drain,  then  boil  in  dressing  5 
minutes. 

This  is  excellent. 

Rice  Dessert. 

Boil  1  qt.  milk,  add  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
1  large  tablespoon  corn  starch,  1  dessert 
spoon  butter,  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  Add 
flavoring  if  desired.  Serve  with  boiled  rice 
hot  or  cold. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  G.— 3.0. 
Many  thanks  for  your  suggestions. 

Genevieve. 

SAWDUST  FOR  FLOORING. 

Artificial  floorings  are  now  being  made 
out  of  sawdust  concrete.  The  cement  used 
consists  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride 
to  which  pulverised  magnesia  is  added.  The 
sawdust  is  then  used  in  any  desired  quan- 
tity. Floors  manufactured  in  this  way  are 
more  resilient  than  concrete,  and  are  not 
good  conductors  of  heat.  They  wear  well, 
and  do  not  burn,  charring  under  the  fire 
test. 


Better    Babies  for 
Canada  ! 

Send  Us  Your  Baby's  Picture 

In  our  Christmas  number  we  want 
to  run  two  solid  pages  of  pictures  of 
Canadian  children  under  five  years 
of  age  or  thereabouts.  Address  your 
photographs  to  "  Genevieve,"  The 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Toronto.  They 
will  be  carefully  returned  if  requested 
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Between  Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the  Women  and  Girls  on  the  Farm 

By  GENEVIEVE 


Preserving    Ginger. 

Dear  Genevieve:  Yours  with  recipe  for 
preserved  ginger  to  hand  some  time  ago. 
Many  thanks.  I  have  delayed  acknowl- 
edging it  till  I  could  report  on  my  suc- 
cess. My  family  aie  very  fond  of  it  with 
their  toast  for  breakfast,  but  T  fear  that 
the  manufactured  article  may  contain  some 
preservative  or  ingredient  that  is  not  whole- 
some if  not  injurious.  My  home-made  pro- 
duct, however,  did  not  prove  altogether 
satisfactory,  as  I  think  it  should  from  your 
directions,  and  I  must  try  it  again.  It 
seemed  fairly  soft  when  I  sliced  the  roots, 
but  when  put  into  the  syrup  they  got 
harder.  Do  you  know  what  would  cause 
them  to  do  so? 

I  enjoy  housekeeping,  especially  cook- 
ing. Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  B.,  Sask. 

Ans. — If  the  ginger  is  not  quite  soft  after 
putting  into  fresh  boiling  water  every  night 
and  morning  for  a  fortnight,  I  would  con- 
tinue the  treatment  for  a  few  days  longer, 
then  instead  of  putting  it  into  a  syrup 
to  boil,  try  boiling  it  in  water  until  clear 
before  adding  the  sugar.  Long  boiling  in 
a  rich  syrup  has  a  tendency  to  harden  fruit, 
and  I  believe  that  is  largely  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  As  you  no  doubt  use  quite 
a  lot  of  this,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make 
it  at  home.     I  presume  your  interest  does 

away  with  the  tediousness  of  the  process. 

i 

Citron  Preserves. 
Q. — Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  you 
make  your  citron  preserves? 

Mrs.  E.  D.  P.,  Ont. 

Ans. — I  usually  pare  the  citron,  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  then  into  strips  or  squares 
removing  all  seeds.  I  weigh  equal  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  sugar,  mix  together  and 
let  stand  over  night.  The  sugar  draws  out 
juice,  forming  a  syrup.  In  the  morning 
it  is  cooked  slowly  for  two  or  three  hours 
until  the  fruit  is  clear  and  the  syrup  like 
honey.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  it  is 
done,  lemons  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  a  lit- 
tle green  ginger  root  are  added,  allowing 
one  lemon  for  each  quart  of  preserves.  To 
some  of  the  citron  I  usually  add  a  few 
raisins,  about  a  cupful  to  a  quart  of  fruit, 
cooking  them  with  the  citron  for  about 
an  hour. 

A  Hallowe'en  Party. 

Q- — What  entertainment  would  you  plan 
for  a  Hallowe'en  party  for  young  people? 
— Grace  L.  F.,  Ontario. 

Ans. — No  other  occasion  gives  you  more 
scope  for  arranging  a  good  time  for  young 
people  than  the  Hallowe'en  party.  If  pos- 
sible, make  your  party  a  little  informal 
masquerade,  inviting  the  guests  to  come 
wearing  fancy  costumes  and  masks.  The 
time  spent  in  identifying  each  other  serves 
as  an  excellent  means  of  overcoming  any 
stiffness,  and  gets  the  company  "  mixed  " 


well.  The  costumes  need  not  be  elaborate 
by  any  means,  but  the  fact  that  a  girl  may 
have  to  make  up  a  fancy  dress  for  herself, 
or  a  clown  suit  for  her  brother,  out  of  yel- 
low or  blue  or  turkey-red  cotton,  will  not 
detract  from  the  popularity  of  your  party. 
Silver  stars  and  crescents  are  often  sewn 
on  a  black  dress  to  impersonate  Night, 
Red  Riding  Hood,  Hiawatha,  people  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago,  Indian  or  Spanish 
girls,  Highlanders,  or  any  national  dress 
make  apt  subjects  for  imitation.  The  rooms 
might  be  decorated  with  Jack-o'-lanterns 
and  weird  pictures  of  black  cats,  witches, 
etc.,  cut  out  of  paper.  These  preparations 
are  impracticable  if  one's  time  is  limited, 
and  while  they  add  to  the  impressiveness 
of  a  Hallowe'en  party,  are  not  by  any 
means  necessary.  I  would  always  make 
arrangements  for  the  old  Hallowe'en  tricks 
of  diving  in  a  tub  of  water  for  apples,  eat- 
ing apples  suspended  from  strings  while 
the  hands  are  tied,  and  all  the  others  so 
popular  fifty  years  ago.  The  old-fashioned 
games  of  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  Charades, 
etc.,  are  distinctly  Hallowe'en  games,  and 
if  you  don't  object  to  dancing,  and  the 
young  people  enjoy  it,  I  would  let  them 
finish  up  with  an  hour  or  two  of  that. 

When  Butter  Is  Crumbly. 

Q. — Can  you  explain  what  causes  butter 
to  crumble  after  it  is  worked,  and  how  can 
this  be  prevented? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  likely  that  the  butter 
granules  have  not  been  at  the  right  tem- 
perature, and  so  have  not  adhered  during 
the  process  of  working.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  wash  water  used  was  too  cold,  thus 
making  the  butter  granules  too  hard.  The 
condition  of  the  butter  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  are  two  things  to  con- 
sider when  deciding  the  temperature  of  the 
wash  water.  Butter  granules  are  made  too 
hard  by  adding  too  much  cold  water  too 
soon  after  the  butter  breaks.  Churning  at 
too  low  temperature  will  also  give  trouble, 
but  in  each  case  you  will  notice  that  the 
butter  granules  did  not  unite  properly  be- 
cause they  were  not  soft  enough,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  temperature  was  too  low. 
This  is  the  advice  by  Miss  Miller,  of  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  O.A.C. 

To  Whiten  Oiled  Floors. 

Q. — We  have  a  floor  that  has  been  kept 
oiled  for  three  years,  and  has  become  so 
dark  that  it  is  almost  unsightly.  Is  there 
any  way  of  remedying  this? — Mrs.  J.  B., 
Sask. 

Ans. — If  you  will  make  a  weak  lye  solu- 
tion and  apply  it  to  the  floor  with  a  mop, 
so  that  the  floor  is  quite  wet;  leave  this 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  wash  off  with 
water,  adding  a  cup  of  vinesrar  to  each  pail- 
ful of  water,  the  floor  will  be  quite  white 
again.  The  vinegar  is  used  to  counteract 
the  alkali  of  the  lye.  The  floor  can  then 
be  re-oiled. 
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Youlcan  be  your(ovvn  dressmaker 
and'get  the  Perfect  Fit 

The  "Hall-Borchert 

Perfection  Adjustable  Dress 

Forms" 

enable     any     woman      skilled     with 
the    needle    to     become    a    satisfac- 
tory   dress    or    waist    maker.     These 
adjustable    Dress    Forms    do    away 
with    all    the    difficulties    and    disap- 
pointments  of   fitting,   and 
make    the    work    of    dress- 
making easy  and  pleasant. 
while  enabling  you   to  get 
entire    satisfaction    in    fit. 
Quim      Dressmaking      becomes      a 
pleasure     with     the     "Hall-Borchert 
Forms." 

The  form  can  be  adjusted  to  50  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes;  bust  raised 
or  lowered,  or  made  longer  or  short- 
er at  the  waist  line.  The  form  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  any  de- 
sired skirt  length.  Easily  adjusted. 
Cannot  get  out  of  order.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.     Just   what    you   need. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  gives 
complete  particulars  and  prices. 
Send    for    it,    it's    fine. 

Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

41    Lombard  Street.  Toronto 
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Beauty  in  the  Home 

Homes — like  people — have  an  individuality  of  their  own.  A 
cheerful  looking  home — like  a  cheerful  looking  person — is 
always  pleasing  to  see.  Any  home  may  be  brightened — made 
more  attractive  outside  and  more  cheerful  to  live  in — merely 
by  a  little  care  in  the  selection  and  use  of  proper  Paints  and 

Varnish  Finishes.     There  are 


Beauty  on  the  Walls 

"Neu-'fone"  is  a  delight  in  the 
home.  It's  a  soft,  flat,  durable 
sanitary  wall  finish,  that  anyone 
can  apply.  Costs  little  —  lasts 
long.  Easily  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth.  16  pleasing  tints, 
suitable  for  every  room  in  the 
house. 

Floor  Paint  that  Stands  the  Scuff 

That's  the  kind  to  buy  —  the 
old  reliable  Senour's  Floor  Paint 
—  the  kind  that's  heel-proof. 
Remove  all  trace  of  Summer's 
open  house  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
Senour's  Floor  Paint.  12  beau- 
tiful shades  to  choose  from. 


Martin-Senour  Paints  and 
Finishes  for  every  taste  and 
every  scheme  of  decoration — 
good,  honest  100%  Pure 
Paints  and  Superfine 
Varnishes  —  that  will  give 
complete  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  who  carries  the 
complete  line  of  Martin- 
Senour  Paints  and    Finishes. 


Freshen  Up  the 
Oil  Cloth 

Linoleum  and  Oil 
Cloth  wear  twice  as 
long  if  made  '  'spic  and 
span"  with  a  coat  of 
Varnoleum.  So  easy 
to  apply — to  freshen 
the  colors  and  protect 
the  pattern.  It  dries 
over  night  with  a 
beautiful  gloss,  and 
does  not  spot  or  crack. 


IT  PAYS  TO   USE 


Write  for  his  name 
and  a  copy  of 
"Harmony  in  Neu- 
Tone",  one  of  the 
most  expensive 
books  on  Interior 
Decorating  ever 
printed.  It's  free 
to  you.  Write  for  it. 
4 


Martin-Senour  Co.,  Limited 

291  MOUNT  ROYAL  AVENUE,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for  ,1  gentleman  to  secure  a  most  desirable  country  home.  We 
have  had  placed  in  our  hands  one  of  the  finest  medium-sized  fruit  farms  in  the  famous  Niagara 
Fruit  Belt,  to  offer  for  sale  at  a  price  which  is  greatly  reduced  to  effect  a  quick  turnover. 
Property  consists  of  32  acres  of  choice  level  sandy  loam,  one  mile  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Jordan,  one-half  mile  from  station,  canning  factory  and  post  office.  Brick 
dwelling  of  nine  rooms  in  good  repair,  fine  lawn  and  shade  trees.  Also  nine-roomed  frame  fore- 
man's dwelling.  Bearing  fruit  consists  of  800  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  prunes  and 
quinces,  also  raspberries,  strawberries,  grapes  and  other  small  fruits.  Over  20  acres  in  fruit, 
and  balance  can  be  planted  at  any  time.  Land  right  in  this  section  is  not  being  sold  for  less 
than  ?1,000  per  acre.  Price  for  quick  sale,  $20,000,  on  very  very  reasonable  terms.  Exclusive 
agents. 

eal   Estate,   Insurance  and   Financial   Brokers 
5   Queen   Street        -        St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Melvin  Gayman  &  Co.,  £ 
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Housekeeper 

Some  Seasonable  Recipes 

By  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


Using  the  Winter  Vegetables 

The  kitchen  garden  will  soon  be  as 
bare  as  a  fresh  ploughed  fallow.  Even  now 
little  remains  of  its  generous  growth  save 
here  and  there  a  rustling  brown  stalk  and 
perhaps  a  few  late  weeds  that  have  crept 
up  unmolested,  as  the  season  was  closing 
in.  But  in  the  shed  or  the  root  cellar 
we  find  stored  away  a  veritable  record  of 
that  half-acre's  vigorous  life,  piles  and 
boxes  of  smooth,  sound  potatoes,  and  beets 
and  turnips  and  carrots,  firm,  crisp  onions 
and  celery  and  cabbage,  and  perhaps  a  few 
cauliflowers  that  have  been  left  over  from 
the  picking,  for  unfortunately  few  farmers 
as  yet  grow  this  excellent  vegetable  in 
quantities  for  table  use. 

For  the  farm  housekeeper  there  is  a 
wealth  of  resource  in  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  these  winter  vegetables,  not 
only  because,  as  the  food  authorities  tell 
us,  the  starch  and  sugar  they  contain 
makes  them  valuable  sources  of  nutriment, 
or  because  their  bulk  and  mineral  salts  give 
them  an  important  function  as  digestive 
regulators,  but  because  they  can  be  served 
in  so  many  palatable  and  attractive  dishes 
that  the  farm  menu  need  never  suffer  from 
lack  of  variety.  We  all  know  that  the  most 
wholesome  diet  is  well  supplied  with  vege- 
tables, and  if  the  family  do  not  care  for 
them,  because  they  have  always  had  them, 
the  following  recipes  may  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  variations  from  the  usual 
ways  of  serving. 

Potatoes. 

As  the  potato  is  a  staple  that  appears 
on  the  farm  table,  as  a  rule  at  least  twice 
every  day,  it  is  important  to  cook  it  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  is  the  baked  potato,  but  being 
composed  largely  of  starch,  the  food  value 
may  be  better  balanced  when  the  potato  is 
combined  with  fat  and  proteid  materials 
like  milk,  butter  and  eggs. 

Potato  Puff. 

2  cups  mashed  potato. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

2  eggs. 

1  cup  milk. 

Salt   and   pepper. 

Beat  together  the  potato,  milk,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  until  light.  Add  the  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  beat  all  together  until 
very  light.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  nicely  browned  and 
well  set — about  forty-five  minutes. 
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Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Bake  medium  sized  potatoes,  and  when 
done  cut  a  slice  from  the  top  of  each, 
scoop  out  the  inside,  and  to  six  or  eight 
potatoes  add  2  tablespoons  butter,  salt, 
pepper  and  about  *4  cup  hot  milk.  Then 
add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Refill  the  shells,  piling  the  filling  high, 
and  bake  for  five  to  eight  minutes  in  a 
very  hot  oven.  Thev  may  be  sprinkled 
with  grated  cheese  before  putting  in  the 
oven.  (Except  for  special  occasions  I 
would  use  the  yolks  as  well  as  the  white 
of  the  eggs,  unless  I  had  some  other  use 
for  them  at  the  time.) 

Duchess  Potatoes. 

2  cups  hot  riced  or  mashed  potatoes. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Y2  teaspoon  salt. 

Yolks  of  3  eggs. 

Shape  in  the  form  of  roses,  pyramids, 
etc.,  using  a  pastry  tube  if  you  have  one, 
brush  with  beaten  egg  and  brown  on  a 
greased  dish  in  the  oven.  These  are,  of 
course,  intended  to  use  as  a  border  for  meat 
or  fish. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 

Put  a  layer  of  sliced  potatoes  in  a  but- 
tered pudding  dish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  dot  over 
with  one-half  tablespoon  butter;  repeat. 
Add  hot  milk  until  it  can  be  seen  through 
the  top  layer.  Bake  until  potatoes  are 
soft  or  about  one  and  one  half  hours.  A 
few  slices  of  onion,  and  a  dash  of  summer 
savory  are  sometimes  added  to  this. 

Potato  Croquettes. 

2  cups  hot  mashed  potatoes. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

%   teaspoon   celery   salt. 

A  few  grains  cayenne. 

1  teaspoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Yolk  of  1  egg. 

A  few  drops  onion  juice. 

Shape,  dip  in  egc  white  to  which  a  lit- 
tle water  has  been  added,  roll  in  fine  bread 
crumbs  or  cornmeal,  fry  in  deep  fat, 
drain   on   brown   paper   and   serve   hot. 

Franconia  Potatoes. 

Select  uniform  medium-sized  potatoes, 
parboil  for  ten  minutes,  drain  and  place 
around  the  roast,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  it  will  be  done.  Baste  the 
potatoes   when   basting   the  meat. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

Make  a  white  sauce  in  the  double  boiler, 
using  two  tablespoons  butter,  2  tablespoons 
flour,  i/2  teaspoon  salt,  pepper,  1  cup  milk. 
Have  cold  boiled  potatoes  sliced  or  diced, 
add  to  the  sauce  and  serve  when  well  heat- 
ed through.  Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese 
or  chopped  parsley  just  before  serving. 

Cabbage. 

Many  people  object  to  a  strong  flavor, 
and    complain   of   discomfort   after   eating 


THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000. 


Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000. 


Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


Heating  the  Guest  Room 


ALL  the  heat  generated  by  a  Kelsey  Warm  Air 
Generator  can  be  quickly  directed  to  any  room 
or  any  part  of  a  building  desired. 

When  quick  heat  is  called  for  the  whole  strength 
of  the  fire  can  be  immediately  concentrated  into  one 
circulating  pipe,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  the  Kelsey 
Positive  Cap  Attachment. 

This  feature  of  Kelsey  construction  absolutely  con- 
trols the  heat  circulation,  directing  the  warm  air  to 
where  it  is  most  needed  at  any  given  time. 

This  positive  Cap  Attachment  can  be  operated  at 
will  by  the  occupant  of  any  room,  and  can  be  shut 
off  to  normal  when  the  necessary  heat  has  been  served. 

Positive  control  of  heat  circulation  prevents  waste 
of  heat  and  keeps  down  coal  bills.  That  is  why  a 
Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  requires  about  one-third 
less   coal   than  an   ordinary  furnace. 

The  economy  of  proper  circulation  of  heat  is  fully 
explained  in  our  booklet,  "Achievements  in  Modern 
Heating  and  Ventilation."     Send  for  it. 

The  Jas.  Smart,  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

Brockville,  Chit.  Winnipeg,  Man, 


A  High  Power  Single  Shot  Bolt  Action  Big  Game  Rifle.     Now  Only  $7.00 


Caliber  1  1  mm  or  43.      Length  over  all,  39  inches. 


fr   -tf-A» 


Length  of  barrel,  20  inches.      Weight  7  lbs. 

j  The  Breech  Block  Lock 
and  all  working  parts 
are  made  of  fine  tool 
steel.  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 


If  you     want   a  rifle     for   big   game 
now   is   you   chance   to   procure    one. 

This  is  the  genuine  German  Army  Rifle  ("Mauser")  Model  71;  slightly  used  and  which 
we  have  transformed  into  a  Sporting  Rifle.  No  game  too  large  for  this  rifle  to  kill.  Ftaudy  <a 
the  bush,  around  the  farm  or  any  place  where  game  abounds.  A  safety  lever  locks  the  rifle,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  fired  nor  the  breach  block  opened  until  the  lever  Is  released;  this  device  makes 
it  absolutely  safe.  We  will  deliver  this  rifle  with  twenty  cartridges  free  and  all  charges  paid  to  your 
nearest  express  office  for  $7.00.     Write  to-day  and  own  one  of  the  finest  rifles  made. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,   Regd.,  P.O.   Box    580,   Montreal,   Canada 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 
ENGINES 

are     Famous    for    Efficiency 

and  Economy. 

<%- 

Their  high  efficiency,  coupled 

with  their  economy  of  operation 

and  durability,  combine  to  make 

Massey-Harris  Engines,   without 

exception,  the  most  reliable  and 

and  satisfactory   on  the   market 

to-day. 

They  give  maximum  of  power 
with  minimum  consumption  of 
gasoline,  and  require  less  repairs 
than  any  other. 

Gasoline  Storage  is  in  the 
hollow,  cast-iron  Base,  which  is 
part  of  the  Main  Frame  and  is 
absolutely  tight—  no  danger  from 
leakage. 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited. 

Head  Offices     TORONTO,  CAN. 
—  Branches  at  — 

Montreal,   Moncton,     Regina,  Winnipeg, 

Saskatoon,  Calgary, 

Yorkton,  Edmonton. 

Agencies    Everywhere. 


J 


COMING  BACK 


Many  investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  flocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
not  ottering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND    FOR    PARTICULARS    TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1024  9th  St.  East  CALGARY,  ALTA 


cabbage.  Both  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  by  covering  the  cabbage  with 
cold  water  and  draining  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  a  boil,  then  cover  again  with  boil- 
ing water,  boil  ten  minutes,  drain,  and 
finish  cooking  in  fresh  hot  water  to  which 
salt  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  has 
been  added. 

Creamed  Cabbage. 

Boil  cabbage  according  to  the  above 
method,  drain  and  pour  over  a  white  sauce 
made  by  melting  2  tablespoons  butter  and 
while  it  is  frothy  adding  2  tablespoons 
flour,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  and  a  little  pep- 
per. Mix  smooth  and  add  1  cup  milk, 
stirring  until  it   thickens. 

Scalloped  Cabbage. 

When  plain  boiled  cabbage  has  been  left 
from  dinner,  it  can  be  made  over  by  be- 
ing combined  with  a  white  sauce,  put  into 
a  buttered  pudding-dish,  covered  with  but- 
tered bread  crumbs  and  baked  in  the  oven 
until  it  is  heated  through  and  the  crumbs 
browned. 

German  Cabbage. 

Put  about  two  quarts  of  finely  shaved 
cabbage  in  a  stewpan  with  2  tablespoons 
butter,  Vfc  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon 
chopped  onion,  few  gratings  nutmeg,  and 
a  few  grains  cayenne.  Cover,  and  cook 
until  cabbage  is  tender.  Add  2  tablespoons 
vinegar  and  V2  tablespoon  sugar  and  cook 
five  minutes. 

Red  cabbage  may  be  used,  but  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  and 
drained  before  cooking. 

Delicious  Cabbage  Salad. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  3  eggs  and  *4  CUP  of 
sugar  until  light.  Add  2  teaspoons  flour, 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  *4  teaspoon  pepper,  and  %  cup  vine- 
gar. Cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick,  and 
stir  in  1  tablespoon  butter.  Cool  and  mix 
in  lightly  1  cup  of  thick  sour  cream,  either 
whipped  or  plain.  Chop  one  small  head  of 
cabbage  and  one  cup  of  celery,  add  1 
teaspoonful  salt,  mix  with  the  dressing 
and  chill. 

Celery. 

Celery  is  perhaps  at  its  best  eaten  raw, 
as  it  is  an  excellent  tonic  and  nerve  food, 
and  some  of  the  valuable  mineral  salts  are 
lost  when  it  is  cooked  and  the  water 
drained  off.  When  served  as  a  cooked 
vegetable  it  is  usually  dressed  with  a  white 
sauce,  although  it  is  excellent  served  with 
a  drawn  butter  sauce  in  which  the  vege- 
table water  is  used.  It  is  particularly  good 
especially  for  invalids,  when  used  to  flavor 
a  cream  soup.  The  celery  is  cut  up,  cov- 
ered with  cold  water  and  cooked  until 
tender,  and  the  water  pretty  well  evapor- 
ated. Make  a  thin  white  sauce,  using  1 
tablespoon  flour  to  a  cup  of  milk,  rub  the 
celery  through  a  sieve,  and  add  this  and 
the  water  to  the  sauce.     Stir  until  smooth 


and  serve  with  crackers  or  saltines.  Celery    ! 
is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  use  in  raw 
salad   combinations  particularly  with   cab- 
bage, or  apples,  or  with  apples  and  chop- 
ped walnuts. 

Cauliflower. 

Cauliflower  is  considered  the  most  easily 
digested  vegetable  known  and  as  it  is  also 
decidedly  palatable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  cultivation  will  be  widely  extended  next 
year  for  table  use.  Before  cooking,  re- 
move the  leaves,  cut  off  the  stalk  and  soak 
thirty  minutes,  head  down,  in  cold  water. 
Cook  (head  up)  in  salted  water  for  about 
twenty   minutes  and   drain. 

Creamed  Cauliflower. 

Cook  the  cauliflower,  as  above,  separate 
the  flowerets,  and  reheat  in  white  sauce. 
Or  the  cauliflower  may  be  left  whole, 
sprinkled  with  buttered  crumbs,  browned 
in  the  oven  and  a  thin  white  sauce  poured 
around  it. 

Cauliflower  a  la  Hollandaise. 

Serve  boiled  cauliflower  in  a  sauce  made 
of  Vi  cup  butter,  V2  tablespoon  vinegar, 
yolks  of  2  eggs,  a  few  grains  cayenne,  1-3 
cup  boiling  water.  One  half  teaspoon 
mustard  and  1  teaspoon  sugar  may  be 
added  if  desired. 

Carrots. 

Carrots  contain  about  per  cent 

sugar,  and  some  valuable  mineral  salts, 
which  should  be  retained  if  possible.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  the  flavor  is 
better  developed,  it  is  advisable  as  a  rule 
to  use  the  water  in  which  the  carrots  are 
cooked,  in  making  the  sauce,  using  2  table- 
spoons butter  and  2  tablespoons  flour  to 
1  cup  of  the  vegetable  water.  Cooked 
carrots  and  canned  peas,  combined,  make 
an  attractive  dish,  served  plain  with  a  lit- 
tle butter,  salt  and  pepper. 

Parsnips. 

Parsnips,  next  to  potatoes,  contain  the 
most  nutriment  of  any  of  the  starchy  vege- 
tables. They  are  usually  served  with  milk 
or  a  white  sauce,  but  a  pleasing  variation 
is  made  by  cutting  the  boiled  parsnips  in 
slices  and  frying  to  a  rich  brown  before 
serving. 

Beets. 

Being  rich  in  sugar,  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, beets  should  appear  frequently  on 
the  farm  table  as  a  vegetable  as  well  as  in 
the  form  of  pickles  or  salads.  They  may  be 
served  plain  or  with  a  sauce.  The  Harvard 
Sauce  is  made  of  %  cup  sugar,  Vfe  table- 
spoon cornstarch,  and  V2  cup  vinegar.  A 
sour  sauce  for  beets  can  be  made  by  melt- 
ing 2  tablespoons  butter,  mixing  in  2  table- 
spoons flour,  and  adding  x/4  cup  each  of  hot 
water,  vinegar  and  cream. 
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Onions. 

While  onions,  boiled,  creamed  or  seal- 
loped  are  among:  our  most  wholesome  vege- 
tables, their  chief  culinary  purpose  is  to 
season  meat  dishes.  When  used  to  flavor 
a  milk  soup,  we  have  a  nourishing  and 
palatable  dish,  particularly  good  for  chil- 
dren. Onions  roasted  (in  the  skins)  in 
the  oven,  peeled  and  sent  to  the  table 
whole,  are  excellent,  and  they  are  also 
good  when  peeled  and  roasted  like  potatoes 
around  a  joint  of  beef. 

The  Boiled  Dinner. 

And  we  should  not  forget  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  boiled  dinner  occasionally.  Physi- 
cians tell  us  that  a  great  many  delicate 
children  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  fat 
in  the  diet.  Taken  alone  as  in  fat  meats 
it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  but  where  beef  not  too 
lean  is  boiled  with  vegetables,  the  fat  is 
taken  in  combination  with  so  much  starchy 
material,  and  tonic  salts  that  the  result  is 
generally  agreeable. 


ASmall  Farm  Tractor  Would 
Have  Wide  Application 

A  Solution  of  the  Farm  Labour  Problem. 

The  horse  is  the  most  versatile  form  of 
power  on  the  farm  to-day,  and  the  tractor 
cannot  compete  with  him  in  much  of  the 
necessary  small  work.  A  farmer  may  pro- 
fitably supplant  his  horses  with  a  tractor 
for  heavy  work,  such  as  plowing,  harrow- 
ing or  seeding  on  a  large  scale.  Then,  too, 
the  weight  and  cost  of  materials  for  a 
given  horse-power  are  smaller  in  the  large 
tractor  than  in  the  small  one.  This  makes 
the  unit  cost  of  labour  less  in  the  large 
machine,  but  if  suitable  and  satisfactory 
machines  were  manufactured  and  put  upon 
the  market  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
distribution  would  be  lessened  through  the 
greater  number  of  buyers  of  small  tractors. 
The  width  of  a  machine  cannot  be  de- 
creased as  fast  as  its  power,  but  if  a 
machine  could  be  made  to  haul  a  one  or  two 
furrow  plow,  run  the  harrows,  cultivate 
corn  or  roots,  cut  hay  or  grain,  pump 
water,  grind  grain,  or,  do  work  for  the 
housewife  on  wash  day,  it  would  find  im- 
mediate favour  among  thousands  of  farmers 
and  help  to  solve  the  labour  problem  on 
the  smaller  farms. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the 
problem  of  the  tractor  for  the  small  farm, 
and  though  no  great  commercial  success 
has  as  yet  been  achieved,  this  should  not 
be  discouraging.  It  is  possible  that  the 
work  on  the  farm  will  have  to  be  divided 
into  classes  and  specially  adapted  machines 
provided  for  each  class  of  work.  The  mar- 
ket for  a  successful  small  tractor  is  beyond 
comprehension,  and  as  the  first  profit  would 
be  to  the  manufacturer,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  this  matter  by  the  larger  companies 
who  have  built  up  reputations  on  large 
tractors,  but  who  are  slow  to  risk  them 
when  it  comes  to  solving  the  problem  of  the 
smaller  machine. 


BEATS  ELECTRIC 
OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don  t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home  for  ten  days,  then 
you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  i  We 
want  you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  it  gives  five  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamp;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  just  like  the  old  oil  lamp;  costs 
BURNS  70  HOURS  ON  1  GALLON  OIL 

Givesa  powerful  white  light,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  won't  explode.    Guaranteed. 


$1000.00  Reward  * 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an 
oil  lamp  equal  to  this  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de- 
tails of  offer  given  In  our  circular).  Would  we 
dare  make  such  a  challenge  to  the  world  if  there 
was  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Aladdin?  Wewantorc  person  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Write  quick 
for  our  10  Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition, Agents''  Wholesale  Prices,  and  learn 
how  to   get  ONE    FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMPCO.,  '      Aladdin Bldg.?  Montreal  &  Winnepeg 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

to  demonstrate  in  ter- 
ritory where  oil  lamps 
are  in  use.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Many 
agents  average  five 
sales  a  day  and  make 
8:100.00  per  month. 
One  farmer  cleared 
over  $800.00  in  6  weeks. 
You  _  can  make  money 
evenings  and  spare  time. 
Write  quick  for  territory 
and  sample. 


A  PROLONGED  LIFE 

has  been  proved  to  be  that  !of  the  total  abstainer ;  yet  in  the  computa- 
tion^ premium"rates  by  old  and  well-established  Companies,  the  fact 
has  been  recognized  only  by  the  Manufacturers  Life. 

MORAL :    Reap  the   advantages  of  total  Abstinence   by  insuring   in 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Assets 
Insurance 


[■ 


$16,000,000.00 
75,000,000.00 


Head  Office  -  Toronto 

Write  for  Booklet,   "  Total  Abstainers  vs.  Moderate  Drinkers.  " 


The  Dominion  School  of  Nursing  and 
Massage,  Limited 

263  COLLEGE  STREET        -:-        TORONTO 


EFFICIENTcTRAINING 

Refined  men  and  women  trained  in  a  short 
time  to  become  practical  nurses.  The  only 
chartered  school  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
Massage  taught,  Weir  Mitchell  System, 
Examinations,  Lectures,  etc.,  by  city 
physicians.  Diplomas  granted.  Night 
classes. 

PHONE  COLLEGE  8549 


NURSES'  REGISTRY 

Sends  out  hospital  graduates,  Dominion 
School  graduates,  undergraduates,  chil- 
dren's nurses,  companions,  attendants, 
masseuses,  male  nurses. 

MEDICAL!  BUREAU 


Rents    or   sells   physicians', 
sick  room  supplies. 


aud 


NIGHT  OR  DAY 
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GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 


The  Best  Ever 

issued:  Guns,  Rifles, 
Ammunition,  Fishing, 
Tackle,  Baseball,  Golf, 
Tennis,  Lacrosse, 
Camping  Outfits,  all 
Summer  and  Winter 
Sports.     We  want 

Every  Man 

■who  Hunts,  Fishes,  or 
plays  any  Outdoor 
Game  to  get  our  large 
free  Catalogue.  Prices 
right,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense 
Stock,  prompt  shipment 

You  save  money  by  getting 
Catalogue  to-day. 

T.  W.  Boyd  &  Son, 

27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal 
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ORDER  THE  "HYNAILER' 


Best  single  claw  hammer  ever  made. 
Holds  the  nail  for  high,  low  or  far 
across  driving.  Grips  plain  part  of 
nail  so  strongly  as  to  pull  the  head 
of  nai!  clear  through  the  wood. 


ORDER  THE  "DOUBLE  CLAW" 

Best  Hammer  ever  made.  Holds  the  nail  for 
starring  to  drive  where  you  cannot  reach  with  two 
hands.     Pulls  the  nail  out  straight  without  a  block. 

Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Crate  Fattened  Poultry 

We  are  open  to  receive  ship- 
ments of  crate  fattened  poul- 
try of  all  kinds.  Highest 
market  prices  paid  according 
to  quality. 
Write  us   for   quotations. 

HENRY    GATEHOUSE 

Fish,  Game,  Poultry,  Oysters 

Eggs  and  Vegetables 

348-350  West  Dorchester  Street 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Don't  Let  Fence  Troubles  Worry  You 

Let  us  tell  yon  all  about  our  "Safe 
Lock"  fence,  which  will  solve  your  fence 

difficulties. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and 
learn  what  "Safe  Lock"  will  do 
for  you.     Write  to-day. 

Agents   wanted   in    every   locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


RIDING  A  BULL  MOOSE. 


See  page  95. 
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Riding  a  Bull   Moose 

By  W.  R,  RAYBAIRN 

ON  THE  far  side  of  the  lake,  in  a  deep 
bay  were  several  moose  which  we  pro- 
ceeded stealthily  to  appraise.  The  bay 
was  long  a  crescent  shaped  and  off  its 
mouth  two  large  rocks  gave  some  sec- 
recy to  our  approach.  But  one  of  them 
saw  us  and  the  whole  party  plowed 
ashore  and  trotted  across  a  marsh  to 
the  woods.  They  went  hesitantly,  with 
backward  glances  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 
the  attractions  of  the  lake.  So  we  lay 
in  ambush  behind  the  rocks  and  await- 
ed developments. 

It  was  not  a  long  wait.  Far  on  the 
left  of  the  crescent  a  moose  broke  cover 
and  stalked  leisurely  into  the  water. 
It  was  a  bull,  and  though  the  horns  were 
not  large,  Bob  decided  that  he  would 
do.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never 
wade  out  and  begin  to  feed,  and  George 
and  Bob  in  their  canoe  fretted  impa- 
tiently. Perhaps  he  was  surprised  at 
the  absence  of  the  others.  But  evident- 
i  ly  reassured  at  last  he  walked  far  out  to 
the  gently  sloping  bottom,  and  ducked 
under. 

"Now  go!"  whispered  Mrs.  Pink. 

From  behind  our  rocky  screen  we 
watched  the  approach  with  bated 
breath.  Breaking  the  surface  at  one 
end  of  the  crescent  rose  the  black  back 
of  the  quarry,  and  hugging  the  shadow 
of  the  shore  from  the  other  sped  the 
canoe.  There  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
to  steal.  That  antlered  head  would  rise 
dripping  from  the  water,  when  paddles 
would  poise  motionless  in  mid  air  and 
the  canoe  would  come  slowly  to  rest.  As 
the  distance  decreased  they  paddled 
more  cautiously  and  stopped  quickly. 
After  a  leisurely  survey  the  head  would 
again  plunge  under. 

MANOEUVERING   FOR   POSITION. 

While  still  far  apart,  the  moose  spied 
them.  He  stood  rooted,  with  head  twist- 
ed sideways.  Then  turning  toward 
shore  he  stood  still  and  watched,  while 
the  paddles  dipped  rapidly  and  the 
canoe  skimmed  over  the  remaining  arc 

.  of  the  crescent  to  block  his  retreat.    To 
us  it  was  inexplicable,  as  it  seemed  that 

'  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  escape.  But 
from  our  angle  of  view  we  were  under 
an  optical  delusion.  The  canoe  would 
have  won,  though  narrowly,  and  the 
bull  calculated  this  instantly.  But  not 
until  they  were  directly  behind  and 
swinging  toward  him  did  he  take  to 
deep  water. 

The  celerity  with  which  the  captain 
now  manoeuvered  us  from  our  moor- 
ings and  got  full  speed  on  the  engines 
sent  us  fairly  leaping  from  our  shelter- 
ed berth.  In  the  waist  of  the  ship  she 
herself  spurned  the  water  with  vigorous 
blade.     Between  gasps  she  cut  in  with 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG;,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St, 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


McKinnon  Electric-Welded 


Swell 
Weld 


Swell 
Weld 


"Dreadnaught"  Steel  Loading  Chain 


7/32            1/4 

9/32 

5/16 

16 

14 

13 

12 

Weie-ht  100  ft 

60  lbs. 

80  lbs. 

90  lbs. 

110  lbs. 

2200  lbs.  2500  lbs. 

3500  lbs. 

4500  lbs. 

Breaking  strength 

4500  lbs.    5000  lbs. 

7000  lbs. 

9000  lbs. 

Guaranteed  to  pull  stiff  before  breaking. 


Handled  by  Live  Dealers.  25%  Better.  Guaranteed  by  the  Makers. 


Made  by 


McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Only  A  Moment's  Work 

required  to  change  "Tolton's  No.  1  Double  Boot  Cutter"  from  a 
pulper  to  a  slicer. 

Tolton's  "No.  1"  is  the  only  double  Root  Cut- 
ter manufactured,  and  the  best  of  its  kind  made. 
There  are  many  advantages  for  the  farmer  using  "Tolton's  No. 
1"  Double  Root  Cutter.     Fitted  with  Steel  Shafting,  Roller  Bear- 
ings, and  the  latest  improvements,  and  made  by  skilled  workmen. 

SEND  A  POST  CARD  FOR  PRICES  AND  CIRCULAR. 
WRITE  TO-DAY. 

TOLTON  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 

Dept.  F.  GUELPH,  ONT. 
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A   quick    method    of    digging 

wells 

at  low  cost 

■ty'             ' 

A  MONEY  MAKING 

ffi 

PROPOSITION 

IfiSIl 

You   can  start  at  »nce 

in      this      money-making 

3«Mt 

business,     digging    wells 

■.11x59 

for      others — the       outfit 

only  costs  you  $12.00  and 

- 

it      works       faster      and 

. 

simpler    than    any    other 
method.        Here's      your 

chance    for   earning    dol- 
lars on   the  side  or   tak- 

ing   It      as      a      regular 

i  • 

business,    40-foot    outfits 

■  - 

J 

$12.00,      100-foot      outfits 

i 

i 

$25.00. 

; 

Don't     fail    to   inve»ti- 

i 

gate. 
information.     It  will  mean 

Write  for  full 

dollars    in    you 

r    pocket — Write    to-day. 

Canadian  War 

ren  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  Ci 

itharines,   Ontario 

BONDS 


PROFIT  SHARING    Series    $100, 
$500,  $1,000 

TERMS  5  YEARS 

Withdrawable  after  one  year.  |f  Send 
for  special  folder.  Plants  covered  by 
these    bonds     established     28    years. 

National   Securities  Corporation 

LIMITED 

309-11   Confederation  Life  Building 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why     don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Send  for  Catalog  F 
for  full   particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkervrlle.  Ont. 


500,000  FEET  OF  PIPE 

All  sizes.  500.000  feet  Belting,  all  makes  and  sizes.  Enor- 
mous stock  Ready  Roofing,  Corrugated  Iron,  Forges,  Anvils. 
Vises,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Chains,  Wire  Fencing,  etc.  25  to 
50%   less  than   regular  value. 

New    Lists    Sent    on    Request. 

Imperial  Metal  Co.,    35  Queen  St.,  Montreal,   Que. 


a  count  or  two  and  an  order  to  the  bow 
to  shorten  stroke.  I  think  that  the  bow 
was  excited  and  thought  more  of  the 
forward  battery  than  of  keeping  the 
time.  In  the  stern  Pink,  as  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel,  kept  the  head  a 
point  or  two  in  advance  of  the  pursued. 
And  so,  with  all  the  bone  in  her  teeth 
than  a  canoe  can  carry,  we  swept  down 
on  the  bull  when  he  had  gained  hardly 
the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Shipping  my  paddle,  I  ran  out  the 
bow  chaser  just  in  time  for  an  opening 
shot  before  George  and  Bob  dashed  in- 
to range.  Bob  had  the  stern  but  turn- 
ing on  the  thwart  made  him  bow  pad- 
dle. While  I  was  changing  the  film, 
George  was  placing  him  in  position  for 
boarding.  He  ran  alongside  from  be- 
hind until  the  bow  of  his  canoe  brush- 
ed the  velvet  of  the  antlers,  stepping 
deliberately  out,  Bob  dropped  astride. 
His  legs  were  doubled  at  the  knees,  in 
case  the  bull  should  strike,  and  at  the 
moment  of  falling  he  grasped  one  ear 
and  then  the  other. 

It  seemed  for  an  instant  that  nothing 
would  happen.  Then,  slowing  his 
pace,  the  moose  kicked  upward  alter- 
nately with  his  hind  feet,  grazing  Bob's 
legs  where  they  clutched  at  his  ribs. 
This  occupied  only  a  few  seconds,  then 
he  rapidly  changed  tactics.  First  he 
shook  himself,  scattering  spray  in  all 
directions.  Failing  in  this,  he  dove 
head  first  m  a  more  desperate  attempt 
to  dislodge  that  clinging  terror  on  his 
back.  It  was  not  a  deep  dive,  nor  a 
long  one,  for  the  bull  was  winded  with 
the  long  chase,  but  it  made  Bob 
grasp  for  the  more  stable  support  of  his 
antlers  to  save  being  pitched  over  his 
head,  while  he  strewed  muttered  im- 
precations on  the  troubled  water. 

Twice  this  was  repeated.  But  a  bull 
moose  has  no  inbred  mastery  in  the 
bucking  art,  and  his  resourcefulness 
was  exhausted.  His  breath  came  in 
mighty  gasps,  like  the  panting  of  a 
huge  locomotive  in  a  train  shed  and  he 
swam  steadily  for  shore.  The  camera 
caught  the  elation  of  Bob  as  he  swung 
his  black  felt  in  the  air  with  a  whoop 
of  achievement  after  which  diving 
backward  over  the  stern,  he  swam  for 
his  canoe. 

"Head  him  off,"  he  called,  "and  I'll 
do  it  again."  There  was  one  film  left, 
so  we  shook  our  paddles  in  the  face  of 
the  moose  while  Bob  wriggled  over  the 
bow  of  his  canoe.  This  time  we  were 
full  broadside  on  and  I  held  the  fire  for 
the  splash. 

"WhatTl  I  do  with  him  now?"  in- 
quired Bob,  in  the  confidence  of  one 
who  has  conquered  his  mount. 


"The  films  are  all  gone.  Might  as 
well  let  him  go,  or  he'll  be  all  in." 

Evidently,  however,  the  bull  wasn't 
so  tired  as  he  had  looked  for  he  trotted 
strongly  into  the  woods  while  Bob 
clambered  again  into  the  canoe  with 
conflicting  expressions  of  triumph  and 
reluctance. 

Poor  Bob!  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
always  feel  that  the  proofs  of  this  little 
adventure  are  extremely  inadequate. 


Go  At  It! 

By  M.  S.  HERRIES 

When  you've  something  difficult  to  do, 
Something   that   you're  more   than    half 
afraid  of, 
That's  the  time  to  bring 
All  your  courage  to  the  thing: 
That's  the  time  to  show  what  you  are  made 
of! 

Swimming's  not  an  easy  thing  to  learn, 

But  the  learning  must  be  undergone. 
You  flounder  as,  a  rule, 
And  you  swallow  half  the  pool — 

Yet  you  seem  to  get  no  further  on, 
That's  the  time  to  rally  all  your  courage 

(English  courage  answers  to  the  call!), 
To  set  your  teeth  and  fling 
All  your  heart  into  the  thing. 

And  there — it's  not  so  dreadful  after  all! 

The  scholarship  exam,  is  very  near; 
Fully  fifty  fellows  are  to  sit. 
You  feel  inclined  to  duff, 
For  the  odds  are  rather  rough : 
There  hardly  seems  a  chance  of  winning 
it! 
That's  the  time    for   gathering    all    your 
gumption, 
Bucking  up  and  playing  on  the  ball, 
For  advancing  with  a  swing, 
Going  gamely  at  the  thing, 
And  there— you're  in  the  running  after  all! 

Sometimes  it's  a  rather  toughish  job, 
Owning  up  when  things  have  gone  askew. 
To  tell  the  truth  is  square, 
But  to  tell  it  then  and  there 
Will  mean  a  certain  jacketing  for  you. 
That's  the  time  when  cowards  take  to  false- 
hood, 
You — you  face  the  truth  and  have  it  out. 
Well,  at  all  events,  you  know 
That,  however  things  may  go, 
You've  played  the  sport  and  acted  like  a 
Scout ! 

When  you've  something  difficult  to  do, 
Something  that  you're  jolly  well  afraid 
of, 
That's  the  time  to  bring 
All  your  courage  to  the  thing; 
That's  the  time  to  show  what  you  are  made 
of! 

—The  Boys'  Own. 
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rhis  great  comfortable 

Hocke) 


Vn  all  over  upholstered  rocker  coverings  of  best 
Tade  Morrocoline — an  imitation  leather  that 
vears  like  iron.  Deep  spring  seat,  roll  arms  and 
lutt^n  tufted  back.  Sent  to  any  station  in 
)ntarid  at  above  price. 

"his  is  an  example  of  the  many  values  contained  in  our 
iree  Photo-illustrated  CATALOGUE  No.  26  which  is 
ent  free  to  any  address  upon  request.    Write  for  it  lo-day# 

rhe  Adams  Furniture  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Home  knitting  is  quick  and  easy  with  any 
ne  of  our  6  Family  Knitting  Machines.  Socks 
nd  Stockings,  Underwear,  Caps,  Gloves,  Mit- 
ens,  etc. — Plain  or  Ribbed — can  be  knitted  ten 
imes  as  fast  as  by  hand,  and  for  far  less  than 
hey  cost  ready-made. 

A  child  can  work  our  machine.  Besides  your  own 
imily  work,  you  can  make  good  money  knitting  for 
thers. 

6   Illustrated    Catalogues— No.    63t— FREE. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality  for  Typewriters  and 
ome-money-maker   knitting   machines.     Address 


CREELMAN  BROTHERS 


lox634 


Georgetown,   Ontario 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 

Founded  in    1829 

.lor  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  modern  buildings, 
cient  staff.  Large  playing  fields.  Gymnasium.  Detached 
rmary.  Full  particulars  and  historical  sketch  on  applica- 
l.  ARNOLD  MORPHY,  Bursar. 


Standard    Cream    Separators 

PAY 

he    Maximum     profit    with    Minimum  attention, 
'hat  is  why  you  should  use  a  "  Standard." 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

"he  RENFREW    MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,  Ontario 


Bright,   easy-to-clean  steel  body.    Drop  oven 

door.    Large  bright  oven.    Adjustable  damper. 

Broiling  and  Toasting  lever. 

Sliding  top  section. 

AND  she  has  it  yet.    The  Monarch  of  to-day  is 
of  course  a  much  better  range  than  the  Peninsular 
^    Range  Grandmother  bought.  Looks  better.  Cooks 
better.    And  uses  less  coal.    The  oven  is  of  quick- 
heating  steel — the  flues  perfectly  proportioned — all  of  which 
saves  fuel.     The  doors  drop,  forming  shelves  to  draw  out 
the  cooking  dishes.  The  top  raises  for  broiling.  The  grates 

work  without  sticking.  And  the  appearance  !  Grandmother  admires  the 
new  Monarch  Peninsular  with  its  plain  heavy  nickel  and  its  bright  pol- 
ished steel  body.  But  yet — she  clings  to  her  own  Peninsular  Range.  The 
faithful  old  companion  of  her  early  culinary  adventures  still  has — and 
always  will  have—  a  place  in  her  home. 

See  the  Monarch  or  write  for  booklet  "The  Cost  of  a  Range' '  221 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED    -    PRESTON,  ONT. 


MnriARCH 

rainsuiAR 

-Ramge- 


Representatives  Everywhere 


International  Stock  Food 
Is  Equally  Good  for  Cows — Horses — Pigs 


This  jrreat  tonic  Is  for  all  live  stock— to  make  cows 
gtVfl  rni.ru  milk— to  keep  the  working  hom-n  m  prime 
condition— to  fatten  pigs  and  keep  the  "wmU-r"  nigd 
strong  and  vigorous. 

We  guarantee  that  It  will  mako  your  cnlts,  calves; 

Slgs.  shoats  and  lambfi  grow  rapidly,  and  keep  them 
ealthy  and  thriving  all  the  time. 
Tell  ua  the  number  of  head  of  utork  yon  own  and  we 
will  aend  you  j.  copy  of  our  $3,000  Stock  book— Free. 


Here's  another  farmer  who  finds  It  pay*  to  feed 

International  Stock  Food  :— 

-  Rorkpnrt,  West  Co..  N.B.,  Jan.  13. 1913. 
"INTH,RNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  Is  all  O.K.  I 
averagrt  a  package  evory  two  months  for  my  stock— 
having  three  horaeH,  foul  cows,  two  calves,  four  steers 
and  sheep.  Careful  tests  show  that  my  milking  cows 
have  given  50  Bar  cent,  more  milk  since  feeding  Inter- 
nationa! 8t<"«  i;  baud.    It  1*;  also  hue  for  calves." 

BEVERLY  TOWER. 


International  Stock  Food,  Poultry  Food,  and  Veterinary  preparations  are  for  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere.      If  you  cannot  obtain  our  goods  in  your  town  write  us  direct.  (81) 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  LIMITED 


Toronto 
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A  panoramic  view  of  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto,  taking  in  the  Manufacturers'  Building, 
Press  Building,  the  Grand  Stand,  the  Dairy  and  Applied  Arts  Buildings,  and  the  big  fountain.  Lake 
Ontario  is  just  beyond  the  Manufacturers'  Building. 

The  Canadian  National  Exhibition 

An   Arm-Chair   Review  of   the   Things   We  Sought  to 
Remember  and  Have  Perhaps  Forgotten  to  Place  Again 

By  S.  M.  MAXIM 


There  were  many  features  at  the  big  show  of  this,  the 
Year  of  the  Million  Mark,  which  means  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  people,  and  which  will,  in  many  cases  save  the 
buyer  hundreds  of  dollars.  As  one  stands  where  this  photo- 
graph was  taken  and  scans  the  extensive  lawns,  promenade 
grounds,  and  buildings,  with  the  blue  lake  beyond,  he  be- 
comes lost  in  meditation  at  the  magnitude  of  the  exhibi- 
tion which  has  made  the  name  of  Toronto  known  around 
the  world  and  has  advertised  Canada  in  an  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  educational  way,  that  has  already  made  her  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

A  million  and  more  passed  through  the  gates  of  this 
big  fair  which  has  just  closed.  These  came  from  nearly  all 
portions  of  the  globe  and  he  who  has  not  seen  the  Toronto 
Exhibition  has,  like  the  famous  tourist  to  Yarrow  a  charm- 
ing prospect  in  view  for  another  year. 

A  day's  visit  is  not  sufficient  to  give  one  even  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  industrial  and  technical  exhibits  which  occupy 
every  corner  of  the  grounds.  In  fact,  a  week  would  be  too 
short  and  the  memory  too  limited  to  allow  even  the  most 
willing  to  store  away  the  points  of  useful  information  that 
he  needs  in  the  economical  management  of  his  business  or  for 
the  comfort  of  his  home  or  his  people.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of 
vital  interest  to  everyone  to  open  MacLean's  Magazine  in  his 
study  and  by  reading  over  what  the  camera  and  the  writer 
have  seen,  to  again  bring  to  the  mind  some  of  the  features 
that  have  had  such  an  attraction  for  him.  Many  a  man 
finds  that  there  are  several  things  in  his  business  that  he 
requires  and  should  have,  but  owing  to  the  rush  of  every-day 


traffic  and  to  his  inability  to  place  his  finger  on  where  his 
wants  can  be  supplied,  the  need  is  passed  by  and  so  the 
business  goes  on  for  another  year  without  the  added  conven- 
ience and  the  greater  efficiency  that  might  come  to  him  were 
he  to  instal  immediately  some  of  the  labor  saving  mechanical 
devices  and  aids  which  are  made  known  to  him  at  this 
fair  and  through  these  pages. 

It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  the  following  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  interesting,  useful,  and  easily- 
accessible  commodities  are  detailed. 

Such  must  be  of  intense  interest  to  every  reader  because 
each  exhibit  in  its  place  represents  the  high-water  mark  in 
achievement.  The  advance  of  the  mechanical  world  through 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  truly  wonderful  and  in  spite 
of  the  heavier  demand  of  all  modern  civilization  for  labor- 
saving  appliances  and  comfort  giving  conveniences,  there  still 
comes  an  insistent  call  for  more  machinery  and  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  race  in  this  strife  for  efficiency  and  mas- 
tery of  circumstances  that  can  most  easily  trample  under  its 
feet  the  dullness  of  the  grind  of  muscular  labor. 

This  armchair  trip  over  the  ground  again  will  draw 
many  a  man's  attention  to  the  things  he  enjoyed  at  the 
time  but  had  forgotten.  It  will  prepare  him  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  or  all  of  them  and  at  least,  give  him  the, 
opportunity  of  corresponding  with  the  several  firms  in  order 
to  bring  out  from  them,  the  points  that  we  have  not  made 
clear  and  the  terms  that  they  offer  before  its  purchase  enters 
into  the  personality  of  the  user. 
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A.  R.  Clark  Company,  Limited 

AN  EXHIBIT  that  semed  to  be  in  a 
class  by  itself  was  that  of  the  A.  R. 
Clarke  Company.  Visitors  to  the  Man- 
ufacturers Building  when  reaching  the 
location  of  this  exhibit  were  almost,  im- 
pelled to  stop  out  of  a  curiosity,  which 
deepened  into  interest  as  the  glance  took 
in  an  attractive  display  of  varied  lines  of 
leather  goods,  bearing  the  A.R.C.  Stamp 
which  has  been  familiar  all  over  Canada 
for  a  number  of  years  and  recognized 
as  a  guarantee  mark  of  sterling  quality. 


aw  coats  and  pants,  reversible  vests  and 
working  shirts. 

These  extensive  and  varied  lines  are 
entirely  the  product  of  the  A.  R.  Clarke 
Company,  Manufacturing  Tanners 
of  Toronto,  who  have  a  long  established 
and  well  founded  reputation  for  turn- 
ing out  only  the  highest  grade  of  goods. 

The  quality  and  workmanship  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  could  be  seen  even 
at  the  most  casual  glance,  while  experts 
examining  the  various  brands  declared 
them  to  be  the  finest  on  the  market  to- 
day.   The  trade  mark  of  this  company 


such  outstanding  value  and  admit  of  so 
wide  an  application  that  the  company 
readily  meets  all  competition  in  what- 
ever field  it  chooses  to  enter.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  past  year  in  Canada  has 
shown  a  most  gratifying  increase  and 
from  present  conditions,  even  in  view 
of  conditions  existing,  it  would  appear 
that  trade  for  the  coming  year  will  even 
show  greater  increase,  all  of  which  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  company  as  a 
mark  of  approval  for  its  service  and 
high  reputation.  The  company  have 
reason  to  be  proud     of  their  exhibit 


A.R.CbARKEaC 


to  fi  o  rxJT"«c» 


Cleverly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
booth  was  an  illuminated  picture  of  the 
A.  R.  Clarke  Company's  factory,  while 
centred  in  this  picture  was  the  trade- 
mark which  many  visitors  recognised  as 
a  familiar  friend.  In  attracting  first  at- 
tention to  the  trade  mark  then  to  the 
goods,  the  company  scored  quite  a  suc- 
cess— first  impressions  are  more  lasting 
|  and  when  visitors  return  to  their  home 
towns  they  will  remember  the  name 
when  they  desire  such  articles  as  were 
neatly  displayed  in  this  exhibit 

Altogether  the  output  was  a  very  im- 
pressive one.  It  consisted  of  attractive 
fines  of  gloves,  mitts,  moccasins,  larri- 
gans,  wannigans,  sheep-lined  driving 
sox,  sheep-lined  coats,  leather-reversible 
coats,  corduroy  coats  and  pants,  mackin- 


represents  an  institution  that  is  in  it- 
self peculiar  to  Canadians.  Sixty  years 
ago  the  A.  R.  Clarke  Co.  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  gloves,  mitts,  moc- 
casins and  sheepskin  coats,  which  soon 
found  many  friends.  Studying  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Canadian  climate  and 
making  their  goods  to  give  solid  comfort 
and  warmth,  they  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  output  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  it  is  owing  to  continua- 
tion of  this  policy  to  give  value  for 
value  that  the  business  has  grown  to 
its  present  proportions,  which  is  on  no 
small  scale  judging  from  the  fact  that 
the  products  are  sold  everywhere  in 
Canada;  that  the  company  has  20  sales- 
men on  the  road  covering  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver  and  employs  over  three 
hundred  hands.     Their  product?  carry 


which  illustrates  an  achievement  in 
business  building  and  business  integ- 
rity the  like  of  which  places  Canada  in 
such  favorable  comparison  with  other 
nations  in  her  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

Apart  from  the  finished  products,  a 
strong  feature  of  their  exhibit  which 
proved  to  be  of  much  interest  to  many 
visitors  was  the  display  of  different 
leathers  from  which  gloves  and  mitts 
are  made,  as  well  as  a  side  of  patent  colt, 
known  to  be  the  very  finest  produced 
in  Canada,  These  were  neatly  mount- 
ed on  boards  and  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  booth.  The  combina- 
tion of  raw  material  and  finished  prod- 
duct  was  particularly  striking  and  was 
the  cause  of  much  comment  from  the 
many  interested  spectators. 
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After  seeing  this  pleasing  exhibit 
which  is  an  example  of  what  Canadians 
can  accomplish,  people  who  have  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  A.  R. 
Clarke  Brand  Goods  will  have  been  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  sterling 
quality  to  warrant  an  early  purchase, 
when  occasion  demands  articles  of  this 
kind,  being  assured  satisfaction,  service, 
and  comfort — value  for  value. 


The  R.  A.  Lister  Co.,  of  58  and  60 
Stewart  St.,  Toronto,  have  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  and  their  lighting 
equipment  which  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  Fair  bids  likely  to  become  general 
through  farm  houses  in  Canada. 

This  equipment  consists  of  a  gaso- 
line engine,  a  small  dynamo,  a  switch- 
In  >ard,  and  an  electric  battery.  Beyond 
filling  up  the  oil  cup  of  the  engine  and 


Canadian  prospective  buyers  than 
the  fact  that  The  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  have  just  ordered  seven 
complete  installations  for  an  equal 
number  of  their  branches,  after  having 
given  one  such  installation  a  practical 
test  at  their  Radville  Branch,  Sask., 
for  several  months. 

His  Majesty  King  George  personally 
inspected     this    plant     at  the    British 


Country  House  Lighting 

You  Can't  Hide  This  Light  Under  a  Bushel 
Eor  the  Farmers  Are  After  It 

The  Lister-Bruston  Automatic  Elec- 
tric Light  Plant,  was  one  of  the  fea- 
tures at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  that 
took  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  visiting 
farmers. 

The  question  of  lighting  the  farm 
house  and  buildings  is  one  that  is  occu- 
pying a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
present  time.  Many  farmers  are  tired 
of  using  coal  oil  and  find  that  gasoline 
is  a  little  too  unsafe  to  suit  them.  Ever 
since  the  storage  battery  has  come  into 
prominence  many  farmers  have  been 
hoping  that  someone  would  come 
along  with  an  engine  and  dynamo  for 
the  cheap  and  handy  lighting  of  the 
farm  house  and  buildings.  For  con- 
venience and  cleanliness  there  is  no 
nicer  light  than  electric  and  everyone 
near  a  power  line  makes  big  efforts  to 
have  his  house  wired,  but  where  there 
is  no  power  line,  the  small  dynamo 
and  storage  battery  is  the  one  thing 
that  solves  the  situation. 


renewing  the  petrol  tanks,  and  giving 
a  little  water  in  the  tank  occasionally, 
the  equipment  needs  no  other  attention 
after  it  is  once  started,  because  it  is 
automatic. 

Usually  storage  batteries  lose  40  per 
cent,  of  the  charge  that  it  put  in,  but 
in  the  Lister-Bruston  Automatic  way 
this  loss  is  overcme.  There  is  only  a 
small  battery.  The  engine  and  dyna- 
mo start  themselves  as  soon  as  any 
lamps  are  turned  on  and  the  battery  is 
only  used  to  run  a  few  lights  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  while  the  engine  is  getting 
up  speed.  As  soon  as  the  engine  gets  to 
running  fairly  the  dynamo  takes  up 
the  lighting  and  fills  up  the  battery 
for  another  start.  The  engine  stops  it- 
self after  all  the  lights  are  turned  out. 

Plants  are  made  in  several  sizes  to 
run  from  40  to  500  lamps.  Before 
this  had  been  in  Canada  a  year  there 
were  over  40  installations  made  in 
rural  places  and  these  are  all  working 
satisfactorily. 

No  better  evidence  of  high-class  and 
efficient  character  of  the  Lister-Brus- 
ton Automatic  Outfit  can  be  given  to 


Royal  Show,  Norwich,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence installations  have  been  made  at 
his  Ascot  House,  Belveden,  Fort  Wind- 
sor Park,  and  at  his  Majesty's  Church, 
Craithie  Balmoral  where  the  Lister- 
Bruston  not  only  lights  the  Church  but 
blows  the  organ  automatically — In 
Britain  and  Europe  nearly  700  instal- 
lations are  at  work. 

Farmers  thinking  of  installing  a 
plant  ought  to  have  all  the  literature 
and  prices,  and  expert  service  of  this 
Company  which  they  can,  by  dropping 
a  post-card  to  the  R.  A.  Lister  Co.,  58 
and  60  Stewart  Street,  Toronto.  On- 
tario. 


W.  D.  Beath  &  Sons 

THE  fame  that  has  attended  W.  D. 
Beath  &  Sons  in  their  manufacture  of 
litter  carriers  and  overhead  runners  is 
justly  deserved.  Their  exhibit  at  the 
Exhibition  was  one  that  carried  con- 
viction to  every  person  who  investigated 
it.  In  the  swivel  trolleys,  triple  gear, 
chain  blocks,  and  interlocking  switches, 
they     have         combined       handiness, 
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strength  and  speed,  that  is  hard  to  beat 
in   any  mechanical  contrivance. 

One  of  their  chief  features  is  their 
litter  carrier  and  feed  carrier  equip- 
ment for  farm  barns  and  stables.  The 
carrier  is  lowered  and  raised  by  means 
of  a  chain  running  in  a  grooved  wheel 
and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  could  han- 
dle it.  The  carrier  can  be  taken  out  in 
the  yard  and  carried  around  a  central 
post  on  a  circular  track  eleven  feet  in 
diameter.  This  arrangement  is  far 
ahead  of  the  unsightly  appearance  seen 
in  too  many  farm  yards,  and 
really  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  barns  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  stable. 

The  track  is  made  of  the 
best  bar  steel  and  is  provided 
with  interlocking  switches 
which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  trolley  to  run  off  the  track 
or  to  go  through  an  open 
switch. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the 
stable  machinery  that  they 
claim  a  good  deal  of  credit. 
They  manufacture  chain 
blocks,  electric  hoists,  electric 
and  hand  power  cranes,  der- 
ricks, parlor  and  barn  door 
rollers,  and  all  sorts  of  such 
equipment  for  canneries  use. 

Already  they  have  their 
goods  installed  in  over  a  doz- 
en of  the  leading  canneries  in 
Ontario  as  well  as  in  many 
plants  in  British  Columbia 
and  other  parts. 

Persons  requiring  goods  of 
quality  at  reasonable  prices 
would  do  well  to  write  to  W. 
D.  Beach  and  Sons,  20-30 
Cooper  Avenue,  Toronto,  for 
their  descriptive  circulars  and 
price  lists. 


The    Ontario  Wind   Engine  and 
Pump  Company 

THE  pumping  of  water  has  been  one 
of  the  great  spenders  of  energy  on  all 
the  farms  in  Canada.  The  ordinary 
housewife  in  going  about  her  day's 
labor  has  to  lift  about  five  tons  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  When  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  labor  involved  on 
large  farms  and  in  the  stables  where  a 
great  deal  of  live  stock  has  to  be  cared 
for,   one  begins  to  wonder     why  men 
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will  persist  in  these  man-killing,  brute- 
force,  operations  when  they  might 
make  machinery  do  a  large  part  of  the 
work  for  them. 

That  the  farmer  is  quite  willing  to 
instal  such  machinery  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  easily  converted  to 
it  when  he  sees  that  the  installation 
will  not  add  to  his  troubles  in  up-keep 
and  costly  expenditure. 

These  are  the  two  main  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  Ontario  Wind  En- 
gine and  Pump  Company,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Calgary.  This  firm, 
recognizing  the  needs  of  power  on  the 
farm  in  the  pumping  of  water,  and  the 
demand  from  the  farmer  for  some- 
thing that  will  not  get  out  of  repair 
quickly  and  one  where  the  first  costs 
will  not  be  prohibitive,  set  out  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

As  the  name  of  the  firm  suggests, 
they  manufacture  engines  that  are 
operated  by  air,  water,  and  gasoline  for 
the  lifting  of  water,  as  well  as  pressure 
tanks,  stable  fittings,  etc. 

Their  tent  at  the  Exhibition  grounds- 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  there. 
Its  large  floor  space  was  neatly  arrang- 
ed with  all  kinds  of  engines  and  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  the  house  and 
barn.  Particular  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  their  new  Canadian  engine 
called  the  Chapman  Engine  now  being 
manufactured  at  their  new  plant,  Dun- 
das,  Ontario.     So  fortunate  have  they 
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been  in  their  selection  of  a  type  that 
this  engine  is  being  regarded  by  farm- 
ers as  one  that  suits  them  to  a  nicety. 
While  we  were  looking  at  the  exhibii. 
one  of  the  big  farmers  near  Myrtle, 
Ontario,,  decided  to  purchase  one  of  the 
6-power  gasoline  engines  for  the  ordi- 
nary uses  on  his  big  farm.  This  man 
is  mighty  particular  about  his  farm 
and  his  selection  spoke  volumes  for  the 
Chapman  engine.  Others  were  label- 
led to  go  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  engines  are  simple  in 
mechanism,  as  safe  as  science  can  make 
them,  and  have  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  gasoline  pumping,  lubricat- 
ing, and  bushing  placed  to  their  credit. 
It  promises  to  be  a  Canadian  engine  of 
of  the  highest  type  and  a  bright  future 
is  vouchsafed  for  it. 

Their  pressure  system  of  water  sup- 
ply is  one  that  is  beginning  to  be  met 
with  considerable  favor  by  farmers 
everywhere.  By  its  automatic  system 
the  question  of  water  pressure  and 
stock  watering  has  been  solved.  By 
means  of  a  float  in  one  corner  of  the 
basement  the  water  in  the  basins  at 
the  animal's  head  is  always  kept  at  a 
certain  level.  Anyone  installing  a 
water  system  in  their  place  must  con- 
sult this  company  before  purchasing 
if  they  are  to  be  in  the  front  ranks  of 
progress. 

Their  Woodward  Water  Basin  sys- 
tem and  the  Champion  cow  stanchions 
merit  every  consideration.  They  are 
clean,  handy  and  simple. 

Of  course  the  old  standby,  the  wind- 
mill, reached  perfection  under  t In- 
firm and  they  still  supply,  what  they 
claim  to  be  the  best  windmill  on  the 
market  in  all  sizes  of  fans. 

Farmers  can  get  more  information 
on  these  lines  by  writing  to  the  Ontario 
Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company, 
Toronto,  when  booklets  along  any  of 
these  lines  will  be  sent  them  free. 

Premier  Separator  Sense 

"That  separator  has  all  the  earmark- 
of  a  good  machine,"  said  a  farmer  who 
was  standing  by  us  as  we  were  watch- 
ing the  operation  of  a  Premier  Separ- 
ator on  the  Exhibition  grounds. 

After  watching  the  machine  work 
and  after  seeing  how  simple  it  was  we 
can  readily  believe  the  old  man'-  storj  . 
the  more  so  because  he  had  been  an 
operator  of  one  for  years.  The  Premier 
Cream  Separator  is  made  from  an 
English  patent,  ami  by  a  firm'  that 
knows  the  Separator  business  down  to  a 
finish.  They  have  sought  to  eliminate 
all  the  objectionable  features  of  other 
separators  and  to  combine  in  this  sep- 
arator the  close  skimming  properties 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  ma- 
chinery to  get  out  of  order  or  to  be 
cleaned. 

The  bowl  is  self-balancing  and  self- 


centring.  The  very  small  number  of 
discs  are  easily  cleaned  and  are  made 
of  aluminum  and  are  therefore  rust- 
less. 

In  the  matter  of  gear  you  could  al- 
most hold  the  whole  mechanism  in 
your  inside  pocket,  so  simple  is  it. 
There  is  no  strain,  no  overflow  of  oil. 
no  exposed  parts  for  the  children's 
clothes  to  catch,  while  the  whole  thing 
may  be  taken  apart  or  put  together  in- 
side of  a  minute. 

It  takes  very  little  power  to  turn  it. 
There  are  few  bearings  to  wear  and  no 
glass  lubricators  to  break.  As  a  close 
skimmer  it  can't  be  beaten. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  already 
using  it  and  claim  more  for  it  than  did 
ilii-   a^cnt   who  was  showing  it  off  at 


the  Fair.  It  is  when  your  patrons  talk 
that  one  has  the  best  recommend  for 
any  machine  and  the  Premier  Separ- 
ator certainly  has  it.  Information  will 
be  given  to  anyone  writing  to  the 
Premier  Separator  Company,  659-6(51 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Drop  a  postcard  now  asking  for  their 
literature. 

The  Tisdale  Iron  Stable  Fittings 
Company 

THE  exhibit  of  the  Tisdale  Iron  Stable 
Fittings  Company  attracted  a  sireat  deal 
of  attention  and  was  admired  by  hun- 
dreds of  horsemen  from  all  parts  of 
Canada.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized  by  horse  owners  that  horses 
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must  be  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  their 
stables  properly  drained,  if  the  animals 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  Tisdale  Company  have  made  a 
specialty  of  stable  fittings  and  have  had 
a  large  experience  in  the  most  improved 
styles  of  fittings,  having  fitted  up  most 
of  the  largest  and  renowned  stables  in 
the  Dominion.  The  efficiency  and  per- 
fect sanitation  was  a  marked  feature 
of  their  display  in  this  year's  exhibit. 
Each  fitting  exemplified  the  high  qual- 
ity and  skill  of  workmanship  which  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  wide 
reputation  which  is  enjoyed  by  this 
company. 

Horse  lovers  and  architects  will  find 
the  Tisdale  Stable  Fittings  Company's 
catalogue  gives  abundant  information 
and  greatly  facilitates  getting  out  plans 
and  selecting  equipment  for  any  sized 
stable. 

The  furnishing  of  a  stable  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  requires  the 
assistance  of  those  well  experienced  in 
such  work.  Persons  who  contemplate 
building  a  stable  or  making  any  alter- 
ations or  improvements  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  Tisdale  Stable  Fittings 
Company,  of  Toronto,  who  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  send  any  required  information, 
thereftre,  don't  hesitate  to  write. 

Dr.  Jaeger's  Sanitary  Woolen 
System,  Limited 

THE  Jaeger  Company's  display  was 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  attractive 
exhibits  in  the  manufacturers'  building 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
In  the  background  was  an  English  pas- 


toral scene,  the  blue  sky,  fresh  green 
fields  and  foliage,  making  an  effective 
setting  for  the  flocks  of  white  fleeced 
sheep,  the  producers  of  Jaeger  raw 
material. 

What  caused  possibly  more  delight 
to  the  children  were  the  model  lambs 
standing  about  the  booth  before  the 
middle  showcase. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  an  ex- 
hibit of  this  kind  the  full  range  of  the 
company's  manufactures,  but  the 
amazing  variety  of  articles  of  apparel 
now  made  up  in  Jaeger  testifies  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  clothing. 

The  display  this  year  features  under- 
wear, but  many  other  lines  attracted 
quite  as  much  attention.  Men's  and 
women's  sweater  coats  and  waistcoats  in 
pure  wool  and  camel  hair,  in  a  wide 
range  of  shades  and  patterns,  a  special 
elastic  knitted  sporting  coat,  camping 
outfits,  and  this  season's  style  of  large 
crown  caps  for  men,  afforded  consider- 
able interest. 

Men's  heavy  double-breasted  ulsters 
and  wool  plush-lined  motor  coats,  to- 
gether with  camelhair  foot  bags  and 
light,  though  warm,  Jaeger  rugs,  with 
reversible  plaids  or  plain  bordered  de- 
signs, stirred  up  a  pleasant  sense  of 
comfort  by  just  looking  at  them,  while 
among  the  lighter,  finer  woollens  were 
shirts  and  waists,  in  delicate  designs  of 
pure  wool  taffeta. 

Two  features  that  excited  particular 
comment  and  admiration  among  the 
women  were  a  display  of  jaunty  wool 
hats,  in  white  and  colours.  These  are 
light,  cosy,  inexpensive,  and  decidedly 


attractive,  and  a  miniature  bed,  fur- 
nished with  bedding,  blankets,  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  all  in  pure  wool  and 
camel  hair,  of  so  fine  and  soft  a  tex- 
ture that  would  be  an  invitation  to  slum- 
ber. 

The  hygienic  qualities  of  wool  are 
now  recognised,  and  for  this  reason 
woollen  clothing  is  largely  taking  the 
place  of  cotton,  linen  and  furs.  Being 
porous  and  a  poor  conductor,  wool  is 
the  one  material  that  provides  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  to  the  body,  per- 
mitting the  healthy  operation  of  the 
pores,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  body  at  an  even  temperature,  thus 
protecting  it  from  chill.  It  also  assists 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture,  pass- 
ing it  freely  away  from  the  body  into 
the  outer  air,  thus  the  clothing  remains 
dry,  and  does  not  become  clammy  like 
that  made  from  cotton  and  linen. 

Jaeger  clothing  fulfills  these  require- 
ments in  the  highest  degree,  because 
only  absolutely  pure  wool  and  camels' 
hair  is  used  in  their  production.  A 
Jaeger  garment  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  excellent  quality,  fit,  finish  and 
style.  n,%  ____ 

New  Automatic  Telephone 

PROGRESS  is  the  result  of  application, 
energy  and  ability.  The  individual 
who  progresses  and  succeeds  must  have 
ability  and  the  application  and  energy 
to  develop  that  ability.  So  also  with  an 
institution  or  a  business.  A  progressive 
business  will  be  one  that  is  studying 
the  needs  of  the  field  it  aims  to  supply 
and  producing  new  and  improved 
equipment  to  keep  up  or  a  little  ahead 
of  the  demands  or  requirements  that 
are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  Behind 
such  a  business  you  will  find  ability  and 
capacity. 

At  the  Toronto  Exhibition  the  pro- 
gressive manufacturers  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  new  equipment  they  are 
showing  from  year  to  year  to  meet  new 
conditions  that  are  constantly  arising. 
It  was  remarked  last  year  that  the  Cana- 
dian Independent  Telephone  Com- 
pany's exhibit  in  the  Process  Building 
showed  that  this  company  had  capable 


Presto-phone  Wall  Telephone  will  call  up  to. 
one  hundred  subscribers. 
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men  studying  the  improvement  of  tele- 
phone equipment,  and  that  they  were 
getting  results.  This  year,  the  company 
was  again  to  the  front  with  an  entirely 
new  telephone  system,  and  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  fill  a  long  felt  want 
among  business  men  who  are  conduct- 
ing large  factories  or  warehouses  or  in 
large  institutions  where  there  are  many 
departments  which  desire  inter-com- 
munication.    The  Canadian  Indepen- 


A   Twenty-five   Line   Presto-Phone 
Switchboard. 

dent  Telephone  Company's  new  system 
is  called  the  Presto-Phone,  and  is  an 
automatic  system  for  private  inside  ser- 
vice. It  would  replace  many  inter- 
communicating telephone  systems  and 
all  the  manually  operated  switchboards 
that  are  now  found  in  our  factories  and 
warehouses. 

Small,  compact  automatic  switches 
assembled  in  exceedingly  neat  cabinets 
operate  the  telephones  without  the  ser- 
vice of  any  girl  or  operator.  The  ser- 
vice is  quick,  accurate,  and  the  system 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  It  is  exactly 
what  all  those  who  are  associated  with 
large  institutions  have  been  looking  for. 
It  operates  up  to  one  hundred  tele- 
phones and  does  not  cost  very  much 
more  than  the  old  style  inter-communi- 
cating telephones.  Its  advantages  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  seeing  the 
system  in  actual  operation.  This,  visi- 
tors at  the  Exhibition  were  able  to  do 
because  they  had  a  twenty-five  line 
switch  installed  in  working  order.  The 
company  will  always  be  able  to  give 
any  one  interested  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  system  at  their  factory 
on  Duncan  Street,  Toronto. 

Their  exhibit  of  magneto  equipment 
was  very  complete  and  was  characteriz- 
ed as  in  other  years  by  excellence  of  ap- 
pearance showing  at  once  that  nothing 
but  the  highest  class  of  workmanship 
entered  into  the  building  of  the  tele- 
phones   and    switchboards.    They  had 


wall  and  desk  magneto  phones  of  all 
types  for  rural  systems,  and  also  test 
magneto  phones  of  all  types  for  rural 
systems,  and  also  test  sets  for  telephone 
work  and  portable  telephones  designed 
for  use  on  electric  railroads. 

The  "Phone-Eze"  telephone  bracket, 
the  most  convenient  thing  for  carry- 
ing a  desk  set.  was  also  shown.  The 
company  are  Canadian  selling  agents 
for  this. 

The  company  has  literature  descrip- 
tive of  its  products,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  mail  this  out  to  any  one  enquiring. 
No  one  who  looked  at  their  exhibit 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
of  the  company  being  high  class,  care- 
ful and  successful  manufacturers. 

The  Farmers'  Cement  Tile 
Machine  Company 

THE  tile-making  machine  of  this  com- 
pany has  been  used  with  such  satisfac- 
tion by  so  many  farmers  that  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  the  farmers  who 
visited  the  Toronto  Exhibition  would 
be  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  exhibit 
of  the  Farmers'  Cement  Tile  Machine 
Company  of  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Many  farmers  have  overcome  the  wet 
field  difficulty  satisfactorily,  and  with 
profit  by  utilizing  his  "off  time"  in 
making  his  own  tile  at  a  very  low  cost 
with  one  of  these  machines. 

That  tile  drainage  *s  the  solution  to 
many  of  the  wet  field  difficulties  is  be- 


coming more  and  more  re  ognized  by 
the  farmers.  Some  have  tried  it  as  an 
experiment  with  great  success,  being 
well  repaid  for  the  flight  expense  in 
draining. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  demonstrate 
to  the  visitors  the  ease  in  which  the 
work  of  tile  making  could  be  done. 
Some  visitors  operating  the  machine 
themselves,  much  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, while  giving  conclusive  proof  to 
onlookers  of  the  simplicity  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  the  cement  tile 
maker. 

The  company  demonstrated  by  us- 
ing wet  sand  how  the  work  was  done. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
tiles  were  manufactured  convinced 
many  a  farmer  of  the  advisability  of 
procuring  one  of  these  machines.  It 
was  shown  that  tiles  could  be  made  for 
as  little  as  $4  to  $6  a  thousand.  Six 
inch  tiles  that  cost  many  farmers  $35 
a  thousand  can  be  made  at  the  outside 
for  $12.50  per  thousand  with  this 
company's  machine. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
uses  this  machine  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  of  the  many  users  of  this  machine 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  paid 
a  visit  to  the  exhibition,  not  one  of  the 
number  had  a  single  complaint  to 
make. 

Any  farmer  can  secure  an  illustrated 
catalogue  which  the  company  issues  by 
writing;  to  the  firm  at  Walkerville.  Ont. 
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It  describes  the  machine  which  has  no 
complicated  parts  to  puzzle  and  gives  a 
table  of  the  cost  of  materials.  By 
means  of  interchangeable  parts,  various 
sizes  of  tile  can  be  made  on  the  same 
machine  according  to  your  require- 
ments. The  output  of  this  machine  is 
about  400  per  day  and  if  power  driven, 
the  output  can  be  increased  to  a  thous- 
and a  day.  Farmers  who  witnessed 
this  creditable  exhibit,  all  went  away 
feeling  convinced  that  their  money 
would  be  well  invested  in  procuring 
one  of  these  machines,  while  many  no 
doubt  will  be  corresponding  with  the 
firm  now  that  the  winter  months  are 
coming,  using  the  slack  season  to  ad- 
vantage in  laying  in  a  supply  of  sand 
in  the  basement  and  using  "off  days" 
in  making  their  own  tiles. 

Persons  unable  to  be  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  do  well  to  correspond  with  the 
company  and  get  particulars. 

A  Fanning  Mill  That  Cleans 

A  Locally  Made  Mill  That    Has   Become 
Famous  For  Good  Work 

MANY  times  in  the  olden  days  when 
every  four  corners  in  the  country  had 
its  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  cobbler, 
and  spinner,  there  were  many  articles 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  farm- 
ers which  often  in  some  points  excelled 
those  similar  articles  manufactured  in 
the  wholesale  way  to-day. 

The  case  of  the  Kline  Fanning  Mill 
is  one  in  point.  This  mill  was  made 
for  the  farmers  around  Beeton,  On- 
tario, by  Anthony  Kline,  a  local  ma- 
chinist of  that  town,  as  early  as  the 
year  1875.  He  had  attained  consid- 
erable renown  for  the  way  he  con- 
structed this  mill,  so  that  the  farmers 
would  come  for  miles  to  get  a  mill  that 
would  clean  their  grain  thoroughly 
and  quickly. 

The  fact  that  any  old  Kline  mill  in 
the  neighborhood  would  sell  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  for  nearly  the  price  of  a  new 
one  and  in  some  cases  at  equal  the 
price  of  a  new  one.  was  evidence  that 
this  mill  was  doing  the  work  that  no 
other  mill  could  do. 

The  constant  demand  upon  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  Kline  estate  for  more  of 
this  make  led  them  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  old  mill  with  some  im- 
provements on  a  little  larger  scale  than 
formerly  so  that  farmers  can  pur- 
chase this  mill  when  they  want  it. 

A  bagging  attachment  was  also  add- 
ed so  that  the  Kline  mill  now  is  one  of 
!  the  best  put  on  the  market.  To  any- 
onewho  visited  their  exhibit  at  the  Ex- 
hibition and  who  took  the  trouble  to 
thoroughly  inspect  this  mill,  not  the 
least  doubt  remains  in  his  mind  about 
its  ability  to  clean  grain  thoroughly. 

The  main  points  that  the  practical 
farmer  notes  when   looking  at   a   mill 


are  the  strong  points  of  this  mill.  The 
frame  work  is  strong  and  solidly  made ; 
the  mill  is  easily  turned  and  under  per- 
fect control;  the  fan  arms,  four  in 
number,  are  cut  with  an  angle  devised 
so  as  to  draw  the  wind  directly  on  to 
the  sieves  so  as  to  prevent  a  circular 
blast  as  in  so  many  other  mills.  The 
shakers  have  a  double  attachment  so 
that  the  sieves  do  not  become  clogged. 
The  principal  thing  about  this  mill 
is  the  fans.  By  means  of  a  movable 
board  at  the  rear  of  the  fans  the  blast 
is  turned  to  just  the  proper  place  de- 
sired and  the  chaff  blown  out  of  the 
top  sieves  before  the  actual  seed 
preparation  commences.  The  sieves 
are  all  easily  adjusted,  simple,  handy. 


and  are  made  of  strong  wire  and  per- 
forated zinc. 

The  bagger  attachment  is  one  of  the 
simplest  made,  at  the  same  time  being 
strong.  No  chain  is  used  and  it  works 
both  ways  equally  well.  This  mini- 
mizes the  danger  of  getting  out  of 
order. 

Any  farmer  who  is  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  new  mill  will  have  all 
the  facts  given  him  by  writing  to  this 
company.  The  makers  believe  like  a 
a  great  many  farmers  that  there  is 
nothing  so  poor  as  a  poor  fanning  mill, 
and  they  have  tried  in  this  mill  to 
make  a  perfect  mill. 

Drop  a  card  to  the  Kline  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Beeton,  Ontario,  for 
particulars. 
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The  Asbestos  Manufacturing  Co. 

PERSONS  who  have  visited  the  Tor- 
onto Exhibition  for  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive years,  if  their  memory  serves 
them  well,  will  perhaps  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  Asbestos  Manufacturing  Co. 
have  displayed  the  same  exhibit  succes- 
sively these  last  four  years.  On  learn- 
ing the  nature  of  Asbestos  roofing  slate 
and  building  lumber  they  will  readily 
see  that  this  is  a  very  convincing  method 
adopted  by  the  company  to  prove  their 
assertion  that  the  Asbestos  products  im- 
prove with  age.  Their  exhibit  this  year 
certainly  does  not  look  any  the  worse 
for  wear  and  considering  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  exposed  to  all  conditions  of 
weather  for  that  length  of  time,  it  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  continuance  of  its 
use  and  proves  their  claims  to  be  true. 
The  exhibit,  by  the  way,  is  built  en- 
tirely with  "Asbestoslate'  and  Asbestos 
Building  Lumber,  which  everybody 
knows  are  absolutely  fireproof,  and  ever- 
lasting. The  invention  has  been  patent- 
ed in  many  countries,  while  the  material 
is  well  known  throughout  all  civiliza- 
tion for  its  lasting  qualities,  composed 
as  it  is,  entirely  of  Asbestos  Fibre  and 
hydraulic  or  Portland  Cement. 

Another  very  strong  feature  in  favor 
of  Asbestos  and  to  which  the  company 
can  point  with  pride  is  the  fact  that  the 
new  Government  Building,  the 
Women's  Building,  the  Police  Station, 
and  the  new  Live  Stock  Pavilion  are  all 
roofed  with  Asbestoslate  .  These  build- 
ings stand  as  convincing  testimonials  of 
the  merit  of  Asbestos  fireproof  products. 
New  cattle  sheds  at  Canadian  Nation- 
al Exhibition  roofed  with  Asbestoslate. 
Apart  from  the  fireproof  qualities  of 
these  shingles  and  building  lumber, 
there  is  the  durability  and  artistic  ap- 
pearance to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
simple  exposure  to  the  elements  causes 
the  cement  that  has  been  deposited  up- 
on the  Asbestos  Fibre  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  to  crystalize  and  it  be- 
comes better  and  better  gathering  en- 
diirance  as  time  goes  on.     Cement  has 


been  known  to  crystalize  as  long  as 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  time  it  was 
first  mixed.  This  then  is  proof  of  the 
claims  made  for  asbestos-cement  prod- 
ucts— that  they  improve,  toughen  and 
harden  with  exposure  to  the  elements 
and  atmospheric  conditions. 

Another  product  that  is  being  espe- 
cially featured  this  year  is  their  Lina- 
bestos  Building  Board — the  only  abso- 
lutely fireproof  cheap  building  board 
which  can  be  used  as  a  finished  surface 
with  patterns  or  to  take  simply  a  thin 
skim  coat  of  plaster  if  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  is  required  for  tinting,  paint- 
ing or  papering.  The  material  finds 
wide  usefulness  for  complete  interior 
lining  of  residences,  cottages,  bunga- 
lows ;  is  especially  well  adapted  to  beam 
ceiling  work  and  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  wainscoting  kitchens,  bath- 
rooms, hallways,  and  for  rendering  fire- 
proof light,  elevator  or  stair  shafts,  but 
is  not  intended  for  exterior  use.  Lina- 
bestos  Building  Board  commends  itself 
to  those  realizing  the  necessity  of  using 
fireproof  materials  in  building  construc- 
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tion.  It  is  the  best  possible  ceiling  and 
wall  board. 

Asbestos  corrugated  sheating  has  the 
same  fireproof  and  durable  qualities  as 
Asbestos  shingles  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  metal  corrug- 
ated sheathing,  inasmuch  as  it  outlasts 
the  latter  and  does  not  require  any 
painting- — an   important  point. 

Any  persons  who  are  contemplating 
building  and  who  desire  fireproof,  mois- 
ture, and  frost-proof  material  that  is  not 
subject  to  deterioration  by  the  elements 
can  employ  Asbestos  building  lumber 
with  perfect  confidence  for  a  variety  of 
uses  where  ordinary  lumber  has  failed, 
should  write  for  full  particulars  to  the 
Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  263  St,  James  St., 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  Auburn  Nurseries 

THE  Auburn  Nurseries'  display  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  was  one 
of  which  any  company  might  justly 
feel  proud.  The  grounds  in  front  of 
the  tent  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  miniature  park  with  a  variety  of 
ornamental  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
— a  veritable  object  lesson  to  show  how 
any  home  surroundings  can  be  made 
beautiful  with  Auburn  Nurseries'  Pedi- 
greed Stock.  Besides  the  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  a  number  of  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  for  box  planting  were 
particularly  novel  and  attractive.  These, 
the  bay  tree,  boxwood,  holly  and  some 
of  the  fancy  evergreens  are  taken  inside 
during  the  winter  and  make  a  striking 
ornament  for  the  hall  or  living  room. 

The  flower  display  in  the  tent  of  the 
Auburn  Nurseries  was  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  at  least  an  equal  rival  in  qual- 
ity with  any  in  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing. Particularly  beautiful  were  the 
American  gladioli  and  the  roses,  of 
which  the  company  have  cultivated  at 
Oakville,  Ontario,  one  hundred  and  six- 
tv-seven  varieties. 
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The  pillars  of  the  tent  were  wound 
with  clustered  grape  vines,  and  peach 
1  tranches,  and  an  extensive  display  of 
perfect  fruit  grown  from  Auburn 
Nurseries'  stock  was  shown.  They  also 
showed  a  generous  supply  of  bulbs  for 
fall  planting — narcissus,  twelve  varie- 
ties of  Darwin  tulips,  the  Scotch  and 
the  English  bluebell,  and  hyacinths 
which  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  new 
plans  and  anticipations  for  early  flow- 
ering beds  next  spring. 

This  exhibit  was  an  education  as  well 
as  a  delight.  No  person  with  any  re- 
gard for  natural  beauty  could  see  the 
display  and  go  home  without  new  ideas 
for  beautifying  their  own  surroundings, 
or  without  feeling  that  the  Auburn 
Nurseries  can  give  them  the  best  pos- 
sible help  in  doing  this.  For  a  full 
description  and  particulars  of  their 
stock,  write  for  a  catalogue  to  the  Au- 
burn Nurseries,  Limited,  95  King  St. 
E..  Toronto. 


The  Domestic  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Company  of  Canada 

TWO  cheerful  demonstrators  were  kept 

constantly  busy  answering  the  many 
inquiries  of  the  interested  housewives, 
from  city  and  farm  homes  who  crowded 
the  booth  of  the  Domestic  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Company's  exhibit.  The 
many  expressions  of  delight  and 
admiration  that  were  heard  proved  the 
popularity  of  these  cleaners.  One  of 
the  strong  features  which  attracted  fa- 
vorable attention  was  its  simplicity  of 
operation  combined  with  its  thorough- 
ness in  cleaning.  In  fact,  these  cleaners 
seemed  hungry  for  the  dirt,  simply 
licking  up  large  pieces  of  cotton  strands 
and  the  heavy  dust  that  was  strewn 
around. 

That  these  "Domestic"  cleaners  do 
the  work  equal  to  any  electric  machine 
without  any  cost  of  operation  and  with 
such   ease  that   a   child   could   operate 


them,  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  thrifty  farm  housewife  and  the 
wife  of  the  city  home  where  electricity 
was  in  use,  for  the  Domestic  is  just  as 
valuable  to  the  farm  home  as  it  is  to 
any  city  residence;  its  advantages  are 
a  benefit  to  both.  Everyone  who  saw 
the  "Domestic"  in  operation  was  de- 
lightfully surprised  on  learning  the 
low  cost  of  these  machines.  One  has 
only  to  see  the  Domestic  Cleaner 
in  operation  to  become  enthusias- 
tic about  it  and  judging  from  the 
amount  of  interest  shown  and  the 
many  eager  inquiries  we  would  be  con- 
siderably surprised  if  the  orders  for  this 
machine  were  not  gratifying  to  the 
manufacturers. 

The  "Domestic"  is  the  only  Vacuum 
Cleaner  with  Full  Ball  Bearings  and 
adjustable  roller.  This  roller  is  so  ad- 
justed to  support  the  nozzle  and  keep  it 
from  dragging  and  wearing  the  carpets 
as  others  do.  With  the  hose  and  nozzle 
attachment  the  "Domestic"  will  clean 
upholstered  furniture,  mattresses, 
draperies,  portieres,  etc.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  brush  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
hardwood  floors. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
this  machine  and  the  attachments  re- 
quire but  a  few  seconds  to  adjust  them 
ready  for  operation.  The  attachments 
cost  a  little  extra  but  make  the  machine 
doubly  effective  and  equal  to  any  elec- 
tric cleaner  for  thoroughness  in  clean- 
ing." 

Three  models  were  shown  —  Model 
"B,"  a  handsome  machine  made  of 
three-ply  veneered  wood,  beautifully 
finished.  This  machine  is  substantially 
built;  requires  no  oiling  and  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  will  last  a 
lifetime.  The  handle  bars  and  other 
metal  parts  are  highly  nickled.  Equip- 
ped with  three  powerful  bellows.  Case 
hardened  ball  bearings  throughout, 
and  tilting  bar.  Less  than  7  inches 
high  and  will  go  under  most  any  furn- 
iture in  your  home.  Weight  10  V6  lbs. 
and  the  cost  is  only  $15.25.  The  value 
for  the  money  was  the  cause  of  much 
surprised  comment  from  the  visitors  to 
this  booth.  Model  "C"  has  three  bel- 
lows and  is  similar  to  model  "B"  ex- 
cept it  is  somewhat  smaller  and  is  not 
equipped  with  ball  bearings.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  for  the  small  home  and  well 
worth  the  price  asked — $12.50.  Model 
R  for  $10.00  is  similar  to  Model  "C" 
but  not  quite  so  large.  It  is  a  very  ef- 
fective cleaner  and  received  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  from  the  small  towns. 

The  success  of  the  "Domestic"  which 
is  made  in  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  the  world  and  has  a  tremendous  sale, 
selling  over  100,000  in  a  year,  has  re- 
sulted in  many  imitations.  The  Do- 
mestic is  the  genuine  and  makes  strong 
claims  to  the  thrifty  housewife  of  its 
real  value. 


His 
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This  company,  willing  to  prove  all 
the  claims  made  for  this  machine  are 
making  a  special  ten  day  free  trial 
offer.  The  will  give  many  homes  the 
opportunity  of  testing  this  wonderful 
machine     without     a  cent  of     outlay. 


Full  particulars  of  this  offer  together 
with  a  most  interesting  booklet  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  postcard  to  the 
Domestic  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.  of  Can- 
ada, at  their  Toronto  Office,  50  Ade- 
laide St.  East. 


Chisholm  Milling  Company 

THE  great  business  of  feeding  human- 
ity apparently  does  not  receive  nearly 
so  much  careful  consideration  as  is 
given  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  poul- 
try by  farmers.  Farmers  all  over  the 
Dominion  are  realizing  more  and  more 
the  great  importance  of  keeping  their 
animals  and  poultry  stock  fit  by  proper 
and  careful  feeding,  and  the  exhibit  of 
dairy  feed,  horse  feed,  and  poultry 
feed,  of  the  Chisholm  Milling  Com- 
pany proves  that  Canadians  are  ready 
and  able  to  supply  the  demand  and 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  stockbreeders,  poultry-breeders,  or 
farmers  of  Canada.  The  exhibit  was 
particularly  Canadian ;  the  products  are 
grown  in  Canada  by  Canadians  for 
Canadians,  and  have  the  true  Canadian 
quality — value  for  value.  While  the 
brands  are  readily  recognized  anywhere 
by  the  good  old  name  of  "Canuck." 

On  close  examination  of  these  vari- 
ous "Feeds"  for  farm  purposes  one 
could  not  help  but  notice  that  the  Ca- 
nuck brands  compare  with  the  import- 
ed products  to  the  favor  of  the  home 
brands.     This  means   a   great    deal   to 


farmers  of  the  Dominion,  for  by  pro- 
ducing the  home  products,  they  not 
only  receive  equal  or  better  value  but 
get  it  at  less  cost,  having  no  duty  to  pay 
with  the  advantage  of  orders  being  de- 
livered more  quickly  without  unsatis- 
factory delays;  the  Chisholm  Milling- 
Co.  having  every  facility  for  handling- 
orders  with  dispatch. 

But  while  this  firm  have  given  so 
much  careful  attention  to  feed  products 
for  animals  they  have  not  neglected  the 
needs  of  humanity  at  large.  Many 
Canadian  homes  will  testify  to  this  and 
refer  yoii  to  the  popular  breakfast  food 
known  everywhere  as  "Canuck"  rolled 
oatSj  a,  food  which  is  helping  very  large- 
ly to  bring  up  our  boys  and  girls  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  brain, 
brawn,  and  muscle — a  type  of  the  true 
Canadian.  Farmers,  Stock  raisers,  and 
Poultry  Breeders  would  do  well  to  write 
the  Chisholm  Milling  Company,  2  Jar- 
vis  Street,  Toronto,  for  literature  giv- 
ing full  particulars  and  prices  of  their 
various  excellent  brands,  and  mothers 
who  have  not  yet  tried  Canuck  Oats  for 
the  breakfast  table  should  order  a  trial 
package  from  the  nearest  grocer. 


The  Eureka  Fence  Brace  Co. 

EVERY  farmer  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  troublesome  post  that  is  con- 
stantly sagging,  causing  fences  to  get 
out  of  shape  and  altogether  giving 
much  annoyance  and  expense,  conse- 
quently, when  Exhibition  visitors  from 
the  farm  came  across  an  exhibit  which 
displayed  a  Fence  Post  Brace  different 
from  anything  seen  in  Canada  before, 
they  became  at  once  curious,  then  in- 
terested and  before  departing  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  of  this  brace  for  end- 
ing post  and  fence  worries  forever 


Th.e  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Eureka 
Fence  Brace  Co.,  of  Essex,  Ontario, 
who  were  exhibiting  the  Eureka  Fence 
Post  Brace,  a  contrivance  of  wonderful 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  made  of 
steel  and  iron  and  made  adjustable  to 
any  height  of  post. 

The  advantages  of  this  brace  to  the 
farmer  are  many: — It  holds  the  posts 
straight  against  tension  and  as  it  is 
made  of  steel  and  iron  it  will  out-last 
the  fence — one  might  say — "lasts  for- 
ever"— and  further  does  away  with  the 
expensive  anchor  post  hole,  much  to  the 
relief  and  gratification  of  the  farmer, 
wooden  brace,  brace  post  and  wire. 

Farmers  alone  can  appreciate  what 
this  means.  Moreover,  it  can  be  put  on 
any  post  in  five  minutes,  saving  consid- 
erable time.  With  the  Eureka  Post 
Brace  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  such 
heavy  corner  posts  and  fewer  line  posts 


EUREKA    STYLE 

are  required.  Fences  are  kept  in  shape, 
looking  good  all  the  time  because  the 
"Eureka"  relieves  tension  in  cold 
weather  and  takes  up  the  slack  caused 
by  the  hot  weather.  Many  farmers 
ordered  the  Eureka  right  at  the  exhibit 
on  seeing  its  strength,  its  effectiveness, 
and  its  money-saving  qualities,  also  be- 
cause they  discovered  that  it  can  be  used 
on  any  kind  of  post,  round  or  square, 
wood,  iron,  or  cement,  without  anchors. 
It  will  straighten  up  all  old  posts  that 
are  now  leaning,  making  poor-looking 
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i  fences  good  once  again.  This  Eureka 
li  Post  Brace  is  made  in  three  sizes,  rang- 
Sing  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  and 
;in  sizes  5  ft.,  7  ft.  to  9  ft.  long. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  many 
farmers  who  were  not  able  to  visit  this 
exhibit,  the  Eureka  Fence  Brace  Com- 
pany, Limited,  have  had  circulars 
printed,  which  give  complete  informa- 
tion. Farmers  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  learn 
of  all  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
>the  use  of  this  clever  ingenious  inven- 
:  tion. 

Address  your  inquiries  to  The 
Eureka  Fence  Brace  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Essex,  Ontario. 

William  Davies  Company  Ltd. 

THE  FERTILIZER  industry  in  Can- 
ada although  still  in  its  infancy,  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  attention.  Farm- 
ers all  over  the  Dominion,  but  particu- 
larly in  Ontario,  are  taking  keen  inter- 
est in  soil  problems  controlling  the  pro- 
duction of  larger  and  more  profitable 
crops.  "We  must  increase  the  produc- 
tion per  acre"  is  the  cry  from  all  points 
of  the  compass.  Influential  trade  bod- 
ies are  discussing  the  situation  and  all 
are  agreed  on  the  point  that  to  do  this, 
we  must  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  Commercial  Fertiliz- 
ers in  connection  with  modern  farming 
methods.  Up  to  about  two  years  ago 
the  bulk  of  the  Commercial  Fertilizers 
used  in  this  Province,  were  imported 
from  across  the  line. 


The  Wm,  Davies  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
the  largest  Pork  Packers  under  the  Bri- 
tish Flag,  with  killing  houses  at  Tor- 
onto and  Montreal,  appreciated  the 
benefit  of  conserving  to  the  farmers  of 
Canada,  the  fertility  of  their  own  farms 
and  decided  to  utilize  their  by-products 
which  were  originally  shipped  to  the 
States,  by  using  them  as  a  basis  for  the 
manufacturing  of  high  grade  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers.  Their  Commercial 
Fertilizer  Department  was  placed  under 
the  management  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  MacDonald 
Colleges  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
Fertilizers  they  sold  would  be  prepared 
with  practical  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  plant  food  requirements  of  var- 
ious crops  and  soils.  Since  the  above 
firm  started  in  this  business,  the  use  of 
Fertilizers  in  Ontario  has  rapidly  in- 
creased which  shows  that  Ontario  farm- 
ers are  realizing  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  intelligent  use  of  good 
brands  of  Fertilizers.  Knowing  this, 
one  can  readily  understand  why  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Ltd.,  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  from  visiting 
farmers  of  Ontario  and  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion. 

Their  slogan,  "Foods  That  Feed  the 
Foods  That  Feed  the  World"  which  in- 
cludes their  Poultry  and  Stock  Foods  in 
addition  to  Fertilizers,  caused  consider- 
able comment  from  other  visitors  be- 
sides farmers.  The  claim  that  Davies 
Fertilizers  are  Money  Seeds,  "As  you 
sow  them  so  shall  you  reap"  was  well 
demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of  var- 
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ious  products  raised  with  and  without 
the  use  of  Davies  Fertilizers.  The  sheaf 
of  Corn  shown  in  the  above  picture, 
slightly  over  fifteen  feet  high,  stan ding- 
proudly  at  the  side  of  the  exhibit  testi- 
fying to  the  truth  that  Davies  Fertiliz- 
ers do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

Davies  High  Grade  Animal  Fertiliz- 
ers are  compounded  from  the  very  best 
materials  obtainable,  consisting  of 
Dried  Ground  Blood,  Tankage,  and 
Bone,  supplemented  with  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  high  grade  Acid  Phosphate  and 
German  Potash  Salts,  mixed  in  propor- 
tions to  meet  the  requirements  of  every 
kind  of  crop  and  soil.  The  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  Blood  Tankage  and  Bone  furnish 
the  Nitrogen,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  a  supply  present  in  an  available 
form  throughout  the  entire  life  of  the 
plant.  The  Nitrate  of  Soda  acts  very 
quickly  and  starts  the  plant  oif  with  a 
vigorous  growth.  Blood  follows  next- 
the  Tankage  is  slightly  slower  than  the 
Blood,  carrying  the  crop  safely  through 
the  critical  period  of  late  summer,  while 
the  Bone  brings  it  to  maturity  with  a 
full  yield. 

Davies  exhibit  was  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  farmers  who  desire  to  obtain 
accurate  information  concerning  the 
judicious  use  of  Fertilizers.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  company  were  on  hand  to 
give  the  desired  information.  A  simi- 
lar exhibit  was  also  shown  the  Western 
Fair  in  London. 

Davies  Fertilizers  are  sold  through- 
out the  Province  of  Ontario  by  local 
representatives  who  are  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  subject.  These  Agents 
are  regularly  visited  by  travelling  Fer- 
tilizer specialists  and  in  this  way  the 
Company  endeavors  to  educate  the 
Farmers  with  whom  they  come  in 
touch. 

The  great  advantage  farmers  gain  by 
using  Davies  Mixed  Fertilizers,  is  that 
they  are  all  ready  for  application  to  the 
soil.  They  need  not  worry  or  bother 
about  securing  the  various  Raw  Ma- 
terials. They  are  put  up  in  100  lb.  jute 
bags  bearing  Davies  trade  mark  and 
guaranteed  analysis.  Freight  is  pre- 
paid on  all  orders  of  500  lbs.  or  more  to 
any  station  in  Ontario  south  of  Sud- 
bury. The  goods  are  in  the  finest  kind 
of  mechanical  condition  and  will  run 
freely  through  any  drill.  It  is  some- 
times the  custom  for  a  farmer  or  a 
group  of  farmers  to  buy  their  various 
Raw  Material  separately  and  mix  them 
themselves.  For  those  who  desire  to  do 
so,  Davies  can  supply  the  various  Raw 
Materials  but  this  practice  is  considered 
<|tiite  unnecessary  and  primitive.  As  a 
general  thing  the  results  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  fields  show  very  irregular 
growth  and  the  farmers  loose  faith  in 
the  theory  of  Home  Mixing.  The  fol- 
lowing year  will  find  a  less  quantity  of 
Raw   Materials  purchased    in   that  sec- 
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tion,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  en- 
tire group  are  again  buying  Davie.-; 
Factory  Mixed  Goods. 

Farmers  and  others  who  are  desirous 
of  learning  more  about  Davies  Money 
Seeds,  should  write  for  their  booklet  en- 
titled "Farm  Davies  Way."  It  has 
started  many  farmers  on  the  road  to 
prosperity.  It  should  help  you!  This 
booklet  is  sent  free  on  request  to  any 
part  of  the  Dominion.  Davies  goods 
are  manufactured  in  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Factor- 
ies on  the  Continent.  They  have  a 
possible  output  of  two  hundred  tons  per 
day  with  unsurpassed  shipping  facilities 
over  any  railroad,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  ship  goods  in  bag,  ton  or  carload  lots 
at  the  shortest  notice. 

Should  you  ever  require  Fertilizers, 
Poultry  or  Stock  Foods  of  any  kind, 
you  should  make  it  a  point  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Canadian  Gate  Company,  Ltd. 

THAT  any  farm  gate  could  be  inter- 
esting enough  to  attract  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  understand  unless  one  had 
seen  the  Canadian  Gate  Company's  Ex- 
hibit at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion where  this  was  an  actual  occur- 
rence. After  seeing  this  exhibit  one 
can  readily  appreciate  the  reason  why 
this  particular  exhibit  should  attract  so 
much  favorable  attention,  for  here  was 
a  gate,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
on  the  market  before — a  gate  that  farm- 
ers and  country  residents  have  long  de- 
sired, never  dreaming  that  this  desire 
could,  or  ever  would  be  gratified ;  a  gate 
that  could  be  opened  automatically 
without  the  person  leaving  the  rig  or 
cart  or  whatever  conveyance  they 
should  happen  to  be  in,  even  to  a  motor 
car.  Simple — it  is  so  simple  that  one 
wonders  why  it  hasn't  been  thought  of 
before.  No  matter  whether  the  driver 
be  going  out  or  coming  in,  he  or  she 
can  open  this  gate  by  merely  reaching 
out  the  hand,  giving  a  rope  the  slightest 
pull  and  presto!  the  gate  is  open.  Pass- 
ing through,  by  the  same  method  the 
gate  closes  behind  you.  Moreover,  the 
gate  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  popu- 
lar Clay_  gates,  This  new  convenience 
doesn't  interfere  in  the  slightest  with 
.  the  gate  being  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  what  is 
more  (lie  gate  is  strong,  rust  proof,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  raised  or 
lowered  so  as  to  just  clear  the  ground. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  Huill 
to  keep  out  or  in  small  stock,  as  well  as 
large.  With  all  these  and  other  advan- 
tage- ii  still  retains  an  appearand 
which  is  ornamental:  of  such  a  design 
that  it  will  match  any  good  standard 
farm  wire  fence. 
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But  it  was  not  only  the  farmers  who 
were  attracted;  many  business  men  saw 
I  he  advantages  of  this  gate  and  several 
orders  were  received  right  at  the  exhibit 
for  this  gate  to  be  placed  at  the  subur- 
ban home  entrance  or  the  country 
drive-way  for  motor  car  and  carriage 
at  the  summer  homes  of  these  men.  The 
gate  is  guaranteed,  and  its  cost  is  as 
moderate  as  is  consistent  with  the  sound 
quality  and  good  workmanship,  and  in 
all  respects  it  makes  an  ideal  gate. 

Some  other  features  which  impressed 
farmers  particularly  about  the  Clay 
gates  were  as  follows: — They  save  time 
in  handling;  are  adjustable  to  varying 
conditions  of  gate-way ;  never  need  , re- 
hanging;  can  be  adjusted  up  or  down 
without  it;  swing  over  snow  in  winter; 
cannot  burn,  rot  or  blow  down  in  high 
wind;  last  longer  than  ordinary  gates. 

The  automatic  latch  always  works 
whether  gate  be  up  or  down,  and  back 
of  all  this  is  the  good  reputation  of  a 
well-known  firm.  To  those  farmers 
who  were  unable  to  visit  the  Exhibition 
this  year  and  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
further  information  regarding  these  de- 
sirable labor-saving  gates,  The  Cana- 
dian Gate  Co..  Limited,  39  Morris  St., 


Guelph,  Ontario,  will  gladly  answer  all 
enquiries  and  send  booklet  which,  in 
addition  to  full  particulars,  gives  in- 
formation about  the  competition  opened 
to  students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
learn  all  about  the  popular  "Clay" 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  and  the  name  of  the 
prize  winner. 

Gilson  Engine  Company,  Limited 

THE  Farm  Machinery  Section  of  the 
Toronto  National  Exhibition  was  a 
regular  Mecca  for  Farmers  from  all 
parts  of  Canada.  Among  the  many  in- 
teresting machines  for  farm  purposes 
was  the  Gilson  Gasoline  Engine,  an  en- 
gine that  "Goes  Like  Sixty."  The  Gil- 
son Line  of  Engines  were  demonstrated 
to  many  farmers  who  had  heard  good 
reports  about  Gilson  engine,  and  were 
desirous  of  seeing  it  for  themselves. 
They  were  not  disappointed,  for  this  en- 
gine lived  right  up  to  its  reputation — it 
was  Johnny  on  the  Spot,  and  ran 
smoothly  and  continuously  with  little 
effort  to  get  it  started.  The  Gilson  en- 
gine just  loves  work — goes  at  it  with  a 
vim — goes  like  sixty  and  never  lets  up 
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until  you  want  it  to,  moreover,  it  costs 
but  little  to  keep  it  going — a  feature  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  farmer. 

The  Gilson  Engine  is  the  no-trouble 
engine  for  the  farmer;  it  exactly  meets 
every  farm  need,  giving  a  satisfactory 
service,  not  for  a  little  while  but  all  the 
time.  It  is  a  high  quality  engine  made 
for  work — plenty  of  work — it  is  a  quick 
worker — "goes   like   sixty'"'    and   never 

j  gets  a   grouch.    Work  disappears   like 

I  magic  when  the  Gilson  Engine  gets  at 
it,  that  is  why  farmers  have  heard  about 
it — the  Gilson  Engine  is  a  famous  en- 
gine— has  a  reputation  which  it  lives  up 
to.  They  are  made  from  1  to  40  H.P. 
— all  workers,  all  go  like  sixty,  and 
cost  but  a  trifle  to  keep  them  going. 

Farmers  who  want  perfect  satisfac- 
tion would  do  well  to  inquire  about  the 
Gilson  Engines — a  line  that  exactly 
meets  every  farm  need,  a  high  quality 
engine  made  of  good  quality  material 
by  skilled  mechanics,  the  smooth-run- 
ning, no-worry  engine  that  goes  like 
sixty. 

The  Gilson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  want  every  farmer  to 
know  about  these  engines.     A  booklet 

|  explaining  in  simple  language  all  about 
the  Gilson  Engine  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.     Farmers  would    do    well    to 

.  write  for  this  booklet,  and  learn  of  the 
great  benefits  that  come  from  the  Gilson 
"Goes   Like   Sixty"   Engine.     Send   a 

I  post  card  to  The  Gilson  Manufacturing 

'Company,  Limited,  1011  York  Street, 

1  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Gunn's,  Limited 

THE  class  of  farmer  who  scorns  the 
adoption  of  any  method  that  was  not 
used   by   his   grandfather   or   father   is 

i  surely  disappearing.  You  may  still 
occasionally  run  across  the  farmer  who 
Bays  that  his  farm  is  "worn  out"  and 
is  of  no  further  use  for  productive  pur- 
poses, but  this  statement  is  born  of  ig- 

I  norance     because     these     "worn     out" 

i  farms   become   wonderfully   productive 

[under  modern  methods. 

At  no  other  time  has  there  been  so 
much  attention  given  to  the  problems 

|  of  crop  production  as  to-day.  Every- 
where the  farmer  is  realizing  the  need 
of  it.  The  population  of  our  cities  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  our  farm  production,  and 
there  are  arising  economic  questions  of 
vital  importance  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  farmers  from  far 
and  near  were  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  attractive  and  somewhat  curious  dis- 
play to  be  seen  at  the  exhibit  of  Gunns 
Limited,  in  the  Horticultural  Building 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
Toronto. 

The  exhibit  showed  a  comparison  of 
fruits,   vegetables   and    wheat    that    had 
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been  raised  by  the  aid  of  Gunns'  Shur- 
Crop  Fertilizers  and  some  that  had 
grown  under  ordinary  conditions  with- 
out the  fertilizer.  The  comparison  was 
strikingly  in  favor  of  the  former  and  so 
great  was  the  difference  in  quantity  and 
quality  that  it  impressed  nearly  every 
farmer  with  the  worth  of  Shur-Crop 
Fertilizers  for  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing the  fruitfulness  of  their  yield  and 
being  a  valuable  aid  for  real  intensive 
farming.  The  exhibit  of  grapes  grown 
by  S.  Clark,  gardener  for  Dr.  Merritt, 
the  mayor  of  St.  Catharines,  brought 
forth  many  an  "Oh,  what  grapes !"  and 
demonstrated  wdiat  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  their  fertilizer  on  fruit.  Gunns 
Limited,  should  need  no  introduction 
to  Canadian  farmers.  Their  name  has, 
for  over  forty  years,  been  known  to  the 
Canadian  farmers  as  honorable  dealers 
in  farm  products,  such  as  chickens, 
I mtter,  eggs,  beef  and  pork,  thus  it  is 
only  natural  that  farmers,  on  seeing  the 
name  of  "Gunns"  connected  with  fer- 
tilizers should  conclude  that  the  same 
good  quality  and  genuine  value  would 
characterize  Shur-Crop  fertilizers  as 
have  Gunns'  products  of  the  past. 

Another  feature  of  their  exhibit  was 
a  unique  fountain  display  from  which 
a  red  fluid  continually  flowed,  splash- 
ing its  brilliant  spray  upon  the  gro- 
tesque-looking  skulls  of  animals  heads 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  fountain. 
This  was  an  attraction  which  lured  the 
attention,  not  of  the  farmer  alone  but 
of  the  city  visitors,  who  were  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  its  significance.  On  step- 
ping up  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  exhibit  and  making  in- 
quiries, we  found  that  it  was  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  Shur-Crop  Fertilizers 
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were  composed  principally  of  animal 
elements — Blood  and  Bone — combined 
with  chemical  ingredients,  which  con- 
tain the  necessary  food  to  build  up 
"worn  out"  soils. 

Gunns'  Shur-Crop  Fertilizers  are  sold 
in  125  pound  bags  and  show  analysis 
exceedingly  high  in  available  plant 
food.  These  fertilizers  are  put  up  in  a 
variety  of  brands  with  the  object  of 
furnishing  the  necessary  available  plant 
food  to  supply  the  individual  require- 
ments of  different  crops  in  the  most 
economical  form.  There  is  no  crop  that 
will  not  show  a  big  return  where  Gunns' 
Shur-Crop  Fertilizers  are  vised.  In  pre- 
paring their  stock  foods  they  have  gone 
in  principally  for  high  protein  foods  as 
this  is  the  deficient  element  in  the  ma- 
jority of  foods  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of 
these  foods  with  the  home  product  ideal 
rations  can  be  secured  which  will  pro- 
duce the  very  best  results  both  in  the 
dairy  and  in  the  fattening  pens  of  hogs, 
cattle  and  poultry.  Gunns'  Shur-Gain 
Dairy  Meal  we  were  informed  will  in- 
crease your  products  50  per  cent.  A 
sample  five-bag  lot  will  easily  convince 
you.  Gunns'  Cottonseed  Meal  for 
horses  and  cattle  is  also  one  of  their 
latest  and  best  productions.  Gunns' 
Shur-Gain  calf  meal  is  the  most  valu- 
able calf  meal  on  the  market,  as  it  con- 
tains about  17  per  cent,  more  protein 
and  costs  no  more  than  inferior  brands, 
its  results  certainly  justify  good  things 
for  it. 

A  card  to  Gunns,  Limited,  West  Tor- 
onto, Ontario,  will  bring  to  your  letter- 
box two  handsome  little  catalogues  des- 
criptive of  farm  feeding  and  fertilizing 
that  will  be  well  worth  your  perusal. 
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What  and  Why  is  the  Internal  Bath  r 

By  C.  GILBERT  PERCIVAL,  M.D. 


Though  many  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten and  much  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  Internal  Bath,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
great  amount  of  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing of  this  new  system  of  Physical 
Hygiene  still  exists. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  seems  that  Internal 
Bathing  is  even  more  essential  to  perfect 
health  than  External  Bathing,  I  believe 
that  everyone  should  know  its  origin,  its 
purpose  and  its  action  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  misunderstanding. 

Its  great  popularity  started  at  about  the 
same  time  as  did  what  are  probably  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  recent  times — I 
refer  to  the  appeal  for  Optimism,  Cheerful- 
ness, Efficiency  and  those  attributes  which 
go  with  them  and  which,  if  steadily  prac- 
ticed, will  make  our  race  not  only  the  des- 
pair of  nations  competitive  to  us  in  busi- 
ness, but  establish  us  as  a  shining  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  mode  of 
living. 

These  new  daily  "Gospels,"  as  it  were, 
had  as  their  inspiration  the  ever  present, 
unconquerable  Canadian  Ambition,  for  it 
had  been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
real  students  of  business  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful man  is  he  who  is  sure  of  himself, 
who  is  optimistic,  cheerful,  and  impresses 
the  world  with  the  fact  that  he  is  supreme- 
ly confident  always — for  the  world  of  busi- 
ness has  every  confidence  in  the  man  who 
has  confidence  in  himself. 

If  our  outlook  is  optimistic,  and  our  con- 
fidence strong,  it  naturally  follows  that  we 
inject  enthusiasm,  "ginger,"  and  clear 
judgment  into  our  work,  and  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  those  who  are  at 
times  more  or  less  depressed,  blue,  and  ner- 
vously fearful  that  their  judgment  may  be 
wrong — who  lack  the  confidence  that  comes 
with  the  right  condition  of  mind  and  which 
counts  so  much  for  success. 

Now  the  practice  of  Optimism  and  Con- 
fidence has  made  great  strides  in  improv- 
ing and  advancing  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  Canadian,  and  if  the  mental  attitude 
necessary  to  its  accomplishment  were  easy 
to  secure,  complete  success  would  be  ours. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  physical 
bodies  have  an  influence  on  our  mental  at- 
titude, and  in  this  particular  instance,  be- 
cause of  a  physical  condition  which  is  uni- 
versal, these  much-to-be-desired  aids  to  suc- 
cess are  impossible  to  consistently  enjoy. 

In  other  words  our  trouble,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, is  physical  first  and  mental  after- 
wards— this  physical  trouble  is  simple  and 
very  easily  corrected.     Yet  it  seriously  af- 


fects our  strength  and  energy,  and  if  it  is 
allowed  to   exist  too  long  becomes  chronic 
and  then  dangerous. 

Nature  is  constantly  demanding  one 
thing  of  us,  which,  under  our  present  mode 
of  living  and  eating,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give — that  is,  a  constant  care  of  our 
diet,  and  enough  consistent  physical  work 
or  exercise  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  the 
system. 

If  our  work  is  confining,  as  it  is  in  al- 
most every  instance,  our  systems  cannot 
throw  off  the  waste  except  according  to  our 
activity,  and  a  clogging  process  immediate- 
ly sets  in. 

This  waste  accumulates  in  the  colon 
(lower  intestine),  and  is  more  serious  in  its 
effect  than  you  would  think,  because  it  is 
intensely  poisonous,  and  the  blood  circulat- 
ing through  the  colon  absorbs  these  poisons, 
circulating  them  through  the  system  and 
lowering  our  vitality  generally. 

That's  the  reason  that  biliousness  and 
its  kindred  complaints  make  us  ill  "all 
over."  It  is  also  the  reason  that  this 
waste,  if  permitted  to  remain  a  little  too 
long,  gives  the  destructive  germs,  which 
are  always  present  in  the  blood,  a  chance  to 
gain  the  upper  hand,  and  we  are  not  alone 
inefficient,  but  really  ill — seriously,  some- 
times, if  there  is  a  local  weakness. 

This  accumulated  waste  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  menace,  and  Physicians. 
Physiculturists,  Dietitians,  Osteopaths  and 
others  have  been  constantly  laboring  to 
perfect  a  method  of  removing  it,  and  with 
partial  and  temporary  success. 

It  remained,  however,  for  a  new,  ra- 
tional and  perfectly  natural  process  to  fin- 
ally and  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  thoroughly  eliminate  this  waste 
from  the  colon  without  strain  or  unnatural 
forcing — to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean  and 
healthy  and  keep  us  correspondingly  bright 
and  strong  - —  clearing  the  blood  of  the 
poisons  which  made  it  and  us  sluggish  and 
dull  spirited,  and  making  our  entire  or- 
ganism work  and  act  as  Nature  intended  it 
should. 

That  process  is  Internal  Bathing  with 
warm  water- — and  it  now,  by  the  way,  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  most  enlightened 
Physicians,  Physical  Guitarists,  Osteopaths, 
etc.,  who  have  tried  it  and  seen  its  results. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  our  habit,  when 
we  have  found  by  disagreeable,  and  some- 
times alarming  symptoms,  that  this  waste 
was  getting  much  the  better  of  us,  to  re- 
pair to  the  drug  shop  and  obtain  relief 
through  drugging. 

This  is  partly  effectual,  but  there  are 
several  vital  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
our  practice  as  compared  with  Internal 
Bathing — 


Drugs  force  Nature  instead  of  assisting 
ber — Internal  Bathing  assists  Nature  anc 
is  just  as  simple  and  natural  as  washint 
one's  hands. 

Drugs  being  taken  through  the  stomach 
sap  the  vitality  of  other  functions  befon 
they  reach  the  colon,  which  is  not  called  fo  < 
— Internal   Bathing   washes   out  the   coloi 
and  reaches  nothing  else. 

To   keep     the    colon     consistently   eleai  I 
drugs  must  be  persisted  in,  and  to  be  effec 
tive  the  doses  must  be  increased.     Inter 
nal  Bathing  is  a  consistent  treatment,  anc 
need   never  be   altered   in   any  way  to  h<  I 
continuously  effective. 

No  less  an  authority  that  Professo 
Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New  York  College  o 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  says:  All  of  ou 
curative  agents  are  poisons,  and  as  a  eon 
sequence  every  dose  diminishes  the  pati 
ent's  vitality. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find,  at  wha 
would  seen  so  comparatively  late  a  day,  s< 
great  an  improvement  on  the  old  method: 
of  Internal  Bathing  as  this  new  process 
for  in  a  crude  way  it  has,  of  course,  beei, 
practiced  for  years. 

It  is  probably  no  more  surprising,  how 
ever,  than  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Profession  to  depart  further  an< 
further  from  the  custom  of  using  drugs 
and  accomplish  the  same  and  better  re 
suits  by  more  natural  means;  causing  less 
strain  on  the  system  and  leaving  no  evi 
after-effects. 

Doubtless  you,  as  well  as  other  Canadiai1 
men  and  women,  are  interested  in  knowim 
all  that  may  be  learned  about  keeping  up  t< 
"concert  pitch,"  and  always  feeling  brigh 
and  confident. 

This  improved  system  of  Internal  Bath 
ing  is  naturally  a  rather  difficult  subject  t< 
c-ver  in  detail  in  the  public  press,  bu 
there  is  a  Physician  who  has  made  this  hi: 
life's  study  and  work,  who  has  written  ai 
interesting  book  on  the  subject  called  "Tin 
What,  The  Why,  The  Way  of  the  Interna! 
Bath."  This  he  will  send  on  request  t< 
anyone  addressing  Charles  A.  Tyrell,  M.D. 
Room  103,  280  College  Street,  Toronto,  anc 
mentioning  that  they  have  read  this  ii 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  b} 
the  average  person  on  this  subject,  whicl 
has  so  great  an  influence  on  the  genera 
health  and  spirits. 

My  personal  experience  and  my  observa 
tion  make  me  very  enthusiastic  on  Inter 
nal  Bathing,  for  I  have  seen  its  results  n 
sickness  as  in  health,  and  I  firmly  believ. 
that  everybody  owes  it  to  himself,  if  onl: 
for  the  information  available,  to  read  tfrit 
little  book  by  an  authority  on  the  subject 
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Cheap 


for  the  Farm. 


A  Massey-Harris  Engine  mounted 
on  Skids  can  be  moved  around  to  any 
place  where  you  need  help  ia  the  way 
of  power. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  and  the 
small  cost  as  compared  with  manual  labor. 

And  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  it  is  that  an  Engine  costs  nothing 
in  "salary"  or  "keep"  when  not 
running. 


The  Massey-Harris  Cylinder,    Cylin 
der  Head  and  Water  Jacket  are  cast  solid. 
There  are    no    gaikets    or   packed  joints 
about  the  Cylinder  cr   Jacket   to    leak   or 
cause  trouble  in  any  way. 

There  is  a  large  water  space  around 
the  Cylinder  and  both  Valves,  giving 
a.-r.ple  protection  from  excessive  heat. 


) 


Illustrated  Circular   for  the 
asking. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited. 

Head  Offices— TORONTO,  CAN. 

—  Branches  at  — 

Montreal,    Moncton,     Winnipeg,    Regina, 

Saskatoon,    Yorkton,    Calgary,    Edmonton. 

—  Agencies  Everywhere  — 


The  "Sovereign"  must 

Cut  Down  the  Coal  Bills 

/TVHE  "Sovereign"  hot- 
*•     water  boiler  will  burn 
Hard  Coal  to  better  ad- 
vantage  than   any   boiler 
made  to  hard  coal  only. 

It  will  burn  soft  coal  to 
better  advantage  than  any 
boiler  made  to  burn  Soft 
only. 

And  the  "Sovereign" 
will  burn  cut  or  rough 
wood,  waste  or  burnable 
material  and  draw  from 
such  free  burning  fuel  its 
full  heat  producing  value. 

This  means  that  having  a  "Sovereign"  boiler  in  your  house 
you  may  have  sufficient  heat  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  at  a 
reduced  expense  for  fuel.  And  you  may  regularly  burn, 
during  the  winter,  the  cheapest  fuel  available  in  your  local- 
ity with  complete  satisfaction. 


The  secret  of  the  "Sovereign"  adaptability  for  nil  kinds  of  fuel  is  in 
the  Large  Flared  Flues.  Write  us  for  further  information  if  you  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  importance  of  this  improvement  in  boiler 
construction. 


TAYLOR-FORBES 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


GUELPH,  ONT. 


TORONTO— 1064-1088  King  Street  West  MONTREAL— 246  Craig  Street  West 

VANCOUVER— Mechanics'   Supply  Co.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B.— 16  Water  Street 

QUEBEC— Mechanics'    Supply   Co.  WINNIPEG— Vulcan  Iron  Works 

CALGARY— P.  D.  McLaren  Co.,  Limited 
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A  Few  More  Dollars 

Will    Put  You    Right 

We  have  a    proposition   that    enables    energetic  men    to 

<I*<t»d»<t»<t»/tj         <£        <li 

*P       <J)        tj)        <j)        <p        <p        Cp        «4> 

add  a  desirable    increase    to    their    present    salary.     The 
work  is  attractive,  educative  and  profitable.     You  should 

know  about  it.       For  full    particulars,  write  a   postcard. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-149   University   Avenue          ...          Toronto 
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FIVE  ROSES 


EVERY  BARREL  &  HALF  BARREL 
BEARS  THIS  STENCIL  ON  THE 
BARREL  HEAD  IN  RED  AND 
BLUE,  OR  IT  IS  NOT  FIVE  ROSES 
FLOUR  THE  FULL-SIZE  BARREL 
CONTAINS  196  POUNDS,  THE 
HALF  BARREL  CONTAINS  98 
POUNDS  <  ALSO  PACKED  IN 
BAGS  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES 
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the  Maclean  publishing  company  united 

IIONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER  NEWYORK  CHICAGO  LONDON  eng. 
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The  "Sovereign"   will  do 
what  no  other  Boiler  can 

IN  the  early  Spring  or 
Fall,  when  light  fires  only 
are  needed,  the  house  may 
be  comfortably  warmed 
with  a  quick  fire  of  any 
available  waste  fuel  ma- 
terial. 

The  winter  fuel  may  be 
whatever  kind  of  coal  is 
cheapest  in  your  locality. 
Hard  or  soft  coal,  or  "free 
burning  anthracite"  —  the 
"Sovereign"  will  draw  a  full 
measure  of  heat  from  any 
kind  of  coal  you  put  into  the 
fire  pot. 

Or  you  will  get  equally  good  results  in  heat  from  cut  or 
rough  wood.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  you  may  change 
from  one  kind  of  fuel  to  another  without  adjusting  anything 
about  the  boiler,  except  to  open  or  close  the  draft  dampers 
as  required. 


The  Large   Flared  lines   are   an  improvement 
exclusive  with  the   "Sovereign." 


The  secret  of  the  "Sovereign"  adaptability  for  all  kinds  of  fuel  is  in  the 
Large  Flared  Flues.  Write  us  for  further  information  if  you  do  not 
thorough/;/  understand  flu  importance  of  this  improvement  in  boiler  con- 
struction. 


"  Sovereign  "  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators  are  made  by 

TAYLOR-FORBES  ESfffiK  GUELPH,  ONT. 


Toronto— 1080  King  Street  West 
Vancouver — 1090    Homer    Street 

Quebec — 'Mechanics'   Supply   Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont.— W.  W.  Taylor. 


Montreal — 246  Craig  Street  West 
St.  John,   N.B.— 16  Water  Street 
Winnipeg — Vulcan  Iron  Works 
Calgary — P.    D.    McLaren    Co.,    Limited 


The  Farmer's 
"Off  Season" 
Spent  Profitably 

EVEEY     farmer     has     his    "Oil 
Days,"  some  farmers  use  these 
days  to  advantage  and  improve 
their  surroundings. 

A  wise  farmer  protects  his  prop- 
erty with  a  plentiful  application  of 
good  paint.  There's  nothing  better 
to  preserve  your  buildings  from 
dampness  or  decay  than  a  good 
quality  paint — Jamieson's  Paint — 
it's  a  profitable  investment. 

Jamieson's  Paint  has  other  lei- 
tures  to  your  benefit — it  is  all  ready 
for  use.  The  most  inexperienced  can 
get  results  equal  to  the  expert.  It 
is  durable.  It  has  resistence  because 
it  is  made  of  that  quality  which  will 
withstand  severe  winter  cold  or 
summer's  heat — it  is  made  for  hard 
wear  and  long  service — the  kind  you 
want.  You  can  use  it  with  equally 
good  results  for  indoor  or  outdoor 
work — "Jamieson's  is  the  Paint  for 
you." 

Perhaps  you  'd  like  hints  on 
choosing  color  schemes.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  literature,  or  we'll  be 
pleased  to  have  you  WRITE  US. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

Established  1858 
Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 
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A  Few  More  Dollars 
Will    Put  You    Right 

$d»        <t»        <t»        <t»        <t»         <t»        d» 
t|)  (j)  i|)  <P  i])  <J>  <4> 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 


We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to 
add  a  desirable  increase  to  their  present  salary.  The 
work  is  attractive,  educative  and  profitable.  You  should 
know  about  it.       For  full    particulars,  write  a   postcard. 


143-149   University   Avenue 


Toronto 
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This 
man  uses 
a   BT    Man 
ure  Carrier 
instead    of    a 
wheelbarrow.     H  e 
saves  half  the  work 
and  time  of  cleaning  his 
barn,  saves  all  the  man 
ure,  prevents  disease  among 
his   stock   and   increases   his 
profits  in  a  score  of  other  ways 


There 
is  no  rea- 
son why  you 
should  not  own 
a    B  T    Manure 
Carrier.    We   have 
the  figures  to  prove 
that  it  will  save  its  cost 
cost  with  twelve  months' 
use.    Other  men  are  making 
that  saving.    Why  not  You? 
Read  the  facts. 


Don't  be  a  Slave  to  thelWheelbarrow 

Clean  Your  Barn  the  Easy  BT  Way 

THE  slow,  hard,  dirty,  disagreeable  work  of  cleaning  the  barn  should  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  no 
more  necessary  to  wheel  the  manure  out  than  it  is  to  waste  the  manure  entirely.  The  BT  Manure  Carrier 
makes  the  work  play — even  for  a  boy.  The  big,  14  bushel  tub  lowers  close  to  the  floor.  It  is  easily  and 
quickly  filled,  with  liquid  as  well  as  solid  manure.  It  is  easily  raised — and  an  easy  push  runs  the  carrier  out  and 
away  from  the  barn.  Then  it  dumps  its  load  directly  into  the  spreader,  wagon,  shed,  or  on  a  pile — all  without 
any  heavy  work  on  your  part. 

THE  BT  MANURE  CARRIERS 


You  need  one — if  you  want  to  have  a  modern  dairy  barn. 
You  need  one  if  you  want  to  save  work  and  time.  You  need 
one  if  you  want  to  help  prevent  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
among  your  cows.  And  we  can  prove  that  you  need  one — if 
you  want  to  increase  your  profits. 

Send  for  our  new  fine  free  book  and  read  the  facts. 
Get  the  two  BT  Books  Free  Cuts  Barn  Work  in  Two 


If  you  are  planning  to  build  a 
new  dairy  barn — or  to  remodel 
your  present  barn— send  pencil 
sketch  of  the  floor  plan  for  BT 
Bros.'    expert    advice— FREE. 


Bead  of  the  value  and  superiority  of  the  BT  Manure  Carrier. 
Know  why  it  is  the  choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly. 
Bead  about  the  famous  BT  Track,  the  Hangers,  the  Friction 
Brake,  the  Hoist,  the  Latch  and  Latch  Trip  and  all  the  other 
BT  advantages.     It  will  pay  you  well  to 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Get  your  BT  Carrier  now  and  put  it  up  while  the  work  is 
slack.     Be  ready  for  the  early  cold  snap.     Let  the  BT  save  f 

your  time  so  you  can  do  other  rush  work.     Our  guarantee  ^ 

protects   you.     Write    us   to-day.     Our   book   also    tells  ^^ 

about  BT  Feed  Carriers,  Milk  Can  Carriers  and  Feed  w 

Trucks.     Please  ask  for  Carrier  book.  f 

If   interested   in   in   Stalls,   Stanchions,   Bull  ^ 

f        Beatty 


Pens,    Calf    Pens,    Cow    Pens,    etc.,    ask    for 
our  Stall  Book  too.     Either  or  both  are 


free.     Mail  coupon  now.     Address 

Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd. 

946  Hill  Street  y 

FERGUS  y 


Bros.,  Ltd. 

946  Hill  Street 
FERGUS,  ONT. 


ONTARIO 


Please  send  me  the  books 

I   have  checked.    ( ) 

Manure   and      Feed     Carriers 
(including         Feed         Trucks). 

( )    Stalls  and  Stanchions 

(including    Bull     Pens    and     Calf 

Pens.)     I  have  Dairy  Cows. 

(How  Many) 


\  Province  R-  F.  D. 

Town     

Name    


^^  BARN   PLAN   SERVICE   FREE 

W  Send   sketch    of   floor   plan    of  proposed    barn    or  old    barn 

^0  for   our   expert    advice   free. 
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Big  Money  Prizes 

$700  Can  Be  Won  With  a 
Carload  of  Fifteen  Steers 

This  may  be  for  you.  Prizes  from  $500  downward 
will  be  awarded.  An  aggregate  of  prizes  amounting 
to  Thousands  of  Dollars  will  be  given  away  at  the 

Fourth  Annual 

TORONTO 
FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

AND 

Third   Annual    Exhibition    of    the    Union 
Stock  Yards  Poultry  Breeders'  Association 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
TORONTO 

SATURDAY  and  MONDAY 
December  6th  to  8th,  1913 

Write  for  Premium  List  and  full  particulars. 
Entries  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  Nov.  22nd,   1913. 


Address  all  correspondence  to 

C.  F.  Topping,  Sec'y,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto 


A   NEW  BOOK    FOR   FARMERS 


Traction  Farming 

and 

Traction  Engineering 


GASOLINE-ALCOHOL-KEROSENE 

By  1AMES  H.  STEPHENSON,  M.E. 

Author  of  "Farm  Engines," 
"  The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  etc. 


This  new  handbook  contains 
all  the  latest  information  of 
the  How  and  Why  of  Power 
Farming. 

IN  THREE  PARTS 

Parti— FARM  TRACTORS:  Tull 
details  of  construction  and  operation 
—  Fuels  —  Lubrication  —  Ignition  — 
Troubles  —  All  leading  makes  of 
tractors  described  and  illustrated. 

Part  II.  —  Water  Supply  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes  —  Electric  Light  for 
Farm  Homes. 

Part  III.  — THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THRESHING:  All  leading  makes 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Just  the  book  you  need  Jto 
help  you  out  of  all  difficulties 
in  connection  with  modern 
farm  machinery. 

12mo.  330  pp.  151  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.65 

The   Farmer's    Magazine 

Book  Department 

143-149  University'Ave.  [Toronto 
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President 

JOSEPH  McGOEY.  B.A., 
Manager 

miller  Mcknight. 
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F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  B.A., 
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Fried  Potatoes 

Could  some  Canadian  artist  catch  the 
spirit  of  Canadian  farm  life  as  to  depict 
the  true  homesomeness  and  rural  con- 
tent of  a  suppertime  by  lamplight,  near 
a  blazing,  cheerful  range,  where  fried 
potatoes  feed  the  jolly  farm  family.  It 
would  touch  the  hearts  and  the  imag- 
ination. Supper-time  joys  in  November, 
when  the  first  chills  of  winter  drive  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  evening  fireside 
and  the  farmer  folks  to  indoor  pleas- 
antries— these  are  real  joy  spots  in  our 
farm  home  life. 

We  might  steal  the  sentiment  from 
the  Poet  Burns  to  say  that,  "From 
scenes  like  these  our  Canada's  grandeur 
springs,"  The  intelligent  farm  home  is 
the  best  home  in  the  world.  The  father 
and  the  mother  who  invest  in  the  home 
life  of  the  farm,  by  pleasant  surround- 
ings, cheerful  rooms,  convenient  water, 
light  and  heat  arrangements,  and  a  liv- 
ing room  where  the  best  literature  is  on 
the  table,  they  are  the  real  makers  of 
Canadian  citizenship. 

Such  indeed  is  the  aim  of  the  Farm- 
er's Magazine  in  giving  to  the  farm  the 
best  literature.  How  to  make  the  farm 
pay,  how  to  increase  its  returns,  how  to 
build  up  and  improve  the  live  stock, 
how  to  take  care  of  the  personal  health, 
how  to  grow  self-reliant  and  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind,  what  makes  for  the 
best  in  dress,  diet  and  morals, — these 
are  why  such  articles  as  you  will  read  in 
this  November  issue,  are  appearing. 

In  December  we  have  a  list  of  good 
things  for  all  the  farm  family  with 
some  choice  photographs.  A  new  writer 
of  prominence  begins  a  series.  Tell  your 
neighbors  about  it.  A  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine on  your  table  is  an  index  to  the 
owner's  opinion  of  himself  and  his  oc- 
cupation. It  lends  dignity  wherever  it 
goes. 
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A  glimpse  at  the  way  big  farmers  have  been  making  beef  and  a  few 
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WINTER  DAIRYING  THAT  PAYS H.  D.  George     15 

An  occupation  that  will  always  put  money  into  farmers'  pockets. 
The  new  tariff  in  the  U.  S.  is  changing  some  forms  of  dairying 
in  Canada. 

LARGER  FARM  REVENUES Charles  C.  Nixon     17 

Why  do  so  many  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges  leave  the 
farm?     An   argument  for  the  larger  farm. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS Margaret  Moffat     22 

The  country  school  as  well  as  the  city  school  needs  some  regulation 
of  the   spare  play   hours. 

COON  HUNTING  IN  THE  CORN • 25 

A  lively  sketch  of  the  little  animals  that  have  made  so  much  sport 
for  the  farm  boy. 

WHAT  THE  WEST  THINKS  OF  ITSELF J.  P.  Buschlen     28 
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busy. 
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GOOD  TIMES  FOR  THE  WINTER Ethel  M.  Chapman     45 

What  the  farm  neighbors  can   do  to  pass  a  jolly  winter. 
THE  BORDENS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA W.  A.  Craick     47 

A  character  sketch  of  the  now  celebrated  Borden  family  sprung  from 
a   New   England  farm. 
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THE  EASIEST  HOUSE  PLANTS  TO  GROW E.  I.  Farrington     35 

A  timely  talk  by   one  who  knows  all  about   them. 
BETWEEN  THE  PLOW  HANDLES Annie  H.  Crone     42 

A  reverie  that  will   please  the  fancy. 
TO  CUT,  CURE  AND  COOK  THE    'XMAS  BEEF Genevieve    43 

A  timely  article  on  a  pressing  problem  just  now. 
OUR  FRIEND  THE  OYSTER Jean  McKenzie     51 

Many   ways   of  serving  the   bivalve. 
THE  YOUNG   CANADIAN   YEOMANRY Genevieve     58 

Something  from  the  young  lad's  viewpoint. 
OUR  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 65 

Useful   patterns  can  be  obtained  easily. 
OUR  HOMEMAKER'S  CONFERENCE 68 

Timely  heart  to  heart  talk  between  farm  women. 
BETWEEN  OURSELVES 74 

Questions   answered    by    the   Associate   Editor. 
CAN  YOU  MAKE  APPLE  SAUCE? Winnifred  Marchand     83 

The  apple  should  be  advertised  more.  Every  apple  growers'  atten- 
tion  needed. 

HOME     SPECIALS 
SPANISH   GOLD    Geo.   A.   Birmingham     29 

Our  new  serial  full  of  Irish  humor  about  a  hunt  for  Spanish  Treasure 
hidden    on    an   island    in    Ireland. 

PRINT  OF  THE  FRENCH  HEEL.     (Concluded) R.  E.  Pinkerton     37 

The  conclusion  of  this  entertaining  episode  in  the  lives  jf  two  young 
people. 

THE  QUARRY A.  P.  McKishnie     54 

A  true  story  of  the  wilds  of  trapping  life  In  Canada. 

In  a  large  organization  like  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company — which  Is 
the  largest  newspaper  publishing  house  in  Canada  and  t lit?  largest  specialized 
newspaper  concern  in  the  British  Empire — it  is  inevitable  that,  occasionally, 
men  and  women  join  our  permanent  staff,  and  more  particularly  our  sub- 
scription agency  staff,  who  are  dishonest  or  tricky,  and  who  in  this  particular 
sadly    misrepresent    the    MacLean     Publishing    Company    and    its    policy. 

During  the  past  leu-  months  several  eases  have  come  to  our  notice  where 
representations  have  been  made  by  special  agents,  without  any  authority  from 
us.  in  some  cases  men  pretended  to  represent  us  when  they  were  not  in  our 
employ  at  all> 

We  are  most  grateful  to  those  subscribers  who  have  reported  these  cir- 
cumstances because  it  pave  us  an  opportunity  to  put  ourselves  right. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  hope  that  if  any  subscriber  has  any  criticisms 
or  suggestions,  or  can  tell  us  of  promises  that  have  been  made  and  have  not 
been  carried  out  we  trust  he  will  immediately  let   us  know. 
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Beef  Farming  in  America 

Buying  and  Raising  of  Feeders  With  the  Feeds  and  Margins 

Necessary  for  Profits 


BEEF  FARMING  as  practiced  in  Amer- 
ica varies  largely  with  respect  to  the 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  steer 
breeding  and  feeding  operations  are  con- 
ducted. Virginia  is  famous  as  the  land 
of  the  grass-fed  beeves  that  are  used  in 
the  export  trade.  The  Corn  Belt  ranks 
as  the  finishing  school  for  the  Western 
and  range-bred  steers  that  are  to  be 
toned  up  to  a  desirable  condition  of 
market  bloom  on  the  carbonaceous  grain 
of  the  corn  plant.  The  relatively  cheap 
ranges  of  the  West,  South,  and  North- 
west provide  excellent  accommodations 
for  large  breeding  herds  composed  of 
good  pure-bred  bulls  and  grade  cows 
which  are  maintained  in  health  and 
thrift  under  the  rough  conditions  of  the 
range.  The  progeny  of  these  animals 
possess  plenty  of  vigor  and  vitality  and 
in  the  main  they  prosper  in  the  feed  lot, 
accumulating  rapid  and  economical  gains 
after  a  youth  of  rustling  their  own  for- 
age which  they  pass  on  the  open  range. 

In  portions  of  the  Northwest  large 
herds  of  feeder  steers  are  utilized  as  an 
efficient  medium  for  the  marketing  of 
the  local  corn  crop.  In  this  section  corn 
is  low  in  value  so  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  husk  the  corn  unless  it  is  intended  for 
seed  grain.  In  order  not  to  waste  the 
corn  which  these  grain  farmers  grow  as 
one  of  the  crops  in  their  rotation,  the 
countrymen  buy  up  large  numbers  of 
thin  beeves  to  whom  they  feed  their 
corn.  The  corn  is  fed  directly  from  the 
bundle,  as  this  system  minimizes  the 
labor  and  the  expense  of  handling  the 
crop.  These  Northern  farmers  accord- 
ingly realize  a  maximum  return  from 
their  corn  which  is  marketed  in  the  con- 
centrated and  more  valuable  form  of 
beef.  In  addition  a  large  manure  pile 
accumulates  on  each  farm  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  steer  feeding  operations. 
This  manure  is  worth  $2.50  per  ton  from 
a  fertility  standpoint  and  is  used  in  re- 
plenishing the  plant  food  resources  of 
the  soil. 

The  largest  corn  farm  in  America  to- 
day comprises  over  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  fertile  prairie  soil.  This  big 
scale    project    which    annually    produces 


By  GEORGE  H.  DACY 


Editor's  Note. — Beef  raising  has 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion during  the  past  few  weeks  ow- 
ing to  the  removal  of  the  United 
States  duty  on  cattle  under  the  Un- 
derwood tariff.  Thousands  of  butch- 
er and  feeder  cattle  have  entered 
the  American  markets  in  that  time 
and  at  every  cross  roads  and  auction 
sale  in  the  country  the  farmers  are 
debating  the  question  of  the  proba- 
ble future  of  cattle  raising  in 
Canada. 

Many  arguments  have  been  put 
forward,  especially  by  meat  packers' 
associations  and  boards  of  trade, 
and  every  interested  body  as  to  how 
the  production  of  beef  can  be  in- 
creased. Every  farmer  will  agree 
that  the  only  way  to  encourage  the 
beef  industry  on  the  farm  is  for  the 
price  for  the  finished  article  to  cover 
all  costs  of  production,  including  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  besides 
giving  a  little  to  the  farmer  for  his 
own  labor.  But  where  it  costs  $28 
to  raise  a  yearling  which  may  be 
sold  for  $20,  it  does  not  take  a  very 
shrewd  farmer  to  see  that  the  beef 
business  does  not  pay. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Dacy  reviews 
the  situation  of  American  beef 
farming  and  the  whole  subject  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  read- 
ers of  Parmer's  Magazine  at  this 
particular  time. 


over  one  million  bushels  of  corn  is  owned 
by  the  David  Rankin  Estate,  and  is  lo- 
cated at  Tarkio,  Missouri.  David  Ran- 
kin, the  originator  of  this  bonanza  corn 
farm,  gave  his  last  $5  to  the  minister 
that  married  him,  yet  fifty  years  later 
Mr.  Rankin  was  reputed  to  be  worth 
over  $4,000,000,  all  of  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated in  farming.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note  that  this  farmer  never 
sold  an  ear  of  corn  from  his  farm.  All 
the  grain  that  he  annually  raised  was 
converted  into  beef  and  pork  right  on 
the    home    farm.     Furthermore    all    the 


manure  was  carefully  conserved  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  fields.  David  Rankin 
was  practicing  a  permanent  system  of 
agriculture  long  before  the  agricultural 
colleges  began  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
playing  square  with  the  soil. 

Annually  the  Rankin  Farm  converts 
its  bumper  corn  crop  into  beef  and  pork 
which  are  more  valuable  commodities.  A 
bushel  of  sixty  cent  corn  is  worth  nine- 
ty-five cents  when  it  is  converted  into 
beef.  In  addition  the  fattening  steer 
has  been  producing  about  a  ton  of 
manure  a  month  during  the  period  that 
he  has  been  on  full  feed  in  the  feed  lot. 
Under  the  Rankin  system  of  manage- 
ment approximately  three  hogs  follow 
each  steer  in  the  feeding  yard,  so  that 
absolutely  no  grain  or  roughage  goes  to 
waste.  Each  year  about  sixteen  thous- 
and steers  and  from  twenty-five  to  thir- 
ty-five thousand  hogs  are  fattened  for 
market  on  this  Corn  Belt  farm.  All  of 
this  feeder  stock  is  purchased  on  the  cen- 
tral markets  such  as  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  (Missouri),  Omaha,  and  Chicago. 
The  fat  stock  is  used  as  a  cheap  means 
of  transporting  the  corn  crop  to  market. 
The  only  breeding  operation  conducted 
on  the  place  consists  in  raising  enough 
mule  and  horse  colts  to  replenish  the 
force  of  work  animals  which  aggregate 
one  thousand  animals.  Corn  production 
is  the  purpose  of  the  farm;  live  stock 
are  utilized  solely  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  intensify  value  of  the  grain 
crop  by  changing  it  into  meat  products 
and  also  because  they  abet  soil  conser- 
vation. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  the  fat  swine  or 
cattle  sold  from  the  Rankin  Farm  top 
the  market.  In  the  first  place  it  costs 
more  to  feed  animals  up  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  will  develop  them  into 
outstanding  beeves  or  porkers.  Second- 
ly, steers  of  superior  grade  and  breeding 
are  necessary  for  such  work — that  is  not 
the  type  of  animal  that  is  fed  on  this 
place.  Only  steers  and  hogs  of  average 
quality  that  will  accomplish  rapid  and 
profitable  gains  are  fattened  for  market. 
During  the  spring  and  fall  the  feeder 
stuff  roughs  it  on  blue  grass  and  timothy 
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An  unprofitable  type  of  beef  steer  known 
as  a  "star  boarder." 


and  clover  meadow.  The  animals  are 
wintered  on  silage,  corn  fodder,  ear 
corn,  and  shelled  corn.  The  beeves  are 
usually  finished  for  one  or  two  months 
in  the  feed  lot  before  they  are  shipped 
to  market.  A  constant  stream  of  thin 
animals  are  arriving  i>n  the  farm  in  the 
early  fall,  while  during  the  early  winter 
daily  shipments  of  fat  beeves  are  made 
to  market. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  Rankin  Form 
is  sub-divided  into  twenty-five  units 
ranging  in  size  from  six  hundred  and 
forty  to  eight  thousand  acres.  Each  di- 
vision is  adequately  equipped  with  ser- 
viceable buildings  and  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery and  is  stocked  to  its  limit  witli 
a  good  grade  of  feeder  cattle  and  hogs. 
Each  farm  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  foreman,  who  in  turn  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Rankin  Farm.  All  the  units  are  in  com- 
plete telephonic  connection  with  the 
central  office  from  which  place  all  the 
orders  are  disseminated.  Every  evening 
all  the  foremen  report  at  headquarters 
where  they  discuss  the  day's  doings  and 
plan  out  the  campaign  for  the  next  day. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  are 
employed  during  the  busy  season.  Any 
hired  laborer  who  is  trustworthy,  com- 
petent, and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
practical  farming  methods  is  advanced 
until  ultimately  he  becomes  a  sharer  in 
the  profits  of  the  farm.    In  such  cases 


The  Kernel 

When  a  farmer  has  to  sell  a 
yearling  steer  for  less  money 
than  it  takes  to  produce  thai 
steer,  there  is  little  inducement 
to  increase  meat  supplies. 

Give  the  farmers  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  prices  that  the 
consumer  pays  for  his  meat,  and 
the  hills  of  Canada  will  soon  re- 
sound to  the  tramp  of  increas- 
ing herds. 

Our  good  old  Shorthorn  cow 
of  the  dual  type,  which  former- 
ly could  be  seen  on  thousands  of 
our  small  farms,  has  passed 
away  from  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  homesteads  and  we  have  a 
meat  scarcity.  The  moral  is  ob- 
vious. 


the  Rankin  Estate  furnishes  the  land, 
live  stock,  equipment,  and  money  with 
which  to  run  the  place  while  the  share 
tenant  pays  interest  on  one  half  of  the 
investment  and  receives  one-half  of  the 
net  profits.  Recently  two  of  the  fore- 
men handled  four  thousand  acres  apiece 
by  this  plan,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
year  each  man  cleared  $12,000  as  his 
portion  of  the  earnings. 

The  vast  scale  on  which  the  Rankin 
Farm  operates  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  corn  land  are  annually  under 
the  plow  which  averages  between  fifty 
and  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre;  one  corn 
field  covers  six  thousand  acres  and  is 
the  single  largest  area  of  its  kind  de- 
voted to  this  crop  in  the  entire  world. 
In  this  enormous  field  two  double  row 
cultivators  work  abreast  at  the  same 
time.  The  farm  also  boasts  of  the 
largest  corn  crib  in  the  world,  this  stor- 
age building  having  a  capacity  of  25,- 
196  bushels.  In  addition  two  other  ten 
thousand    bushel    cribs    are    maintained. 


A  familiar  scene  in  a  winter  barnyard 
where  cattle  are  in  warm  stables  at  night 
and  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  cold 
days,  the  cost  of  feeding  is  far  heavier 
than  where  the  cattle  run  in  an  open  shed 
all  winter. 


There  are  more  than  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  hog-tight  wire  fence 
over  the  Rankin  Farm  fields. 

And  all  the  time  the  soil  on  this  ex- 
tensive farm  is  growing  more  productive 
in  consequence  of  the  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  and  the  practice  of  an 
intelligent  rotation  which  features  the 
culture  of  considerable  clover  and  the 
pursuit  of  intensive  tillage.  One  field  of 
fifty  acres  recently  yielded  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
This  field  was  formerly  a  feed  lot  and 
was  put  into  corn  after  being  heavily 
manured.  Few  farms  equal  in  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  their  work  the  results 
obtained  on  the  Rankin  Farm,  both  as 
regards  the  profitable  production  of 
beef  and  pork  and  the  earning  of  a  maxi- 
mum net  income. 

The  Virginia  Feeders. 

The  steer  feeding  operations  of  the 
Virginia  beefmen  are  just  the  opposite 
to  those  pursued  on  the  Rankin  Farm. 
The  Virginia  countrymen  secure  their 
feeder  stock  from  Eastern  Tennesee 
where  practically  range  conditions  ex- 
ist.    In  this  rough   country  where  land 


The  Decrease 

The  opening  up  of  the  Am- 
erican markets  for  Canadian 
beef  cattle  will  this  year  bene- 
fit the  breeder  of  the  cattle  but 
the  feeder  this  winter  is  against 
as  tight  a  problem,  as  ever. 
Every  care  must  be  taken  to  buy 
right  or  else  the  margin  of  gain 
will  not  be  large  enough  to  re- 
turn any  profits  to  the  farmer. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  in 
the  United  States  has  decreased 
from  51,565,000  in  1907  to 
36,030,000  at  the  present  time, 
while  her  population  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  10  million&. 
Why  is  it?  During  the  same 
time  the  prices  for  beef  cattle  at 
Chicago  have  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent.  Why  does  not  the 
increase  bring  production? 
Meals  to  the  consumer  have  in- 
creased more  than  60  per  cent, 
in  that  time. 


sells  for  $10  to  $15  an  acre  local  beef 
breeders  maintain  a  number  of  pure- 
bred bulls  and  a  surplus  of  good  grade 
cows  in  their  foundation  herds.  Annu- 
ally a  large  crop  of  desirable  young 
stuff  results.  The  Southern  feeders 
travel  clown  to  this  range  country  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  and  buy  up  two  and 
three-year-old  steers  at  about  four  to 
five  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  on  the 
hoof.  The  average  feeder  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  winter  gains  on  these 
animals.  He  merely  maintains  them 
on  straw,  corn  fodder,  and  occasionally 
a  little  ear  corn  during  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  moderates  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  the  land  is  dry  en- 
ough, the  steers  are  turned  out  to  blue 
grass  pasture.  They  rustle  their  feed 
until  the  middle  of  August  when  they 
are  marketed  as  grass-fed  beeves. 

An  average  good  steer  will  gain  about 
three  hundred  pounds  during  his  period 
on  pasture.  Where  the  animals  are  al- 
lowed access  to  a  little  supplementary 
grain  this  gain  is  bettered.  Of  course 
where  the  operators  strive  to  feed 
"boarder"  steers  of  the  unprofitable 
type  they  usually  lose  money,  but  the 
general  beef  feeder  has  come  to  appre- 


Shorthorns    of   the   Scotch    type    make   ex- 
cellent feeders. 
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Many  of  the  Southern  States,  particularly  "Virginia,  market  fresh  from  the  Blue  Grass  pastures. 


ciate  the  importance  of  careful  selec- 
tion and  the  result  is  that  few  animals 
of  the  undesirable  conformation  and 
quality  are  fed.  Generally  the  steers  in 
two  or  three-year-old  form  will  weigh 
from  nine  hundred  to  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  when  they  are  purchased  in 
the  fall.  Where  they  are  well  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  winter  and  are  placed 
on  abundant  pasturage  early  in  the 
spring  they  should  weigh  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  at  the  time  they 
are  marketed.  The  majority  of  these 
steers  are  marketed  on  the  hoof  in 
Baltimore  and  are  shipped  to  Liverpool 
and  London  as  export  beef. 

Easing  Off  the   Change. 

The  Southern  beef  feeder  can  ma- 
terially increase  his  profits  by  supply- 
ing his  animals  with  a  little  concentrate 
such  as  crushed  corn  and  cotton-seed 
meal  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
that  they  are  out  on  pasture.  Ordinarily 
the  feeders  lose  weight  and  get  off  con- 
dition during  this  period  when  they  are 
abruptly  changed  from  dry  to  green 
feed.  If  a  little  grain  is  judiciously  fed 
at  this  time  an  extra  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  pounds  can  be  added  to  the 
final  weight  of  the  animal,  according  to 
the  experience  of  some  practical  feeders 
who  have  followed  such  a  system.  Just 
at  present  the  introduction  and  rapid 
popularization  of  the  silo  throughout 
Southern  beef  feeding  districts  are  ex- 
erting a  beneficiary  effect  on  steer  pro- 
fits. The  silo  favors  the  fattening  and 
marketing  of  two  crops  of  beeves  a  year 
as  it  permits  of  profitable  winter  feed- 
ing operations. 

In  one  small  beef  district  of  Vir- 
ginia approximately  forty  silos  were  con- 
structed during  the  current  summer. 
Practically  all  these  farmers  will  at- 
tempt winter  feeding.  The  Virginia 
feeders  make  use  of  a  combination   sil- 


Breaking  Up  the  Ranges 

The  New  York  Commercial 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
American  supply  of  beef  cattle, 
cites  a  Texas  authority  for  the 
statement,  that  with  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  large  ranges, 
the  "vest-pocket  ranchmen,"  as 
he  calls  the  small  farmers,  are 
producing  more  live  stock  than 
ever  before.  He  attributes  this 
fact  to  the  silo,  which  enables 
them  to  winter  feed  cheaply. 

"The  open  ranch  was  suited 
only  to  cattle  that  were  capable 
of  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  a  day,  and  this  made 
it  practically  impossible  to 
raise  the  best  class  of  beef  cat- 
tle without  feeding  them  quite 
heavily  to  supplement  the  wild 
grasses  which  they  found  on  the 
open  range.  It  pays  the  cattle- 
farmer  best  to  finish  his  stock 
at  home,  but  the  cattle  herded 
on  open  ranges  have  to  be  ship- 
ped to  the  corn  country  in  order 
to  have  the  necessary  weight  put 
on  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
packing  houses.  A  farmer  with 
anywhere  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  can  put  five  times 
as  many  cattle  in  proportion  to 
acreage  as  would  ever  be  pro- 
duced on  the  old-fashioned 
ranches,  and  his  chance  to  lose 
by  disease  or  accident,  includ- 
ing the  depredations  of  wild 
animals,  is-  much  less." 


age  which  borders  on  a  balanced  ration 
as  regards  its  content  of  protein,  car- 
bohydrates, and  fat.  They  sow  soy  beans 
or  cow  peas  between  the  hills  of  corn 
and  harvest  the  mixture  as  one  crop 
which  is  stored  in  the  silo  and  used  as  a 
fattening  feed  for  beeves.  In  other  cases 
the  countrymen  grow  the  legumes  and 
the  corn  as  separate  crops  and  mix  them 
at  the  time  of  filling  the  silo.  Still  other 
operators  silo  their  corn  and  cure  their 
cow  peas  or  soy  beans  as  hay  and  feed 
the  mixed  roughage  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  ration.  A  combination  of  one 
part  of  corn  to  either  one  part  of  cow 
peas  or  one  part  of  soy  beans  provides 
an  excellent  feed  that  contains  a  liberal 
percentage  of  each  of  the  essential  food 
elements. 

Cost  to  Raise  Feeders. 

Many  American  feeders  are  also 
breeders  and  raise  their  own  steers. 
Such  operators  work  under  added  ex- 
pense and  as  a  general  rule — their  beeves 
must  top  the  market  if  they  are  to  re- 
turn a  fair  profit  to  their  owners.  Gen- 
erally it  is  preferable  for  the  feeder  to 
buy  up  his  stock  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  it.  The  case  of  one  Corn 
Belt  feeder  is  typical  of  the  results  ob- 
tained where  home  breeding  is  followed. 
This  man  found  that  it  cost  him  $22  to 
raise  a  yearling  whereas  for  $18  he 
could  buy  just  as  desirable  a  feeder  ani- 
mal on  the  market.  However  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  market  steers  that 
will  top  the  market  he  usually  is  forced 
to  breed  and  raise  the  animals. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  there 
are  well-to-do  farmers  who  own  ex- 
tensive farms  that  include  tracts  of  fine 
pasturage.  This  land  is  utilized  fot 
grazing  steers  or  for  cows  which  will 
produce  beef  calves  because  the  owners 
do  not  wish  to  practice  dairy  farming 
and  still  desire  to  realize  a  fair  income 
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The  low-set,  blocky,  capacious  conformation  indicates  that  the  animal  is  an  economi- 
cal feeder  and  a  profitable  producer. 


from  their  farms.  Beef  feeding  is  at- 
tractive to  such  countrymen  because  it 
involves  less  attention  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  less  hired  men  than  does  milk 
farming.  It  is  essential  that  anyone  who 
expects  to  feed  cattle  profitably  for 
market  should  select  animals  of  a  type 
that  indicate  that  they  will  fatten  rap- 
idly and  economically.  Good  feeders  are 
begotten  by  breeding  animals  of  a  typical 
beef  conformation  and  of  good  quality. 
Beef-bred  animals  are  those  whose  par- 
ents and  parents'  parents  were  accus- 
tomed to  consuming  large  amounts  of 
feed  and  of  depositing  it  upon  their  car- 
casses as  good  quality  meat.  The  im- 
portance of  good  breeding  in  the  case 
of  special  purpose  animals  such  as  beef 
steers  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Beef  breeders  are  often  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  grading  up  their 
scrub  herds.  By  well- applied  effort  they 
are  able  to  effect  the  disappearance  of 
unimproved  blood  by  the  continuous  use 
of  pure-bred  sires  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions. In  this  work  it  is  necessary  to 
use  pure-bred  sires  which  are  to  be 
mated  with  the  female  offspring  of  the 
dams  of  the  preceding  generations.  For 
example  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull  may 
be  mated  with  a  common  cow  of  no 
known  breeding.  The  bull  is  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  pure.  On  the  other  hand 
the  cow  has  no  known  purity  and  is 
reckoned  as  zero  per  cent.  pure.  Each 
offspring  of  this  mating  will  inherit 
equal  characters  from  both  the  sire  and 
the  dam  and  will  have  fifty  per  cent,  of 
pure  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  unimproved 
blood  in  its  make-up. 

Furthermore,  in  the  second  generation 
the  female  of  fifty  per  cent,  purity  is 
mated  with  a  bull  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  purity  and  the  resultant  calf  con- 
tains seventy-five  per  cent,  of  pure  and 
twenty-five   per     cent,      of   unimproved 


blood.  After  the  use  of  four  pure-bred 
sires  in  succession,  the  calves  are  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  while  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  the  calves  are  98.44  per  cent.  pure. 
This  system  of  upgrading  features  the 
ultimate  production  of  animals  that  are 
just  as  well  fitted  for  market  as  are 
pure-breds,  although  these  feeders  will 
never  arrive  at  the  status  of  pure-breds. 
Of  course  the  block  is  the  final  and 
supreme  test  for  the  beef  animal.  The 
butcher  desires  an  animal  that  will  show 
the  highest  percentage  of  valuable  and 
choice  cuts  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  offal. 
The  type  of  steer  desired  by  the  butcher 
is  an  animal  with  light  bone,  a  small 
paunch,  and  a  frail  head.  However, 
feeders  of  this  sort  do  not  meet  with 
much  favor  with  the  stockman  who 
wants  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  capacious 
feeder,  an   animal   that  will  take  on  the 


As  a  Beef  Producer  the  Shorthorn 
is  Supreme. 


largest  and  steadiest  gains  and  will  en- 
dure heavy  feeding  for  the  longest  time. 
In  selecting  feeder  steers  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  back  of  the  beef 
individual.  A  wide,  straight,  strong 
back  is  essential.  The  girth  of  the  steer 
should  be  large  as  this  means  plenty  of 
room  for  the  vital  organs  and  generally 
indicates  a  more  vigorous  constitution. 
Greater  depth  of  chest,  increased  di- 
gestive capacity,  and  ample  room  for  the 
disposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  high 
priced  meat  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
large  girth. 

The  Marks  of  a  Good  Feeder. 

The  steer  possessing  a  wide  head  is 
usually  a  profitable  feeder  as  this  factor 
indicates  food  capacity  for  accumulat- 
ing a  large  amount  of  flesh.  Width  of 
muzzle  assures  capacity  for  feed  con- 
sumption as  well  as  for  good  breathing. 
The  eyes  should  be  prominent,  clear,  and 
placid,  indicative  of  health  and  a  quiet 
disposition.  A  compact,  blocky  body  is 
usually  associated  with  a  short,  thick 
neck.  The  shoulder  of  a  good  steer 
should  be  evenly  covered,  compact,  and 
wide  at  the  top.  Steers  with  extra- 
ordinary wide  shoulders  are  at  fault  in 
as  much  as  they  are  commonly  coarse, 
and  possess  prominent  hip  points.  A 
full  shoulder  vein  should  indicate  a  nice- 
ly blended  neck  and  shoulder.  Shortness 
of  coupling  is  desirable  as  it  shows  the 
wished-for  compactness  and  blockiness 
so  essential  in  a  profitable  type  of  feed- 
ing steers.  Patchiness,  a  prominent  tail 
head,  prominence  at  the  hooks  and  pin 
bones  are  to  be  condemned,  while  plump- 
ness, fullness,  and  thickness  are  to  be 
desired  in  the  good  beef  animal.  Short 
legs  usually  stand  for  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  offal  and  an  increase  in  the 
killing  percentage.  A  strong  bone  that 
does  not  verge  on  coarseness  is  to  be 
desired,  while  excessive  refinement  is 
usually  indicative  of  a  weak  constitution. 

There  are  about  ten  classes  of  beef 
animals  on  the  American  market  at  the 
present  time.  These  cattle  are  classified 
according  to  the  commercial  use  for 
which  they  are  particularly  adapted. 
Ordinarily  class  designates  the  use  to 
which  an  animal  is  to  be  put,  whereas 
grade  indicates  the  quality  or  degree  of 
fitness  of  the  animal  in  that  class.  The 
same  grades,  prime,  choice,  good,  medi- 
um, fair,  common,  and  poor  or  inferior, 
run  down  through  the  classes  from  the 
best  to  the  poorest.  As  to  the  classes  of 
market  cattle  an  American  authority 
speaks  as  follows:  "Native  beef  cattle 
either  go  at  once  to  the  slaughtering 
pens,  are  shipped  to  eastern  markets,  are 
exported  to  meet  the  demand  of  foreign 
trade,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
thinner  stuff  showing  quality  or  ability 
to  finish  off  on  feed,  they  go  back  to  the 
country  as  feeders.  Prime  cattle  in  this 
class  are  usually  the  best  that  the  coun- 
try can  turn  out  and  generally  are  mar- 
ket toppers." 

"Western  range  cattle  differ  from  the 
natives  in  that  they  are  generally  some- 
what older  when  they  reach  the  mar- 
ket; and  although  they  are  very  uni- 
form they  are  not  finished  as  are  the 
prime  native  cattle.  Ordinarily  they 
appear   on   the  market   during  the   falL 
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from  October  to  November;  they  are 
strong  competitors  of  the  native  beef 
cattle  that  have  been  fattened  on  grass 
and  usually  sell  somewhat  better  than 
the  latter  on  the  market.  Butcher  cattle 
are  at  once  slaughtered  on  the  market 
where  they  are  sold.  The  range  in  qual- 
ity of  this  class  is  wide  from  the  worn- 
out,  dilapidated  'canner'  to  the  robust, 
well-bred,  and  well  finished  cow.  Heifers 
in  this  class  are  usually  not  mothers  and 
of  recent  years  they  are  gaining  rap- 
idly in  popularity,  due  to  the  increasing 
price  of  good  steer  stuff.  Good  bulls 
showing  breeding  quality  and  finish,  are 
also  in  good  demand." 

The  Classifications  of  Cattle. 

Feeders  are  cattle  that  will  qualify  for 
the  beef  class  after  sixty,  ninety,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  in  the  feed  lot.  Stockers 
are  animals  that  are  too  young  or  other- 
wise unqualified  to  be  classed  as  feeders. 
They  are  thinner  in  flesh  and  weigh  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds  less  than  do 
feeders.  Commercial  dairying  has  creat- 
ed a  demand  at  market  centres  for  cows 
either  in  milk  or  that  will  be  in  milk  in 
the  near  future.  The  milker  is  a  cow  in 
milk,  while  the  springer  is  a  cow  that  is 
shortly  due  to  calve.  These  cows  are 
always  lumped  off  and  the  price  depends 
on  condition,  quality,  and  indications  of 
vigor,  strength,  and  milk  producing  ca- 
pacity." 

"Good  to  choice  beef  cattle  of  size  and 
quality  comprise  the  class  of  export 
cattle.  The  high  price  of  prime  steers 
prohibits  their  extensive  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mature  animals  are  preferred,  as 
they  do  not  shrink  so  badly  when  they 
are  shipped.  Recently  the  increased  de- 
mand for  animals   of  this   character   at 


home  has  measurably  cut  down  the  ex- 
port trade.  Shipping  cattle  correspond 
to  export  animals  in  conformation  and 
quality  and  are  shipped  East  where  they 
bring  high  prices  on  the  local  markets. 
Stags  are  bulls  of  good  breeding  that 
have  been  castrated  and  fattened.  In 
case  they  are  thin  before  starting  en 
feed  and  if  fattened  quickly  they  pro- 
duce a  good  quality  of  meat  and  often 
sell  as  well  as  good  beef  steers.  Some 
of  the  inferior  stags  go  for  butcher  stuff 
and  the  real  "tail  ends"  go  for  can- 
nery." 

"The  market  is  beginning  to  demand 
more  and  more  beef  weighing  about  one 
thousand  pounds  at  eighteen  months  of 
age.  Quality  and  uniformity  are  essen- 
tial in  this  class  of  animals  that  are 
called  baby  beef.  The  butcher  likes  baby 
beef  because  the  cuts  are  smaller,  while 
the  producer  is  glad  to  market  his  steers 
at  a  younger  age,  as  it  allows  him  to 
realize  on  his  investment  so  much  the 
sooner.  Distillers  are  annually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rare,  due  to  the  fact 
that  distiller's  grains  or  slop  has  at- 
tained great  popularity  as  a  readily 
transportable  and  highly  valuable  feed- 
ing stuff  in  a  dried  condition.  Formerly 
cattle  fed  at  distilleries  were  in  demand 
on  the  market  because  during  the  feed- 
ing period  the  size  of  the  internal  or- 
gans was  somewhat  reduced,  the  offal 
was  decreased,  and  the  percentage  of 
carcass  was  correspondingly  increased." 

Can  High-Priced  Land  Make  Profitable 
Beef. 

As  a  general  proposition  under  exist- 
ent conditions  of  high-priced  land  rais- 
ing feeders  is  not  such  a  profitable  mat- 
ter as  it  was  formerly  when  a  surplus 
of  cheap  range  land  was  available.  The 


land  can  be  made  to  pay  a  greater  finan- 
cial return  by  growing  tilled  crops  than 
by  growing  calves  for  feeders  from  cows 
that  must  be  pastured  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fed  throughout  the  winter. 
Where  a  feeder  has  plenty  of  cheap  or 
rough  land  he  can  make  money  in  rais- 
ing good  quality  steers  that  are  finished 
at  an  early  age  and  favor  the  feeder 
realizing  on  his  investment  in  a  short 
time.  In  the  long  run  it  pays  to  buy  up 
the  feeders  on  the  market  or  from  the 
local  dealer  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
raise  them.  To  buy  from  a  local  stock 
dealer  or  scalper  is  a  good  plan,  because 
it  favors  the  obtaining  of  animals  of  uni- 
form quality  and  type.  Oft-times  the 
men  who  want  steers  are  able  to  pur- 
chase them  from  the  scalper  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  producers  for  the  feeders. 

Buying  feeders  on  the  open  market 
has  an  advantage  of  giving  the  purchaser 
the  benefit  of  a  possible  heavy  run  of 
such  cattle  that  must  be  disposed  of  and 
the  disadvantage  of  being  thrown  into 
competition  with  other  buyers,  men  who 
are  looking  for  butcher  stuff  as  well  as 
feeders.  For  feeders  who  live  near  cen- 
tral markets  and  in  communities  where 
few  steers  are  raised,  this  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  manner  of  securing  feeding  ani- 
mals. Buying  on  the  range  ordinarily 
does  not  result  in  much  of  a  saving 
when  the  farmer  figures  up  his  expenses 
and  the  transportation  charges  of  ship- 
ping the  steers  from  the  range  to  his 
farm. 

Buying  Feeders. 

Feeders  are  usually  highest  in  price 
during  February,  March,  and  April  be- 
cause they  have  been  partly  wintered 
and  also  because  the  demand  for  them 


Grade  Shorthorns  are  profitably  milked  for  half  of  the  year  and  when  fattened  on  grass  are  first  class  for  the  beef  market.     This 

practice  is  followed  in  many  places  in  the  States,  but  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  is  wrong.    There  are  many  pure  bred 

Shorthorns  producing  from  six  to  ten  thousand  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 
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visibly  increases  at  about  this  time  of 
year.  Operators  who  are  equipped  with 
adequate  barn,  room  and  plenty  of 
roughage  with  which  to  feed  the  Steers 
may  profitably  purchase  their  animals 
in  t lie  fall  and  run  them  through  the 
winter,  as  there  is  a  difference  of  $1  to 
$1.50  per  hundred  pounds  between  the 
winter  and  the  spring  prices  of  beeves. 
It  is  possible  to  winter  cattle  on  a  good 
grade  of  hay  and  silage  for  as  low  as 
twenty-three  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Other  tilings  being  equal  the  best  time 
to  buy  up  feeders  is  in  the  fall. 

On  the  average  one  should  feed  only 
when  the  price  of  the  combined  finished 
product  of  the  steer  and  the  hog  that  has 
followed  the  beefer  is  sufficiently  greater 
than  the  initial  price  to  pay  the  market 
price  for  feed  consumed,  the  expenses  of 
feeding,  and  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  Of  course  the  animal  should 
be  credited  with  the  manure  that  it  pro- 
duces. In  feeding  operations  of  this 
nature  the  difference  between  the  cost 
price  per  hundred  pounds  and  the  selling 
price  per  hundred  pounds  is  known  as 
the  margin.  A  margin  is  necessary  to 
break  even  or  to  make  a  profit  because  at 
current  prices  of  feed  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  meat  on  a  feeder  ex- 
ceeds the  price  of  the  meat  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  Margin  Necessary. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  reference  is 
made  to  the  statement  of  a  Corn  Belt 
feeder  who  says : 
"A  steer  may  sell  for  eight  cents 
per  pound.  To  produce  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  would  require  about 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  broken  ear 
corn,  forty  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  al- 


The   market   value   of   a  bushel   of  corn   is 

increased     wonderfully     when    it    is 

converted  into  beef. 


A  wide,  straight,  strong  back  is  essential 
in   the   desirable   steer. 

falfa  hay.  With  corn  at  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  cotton-seed  meal  at  $28, 
and  alfalfa  at  $16  per  ton,  this  beef 
would  cost  about  $10  per  hundred 
pounds  or  ten  cents  a  pound.  In  order 
to  come  out  even  on  the  proposition, 
the  operator  will  not  feed  unless  he 
can  get  the  feeders  at  enough  less  than 
eight  cents  a  pound  to  throw  the  cost 
of  fattening  either  upon  the  man  who 
sells  the  feeder  or  back  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. ' ' 

"Let  us  say  that  this  steer  when 
finished  weighs  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feeding  period  eleven  hundred 
pounds.  He  therefore  has  gained  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  a  cost  of 
$25.  The  steer  sells  for  $108.  To 
break  even  on  the  proposition  the  steer 
must  be  bought  for  $108,  minus  $25, 
the  cost  of  fattening,  or  $83.  As  the 
steer  weighs  eleven  hundred  pounds, 
the  operator  must  buy  him  for  $7.54 
per  hundred  pounds.  Here  the  mar- 
gin amounts  to  forty-six  cents  and  to 
make  a  profit  a  larger  margin  is  ne- 
cessary. The  margin  depends  on  the 
cost  of  the  feeds  and  their  effective- 
ness in  producing  gAfns.  If  feeds  arc 
equally  effective  the  higher  the  price 
the  greater  the  margin  necessary;  if 
they  are  the  same  price  the  more  ef- 
fective the  feed  the  narrower  the  mar- 
gin." 

The  short  feeding  period  under  the 
American  methods  last  from  sixty  to 
ninety  days  while  the  long  feeding  period 
averages  about  six  months,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days.  Cattle  are  on 
Iced  when  they  are  taking  grain  and 
roughage  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
animals  are  worked  up  to  full  feed  very 
gradually  as  abrupt  changes  in  the  ra- 
tion invariably  cause  digestive  dis- 
orders and  attendant  troubles.  Usu- 
ally a  "warming  up"  period  of  from 
two  to  six  weeks  is  sufficient  to  accus- 


tom the  steers  to  full  rations.  Short 
feeding  periods  are  the  more  popular  be- 
cause the  working  margin  is  narrower 
and  the  market  does  not  make  enough 
difference  in  price  for  the  degree  of  fin- 
ish put  upon  the  cattle  to  warrant  the 
longer  period.  Cheaper  and  larger  daily 
gains  can  be  also  made  during  the  short 
period  as  the  ration  can  be  made  heavier 
and  the  steer  can  be  forced  more  rapidly. 

American  Methods. 

Recently  twenty-nine  head  of  grade 
Hereford  steers  topped  the  Kansas  City 
market  at  $8.15  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
$120.78  per  animal.  At  the  time  of  their 
sale  to  New  York  butchers  these  steers 
averaged  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  pounds  in  weight  subsequent  to  their 
four  month's  sojourn  in  the  feed  lot. 
Six  of  these  steers  had  been  purchased 
the  previous  fall  for  $45  per  animal, 
while  the  rest  were  of  home  breeding. 
These  steers  were  wintered  on  an  abund- 
ance of  clean  straw  and  plenty  of  prairie 
and  alfalfa  hay,  while  they  were  sum- 
mered on  prairie  pasture  previous  to  en- 
tering the  feed  lot  on  October  first.  At 
this  time  the  steers  averaged  ten  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  weight.  Tor 
the  first  month  in  the  feed  lot  the  steers 
received  plenty  of  corn  fodder  and  al- 
falfa hay.  Then  corn-and-cob  meal  was 
gradually  introduced  into  the  ration,  it 
being  followed  by  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
steers  were  maintained  in  a  fenced  yard, 
while  they  had  access  to  a  warm  shed 
and  plenty  of  rock  salt  and  pure  drink- 
ing water  .  As  far  as  possible  the  ani- 
mals were  maintained  in  absolute  con- 
tentment so  that  all  their  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  storing  up  of  fatty  tissue 
which  was  evenly  and  compactly  dis- 
tributed over  their  carcases. 

(Continued  on  page  95.) 


A    Whitei'aee    of    the    deep,    wide,    blocky 

type  which  have  been  found  excellent 

feeders  on  the  range. 


The  Get-Together  Spirit 

The  Gist  of  the  Whole  Matter  of  the  Apple  Situation  in  Canada 


OLD  DAYS  are  dead.  We  do  not  now 
follow  the  trail  of  our  enemy  a  lifetime 
nor  prove  the  right  by  the  strength  of 
arm.  A  man  cannot  be  a  paladin  to-day. 
From  the  prehistoric  age  when  men 
found  it  to  be  easier  to  guard  a  territory 
collectively  than  for  each  man  to  be 
sentry  of  his  solitary  cave,  the  power  of 
the  individual  has  waned  and  that  of 
society  has  grown.  All  our  systems  of 
responsible  government,  industry  and 
commerce  have  been  further  develop- 
ments of  the  idea.  Ontario  has  been 
called  a  co-operative  desert.  Yet  every 
postage  stamp  we  buy  is  a  searching  les- 
son in  co-operation. 

The  co-operative  apple  buying  asso- 
ciations of  Ontario  amply  illustrate 
what  may  be  obtained  by  a  united  and 
steadfast  effort  of  a  group  of  individ- 
uals to  better  their  economic  position. 
The  fruit-grower  finds  himself  at  a 
mighty  disadvantage  alone.  He  cannot 
discover  the  best  markets,  for  his  time 
is  occupied  with  producing  apples.  He 
cannot  secure  the  most  satisfactory 
freight  rates  as  the  railroads  have  little 
consideration  for  his  small  shipments. 
He  cannot  sell  his  apples  upon  their  in- 
dividual merits  even,  because  their  iden- 
tity is  lost  in  the  large  shipments  made 
by  buyers.  If  he  produces  fine  stuff  it 
is  bought  usually  at  the  same  price  that 
the  apples  of  his  indifferent  neighbors 
sell  for.  Hence,  he  is  not  inclined  to  take 
much  trouble  to  grow  fancy  apples.  The 
buyer  must  safeguard  himself  and  as  he 
buys  generally  at  a  flat  rate  he  attempts 
to  pack  as  large  a  percentage  of  No.  l's 
as  his  own  honesty  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  inspectors  permit.  When  the  pack 
becomes  inferior  the  bottom  drops  out 
of  the  market  for  Ontario  apples,  and  the 
producer  may  not  have  an  offer  for  his 
apples  at  all.    And  there  you  are! 

But  co-operation  turns  the  trick.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  an  American  magazine 
appears : 

"California  citrus  growers  were 
digging  out  their  orange  groves  for 
firewood.  Come  co-operation  !  Land  that 
had  not  been  worth  $15  an  acre  jumped 
to  $1,000  an  acre  and  yielded  what  was 
equivalent  to  12  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  investment.  The  same  of  Hood 
River  and  Idaho  and  Grand  Junction 
apples. ' ' 

What  Happened  Then. 

Comes  co-operation  in  Ontario.  Says 
Elmer  Lick,  manager  of  the  Oshawa  co- 
operative association,  "I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  without  it."  "It  is 
a  God-send  to  that  county,"  said  the 
editor  of  a  Toronto  paper  recently  in 
reference  to  another  association.  "The 
yield  of  No.  1  's  has  increased  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  two  years  and  the  quantity  of 
spray  material  applied  has  been  doub- 
led," is  the  testimony  of  William  Oke, 


By  JUSTICE  MILLER 


Editor's  Note. — In  this  the  con- 
cluding article  of  the  series,  Justus 
Miller  sums  up  the  whole  apple 
situation  in  Ontario  which  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Canada.  Co-operation  in  taking  care 
of  and  marketing  the  fruit  is  the 
one  big  thing  necessary  to  the  fu- 
ture success  of  the  industry.  The 
Apple  Show  that  is  on  at  Winnipeg 
this  month,  as  well  as  the  Horticul- 
tural and  Fruit  Exhibit  in  Toronto 
in  November,  will  again  prove  to 
all  Canadians  and  visitors  from 
abroad  that  Canada  can  produce  the 
apples  and  can  put  them  up  in  a 
manner  that  will  please.  That  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  do  not 
get  as  many  apples  as  they  would 
like  during  the  season  should  spur 
on  all  farmers  to  back  up  the  ef- 
forts of  every  co-operative  associa- 
tion. A  central  co-operative  society 
fully  backed  by  a  unanimous 
people  could  demand  from  the  rail- 
ways better  rates  and  a  more  thor- 
ough distribution  service. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  take  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  exposing  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  which 
may  occasionally  show  forth  in  these 
co-operative  societies.  That  these 
same  farmers  are  standing  in  their 
own  light,  will  become  evident  to 
them  upon  a  little  reflection.  Mr. 
Miller  touches  upon  the  real  reason 
for  much  of  this  criticism  when  he 
says  that  many  men  prefer  a  dollar 
to-day,  than  a  probable  five  to-mor- 
row. So  long  as  the  farmers  keep 
up  this  policy  just  so  long  will  they 
be  the  butt  of  every  commercial  en- 
terprise. 


manager  of  the  Durham  co-operative  as- 
sociation. By  all  the  thirty-odd  socie- 
ties in  Ontario,  this  evidence  is  given, 
and  what  does  it  all  portend?  Why 
simply  that  co-operation  is  going  to 
keep  Humpty  Dumpty  safely  astride  the 
wall  after  all. 

The  middleman  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  this  worldly  scheme  of  things,  and 
he  hai  his  place  in  co-operation.  But 
his  power  is  limited.  He  assumes  a  new 
role  and  is  held  to  be  a  friend — usually 
he  is  more  of  a  friend  than  some  are 
willing  to  admit,  anyway.  He  is  paid 
well  to  work  for  the  association,  but  he 
works  in  the  capacity  of  an  employee. 
He  has  lost  the  power  to  dictate  prices 
under  the  new  system. 

While  co-operation,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  organized  for  purposes  of  trad- 
inir,  it  lias  caused  an  increased  produc- 
tion in  every  case.  To  sell  goods  to  best 
advantage,  an  excellent  quality  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  salesmen.  Members 
of  co-operative  societies  understand  this 


clearly  and  they  have  either  written  by- 
laws or  an  understanding  among  them- 
selves that  the  best  orchard  culture  is 
to  be  practiced  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  spray  material  is  to  be  used.  Some- 
times these  improvements  are  made 
slowly  but  the  members  find  soon  that  it 
pays  them.  They  do  not  receive  a  flat 
rate  as  when  they  sold  to  buyers,  but  are 
paid  according  to  grade  and  variety. 
Hence  they  have  the  strongest  incentive 
to  be  progressive— they  receive  actual 
cash   returns   for   their  work. 

When  a  number  of  men  ship  together, 
carload  lots  of  varieties  can  be  collected 
and  marketed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  association  can  reach  buyers  that  the 
small  producer  has  no  opportunity  to  sell 
to  and  the  railroads  discover  a  cus- 
tomer worth  while. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  co- 
operative associations  have  given  an 
honest  pack.  That  they  were  organized 
at  all  is  proof  that  the  members  were 
looking  for  improvement.  Straight 
marking  is  the  next  logical  step.  But  this 
of  course  is  a  question  of  education, 
just  as  it  is  with  the  individual  growers 
and  buyers.  That  honesty  in  the  apple 
trade  is  business  wisdom,  as  proven  by 
the  experience  of  men  engaged  in  it,  has 
been  considered  in  the  preceding  articles 
of  this  series. 

The  matter  of  distribution  is  a  vitally 
important  question.  At  present  apples 
are  not  distributed  as  they  might  be. 
Often  western  markets  will  be  glutted 
while  others  not  far  away  suffer  a 
dearth.  Moreover,  the  fruit  passes 
through  too  many  hands.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  sold  and  resold  five  or  six  times, 
a  ten  per  cent,  commission  being  made 
upon  each  transaction.  Is  it  very  won- 
derful under  these  conditions  that  the 
producer's  and  consumer's  price  vary  so 
greatly?  The  individual  associations 
have  been  coping  with  this  difficulty 
with  more  or  less  success.  But  they  were 
greatly  handicapped.  The  volume  of 
business  of  any  one  was  too  small  to  pay 
a  salesman  to  travel  west  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter distribution.  Moieover,  had  they 
done  so  independently  they  would  have 
been  opposing  each  other,  working  in 
the  same  markets. 

This  dis-organized  condition  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  central  sales  agency 
last  spring.  Several  associations  organ- 
ized a  central  association  known  as  the 
Co-operative  Fruit  Growers  of  Ontario 
Limited.  The  object  is  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce of  the  local  societies  in  outside 
markets.  This  combination  affords  & 
volume  of  trade  large  enough  to  war- 
rant salesmen  to  make  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  and  to  avoid  the 
competition  of  one  local  association  with 
another.  The  idea  is  to  sell  the  apples 
directly  from  the  tree  to  the  consumer. 
This  will  be  done  when  possible  by  ship- 
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FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


"An   experiment   in   a  Durham   co-operative   orchard.     Making  kerosene   emulsion   to 
J  control  aphis. 


ping  to  outside  co-operative  associa- 
tions such  as  the  western  Grain  Growers 
Associations. 

It  is  a  new  venture  in  Ontario  and  is 
the  outcome  of  a  movement  that  has 
been  responsible  already  for  the  forma- 
tion of  central  sale  agencies  in  British 
Columbia,  the  north  western  States  and 
elsewhere.  As  is  natural,  the  work  is 
not  perfectly  organized  as  yet.  But  it 
should  assist  greatly  in  establishing  the 
Ontario  trade  on  a  solid  foundation.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  40,000  barrels 
and  5,000  boxes  will  be  handled  this  sea- 
son. 

When    Co-operation    Failed. 

But  co-operation  has  not  always  been 
successful.  There  have  been  various 
reasons  for  the  failures.  Usually  a  faulty 
organization — the  joint  stock  principle 
— was  to  blame.  Bad  management  was 
sometimes  at  fault,  while  too  small  a 
volume  of  business  was  responsible  in 
other  cases. 

The  joint  stock  idea,  briefly,  is  for  all 
members  to  vote  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  shares  held — one  vote  a  share.  If 
a  shareholder  wishes  to  give  his  power 
of  voting  to  another  he  may  do  so.  This 
system  of  using  another's  votes  is  called 
voting  by  proxy.  The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  make  as  large  dividends 
upon  the  money  invested  as  possible. 

A  modified  form  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  formation  of  the  co- 
operative fruit  associations.  This  pro- 
hibits voting  by  proxy  and  allows  the 
shareholders  but  one  vote  each,  or  it 
limits  the  number  of  shares  any  one  man 
may  purchase,  so  this  result  practically 
may  be  obtained.  Dividends  are  limited 
also,  usually  to  bank  interest. 

A  truly  co-operative  form  is  of  one 
vote  a  member  with  or  without  shares — 
without  seems  to  be  most  favorably  re- 
ceived and  with  no  dividends  at  all 
paid.  Provision  is  made  for  a  reserve 
and  a  sinking  fund  and  a  percentage  of 
the  earnings  are  taken  annually  to  pay 
for  the  plant  through  a  number  of  years 
by  the  amortization  plan. 

Many  uphold  the  joint  stock  idea. 
"For,"  say  they,  "if  we  pay  much  into 


the  business  should  we  not  have  much 
authority  regarding  the  investment  of 
our  money  and  should  we  not  receive 
a  large  dividend?" 

These  arguments  are  given  through  a 
misconception  of  the  co-operative  idea. 
The  object  in  organizing  is  not  to  secure 
dividends  but  to  facilitate  marketing. 
Nothing  is  manufactured  annually  by  an 
apple  marketing  association.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  trading. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  joint 
stock  principle  may  work  out  and  why  it 
actually  has  caused  disorganization 
through  the  disloyalty  of  members,  let 
us  consider  an  illustration.  Suppose  a 
fruit  house  is  to  be  built.  The  share- 
holders investing  the  most  money  might 
have  a  tax  placed  upon  each  barrel  of 
apples  to  pay  a  large  dividend  upon  the 
investment.  By  voting  according  to  the 
number  of  shares  held  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Thus  the  fruit 
grown  by  the  majority  would  be  taxed 
to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  minority.  This 
dividend  might  be  so  high  that  there 
would  be  little  benefit  derived  by  many 
of  the  members  and  they  would  drop  out. 
But  as  the  association  depends  upon  a 
large  volume  of  business  to  market  its 
goods  to  the  best  advantage  it  would 
get  into  difficulty  and  would  be  eventual- 
ly dissolved  to  the  financial  loss  of  the 
heavier  shareholders  as  well  as  to  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  majority  of  the  societies  operating 
in  Ontario  employ  the  one  man  one  vote 
principle  and  have  a  limited  dividend. 
Many  have  never  paid  a  dividend  at  all, 
the  members  getting  returns  wholly  from 
the  increased  price  of  apples. 

The  Burlington  association  has  been 
conducting  business  for  twenty-seven 
years  and  has  not  even  a  constitution. 
There  exists  only  a  verbal  agreement 
among  the  members.  No  money  has  been 
required  and  no  shares  were  issued.  Each 
man  does  his  own  packing  and  agrees  to 
produce  and  put  up  fruit  of  fine  quality 
and  to  take  the  best  of  care  of  it.  They 
pack  all  the  No.  l's  in  boxes  and  report 
great  progress  in  every  way.  This  is  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  co-operation 
imaginable.     It   depends    entirely    upon 


the  good  will  and  honesty  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  profits  made  during  its  twenty 
years  of  existence  are  an  object  lesson 
indeed  of  what  the  get-together  spirit 
may  accomplish. 

But  the  majority  of  the  associations 
require  money.  Many  build  packing 
sheds  and  frost-proof  storage  houses.  In 
these  the  pack  is  more  uniform  and  is 
more  under  the  inspection  of  the  man- 
ager. The  societies  owning  houses  in 
every  case  speak  very  favorably  of  them, 
although  where  there  is  a  very  large 
quantity  of  apples  it  is  found  necessary 
to  pack  many  in  the  orchard.  The  Osh- 
awa  Association  has  two  houses,  one  at 
Oshawa  and  one  at  Solina.  The  farmers 
place  their  apples  loosely  in  barrels, 
placing  a  layer  of  small  ones  on  top.  The 
heads  are  put  in  and  the  hoops  driven  up 
without  any  nails  being  used.  These 
are  taken  to  the  fruit  sheds  on  a  deep 
layer  of  straw  or  hay  in  waggons  and 
are  carefully  checked  at  the  houses.  As 
they  are  put  on  the  tables  an  accurate 
account  is  kept  of  each  man's  output. 
One  packer  does  all  the  packing  of  each 
farmer's  apples,  and  he  keeps  record  of 
all  barrels  packed,  the  grade  and  varie- 
ties. 

The  Norfolk  association  on  the  other 
hand  packs  entirely  in  the  orchard. 
The  society  has  grown  too  large  for 
packing  houses.  But  here  the  apples  are 
carefully  graded  and  every  effort  is  tak- 
en to  establish  a  uniform  pack.  The 
work  is  all  done  by  the  growers  subject 
to  inspection  by  men  paid  by  the  man- 
ager. These  men  are  called  "drivers" 
and  are  constantly  on  the  road  during 
the  packing  season.  They  give  advice, 
demonstrate  proper  methods  of  pack- 
ing and  assist  operations  generally  in  all 
ways  possible.  There  are  two  general 
inspectors  who  have  charge  of  the  entire 
territory  and  upon  receiving  reports  of 
any  trouble  they  deal  with  the  matter. 
Each  man's  output  is  stamped  with  his 
name.  A  record  is  kept  of  all  sales  and 
if  any  fruit  is  reported  to  be  of  poor 
quality,  payment  is  withheld  the  grower 
to  the  extent  of  the  loss.  Thus  the  as- 
sociation is  protected  and  the  guilty 
growers  have  to  bear  the  consequence  of 
their  careless  or  guilty  methods  of  pack- 
ing. 

With  methods  as  described,  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  failure.  Last  year  the 
apples  of  the  Norfolk  association  were 
sold  to  one  buyer  at  a  flat  rate  of  $2.50. 
They  were  pro-rated  by  the  society  ac- 
cording to  grade  and  variety,  No.  l's  of 
the  finest  varieties  bringing  $3.10  a  bar- 
rel f.o.b.  And  this  was  in  a  season  in 
which  whole  orchards  were  neglected,  in 
which  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples 
rotted  on  trees  or  were  fed  to  stock. 
Truly  the  age  of  co-operation  is  upon  us. 

When  Mother  Nature  Loses  Her  Job. 

In  Ontario  we  have  very  few  artificial 
refrigeration  plants.  One  reason  per- 
haps why  we  have  not  more  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  associations  toward  storing 
apples.  In  every  case  the  managers  who 
were  consulted  considered  it  a  loss  to 
hold  them.  They  advanced  good  reasons 
too.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  very 
sound  arguments  in  favor  of  it.     If  all 
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apples  are  marketed  as  they  are  packed, 
the  high-priced  winter  varieties  are 
placed  in  direct  competition  with  the 
cheaper  fall  stuff.  Were  they  disposed 
of  later  in  the  season,  better  sales  might 
be  secured.  Such  apples  as  the  Stark  and 
Ben  Davis  might  be  disposed  of  to  much 
better  advantage  in  the  spring.  And 
this  question  is  becoming  more  import- 
ant all  the  time.  It  is  perplexing  the 
managers,  more  especially  in  full  years, 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  great  quan- 
tity of  Ben  Davis,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  counties. 

However,  the  plants  are  necessary  for 
another  reason.  The  necessity  of  pre- 
cooling  is  urgent.  "It  is  bound  to 
come;"  "I  am  entirely  favorable;"  "It 
is  most  desirable,"  write  three  of  the 
managers.  It  will  save  thousands  of 
barrels  of  apples  that  reach  foreign  mar- 
kets in  an  over-ripe  condition.  But  the 
question  of  expense  is  a  stumbling  block. 
The  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch  of 
the  Dominion  department  of  agriculture 
supplies  plans  free  of  charge  for  re- 
frigeration plants  and  the  government 
pays  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  installing 
the  plant.  A  building  with  a  capacity 
of  10,000  barrels  will  cost  an  associa- 
tion $17,000  less  the  government  grant. 
If  only  the  pre-cooling  of  apples  were 
attempted  in  such  a  plant  the  overhead 
charges  would  be  exceedingly  heavy.  It 
would  seem  necessary  for  dairy  and  poul- 
try produce  to  be  handled  also,  offer- 
ing a  still  wider  field  for  co-operation. 

However,  pre-cooling  will  not  cure  all 
evils.  It  will  not  preserve  apples  that 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  around  in  the 
orchards  in  the  hot  sun,  and  there  is 
little  advantage  gained  by  the  process 
for  apples  that  are  shipped  to  a  nearby 
market.  Cold  storage  is  of  particular 
benefit  to  those  varieties  of  apples,  such 
as  Greenings  that  should  be  left  on  the 
tree  until  nearly  mature  to  produce  the 
finest  quality.  But  with  these  late  vari- 
eties as  with  the  earlier  ones,  abuses  in 
the  orchard  cannot  be  corrected  in  cold 
storage.  They  must  be  well  packed 
without  bruises  or  exposure  to  bad  wea- 
ther and  should  be  placed  in  the  house 
without  delay. 

Just  how  to  secure  the  capital  for  these 
plants  or  for  frost-proof  warehouses  is 
a  sore  point  sometimes.  The  easiest  way 
is  for  the  members  to  contribute  shares. 
But  this  too  often  leads  to  the  joint 
stock  principle  pure  and  simple,  and 
often  not  every  member  has  the  ready 
money. 

Different  societies  have  employed  dif- 
ferent methods.  Of  these  the  non-share 
method  seems  generally  most  satisfac- 
tory. If  we  had  legislative  authority  to 
form  co-operative  credit  societies  or  if  a 
national  mortgage  association  founded 
on  the  amortization  principle  were  legal- 
ized as  it  is  in  European  lands,  we  would 
have  less  difficulty.  But  these  will  be 
withheld  indefinitely.  According  to  On- 
tario legislation  a  loan  society  must 
have  a  subscribed  capital  of  not  less 
than  $300,000  with  10  per  cent,  paid  up 
in  a  standard  bank.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  co-operative  credit  society  im- 
possible. The  nearest  approach  we 
have  to  it  is  a  system  of  credit  allowed 


Apples  in  a  co-operative  orchard  in  Northumberland  that  packed  90  per  cent.  No.  l's. 
Pruning,  thinning  and  proper  spraying  produced  this  result. 


on  a  joint  note  or  upon  the  several  notes 
of  the  members  of  an  association. 

Abundant  Funds — On  Paper. 

This  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  and 
is  accomplished  as  follows: — Suppose  a 
fruit  house  were  valued  at  $5,000.  The 
members  would  sign  a  joint  note  worth 
perhaps  $5,500  as  a  bank  requires,  usu- 
ally, a  note  for  more  than  the  exact  sum. 
This  note  is  not  used  in  any  way  except 
as  security.  The  directors  would  then 
sign  a  note  for  $5,000  paying  interest  at 
the  current  rate  and  would  use  the 
money  as  required.  When  the  building 
was  far  enough  advanced  they  might 
take  a  mortgage  upon  it  up  to  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  the  plant.  The  money 
obtained  would  be  paid  back  to  the  bank 
and  this  proportion  of  the  members'  note 
given  back.  By  doing  this,  the  direc- 
tors run  no  risk  for  they  have  the  joint 
note  in  the  bank  as  security.  The  bank 
runs  no  risk  either,  for  it  has  the  un- 
limited liability  of  the  members  and 
could  collect  from  any  one  the  full  value 
of  the  note.  That  is,  if  the  man  col- 
lected the  $5,500  from  the  richest  share- 
holder he,  in  turn,  would  collect  each 
man's  share  from  him. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  joint  note 
is  its  absolute  security.  Where  there  is 
no  risk  interest  is  lower.  Hence  the  so- 
ciety is  usually  able  to  secure  better 
terms.  Very  many  have  secured  money 
in  a  way  similar,  or  somewhat  similar  to 
this  and  no  failures  are  reported. 

Some  associations  have  a  double  bar- 
relled arrangement.  A  small  company  is 
formed  which  buys  or  builds  a  plant 
outright  and  rents  it  to  the  large  asso- 
ciation. The  owners  of  the  house  and 
the  co-operative  association  itself  have 
no  business  connection.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  renting  versus  owning,  as  in 
the  other  case.  A  rent  is  charged  usu- 
ally just  sufficient  to  pay  overhead  ex- 
penses, depreciation,  and  bank  interest. 
As  the  owners  are  producers,  they  have 
every  interest  at  stake  to  keep  the  so- 
ciety together  and  are  not  inclined  to 
charge   more   heavily   than   this.        The 


Oshawa,  Cobourg  and  Newcastle  asso- 
ciations rent  houses  in  this  manner 
charging  from  three  to  five  cents  a  bar- 
rel rental.  The  plan  has  given  very 
good  satisfaction,  in  each  case. 

The  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Limited, 
have  no  warehouse  but  require  consid- 
erable capital  for  running  expenses. 
The  organization  is  a  modified  form  of 
joint  stock.  Each  society  joining  sub- 
scribed for  $100  of  stock  for  each  1,000 
barrels  handled.  The  minimum  amount 
of  stock  allotted  was  $200.00.  For  each 
barrel  handled  the  central  agency 
charges  a  commission  of  twenty-five 
cents.  After  the  running  expenses  have 
been  paid  and  an  amount  set  aside  for 
dividends,  and  a  reserve  fund  the  sur- 
plus earnings  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
societies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
barrels  sold  by  them  through  the  asso- 
ciation. All  societies  not  taking  stock 
are  privileged  to  sell  through  the  asso- 
ciation but  will  have  no  refund. 

Capital  is  required  also  with  which 
to  buy  supplies.  Practically  every  so- 
ciety buys  these  co-operatively,  thus  re- 
ducing the  price  considerably.  In  some 
cases,  the  managers  make  a  commission; 
in  others  they  do  not.  The  St.  Cath- 
arines Cold  Storage  and  Forwarding 
Company  does  a  very  large  supply  busi- 
ness, often  having  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  on  hand  at  one  time.  The  asso- 
ciation sells  at  the  usual  retail  price, 
but  refunds  to  the  members  according  to 
the  amount  of  business  they  do,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail prices  less  handling  expenses  and  a 
fair  commission.  The  members  not  re- 
maining loyal  to  the  association  and  all 
outsiders  must  pay  the  ordinary  price 
with  no  refund.  The  association  some- 
times handles  goods  quite  distinct  from 
the  fruit  industry  such  as  sugar,  fence 
posts,  etc.  It  has  a  surplus  on  hand  of 
$5,000  from  this  supply  business. 

The  majority  of  the  associations  work 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Ontario  and 
Western  buys  and  resells  on  commission 
to  the  members.  The  Durham  Co-opera- 
tive buys  on  the  notes  of  the  manager 
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and  president  and  they  are  paid  by  the 
members.  No  commission  is  charged. 
The  Wentworth  Association  buys  and 
the  wholesale  firms  invoice  each  mem- 
ber separately  according  to  their  pur- 
chases. Other  societies  buy  on  the  joint- 
note  of  the  executive,  the  members  pay- 
ing before  it  falls  due,  and  still  other 
associations  buy  on  30  days'  time.  These 
are  all  arrangements  that  have  saved 
the  Ontario  fruit  growers  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  It  is  a  feature  of  co- 
operation that  will  widen  continually 
until  probably  we  will  have  the  great 
co-operative   stores   of  England. 

We  hear  much  of  the  "cussedness"  of 
the  middleman.  But  the  middleman  is 
indispensable  to  a  co-operative  society. 
It  can't  live  without  him,  and  he  be- 
comes influenced  by  its  aid.  Thus  is  a 
fine  democracy  established  between  the 
two  factors  that  many  seem  to  believe 
are  impossibly  separated.  Upon  the 
ability  of  the  manager,  the  success  of 
the  work  depends  quite  as  much  as  up- 
on the  loyalty  and  progressive  work  of 
the  members.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  a  first-class  man  be  secur- 
ed. To  do  so  a  good  salary  must  be 
paid.  This  necessitates  a  large  volume 
of  business.  So  the  co-operative  society 
with  many  members  has  several  chances 
of  success  to  every  one  of  its  smaller 
brothers.  One  manager  made  in  com- 
missions alone  $10,000  last  year.  He 
received  20  cents  a  barrel  commission, 
and  he  brought  the  society  through  a 
very  unfavorable  year  to  great  advant- 
age. A  weaker  man  would  have  given 
his  members  small  returns  despite  the 
lower  commission  he  would  have  receiv- 
ed. The  associations  have  different  ar- 
rangements regarding  the  payment  of 
their  managers.  The  Grafton  society 
pays  seven  cents  a  barrel.  The  Durham, 
a  few  miles  distant,  pays  15  cents.  The 
Wentworth  and  Norfolk  pay  20  cents, 
but  the  managers  look  after  the  grading. 
The  Burlington  pays  the  manager  $1,500 
and  the  Owen  Sound,  $2,500  a  year. 
There  can  be  no  better  investment  than 
this.  A  new  society  should  look  for  a 
first-class  manager  first  of  all — and  pay 
him  accordingly. 

What  Co-operation  Can't  Do. 

The  get-together  spirit  has  accom- 
plished very  much  to  keep  Humpty 
Dumpty  upon  the  wall.  It  has  done 
more  than  legislation,  I  venture,  and 
more  than  all  the  individual  buyers  com- 
bined. In  the  production,  storing,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished.  But  we  are  fac- 
ing a  situation  to-day  that  demands 
something  more.  We  are  and  must  be 
vitally  interested  in  the  packing  and 
grading  of  the  fruit.  Are  we  going  to 
pack  in  the  way  consumers  wish  their 
apples  packed?  Are  we  going  to  send 
the  grades  they  want?  This  is  the  prob- 
lem we  must  face. 

To  have  a  grade  and  a  pack  through- 
out the  province  absolutely  uniform  is 
an  impossibility.  To  have  it  in  a  co- 
operative association  «ven  is  difficult 
unless  the  apples  are  all  brought  to  a 
central  packing  shed.  That  all  the  smal- 
ler societies  will  do  this  eventually,  there 
seems  little  doubt.     The  very  large  ones 


report  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 
With  an  inspection  such  as  is  given  the 
Norfolk  apples,  good  results  are  obtain- 
ed in  the  orchard.  But  where  possible 
the  packing  house  is  preferable.  In 
any  case  unless  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tional work  is  done  among  the  members 
it  is  better  to  have  the  packing  done  by 
the  association.  The  St.  Catharines  and 
Durham  associations  superintend  the 
packing.  The  members  of  the  Burling- 
ton society  pack  the  fruit  and  have  a 
verbal  agreement  that  it  must  be  drawn 
in  a  barn  or  shed  over  night.  The  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  their  efforts 
proves  that  it  is  possible  for  each  mem- 
ber to  pack  on  his  own  farm  with  suc- 
cess. It  speaks  well  indeed  for  the  en- 
ergy and  foresight  of  the  Burlington 
men.  The  secret  of  the  pack  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  under- 
taken, is  to  pack  well  and  to  grade  hon- 
estly. 

The  box-pack  versus  the  barrel-pack 
and  the  No.  1  trade  versus  the  No.  2 
trade  are  closely  allied  and  are  puzzling 
questions.  It  is  quite  generally  under- 
stood that  the  box-pack  is  only  adapted 
to  a  fine  quality  of  fruit.  Three  socie- 
ties have  already  adopted  it — The  Bur- 
lington, the  St.  Catharines  and  the  On- 
tario and  Western.  Many  others  are 
either  making  a  start  this  season  or  are 
contemplating  a  start.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  demand.  The  West  de- 
mands good  fruit  in  boxes,  and  they  are 
getting  it  from  other  sources.  We  must 
fall  in  line.  Our  local  markets  demand 
both  high  and  low  grade  stuff  in  boxes 
and  barrels.  The  Montreal  and  Quebec 
markets  will  take  an  enormous  quantity 
of  cheap  early  stuff  in  boxes  and  barrels. 
The  British  market  is  favorable  to 
cheap  stuff  in  barrels.  Ben  Davis  and 
Stark  have  many  friends  in  Britain. 

Hence  the  grade  and  the  manner  of 
packing  depends  on  the  market.  Even 
in  the  West  a  cheap  market  will  he  op- 
ened in  the  large  cities,  but  to  save  our 
reputation  it  seems  to  be  unwise  to 
cater  to  it  to-day. 

This  varied  demand  is  well,  for  we 
are  facing  conditions  that  co-operation 
is  powerless  to  remedy.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce only  high  grade  No.  1  stuff.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  varie- 
ties in  bearing  that  will  be  a  factor  in 
apple  production  for  many  years  to 
come.  They  were  planted  through  lack 
of  foresight  by  the  owners,  perhaps,  but 
they  are  there  and  they  will  remain. 
The  average  Ontario  fruit  grower,  more- 
over, is  a  man  with  75  to  150  acres  of 
land  upon  which  there  may  be  anywhere 
from  5  to  20  acres  of  orchard.  With 
only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  hor- 
ticulture, with  insufficient  labor  and 
with  a  mixed  farm  to  manage,  how  can 
he  be  a  fancy  fruit  grower?  He  is  pow- 
erless to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  his  land 
or  to  handle  it  were  it  planted  in  fruit. 

Co-operation  has  made  many  of  these 
men  far  more  efficient  and  it  will  make 
many  more.  But  it  cannot  make  them 
specialists  while  they  are  mixed  farm- 
ers and  it  cannot  change  Ben  Davis  to 
Northern  Spy.  With  these  difficulties, 
we  are  in  a  more  complicated  position 
than    are    the    farmers    who   are   fruit 


growers  only.  We  must  do  something 
with  the  poorer  varieties  and  with  the 
second  and  third  class  stuff. 

The  solution  seems  to  be  first  to  make 
the  majority  of  all  apples  No.  l's.  One 
manager  argues  that  when  the  crop  is 
90  per  cent.  No.  1,  the  problem  will  be 
solved.  It  will  take  much  education  to 
bring  this  condition.  The  No.  l's  of  fine 
varieties  may  be  disposed  of  to  good 
advantage  to  the  West  in  boxes.  A  good 
grade  of  No.  2's  in  boxes  may  or  may 
not  hurt  the  trade.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  but  experts  generally 
hold  to  the  first  view.  England  will 
take  the  poor  varieties  of  No.  l's  and 
No.  2's  in  barrels.  The  managers  for 
the  most  part  favor  the  barrel  pack  for 
the  old  land.  Early  varieties  of  all 
kinds  can  be  handled  to  great  advant- 
age in  the  East.  They  are  shipped  in 
barrels  usually,  but  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  ship  the  No.  l's  in  boxes. 
Perhaps  the  evaporating  of  the  cheaper 
varieties,  as  already  explained,  will 
eventually  solve  the  problem. 

But  the  manner  of  packing  is  not  of 
most  importance.  Whether  we  sell  No. 
l's  or  No.  2's  in  barrels  or  hoxes,  we 
must  play  the  game  straight.  When  the 
buyer  is  absolutely  sure  he  is  getting 
what  is  represented,  we  will  have  a  solid 
foundation  that  will  not  be  shaken.  The 
rest  will  follow  naturally  and  judging 
by  the  past,  we  can  secure  this  state  by 
co-operation  only. 

Payment  has  caused  much  trouble.  So 
many  men  prefer  one  dollar  to-day  rath- 
er than  the  probable  five  to-morrow ! 
It  has  been  hard  to  organize  for  this 
very  reason,  and  that  is  one  argument 
given  against  holding  in  cold  storage. 
However,  a  system  of  pro-rating  or  of 
pooling  returns  or  a  combination  of  both 
has  been  devised  by  the  majority  of  the 
societies  that  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory. Although  some  men  objected  to 
it  at  first  upon  the  ground  that  they 
would  bear  the  losses  of  others.  For 
instance,  if  some  shipments  were  mark- 
eted in  good  condition  when  the  mark- 
ets were  most  favorable,  they  desired 
the  actual  prices  received.  On  the  other 
hand  if  some  of  the  apples  were  destroy- 
ed during  transportation  or  if  the  mar- 
kets were  unfavorable,  these  growers 
objected  to  the  loss  being  divided  am- 
ong all  the  members. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  societies  pro-rate  accord- 
ing to  certain  classes  and  grades.  The 
different  varieties  are  grouped  into  gen- 
eral classes  or  every  variety  is  pro-rated. 
The  returns  from  the  various  grades  of 
each  one  are  pooled  during  the  season. 
Sometimes  a  part  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
shipping,  usually  one  dollar  a  barrel  or 
thereabouts,  for  the  growers'  immediate 
needs,  and  the  balance  is  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  season  according  to  the  sales. 
Some  secure  this  money  by  asking  a 
percentage  from  the  buyers  when  the 
fruit  is  loaded,  while  others  secure  it  on 
a  joint  note  of  the  members  or  on  per- 
sonal notes  of  the  executive.  These  ar- 
rangements or  modification  of  them  have 
proven  quite  generally  successful  and 
are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
success  of  the  societies. 


Jerseys  and   Guernseys  belonging  to  a  prominent  milk  producer,  Bear  Eiver, 


N.S. 


Winter  Dairying  That  Pays 

The  Milk  Cow  Has  Given  Many  Farmers  a  Start  to  Independence 


THE  FARMER  who  grasps  all  the  prac- 
tical opportunities  that  come  his  way 
has  to  be  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-trades 
type  of  countryman.  Where  he  exercises 
judicious  management  and  is  governed 
by  sound  common  sense  he  is  also  a  mas- 
ter-of-all-trades  at  least  in  the  making. 
When  it  comes  right  down  to  a  minute 
deduction  of  ability  and  adaptability  to 
the  various  branches  of  farming  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  the  wide-awake  farmer 
who  is  on  the  alert  to  follow  any  variety 
of  soil-tilling  that  pays  an  attractive 
revenue  that  annually  fattens  his  bank 
account.  The  husbandman  who  readily 
acclimatises  himself  to  a  new  type  of 
agriculture  is  the  man  who  ultimately 
becomes  the  pacemaker  for  his  commun- 
ity. Often  his  rival  for  top  honors  as 
the  boss  farmer  of  the  district  is  the  man 
who  is  less  talented  for  the  business  but 
who  wins  out  due  to  sheer  grit,  pluck 
and   plugging  perseverenee. 

In  dairying  it  is  about  the  same  as  in 
other  branches  of  farming — the  operator 
must  include  among  his  working  assets 
something  besides  a  herd  of  mediocre 
cows  and  a  surplus  of  brute  strength. 
Brains  and  their  intelligent  use  count 
as  much  in  milk-farming  as  they  do  in 
the  bank,  in  the  broker's  office,  or  in  the 
court-room.  The  brainy  dairyman  is 
usually  the  one  who  shows  heels  to  his 
associates  in  the  way  of  net  income 
when  the  farm  inventory  is  checked  up 
at  the  year-end.  Brawn-farming,  the 
relic  of  pioneering  days  has  been  sup- 


Bv  H.  D.  GEORGE 


Editor's  Note. — The  labor  ques- 
tion on  the  small  farm  has  decided 
many  a  farmer  either  to  quit  the 
dairying  or  else  not  to  engage  in 
it  at  all.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  paying  forms  of 
agriculture  in  Canada.  It  brings  in 
all-round-the-year  returns  to  the 
farm  and  often  unprofitable  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  rendered 
very  valuable  from  the  grazing 
standpoint  by  the  keeping  of  a  good 
herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Moreover  the 
winter  dairying  gives  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  hire  his  men  for  a 
year.  A  married  man  in  a  small 
house  on  the  farm  'can  thus  be 
profitably  employed  during  the 
whole  reason.  The  new  American 
tariff  allows  cream  to  enter  the 
States  free.  This  will  likely  mean 
that  some  of  the  cheese  factories 
along  the  border  will  have  to  close 
up  because  of  the  shipments  of 
cream  across  the  line. 


plemented  by  brain-farming,  the  right 
bower  to  intensive  and  profitable  agri- 
culture as  pursued  according  to  twen- 
tieth century,  up-to-the-minute  manage- 
ment. 

Many  Canadian  farmers  who  former- 
ly were  grain  farmers  and  to  a  certain 


extent  soil  robbers  are  now  reformed 
dairymen  and  soil-improvers.  They  by 
practical  experience  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  intensive  agriculture.  They 
have  become  economists  in  as  much  as 
they  now  differentiate  between  capacity 
and  efficiency.  They  now  know  that  in 
the  shuffle  of  time  the  farmer  of  A-grade 
efficiency  will  locate  on  land  of  similar 
efficiency  while  the  E-grade  farmer  will 
barely  eke  out  an  existence  on  E-grade 
land.  In  a  word  present-day  farmers 
are  developing  into  students  and  deep 
thinkers.  The  upbuilding  of  native  agri- 
culture is  surely  to  go  hand-in-hand  with 
such  self-improvement. 

Dairying  as  practiced  to-day  is  an  in- 
dustry of  manifold  opportunities.  Not 
only  is  it  a  permanent  occupation  for 
many  countrymen,  but  it  also  offers 
chances  for  the  specialized  grain  farmer 
or  stock  breeder  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  his  work  by  temporarily  practicing 
a  bit  of  milk  farming.  Winter  dairying 
affords  such  opportunities  to  the  farmer. 
The  grain  farmer  always  wastes  lots  of 
time  loafing  around  during  the  period  of 
cold  weather  when  he  might  profit  ably  be 
(imaged  in  dairying.  The  man  who 
milks  a  few  cows  during  the  winter — he 
who  sells  the  cream  and  feeds  the  skim 
milk  is  sure  of  a  fair  income  from  his  ef- 
forts in  addition  to  the  wealth  of  valu- 
able fertilizer  in  the  guise  of  manure 
that  accumulates  on  the  farm.  The 
dairyman  always  is  maintaining  one  of 
the  most  efficient  fertilizer  mines  in  ex- 
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Emminent's   Bess,   the   champion   Jersey   row.  owned   by   the  Roycroft  Farm,   Michigan.  Her 
record  is  1S,782  lbs.  15.G  oz.  milk;  962  lbs.  12.6  oz.   butter  fat;   or  1,132   lbs.   12   oz.   butter,   in 

one  year. 


istence  right  on  his  home  place  when  he 
keeps  and  feeds  a  herd  of  dairy  cows. 

Winter  dairying  is  profitahle  because 
it  occupies  the  time  of  labor  to  advan- 
tage and  permits  the  grain-grower  to 
carry  a  larger  force  of  permanent  labor. 
It  brings  to  the  farm  a  profitable  income 
at  a  period  when  a  little  extra  cash 
verges  on  being  like  a  God-send.  It 
favors  the  maintenance  of  more  swine 
which  can  be  advantageously  developed 
on  the  skim  milk  where  the  dairyman 
sells  the  cream.  It  makes  for  bumper 
revenues  from  milk  farming  operations 
as  the  cream  is  sold  on  the  butter  fat 
basis  at  a  time  when  fat  prices  are  at  a 
maximum.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce plenty  of  fertilizer  on  his  home 
farm  which  can  be  used  in  toning  up  the 
productivity  of  some  of  the  hard-worked 
fields. 

The  Universal  Intruder. 

Grade  Shorthorns  that  are  just  fresh 
and  which  will  milk  fairly  heavy  for 
five  or  six  months  are  a  desirable  vari- 
ety of  animals  to  use  in  the  winter 
dairying  operations.  The  value  of  the 
Shorthorns  is  two-fold  in-so-far  as  the 
cows  can  be  milked  until  the  spring  pas- 
tures are  available  when  they  can  be 
turned  out  on  grass  and  then  grained  a 
little  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  finally  marketed  as  beef  the  en- 
suing fall.  Some  of  the  cows  may  not 
be  fresh  when  purchased  and  later  when 
they  drop  their  calves  an  additional  pro- 
fit will  result  to  the  owner  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  herd.  Everyone  admits  the 
excellence  of  the  Shorthorn  as  a  produc- 
er of  beef.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
early  breeders  to  emphasize  the  dairy 
characters  of  the  breed,  practically  all 
the  cows  are  good  milkers  for  at  least 
four  or  five  months  after  they  freshen. 
Records  of  grade  Shorthorn  cows  pro- 
ducing ten  thousand  pounds  of  milk  and 
around    four   hundred    or   four    hundred 


and  twenty-five  pounds  of  fat  in  one  year 
are  not  uncommon. 

Naturally  the  average  dairyman  can- 
not expect  to  secure  such  profitable  pro- 
ducers for  his  winter  operations,  but  he 
can  get  cows  that  will  milk  six  or  seven 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  a  year  and  he 
can  secure  such  animals  for  $50  or  $60 
a  head.  The  cross  of  the  Holstein  sire 
on  the  Shorthorn  dam  improves  the 
dairy  characters  of  the  offspring  without 
injuring  the  tendency  of  the  animal  to 
fatten  readily  and  to  produce  a  prime 
quality  of  beef  when  she  is  placed  on 
full  feed.  The  Shorthorn's  supremacy 
as  a  beef-producing  animal  has  long 
been  recognized.  Since  the  early  days 
when  such  foundation  breeders  as 
Charles  and  Robert  Collings,  Thomas 
Bates,  Thomas  Booth  and  Amos  Cruick- 
shank  began  their  intensive  campaign  to 
place  the  Shorthorn  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion on  the  beef  map  this  breed  has  an- 
nually increased  in  popularity.  The 
Shorthorn  excels  all  other  breeds  in  the 
range  of  territory  over  which  the  breed 
has  been  distributed.  Shorthorns  are 
sometimes  called  "universal  intruders" 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  are 


When  the  old  Ayrshire  "  kye  comes  home" 
in  Scotland. 


always  one  of  the  foremost  breeds  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  country.  Short- 
horn spells  great  adaptability  to  all  ex- 
tremes of  circumstances  and  conditions 
in  the  minds  of  many  expert  farmers.  It 
is  only  under  the  most  severe  winter  con- 
i lil  ions  such  as  are  found  on  the  Western 
I 'lams  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Shorthorn  has  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
Hereford  or  Galloway. 

Selling  Cream  . 

Where  the  winter  dairyman  is  selling 
cream  on  the  butter  fat  basis  it  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  ship  to  the  pur- 
chasing concern  about  twice  or  at  the 
most  three  times  a  week.  This  permits 
of  his  being  located  some  distance  from 
the  railroad  and  still  be  able  to  market 
his  cream  without  particular  hardship. 
The  sale  of  cream  necessitates  that  the 
farmer  purchase  a  separator.  The  coun- 
tryman who  milks  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
or  more  cows  can  buy  a  separator  of 
ample  size  for  his  needs  for  from  $50  to 
$70,  dependent  on  the  make  and  quality 
of  the  machine.  Incidentally  it  pays  to 
purchase  a  good  separator  to  begin  with. 
The  cheap  machines  are  always  the  most 
expensive  in  the  long  run.  On  some  mar- 
kets where  butter  fat  is  purchased  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  the  condition  of 
the  cream  as  to  sweetness  or  sourness  is 
of  insignificant  moment,  as  the  buyer 
only  requires  that  the  cream  be  rich  in 
butter  fat  irrespective  of  other  factors 
just  so  it  is  not  in  a  decomposed  con- 
dition. 

Furthermore,  cream  marketed  accord- 
ing to  this  standard  does  not  have  to  be 
produced  in  an  inspected  barn.  In  con- 
sequence this  opportunity  gives  the  farm- 
er of  limited  finances  a  chance  to  make 
money  enougli  in  a  couple  of  seasons  to 
construct  a  modern  and  sanitary  dairy 
barn  and  to  buy  the  necessary  equipment 
essential  on  an  up-to-date  milk  farm.  Of 
course  such  a  system  of  buying  cream  on 
the  fat  basis  irrespective  of  whether  it 
is  sweet  or  sour  is  not  to  be  recommended 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  too 
strongly  criticised  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
for  the  financial  improvement  of  many 
ambitious  dairymen. 

Judicious  and  economical  feeding  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  dairying 
during  the  winter  season.  The  farmer 
who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  market 
prices  of  grains  and  concentrates,  the 
man  who  buys  in  large  amounts  when  the 
market  is  low  and  who  later  realizes  on 
this  feed  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
cream  when  the  market  is  high,  usually 
wins  out.  It  is  the  farmer  who  prac- 
tices efficient  substitution  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  ration  who  gains  the  maxi- 
mum net  income  from  his  cow-milking 
operations.  A  man  of  this  type  will  sell 
his  wheat  and  buy  bran  and  gain  a  pro- 
fit on  the  exchange  both  in  cash  and  in 
fertility  added  to  the  farm.  Such  a 
dairyman  will  substitute  cheaper  car- 
riers of  protein  than  bran  in  his  ration 
when  this  mill  feed  is  exorbitantly  high 
in  price.  Where  maximum  efficiency  is 
considered  it  is  impossible  for  the  dairy- 
man to  feed  a  cut-and-dried  ration.  In- 
variably the  menu  of  the  herd  on  the 
well-conducted   farm   is   subject   to   fre- 

(Continued  on  page  94.) 


Larger  Farm  Revenues 

Some  Facts  Relating  to  Why  College  Graduates  Leave  the  Farm 


WHY  do  college  men  leave  the  farm? 
Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
of  other  colleges  are  content  to  return 
to  the  farms  and  make  thereon  their 
work  for  a  life  time? 

Is  it  because  they  dislike  hard  work? 
No!  Save  in  a  very  few  cases,  because 
many  of  them  away  from  the  fann 
work  terrifically  hard  and  expend  much 
more  vital  energy  than  they  possibly 
would  at  home  working  upon  the  farm. 

Is  it  because  of  social  disadvantages, 
or  lack  of  conveniences,  or  because  of 
economic  hindrances,  which  agriculture 
most  surely  faces  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  many  other  industries?  Yes, 
in  a  measure,  perhaps  these  things  do 
count  sufficiently  with  some  to  keep 
them  from  being  satisfied  with  farm- 
ing. 

But  there  is  a  greater  thing  which  is 
at  the  very  root  of  all  the  trouble  and 
the  discussion  over  why  the  boys  leave 
the  farm.  There  is  a  remedy  for  it,  too, 
although  because  of  their  own  ideal 
economics  many  people  in  high  places 
take  decided  objection  to  the  one  great 
plan  of  making  the  farm  sufficiently 
attractive  to  retain  the  services  of  the 
brightest  and  the  better  educated  farm 
boys. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  plain  the  situa- 
tion by  a  little  comparison,  putting  the 
farm  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the 
business  or  professional  life  into  which 
our  bright  young  educated  people  may 
go.  In  business  he  will  be  offered  a 
splendid  salary,  which,  of  course,  at- 
tracts and,  note  this  fact;  he  will  be 
given  an  important  place  and  say  in  the 
management  of  a  big  concern,  it  may 
be  representing  $50,000  —  more  likely 
$100,000,  and  sometimes  still  greater 
figures.  His  ideas  will  be  recognized, 
his  suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and 
many  of  them  will  be  adopted.  He  will 
be  advanced  regularly  and  rapidly  as  he 
"makes  good." 

The  Limitations  of  the  Farm. 

Now,  supposing  be  stays  at  home  on 
the  old  farm.  The  business  will  repre- 
sent most  generally  $7,000  to  $10,000, 
and  occasionally  $20,000,  or  more.  The 
brothers  and  the  sisters,  the  mother  and 
the  father,  all  quite  properly  must 
share  in  it,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be! 
But  over  and  against  this  fact  there  is 
the  natural  inborn,  and  trained  con- 
servatism of  the  father,  which  is  tanta- 
mount at  times  to  downright  cussed- 
ness!  The  boy,  or  the  young  man  as  he 
has  now  become,  has  visions  of  greatly 
improving  the  old  home  farm,  of  making 
it  more  valuable,  and  by  means  of  manv 
policies,  the  successful  outcome  of  which 
he  sees  clearly,  he  proposes  to  greatly 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  farm.  But 
father   objects.     He    has    been   used    to 


By  CHARLES  C.  NIXON 


Editor's  Note. — The  question  is 
often  asked  by  many  people  not 
favorable  to  college  education  for 
farming  why  it  is  that  so  many  of 
the  college  graduates  forsake  the 
farm  after  graduation.  The  writer 
of  this  who  is  himself  a  gradu- 
ate seeks  to  answer  the  question. 
Coming  from  the  farm  himself  and 
still  being  connected  with  it  he  has 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  feeling  among  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges  as  well  as 
of  understanding  the  careers  of  the 
boys  out  of  college.  The  conclusions 
he  reaches  will  be  debated  by  sev- 
eral who  will  contend  that  the  in- 
tensive small  farm  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  a  man  to  work 
out  his  abilities  of  management  and 
execution.  If  the  agricultural  col- 
lege is  educating  boys  away  from 
the  farm  it  would  be  better  to  stop 
spending  money  upon  higher  educa- 
tion. If,  however,  the  profession  of 
agriculture  is  being  uplifted  and 
dignified  all  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  good  investments. 


making  his  money  by  saving  it.  He 
fears  the  outcome  of  what  are  to  him  the 
radical  policies  of  the  younger  man.  He 
foresees  that  more  capital  than  he  has 
will  be  required.  This  will  mean  a  mort- 
gage on  his  farm — and  that,  well  it 
would  never  do ! 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  sphere,  or  some- 
thing big,  and  really  worth  while  to  do, 
that  the  young  man  of  education  craves. 
To  get  it,  sad  to  say,  he  has  been  leav- 


ing the  farm,  and  will  continue  to  leave 
the  farm,  until  that  worth-while  greater 
sphere  is  opened  to  him  on  the  farm. 

As  suggested  in  the  'foregoing  there 
is  a  solution  to  this  vexed  problem.  It 
is  that  the  farms  become  bigger  and 
bigger — not  necessarily  in  land,  but  in 
the  business  they  do  and  represent — in 
order  that  the  farm  may  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the 
educated  young  man  as  an  executive 
head  of  the  business. 

A  similar  opportunity  awaits  the 
young  man  in  the  commercial  world  of 
business.  It  must  be  granted  to  him 
on  the  farm,  or  away  he  will  go  just  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offers.  I  know 
because  I've  been  there!  Furthermore, 
I  have  made  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  some  scores  of  other  young  graduates 
of  colleges,  and  deep  down  in  their 
natures,  when  one  gets  at  it,  the  story 
is  the  same.  Moreover,  I  assert  it  as  a 
positive  fact  that  where  you  find  a  col- 
lege graduate  on  the  farm  to-day  you 
find  him  there  because  perchance  he 
has  been  with  a  farm,  and  hence  has 
found  and  been  allowed  to  make  a 
sphere  to  suit  him;  or  he  is  the  only  or 
the  younger  son,  and  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  stay  at  home  and  run  the  farm. 

The  past  twelve  years  have  afforded 
me  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  to 
study  this  great  problem  and  to  observe 
its  tendency,  also  its  solution,  as  I  have 
met  with  it,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  several  of  the  States  as  well.  Ke- 
cently  I  met  with  one  young  college 
graduate,  who  has  the  solution  all  plan- 
ned out  to  suit  his  particular  case,  and 
it  is  because  the  plan  so  adequately 
meets  the  need,  and  ought  to  be  most 
helpful   to   many    another   that   I    have 


Big  farming  near  Ottawa,  where  Mr.  Clark  runs  a  big  dairy. 
gives  the   owner  plenty  of  scope. 


This  barn  assuredly 
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been     prompted     to    thus     put    pen    to 
paper.     The  scheme,  in  brief,  follows: 

A  Graduate's  Story. 

"Before  our  farms  can  prove  satisfy- 
ing to  me  they  must  produce  a  greater 
revenue.  As  a  graduate  of  the  Guelph 
College,  with  such  ability  and  other 
training  as  I  have  had,  I  can  command 
and  get  readily  a  cash  salary  of  $1,200 
a  year,  possibly  $1,500  even  at  the  out- 
set, and  with  good  prospects  of  gratify- 
ing increases  thereafter  from  time  to 
time.  You  see,  therefore,  that  in  justice 
to  my  own  better  self  I  must  do  some- 
thing worth  while  on  the  farm. 

"My  father  is  looked  upon  in  our 
community  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  successful  farmers.  He  has  done 
well.  All  honour  to  him  for  his  suc- 
cess. But  with  the  advantages  which  I 
have  had,  and,  in  addition,  my  father's 
experience  and  training,  should  I  be 
expected  to  rest  content  with  that?  I 
think  not!  At  any  rate,  I  see  many 
ways  of  making  things  much  better  on 
the  old  farm,  and  if  I  can  get  my  way 
about  it,  even  to  a  reasonably  limited 
extent,  I  can  make  things  very  interest- 
ing and   profitable  there   myself. 

"The  first  thing  we  must  have  is  a 
greater  revenue  from  the  farms.  We 
must  make  more  money  from  them.  I 
propose  to  increase  the  income  by,  first, 
increasing  our  herd  of  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  cattle.  Ultimately,  I  want  our 
cows  to  make  me  a  net  profit  of  at  least 
$2,000  annually.  I  have  been  around 
elsewhere,  and  have  seen  this  thing  actu- 
ally being  done  by  people  no  brighter 
than  we  are,  and  not  nearly  so  well  situ- 
ated. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we 
can  do  it. 

Favors  Fruit  Growing. 

"Then  I  favor  apple  orcharding.  I 
know  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  and  learn  from  others  who  are 
successfully  growing  apples,  that  I  can 
in  our  district  count  on  an  annual  re- 
turn net  to  us  over  and  above  expenses 
of  at  least  $100  per  acre  per  year  after 
the  fourteenth  year  from  the  time  I  set 
the  trees.  It  will  be  that  occasionally 
we  will  be  able  to  get  $150  net,  and 
sometimes  $200  profit  per  acre  in  a 
single  year.  I  want  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  so  I've  put  it  down  at  an  even  $100. 
I  want  to  put  out  fifty  acres  to  apples, 
but  I  know  that  Dad  will  never  agree 
to  that  much.  So  I've  set  my  heart  on 
24  acres,  12  acres  to  be  put  out  next 
year,  and  the  other  twelve  as  soon  as 
possible.  Thus  in  due  course  we'll  have 
a  revenue  of  $2,400  net  from  the  24 
acres." 

My  friend  remarked  just  here,  as  he 
caught  me  while  I  was  in  reality  smil- 
ing  approval,  "I  see  you  smile  at  the 
idea  of  my  castle  in  Spain;  why,  I  know 
some  leading  orchard  men  who  are 
actually  beating  this  estimate  by  nearly 
double,  and  have  been  doing  it  for 
years.  They  claim  that  their  apple  or- 
chards a-e  returning  them  net  incomes 
quite  equal  to  15  per  cent,  on  a  valua- 
tion of  their  orchards  a1  $1,000  per  acre. 
And  just  here  let  me  tell  von  that  I  be- 
lieve    thai    the   increase   in    land   values 


alone  from  our  orchards  will  beat  many 
of  those  rosy  increases  that  we  read 
about  as  happening  in  city  real  estate. 
Our  land,  as  it  lies  without  the  build- 
ings, is  worth  about  $G0  per  acre.  Think 
of  it  wortli  $300  in,  say,  10  years  after 
our  orchard  is  planted  and  yielding  15 
per  cent,  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  per 
acre  in  20  years.  Isn't  it  a  pretty  good 
speculation  to  plant  an  orchard  on  this 
account  alone?  Of  course,  the  orchard 
will  begin  to  yield  a  return  in  at  least 
five  years,  and  be  getting  better  all  the 
time.  Besides,  we  can  crop  it  between 
the  trees  until  they  get  quite  large.  Thus 
we  can  still  have  our  regular  return,  or 
nearly  so,  right  along,  save  that  it  will 
be  a  little  more  troublesome  to  seed 
and  harvest  amongst  the  trees. 

"Some  people  think  that  orchard 
planting  is  being  overdone,  and  they  tell 
me  to  go  careful.  Yes,  and  there  is 
something  in  this  counsel.  But  I  reckon 
that  there  must  always  be  a  market  and 
at  a  profit  for  a  good  article.  I  look 
ahead  to  there  being  twice  the  popula- 
tion in  Canada  that  there  is  now  by  the 
time  my  trees  are  really  in  to  full  bear- 
ing. Those'  people  must  have  fruit; 
they  will  want  apples. 

The  Fancy  Box  Trade. 

"I  propose  to  supply  a  fancy  box 
trade.  My  varieties  will  be  selected  to 
so  cater  best  to  it.  I'll  give  some  study 
and  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  selling,  and 
I  know  I  can  get  rid  of  all  I  produce 
and  make  a  satisfactory  profit  year  in 
and  year  out.  Many  others  will  get  sick 
of  the  business  of  apple  growing,  which 
I  recognize  full  well  as  being  no  holi- 
day. This  will  all  help  us,  for  when  I 
start  I  count  on  staying  with  it  to  the 
end  and  seeing  the  venture  right 
through. 

"So  much  for  my  orchard  and  for  my 
pure-bred  milking  cattle.  I  count  on 
$4,400  net  from  them.  We  are  now  grow- 
ing a  lot  of  grains.  We  feed  it  mostly 
to  our  stock.  I  believe  we  can  do  a 
little  selling  and  a  little  buying  here  and 
make  more  money  out  of  our  grains.  I 
have  noticed  that  there  is  always  a  good 
demand  for  good  seed.  There  is  com- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  of  a  demand 
for  pedigreed  and  pure  seed.  Our  farm 
is  clean.  It  has  always  been  the  pride 
of  my  father  to  keep  it  free  of  weeds. 
Why  should  we  not  grow  seed  grain  and 
sell  it?  We  can  sell  it  alright  if  the 
goods  are  right  and  the  price  is  right, 
and  the  people  want  the  goods.  We  can 
let  the  people  know  where  we  are  by 
exhibiting  it  at  the  fairs  and  through 
advertising  in  the  farm  papers.  As  for 
the  grain  to  fe^d — well,  we  can  buy  it 
and  take  precautions  against  the  weeds 
the  bought  grains  will  surely  bring. 
Many  mill  feeds,  too,  I  know  are  cheap- 
er than  the  grains  we  grow.  The  con- 
centrates, especially  like  oil-cake  and 
cotton  seed  meal,  are  the  cheapest  feeds 
we  can  get,  and  often  it  would  pay  us 
to  get  them  anyway  and  sell  our  grain 
ordinarily,  even  not  for  seed.  Many 
farmers  don't  believe  this,  and  father 
does  not,  but  I  know,  because  I've  had 
the  chance  to  prove  it.     That's  part  of 


what   I  discovered  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  Guelph  college. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  estimate 
just  what  we  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
increased  revenue  here.  We've  had 
quite  a  bit  of  an  experience  in  this  work 
already.     I  know  it  pays  handsomely. 

Partial  to  Percherons. 

"Then  I  propose  to  start  into  Letter 
horses.  We've  got  to  have  horses  to 
work  the  farm.  Amongst  them  we 
always  ha^e  a  few  mares,  and  we  breed 
them.  Why  not  have  them  pure  bred? 
They  would  cost  no  more  to  feed,  they 
will  sell  for  higher  prices  than  the 
horses  we  now  have,  and  it  will  not  cost 
us  much  more  for  anything  connected 
with  them  after  we  once  get  started, 
save  for  a  little  higher  service  fees  for 
stallions  that  would  be  good  enough  to 
use  on  them  as  compared  with  those  we 
are  now  using.  And  see  what  a  greater 
satisfaction  it  will  be  to  have  the  better 
horses  around.  I  am  partial  to  the  Per- 
cherons. I  like  them,  and  believe  they 
are  the  coming  horse.  I  want  to  get 
ready  with  the  stuff  to  market  that  will 
sell  at  a  good  price,  because  the  people 
will  want  it.  I  want  to  start  in  a  small 
way,  probably  risk  $1,200,  or  $700  each 
in  a  couple  of  two-year-old  fillies,  which 
will  have  been  bred  when  we  get  them. 

"The  same  idea  I  want  to  follow  out 
with  our  pigs  and  with  our  poultry,  and 
with  any  other  stock  we  may  have 
around.  I  know  it  will  pay,  although 
I'm  having  a  great  job  to  convince  Dad 
that  it  will  pay.  He  is  giving  me  a  fair 
amount  of  rope,  however,  and  I'll  prove 
it  all  to  him  as  I  go  alon°\ 

"Now,  so  far,  so  good!  'That  is  a 
pretty  picture  I  have  painted,'  you  say. 
How  can  I  work  it  all  out.  It  will  re- 
quire much  money.  It  will  require  a 
lot  of  labor;  men  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price,  and  unsatisfactory  when  you  get 
them. 

"I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  work  this  revolution  in 
a  day.  I  put  it  before  me  as  my  ideal 
to  reach,  sav  20  years  from  now,  al- 
though, I'd  like  to  get  there  inside  of 
ten.  You  know  they  say  "if  a  man 
aims  at  nothing  he  is  sure  to  hit  it."  I 
believe  in  this  principle  thoroughly. 
That  it  why  I  set  myself  this  ideal,  and 
you  know  they  say  that  "not  failure, 
but  low  aim  is  crime." 

Investment  Propositions. 

"As  for  the  money  part  of  the  pro- 
position, of  course,  it  will  take  money. 
We  are  making  money  now.  I  propose 
to  invest  it  as  it  is  made,  and  always  in- 
vest in  having  in  view  the  ultimate 
consummaton  of  my  ideal  as  I  have 
just  proposed.  Then  our  credit  is  good. 
When  I  see  it  worth  while  to  get  in 
some  outside  money,  even  if  it  is  in  a 
mortgage,  I  propose  to  have  it.  I  con- 
sider  it  good  business  to  spend  5  per 
cent,  for  money  in  which  I  can  make  10 
per  cent.,  and  perhaps  15  per  cent,  and 
more.  This  is  the  way  the  city  business 
views  the  situation.  Why  should  I  not 
approach  it  in  the  same  sense?  After 
all,  tiny  tell  me  that  only  5  per  cent  of 
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"I  want   to   have   ultimately   several   hundred  to  1,000  or  2,000  hens  on  our  farm." 


the  business  of  the  country  is  done  on 
actual  cash.  The  rest  is  on  credit.  Why 
should  I  not  share  in  the  advantage 
along  with  the  city  business  man?  It 
looks  quite  reasonable  that  I  should. 

"How  about  the  men?  I  tell  you  I 
believe  that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  no  matter  where  you  find  it.  Men 
work  for  others  now  on  farms.  They 
work  for  others  in  cities.  Why  will  not 
more  of  them  work  willingly  and  gladly 
for  me  if  I  make  conditions  right?  I 
know  they  will. 

"I  believe  in  looking  upon  our  hired 
man  more  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
much  they  are  making  for  us,  not  so 
much  from  the  fact  of  how  much  we 
are  paying  them.  T  also  do  not  expect 
to  get  men  to  work  for  us  as  well  as 
I  can  work.  If  they  did  work  as  well, 
or  better,  perhaps  they  soon  would  have 
my  job  and  our  farms  and  father  and 
I  would  be  working  for  them. 

"I  plan  to  hire  married  men.  I  want 
to  build  comfortable,  convenient  cot- 
tages for  them.  I'll  plan  to  have  them 
work  the  year  around  and  at  work  that 
will  return  us  a  good  square  profit. 

"As  I  made  plain  in  the  beginning 
we  shall  not  reach  the  fulfillment  of 
our  plans  in  a  day.  It  will  require 
years.  Each  step  will  be  taken  only 
as  we  are  able  and  as  seems  advisable. 

"It'll  take  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  all 
of  the  hired  men  whom  we  must  employ 
ultimately.  I  plan  to  meet  this  expense 
by  means  of  ready  money  makers,  which 
can  be  counted  on  almost  for  certain 
even  should  other  things  fail.  For  in- 
stance I've  had  some  very  successful  ex- 
perience with  bees  and  with  poultry.  T'll 
organize  things  and  have  bees  enough 
to  give  a  return  that  will  take  care  of 
the  wages  of  two  good  men.  I  know 
quite  intimately  two  men  are  doinc:  this 
very  thing.  I  want  to  have  ultimately 
several  hundred  to  1,000  or  2.000  hens 
on  our  farm.  On  paper  one  can  figure  ;i 
handsome  profit  from  them.  In  the  right 
kind  of  practice  I  know  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  equal  expectation  even 
with  the  poultry. 

"If  you  have  followed  me  closely  thus 
far  you  will  have  scented  that  what  I 
am  after  is  a  real  bie.  money-making 
business,  just  such  a  thing  as  I  would 
go  after  were  I  in  a  city,  and  just  like 
progressive  city  men  are  doing.  The 
idea   of  the   departmental   store   app  als 


to  me.  There  we  find  the  whole  business, 
each  department  decentralized  and  ac- 
counts kept  separate,  so  that  one  leak  or 
several  leaks  in  any  one  or  two  depart- 
ments may  be  discovered  and  the  remedy 
be  applied  before  the  opportunity  has 
been  given  for  them  to  sink  the  whole 
ship  or  the  entire  business. 

"Thus  I  want  to  build  up  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  to  advantage  to  it,  a  big  busi- 
ness on  our  farms.  I  have  no  pleasure 
and  little  satisfaction  in  doing  ordi- 
nary laborers'  work.  If  I  can  get  a 
man  to  do  work  for  $1.00  or  less  a  day. 
why  should  I  do  that  work?  There  are 
er  things  awaiting  me  and  I  would 
rather  do  them.  The  farm,  to  me,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  my  proposition 
as  outlined,  is  the  very  best  place  on 
earth.  Wh  /  should  I  even  think  of 
leaving  it?" 


My  readers  who  have  followed  me 
thus  far  will  have  seen  the  point.  In 
part  it  has  been  made  clear  how  every 
ageressive,  educated  young  man,  with 
real  red  blood  coursing  through  his 
veins,  wants  to  "do  something"  and  to 
"win  his  spurs"  in  a  field  "worthy  of 
his  steel."  He  wants  more  money.  He 
wants  a  sphere  great  enough  to  be  worth 
while. 

Of  fathers  and  mothers  who  have 
read  this  article  I  would  ask,  "would 
you  keep  your  boys  from  getting  an 
education,  and  the  very  best  in  college 
education,  simply  because  you  fear  they 
may  leave  you  and  leave  the  farm?  I 
know  some  farmers,  wealthy  farmers  too, 
who,  be  it  said  to  their  shame,  are  keep- 
ing their  boys  in  ignorance  and  away 
from  learning  because  they  fear  the  farm 
will  not  appeal  to  them  after  they  have 
been  to  college. 

In  conclusion  I  must  point  out  that 
very  few  young  men  will  have  the 
nerve  to  dare  to  ask  Father,  or  some 
times  even,  elder  brothers,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  such  as  my  friend  has 
pictured  to  himself  and  which  has  been 
outlined  here.  He  would  rather  get  out 
into  the  world  and  fight  it  out  single- 
handed  for  himself.  But  how  much  nicer 
it  would  be  to  have  him  home!  Then 
why  not  take  the  initiative  towards  at- 
taining this  end?  Surely  any  sacrifice 
needful  will  be  worth  while.  Think  how 
grand  a  thing  it  is  also  for  the  com- 
munity to  retain  the  brightest  young 
fellows  on  the  farm,  for  verily  "one 
great  strong  soul  in  every  community 
would  actually  reform  the  world." 


Big    farming   in    Western    Canada   has   made  large  use  of  the  power  tractor.     There 

has   been    considerable   discussion   of  late  as  to  their  practical  economical 

operation,  and  this  is  a  problem  that  the  graduate  has  yet 

to  work  out  successfully. 


Health 


The  New  Gospel  of  the  Body 


THE  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  in  an 
American  watch  which  has  passed 
through  four  thousand  different  opera- 
tions in  the  factory  all  come  together 
with  6uch  perfect  accuracy,  nicety  and 
delicate  adjustment  that  they  all  act  so 
harmoniously,  so  perfectly,  as  to  produce 
almost  perfect  time.  If  any  one  of  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  had  the 
slightest  imperfection,  if  one  little  oog 
in  the  tiniest  wheel  were  missing,  is  too 
large  or  too  small,  or  imperfectly  ad- 
justed, if  the  finest  screw  were  lacking 
or  even  loose,  or  if  there  were  a  speck  of 
dust  in  the  finest  wheel  in  the  movement, 
the  object  for  which  the  watch  was  made 
— to  keep  perfect  time — would  be  serious- 
ly marred. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  millions 
of  cells  with  tens  of  thousands  of  differ- 
ent adjustments,  thousands  of  nerve 
telegraph  wires  running  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  brain  and  the  spine  to 
the  farthest  part  of  the  body,  and  yet, 
if  there  are  disease  cells  anywhere  in 
the  body,  any  diseased  or  discordant 
organ,  if  there  are  any  one  of  the  multi- 
tude of  nerve  cells  out  of  order,  the  brain 
and  spine  messages  are  interrupted.  If 
there  is  any  derangement  of  the  marvel- 
ously  complicated  and  adjusted  digestive 
and  assimilative  processes;  if  there  is 
any  discord,  affection  or  trouble  any- 
where in  this  most  marvelous  mechanism 
of  which  the  human  mind  could  conceive, 
the  body  would  not  be  able  to  do  what 
it  was  intended  to  do — to  express  health, 
harmony,  beauty,  vigor,  efficiency  and 
happiness. 

When  we  consider  that  the  human  body 
is  infinitely  more  perfectly  adjusted  than 
the  most  perfect  watch  that  was  ever 
made,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  should 
be  so  careless  and  indifferent  regarding 
its  care,  to  protect  it  from  its  thousand 
enemies?  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  would  leave  his  watch  out  of 
doors  with  the  case  open  and  the  works 
exposed  to  the  elements  or  should  put 
it  in  a  tub  of  water  now  and  then,  or 
drop  it  on  the  pavement?  What  sort 
of  time  would  it  keep?  And  yet,  most 
of  us  do  infinitely  more  foolish  things  to 
our  body,  and  then  we  wonder  why  this 
marvelous  human  time-piece  does  not 
keep  better  time.  It  is  often  out  of 
order,  and  many  of  us  try  to  find  con- 
solation in  the  idea  that  a  divine 
providence,  the  Maker  of  this  marvelous 
human  time-piece,  has  purposely  marred 
the  work  of  His  own  hand  in  order  to 
discipline  us,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  de- 
velop character.  And  then,  when  the 
human  time-piece,  which  was  intended  to 
keep  time  for  a  century  or  more,  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  commission  before  its 
time  is  half  up,  we  try  to  get  comfort 
from  the  notion  that  the  Creator  willed 
it  so. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  attention 
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Editor's  Note. — Here  is  a  spe- 
cial article  never  yet  appearing  in 
print,  but  one  which  is  shortly  to 
be  issued  in  a  publication  by  Dr. 
Marden.  With  the  spread  of  his 
books  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  with  his  pen  working  inces- 
santly the  author  seems  to  be  key- 
ed up  to  the  high  point  of  human 
experience  where  he  communes 
frith  the  best.  This  new  gospel  of 
the  body  will  stand  successive 
readings  and  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  man  who  is  looking 
for  wisdom  and  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  things  divine  and 
human. 


of  church  people  was  focused  upon  the 
future  life.  They  were  taught  that  we 
were  all  passing  through  the  vale  of  tears 
and  that  the  body  was  a  great  clog  which 
handicapped  the  soul's  progress,  hindered 
it  from  rising  into  its  dominion.  The 
people  were  taught  to  ignore  the  body,  to 
sacrifice  it,  to  mortify  the  flesh,  because 
it  was  "bewitched"  by  the  devil  and 
full  of  all  sorts  of  sinful  propensities 
from  which  we  could  be  freed  only  by 
death.  To-day  our  churches  do  not  sing 
so  much  of  the  "Over  there,  over  there-" 
We  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is 
the  living  of  the  fullest,  completest, 
possible  life  here,  and  not  always  an- 
ticipating and  glorifying  the  future,  that 
counts.  It  is  a  Gospel  about  the  here 
and  now  that  the  world  is  hungry  for. 

We  are  finding  that  the  body  is  holy 
because  it  is  God's  temple.  Though 
formerly  the  church  taught  the  perpetual 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  now  it  is  trying 
to  glorify  it  and  to  discover  its  beauties. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  we  are  all 
at  peace,  that  the  soul  is  not  a  prisoner 
in  the  body,  but  that  it  is  the  medium  of 
expression  between  the  material  world 
and  the  spiritual  world.  It  seems  strange 
that  we  should  spend  so  much  time  and 
money  learning  about  a  hundred  things 
which  we  shall  never  use  practically  and 
almost  wholly  neglect  to  find  out  what 
we  are  ourselves.  It  is  really  an  insult 
to  the  Creator,  who  has  fashioned  us  so 
marvelously,  that  we  should  not  spend 
as  much  time  studying  the  physique 
which  it  has  taken  Him  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more  to  bring  to  maturity  as 
we  would  spend  upon  a  single  dead 
language.  Tf  it  were  possible  for.  the 
people  of  this  country  to  follow  the  laws 
of  health  for  six  months,  it  would  change 
the  entire  condition  of  our  civilization. 
The  unhappiness.  misery,  and  crime 
would  be  reduced  immeasurably,  and  the 


general  efficiency  would  increase  marvel- 
ously. Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health, 
is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
ills  we  suffer. 

The  Intimacy  of  All  Body  Cells. 

The  connection  between  the  mental 
and  the  physical  is  so  close  and 
sympathetic  that  one  is  constantly  react- 
ing upon  the  other.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  all  the  cells  in  the 
body  have  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  that  even  these  groups  of  cells 
which  form  the  stomach  and  the  liver, 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  suggestions 
which  they  receive  from  the  brain. 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  the  thoughts 
which  the  brain  sends  to  the  stomach 
cells  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  these 
functions?  I  have  a  friend,  who,  nearly 
every  time  I  meet  him,  tells  me  that  his 
stomach  is  all  gone,  has  been  for  years, 
that  nearly  everything  he  eats  nearly 
kills  him,  that  he  is  always  trying  to 
find  something  he  can  eat.  This  man 
does  not  realize  that  the  cells  of  the 
stomach  have  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence and  that  they  respond  to  the 
brain  suggestion.  They  respond  to  his 
every  mood,  and  when  his  mind  is  full 
of  fear  and  worry  or  jealousy,  or 
anxiety,  the  cells  of  his  digestive  organs 
get  this  impression  and  are  influenced 
by  it. 

A  Dyspeptic  Enjoys  Banquets- 
He  tells  me  that  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  what  he  usually  eats  distresses  him 
very  much,  but  that  he  can  go  to  a 
banquet,  have  a  good  time  and  eat 
everything  like  other  people,  and  never 
hear  from  it.  When  this  man's  mental 
attitude  is  right  and  is  clear  of  fear,  his 
stomach  is  all  right.  He  can  digest  food 
out  at  dinner  because  he  is  having  a 
good  time.  He  is  not  thinking  about  his 
stomach,  not  condemning  it,  not  de- 
nouncing it  as  the  enemy  of  his  health. 
The  body  is  a  mass  of  cells.  There  are 
only  twelve  different  kinds  and  they 
originally  sprang  from  one  cell,  and  what 
affects  one  cell  affects,  to  a  certain  de- 
gTee,  every  cell.  A  thought  passing 
through  the  brain  cells  is  like  a  stone 
dropped  into  a  pool.  Every  ripple  started 
never  stops  until  it  has  visited  every 
nook  in  the  shore  and  run  up  every  little 
stream.  The  thought  vibrations  passing 
through  the  body  are  instantaneous. 
You  get  a  telegram  that  some  one  dear 
to  you  has  been  killed  in  a  railroad  ac- 
cident, and  in  less  than  a  second  every 
cell  in  your  body  is  affected  by  the  news. 
What  affects  the  brain  cells  affects  every 
cell  in  the  body.  That  is  why  bad  news 
stops  digestion,  stops  the  flow  of  gastric 
and  other  digestive  fluids  as  I  said  be- 
fore, we  are  one  mass  of  billions  of  cells, 
and  what  affects  one  affects  all. 

We  get  what  we  expect  from  our  di- 
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gestive  organs  just  as  we  do  from  life 
generally.  Whenever  we  are  determined 
to  get  anything  in  this  world  we  set 
about  it  with  vigorous  energy  and  de- 
termination that  brooks  no  discourage- 
ment. We  talk  along  the  line  of  our 
ambition,  we  dream  about  it,  we  live  it. 
Now,  whatever  we  wish  to  get  in  this 
world,  we  have  to  go  about  it  with 
vigorous  resolution,  to  attain  it  at  all 
hazards;  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  us, 
or  how  much  effort  it  costs,  we  are  bound 
to  get  it.  This  is  the  only  spirit  that 
will  win- 

The  Will  Wills  Health. 

If  we  want  health  badly  enough  we 
will  determine  to  obtain  it,  and  the  very 
resolution  to  get  it  at  all  hazards,  helps 
to  attract  what  we  are  after.  It  is  what 
we  set  the  heart  on  and  what  we  strug- 
gle towards  with  all  our  might  and  main 
we  tend  to  get.  The  thing  meets  us  half 
way,  if  we  go  after  it  in  this  fashion, 
because  we  attract  it.  Our  own  is  seek- 
ing us.  Whatever  we  seek  is  seeking  us 
by  the  very  law  of  attraction.  We  will 
surround  ouselves  with  a  mental  health 
atmosphere.  If  we  want  health,  we  must 
express  health  in  our  acts.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  have  health, 
we  must  expect  it,  we  must  live  as 
though  we  actually  possessed  it.  We 
must  resolve  to  attain  it.  We  must  put 
ourselves  in  the  proper  position  to  get 
health,  just  as  a  law  student.  He  thinks 
law,  he  absorbs  law.  He  breathes  the 
very  atmosphere  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  among  physicians 
that  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation  be- 
tween health  and  morals.  Dr.  Max 
Groszman,  of  New  York,  has  made  a 
close  and  careful  study  of  the  relation 
between  indigestion  and  lying.  He  says 
that  people  who  are  naturally  truthful 
develop  a  tendency  to  deception,  and 
even  gross  lying,  when  suffering  severe- 
ly with  indigestion- 
Poor  Health  Makes  Bad  Morals. 

One  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact  that  indigestion  tends  to  destroy 
courage.  Courage  is  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  physical  condition.  It  is 
hard  for  a  man  to  have  courage  when 
he  is  downhearted.  Hence,  if  telling  the 
truth  involves  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences for  himself,  the  sufferer  is 
tempted  to  deceive,  to  cover  up,  to  mis- 
represent. 

Invalids — especially  the  nervous  in- 
valids— frank,  outspoken.  courageous 
when  strong  and  vigorous,  will  often  de- 
ceive, because  they  do  not  feel  physically 
able  to  telling  the  exact  truth  when  their 
own  interests  and  their  own  comfort  are 
at  stake. 

Cheerfulness  takes  flight  with  courage 
also.  The  whole  world  of  the  dyspeptic 
is  clouded  by  the  gloom,  which  some- 
times lifts  only  to  plunge  him  into  deep- 
er darkness  than  before.  His  conversa- 
tion is  fitful  and  uncertain.  What  was 
bright  and  cheerful  and  sunny  yesterday 
may  be  black  and  forbidding  and 
melancholy  to-day. 

He  is  not  perfectly  balanced  when  sick. 
He  has  lost  his  perspective.  It  is  much 
easier   for   the   robust,    the   strong,   the 


clear-headed,  clean-blooded  man  or  wo- 
man to  be  moral  than  for  the  physically 
weak  or  diseased;  but  it  takes  a  tre- 
mendous will  power,  a  force  of  character 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  ill-health. 
There  is  a  lack  of  mental  freedom,  a  de- 
moralization or  mental  deterioration 
which  is  the  reaction  from  physical  weak- 
ness or  defects. 

There  is  a  moral  quality  in  wholeness. 
The  moment  physical  deterioration  sets 
in,  there  is  a  corresponding  moral 
deterioration.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
half-nourished  children  of  the  poor  often 
develop  vicious  and  even  criminal 
tendencies,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that 
when  these  children  are  taken  away  from 
their  wretched  homes  and  are  well 
nourished  their  morals  very  often  im- 
prove with  their  improved  physical  con- 
dition. 
Care  of  the  Child,  a  State  Necessity- 
Pretty  nearly  all  the  crime  and  its 
awful  costs  and  demoralization  to  the 
community  could  be  prevented  if  we 
would  only  take  the  children  in  charge, 
and  insist  upon  a  healthful  rearing,  pro- 
per food,  proper  hygienic  environment, 
proper  play  ground,  proper  recreation 
and  chaperonage  during  their  minority. 
And  what  a  splendid  race  would  thus 
be  developed !  The  deterioration,  the  de- 
moralization, the  degeneration  of  chil- 
dren take  place  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  of  their  young  lives,  when 
they  are  very  impressionable,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  when  they  ought  to  have, 
and  have  the  right  to  have,  the  best 
possible  training.  Isn't  it  criminal  that 
we  should  allow  the  children  to  be  de- 
moralized and  become  degenerates  for 
the  lack  of  nourishing  foods,  and  proper 
training? 

Some  time  ago  the  authorities  traced 
the  cost  to  the  state  of  the  descendants 
of  a  single  criminal  woman.  There  were 
thousands  of  these  degenerate  descend- 
ants and  their  crimes,  trials,  and  peni- 
tentiary expenses  have  cost  the  state 
millions  of  dollars.  A  comparatively  few 
dollars  in  the  proper  training  of  the 
ancestor  of  these  costly  criminals  might 
have  saved  all  this. 

When  will  the  state  take  charge  of 
its  children — its  greatest,  grandest  as- 
set? How  long  will  she  continue  to  wait 
until  half  have  become  degenerates,  have 
become  criminals?  How  long  will  the 
state  continue  to  expend  more  money 
upon  the  criminal  class  than  would  be 
required  to  save  the  children  before  they 
become  criminals? 

Mental  State  Influences  Health. 

As  the  state  of  a  man's  health  affects 
his  moral  conduct,  so  the  quality  of  the 
mentnl  affects  his  health.  For  example, 
our  ambition  has  a  great  influence  upon 
our  health.  A  selfish,  sordid,  grasping, 
greeding  ambition,  the  ambition  which  is 
absorbed  in  the  getting  of  things,  does 
not  have  a  healthful  influence  upon  the 
mind.  A  selfish  life  does  not  tend  to 
mental    harmony   or  health. 

The  quality  of  a  life  purpose  has  a 
Erroat  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
health  because  the  right  mental  attitude 
produces  harmony  along  the  normal  lines 
of  our  bein?.  If  we  had  been  made 
beasts,  then  the  exercise  of  beastly  quali- 


ties would  be  normal.  But  brutal  living, 
the  indulgence  in  animal  propensities,  by 
a  spiritual  being,  a  man  who  was  made 
to  look  up,  to  aspire,  to  reach  up,  is  a 
very  different  matter.  To  produce 
harmony  his  mental  attitude,  his  ideals, 
must  correspond  to  his  normal  structure, 
otherwise  there  is  conflict  between  the 
spiritual  man  and  the  animal. 

The  higher  we  were  intended  to  climb, 
the  higher  must  be  our  ideals,  and  the 
loftier  our  acts,  our  motives,  in  order  to 
get  that  harmony  of  being  which  pro- 
duces Heaven.  Our  ideals,  therefore, 
have  a  great  bearing  upon  the  health. 
The  ambition  that  is  always  employed 
for  the  possession  of  material  things  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  that  harmony 
in  an  immortal  being  which  is  conducive 
to  perfect  health.  The  higher  the  am- 
bition, the  purer,  the  cleaner,  the  ideals, 
the  greater  the  physical  harmony  and  the 
better  health  the  individual  enjoys- 

Energy  is  the  foundation  of  all  ac- 
hievement, and  energy  is  a  product  of 
the  physical  condition.  Now  the  world 
of  our  dreams  changes  the  moment  we  are 
indisposed  or  feel  ill.  How  quickly  our 
bright  pictures  grow  dull  and  a  film  ob- 
scures our  ideals!  Our  ambition  oozes 
out;  discouragement  overshadows  the 
whole  life.  When  the  vitality  drops,  all 
the  mental  faculties  are  sick  too,  and  put 
on  mourning;  the  whole  life  is  in 
shadow.    Our  expression  is  incomplete. 

The  Normal  Man  is  Thankful. 

No  man  is  in  an  absolutely  normal  con- 
dition until  he  enjoys  bare  living,  and 
feels  that  existence  itself  is  a  precious 
boon.  No  one  is  normal  who  does  not 
feel  thankful,  every  day,  that  he  is  alive, 
and  that  he  can  think  and  act  with  vigoi 
and  effectiveness. 

Oh,  to  be  strong,  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
life  in  every  nerve  and  fiber  in  middle 
and  old  age  as  in  youth;  to  exult  in 
mere  living  as  boys  do  when  they  glide 
over  the  fields  of  ice  in  the  crisp  air  of 
winter! 

We  start  out  in  life  with  a  certain 
amount  of  vitality.  If  we  draw  it  all  off 
at  the  brain,  if  we  expend  it  in  nerve 
force,  there  must  be  starvation  some 
where  else  in  the  physical  economy.  If 
we  expend  this  force  in  excessive  muscu- 
lar exercise  or  hard  physical  labor,  we 
shall  have  so  much  less  capital  to  expend 
in  mental  culture.  The  thinker  often  be- 
comes lost  in  the  physical  worker.  We 
neglect  the  brain  at  our  peril.  Perfect 
health  comes  from  the  healthy  exercise 
ofcall  of  our  powers  together — physical, 
mental,  moral,  spiritual.  Power,  the  goal 
of  every  ambition,  comes  from  a 
harmonious  and  symmetrical  culture  of 
all  our  faculties  and  functions. 

A  monstrosity  is  not  a  man.  To  cut 
off  the  physical,  the  moral,  or  the 
spiritual  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  or 
to  let  them  die  by  cutting:  off  their  na- 
tural nourishment,  and  allowing  all  the 
sap  of  one's  being  to  develop  a 
monstrous,  one-sided,  brain  gland  by  pur- 
suing some  mental  specialty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everything  else,  may  produce 
one  which  will  stand  high  as  a  specialist, 
but  which  never  produces  a  man. 

(Continued  on  page  76.) 


Play  and  the  Play  Ground 

How    Do    Your    Children    Spend    Recess    and    Noon    Hour  ? 


THE  CREATOR  knows  what  He  does 
when  he  starts  all  the  children  of  the 
world,  in  life  in  the  same  way.  Round 
the  world  the  children  of  the  nations  ob- 
tain the  use  of  their  senses  in  the  same 
way.  They  get  control  of  their  bodies 
in  the  same  way.  They  learn  to  do  what 
the  grown-ups  do  in  the  same  way,  by 
imitation.  They  laugh  and  cry  in  tbe 
same  language.  The  first  sounds  they 
make  in  learning  to  speak  are  tbe  very 
same,  in  all  languages  and  they  all  edu- 
cate themselves  by  the  same  means — bv 
Play. 

A  king  with  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 
once  said:  "Foolishness  is  bound  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  but  the  rod  of  correction 
will  drive  it  far  from  him.  And  for  gen- 
erations that  has  been  taken  for  wis- 
dom. If  you  have  taken  any  time  to 
observe  families,  you  bave  found  that 
most  of  the  foolishness  seen  in  children 
they  have  learned  by  imitation  from 
their  parents.  To  many  people  the  years 
a  child  spends  in  play  seem  wasted 
years.  Have  you  ever  beard  this?  "You 
are  a  big  girl  nearly  six  years  old,  it  is 
time  you  were  learning  to  sew."  and, 
"You  are  a  big  boy  nearly  ten  years  old. 
it  is  time  you  could  bandle  a  team. " 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  teaching 
children  to  work.  As  they  grow,  little 
duties  should  be  added  to  their  daily 
programme  according  to  their  ability. 
But  it  is  that  spirit  in  men  and  women 
of  wanting  to  eliminate  play  from  the 
life  of  children  as  soon  as  possible 
which  is  wrong.  A  King  who  is  wise 
said,  "Except  ye  become  as  little  chil- 
dren ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Children  don't  want- 
to  play  all  the  time.  At  a  very  early 
age  they  want  to  help  to  work.  The 
wee  tot  wants  to  help  mother  to  bake 
and  mother  says,  "Oh,  run  away.  Yon 
only  bother." 

The    Child's   Play   A    Serious    Business 
Him. 

A  little  child  does  not  play  because 
it  is  play  to  him.  His  play  is  work — a 
serious  business.  He  sets  about  it  in  the 
morning-  with  purpose  and  vigour.  1^  it 
he  grows  physically  mentally  and  moral- 
ly. With  what  energy  lie  is  propelled 
into  life!  Emerson  says  "Nature  sends 
no  man  into  the  world  without  adding 
a  small  excess  of  his  proper  quality. 
She  adds  a  little  violence  of  direction 
in  hip  proper  path,  a  shove  to  put  him 
on  his  way.  The  child  with  his  sweet 
pranks,  the  fool  of  his  senses,  command- 
ed by  every  sight  and  sound,  without 
any  power  to  compare  and  rank  his  sen- 
sations, abandoned  to  a  whistle  or  a 
painted  chip,  to  a  lead  dragoon  or  a 
gingerbread  dog,  delighted  with  every 
new  thing-,  lies  down  at  night  overpower- 
ed by  the  fatigue  which  this  day  of 
pretty   madness   has   incurred.     But    W- 


By  MARGARET  MOFFATT 


Editor's  Note. — There  is  a  vastly 
brighter  outlook  for  young  Canada 
since  parents  and  teachers  have  be- 
gun to  accept  the  truth  that  the 
kind  of  man  a  boy  makes  depends 
far  more  upon  how  he  spends  his 
recesses  than  how  he  spends  the  six 
hours  in  school.  Everyone  will  ap- 
preciate this  article  from  a  teacher 
who  has  a  keen  and  intelligent 
sympathy  with  child  life,  and  who  is 
most  successfully  putting  her 
theories  into  practice. 


Permanent    swings    with    steel    ropes    built 
to  endure  weather  and  hard  usage. 

ture  has  answered  her  purpose  with  the 
curly  dimpled  lunatic.  She  has  tasked 
every  faculty,  and  has  secured  tbe  sym- 
metrical growth  of  the  bodily  frame,  by 
all  these  attitudes  and  exertions, —  an 
end  of  the  first  importance  which  could 
not  be  trusted  to  any  care  less  perfect 
than  her  own.  This  glitter  plays  round 
the  top  of  every  toy  to  his  eye,  to  en- 
sure his  fidelity,  and  he  is  deceived  to 
his  good." 


Up  to  the  time  they  go  to  school  chil- 
dren can  be  entrusted  with  planning 
their  own  play.  All  that  the  parent 
needs  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  do  not 
hurt  themselves  seriously.  Indeed,  a 
young  child  has  power  to  make  life  un- 
pleasant for  his  parents  if  they  interfere 
with  his  natural  tendencies  to  activity. 

As  a  child  nears  school  age  he  gradu- 
ally learns  to  adjust  himself  to  the  ways 
of  the  people  with  whom  be  lives.  Go- 
ing to  school  is  like  going  out  into  the 
world.  The  child's  world  then  includes 
others  beside  his  own  family.  He  has  to 
learn  to  work  with  these  others,  to  play 
agreeably  with  them,  to  bear  and  for- 
bear, to  give  and  give  in,  to  use  his  ef- 
forts for  the  sake  of  others  and  only 
indirectly  for  his  own  sake.  In  school 
he  must  subdue  all  those  impulses  to 
which  he  could  yield  before — to  speak, 
to  move  about,  to  erratically  do  what- 
ever he  choses  to  do.  In  one  way  this  is 
good  for  Iiim.  In  another  it  is  bad.  It 
is  bad  if  in  his  leisure  periods  there  is 
not  enough  play  and  not  the  kind  of 
play  to  contribute  to  his  growth. 

Prof.  Rapeer  of  University  of  Minne- 
sota writing  in  The  Playground  said, 
"School-life  not  only  does  not  promote 
health  but  forces  out  bad  instincts 
through  nerve  fatigue  and  compels  some 
of  the  best  powers  to  atrophy.  The  body 
of  a  young  child  needs  more  care  and 
attention  than  his  mind.  The  aim  of  the 
school  should"  not  be  primarily  learning 
but  developing  strong  well-balanced  men 
and  women  who  can  bear  burdens  and  do 
the  work  of  their  own  place  in  life  and 
meet  emergencies.  Playground  and  gar- 
den are  more  educative  than  desk  and 
recitation."  The  way  that  a  country 
boy  spends  the  recesses  and  noon-hour 
of  everv   dav  lias   far  more  to   do   with 
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Girls'  tennis  club  at  Bolton  Ave.  School,  Toronto. 


the  kind  of  man  he  will  be.  than  the  six 
hours  he  spends  in  the  school-room. 

Discipline  and  Method  in  Play. 

Children  must  be  doing.  On  the  coun- 
try school-ground,  what  is  there  for  them 
to  do  with?  Nothing.  A  new  school  was 
recently  built  in  a  certain  section.  Some- 
one suggested  enlarging  the  playground 
which  has  always  been  too  small.  One 
man  said  "Children  don't  need  a  play- 
ground. They  can  play  on  the  road.'' 
Now  anyone  who  would  say  that  doesn't 
know  what  play  is.  Dr.  Backus,  in  her 
address  to  the  Ontario  Women's  Insti- 
tute said  a  good  thing,  "The  objection- 
able screaming  and  yelling  and  tearing 
about  of  school  children  is  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  There  should  be  discipline 
and  method  even  in  play.  If  not  the 
bully  develops  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak;  and  the  children  who  most  re- 
quire physical  development  are  either 
jerked  about  beyond  their  strength  or 
kept  by  fear  from  play  at  all."  The 
road  is  a  thoroughfare  not  a  play-ground. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  respect  the 
public  highway  and  to  behave  upon  it 
or  they  will  soon  become  rude  to  the 
people  who  pass. 

Play-ground  Equipment. 

A  play-ground  should  be  ample  and  it 
needs  equipment.  The  children  of  to- 
day have  not  the  rail  fences  of  fifty 
years  ago  upon  which  to  teeter,  nor  the 
trees  to  climb.  They  are  often  the  vic- 
tims of  a  grouchy  man  living  next  the 
school  who  thinks  that  the  teacher 
should  keep  them  from  doing  every- 
thing. Where  is  there  a  boy  who  is  good 
for  anything  who  could  resist  climbing 
and  walking  ;i  fence  when  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  climb?  Put  a  swinL'.  ;i  slide, 
a  teeter,  an  indooivbaseball  outfit  into 
the  school-yard.  The  children  will  take 
to  them  like  ducks  to  water.  It  is  econ- 
omical in  the  long  run  to  put  up  perma- 
nent pieces,  especially  steel-link  sv 
and  a  giant  stride.  The  latter  is  a  valu- 
able piece  of  apparatus.  The  children 
catch  by  the  ladder  handles,  run.  jump 
and  hang  by  them,  swinging  round  and 
round.     Here   are   directions    for   making 


a  home-made  stride :  Secure  a  pole  about 
fifteen  feet  long  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
telephone  pole.  To  the  small  end  attach 
by  the  use  of  bolts,  one  end  of  a  wagon- 
axle,  spindle  up.  Upon  the  spindle  place 
a  wagon  wheel,  and  to  the  wheel-rim  at- 
tach ropes  about  as  long  as  the  pole. 
Place  the  big  end  of  the  pole  in  the 
ground  three  or  four  feet  and  brace  it 
from  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
The  ropes  will  hang  down  from  the 
wheel  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
may  catch  them  and  swing  round.  The 
only  expense  is  paying  a  blacksmith  to 
attach  the  wheel  to  the  pole  and  the 
cost  of  the  ropes. 

Dr.  Barton,  Physical  Director  of  Tor- 
onto University  says  there  is  no  better 
exercise  for  children  than  "hanging." 
hanging  straightens  the  back  and 
strengthens  the  muscles  which  hold  the 
back  straight.  A  straight  back  is  a 
strong  back.  During  the  day  when  peo- 
ple are  sitting,  standing  and  walking  the 
body  settles.  You  are  half-an-inch 
shorter  at  night  than  you  are  in  the 
morning.  Hanging  by  the  hands  from 
an  overhead  pole  or  rope,  pulls  the  bones 
of  the  spinal  column  apart  and  allows 
the  nerves  to  recover  their  normal.  The 
nerves,  of  course,  pass  in  and  out  be- 
tween these  bones.  It  has  the  same  sooth- 
ing' effect  upon  the  nerves  as  massage 
has.  It  also  exercises  the  abdominal 
muscles    which      massacre   the      digestive 


organs.  This  is  important  in  these  days 
when  even  country  people  eat  too  fine 
food. 

Mental  Training  in  Games. 

Perhaps  the  great  value  of  games  at 
school  for  country  children  is  in  learn- 
ing to  co-operate  with  one  another.  This 
is  the  need  of  the  country.  And  it  has 
become  impossible  in  the  majority  of 
schools  because  of  the  small  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance.  There  are  not 
enough  children  of  uniform  age  to  play 
a  game  that  has  this  educational  value. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Consoli- 
dation of  schools  is  imperative.  In  a 
good  game  a  boy  is  trained  to  alertness, 
to  quick  and  accurate  decisions,  in  what 
to  do  if  thwarted  by  an  opponent,  to  be 
quick  to  meet  an  emergency  successfully, 
to  exert  himself  to  do  his  utmost  for  his 
side.  Inefficiency  is  not  tolerated  one 
instant  in  a  game.  If  he  fails  he  is 
"out."  There  is  not  so  much  foolery 
and  enjoyment  about  a  game  as  is  sup- 
posed. A  boy  can  learn  to  be  a  "good 
winner" — to  win  without  getting  a 
"swelled  head"  over  it  and  to  be  gen- 
erous to  the  losing  side.  He  can  learn 
to  be  a  "good  loser" — to  lose  without 
getting  "mad,"  to  acknowledge  better 
play-ability  in  his  opponents  and  withal 
to  courageously  try  again  and  do  better. 
With  what  greater  spirit  can  a  boy  be 
endued  for  manhood  than  this! 

The  Play-ground  for  Girls. 

Of  course,  all  this  applies  to  girls 
equally  with  boys.  Up  to  twelve  years 
of  age  there  should  be  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  plays  of  girls  and 
of  boys.  For  physical  and  mental 
growth  a  girl  needs  to  run.  climb,  jump, 
turn  somersaults  and  hand-springs,  and 
join  in  games  of  co-operation  just  as 
boys  do.  Country  girls  are  not  growing 
up  strong.  Boys  and  girls  should  never 
be  teased  about  playing  with  one  an- 
other. The  person  who  so  much  as  men- 
tions the  word  "tomboy"  to  a  girl  be- 
cause she  is  fond  of  outdoor  play  ought 
to  be  ostracized.  The  trouble  with  girls 
is  that  they  are  too  finely  dressed  for 
physical  training.  The  plain  dresses  of 
to-day  are  cut  prettily.  A  one-piece 
dress  of  any  durable  material,  with 
knickers  to  match,  or  the  popular 
"middy,"  with  knickers  of  the  same 
material  as  the  skirt,  make  good  romping 


Teachers   practising  outdoor  games  at  Guelph  summer  school. 
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suits  for  girls.  It  would  be  a  sensible 
idea  for  tbe  motbers  of  a  section  to  get 
together  and  plan  costumes  for  their 
girls;  for,  in  a  school,  unless  all  do  it, 
it  can't  be  done.  One  or  two  children 
would  be  prevented  by  the  ridicule  of 
the  others  from  dressing  and  playing  in 
the  way  which  is  best  for  them  physi- 
cally. "Far  too  early  in  life  are  girls 
bound  down  by  the  responsibilities  of 
home  and  restrained  from  action  and 
self-expression. ' ' 

The  Doric  Greeks  had  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  education  that  has  ever 
been  known.  They  were  the  only  anci- 
ent nation,  except  the  Chinese  who  had 
a  national  system.  Their  country  was 
small  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes. 
Their  boys  had  to  be  trained  to  success- 
fully defend  their  country  from  the  en- 
emies. The  cost  of  education  was  de- 
frayed from  revenues  of  public  lands 
The  education  of  both  boys  and  girls 
was  a  public  one.  A  gymnastic  course 
was  prescribed  by  the  state  for  both. 
One-half  of  each  day  was  devoted  to 
physical  training.  It  was  considered 
necessary  for  women  to  have  strong 
bodies  if  they  were  to  be  the  mothers  of 
strong  men.  "They  grew  up  through 
vigorous  exercise,  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  the  free  air,  sturdy  and  strong. 
There  was  no  lack  of  propriety  and 
modesty  among  the  young.  Spartan 
women  were  respected,  their  censure 
dreaded  and  their  commendation 
sought." 

Someone  has  said,  "There  is  play 
and  there  is  play — play  that  grows  like  a 
weed  and  never  gets  beyond  the  weed 
state;  and  play  that  has  careful  culti- 
vation that  it  becomes  a  useful  plant." 
The  play  of  children  must  be  guided 
and  controlled  just  as  their  eating  must 
be.  But  they  must  eat  and  they  must 
play.  If  Napoleon  as  he  played  at  battle- 
fields in  his  boyhood  had  had  someone 
who  understood  boys  and  games,  in 
charge  of  him,  he  might  not  in  after  life 
have  done  his  countrymen  to  death  by 
thousands  nor  disturbed  the  peace  of  a 
continent.  There  are  games  which  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  play. 

The  teacher  who  interests  herself  in 
the  play  of  her  pupils  soon  discovers  its 
utility.  It  gives  her  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  "in  the  natural."  She 
learns  to  understand  individuals.  It 
makes  a  bond  of  good-fellowship  between 
her  and  them  which  makes  the  inside 
machinery  of  the  school  run  more 
smoothly.  The  pleasurable  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  play  in  the  fresh  air  expels 
the  toxins  which  have  accumulated  in 
their  blood  during  the  hours  they  spent 
in  a  badly  ventilated  room.  They  all 
work  with  clearer  brains  when  next  they 
go  indoors.  The  teacher  should  know 
the  requirements  of  children,  to  encour- 
age the  timid  and  restrain  the  venture- 
some. 

Many  country  people  object  to  men 
for  teachers  because,  they  say,  they  "go 
all  to  sport."  They  take  school  time  for 
sport  and  they  want  the  boys  for  a  game 
at  milking-time  and  chore-time.  A 
teacher  should  consider  the  claims  of  the 
boys'  home  duties  and  see  that  nothing 
conflicts  with  them. 


A  slide  is  never  idle. 

In  one  way  it  is  true  that  country 
children  do  not  need  the  play-ground  as 
badly  as  city  children  do,  yet  in  another 
way  they  do.  Inspectors  and  others 
visiting  country  schools,  notice  school 
after  school  where  the  children  are  not 
playing.  "There  is  a  time  in  life  when 
children  should  wish  to  play  and  must 
engage  in  certain  games  and  occupations 
in  order  to  secure  the  nervous  structure 
and  the  mental  and  moral  training  which 
these  pursuits  give,  or  they  will  be  de- 
ficient all  their  lives  in  so  far  as  these 
qualities  have  been  necessary  to  the 
higher  development  of  the  race." 


@ 

A  New  Type  of  Plow 

A  BRAND  new  type  of  plow  is  being 
watched  by  the  experts  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Farm  Management  to 
get  figures  on  its  efficiency  and  cost  of 
operation.  Just  what  the  results  will  be 
it  is  hazardous  to  predict,  but  certainly 
it  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  being  highly 
promising. 

Instead  of  the  old  plowshare  principle, 
this  plow — recently  tried  out  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ranchmen  and  farmers — oper- 
ates on  the  principle  of  a  land  roller, 
save  that  the  roller  is  equipped  with 
rows  of  steel  teeth  eight  inches  long.  As 
the  plow  moves  along  these  bury  them- 
selves in  the  earth,  pick  it  up,  break  it 
up  and  leave  behind  a  seed  bed  of  finest 
quality. 

The  drum  carrying  the  rollers  is  seven 
feet  wide  and  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a  heavy  structural-steel 
frame.  The  plow  is  self-propelling,  a 
75-horse-power  gasoline  engine  furnish- 
ing the  motive  power.  Two  wheels  in 
front  support  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
engine.  The  roller  is  driven  by  a  chain 
on  either  end.  The  machine  is  equipped 
with  three  speeds  forward  and  one  re- 
verse. 

When  the  teeth  sink  their  full  length 
into  the  soil  they  pick  up  earth  to  a 
depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  and 
raise  it  twenty-seven  inches  above  ground, 
where  it  meets  scrapers  working  between 
the  rows  of  teeth.    Under  the  scrapers  is 


a  cylinder,  covered  with  large  steel  teeth, 
which  makes  from  250  to  300  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  The  earth  scraped  from 
the  teeth  falls  upon  this  cylinder  and  is 
pulverized  as  fine  as  sawdust. 

Reporting  on  this  demonstration,  a 
farm-machinery  expert  stated  that  the 
plow  left  behind  it  a  seed  bed  that  was 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep  and  of  the 
finest  possible  consistency. 

Further  studies  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  the  real  efficiency 
and  economy  stored  in  this  ten-ton 
monster,  which  at  a  single  operation 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  old- 
type  plow,  harrow  or  drag  and  roller.- 
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God  Hath  Made  Beautiful 
Verses 

GOD  hath  more  beautiful  verses  than 
mine  are, 

Far  statelier  measures.  I  would  I  might 
echo 

Their  wonderful  cadence,  but  His  are 
not  written 

Thus  flatly  on  paper: — a  tree  or  a 
flower, 

A  child,  and  a  star — are  His  poems.  I 
would 

That  my  verses  would  live  thus,  and  flut- 
ter, and  glow 

Thus  brightly,  as  His  do,  and  Be  in  them- 
selves. 

Wherever  I  wander,  I  find  poems  writ- 
ten:— 
That   mountain,   so    statety,   and   white, 

and  far  distant, 
My  soul  finds  a  rest  in  its  pure  isola- 
tion, 
Its  nearness  to  spirit;  and  these  purple 

ridges 
To  whose  silence  I  listen,  whose  utter 

and  peaceable 
Stillness    I    realize.      Th'    hillside    that 

seems  just 
Itself  with  its  weeds  and  its  cactus,  its 

sky-line 
And  Outlook,  and  "flowers  of  the  sun" 

keeping  summer 
In  winter.     These  oak  trees  so  snarled 

and  well-destined; 
These  up-soaring  smoke-columns,  pillars 

well  builded 
In   evening's   still   dwelling.     This   vast 

hazy  sunset 
A  glow     at  its     focus,     and  facing     its 

beaming, 
The   whole   great   beneficent   landscape; 

and    even 
The    cold,    pure   mountain,    remote    and 

beyond    it. 
Its   snow-sides  just  brushed  by  its  ten- 
der suffusion. 
But  close  to  me,  here,  at  the  fringe  of 

the  hill, 
The  wee  brown  birds  in  the  weeds  twitter 

happily, 
They  sing,  too,  a  poem  of  God,  and  I 
As  I  listen,  become  so  attuned  to  these 

beauties, 
This  Infinite   Goodness,  this  Love,  that 

I  stand   here, 
A  reader  of  verses  created  of  God. 

Margaret  Troili  Campbell 

in  Craftsman- 


Coon  Hunting  in  the  Corn 

Something  About  the  Barred  Racoon  and  his  Cousin  the  Swamper 


THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  that 
furtive  little  animal,  the  raccoon,  makes 
his  way  out  of  the  woods, — his  home — 
and  helps  himself  to  the  ripening  corn 
of  the  farmer.  For  Mr.  Raccoon,  or 
'coon  as  he  is  called  by  the  farm  boy, 
for  short,  is  ~omething  of  an  epicure. 
He  is  a  dainty  fellow,  and  whenever 
possible  is  careful  to  wash  everything 
he  eats  before  munching  it  down.  Even 
the  fat  frogs,  which  he  captures  along 
the  creek,  still  glistening  from  their 
evening  bath,  are  treated  to  a  good  rin- 
sing before  he  eats  them.  Only  one 
dearly  loved  variety  of  food  is  he  willing 
to  accept  without  first  washing  it  clean 
and  that  is  a  sweet  ear  of  corn  swathed 
in  its  wrapper  of  silken  green. 

I  say  the  coon  makes  his  way  out  of 
the  woods,  notice  I  do  not  say  creeps 
out  of  the  woods  or  runs  out  of  the 
woods  or  bounds  out  of  the  woods.  He 
makes  his  way  out  and  by  this  I  mean 
that  he  moves  deliberately,  without 
haste  or  fear. 

It  is  usually  late  at  night  when  Mr. 
Coon  comes  out,usually  after  ten  o'clock. 
Sometimes  he  is  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion, pei  haps  a  couple  of  them. 
More  often  though  he  is  alone.  He 
makes  his  way  to  the  fence  dividing  the 
woods  from  the  cornfield  and  climbs 
over  it  (never  through  it),  for  although 
he  is  fat  and  heavy,  he  prefers  to  climb 
over  any  obstacle  rather  than  through 
or  under  it. 

He  sits  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and 
scents  the  night  breeze  carefully  and 
systematically.  He  never  expects  to 
find  danger  signals  though. 
he  simply  scents  the 
breeze  instinctively  —  and 
sometimes,  to  his  undoing, 
none  too  carefully.  Then 
he  walks  along  the  top 
rail,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  rub  his  sharp  nose 
against  a  n  upstanding 
splinter  as  though  he 
wished  to  sharpen  it  to  a 
still  finer  point.  In  reality 
he  is  reading  signs,  find- 
ing out  if  any  other  coons 
have  preceded  him  into 
the  cornfield.  From  these 
signs  he  can  tell  whether 
the  chap  already  in  the 
field  is  friendly  or  other- 
wise. It  really  makes  no 
difference  to  him  though, 
for  he  doesn  't  want  to 
usurp  any  other  coon's 
feeding  grounds.  The 
world's  too  large,  food  too 
plentiful  for  that.  So  he 
moves  along,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  perhaps 
pausing  in  the  very  act  of 
climbin<j    down    from    the 
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Editor's  Note. — Every  farm  boy 
and  every  man  who  has  ever  kindled 
a  fire  under  a  'coon  tree,  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  this  story,  by  a  Cana- 
dian writer  who  finds  a  kindred 
spirit  in  the  woods.  Not  only  are 
the  author's  sketches  of  untamed 
animal  life  readable  for  their 
fascinating  action,  but  they  rank 
with  the  best  nature  talks  of  Ameri- 
can  literature. 


fence  to  smooth  down  with  his  long 
rough  tongue  a  tuft  of  outstanding  hair 
on  his  striped  skin.  He  is  extremely  hap- 
py. He  is  always  happy  because  he  is 
always  fat  and  healthy.  He  has  no  care 
and  the  night  breeze,  and  the  night  stars 
are  all  put  there  for  his  particular  bene- 
fit. If  it  is  moonlight,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.    He  loves  moonlight. 

If  he  is  a  big  coon  and  one  who  has 
proven  himself  in  battle,  he  leaves  a 
message  on  the  fence  before  he  departs 
for  the  feeding  ground,  which  is  at  once 
a  challenge,  a  threat,  or  a  command,  or 
all  three  in  one.  He  is  perfectly  metho- 
dical and  business-like,  and  his  respect 
for  himself  is  great  indeed.  If  his  wis- 
dom were  as  great,  the  coon-hunter 
would  find  his  pursuit  a  less  profitable 
one. 

As   it  is,  Mr.   Coon   does  not  possess 


The  Raccoon. 


sense  enough  to  "come  in  out  of  the 
rain,"  as  one  old  trapper  puts  it.  Swell- 
ed up  by  his  own  importance,  himself  a 
peace-loving  animal,  at  emnity  with  no- 
thing in  the  world,  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  dangers  of  various  kinds  lurk  in 
the  kingdom  of  wild  things.  Undoubt- 
edly the  red  fox,  who  watches  the  coon 
lumbering  from  the  wood-shadows  into 
the  moonlight,  calls  him  all  kinds  of  a 
fool  in  his  own  language  for  taking 
such  a  risk.  Certain  it  is  Reynard 
would  not  take  it,  not  he.  He,  too,  is  a 
great  feeder  and  loves  living  on  the 
best  of  the  land,  but  he  knows  that  the 
field  of  corn  out  yonder  is  chockful  of 
dangers.  He  knows  that  on  the  far  side 
of  the  field  are  fearful  things  called  boys 
and  an  animal  almost  as  big  as  a  timber- 
wolf  that  has  given  him  more  than  one 
heart-breaking  chase  to  his  den  far 
away  beneath  the  creek  bank.  Mr.  Fox 
could  not  be  coaxed  to  cross  the  moon- 
flooded  sward  into  that  corn  field. 

But  the  coon  doesn't  share  Reynard's 
fears;  in  fact  he  shares  no  animal's 
fears.  He  was  born  trusting  and  his 
nature  has  remained  the  same.  He  knows 
that  out  in  the  corn-field  is  the  best  kind 
of  food.     That's  all  he  cares  to  know. 

An  Interrupted  Feast. 

An  hour  before  midnight  finds  him 
feeding.  He  is  not  at  all  careful  in  this. 
He  makes  quite  all  the  noise  he  wishes 
to  make  and  rips  down  a  stalk  of  corn 
with  as  much  noise  as  a  jersey  shoat 
would  make  in  doing  it. 
Down  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  the 
fox  still  stands,  sharp  ears 
pointed  forward,  sharp 
nose  lifted  to  catch  the 
night  breeze.  Suddenly 
with  a  voiceless  little 
snarl,  he  draws  back  into 
the  deeper  thicket.  Far 
down  through  the  gap  in 
the  rail  fence,  three  ob- 
jects are  moving,  and  as 
they  advance,  the  fox 
turns  and  lopes  fearfully 
across  through  the  forest. 
All  at  once  the  still 
night  is  shattered  by  a 
yapping  howl  and  an  old 
heavy-jawed  coon-dog 
climbs  stiffly  up  to  the  top 
rail  of  the  fence  sniffing 
and  whining  and  reading 
(in  his  own  way)  the 
signs  that  Mr.  Coon  had 
lilt  there.  Then  down  in 
the  field  rushes  the  dog, 
the  boys  behind  him, 
shouting  encouragement. 

Fifty  yards  or  more 
over  in  that  field  a  fat 
coon  stops  munching  the 
juicy  corn  and  steps  back 
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fearfully,  licking  his  lips  with  his  long 
tongue.  The  baying  of  the  big  dog 
is  distressingly  near,  and  to  the 
heart  of  the  coon  comes  the  great 
fear,  a  fear  that  numbs  him  into 
inaction.  For  a  second  or  two  he  stands 
as  though  frozen,  then  strength  comes 
back  to  him  and  cautiously,  without  un- 
due haste,  he  rolls  along  between  the 
rows  of  corn  for  a  few  feet,  then  at- 
tempts to  double  back  past  his  pursuers 
to  the  safety  of  the  woods. 

And  in  this  he  might  be  successful 
too,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his 
animal  sense  is  outweighed  by  his  self- 
importance. 

Rendered  frantic  by  those  terrible 
cries  behind  him  he  makes  the  mistake 
that  is  common  of  all  coons.  He  takes 
to  the  first  tree  that  he  comes  across.  It 
may  be  only  a  small  sapling,  but  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  coon.  He 
climbs  up  it  and  curls  down  among  its 
branches.    He  thinks  he  is  safe  there. 

To  this  tree,  in  due  time,  the  old 
hound  leads  the  hunters  unerringly  and 
lifting  his  nose  solemnly  proclaims  — 
"Coon  up  there."  Then  the  axes,  or 
saws  or  shot  gun,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  brought  into  action,  and — but  why 
finish  a  harrowing  story. 

Mr.  Coon's  days  of  roaming  are  over; 
Mr.  Coon's  fine  barred  pelt  is  added  to 
others  already  secured  from  this  and 
neighboring  corn  fields  during  the  pres- 
ent fall.  But  what  makes  coon-hunting 
a  profitable  pastime  to  the  farm  boy  is, 
as  he  will  tell  you,  the  fact  that  "coons 
haven't  sense  enough  to  get  away  if 
you  give  them  a  chance  to." 

The  Vicious  Swamper. 

But  there  is  one  variety  of  coon  that 
is  little  known,  because  he  is  not  com- 
mon, and  this  coon  is  a  far  different  fel- 
low to  his  barred  cousin  of  the  uplands. 
This  particular  animal  is  much  larger 
than  the  ringed  coon  and  of  an  entire- 
ly different  nature  to  him.  He  is  known 
as  the  Swamp  Coon.  He  grows  some- 
times to  a  prodigious  size  and  is  as 
ferocious  and  canny  as  the  smaller  coon 
is  trusting  and  harmless.  This  big  fel- 
low is  seldom  seen  in  the  open  but  holds 
altogether  to  the  low  swale  lands.  Old 
trappers  claims  that  a  swamp  coon  will 
give  battle  to  any  animal  that  co  tests 
its  right  of  way,  and  that  even  the  lynx 
is  not  desirous  of  meeting  it.  Of  the 
big  raccoon  an  old  trapper  once  said, 
"Any  fool  dog  can  kill  an  ordinary 
'coon,  but  it  takes  two  mighty  good 
dogs  to  kill  a  swamper."  He  ought  to 
know. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  of 
these  swamp  coons  in  existence  now. 
They  have  passed  with  the  thickets  and 
the  swales  before  the  axes  and  tile- 
chains  of  the  land-makers.  Occasionally 
you  may  find  one  in  a  zoo — a  poor  speci- 
men enough,  usually,  for  the  swamper 
does  not  thrive  in  captivity. 

A  gentleman  in  an  eastern  city,  a 
student  of  natural  history,  whose  name 
is  well  known  throughout  Canada,  has 
a  pet  swamper.  His  name  is  Snarler. 
Snarler  is  wee  and  crabbed-looking,  and 
so  peevish  that  he  will  show  his  teeth 
if  anyone,   except   his  master,   attempts 


t"  be  friendly  with  him.  But,  if  he  is 
offish  and  autocratic,  lie  has  a  right  to 
be,  for   Snarler  comes  of  royal   family. 

The  boy  who  first  saw  Snarler,  lived 
on  a  farm.  On  the  farm  was  a  great 
tamarac  swamp,  in  which  dwelt  many 
little  furred  enemies  to  the  poultry 
flocks.  Slim  white  weasels  that  often 
killed  a  whole  brood  of  young  chicks  at 
a  single  visit,  striped  skunks  that  made 
havoc  among  the  older  birds,  red  foxes 
that  paid  nightly  visits  to  the  roosts  and 
brown  minks  that  held  to  the  water 
ways  and  took  toll  of  the  young  duck- 
lings almost  nightly. 

True,  the  ancient  "smooth-bore,"  the 
steel  traps  and  the  heavy  jowled  old 
coon-dog  all  helped  to  even  things  up 
with  the  thieves  of  the  tamaracs,  but  in 
spite  of  keenest  watchfulness,  the  fowls 
disappeared  regularly. 

So  the  boy  saved  his  pennies  and 
bought  a  new  breech-loading  shot  gun. 
A  friend  of  his  father's,  who  came  each 
autumn  to  hunt  quail  and  grouse  on  the 
farm,  gave  him — for  his  very  own — a 
trained  Irish  setter  dog. 

This  dog  had  one  failing  that  ostra- 
cized him  from  city  life  entirely.  He 
was  a  fighter  and  a  killer.  Whenever  he 
closed  with  another  dog,  there  was  no 
tearing  him  from  his  strangle  hold. 

Strange  to  say  the  old  coon  dog  and 
the  setter  got  along  well  from  the  very 
first.  The  setter  seemed  to  realize  that 
he  was  in  a  measure,  usurping  the  short- 
haired  dog's  kingdom.  He  never  so 
much  as  raised  a  bristle  or  showed  a 
fang  when  the  old  farm  dog  threw  him 
a  gurgling  challenge. 

One  October  night  the  boy  heard  the 
dogs  baying  far  down  in  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  swamp.  He  thought  noth- 
ing of  this  at  the  time  as  the  dogs  often 
hunted  together  now  that  they  had  got 
fully  acquainted.  He  was  too  tired  after 
his  hard  day's  work  to  pick  his  way 
across  that  mucky,  uncertain  swale  and 
investigate.  He  knew  that  the  dogs  had 
"treed"  something,  and  that  the  "old 
'un"  would  hold  the  quarry  until  morn- 
ing. 

Next  morning  very  early  he  arose  and 
taking  his  gun  from  its  rack,  passed 
over  to  the  stable.  He  would  feed  his 
team,  and  then  slip  across  through  the 
swamp  and  find  out  what  the  dogs  had 
treed. 

Just  outside  the  stable  door,  huddled 
on  a  pile  of  straw,  he  found  the  setter. 
Down  the  dog's  long  muzzle  ran  two 
angry  gashes  and  deep  in  his  right 
shoulder  was  a  gaping  wound  from 
which  trickled  a  rivulet  of  blood.  As  he 
dressed  the  wounds  with  spirits  of  raw 
turpentine  his  father  came  up,  and  the 
boy  showed  him  the  deep  cuts  on  the 
dos:'s  nose   and   shoulder. 

"What  do  you  suppose  did  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Might  have  been  a  lynx,"  replied 
the  father,  examining  the  wounds, 
"only  it  don't  look  like  the  work  of  a 
lynx,  either.  Those  cuts  were  made  by 
some  animal's  teeth.  A  lynx  uses  his 
claws.  Looks  to  me  as  though  this  feller 
and  the  old  'un  has  had  an  argument." 
The  boy  shook  his  head— "They're  too 
good  friends  to  fight,"  he  said.  "Maybe 


they  ran  across  Murphy's  dogs  last 
night." 

Murphy's  dogs  were  three  huskies 
that  the  Irishman  had  picked  up  in  a 
northern  lumber  camp,  and  were  looked 
upon  by  the  farmers  of  the  community 
as  a  nuisance,  generally,  and  a  menace 
to  the  sheep. 

"Where's  the  old  'un?"  asked  the 
father.     "Hasn't  he  come  home?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "Thought 
I'd  slip  over  while  mother's  getting 
breakfast,  and  have  a  look  for  him,"  he 
said. 

"Come  along  then,  I'll  go  with  you." 

They  walked  down  to  the  swamp  and 
picked  their  way  across  its  oozy  bottom, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  call  or 
whistle  for  the  old  dog  who  was  some- 
where in  that  dark,  evil-smelling  tangle. 
Two-thirds  of  the  way  across  they  came 
upon  him.  He  was  crouched  at  the  foot 
of  an  old  elm  tree,  his  heavy  head  be- 
tween his  fore-paws. 

"Poor  old  fellow,"  spoke  the  boy, 
and  the  dog  lifted  his  head  and  whined. 
Then  he  arose  stiffly  to  his  feet  and  tot- 
tered towards  them.  Like  the  setter  he 
bore  signs  of  conflict.  The  boy  bent 
over  him,  and  in  the  uncertain  light 
looked  him  over  for  wounds.  "He's 
slashed  all  to  ribbons,  dad,"  he  said, 
"look  here." 

Truly  the  old  dog  has  been  cruelly 
punished.  His  right  ear  was  literally 
shredded  and  down  his  left  side  ran  a 
number  of  deep  gashes.  "Come  on  home, 
old  fellow,"  spoke  the  boy,  but  the  dog 
whined  and  went  back  and  laid  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Finally  by  much  coaxing  they  got  the 
old  dog  to  follow  them,  but  he  moved 
suspiciously  away  when  the  boy  brought 
forth  the  bottle  of  turpentine,  and  lying 
down  on  a  pile  of  straw  proceeded  to 
dress  his  wounds  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  Last  Stand  of  the  "Swampers." 

Twice  again  that  season  before  the 
frosts  hardened  the  swales,  the  dogs 
visited  the  swamp,  no  doubt  in  hopes  of 
again  meeting  the  enemy.  But  there 
were  no  more  conflicts  in  the  tangle. 

Meanwhile,  the  grain  garnered  and 
threshed,  the  corn  husked  and  the  fod- 
der stacked  beside  the  cow-barn,  the 
boy  was  waging  a  systematic  warfare 
against  the  mink  of  the  water-runs  and 
the  skunks  and  foxes  and  other  animals 
whose  pelts  spelt  dollars  to  him. 
Throughout  the  winter  he  trapped  and 
hunted  and  approaching  spring  found 
him  with  quite  a  harvest  of  furs  stretch- 
ed and  curing:  in  the  loft. 

One  night  in  late  March  he  heard  the 
dogs  baying  in  the  swamp.  It  was 
bright  moonlight  and  the  frozen  ground 
offered  good  footing,  so  taking  his  gun 
he  made  his  way  quickly  across  the  low- 
wooded  swamp.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  locating  the  dogs.  They  were  sitting 
at  the  root  of  a  scarred  old  elm,  their 
noses  pointed  towards  its  top.  The 
bristles  of  the  old  'un's  back  and  neck 
stood  erect  and  the  setter  sent  short 
growls  from  deep  in  his  chest,  an  omin- 
ous sign  that  many  a  poor  dog  had 
learned  to  know  to  his  sorrow. 

The  boy  picked  up  a  stout  stick  and 
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struck  the  trunk  of  the  big  elm  sharply. 
"Coon  tree,"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
patted  the  dogs  eommendingly  and 
drawing  off  his  mittens  threw  them  on 
the  ground. 

Immediately  the  old  'un  squatted  up- 
on them.  He  knew  that  this  meant  that 
he  was  to  guard  that  tree  until  the  boy 
came  back,  and  now  that  his  master 
knew  what  he  knew,  he  was  satisfied. 
Gradually  the  bristles  along  his  back 
were  lowered,  and  when  the  boy  left 
him  with,  "Now  keep  your  eyes  peeled, 
old  feller,"  he  wagged  his  tail  and  whin- 
ed. 

Not  so  the  setter.  He  kept  walking 
round  and  round  the  tree,  his  head  low 
and  his  muscles  stiffened,  as  he  emitted 
low  gurgling  growls.  "Never  knew  a 
coon  to  excite  them  that  way  before," 
mused  the  bo't7  as  he  hurried  homeward. 

He  told  his  father  about  the  coon 
tree,  and  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
they  arose  and  made  their  way  across 
the  swamp.  The  dogs  were  lying  one 
on  either  side  of  the  tree.  They  whined 
eagerly  as  the  man  and  bay  came  into 
view,  and  the  old  'un  leaped  up  against 
the  tree  and  howled.  The  setter  backed 
him  by  a  low  growl,  which  the  boy 
checked  by  a  low  spoken  command. 

While  he  gathered  some  light  wood 
and  moss  his  father  tackled  the  tree 
with  his  axe.  A  few  ringing  strokes 
and  a  small  hole  appeared  in  the  tree's 
trunk.  The  old  dog  stood  on  his  hind 
legs  and  put  his  heavy  muzzle  against 
it  and  the  hair  on  his  back  stood 
straight  up. 

"You'd  think  he  had  a  spite  against 
those  coons,"  laughed  the  boy  as  he 
pulled  the  old  dog  back  and  prepared 
the   smother-smoke. 

"Will  we  try  smoking  them  out,  or 
will  we  fell  the  tree,  dad?"  he  asked. 

"If  we  smoke  them  out  we'll  have 
to  shoot  them,  and  that  spoils  the 
skins,"  answered  the  father,  "I  think 
we  had  better  lay  this  old  tree  low.  If 
we  don't  do  it  now  the  wind  will  do  it 
some  day,  and  mavbe  kill  one  of  the 
cattle." 

Slowly  the  black  girdle  widened 
around  the  tree  until  there  came  the 
sound  of  parting  splinters.  The  boy 
stood  gun  in  hand,  the  eager  dogs  be- 
side him. 

"Watch  out,  now,"  cried  the  father, 
"she's  coming,"  and  clowly  the  top  of 
the  tall  elm  sagged  and  the  tree  gaining 
momentum,  crashed  to  the  ground. 

For  a  second  or  two  nothing  happen- 
ed, then  suddenly  a  giant  coon  sprang 
from  the  hollow  tree  and  the  dogs  made 
a  rush  for  it.  Through  the  faint  morn- 
ing light  straininsr  through  the  trees,  the 
boy  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  twisting 
bodies  and  heard  a  din  of  snarls  and 
growls.  Then  came  his  father's  voice 
above  the  noise  of  battle,  "Watch  out, 
here  comes  another  one." 

A  second  great  coon  has  sprung  from 
the  hollow  tree  trunk  and  was  making 
for  a  nearby  elm.  The  boy's  gun  spoke 
and  the  animal  slipped  slowly  backward 
and  lay  still. 

When  he  turned  once  more  towards 
the  dogs  and  the  other  coon,  he  saw  the 
old  yellow  dog  lying  on  his  side.     The 


setter  was  holding  the  big  swamper  by 
the  throat. 

The  man  sprang  over  and  stooped 
above  the  old  dog.  The  animal  whim- 
pered faintly  and  wagged  his  tail  feebly. 
Down  his  thick  throat  ran  a  six-inch 
gash,  and  from  it  the  blood  was  gushing. 

"I'm  afraid  the  old  'un  is  done  for, 
son,"  spoke  the  father.  "Juggler's  cut 
clean  through.  What  devils  those  swamp 
coons  are." 

He  lifted  the  old  dog  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  across  to  a  bed  of  soft  moss. 
As  he  laid  him  gently  down,  he  felt  a 
quiver  run  through  the  limp  body,  and 
he  knew  that  was  the  end  of  the  old 
'un,  known  as  the  greatest  coon-dog 
throughout  the  country. 

Over  in  the  shadows  the  red  setter 
still  clung  with  unyielding  grip  to  the 
big  animal  that  had  ceased  to  struggle. 
Even  when  the  boy  seized  him  and  at- 
tempted to  drag  him  from  it,  he  refus- 
ed to  let  go.  So  the  boy  dragged  dog 
and  coon  into  the  open. 

Not  until  then  did  the  setter  seem  sat- 
isfied that  his  work  was  done.  Slowly 
his  great  jaws  relaxed.  He  drew  back 
from  the  dead  thing,  snarling  and  grow- 
ling, and  lying  down  licked  a  newly  made 
cut  in  his  side. 

After  a  time  he  arose  and  looked 
about  him  as  though  searching  for  the 
other  dog,  the  famous  old  'un  who  had 
been  his  companion  on  many  a  glorious 
night    hunt  Then    he    crept    over    to 

where  the  man  and  boy  stood  beside  the 
dead  dog,  and  reaching  out  his  long 
muzzle,  tenderly  licked  the  scarred  face 
of  the  old  dog  that  had  so  gamely  died 
in  the  fight. 

How  "Snarler"  Was  Found. 

Deep  in  the  trunk  of  the  downed  elm 
they  found  the  nest  of  the  swamp  coons 
and  in  it,  five  half  grown  swampers, 
that  gnashed  and  spit  at  them  as  they 
mercifully  put  an  end  to  their  existence. 
It  was  not  until  they  were  preparing  to 
leave  the  place  that  the  boy  discovered 
a  sixth  young  coon,  only  about  one-half 
the  size  of  his  fierce  little  brothers,  hud- 
dled low  in  the  far  corner  of  the  nest. 

The  little  fellow  showed  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  fight,  as  they 
turned  him  out,  and  taking  pity  on  him. 
on  account  of  his  diminutive  size,  the 
boy  saved  his  life. 

Ilr  named  the  young  swamper,  Snarl-- 
er.  The  coon  was  never  friendly,  al- 
though he  grew  to  be  quite  tame  and 
would  take  food  out  of  the  boy's  hand. 
But  the  boy  could  never  quite  forget 
that  the  old  'un  had  died  in  a  fight  with 
the  father  of  Snarler,  and,  as  he  once 
confided  to  the  writer,  he  could  never 
grow  attached  to  the  swamp  coon.  So, 
one  morning,  when  a  gentleman  called 
nt  the  farm  and  offered  him  a  price — 
;i  pretty  big  one,  too,  by  the  way — for 
Snarler,  the  boy  let  him  have  the  young 
coon,  and  to-day  Snarler  is  living  out 
his  days  in  comfort  in  the  Eastern  On- 
tario city.  He  is  one  of  a  number  of 
ordinary  raccoons,  but  you  could  readily 
distinguish  him  from  them  because  his 
hair  is  longer  and  not  so  deeply  barred 
as  his  cousins.  And  if  you  look  closely 
you  will  see  a  baleful  light  deep  in  his 


eyes,  and  you  will  note  also  that  he  is 
not  at  all  responsive  to  overtures  of 
friendship.  But  this  is  because  he  is  of 
noble  family,  and  in  all  likelihood,  the 
last  of  his  line. 


The  Dry  Weather  of  1913 
Severe  Losses  to  the  Dairy  Industry. 

The  extended  drought  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  this  year  was  particularly 
severe  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada, 
and  worst  of  all  in  Ontario.  The 
Meteorological  Bureau  at  Toronto  has 
kindly  supplied  figures  for  the  precipi- 
tation in  the  last  few  months. 

Thirteen  of  the  fourteen  meteorologi- 
cal stations  throughout  Canada  report  a 
great  decrease  in  precipitation  in  May, 
June,  July  and  August,  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  recorded  in  the 
same  months  in  1912.  By  stations  the 
figures  are  as  follows: — 

De- 
1912      1913  crease 
Station  Inches  Inches    1913 

Vancouver,    B.C.    ...12.03     10.90     1.13 

Calgary,   Alta 13.68     11.49     2.19 

Prince  Albert,  Sask.  12.62      8.42    4.20 

Winnipeg,  Man 12.25     10.60     1.65 

Port  Arthur,  Ont....  9.29     14.97     5.68* 
Parrv  Sound,  Ont...  11.78       9.34     2.44 

Cochrane,    Ont 11.16       7.35     3.81 

StoneCliffe,    Nipissing 

Dist.,  Ont 12.10       8.67     3.43 

Toronto,    Ont 13.59       7.33     6.26 

Ottawa,    Ont 15.90       9.24     6.66 

Montreal,  Que 13.85     10.33     3.52 

Quebec,    Que 21.53     14.14     7.39 

St.  John,  N.B 1989     10.51     9.38 

Halifax,  N.S 17.30     12.52    4.78 

"Increase. 

This  is  the  worst  drought  in  many 
years,  not  since  1885  has  there  been  felt 
such  tremendous  need  for  moisture. 
Wells  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
wholly  dried  up.  springs  ceased  to  flow, 
and  practically  everywhere  the  crops 
were  retarded  and  the  pasture  of  stock 
gravely  injured.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  of  June,  all  July  and  the 
great  part  of  August,  there  was  practic- 
ally no  rain  to  support  the  herds  which 
supplied  milk  to  the  great  urban  centres. 

Relief  from  the  terrible  drought  did 
not  come  until  the  20th  of  August  when 
rain  fell  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  3 
inches  over  practically  the  whole  East. 
In  Northern  Ontario  particularly  its 
blessings  were  felt.  Many  localities 
were  blessed  with  heavy  thunderstorms, 
and  the  period  of  cold  weather  imme- 
diately following  added  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  rain  through  preventing 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  which 
had  entered  the  soil. 


Spliced. 
"Joined  in  June"  is  the  way  a 
Southern  newspaper  heads  a  wedding  re- 
port. This  suggests  a  few  other  alliter- 
ations as,  "Fastened  in  February," 
"Mated  in  May,"  "Attached  in  Aug- 
ust," "Spliced  in  September,"  and 
"Divorced    in   December." 


What  the  West  Thinks  of  Itself 

Some  Sidelights  from  Reliable  Sources  on  the  Western  Situation 


SO  MANY  criticisms  and  "impres- 
sions" have  been  offered  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Western  Canada  by  passers- 
through,  it  would  be  silly  to  add  more — 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  outsider.  But 
what  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
the  West  has  for  itself?  It  is  these  I 
would  mention,  chiefly  because  they  are 
better  evidence  than  that  given  by 
transients  and  aliens,  and  also  because 
they  should  not  be  objectionable  to 
Westerners. 

On  a  long  trip  in  the  West  I  had  in- 
tercourse with  the  following  classes: 
Merchants,  ministers,  ranchers,  home- 
steaders, et  al.,  and  real-estate  dealers. 
They  all  had  their  opinions,  and  these  1 
shall  try  to  set  down  without  coloring. 

Ministers:  The  clergy  were  unani- 
mous in  the  conviction  that  their  congre- 
gations were  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment over  material  things  as  to  make  re- 
ligious work  among  them  more  difficult 
than  such  work  usually  is. 

"My  flock  discourages  me  at  times," 
said  a  minister  in  Alberta  to  me,  "and  I 
have  several  times  almost  lost  heart. 
The  spirit  of  speculation  is  powerful 
when  it  gets  hold  of  people's  minds, 
and  that  is  what  has  been  the  trouble 
with  us. 

' '  I  came  from  Ontario.  My  work  back 
there  was  difficult  enough,  but  it  is 
much  harder  here.  There  is  a  supreme 
disdain  for  little  things  in  the  West — 
and  I'm  afraid  it  is  the  apparently  in- 
significant matters  that  make  up  a  per- 
fect character  and  Christian  life. ' ' 

Merchants:  The  bugbear  of  the 
Western  merchant  is  the  credit  system. 
I  came  across  a  hardware  merchant  in  a 
small  Saskatchewan  town  who  told  me 
that  he  had  $128,000  outstanding  on  his 
books,  and  who  declared  he  would  be 
glad  to  let  the  $100,000  go  if  he  could 
collect  at  once  the  $28,000. 

"How  did  you  ever  manage  to  give  so 
much  credit?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I've  been  at  it  for 
twelve  years,  literally  throwing  my 
stock  at  people.  I  started  with  money 
and  I'm  ending  with  notes — most  of 
them  uncollectable.  Right  on  the  start 
I  somehow  got  my  customers  into  the 
credit  habit,  and  I  didn't  waken  up  until 
a  year  or  two  ago  .  It  has  always  been 
hard  to  get  cash,  but  I  gambled  so 
much  on  the  crops  that  I  never  thought 
of  refusing  a  man  because  he  couldn't 
pay  down  the  money.  I  should  have 
done  that,  and  bought  less  of  the  whole- 
saler— but  that  is  one  of  the  'might- 
have-been's,'  and  there's  no  use  discus- 
sing it;  it  makes  me  sick." 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  hardware  man 
across  the  street. 

"He  started  it,"  said  this  gentleman 
referring  to  his  competitor,  "and  what 
was  I  to  do  but  follow  suit — or  lose 
trade?  Why,  the  way  we  competed  was 
by    giving    credit;    the    man    who    gave 
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most  stuff  out  on  least  security  was  con- 
sidered the  best  businessman  and  he  got 
the  business.  It  was  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  that  we  got  our  heads  together — but 
we  found  our  two  little  noodles  useless, 
powerless  to  get  us  out  of  our  predica- 
ment. So  back  to  the  old-time  competi- 
tion, and  by  jove!  we're  at  it  yet!  I 
don't  know  where  it  will  end." 

Later  I  was  speaking  to  a  receiver. 

"I  know  where  it  will  end,"  he  de- 
clared. 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"In  the  grandest  bankruptcy  you  ever 
saw.  But  after  that  will  come  up-to- 
date  and  solid  business.  The  merchants 
of  the  small  towns  throughout  this  West 
are  right  now  up  against  a  proposition 
that  will  break  hundreds  of  them.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  them  is  that  they 
were  Jacks-of -all-trade  who  jumped  into 
a  business  without  understanding  that 
business.  It  is  a  wonder  so  many  have 
succeeded.  Then  again,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  with  money 
that  should  have  gone  to  the  wholesalers 
or  to  otherwise  build  up  a  substantia] 
business." 

"But  the  customers  of  the  merchant," 
I  asked,  "how  much  are  they  to  blame 
for  the  merchant's  failure?" 

"A  good  deal,"  was  the  answer.  They 
too  have  been  stalling  with  their  credit- 
ors, investing  what  they  owed  him  in 
real-estate.  And  the  patronage  they 
have  given  him  has  not  been  loyal." 

Ranchers,  Homesteaders,  et  al :  This 
class  of  Westerners  had  no  particular 
complaint  to  offer  against  the  people 
of  the  country,  except  in  localities  where 
the  foreigner  is  too  much  in  evidence. 
The  Chinaman  in  British  Columbia  is 
too  successful  a  truck-gardener  to  suit 
his  Canadian  or  English  competitor,  and 
the  Galicians  of  the  prairie  provinces 
are  discouragingly  prosperous.  But  the 
foreigner  is  not  successful  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  rather 
ignored  as  yet. 

Usually  the  man  who  has  to  do  with 
Nature,  out  West,  is  the  best  supporter 
the  country  has,  notwithstanding  all  that 


has  been  said  against  the  climate;  and 
this  is  a  substantial  recommendation  for 
the  country.  The  most  loyal  Western 
Canadian  is  the  man  who  has  fought 
hard  and  forged  ahead  without  wildcat- 
ting  on  the  side;  he  knows  the  soil  and 
he  understands  the  climate  well  enough 
to  be  sure  each  year  of  a  certain  profit; 
he  will  tell  you  that  by  using  methods 
that  are  tried  and  true  he  can  make  twice 
the  money  on  the  prairie  that  he  could 
elsewhere,  and  be  sure  of  it  too. 

There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  many 
landowners  on  the  prairies  and  through 
the  mountains  who  claim  to  be  farmers, 
but  are  merely  real-estate  speculators. 
When  it  dawns  upon  them,  in  the  course 
of  slumps,  that  their  "stuff"  is  worth 
only  what  it  will  produce,  the  West  will 
know  a  happy  day. 

Real-Estate  Dealers:  "There  are  two 
classes  of  real-estate  dealers  out  here," 
said  a  Western  bank  manager  to  me, 
"the  wildcatter  and  the  legitimate  busi- 
nessman. The  latter  handles,  mostly, 
city  lots  and  rural  acres;  the  former 
specializes  in  rural  lots,  and  the  only 
acres  he  knows  are  wiseacres — these  he 
employs. 

"This  little  town  of  ours,  as  you  see, 
is  about  as  big  as  it  will  ever  be.  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  you  how  far  out  it  has 
been  subdivided.  And  you  just  ought  to 
see  the  correspondence  I  have.  There 
are  letters  in  my  file  from  as  far  east  as 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  asking  me  how 
many  manufactories  there  are  here  and 
if  we  have  a  Carnegie  library." 
"What  do  you  tell  them?"  I  asked. 
' '  The  truth, ' '  he  said.  "  I  'm  a  booster 
for  the  West,  but  not  for  sharks  who 
come  out  here  to  clean  up. ' ' 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  number 
of  wildcatters  who  have  walked  up  and 
down  the  earth  out  here?"  I  asked  him. 
"Some  were  thugs,  some  were  honest 
but  crazy,  many  of  them  made  a  few 
hundreds  by  chance  and  went  mad  on 
the  question  of  their  selling  ability,  and 
— oh,  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  pity  that 
widows  and  orphans  should  have  been 
fleeced  as  I  have  seen  them,  but  one  can 't 
sympathize  with  many  of  the  male  spec- 
ulators who  have  been  disappointed  in 
town  lots  on  the  prairie.  A  man,  par- 
ticularly, should  know  better  than  to  take 
an  agent 's  word  alone  for  anything.  You 
don't  find  them  peddling  their  blue- 
prints much  out  here;  we  are  all  wise. 
In  fact  I  think  the  entire  country  is 
growing  wise  in  this  matter,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  even  the  Government 
will  finally  bend  an  ear!" 

The  West  thinks  some  hard  things 
about  itself,  but  it  thinks  very  near  the 
truth;  it  is  only  when  the  truth  has 
wandered  far  from  home, — say  from  the' 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  or  from  Saska- 
toon to  Toronto,  that  it  gets  entirely 
lost,  or  so  mixed  with  exaggeration  that 
it  is  worse  than  a  lie. 
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A  Story  of  a  Search  in  Ireland  for  Hidden  Spanish  Treasure  Where 
the  Quaintest  of  Humor  Pervades  a  Pleasing  Romance 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MOY  BAY  is  full  of 
islands,  inhabited  and  un- 
inhabited, and  has  many 
smaller  bays  leading  from 
its  main  waters  far  in- 
land. If  it  were  anywhere 
but  in  Connacht  it  would 
be  the  haunt  of  yachts- 
men. Being  where  it  is,  a 
pleasure  boat  rarely  sails 
on  it.  At  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  bay  stands 
the  town  of  Ballymoy.  It 
is  rich,  like  most  West  of 
Ireland  towns,  in  public- 
houses  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  is  rich  in 
nothing  else.  Westwards, 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
runs  the  road  which  con- 
nects the  town  with  the 
farmhouses  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  at  last  with 
the  poverty-stricken  vil- 
lages which  are  scattered 
over  the  great  bog.  On 
this  road  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  traffic.  Country 
carts,  droves  of  cattle,  don- 
keys laden  with  panniers 
of  turf  and  Major  Kent's 
smart  dogcart  come  into  the 
town  along  it  on  market 
days  and  fair  days.  There- 
fore during  nine-tenths  of 
the  year  it  is  extremely 
muddy.  When  it  is  not 
muddy  the  dust  blows  in 
great  clouds  over  it,  to  the 
discomfort  of  wayfarers 
who  are  accustomed  to  wet 
feet  and  mud-clogged  boots, 
but  hate  to  feel  limestone  grit  between 
their  teeth  and  in  their  eyes. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  John  Meldon  bicycled 
along  this  road  one  afternoon  near  the 
end  of  May.  The  day  was  very  hot  and 
the  little  wind  there  was  blew  against 
him  as  he  rode.  The  dust  had  powdered 
his  black  clothes  till  they  looked  grey, 
and  lay  thick  in  the  creases  of  his  trous- 
ers, which  were  bound  round  his  ankles 
by  thin  steel  clasps.  He  rode  rapidly 
and  was  most  uncomfortably  hot.  His 
hands  were  red  and  moist.  Every  now 
and  then  a  drop  of  sweat  gathered  beside 
his  nose,  trickled  down  and  lodged  among 
the  hairs  of  his  thick  red  moustache.  A 
soft  felt  hat,  grey  with  dust  like  his 
clothes,  was  pushed  back  from  his  glis- 
tening forehead. 


Editor's  Note. — "Spanish  Gold"  is  the  name  of 
our  new  serial  for  which  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  Canadian  rights.  This  popular  novel 
has  had  a  most  wonderful  sale  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  London  book  stalls  the  author's  books  are 
now  being  run  in  extra  cheap  editions  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  them.  The  manager  of  a  leading 
news-stand  in  the  West  end  of  London  informed  us 
in  September  that  this  was  his  greatest  seller. 

A  play  based  on  the  author's  other  popular  book, 
"General  John  Regan,"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  amusing  that  has  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Lon- 
don this  year.  One  of  Canada's  leading  financiers 
who  went  to  the  play  recently,  told  us  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  laughable  things  he  had  ever  heard. 

"Spanish  Gold"  is  even  more  laughable  than 
"General  John  Regan-  The  delightful  humor  set 
in  the  simple  yet  dignified  diction  of  the  author  will 
appeal  to  every  reader  of  Farmer's  Magazine.  It  is 
the  wittiest  book  that  has  appeared  since  Mark 
Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad"  was  given  to  the  public. 

Unlike  many  books  the  chapters  in  this  one  make 
almost  complete  stories  in  themselves.  This  is  to  the 
serial  reader  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  it.  Can- 
adian readers  will  have,  therefore,  an  opportunity 
of  getting  acquainted  with  this  most  popular  and  de- 
lightful of  authors.  George  A.  Birmingham  is  none 
other  than  the  Rev.  Canon  Hannay,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  whose  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er is  an  enviable  one.  He  is  particularly  popular 
among  the  Ulster  people.  In  this  issue  we  have  given 
our  readers  a  generous  instalment  and  the  story  will 
be  continued  through  the  next  half  dozen  issues. 


There  was  no  reason  why  Mr.  Meldon, 
curate  of  Ballymoy,  should  have  ridden 
fast  on  such  a  day.  He  was  out  upon  no 
desperate  enterprise,  rode  no  race 
against  death  or  misfortune,  would  win 
no  bet  by  arriving  anywhere  at  any 
specified  time.  His  day's  work,  not  a 
very  arduous  one — for  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  are  few  in  Ballymoy 
— was  done.  He  might  have  ridden  slow- 
ly if  he  liked,  might  have  walked,  need 
not  have  travelled  the  road  at  all  unless 
he  chose.  The  afternoon  and  evening 
were  before  him,  and  he  proposed  to 
spend  them  with  Major  Kent  at  Ports- 
mouth Lodge.  It  made  no  difference 
when   he   arrived   there.     Four   o'clock, 


five  o  'clock,  six  o  'clock,  any 
hour  up  to  seven  o'clock, 
when  he  dined,  would  be 
the  same  to  Major  Kent, 
who  was  one  of  those  for- 
tunate gentlemen  who  have 
nothing  particular  to  do  in 
life.  Mr.  Meldon  rode  fast 
and  got  hot,  when  he  might 
have  ridden  slowly  and 
been  no  more  than  warm, 
because  he  was  a  young 
man  of  great  energy  and 
liked  going  as  quickly  as  he 
could  on  all  occasions. 

"I  hope,"  he  murmured, 
conscious  of  his  heat  while 
he  enjoyed  increasing  it, 
"that  old  Kent  will  give 
me  a  proper  drink  when  I 
arrive.  I  could  do  nicely 
this  minute  with  a  lemon 
squash." 

Another  man,  while  dwel- 
ling with  pleasure  on  the 
expectation  of  a  drink, 
would  have  also  wished  for 
a  wash  and  the  use  of  a 
clothes  brush.  The  ideal 
curate,  the  "dilettante,  de- 
licate-handed priest"  of 
Tennyson's  poems,  the  be- 
loved of  ladies  in  English 
country  towns,  would  have 
wished  first  to  be  clean  and 
then  desired  some  mild  re- 
freshment —  tea,  perhaps, 
served  in  an  old  china  cup, 
But  Mr.  Meldon  was  no 
such  curate,  Indeed,  those 
who  knew  him  well  wonder- 
ed at  his  being  a  curate  at 
all.  He  was  more  at  ease  in  a  smoking- 
room  than  a  drawing-room,  and  prefer- 
red a  gun  to  a  Sunday-school  roll-book. 
He  cared  little  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  considered  that  he  paid 
sufficient  respect  to  the  virtue  of 
cleanliness  if  he  washed  every  morn- 
ing. He  was  physically  strong, 
played  most  games  well,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  athlete  in  college,  smok- 
ed black  tobacco,  and  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  Also,  though  no  one  ever  gave 
him  credit  for  being  studious,  he  read  a 
great  many  books. 

"A  dash  of  whiskey,"  he  murmured 
again,  "would  improve  that  lemon 
squash.  To  do  the  Major  justice,  he's 
free  with  his  drinks.  A  fellow  has  to  be 
careful   of  himself  with   that  old  boy." 
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A  dogcart  approached  him,  driven  to- 
wards Ballymoy.  The  driver  was  a  stout, 
fair  man.  Beside  him,  wrapped  in  a 
shabby,  fur-lined  coat,  sat  a  thin,  sallow 
youth. 

"Hullo,  Doyle,"  shouted  Meldon, 
"what  brings  you  out  here?" 

He  dismounted  from  his  bicycle  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He 
recognized  that  the  sallow  youth  in  the 
fur  coat  was  a  stranger  in  Ballymoy. 
Meldon  wanted  to  find  out  something 
about  him — all  about  him  if  possible. 
Ballymoy  is  situated  in  a  district  not 
frequented     by     tourists.  Therefore 

strangers  are  rare  and  objects  of  great 
curiosity  to  the  regular  inhabitants. 
There  are,  broadly  speaking,  just  two 
classes  of  strangers  to  be  met  in  West 
of  Ireland  towns  which  lie  off  the  tourist 
track.  There  are  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Government,  the  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, and  inspectors  of  our  various 
benevolent  boards;  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  tour,  and  journalists  despatched 
by  editors  to  report  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, who  are  regarded  by  the  people  of 
Ballymoy  as  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  Government,  a  sort  of  camp  follow- 
ers. This  class  of  strangers  is  only  mod- 
erately interesting.  In  Connacht  we 
are  getting  quite  familiar  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  familiarity  breeds,  if  not 
actual  contempt,  at  all  events  a  lack  of 
curiosity.  The  second  class  consists  of 
men  who  have  come  to  grief  somewhere 
else,  through  wine,  women,  or  one  of  the 
other  usual  causes  of  disgrace,  and  are 
seeking  seclusion  till  the  memory  of  their 
misdeeds  has  faded  from  the  minds  of 
relatives  and  friends.  Respectable  rela- 
tives and  friends,  English  for  the  most 
part,  have  apparently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pastures  of  the  West  of 
Ireland  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  black 
sheep.  This  class  is  smaller  than  the 
other,  but  much  more  interesting.  The 
stories  of  the  exile's  misdeeds,  when  we 
get  to  know  them,  as  we  always  do  in 
the  end,  are  frequently  most  diverting. 

Meldon  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Doyle's  companion  belonged  to  the 
class  of  scandalous  livers.  He  had  not 
the  look  of  benevolent  intelligence  which 
is  always  to  be  found  on  the  faces  of 
men  connected  with  the  Government, 
and  he  wore  a  fur  coat,  whereas  officials, 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  journalists 
always  wear  brown  tweed  suits  and  dis- 
dain luxurious  overcoats  when  they 
wander  in  wild  places.  Besides,  Mr. 
Doyle,  the  owner  of  the  principal  inn  in 
Ballymoy,  was  likely  to  have  a  stranger 
of  the  second  class  under  his  care,  while 
anyone  connected  with  the  Government 
would  prefer  to  go  round  the  country 
with  a  priest  or  a  policeman.  Meldon 
wondered  whether  it  was  love,  or  debt, 
or  whisky,  which  had  brought  this  prodi- 
gal to  Ballymoy. 

Mr.  Doyle  pulled  up  his  horse  and 
greeted  the   curate. 

"Good-evening  to  you,  Mr.  Meldon. 
A  warm  evening  for  the  end  of  May. 
I'd  rather  be  driving,  than  riding  that 
machine  of  yours  to-day.  On  your  way 
to  see  the  Major,  eh?     You'll  find  him 


at  home.  We've  just  been  out  at  his 
place." 

"Oh,  have  you?  Wanting  to  buy  the 
chestnut  filly?  Take  my  advice  and 
don't  do  it.  She  wouldn't  suit  your 
work  at  all.  She's  cut  out  for  a  polo 
pony,  that  one.  You're  too  fat  to  start 
polo,  Doyle.  It  wouldn't  agree  with  you 
at  your  time  of  life.  You  may  take  my 
word  for  that." 

Doyle  grinned. 

"It  wasn't  the  filly  I  was  after.  The 
fact  is  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Lang- 
ley " 

"Langton,"  said  the  stranger. 

"That  this  gentleman,"  said  Doyle, 
avoiding  a  second  attempt  at  the  name, 
"wants  to  hire  a  yacht,  and  I  thought 
the  Major  might  let  him  have  the  Spin- 
drift. She's  the  best  boat  about  these 
parts,  though  there's  others,  of  course — 
plenty  of  others." 

"I  have  one  myself,"  said  Meldon. 

"You  have,"  said  Doyle,  "and  I  was 
intending  to  take  the  gentleman  round 
to  your  place  this  evening.  Your  boat 
would  just  suit  him." 

"What  sort  of  a  boat  does  he  want?" 
said  Meldon. 

"I'm  looking  out  for  a  small  yacht," 
said  Langton.  "anything  from  ten  tons 
down  to  five  would  do.  I  and  a  friend 
intend  to  take  a  little  cruise  together, 
and  we  want  something  that  we  can 
work    without   professional   assistance." 

"The  Major  didn't  see  his  way  to 
hiring  his,"  said  Doyle. 

Meldon  eyed  the  stranger  and  thought 
that  the  Major  was  quite  right  in  refus- 
ing to  trust  the  smart,  well  found  Spin- 
drift to  Mr.  Langton.  The  man  didn't 
look  as  if  he  ought  to  go  to  sea  without 
professional  assistance.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  might  make  a  wreck  of  a 
boat  through  incapacity  to  manage  her. 
Meldon 's  own  boat  was  neither  smart 
nor  well  found.  He  had  got  her  cheap 
because  her  hull  was  rotten  and  most  of 
her  rigging  untrustworthy.  It  was  one 
thing  to  hire  the  trim  Spindrift  to  a 
chance  stranger,  who  might  knock  the 
bottom  out  of  her  or  ruin  her  sails;  it 
was  quite  a  different  tiling  to  bargain  for 
the  use  of  his  own  Aureole,  which  no 
amount  of  battering  could  make  much 
worse  than  she  was.  Like  everyone  else 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  cleric  or  layman, 
Meldon  had  a  keen  taste  for  making 
money  out  of  a  stranger.  He  looked  at 
Langton  and  hoped  that  it  was  love  or 
whisky,  not  debt,  which  had  driven  him 
to  Ballymoy. 

"There's  more  boats  in  the  country 
than  the  Major's,"  he  said. 

"That's  what  I'm  just  after  telling  the 
gentlemen,"  said  Doyle,  "there's 
yours. ' ' 

"I'm  wanting  her  for  my  own  use." 

"She's  a  good  boat,"  said  Doyle. 

"I  must  be  getting  along,"  said  Mel- 
don. "Good-evening  to  you,  Doyle. 
Good-evening,  Mr.  Langton." 

"You  wouldn't  be  wanting  to  hire 
her?"  said  Doyle,  unimpressed  by  the 
curate's  farewell.  "It's  not  often  you 
take  her  out." 

"How  long  would  vour  friend  require 
her  for?" 


"One  month,"  said  Langton.  "My 
friend  and  1  want  to  have  a  cruise  on 
your  charming  coast,  to  take  a  pleasure 
trip.  To  find  repose  from  the  tumult  of 
the  world  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic." 

Doyle  winked  at  the  curate.  Meldon, 
reflecting  that  a  man  who  talked  in  such 
a  way  in  broad  daylight  must  be  a  fool 
about  money,  determined  to  hire  the 
Aureole  to  the  stranger. 

"I  can't  wait  now,"  he  said,  "but  I'll 
call  round  at  your  place  to-night,  Doyle. 
Don't  go  to  bed  till  I  come.  We'll  talk 
the  matter  over." 

He  mounted  his  bicycle  and  rode  to- 
wards Portsmouth  Lodge. 

Kent  is  an  English  name.  The  travel- 
ler meets  it  in  Connacht  with  surprise; 
perhaps  if  he  is  an  amateur  of  local 
color,  with  disgust.  An  inhabitant  of 
Mayo  or  Galway  ought  to  have  a  name 
beginning  with  0',  a  name  with  several 
apparently  unnecessary  letters  in  it.  He 
has  no  business  to  sign  himself  John 
Kent.  Still  less  has  a  house  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  any  right  to  a  name  like  Ports- 
mouth Lodge.  It  raises  thoughts  of 
merry  England,  of  the  concreted  parade 
of  some  naval  town.  It  is  incongruous. 
It  meets  the  sentimental  traveller,  who 
expects  the  Celtic  glamour,  Tir-na-noge, 
and  fairy  lore,  like  a  slap  in  the  face. 
Yet  it  never  occurred  to  the  Major  to 
alter  one  name  or  the  other.  He  was 
born  too  early  to  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  Gaelic  revival,  and  never  felt  the 
slightest  inclination  to  write  himself 
Seaghan  Ceannt,  or  to  translate  his 
address  into  Beal  an  Chuain.  He  had  in- 
herited both  names  from  his  grandfather, 
an  English  sailor,  the  first  of  his  family 
to  settle  in  Ireland. 

The  Major  himself  had  served  for 
many  consecutive  years  in  a  line  regi- 
ment. The  drill,  to  which  he  took  natur- 
ally, being  the  kind  of  man  who  enjoys 
drill,  had  straightened  his  back,  and  it 
continued  to  be  straight  long  after  his 
retirement  from  military  life.  The  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  smartness  of  attire  which 
prevails  among  men  holding  His  Majes- 
ty's commission  remained  with  Major 
Kent  and  distinguished  him  among  the 
small  landholders  and  professional  men 
of  the  Ballymoy  district.  They  preferred 
comfort  to  neatness.  Major  Kent,  at 
great  sacrifice  of  leisure,  creased  his 
trousers  and  dressed  for  dinner  every 
night.  He  had  a  taste  for  discipline 
which  he  carried  into  the  management  of 
his  small  estate  and  into  the  business  of 
the  petty  sessions  court.  He  annoyed 
both  his  tenants  and  his  neighbors  by 
his  fads,  but  was  a  popular  man  because 
of  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart.  He 
was  an  excellent  shot,  a  good  amateur 
yachtsman,  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
funds  of  the  church,  and  a  bachelor.  He 
had  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Rev. 
Joseph  John  Meldon  in  spite  of  the  cur- 
ate's free-and-easy  manners,  habitual  un- 
punctuality,  and  incurable  untidiness.  It 
is  said  that  men  are  attracted  to  those 
who  differ  from  them,  that  like  does  not 
readily  mate  with  like.  If  this  is  a  law 
of  nature,  the  friendship  between  Major 
Kent  and  the  curate  formed  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  its  working. 
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Meldon  entered  the  dining-room  of 
Portsmouth  Lodge  and  found  the  Major 
at  the  writing-table  with  a  pile  of  papers 
and  parchments  beside  him.  Papers  of 
any  kind,  except  the  Times,  which  the 
Major  read  regularly,  were  rare  in  Ports- 
mouth Lodge.  To  see  his  friend  occu- 
pied with  what  looked  like  legal  docu- 
ments was  unprecedented  in  Meldon 's 
experience.  He  stood  amazed  at  the 
sight.     The  Major  looked  up. 

"Who  the  devil's  disturbing  me  now? 
Oh,  it's  you,  J.  J.  I  beg  your  reverence's 
pardon  for  swearing,  but  this  is  the 
fourth  time  I've  been  interrupted  this 
afternoon  already.  First  there  was 
James  Fintan,  the  publican  from  Bally- 
glunin,  wanting  an  occasional  licence  for 
the  day  of  the  races,  the  old  reprobate. 
He'll  poison  half  the  county  with  the 
stuff  he  sells  as  whisky  in  those  tents  of 
his.  Then  nothing  would  do  the  chestnut 
filly  but  to  cut  her  near  hind  leg  on  the 
barbed  wire,  and  she  had  to  be  seen  to. 
Then  Jemmy  Doyle  came  over  with  some 
stranger  who  wanted  to  hire  the  Spin- 
drift. As  if  I'd  lend  my  boat  to  a  man 
I've  never  set  eyes  on  before — a  fellow 
in  a  fur  coat,  who  most  likely  knows  no 
more  about  sailing  than  I  do  about  mid- 
wifery. And  now  it's  you,  J.  J.  But 
sit  down  and  light  your  pipe.  I  suppose 
you  want  a  drink.  There's  whiskey  and 
a  syphon  of  soda  on  the  sideboard." 

"I  want  a  lemon,"  said  the  curate, 
"and  a  big  tumbler." 

"Well,  then,  you'll  have  to  ring  the 
bell.  The  housekeeper  will  get  them  for 
you.  When  you've  settled  yourself  you 
may  as  well  give  me  a  hand  with  the  job 
I'm  at." 

"I'll  go  to  the  kitchen  and  get  what  I 
want,"  said  Meldon.  "That'll  be 
quicker  and  easier  than  ringing  bells." 

He  secured  his  lemon  and  concocted  for 
himself  the  drink  he  desired.  With  the 
tumbler  on  the  floor  beside  him,  he 
stretched  himself  in  a  deep  chair  and  lit 
his  pipe. 

"Now,  Major,"  he  said,  "I'm  ready. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Can  you  read  Latin  and  Greek?" 
said  the  Major. 

"Of  course  I  can.  I'm  a  B.A.  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  and  that  means  that 
I've  read  a  heap  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
my  day.  At  the  same  time,  Major,  I 
warn  you  fairly,  that  if  you  want  me  to 
sit  here  translating  Plato  or  Aristotle  to 
you  all  the  evening,  I'm  not  on.  The 
weather's  too  hot." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  said 
the  Major.  "Who  wants  you  to  trans- 
late Plato?  When  I  asked  if  you  could 
read  Latin  and  Greek  what  I  meant  was, 
can  you  read  lawyer's  English?" 

"Oh,  you  meant  that,  did  you?  Well, 
I  can  read  lawyer's  English  or  any  other 
kind  of  English  for  that  matter.  I  tell 
you,  Major,  a  man  who  has  been  through 
the  Divinity  School  of  T.C.D.  and  read 
Pearson  on  the  Creed  isn't  likely  to  be 
beaten  by  anything  a  lawyer  could  write. 
What's  vour  difficulty?" 

"Old  Sir  Giles  Buckley's  dead,"  said 
the  Major. 

"I  know  that.  The  rector's  in  a  fine 
fizz  over  losing  his  subscription  to  the 
church.     The  old  boy  hasn't  been   near 


the  place  this  twenty  years,  but  he  paid 
up  like  a  man.  Now  the  property  has 
gone  to  a  nephew,  who  means  to  sell  it, 
I  hear,  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  who  does- 
n't care  a  rap  about  the  church.  By  the 
way,  isn't  there  a  son  somewhere?" 

"There  is.  A  bad  lot — and  always 
was  a  bad  lot.  Cards,  women,  horses, 
and  the  devil.  The  Lord  alone  knows 
where  he  is-  now.  He  got  the  baronetcy, 
of  course,  and  the  house  and  demesne, 
which  were  entailed.  But  that's  all.  Old 
Sir  Giles  didn't  leave  him  a  penny  nor 
an  acre  more  than  he  could  help.  But 
that's  no  affair  of  mine.  The  point  for 
me  is  this.  My  grandfather  got  the  land 
I  hold  now  from  old  Sir  Giles'  father. 
He  got  it  for  services  rendered  in '98, 
when  the  French  landed  at  Killala.  He 
was  a  sailor,  a  naval  man " 

"I  know,"  said  Meldon.  "  'Hearts  of 
oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  oak  are  our 
men,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"The  Sir  Giles  of  that  day  got  into  a 
panic  when  the  French  landed.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  wasn't  particularly  popu- 
lar in  the  county,  and  he  didn't  feel  quite 
sure  what  the  people  might  do  to  him." 

' '  They  might  have  done  several  things. 
They  might,  for  instance,  have  hanged 
him." 

"So  he  seemed  to  think.  Well,  my 
grandfather  took  him  off  in  his  sloop, 
which  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  bay  at 
the  time,  and  kept  him  safe  till  the  busi- 
ness was  over.  In  return  he  get  the  land 
out  of  old  Buckley,  and  here  we  are, 
father  and  son,  three  generations  of  us, 
ever  since,  the  Kents  of  Portsmouth 
Lodge.  Now  that  this  new  man  is  going 
to  sell  the  estate,  the  question  comes  up 
what  kind  of  title  have  I?" 

"That'll  be  all  right,"  said  Meldon. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  the  matter.  I'll 
see  you  through.  Just  you  hand  me  over 
those  papers.  You  trot  off  and  do  any- 
thing you  think  you  have  to  do  before 
dinner.  I'll  get  the  meaning  out  of  the 
papers  for  you  and  have  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  case  ready  when  you  get 
back.  Give  me  the  whole  bundle.  There's 
a  little  brown  book  left  on  your  desk. 
Hand  it  over  with  the  rest." 

"It's  of  no  importance." 

"Is  it  private?  No?  Then  pass  it  over. 
What  you  think  of  no  importance  is'  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  be  the  vital  document. 
It's  always  the  papers  that  seem  unim- 
portant to  the  mere  amateur  which  turn 
out  to  contain  the  clue  in  these  cases  of 
disputed  inheritance,  and  so  forth.  You 
don't  read  many  novels,  I  know.  Major, 
but  you  must  have  noticed  that  fact." 

"But  this  little  book  is  nothing  but  an 
old  diary  of  my  grandfather's." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Meldon.  "That's 
just  the  sort  of  thing  I  want  to  get  at. 
Now  do  you  be  off  and  leave  me  in 
peace." 

"I'll  go  down  and  have  a  look  at  the 
Spindrift,"  said  the  Major.  "I'm  hav- 
ing her  overhauled  and  fitted  out  for  a 
cruise.  What  do  you  say,  J.  J.?  Will 
you  come  with  me  for  a  week?  We 
might  go  off  to  Inishgowlan  and  shoot 
seals." 

"Are  there  seals  on  Inishjrowlnn?" 

"There  are,  I  believe.  When  do  you 
get  your  holiday?" 


"June,"  said  Meldon.  "The  rector's 
taking  July  and  a  bit  of  August.  I 
don't  care  to  put  off  till  beptember.  But 
I  can't  go  with  you.  I  "in  booked.  I 
promised  to  spend  a  week  with  my 
governor  and  the  rest  of  the  time  with 
my  little  girl  in  Rathmines. " 

"Bother  your  little  girl." 

"You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  saw 
her.  She's  a  remarkably  nice  little  girl, 
nicer  han  any  you've  ever  seen.    I  have 

her  photo  here "    He  put  his  hand 

into  his  breast  pocket. 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Major.  "You've 
shown  me  her  photo  before." 

"This  is  a  different  photo.  It's  a  new 
one,  done  by  a  first-rate  man.  Look 
here." 

"Keep  it  till  after  dinner.  I  must  be 
off  to  take  a  look  at  the  Spindrift." 

"Very  well  then,  go.  But  you  may 
whistle  for  the  photo  after  dinner.  I 
won't  show  it  to  you.  No  man  shall  say 
1  rammed  my  little  girl  down  his  throat. 
You  may  be  a  callous  old  mysogynist, 
Major " 

"A  what?  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use 
that  sort  of  language  out  of  the  pulpit, 
J.  J." 

"A  mysogynist.  It  means  a  sort  of 
curmudgeon  who  doesn't  care  to  look  at 
the  photo  of  a  pretty  girl  when  he  gets 
the  chance." 

"A  mysogynist  shows  some  sense 
then,"  chuckled  the  Major. 

' '  You  may  think  so ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
a  mysogynist  is  the  exact  opposite  kind 
of  man  to  what  Solomon  was,  and  he  is 
generally  given  credit  for  not  being  quite 
a  fool."* 

CHAPTER  II. 

MAJOR  KENT  returned  at  half-past  six 
o'clock,  well  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  the  Spindrift.  He  found  Meldon  ab- 
sorbed in  the  little  brown  book,  the  diary 
of  the  Kent  who  was  a  sea  captain  and 
flourished  in  1798. 

"Have  you  worked  through  the 
papers?"  asked  the  Major. 

"Haven't  looked  at  one  of  them," 
said  Meldon,  "and  don't  mean  to.  I've 
got  something  here  worth  Portsmouth 
Lodge  and  your  whole  footy  little  proper- 
ty along  with  it." 

"I  don't  believe  you." 

"Very  well,  then,  don't.  Be  an  in- 
credulous Jew,  if  you  like.  But  I  can 
tell  you  you'll  open  your  eyes  when  you 
hear  what  I've  found." 

"Hurry  up,  then,  and  tell  me.  It's 
time  for  me  to  go  and  dress  for  dinner." 

"Go  on.  Get  into  your  starched  shirt 
and  your  silk-lined  coat.  After  dinner 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Wouldn't  vou  like  a  wash  yourself, 
J.  J.?" 

"No,"  said  the  curate,  "I'm  a  busy 
man.  I  can't  spend  hours  and  hours 
every  day  washing  and  dressing  myself. 
I've  something  else  to  do.  At  present 
I  have  to  run  through  this  log  of  your 
grandfather's  again  and  copy  out  a  few 
cf  the  most  important  bits." 

Major  Kent  dressed  quietly.  He  dined 
with  a  srood  appetite  and  without  hurry. 
Meldon  seemed  excited  and  eager  to.  get 
dinner  over.     Contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
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torn,  he  ate  very  little.  He  kept  the  old 
diary  beside  his  plate,  and  every  now 
and  then  stroked  it  affectionately. 

At  last  the  meal  came  to  an  end.  The 
servant,  after  leaving  coffee  on  the  table, 
finally  withdrew.  Major  Kent  lit  a  pipe 
and  lay  back  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
Meldon  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
chimneypiece. 

"I'm  coming  with  you  on  your  cruise 
to  Inishgowlan,"   he  said. 

"What  about  your  poor  old  governor 
and  the  little  girl  in  Rathmines?" 

"Never  you  mind  about  them.  When 
I've  explained  things  to  you  a  bit  you'll 
see  that  it'll  be  a  jolly  sight  better  both 
for  my  governor  and  for  my  little  girl  if 
I  go  with  you." 

"You  mean  to  shoot  seals  and  to  make 
muffs  out  of  their  skins  for  the  little 
girl." 

"No,  I  don't.  I  know  well  enough  that 
the  seals  off  this  coast  don't  have  the 
proper  sort  of  skins  for  muffs.  I  mean 
to  go  to  Inishgowlan  and  bring  back  a 
whole  pot  of  money,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds.  I'll  rig  my  little 
girl  out  in  proper  furs  when  I  get  back. 
She  shall  have  silk  dresses  and  real  lace 
and  a  motor-car,  and  I'll  drive  her  up 
and  down  Grafton  Street  and  buy  her 
any  mortal  thing  she  chooses.  I'll  take 
my  pocr  old  governor  out  of  taat  beastly 
dispensary,  where  he's  slaving  away  doc- 
toring people  who  neither  pay  nor  say 
'Thank  you.'  I'll  set  him  up  in  a  jolly 
little  house  down  near  Kingstown  with 
a  couple  of  daily  papers,  a  bottle  of  good 
whiskey,  and  as  much  tobacco  as  he  cares 
to  smoke.  I'll  give  the  rector  a  couple 
of  hundred  or  so  for  the  church,  and 
make  his  mind  easy  about  the  loss  of 
Sir  Giles'  subscription.     I'll " 

"Perhaps  you'll  tell  me,"  said  the 
Major,  "where  this  enormous  fortune  is 
to  come  from." 

"Out  of  Inishgowlan." 

"Oh!  out  of  Inishgowlan.  I  see.  But 
how?" 

"Look  here,  Major.  Your  grand- 
father went  to  that  Island  in  1798  with 
Sir  Giles  and  Lady  Buckley.  He  anchor- 
ed his  sloop  in  the  bay,  and,  naturally, 
as  they  were  there  nearly  six  weeks, 
they  occasionally  went  on  shore." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did." 

"Very  well.  The  people  of  Inish- 
gowlan in  those  days  talked  nothing  but 
Irish,  and  so  naturally  your  grandfather 
and  Sir  Giles  couldn  't  understand  them. 
But  Lady  Buckley  could." 

"I  know  what  you're  at  now,"  said 
the  Major.  "I've  read  that  diary  or  log 
or  whatever  the  old  man  called  it.  You've 
got  a  hold  of  that  cock-and-bull  story 
about  the  Spanish  Armada  shipwreck 
and  the  lost  treasure." 

"Do  you  mean  to  deny,"  said  Meldon, 
"that  a  Spanish  ship  was  wrecked  on 
Inishgowlan?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  daresay  there  was  one 
wrecked  there.  That  Armada  seems  to 
have  piled  up  ships  all  round  this  coast. 
My  grandfather  brought  back  an  old 
iron  chest  from  Inishgowlan  which  is  in 
the  house  this  minute.  I  always  heard  it 
was  an  Armada  chest." 

"So  far,  so  good.    You  give  in  to  the 


shipwreck.  Now  it  appears  that  Lady 
Buckley  didn't  say  a  word  to  her  hus- 
band or  your  grandfather  at  the  time 
about  what  she  heard  from  the  island 
people.  But  when  she  came  home  she 
told  them  a  long  story.  All  the  people 
believed  then  that  there  was  a  pile  of 
gold  hidden  somewhere  on  the  island. 
They  said  that  the  Spanish  captain  left 
the  island  with  the  remains  of  his  crew 
in  two  of  their  curraghs,  or  rather  their 
great-grandfather's  curraghs,  and  didn't, 
in  fact  couldn't,  take  anything  with  him 
except  some  papers  and  arms.  That's 
the  story  Lady  Buckley  heard." 

"I  don't  think  much  of  it,"  said  the 
Major.  "I  don't  see  where  the  treasure 
comes  in." 

"Well,  you  must  be  uncommonly 
thick-headed  if  you  don't.  If  the  Span- 
ish captain  didn't  carry  off  the  treasure, 
he  must  have  left  it  on  the  island.  You 
follow  that  reasoning,  I  suppose?" 

"I  do,  of  course,  but " 

"Well,  if  the  treasure  had  been  found 
anytime  between  the  shipwreck  and 
1798  the  people  would  have  known  about 
it,  wouldn't  they?  And  they  wouldn't 
have  told  Lady  Buckley  it  was  still  on  the 
island.  Therefore  the  treasure  was  still 
there  in  1798.     See?" 

"But " 

"Wait  a  moment.  If  the  treasure  was 
discovered  since  1798  we'd  have  heard  of 
it.  Those  Inishgowlan  men  come  in  here 
to  Ballymoy  to  do  their  marketing.  Now 
suppose  they'd  taken  to  offering  the 
shopkeepers  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
Spanish  gold  coins  any  time  during  the 
last  century,  do  you  suppose  we  should- 
n't have  heard  of  it?  Why,  man,  the 
whole  country  would  be  full  of  stories  of 
their  find.  But  nobody  in  this  neighbor- 
hood has  ever  so  much  as  seen  a  Spanish 
coin,  therefore  the  Inishgowlan  people 
can't  have  found  the  treasure.  Therefore 
it's  on  the  island  still." 

Meldon  paused  triumphantly.  His 
chain  of  reasoning  was  complete. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  Major, 
"supposing  there  ever  was  any  treasure 
to  find." 

My  dear  Major,  do  try  to  be  sensible. 
Further  on  in  the  log-book,  which  you 
say  you've  read,  I  find  that  old  Sir  Giles 
and  your  grandfather,  having  heard 
Lady  Buckley's  story,  made  another  ex- 
pedition to  the  island  to  look  for  the 
treasure. ' ' 

"They  did,  and  brought  back  the  old 
iron  chest  that's  in  my  bedroom  this 
minute." 

"Now  I  ask  you,"  said  Meldon,  "were 
your  grandfather  and  old  Sir  Giles  the 
kind  of  men  to  go  off  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  after  treasure  which  didn't  exist? 
They  weren't  that  kind  of  men  at  all, 
either  of  them.  They  were  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  men  who  thought  things  out  care- 
fully before  they  acted.  If  they  had  a 
fault,  it  was  that  they  were  a  bit  too 
keen  about  money." 

"How  do  you  know  all  that?" 

"It  stands  to  common  sense,"  said 
Meldon.  "People  who  keep  their  prop- 
erty safe,  as  the  Buckley's  did,  all 
through  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ire- 
land, must  have  been  pretty  sharp  busi- 
ness men.  Besides,  I  always  heard  that 


the  first  Buckley  came  over  from  Scot- 
land. And  the  Scots,  as  we  all  know, 
don't  waste  their  time  fooling  after 
treasure  which  doesn't  exist.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  Major,  that  those 
two  old  gentlemen  knew  what  they  were 
about." 

"They  didn't  find  it." 

"No,  they  didn't.  That's  where  we 
come  in.  If  they'd  found  it,  it  wouldn't 
be  there  for  us,  would  it?" 

"I  don't  see  that  you've  proved  yet 
that  there  was  any  treasure  to  find.  The 
ship,  supposing  there  was  a  ship  wreck- 
ed there,  mightn't  have  had  treasure  in 
her." 

"That's  where  your  want  of  a  proper 
education  tells  against  you,  Major.  If 
you'd  read  history  you'd  know  that  all 
those  Spanish  ships  were  full  of  treasure. 
Take  Kingsley's  'Westward  Ho!'  for 
instance.  You  may  have  read  that  per- 
haps. ' ' 

"That's  only  a  novel." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  quoting  novels  to 
you  when  you've  read  nothing  else,  and 
very  few  of  them.  If  you'd  read  other 
books  I'd  refer  you  to  them.  But 
'Westward  Ho!'  will  show  you  that  the 
Spaniards  never  went  to  sea  without  a 
good  supply  of  gold  in  the  holds  of  their 
ships,  besides  silver  cups  and  any 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  robes,  copes, 
and  mitres  and  things,  simply  studded 
with  gems.  That's  the  kind  of  men  the 
Spaniards  were." 

"I  suppose  you  think  you're  going  to 
find  all  this  wonderful  treasure  your- 
self." 

"Of  course  I  am.  It  only  wants  a 
little  intelligence." 

"You  said  just  now  that  old  Sir  Giles 
and  my  grandfather  were  intelligent 
men,  and  they  didn't  find  it." 

"They  hadn't  the  advantages  we 
have  now,"  said  Meldon.  "I  don't  deny 
their  intelligence,  but  they  didn't  know, 
they  couldn't  know,  how  to  go  about  the 
business.  The  discovery  of  buried  treas- 
ure hadn't  become  an  exact  science  in 
their  time.  Edgar  Allen  Poe  hadn't 
written  his  sories.  The  art  of  the  detec- 
tive hadn't  been  developed.  They 
hadn't  so  much  as  heard  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  They  had  about  as  much  chance 
of  finding  that  treasure  as  Galileo  with 
his  old-fashioned  telescope  had  of  dis- 
covering a  disease  germ.  Now  we  are  in 
quite  a  different  position.  We  start  with 
all  the  methods  of  highly-trained  intel- 
lects ready  to  our  hand,  so  to  speak. 
There's  only  one  thing  I'm  sorry  for, 
and  that  is  that  there  isn't  a  crypto- 
gram. I'm  particularly  good  at  crypto- 
grams." 

"How  do  you  mean  to  start?" 

"It  would  have  been  easier,"  said 
Meldon,  "if  there  had  been  a  crypto- 
gram. However,  there  isn't.  Or,  if  there 
is,  we  haven't  got  it.  As  it  is,  we've  got 
to  do  without  it.  The  first  thing  is  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Spanish 
captain.  That's  the  way  great  detec- 
tives always  begin.  They  put  themselves 
in  the  other  fellow's  place  and  think 
what  they'd  have  done  if  they'd  been 
him.      Now,   supposing   you'd    been   the 

(Continued  on  page  77.) 


The  Diamond  Hog 

A  Hog  in   a  Hammock    is    Liable    to  Get    Sea-Sick 


"LOOK  at  the  diamonds!  See  them 
run!  Don't  they  shine  just  like  dia- 
monds?" Thus  spoke  my  uncle  when 
he  was  at  our  place  and  saw  a  fine 
healthy  bunch  of  young  porkers  run- 
ning at  large  in  the  pasture  field.  At 
that  time  hogs  were  $9.80  per  hundred 
free  on  board  cars  at  country  points.  He 
went  on  reminding  us  of  the  time  when 
he  was  on  the  farm  trying  to  make 
money, — and  doing  it  too, — with  hogs 
at  $4.00  per  hundred  live  weight  deliv- 
ered at  the  nearest  station.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  thought  of  the  hogs  as 
diamonds ! 

Have  you  any  diamonds  on  your 
farm?  If  not  why  not?  Many  people 
say  there  is  no  money  in  raising  hogs 
for  market,  but  it  is  funny  that  if  there 
is  no  money  in  it  why  so  many  farmers 
are  raising  them  and  more  trying  to  get 
into  the  game.  Some  farmers  might  go 
on  raising  hogs  for  their  whole  life  time 
and  be  losing  money  on  the  hog  prob- 
lem, while  others  would  be  making  a 
fortune  out  of  the  same  game.  The 
reason  is  that  some  men  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  care  and  feeding  of  their 
"diamonds"  while  others  do  not. 

If  we  would  only  make  a  little  more 
use  of  the  live  stock  men  at  the  differ- 
ent experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  we  would  have  fewer  failures 
and  would  be  making  more  money  for 
ourselves.  Without  doubt  the  cheap- 
est and  best  feeds  we  can  grow  for  the 
hogs  are  grass, — or  forage  or  some  kind, 
— and  roots.  The  forage  to  be  used  in 
summer  feeding  and  the  roots  in  wint- 
er. Have  you  made  any  preparation  of 
this  kind?  Then  do  not  neglect  to  do 
so  for  next  winter. 

Clover  a  Cheap  Feed. 

To  make  the  best  forage  for  the 
"diamonds"  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  there  is  nothing  better  than 
clover,  and  of  the  clovers  alfalfa  beats 
them  all.  In  recent  experiments  at  the 
Missouri  station  it  was  found  that  when 
hogs  were  pastured  at  the  average  rate 
of  10.3  hogs  per  acre  for  163  days  that 
each  hog  would  gain  57.5  pounds  in  that 
time.  Or  that  the  10  hogs  would  make 
a  daily  gain  of  3.6  pounds.  If  these 
same  hogs  were  fed  a  little  corn  extra 
there  would  be  a  still  greater  gain  and 
the  forasre  would  be  of  more  use  to  the 
hogs.  The  alfalfa  is  very  strong  in  pro- 
teids  or  flesh  formers  and  this  need  not 
be  fed  in  the  srrain.  Corn  is  very  low 
in  proteids  and  therefore  would  supply 
the  needs  of  the  alfalfa. 

Now  what  amount  of  grains  are  fed 
per  day  by  the  farmers  of  Ontario  who 
pasture  their  hogs  during  the  summer? 
Some  feed  none  and  others  too  much. 
The  Missouri  station  found  that  crain 
to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,   of  the  live   weight   should   be   fed 


By  THOS.  H.  BINNIE 


Editor's  Note. — In  the  last  issue 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  an  article  on 
making  money  from  hogs  told  how 
an  Ontario  farmer  was  handling  the 
situation.  The  number  of  hogs  in 
the  Western  Provinces  has  increased 
wonderfully  during  the  past  year 
and  many  farmers  there  are  now 
finding  it  profitable  to  handle  swine 
on  their  farms.  This  article  con- 
tains considerable  information  with 
a  humorous  setting.  Future  articles 
will  deal  with  hog  raising  in  the 
West  when  we  hope  to  present  some 
definite    information   as   to   returns. 

Ontario  swine  feeding  may  be  con- 
siderably benefited  by  the  latest 
move  of  the  Grain  Growers  of  West- 
ern Canada  in  that  they  propose  to 
establish  an  elevator  at  a  point  on 
the  lakes  in  Ontario  where  from  the 
Western  feeding  wheat  and  grains 
may  be  available  to  the  feeders  of 
Ontario. 


daily  to  effect  the  most  economical 
gains.  In  Ontario  men  for  farm  work 
are  scarce,  and  in  Grey  county  we  are 
not  any  better  blessed  in  this  respect 
than  those  in  other  portions  of  the  pro- 
vince. Therefore  the  farmer  cannot  test 
out  all  these  experiments  on  his  own 
farm  as  he  would  like  to  do.  The  writ- 
er had  during  the  past  season  a  bunch 
of  15  young  hogs  running  in  clover  and 
June  grass  pastures.  For  a  while  they 
were  fed  grain  in  addition  at  the  rate 
of  about   lV?   per  cent,   of  live   weight. 


The  grain  fed  was  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  oats  to  one  part  wheat  by  mea- 
sure. In  about  one  month's  time  the 
grain  ration  was  increased  to  about  3 
per  cent,  of  the  live  weight  and  the  hogs 
began  to  grow  better  and  kept  it  up 
till  they  were  sold  off  the  ranch.  Many 
men  feed  too  little  grain  when  the  hogs 
are  out  on  pasture.  They  seem  to  get 
the  idea  that  "diamond"  hogs  can  be 
raised  on  next  to  nothing.  That  is  all 
some  of  the  hogs  get  to  eat  anyway. 

Some  Are  Too  Generous. 

On  the  other  hand  some  men  like  to 
look  at  "diamonds,"  but  as  soon  as  the 
"diamonds"  open  their  mouths  and  emit 
a  few  squeals  they  become  tender- 
hearted and  must  see  them  fed.  The 
writer  knew  one  man  who  fed  young 
hogs  weighing  approximately  50  pounds 
each,  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent, 
of  their  live  weight  daily.  The  squeal 
was  stopped,  the  grain  disappeared,  the 
hogs  became  too  fat  to  grow,  and,  lovely 
thought,  the  farmer  lost  money.  As  soon 
as  these  "diamonds"  were  turned  to 
grass  and  the  grain  ration  brought  down 
to  normal  the  hogs  commenced  to  grow. 

This  latter  class  of  men  are  not  like 
the  poor  farmer  who  wondered  if  "dia- 
mond" hogs  could  be  raised  by  feeding 
them  skim  milk  thinned  with  water.  He 
wrote  to  an  American  farm  paper,  ask- 
ing if  hogs  could  be  raised  in  this  way, 
and  here  is  the  answer  he  was  given: 

A  Sneeze  in  High  German. 

"We  should  say  not.  You  might  as 
well  try  a  thinner  on  circus  lemonade. 
The  man  who  can  founder  a  yearling 
pig  on  skimmed  milk  ought  to  be  able 


Twenty  years  a<ro  scenes  like  this  were  familiar  on  almost  every   Eastern    farm. 
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A  winter  feeding  experiment  where  conditions  are  not  the  best  for  profitable  results. 


to  bloat  a  whole  kennel  on  a  soup 
bone.  There  is  no  way  we  know  of 
to  flag  a  pig's  appetite.  It  is  as 
stable  as  a  feed  barn.  A  pig  may 
have  a  cold  in  his  head  so  bad  that 
he  can  sneeze  in  high  German  or  platt 
Deutsch,  but  you  couldn't  drive  him 
away  from  the  trough  with  a  pitch 
fork.  We  once  owned  a  shoat  which 
carried  around  a  bronchial  cough  and 
a  hectic  flush  for  a  month  but  when 
it  came  to  dinner  time  he  made  the 
rest  of  the  family  look  like  a  reunion 
of  the  Fasting  Brethren.  No,  indeed, 
brother.  You  can  flush  a  pig  for  48 
hours  on  skimmed  milk  without  caus- 
ing him  to  push  back  from  the  table." 


True  it  takes  a  lot  to  flag  a  pig's  ap- 
petite but  if  you  ever  do  succeed  in  flag- 
ging it  look  out  for  trouble.  The  appe- 
tite must  be  kept  on  edge  if  those  hogs 
are  to  be  made  to  glitter  like  diamonds. 

Winter   Feeding. 

When  it  comes  to  winter  feeding  the 
Ontario  "diamonds"  will  not  stand  as 
much  cold  as  those  diamonds  of  South 
African  fame.  We  must  give  comfort 
to  the  hogs  and  as  soon  as  we  have  this 
the  feeding  is  easy.  Regarding  pig 
comfort  we  can  do  little  better  than  to 
again  quote  our  American  friend. 
Speaking  of  hogs  sleeping  on  cement 
floors  he  savs: — 


Prof.  Henry,  in  ' '  Feeds  and  Feeding, ' '  gives  a  very  instructive  table, 
compiled  from  results  from  numerous  experiment  stations,  showing  the 
feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain  by  bogs  of  different  weights.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  abbreviation  of  the  table  as  given  in  Prof.  Henry's  book: 

Total  No.    Aver,  feed  Feed  eaten  Average  Peed  for 

of  animals     eaten  per  daily  per  gain  per  100  lbs. 

Weight  (if  animals  in   pounds.         fed.              day.  100  lbs.            day.  gain. 

live  weight, 

lbs.  lbs.               lbs.  lbs. 

15    to      50    174                2.23  5.95                  .76  293 

50    to    100    417                3.35  4.32                  .83  400 

100    to    150    495                4.79  3.75                1.10  437 

150    to    200    4S9                5.91  3.43                1.24  482 

200    to    250    300                6.57  2.91                 1.33  498 

250    to    300    223                7.40  2.74                1.46  511 

300    to    350    105                7.50  2.35                1.40  535 

The  table  shows  that  the  heavier  hogs  made  more  rapid  gains  and 
consumed  less  feed  per  100  pounds  of  their  live  weight,  but  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  feed  required  for  100  pounds  gain  as 
fattening  advanced. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
with  36  pure-bred  pigs  of  different  breeds,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table : 

Meal  required  for 
Live  weight  of  hogs.  100  pounds  increase 

in  weight. 

54  to     82  pounds    310     pounds 

82  to   115   pounds    375     pounds 

115  to   148  pounds    438     pounds 

148  to  170  pounds    455    pounds 

These  figures,  together  with  others  that  might  be  given,  show  very 
clearly  that  the  cost  of  production  steadily  increases  as  the  hogs  become 
older. 


"The  man  who  is  so  cruel  as  to  en- 
courage this  practice  ought  to  be 
made  to  sleep  on  the  upper  deck  of  a 
picket  fence,  clad  in  deep  thought  and 
pink  pajamas,  and  see  how  he  likes  it. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  fresco  the 
bosom  of  a  corpulent  shoat  with  boils 
than  to  allow  him  to  sleep  on  a 
cement  floor  with  a  surface  as  cold  as 
the  successful  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment after  election.  The  up-to-date 
farmer  equips  his  hog  house  with 
hammocks.  There  is  no  more  cheering 
sight  than  a  row  of  pleasant  faced 
pigs  rocking  idly  to  and  fro  and  snor- 
ing softly  in  their  sleep.  The  pig 
which  is  driven  to  roost  on  an  ice- 
bound floor  becomes  a  shining  mark 
for  the  quinsy  germ,  and  you  are 
liable  to  find  him  some  morning  with 
pale  hands  folded  peacefully  across 
his  tenderloin." 

A  hammock  is  not  the  best  place  for 
hogs  to  sleep  as  the  swinging  is  apt  to 
cause  seasickness.  Most  of  us  can  find 
straw  or  saw  dust  enough  to  keep  the 
"diamond"  hogs  comfortable  even  on 
the  cruel  cement  floor. 

For  winter  feeding  there  is  nothing 
can  beat  the  sugar  beet  or  mangel  for 
succulent  feeding.  Hogs,  'especially  the 
diamond  hogs,  must  have  something  of 
this  nature  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
thrifty.  Turnips  are  good,  but  not  so 
well  relished  as  are  the  sugar  beets.  Give 
the  hogs  all  they  will  clean  up  nicely 
at  each  meal.  Add  about  2  per  cent,  to 
3  per  cent,  of  the  live  weight  in  grain 
and  see  if  your  "diamonds"  will  not 
grow  and  cost  you  about  the  same  as 
those  fed  in  summer.  The  grain  should 
not  be  all  oats  and  barley.  Better  add 
some  peas,  corn  or  beans,  whichever  is 
the  cheapest  in  your  locality. 

Get  into  the  game,  there  is  money  in 
it.  Do  not  drop  out  if  prices  happen 
to  drop  a  little.  Stay  with  it,  and  you 
will  be  more  money  in  pocket  in  the  end. 
Diamonds  are  valuable,  but  not  any 
better  money  makers  than  the  hogs 
raised  on  Ontario  farms. 


© 

Stone    Boulders  for 
Building 


Silo 


On  many  farms  there  is  idle  capital  in 
the  way  of  stone  boulders  that  may  be 
used  in  constructing  a  silo.  No  better  or 
more  lasting  material  can  be  found  for 
this  purpose.  The  stone  silo  has  also  the 
good  failing  of  being  inexpensive.  In 
building  a  silo  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
secure  strength  and  prevent  cracking, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  fill  all  cavi- 
ties between  stones  solid  with  smaller 
ones  and  mortar,  and  to  have  them  well 
united.  The  part  of  the  silo  wall  which  is 
below  ground  should  be  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  laid  in  a  cheap  brand  of 
cement.  The  cement  hardens  quicker 
than  lime  mortar,  especially  below  the 
ground.  The  upper  part  of  the  silo  wall 
may  be  made  about  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  brought  in  by  degrees  to  a 
thickness  of  twelve  inches  at  the  top. 


The  Easiest  House-Plants  to  Grow 

Bright    Hardy    Blossoms   for    the    Country  Home 


It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  easi- 
est house  plants  to  grow  include  some 
which  are  among  the  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory.  Conditions  in  the  average 
dwelling  house  are  not  favorable  to 
plant  life;  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too 
hot  and  dry.  Ventilation  often  is  lack- 
ing and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  escaping  gas.  Yet  some  plants 
seem  almost  iron-clad  in  their  resistance 
to  debilitating  influences.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  is  the  aspidistra,  easiest  of 
all  house  plants  to  grow.  The  aspidistra 
will  nourish  in  a  window  which  is  never 
reached  by  the  sun,  defies  gas  and  seems 
to  have  little  preference  as  to  temper- 
ature. The  plant  is  unique  because  it 
has  no  stem,  the  blade-like  leaves 
springing  directly  from  the  root  stock. 
These  leaves  grow  to  be  two  feet  long 
and  several  inches  wide  and  are  green 
or  variegated,  according  to  the  variety. 
The  plants  should  not  be  stinted  for 
water  and  like  fairly  good  soil,,  but 
they  are  remarkably  adaptable.  When 
new  plants  are  wanted,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  roots.  Few  mothers 
are  too  busy  to  give  the  aspidistra  the 
small  amount  of  care  needed  to  keep  it 
thriving. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  the  India  rub- 
ber plant,  which  is  quite  as  hardy  as  its 
name  would  indicate.  It  is  well  known 
and  is  widely  grown,  but  not  always  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  the  plants  often 
seen  are  much  too  tall  and  "leggy"  to 
be  very  ornamental.  It  is  best  to  start 
with  a  young  plant  and  to  keep  the  ter- 
minals pinched  out  as  necessary  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  graceful  and  pleasing 
shape.     The  more   sunshine  it   gets   the 


By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


Editor's  Note. — The  beauty  of  a 
few  blooming  plants  in  the  house 
during  the  closed  in  winter  season 
has  an  influence  which  every  good 
housewife  appreciates,  but  the  daily 
care  of  delicate  varieties  is  a  task 
for  which  no  one  woman  on  a  farm 
has  time.  The  suggestions  offered 
by  the  writer  who  is  an  expert  and 
practical  horticulturist,  show  that 
no  one  need  be  deprived  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants  even  though 
they  live  in  houses  where  conditions 
for  plant  growth  are  not  the  most 
favorable.  The  article  will  be  of 
intense  interest  to  every  farm 
reader. 


If  the  rubber  plant  bleeds  bind  a  cut  potato 
on  the  wound. 


faster  it  will  grow  and  the  more  water 
it  will  need,  but  when  the  plant  is  rest- 
ing it  is  easy  to  give  too  much  water, 
which  fact  will  be  made  evident  by  some 
of  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  drop- 
ping off.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  leaves 
free  from  dust  by  sponging  them  occa- 
sionally or  wiping  them  off  with  a  damp 
cloth.  A  dustless  duster  such  as  is  used 
for  cleaning  furniture  answers  the  pur- 
pose admirably.  If  a  rubber  plant  be- 
comes too  tall  and  ungainly  to  look  well 
it  may  be  cut  back,  so  that  new  growth 
will  start  lower  down.  A  good  speci- 
men plant  may  be  bought  for  a  dollar. 
There  are  two  palms  known  as  the 
Kentias  which  are  very  easy  to  grow 
and  which  will  stand  considerable  ne- 
glect. One  is  commonly  known  as  the 
curly  and  the  other  as  the  thatched  leaf 
palm.  They  are  much  alike,  but  the 
former  is  more  erect  in  form,  the  thatch- 
ed leaf  variety  having  a  drooping  habit. 
They  are  altogether  the  best  palms  for 
the  busy  housewife  to  grow  and  are 
highly  decorative.  Dust  and  dry  atmos- 
phere affect  them  less  than  most  palms 
and  they  will  thrive  in  a  north  window. 
Only  a  moderate  amount  of  water  is 
needed  for  these  plants,  for  they  grow 
slowly,  but  the  leaves  must  be  kepi 
clean.  Plants  fifteen  inches  high  cost 
about  fifty  cents  and  larger  specimens 
in  proportion. 

There  is  one  other  plant  in  this  class 
which  is  very  ornamental  and  yet  easy 
to  grow — the  Norfolk  Island  pine.  It 
looks  like  a  remarkably  perfect  little 
evergreen  from  the  woods.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  radiators 
and  the  soil  in  the  pots  needs  to  be 
moist  but  not  wet.  Spraying  or  show- 
ering will  keep  away  the  red  spider  and 
no  other  pests  need  be  feared.  When 
summer  comes  the  potted  pine  may  be 
sunk  in  the  garden  border,  water  in 
abundance  being  given.     A  good  plant 


a  foot  or  more  in  height  in  a  six-inch 
pot  may  be  purchased  for  one  dollar, 
as  a  rule. 

While  foliage  plants  are  satisfactory 
and  are  to  be  chosen  by  all  means  if  the 
housekeeper  seeks  striking  decorative 
effects  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  most 
people  want  at  least  a  few  blossoms  as 
well.  As  it  happens,  there  are  several 
fine  flowering  plants  which  will  thrive 
under  conditions  inimical  to  house 
plants  in  general.  Undoubtedly,  the 
geranium  is  the  most  popular.  Now, 
this  plant  prefers  a  cool  situation  and 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  yet  it  often 
thrives  under  conditions  which  seem  all 
but  impossible.  If  fresh  air  is  admitted 
to  the  room  where  geraniums  are  grow- 
ing by  means  of  a  window  or  door 
every  day,  the  plants  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  although  cold  air  should  not 
be  permitted  to  blow  directly  upon  them. 
Geraniums  will  flourish  luxuriantly  in  a 
kitchen  where  there  is  considerable 
steam  and  may  be  taken  to  the  laundry 
on  wash  days.  Dry  heat  is  objection- 
able, but  geraniums  can  not  have  too 
much  sunlight. 

Many  people  make  a  mistake  in  allow- 
ing their  geraniums  to  become  tall  and 
ungainly.  It  is  much  better  to  keep 
them  pinched  back  so  as  to  make  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  plants.  An  occa- 
sional application  of  manure  water  or 
one  of  the  prepared  plant  foods  after 
the  flowers  begin  to  come  will  prove 
worth    while.      The   manure    water   may 


Left  to  themselves  file  rubber  plants  grow 
up  as  tell  as  trees. 
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The  primrose  is  one  of  the  best  of  houseplants. 


easily  be  made  by  buying  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  pulverized  sheep  manure  at  a 
seed  store  and  immersing  it  in  a  pail  of 
water  after  putting  it  in  a  cheese  cloth 
bag.  Before  being  used  the  manure 
water  should  be  diluted  to  about  the 
color  of  weak  tea. 

Geraniums  will  flourish  for  years  if 
cut  back  and  given  good  care.  They 
seldom  need  repotting  and  do  best  in 
rather  small  pots.  This  fact  may  ex- 
plain why  some  people  have  difficulty  in 
getting  flowers.  Each  year  the  surface 
soil  may  be  removed  and  replaced  with 
very  rich  earth  or  with  a  compost  from 


where  the  atmosphere  is  not  too  dry.  The 
pots  should  be  well  drained  and  water 
given  freely.  Likewise,  the  leaves  may 
need  washing  to  remove  the  scale.  The 
plant  demands  no  sun  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  will  grow  rapidly.  Slips 
are  easily  made,  too.  This  ivy  may  even 
be  grown  in  a  fern  dish  on  the  dining 
table,  if  better  plants  for  the  purpose 
are  scarce.  The  dainty  little  fern  as- 
paragus plumosa  may  be  grown  in  the 
same  way  without  the  slightest  trouble 
and  plants  large  enough  for  the  purpose 
may  be  bought  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents. 
It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  no 
one  need  be  deprived  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental plants,  even  though  they  live 
in  houses  where  conditions  for  plant 
growth  are  not  very  favorable.  There 
are  few  homes  in  which  some  plants  will 
not  thrive  if  given  half  a  chance. 


Growing  rhubarb  in  the  cellar  in  the  winter 
is   an    interesting   experiment. 


the  garden  or  a  florist's  shop.  The 
plants  should  not  be  required  to  bloom 
both  summer  and  winter.  It  is  better 
to  plunge  the  potted  house  plants  in  the 
garden  border  in  the  spring  and  to  keep 
the  buds  picked. 

Begonias  are  easily  grown,  too,  and 
are  exceptionally  generous  with  their 
flowers.  They  have  the  merit  of  thriv- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  too  dry  for  most 
house  plants.  Moreover,  they  are  such 
persistent  bloomers  that  they  may  be 
lifted  from  the  outdoor  garden  after  be- 
ing in  bloom  all  summer  and  will  go 
right  on  blooming  in  the  house.  Rubra 
and  Vernon  are  favorite  varieties.  It 
is  well  to  give  them  much  sun  in  the 
winter.  They  will  blossom,  to  be  sure,  if 
they  get  but  very  little  but  the  sun  gives 
the  flowers  higher  color. 

All  things  considered,  there  are  few 
more  satisfactory  house  plants  than 
Primula  obconica,  the  grandiflora  vari- 
ety, for  it  blooms  almost  constantly  and 
is  not  particular  about  temperature,  al- 
though it  likes  the  sunlight.  Primula 
kewensis  is  another  type  of  primrose 
which  is  liked  because  of  its  delicate 
perfume.  The  flowers  are  yellow  at  the 
top  of  tall  stems.  The  plant  is  an  at- 
tractive one.  but  not  as  free  with  its 
flowers  as  obconica. 

Although  some  people  do  not  like  the 
odor  of  lantanas,  these  easily-grown 
house  plants  flower  freely  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  bright  colors.  Plants  cost  but 
ten  cents  each  and  new  ones  are  easily 
made  in  the  fall  by  slipping  old  plants. 
Well-matured  plants  if  sharply  cut 
back  are  better,  though,  for  this  sea- 
son's blooming  than  young  ones.  Lan- 
tanas are  very  obliging  and  may  be  cut 
and  pinched  into  almost  any  shape  de- 
sired. They  have  long  been  popular  and 
are  worthy  the  house  wife's  attention. 

Many  people  are  fond  of  English  ivy, 
which  may  be  easily  grown   in   a  room 


Some  Plant  Ideas 

An  English  authority  on  bulbs  says 
that  if  your  tulip  bulbs  bore  single 
flowers  last  spring  you  can  practise  upon 
them  a  treatment  which  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  cause  double  blossoms  to  appear 
on  the  plants  this  season. 

For  according  to  an  eminent  Dutch 
florist,  flowers  can  be  made  double  by 
soaking  the  bulbs  in  wine  and  allowing 
them  to  dry  thoroughly  in  a  dark  place 
before  planting. 

It  appears  that  blossoms  are  persuaded 
to  grow  double  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  nourishment,  and  that  wine  by  stimu- 
lating and  feeding  the  bulbs  causes  the 
desired  effect. 

Then  if  you  would  like  to  obtain 
flowers  from  bulbs  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  you  can  do  so  with  very 
little  expense  or  trouble. 

Put  quick-lime  into  a  flower-pot  until 
it  is  rather  more  than  half-full;  fill  up 
with  good  mould  and  plant  your  bulbs  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  always  keeping  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
heat  given  out  by  the  lime  will  rise 
through  the  earth,  which  will  temper  its' 
fierceness,  and  in  this  way  beautiful 
blooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Another  way  of  forcing  bulbous  flow- 
ers and  of  obtaining  exceptionally  good 
blooms  consists  of  growing  the  plants  in 
a  colored  light. 

Blue  light  has  the  power  of  accelerat- 
ing in  a  remarkable  manner  the  growth 
of  the  young  plant,  but  after  a  certain 
period  this  light  becomes  almost  too 
stimulating,  for  growth  proceeds  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  inclined  to  be  a  lack 
of  strength  in  the  plant. 

So  as  soon  as  these  rays  have  done 
their  part  in  the  forcing,  the  piece  of 
blue  glass  which  has  been  placed  as  a 
screen  on  the  "sun-side"  of  the  plant 
should  be  changed  for  yellow  or  green. 
In  this  way  remarkably  fine  blooms  may 
be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
weeks. 


The  Print  of  the  French  Heel 

A  Story  of  the  Wilds  of  North-West  Canada 


CHAPTER  X.— continued. 

"You're  quite  a  philanthropist, 
young  fellow,"  he  said.  "I  don't  quite 
understand  it.  Oh,  ho,  I  do  now!  Say, 
did  you  ever  see  a  prettier  girl?" 

If  Lawrence  had  been  angry  before, 
his  passion  now  became  uncontrollable. 

As  Wilson  had  started  to  leave  he  had 
slipped  down  in  his  chair,  his  legs 
thrust  far  forward  under  the  desk,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

The  other's  taunt  caught  him  unpre- 
pared, and  before  he  could  spring  to  his 
feet  Wilson  had  opened  the  door,  slipped 
out,  and  closed  it. 

Lawrence  dashed  around  the  desk  and 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  sprang  out, 
onlv  to  hear  the  clank  of  the  elevator 
into  which  Wilson  had  stepped. 

Lawrence  saw  the  other's  face  flash 
downwards,  a  malevolent  leer  on  his 
wolfish  features. 

That  night  the  conference  between 
Lawrence  and  his  father  lasted  until 
late. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  Law- 
rence came  out  of  the  Union  League  and 
started  down  Michigan  Avenue  to  his 
hotel. 

His  victory  won,  and  won  so  unex- 
pectedly and  overwhelmingly,  the  black- 
mailer tightly  squeezed  and  the  evidence 
against  Mr.  Burt  as  good  as  in  his 
hands,  he  knew  that  he  could  start  at 
once  for  the  north. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along  he  pic- 
tured his  trip  back  up  Cat  Lake  River 
and  down  the  Severn,  his  return  to  the 
exile's  home,  the  delivery  of  the  evi- 
dence to  the  astonished  Mr.  Burt,  and 
then 

Lawrence  barely  refrained  from  giv- 
ing a  yip  of  joy,  the  wild,  shrill  yip  that 
often  had  burst  from  his  throat  as  his 
canoe  was  caught  in  the  swirl  of  the 
rapids  of  a  far  northern  stream. 

His  great  joy,  the  reaction  coming  af- 
ter weeks  of  toil,  worry,  and  fear,  made 
sleep  in  a  stuffy  hotel  room  impossible. 

"I  wish  there  were  some  place  I  could 
go  and  yell  without  being  pinched,"  he 
thought,  turning  back  up  the  avenue. 

"Taxi,  sir?"  and  the  driver  of  a  car 
which  had  been  following  him  stopped 
his  machine  at  the  curb. 

"Yes,"  said  Lawrence,  seizing  the 
suggestion  of  a  ride  in  the  open  air, 
"take  me  up  through  Lincoln  Park." 

As  he  opened  the  door  and  sprang  in 
the  auto  started. 

His  foot  was  still  on  the  step  and  his 
lowered  head  thrust  into  the  dark  in- 
terior, when  a  strong  arm  closed  around 
his  neck,  and  he  was  jerked  forward  in- 
to the  car. 

So  suddenly  had  it  happened,  he  had 
not  begun  to  struggle  before  a  second 
pair  of  arms  pinioned  his.  and  a  hand- 
kerchief was  pressed  over  his  face  . 


By  ROBT.  E.  PINKERTON 


Editor's  Note. — This  issue  con- 
cludes the  stoiy  of  "The  Print  of 
the  French  Heel,"  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  cleverly  written  pieces 
of  modern  fiction.  For  vivid 
description  of  northern  life  in  the 
woods,  thrilling  adventure,  intricate 
plot,  trueness  to  life  and  weaving 
of  strong  characters  we  doubt  if  any 
other  novel  of  thirteen  chapters  has 
received  so  much  commendation.  If 
you  have  missed  the  story  in  any  of 
the  former  issues,  look  them  up  be- 
fore reading  the  last  instalment. 
The  writer  reserves  the  most  stii- 
ring   chapter  until   the   last. 


The  last  bit  of  strength  in  the  muscles 
of  his  legs  and  back  was  exerted,  but 
he  was  in  skilled  hands,  and  he  could 
not  even  get  his  face  out  of  the  hand- 
kerchief. 

Slowly  his  exertions  ceased,  and  he 
lay  quietly  across  the  laps  of  his  captors. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

From  the  thumb-nail  scratches  he  had 
made  in  the  woodwork,  Lawrence  esti- 
mated that  it  was  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber or  the  first  day  of  November. 

He  did  not  know  whether  he  had  lost 
a  day  between  the  time  he  had  stepped 
into  the  taxi  on  Michigan  Avenue,  and 
when  he  had  recovered  consciousness  on 
board  a  vessel  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  Wilson's  yacht. 

For  three  days  he  had  been  held  pris- 
oner in  a  stateroom,  port-holes  covered 
so  that  he  could  see  nothing. 

By  the  trembling  of  the  yacht  as  she 
was  forced  through  the  water  by  her 
powerful  engines,  he  knew  that  he  was 
traveling  swiftly. 

But  where  to,  in  what  direction,  under 
what  circumstances,  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing.  His  meals  were  served  in  the 
stateroom  by  a  Japanese  steward,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  speak  English, 
or  indicate  that  he  understood. 

Even  Lawrence's  threat  of  physical 
violence  failed  to  bring  more  than  a 
grin  from  the  dark-skinned,  white- 
aproned  little  man. 

At  the  end  of  what  Lawrence  believed 
to  be  the  third  day  three  sailors  entered 
the  stateroom,  placed  handcuffs  on  his 
wrists,  securely  bound  his  eyes,  and  led 
him  onto  the  deck. 

He  felt  the  yacht  slow  to  half  speed, 
and  then  he  was  picked  up  and  carried 
down  several  steps. 

Other  arms  reached  for  him,  and  he 
heard  the  clangimr  of  bells,  the  snortincr 
of   an    engine,   and    felt   the   floor   upon 


which  he  was  standing  lurch  and  shud- 
der. 

He  knew  that  in  the  night  he  had 
been  transferred  from  the  yacht  to  an- 
other and  smaller  vessel. 

He  was  taken  below,  and,  after  his 
handcuffs  had  been  removed,  the  two 
men  who  had  escorted  him  left  him  and 
locked  the  door.  Removing  the  band- 
age from  his  eyes,  Lawrence  found  him- 
self in  the  small  cabin  of  what  was 
evidently  a  tug. 

From  the  odor  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
fisherman's  vessel.  It  was  forging  ahead 
sturdily. 

For  hours  Lawrence  heard  no  one, 
saw  no  one.  Finally  he  lay  down  on  the 
bunk  and  slept. 

When  he  awakened  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing through  the  window,  and  the  tug 
was  motionless  except  that  it  rose  and 
fell  on  a  gentle  swell. 

Lawrence  went  quickly  to  the  window 
and  saw  that  the  tug  was  anchored  one 
hundred  yards  from  a  high,  rocky  shore. 

Scrubby  Norway  and  jack-pine  grew 
out  of  crevices  in  the  rocky  cliff  and 
fringed  its  top. 

Beneath  the  cliff  was  a  little  strip  of 
sandy  beach,  which  dwindled  at  each 
end,  to  points  as  the  perpendicular  wall 
and  the  water  met. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  little  bay  for  the 
cliff  curved  outward  on  either  side  and 
he  could  see  nothing  else. 

A  key  rattled  in  the  door  and  a  coal- 
stained  man,  evidently  just  from  the 
engine-room,  entered. 

"Grub's  ready,"  he  said,  and  went 
out,  leaving  the  door  open. 

Lawrence  followed  onto  the  deck.  On 
the  side  of  the  tug  opposite  the  cliff  was 
a  great  stretch  of  water  showing  be- 
tween two  rocky  points. 

The  cliff  formed  almost  a  complete 
circle,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across. 
Inside  this  little  bay  the  tug  was  at 
anchor. 

Far  across  the  stretch  of  water  seen 
through  the  opening  Lawrence  could 
make  out  a  dim  shore-line. 

The  grimy  man  who  had  announced 
breakfast  motioned  to  him  from  a  low 
doorway  and  he  entered  to  find  a  table 
spread  and  three  men  already  seated. 

All  looked  up  upon  his  entrance,  but 
none  spoke.  One  motioned  Lawrence  to 
a  vacant  seat,  and  they  went  on  with 
their  meal,  ignoring  his  presence. 

The  food  was  rough  but  good,  much 
like  that  to  which  Lawrence  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  woods,  and  he  con- 
sumed as  much  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  meal  finished,  a  heavily  bearded 
man  at  one  end  of  the  table  motioned  to 
the  others  to  leave. 

"I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  a  few  things 
so's  you  won't  do  nuthin'  foolish,"  he 
said  to  Lawrence. 

"Tn  the  first    place,    I  ain't  goin'  to 
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answer  none  o'  yer  questions,  so  you 
might  as  well  not  ask  any.  Nor  will  any 
of  them,"  nodding  toward  the  door. 

"We're  in  a  bay  at  a  small  island, 
and  no  one's  goin'  to  come  near  this 
place,  and  we  ain't  goin'  to  leave  it. 
It's  a  good  twenty  mile  to  the  nearest 
land,  so  don't  try  no  swimmin'. 

"You  can  go  ashore  when  you  want, 
but  don't  try  nothin'  funny.  You'll  be 
watched,  and  if  you  do,  I'll  lock  you  up 
in  the  cabin  all  the  time. 

"Those  fellows  is  a  bad  bunch,  and 
they  got  their  orders,  an'  I  got  mine.  I 
never  fell  down  on  no  job  yet,  and  if 
you'll  take  my  advice  you'll  do  as  I 
say." 

After  breakfast  two  men  lowered  a 
boat,  attached  a  line  to  the  tug,  and  be- 
gan rowing  toward  the  farther  side  of 
the  bay. 

Lawrence  heard  the  bearded  man 
answer  their  grumbling  by  declaring 
that  he  did  not  want  to  show  smoke, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  seen  through 
the  opening. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed 
Lawrence  tried  every  device  he  could 
think  of  to  get  the  bearded  man  or  any 
of  his  crew  to  talk  of  their  position,  of 
why  they  were  there,  or  how  long  they 
were  going  to  stay. 

He  spent  much  time  ashore,  and 
learned  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
small  island. 

It  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  long 
and  on  every  side  was  a  steep  and  rocky 
cliff.    There  were  a  few  pines  on  top. 

From  its  highest  point  Lawrence 
could  see  the  distant  shore  line  to  the 
north.  In  the  other  direction  there  was 
nothing  except  the  unbroken  horizon 
of  the  lake. 

Many  times  he  saw  thin  streamers  of 
smoke  far  to  the  south,  but  never  did 
the  hulls  of  vessels  rise  above  the  water. 
The  men  on  the  boat  were  a  surly, 
evil-minded  set,  and  he  spent  little  time 
with  them. 

For  hours  he  walked  vigorously  the 
length  of  the  island  and  back  to  keep 
himself  in  condition. 

He  thought  several  times  of  trying  to 
get  away  in  the  yawl  at  night,  but  he 
was  watched  closely  all  day,  and  at  night 
was  always  locked  in  his  cabin. 

After  three  weeks  he  gave  up  trying 
to  escape.  This  only  increased  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  tug's  crew. 

The  morning  that  Lawrence  estimated, 
by  the  thumb-nail  scratches,  that  Novem- 
ber was  at  hand,  he  saw  the  engineer 
going  over  his  machinery. 

All  day  he  worked  at  it,  and  that 
night,  a  fire  was  built  under  the  boilers. 
At  ten  o  'clock  they  steamed  out  of  the 
little  harbor's  entrance.  Before  the  de- 
parture Lawrence  was  locked  in  his 
cabin. 

A  half-hour  after  starting  Lawrence 
felt  the  tug  pitching  more  and  more. 

He  heard  the  wind  whistling,  and  an 
hour  later  felt  the  craft  plunging  into 
the  big  waves  and  staggering  before  the 
blasts. 

At  midnight  his  door  was  unlocked, 
and   the   captain   entered. 

"We  put  out  to-night  to  run  down 
the  shore  and  get  some  supplies,"  he 
said.   "We've  run  into  a  nor 'east  er,  and 


may   not   see   land   again.      My     orders 
didn't  extend  to  wrecks,  and  I'm  goin' 
to  leave  this  door  open  so's  you'll  have 
a  chance  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"Thanks,"  said  Lawrence  dryly. 
"Can  I  go  to  the  wheel-house  with 
you?" 

"If  you  want,  but  you'll  get  wet  get- 
tin'  there." 

Lawrence  followed  him  out. 
The   tug   had   just   plunged   her   nose 
into  a  big  wave,  and  the  water  cascaded 
down  the  deck  past  the  cabin. 

The  captain  waited  until  it  had  re- 
ceded, then  hurried  forward,  Lawrence 
at  his  heels. 

In  the  wheel-house  the  captain  took 
the  spokes  from  a  man  who  went  aft, 
and  Lawrence  stood  behind. 

He  could  see  nothing  in  the  blackness, 
and  wondered  what  prompted  the  cap- 
tain to  turn  the  wheel  this  way  and  that. 
He  knew  only  that  vhey  were  plunging 
directly  into  the  storm. 

"We're  just  movin',  and  that's  all," 
said  the  captain  after  the  tug  had  made 
a  plunge  from  which  Lawrence  thought 
it  would  not  rise. 

"If  we  could  keep  goin'  for  two  hours 
we  might  run  up  under  the  lee  shore 
and  ride  it  out." 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  captain 
began  to  grow  nervous,  to  lose  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  he  had  formerly 
twirled  the  spokes. 

Lawrence,  looking  out  on  one  side, 
was  certain  he  saw  something  darker 
than  the  blackness  which  had  surrounded 
them. 

Before  he  could  speak  there  was  a 
shock  that  threw  him  violently  against 
the  captain,  whose  head  snapped  for- 
ward and  crashed  through  the  window. 
The  next  moment  the  tug  turned  over 
onto  one  side.  Lawrence,  when  he  re- 
gained his  feet,  found  that  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  port  wall  of  the  cabin. 

The  sea  rushed  in  through  the  port 
door  and  he  felt  the  icy  water  around 
his  waist. 

Then  above  his  head  he  saw  the  sky, 
and  dimly,  the  captain  scrambling  up 
and  out  through  the  starboard  door. 
Lawrence   immediately   followed. 

Once  on  top  he  felt  the  tug  slide  back- 
ward, and  the  next  moment  a  big  wave 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  clear. 

Before  he  could  recover  his  equili- 
brium and  strike  out  he  suddenly  found 
himself  on  the  surface  in  comparatively 
quiet  water. 

As  he  started  to  swim  he  felt  the  rush 
of  another  wave  lifting  him  and  then 
hurling  him   forward. 

As  it  receded  and  he  again  rose  to 
the  surface,  he  shook  the  water  from 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  look  about  him. 

He  could  see  nothing,  only  hear  the 
tumbling  of  the  waves.  Again  and  again 
great,  curling  waves  hurled  him  for- 
ward. Buried  often  in  the  boiling  water, 
he  got  air  with  difficulty. 

He  did  not  try  to  swim,  only  to  keep 
his  head  above  water. 

Then,  suddenly  dropped  by  a  wave,  he 
felt  his  feet  touch  solid  earth.  The  next 
moment  he  was  covered  with  spray. 

He  struggled  in  the  smother,  and 
finally,  exhausted,  was  hurled  onto  a 
sandy  beach. 


With  a  last  effort  he  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  hurried  forward,  just  as  the 
next  roller  flung  its  tentacles  at  his  feet. 

He  tripped,  stumbled,  and  fell  head- 
long against  something  that  was  soft, 
that  grunted  as  he  struck,  and  then  ex- 
claimed : 

' '  What  the  devil 's  your  hurry  ? ' ' 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Lawrence  sat  up  on  the  sand. 
Dimly  he  could  see  that  a  man  stood 
beside  him. 

"Did  you  come  by  water,  air,  or 
land?"  the  man  asked. 

' '  Water, ' '  said  Lawrence,  rising  to  his 
feet. 

"You're  luckier  than  any  one  I've 
seen  in  a  long  while.  Old  Superior 
ain't  that  decent  as  a  rule." 

' '  Superior ! ' '  exclaimed  Lawrence.  ' '  Is 
this  Lake  Superior?" 

"Guess  you  thought  it  was  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  the  way  she's  pilin'  up  to- 
night," and,  as  the  significance  of  Law- 
rence's question  struck  him,  "Didn't 
you  know  where  you  be?" 

"No  more  idea  than  a  rabbit,"    said 
Lawrence.    "Where  am  I?" 
"On  Heron  Bay,  of  course." 
"But  where  is  Heron  Bay?" 
"On  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Super- 
ior, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
east  of  Port  Arthur.   How 's  it  come  you 
don't  know  where  you  are?" 

"I  haven't  known  for  two  months," 
said  Lawrence  absently,  for  he  was 
thinking  that  it  was  a  question  of  days 
before  he  could  get  to  Chicago. 

"I've  been  kept  a  prisoner  on  a  boat 
since  the  last  of  August." 

"Didn't  know  they  was  any  pirates 
on  these  lakes,"  said  the  other  skeptic- 
ally.  "How  come  that?" 

"How  far  is  it  to  a  railroad?"  asked 
Lawrence,  disregarding  the  question, 
and  beginning  to  make  his  plans. 

"Peninsula  ain't  mor'n  two  miles 
from  here." 

"What  road  is  that  on?" 
"CP.R." 

"When  does  the  next  train  go  west?" 
' '  'Bout  six  in  the  mornin '. ' ' 
"What  time  is  it  now?    Can  I  make 
it?" 

"Sure;  it's  only  'bout  three  o'clock. 
But  you're  wet,  an'  you'd  better  come 
up  and  dry  out  before  you  start. ' ' 

Lawrence  followed  the  man  across  the 
beach  and  up  the  shore  to  the  timber,  at 
the  edge  of  which  was  a  small  shack. 

While  he  dried  his  clothes  beside  the 
little  stove,  which  the  man  soon  had 
red-hot,  his  host  kept  up  a  rapid  series 
of  questions  and  observations. 

"Most  sudden  storm  I  ever  see  here," 
he  said.  "Never  a  sign  of  it  at  dark. 
Lucky  I  waked  up  and  heard  it,  and 
come  down  to  pull  back  some  nets  that 
I  had  dryin'  on  the  beach,  or  you 
wouldn't  knowed  where  you  were." 

Lawrence  searched  his  pockets  and 
found  that  the  thirty  dollars  and  some 
small  change  he  had  the  night  he  left 
the  Union  League  was  still  there. 

At  five  o'clock  he  was  dry.  Taking 
a  five-dollar  bill  from  his  pocket,  he 
handed  it  to  the  man. 
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"Take  me  to  the  station,  will  you?" 
he  asked. 

The  fisherman  fingered  the  money  for 
a  minute. 

"Isn't  that  enough?"  asked  Law- 
rence. 

"I  was  thinkin'  it  was  too  much  for  a 
little  trip  like  that,  but  if  you're  satis- 
fied, I  be,"  and  he  picked  up  his  hat 
and  led  the  way  out. 

At  the  station  Lawrence  wakened  a 
sleepy  operator  and  sent  this  message  to 
his  father: 

"Get  me  on  long-distance  at  Northern 
Hotel,  Port  Arthur,  at  noon  to-day." 

It  was  a  little  before  twelve  when 
Lawrence  registered  at  the  hotel. 

As  he  finished  writing  his  name  the 
telephone-operator  turned  and  called : 
"Long-distance  for  Mr.  Lawrence  Will- 
son.     He  here?" 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Lawrence  excitedly. 
"Where?" 

"Booth  three,"  yawned  the  girl,  re- 
turning to  a  magazine. 

At  first  Lawrence  had  trouble  hear- 
ing his  father.  Then  the  "Hello!" 
came  clearly. 

"Hello,  dad!"  cried  Lawrence.  "I'm 
in  Port  Arthur,  Ontario.  Was  kid- 
napped on  Michigan  Avenue  that  last 
night  after  I  left  the  club. 

"Shanghied  on  Wilson's  yacht,  I 
think,  and  taken  to  Lake  Superior, 
where  I've  been  on  an  island  ever  since. 
They  took  me  off  and  the  boat  was 
wrecked.     What's  happened?" 

"I  thought  it  was  that  fellow,"  replied 
his  father.  "I've  been  through  this  city 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  but  I  never 
thought  of  the  lake.  I  suspected  that 
blackmailer,  and  I  went  to  him  and  de- 
manded where  you  were.  He  only 
laughed. 

"I  had  trouble  getting  charge  of  your 
affairs,  because  we  had  kept  our  connec- 
tion secret,  but  I  did,  and  I  squeezed 
that  cur  so  hard  he  didn't  have  a  thing 
left. 

"I  just  finished  up  last  week,  but  in 
making  the  settlement  I  couldn't  get  a 
thing  out  of  him.  I  had  him  shadowed 
all  the  time,  and  last  week,  five  days 
ago,  he  started  for  Canada. 

"I  traced  him  as  far  as  Winnipeg, 
where  the  shadow  lost  him.  I've  figur- 
ed out  that  he's  bound  for  Burt's  place, 
to  get  some  more  money  out  of  him." 
"When  did  he  start?"  interrupted 
Lawrence. 

"Five  days  ago." 

"Listen,  dad,"  said  Lawrence.  "Wire 
me  one    thousand    dollars  here    at  this 
hotel    at    once.     Make    them    rush    it. 
There's  no  time  to  lose." 
' '  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
"  I  'm  going  to  start  at  once  for  Lake 
Severn.  I've  got  to  beat  that  fellow  in." 
He  tried  to  say  more,  but  the  connec- 
tion was  broken.     He  hung  up  the    re- 
ceiver and  walked  to  the  desk. 

"Where  is  a  sporting-goods  store?" 
he  asked.  When  the  clerk  had  given 
him  the  direction  Lawrence  continued : 

"I'm  Lawrence  Willson,  of  Chicago. 
My  father  is  William  W.  Willson,  of 
Chicago.  I  have  just  been  talking  with 
him  over  the  long-distance.  You  can 
verify  that.    He  is  going  to  wire  me  one 


thousand  dollars.     I  want  you  to  iden- 
tify me." 

"Surely,  Mr.  Willson.  I  knew  you 
soon  as  you  registered  from  your  pic- 
tures, you  know.  They've  been  looking 
for  you  all  over  the  States.  Gave  you  up 
as  dead.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

Lawrence  stopped  the  question  tremb- 
ling on  the  clerk's  lips  by  thanking  him 
and  leaving  the  hotel. 

There  was  a  light  fall  of  snow  as  he 
walked  up  the  street,  and  he  shivered  in 
the  cold  northeast  wind,  for  he  still  wore 
the  summer  suit  he  had  on  the  night  he 
was  kidnapped. 

At  the  store  he  looked  first  at  firearms, 
for  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  might  have 
use  for  them  before  the  month  was  ended. 
After  listening  to  the  clerk's  ramb- 
ling arguments,  he  selected  the  things  he 
had  in  mind  when  he  entered. 

They  were  a  double-action  revolver, 
with  a  seven  and  a  half  inch  barrel,  and 
chambered  for  the  .38-40  cartridge;  a 
cartridge  belt,  and  open  topped  holster. 
He  took  a  repeating  rifle,  also  a  .38-40, 
and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Then  he  selected  a  pair  of  long,  narrow 
snowshoes,  a  lightweight  lean-to  tent, 
closed  at  the  ends,  but  open  on  one  side; 
two  big  pack  sacks,  a  four-point  blanket, 
heavy  woolen  socks,  underwear,  trousers, 
and  shirt,  a  stiff-brimmed  felt  hat,  a 
buckskin  shirt,  heavy  woolen  gloves, 
buckskin  mittens,  a  heavy  pocket-knife, 
two  or  three  cooking-pails,  and  a  frying 
pan,  sacks  to  hold  food,  and  an  ax. 

The  talkative  clerk  was  hushed  by  the 
seeming  recklessness  of  the  young  man's 
purchases,  but  he  was  not  wise  enough 
to  realize  the  wisdom  of  a  selection  that 
did  not  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the 
sporting  outfitters'  catalogues. 

"Please  deliver  these  to  the  Northern 
Hotel,  C.O.D.,  at  four  o'clock." 

At  the  hotel  he  had  lunch,  but  not  until 
after  he  had  written  this  telegram  to  his 
friend,  Ed  Randolph,  owner  of  the  gen- 
eral store  at  Raleigh,  a  station  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Manitou  River,  two 
hundred  miles  west: 

"Get  me  good  man,  red  or  white, 
ready  leave  three  months'  northern  trip. 
Start  to-morrow  morning.  Have  grub, 
Peterborough  canoe,  toboggan,  dogs, 
ready. ' ' 

At  four  o'clock  his  money  order  came, 
and  the  clerk  got  the  cash  for  him  im- 
mediately. 

As  he  went  in  to  dinner  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  him.    It  read: 

"Outfit  ready.  You 're  lucky.  Got  old 
Bonnie. " 

Lawrence  smiled.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  lucky. 

"Bonnie"  was  a  full-blood  Ojibway, 
whose  real  name  was  Bon-ee-quay-gee- 
zick. 

Two  years  before,  when  the  Indian 
had  been  arrested  for  drunkenness, 
Lawrence  had  saved  him  from  a  jail  sen- 
tence by  paying  his  fine.  Since  then  he 
had  had  no  truer  friend  in  the  northland. 
After  dinner  Lawrence  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  his  father.  His  train  was  to 
leave  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Clothed  in  his  new  woolen  outfit,  he 
was  ready  to  leave  the  hotel  when  he  re- 
ceived this  telegram  from  his  father: 


Just  received  an  unsigned  letter,  post- 
marked Winnipeg,  reading:  "You  and 
your  cub  got  the  money,  but  he  will 
never  get  the  girl. ' ' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  Lawrence  stepped  from  the  Pull- 
man at  Raleigh,  at  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  Bon-ee-quay-gee-zick  was  the 
only  person  on  the  little  platform. 

"B'jou,'  "  said  the  Indian,  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  as  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand. 

They  walked  down  the  platform,  pick- 
ed up  the  two  pack-sacks  thrown  from 
the  baggage-car,  and  went  down  the  little 
street  to  Randolph's  store. 

"Where  in  tarnation  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go?"  growled  the  fat  store- 
keeper, smiling  as  he  spoke,  for  Lawrence 
had  been  in  the  woods  near  there  for  two 
years,  and  was  a  good  customer. 

"I'm  making  the  fastest  trip  ever, 
straight  north  to  LaKe  Severn,"  said 
Lawrence.     "Let's  put  up  the  grub." 

"Better  get  breakfast  first;  the  grub's 
all  ready,"  said  Randolph,  still  growl- 
ing.    "What's  all  the  rush  about?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  now  Ed,  but  maybe 
I  can  when  I  get  back.  You  haven 't  seen 
any  one  start  north  from  here  in  the  last 
few  days — a  white  man?" 

"No.  Nobody  I  know  of 's  fool  enough 
to  start  at  this  time  of  year.  Why,  man, 
the  bays  are  liable  to  freeze  the  first 
night  out.  It 's  winter  up  here  now.  You 
may  get  to  St.  Joseph  Lake  in  a  canoe, 
but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you 
won 't. 

"And  you  been  here  enough  to  know 
there's  generally  a  week  or  ten  days 
when  a  man  can't  travel  at  all,  between 
the  first  freeze  and  the  time  when  you 
can  cross  big  lakes  on  the  ice." 

"I've  got  to  take  the  chance,  Ed,  and 
start  anyhow.  I  wish  it.  were  two  weeks 
later,  but  I  can't  wait  an  hour. 

"Well,  you're  lucky  in  one  thing.  Old 
Bonnie's  got  his  tepee  and  family  up  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lac  Seul,  on  the  east 
end.  It's  a  long  hundred  miles  and  if 
you  have  luck,  you  may  make  it  before 
things  freeze  tight. 

"He's  got  a  good  team  of  dogs  there, 
and  a  toboggan.  Your  best  way  is  to 
make  his  camp  by  canoe,  and  then  strike 
north  overland,  if  there's  enough  snow. 
You'd  make  better  time  that  way  than 
by  goin'  up  Cat  Lake  River. 

"I've  got  a  new  sixteen-foot  Peter- 
borough down  at  the  river.  Your  grub, 
enough  for  three  months,  if  you  can 
shoot  some  meat,  is  all  ready.  Come  an' 
get  breakfast." 

Like  all  meals  in  the  north  country, 
the  breakfast  was   eaten   in  silence. 

Men  who  work  out  of  doors  in  the  cold 
of  the  north  have  no  time  for  conversa- 
tion when  at  a  table. 

After  they  had  finished  Lawrence  stop- 
ped only  long  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of 
cloth-topped  moose-hide  moccasins,  set- 
tle with  Randolph,  and  write  a  short  note 
to  his  father. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  and  Bonnie  were 
paddling  up-stream. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  when  they 
started. 

With  only  a  stop  at  noon  to  boil  tea 
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and  eat  a  lunch  Randolph  had  prepared 
for  them,  they  kept  traveling  until  long 
after  dark,  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  Indian's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
lakes  and  streams. 

As  they  made  camp  snow  began  to  fall. 
Lawrence  was  pleased.  They  had  made 
fifty  miles  that  day,  and  he  knew  that, 
with  snow  falling,  it  would  not  become 
cold  enough  to  freeze. 

With  good  luck  and  long  hours  the 
next  day  they  would  make  Bonnie's  tee- 
pee. 

Bonnie  wakened  Lawrence  at  four 
o'clock.  Before  five,  with  still  two  hours 
of  darkness,  they  were  in  the  canoe. 

Before  noon  they  passed  the  mouth  of 
Sturgeon  River,  and  just  before  dark 
they  had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of 
Lac  Seul  and  were  headed  north  of  east, 
a  fresh  west  wind  behind  them. 

It  had  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  and 
night  came  with  a  temperature  far  be- 
low freezing. 

They  had  stopped  twice  for  meals  that 
day,  and  at  eight  o'clock  they  pulled  up 
to  a  point  for  a  last  lunch  before  the 
long  paddle  that  lay  ahead  of  them  that 
night. 

A  new  moon  set  as  they  started  again, 
the  stars  shone  clearly,  and  the  long, 
brilliant  rays  of  the  northern  lights  shot 
to  the  zenith. 

For  hours  they  paddled.  The  breeze 
died  away.  Lawrence,  his  back  and  arms 
sore  from  the  unaccustomed  labor,  his 
toes  cold,  and  his  legs  cramped,  had  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  the  pace. 

At  midnight  they  passed  a  long  point 
on  the  north  shore  and  started  across  a 
big  open  stretch. 

Lawrence,  to  keep  awake,  was  forced 
to  resort  to  several  expedients,  such  as 
counting  the  paddle-strokes,  humming 
songs,  and  using  all  the  Ojibway  he 
knew  in  talking  to  Bonnie. 

"I  guess  pretty  soon  now,"  the  Indian 
said  after  a  long  silence. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs. 

Turning  a  point  into  a  bay,  there  was 
a  tiny,  silvery  tinkling  along  the  sides 
of  the  canoe. 

At  first  Lawrence  did  not  understand. 
Then  it  grew  louder,  and  he  knew  that 
the  surface  of  the  bay  was  freezing. 

When  one  hundred  yards  from  shore, 
they  were  forced  to  stop  paddling.  Law- 
rence, leaning  forward  over  the  bow, 
broke  the  ice  with  his  paddle,  while  Bon- 
nie shoved  the  craft  slowly  along. 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  they  landed. 

Five  minutes  later  Lawrence,  wrapped 
in  his  four-point,  was  sound  asleep  be- 
side the  fire  in  the  teepee. 

"No  good  start  now,  I  guess,"  said 
Bonnie  when  he  awakened  Lawrence  at 
daylight. 

The  young  man  pushed  back  the 
blanket-flap  over  the  teepee  door  and 
saw  that  the  bay  was  frozen  over,  and 
that  ice  stretched  far  out  into  the  lake. 

More  snow  had  fallen  than  farther 
south  on  the  railroad.  A  cloudy  sky 
promised   still   more  snow. 

"I  guess  fix  'boggan;  get  ready  to- 
day," said  the  Indian,  who  was  busy 
with  a  dog-harness.  "Maybe  snow.  To- 
morrow, march  on." 

Despite  his  impatience  to  be  off,  Law- 


rence  was   glad   of   the   opportunity   to 
rest. 

He  knew  what  lay  before  him,  and  that 
the  four-hundred  mile  journey  would  re- 
quire all  his  strength. 

He  went  through  the  pack-sacks  and 
placed  in  the  small  bags  he  had  pur- 
chased at  Port  Arthur  enough  food  for 
three  weeks. 

The  remainder  he  left  with  Bonnie's 
squaw.  They  filled  a  sack  with  dried 
moosemeat  and  dried  fish  for  the  dogs. 
The  afternoon  both  men  spent  in  rest- 
ing. At  four  o'clock  it  began  to  snow. 
When  they  went  to  sleep,  at  eight 
o'clock,  four  inches  had  fallen,  and  the 
storm  was  increasing. 

In  the  morning  the  snow  was  a  foot 
deep  and  still  falling. 

"Just  my  luck,"  growled  Lawrence, 
forgetting  that  the  luck  had  been  with 
him  ever  since  the  tug  had  left  the  island 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  two  months; 
"we're  getting  so  much  snow  we  can't 
make  any  sort  of  time." 

"Squaw,  she  say  white  man,  Indians, 
two  canoes,  go  by  St.  Joseph  Lake  two, 
three  days,"  said  Bonnie  as  they  ate 
breakfast. 

"Did  they  stop  here?"  demanded 
Lawrence. 

"Yes,  stop,  buy  moose." 
"Ask  her  white  man  big,  black  hair," 
said  Lawrence. 

Bonnie  spoke  to  the  squai"  in  Oiihway, 
and  then  nodded  to  Lawrence. 

"Yes,  I  guess  big  man.  No  paddle. 
Three  Indians  paddle.  Got  dogs,  'bog- 
gan, lots  grub,  I  guess." 

Lawrence  knew  that  Wilson  had  at 
least  three  days'  start,  and  that  his  trav- 
eling by  canoe  would  enable  him  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  Cat  Lake  River  be- 
fore the  freeze-up. 

Once  in  the  stream  he  could  travel  sev- 
eral days  by  water  before  being  forced 
to  take  to  the  ice. 

It  meant  at  least  four  days'  start  in 
a  four-hundred-mile  race. 

When  the  team  was  harnessed  and  all 
ready,  Lawrence  started  down  toward  the 
lake. 

"I  guess  go  this  way,"  said  Bonnie, 
pointing  north.  "Me  know  river  maybe 
fifteen  miles,  small  lakes,  go  fast,  Cat 
Lake  River." 

Lawrence  did  not  dispute  the  Indian, 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  all  the  possible  short- 
cuts. 

If  they  could  go  directly  north  and 
strike  Cat  Lake  River,  they  might  gain 
a  day  or  two. 

But  there  was  no  fast  travel  that  day, 
nor  the  next.  The  snow  was  more  than  a 
foot  deep,  and  soft. 

Their  snowshoes  were  useless,  and 
they  plowed  along,  both  ahead  of  the 
dogs. 

It  was  the  first  travel  of  the  season, 
of  that  kind,  for  either  dogs  or  men. 

The  animals  made  such  slow  work  of  it 
that  Bonnie  and  Lawrence  each  took  a 
pack  to  lighten  the  toboggan. 

The  next  day  it  was  warmer,  and  the 
snow  thawed  and  made  the  going  harder 
than  ever. 

They    toiled    on    from    early    morning 

until  long  after  dark  eating  four  meals. 

Each  night  Lawrence  tumbled  to  sleep 


in  the  lean-to  without  lighting  his  pipe. 
His  summer  in  the  city,  and  his  con- 
finement on  the  island,  had  softened  his 
muscles,  and  the  Indian,  hard  as  hickory, 
traveled  as  fast  in  the  last  hours  of  their 
fourteen-hour  days  as  in  the  first. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  they  hur- 
ried along  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
turned  a  bend,  and  found  themselves  on 
Cat  Lake  River. 

On  the  snow  covering  the  ice  along 
the  edge  of  the  stream  they  saw  the 
tracks  of  men,  dogs,  and  a  toboggan. 

"I  guess  maybe  two  days,"  said  Bon- 
nie, after  examining  the  trail,  and  he 
swung  into  a  trot,  the  dogs  galloping  at 
his  heels. 

They  made  good  time  that  day  and 
the  next  four  days,  but  never,  after  an 
examination  of  the  trail,  did  Bonnie  offer 
an  encouragement  by  deducing  from  the 
tracks  that  their  quarry  was  less  than 
two  days  ahead. 

Each  night  it  grew  colder,  and  the 
river,  in  the  quiet  stretches,  soon  was 
frozen  across. 

There  would  be  good  going  along  the 
edge  for  miles,  and  then  a  series  of 
rapids  would  necessitate  taking  to  the 
wooded  banks,  through  thick,  small 
growth,  swamps,  and  tangled  windfalls. 
One  day  a  succession  of  rapids  permit- 
ted only  five  miles  for  the  entire  day,  and 
Lawrence's  impatience  increased.  His 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance  grew, 
however. 

After  they  had  been  six  days  on  the 
trail  he  was  able  to  keep  Bonnie's  pace 
without  difficulty. 

The  eighth  day  they  made  the  long 
portage  from  Cat  Lake  into  the  head- 
waters of  the  Severn. 

That  morning  Bonnie  declared  that 
Wilson  was  no  more  than  a  day  and  a 
half  ahead.  But  in  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  snowfall  began. 

It  did  not  cease  until  forty-two  hours 
later. 

As  the  soft,  fluffy  snow  increased  in 
depth  the  snowshoes  were  brought  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  new 
snow  both  Lawrence  and  Bonnie  com- 
plained of  sharp  pains  in  their  thighs 
and  shins. 

But  they  did  not  lessen  their  toil,  and 
day  after  day  pushed  on  down  river, 
now  on  the  better  open  going  of  the  ice, 
and  then  through  the  brush,  swamp  and 
windfalls. 

A  day  and  a  half  after  the  heavy 
snow  they  struck  the  packed  trail  of 
Wilson  and  his  Indians,  and  Lawrence 
knew  they  had  gained  a  half-day. 

Two  days  later  this  lead  had  been  cut 
down  to  seven  hours,  but  Lawrence  in- 
stead of  being  elated  began  to  despair. 
The  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was 
only  five  miles  from  Burt's  house  was 
no  more  than  fifty  miles  ahead. 

The  point  where  he  had  been  upset 
with  Hardy  in  the  spring,  and  where  he 
had  found  Uarda  on  a  rock  in  the  rapids, 
had  been  passed  more  than  a  day  be- 
fore. 

"You  go  Burt's  house?"  asked  Bon- 
nie, halting  that  afternoon  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream  entering  the  river 
from  the  east. 

(Continued  on  page  81.) 


The  Feeder's  Guess  Work 

A  Strong  Reason  Why  the  Cows  Did  Not  Give  Milk  Enough 


"Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  much  of 
these  here  pure-bred  dairy  cows!  Give 
me  the  good  old  grades.  Those  pure- 
bred Holsteins  we  bought  last  winter 
are  about  the  poorest  cows  I've  got  in 
my  stable." 

It  was  a  very  progressive  general 
"mixed"  farmer  who  expressed  him- 
self to  me  as  I  was  interested  in  looking 
over  his  cattle.  "Let  us  have  a  look 
at  those  pure-breds,"  I  said.  "All 
right,  come  on  around.  There  they  are," 
he  pointed. 

I  noted  the  cows  to  be  two  excellent 
individuals.  They  had  great  big  strong 
muzzles,  big  frames,  deep  bodies,  big 
capacity  and  capacious,  well-shaped  ud- 
ders of  good  quality.  They  were  good 
to  look  at,  and  they  carried  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  capable  of  big  milk 
production. 

"And  you  say  these  cows  are  not  sat- 
isfactory milkers,"  I  interjected.  "What 
do  you  suppose  is  the  reason?  Do  you 
feed  them  enough  grain?"  "Certain- 
ly," my  farmer  friend  replied.  "Why 
they  get  twice  the  grain  that  I  give  to 
the  other  cows." 

"You  say  they  do  not  milk  well?"  I 
further  enquired  by  way  of  emphasis. 
"Indeed    they   do   not,"   he   reaffirmed. 

"Well,"  said  I,  as  I  looked  enquiring- 
ly at  the  manure  behind  the  cows.  "I 
do  not  see  any  feed  going  to  waste  in 
the  manure.  You  say  the  cows  do  not 
give  it  in  their  milk.  It  is  not  going 
onto  their  backs.  You  see  your  cows 
are  thin.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
I  can  see  is  wrong.  You  are  starving 
these  cows.  You  are  not  half  feeding 
them. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  rather 
warm  and  animated,  my  farmer  friend, 
many  years  older  than  I,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  he  was  feeding  his  cows  quite 
all  that  was  good  for  them.  "How 
much  grain  are  you  giving  them?"  I  en- 
quired. "Oh,  about  8  lbs.  a  day,  I 
think,"  he  said.  "Are  you  sure?"  I 
further  questioned.  "Let  us  weigh  it 
to  make  certain." 

The  scales  were  produced.  The  regu- 
lar "mess"  of  grain  was  measured  out 
and  it  was  discovered  to  weigh  barely 
5  lbs.     The  grain  was  pure  oat  chop. 

"How  much  ensilage  do  you  feed?" 
came  as  the  next  question.  "Oh,  about 
40  lbs.  a  day."  lip  said.  "Let  us  weigh 
it.  too,"  I  insisted.  On  the  scales  it 
proved  to  be  but  25  lbs.  of  ensilage  per 
day  that  the  cows  were  getting. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  roots,  15  lbs.  of 
hay.  water  once  a  day,  a  sheaf  of  dry 
corn  at  noon,  and  what  straw  they  could 
guzzle  from  the  stack  in  the  barnyard 
while  out  for  water  at  midday,  com- 
pleted the  ration  for  these  cows. 

I  had  forgotten  much  of  the  chemistry 
I  had  learned  at  College  but  I  recalled 
enousrh    to    fisrure   out    that    these    cows 
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were  being  fed  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  the  amount  of  protein  that  they 
were  actually  giving  in  their  milk — little 
though  it  was  that  they  were  giving 
daily.  As  I  figured  this  out  in  pounds 
and  ounces  and  laid  it  before  my  friend, 
I  said,  "How  do  you  expect  those  cows 
to  give  more  milk  than  you  provide  feed 
from  which  the  milk  can  be  made?  You 
are  not  giving  your  cows  half  a  chance. 
You  are  starving  them  of  protein — the 
muscle-forming,  milk-making  element  of 
feeding  stuffs." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  my  friend 
acknowledged.  "Tell  me  what  I  can  do 
to  give  them  what  you  think  they  ought 
to  have." 

"First  of  all  you  must  give  more 
grain  and  stronger  grain,"  I  said. 
"You  cannot  afford  to  feed  oat  chop 
alone  to  heavy  producing  dairy  cows. 
Oat  chop  is  too  expensive,  and  further- 
more it  does  not  contain  enough  pro- 
tein. Oats  have  about  nine  per  cent,  of 
protein.  They  are  worth  about  36  to  41 
cents  a  bushel,  which  means  up  to  $23.50 
a  ton.  Now,  wheat  bran  contains  over 
12  per  cent,  of  protein.  You  can  buy 
it  for  less  money  per  ton  than  what  your 
oats  will  sell  for.  Therefore,  it  will  pay 
you  better  to  feed  some  bran. 

"Oil  cake  is  still  better.  It  will  aver- 
age close  to  32  per  cent,  of  protein. 
You  can  buy  it  at  about  $33.00  a  ton. 
You  see,  at  a  glance  how  cheap  this  oil 
cake  as  a  feed  really  is  when  it  is  pro- 
tein you  must  have  to  make  your  cows 
<rive  milk. 


' "  Then  there  is  another  product  still 
richer  in  protein.  It  is  probably  the 
"cheapest"  feed  you  can  buy,  yet  it 
costs  what  seems  to  be  a  very  high  price 
per  ton.  I  mean  cotton  seed  meal.  It 
will  analyze  as  high  as  44  per  cent,  of 
protein  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
average  41  p  r  cent. 

"I  would  recommend  you  to  feed  a 
mixture  of  several  grains  and  feeding 
stuffs  including  these  highly  concentrat- 
ed by-products  rich  in  protein.  Say 
you  make  a  mixture  of  oats,  100  lbs., 
bran,  200  lbs.,  oil  cake,  40  lbs.,  corn  or 
barley  meal,  50  lbs.,  gluten  meal,  50 
lbs.,  and  cotton  seed  meal,  40  lbs  Of 
this  feed  one  pound  to  every  4  lbs.  of 
milk  which  your  cow  is  giving.  Then 
feed  12  lbs.  of  good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
25  to  40  lbs.  of  roots  and  25  to  40  lbs. 
of  silage  per  day  and  you  will  soon  be 
talking  of  how  good  those  big  pure-bred 
cows  are  as  milk  producers." 

"All  very  well,  my  dear  sir,"  my 
friend  came  back,  "but  how  about  those 
grade  cows  standing  beside  those  pure- 
breds  and  getting  less  grain  and  yet 
giving  more  milk.  How  do  you  account 
for  it?" 

The  answer  was  easy.  The  grade  cows 
were  much  smaller.  They  required  less 
to  maintain  their  bodies.  Hence  they 
sooner  had  a  surplus  over  and  above 
what  they  required  to  keep  alive  and  in 
condition. 

On  giving  this  explanation,  my  friend 
still  unsatisfied,  said:  "wherein  then 
can  be  the  advantage  in  keeping  those 
pure-bred  cattle  if  it  takes  more  to 
keep  them?" 

Then  I  made  reference  to  a  big  steam 
threshing  engine — a  twenty-five  h.p.  out- 
fit. It  takes  a  lot*  more  fuel  to  run  it, 
but  when  fired  up  to  capacity  it  is  cap- 
able of  much  greater  production  and 
much  more  profit  than  was  its  15  h.p. 
predecessor,  which  in  the  olden  days  was 
all  that  seemed  to  be  required. 

The  lesson  was  not  well  learnt  even 
after  all  of  this  as  I  discovered  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  this  same  farmer.  He  was 
talking   about   his   cows   and   how   they 
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were  falling  off  in  their  milk  production 
and  yet  he  was  feeding  them  grain,  too. 
"How  much  grain  are  you  feeding?"  I 
enquired.  "A  lot  of  it,,  I  can  tell  you. 
It  is  making  a  big  hole  in  the  pile  I 
have,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  showed 
clearly  how  the  fact  pained  him.  "It 
takes  a  bushel  basket  to  go  around  the 
18  of  them." 

At  this  I  laughed  outright  for  he  had 
told  me  it  was  clear  oat  chop  and  that 
meant  less  than  4  lbs.  per  day  per  cow. 
How  could  he  expect  his  cows  to  milk 
well  when  he  would  not  feed  them  the 
protein  they  required  for  milk  produc- 
tion?" 

Of  a  truth  it  is  "hard  to  teach  old 
dogs  new  tricks."  It  seems  impossible 
to  get  many  of  our  older  farmers  to  un- 


derstand that  they  can  ill-afford  to  feed 
oat  chop  or  barley  chop  to  their  milk 
cows,  that  it  would  pay  handsomely  to 
sell  a  part  of  these  grains  if  need  be 
and  then  buy  oil  cake  and  cotton  seed 
meal  and  gluten  meal  and  feed  enough 
of  it  in  a  suitable  mixture  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  cow  to  milk  up 
to  the  limit  of  her  profitable  capacity. 

One  need  not  take  any  chances  on 
feeding  at  a  loss  these  days.  By  weigh- 
ing the  feed,  on  handy  spring  scales 
costing  only  $1.00,  as  given  to  each  cow 
at  each  feeding  time,  weighing  and  re- 
cording the  milk,  on  the  same  handy 
scales,  at  each  milking,  and  knowing 
the  price  of  the  feed,  and  the  price  at 
which  the  milk  is  selling,  one  can  know 
absolutely  just  what  profit  there  is   in 


it  up  to  any  amount  of  grain  that  may 
be  fed. 

If  you  have  good  cows  and  a  good 
market  for  your  milk  it  will  surprise  you 
to  discover  how  much  grain  you  can  feed 
to  your  cows  at  a  profit.  I  know  one 
leading  dairy  farmer  who  claims  he 
feeds  up  to  16  lbs  of  grain,  such  as  the 
ration  I  have  given,  a  day  and  it  pays 
him  well  to  feed  this  much.  This  is  more 
than  two  8-quart  sap  buckets  full  a  day 
to  each  cow. 

Say  friend,  I'd  like  to  see  how  big  a 
measure  you  are  using  when  you  feed 
the  grain  to  your  cows.  Does  it  hold 
more  than  two  quarts?  or  four  quarts? 
How  many  times  do  you  fill  it  for  each 
cow?  I  would  have  you  remember  that 
you   cannot  fool   a  cow. 
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A  Rural  Reverie 


By  ANNIE&H,  CRONE 


The  day  is  almost  over,  the  air  is  taking  on  that 
crisp  clearness  which  comes  with  the  declining  sun 
and  the  declining  year.  the.  sky  is  turning  into  all 
the  soft,  clear  hues  of  evening,  from  its  dull  pink 
at  the  sky-line,  blent  with  yellows  and  greens  to  the 
infinite  blue  above,  and  you  pause,  resting  on  your 
plow  handles  for  the  final  "round"  before  unhitch- 
ing for  the  night. 

The  horses,  too,  sag  into  attitudes  of  repose,  with 
one  hind  leg  drooping,  but  with  their  hopeful  ears 
pricked  up  toward  the  lights  of  home,  or  toward  the 
resplendent  woods  beyond,  its  glories  slowly  sinking 
in  the  shadows. 

Gone  is  all  the  feverish  eagerness  of  early  morn- 
ing, gone  too,  the  subsequent  listlessness  of  the  long- 
drawn  day  of  toil;  now,  nothing  left  but  satisfaction 
of  having  good  work  accomplished,  and  pleasing 
anticipation  of  well-earned  rest. 

This  is  what  it  will  be  like,  old  comrades,  when 
life,  like  the  year,  has  worn  around  toward  the  clos- 
ing, and  we  stand  resting  on  our  life-long  imple- 
ments of  labor,  with  the  long,  hot  stretch  of  busy 
days  behind  us,  now  only  a  memory — a  gratifying 
memory  of  faithfully  accomplished  toil,  the  reivards 
of  which  we  have  garnered  in  with  grateful  hearts. 


Lovely  the  spring,  lovelier  still  youth,  with  its 
fair  promise  of  better  things  ahead,  but  youth  and 
spring  are  all  promise,  and  this,  truly,  is  fulfilment, 
in  the  way  best  for  us. 

True,  there  have  been  disappointments  in  that 
long  summer,  and  mistakes  and  bitterness,  but  they 
are  forgotten  now,  except  that  they  have  left  us  wiser 
and  stronger. 

And  now,  as  we  look  back,  over  the  way  we  have 
come,  with  the  clear  vision,  which  understanding, 
only,  can  give,  and  trace  its  devious  windings  and 
turnings,  ivhich  seemed  so  unreasonable  at  the  time, 
we  marvel  at  the  tenderness  and  the  firmness  of  the 
Hand  which  led  us  on,  through  fair  weather  and 
through  blasting  storm,,  unto  this  golden  autumn 
time,  of  faithfulness  rewarded,  labor  ended,  and  the 
long  winter's  rest,  ahead. 

Even  as  you  stand,  meditating ,  the  shade  deep- 
ens, a  little  white  star  eomes  out  in  the  blue,  above 
the  silent  trees,  you  straighten  up,  clap  the  reins 
against  the  abstracted  horses,  grip  your  plow  handles, 
and  shout,  cheerily,  to  your  team.  "Come,  Maud! 
Come  along,  now!  Giddap,  ha-a-aw!  Another  long 
pull,  then — home." 


To  Cut,  Cook  and  Cure  the 

Christmas   Beef 

A  Talk  on  Taking  Care  of  the  Home  Meat  Supply 


MEAT  is  an  •  expensive  food,  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  We  might  resort  to  meat 
substitutes,  beans,  nuts,  cheese,  and  the 
like,  and  get  along  without  it,  but  there 
seems  to  be  something  in  its  flavor  and 
stimulating  effect  which  the  human  ani- 
mal craves,  occasionally,  at  least.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  the  beef-ring 
simplifies  the  meat  problem  for  the 
families  in  many  communities,  and  as  a 
rule  each  farmer  has  his  own  winter 
beef  ready  for  use  before  Christmas. 
This  leaves  the  farmer's  wife  free  from 
the  meat  market,  but  there  is  one  con- 
dition which  might  be  considered  a  dis- 
advantage by  some, — in  either  case,  she 
has  to  use  every  cut  in  the  carcase.  She 
cannot  always  choose  just  what  she 
wants. 

The  Cuts,  Their  Uses  and  Prices. 

The  cuts  of  beef  are  generally  classi- 
fied as  tough,  or  tender,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  some  muscles 
like  those  of  the  leg  and  neck,  being  ex- 
ercised more  than  others,  are  stronger 
and  tougher.  They  have  also  been  sup- 
plied with  more  nourishment  on  account 
of  their  extra  work,  so  they  are  richer 
than  the  tender  cuts  in  food  value  and 
flavor.  The  trouble  is  to  get  it  out  of 
them.  Meat,  at  any  time  does  not  con- 
tain as  much  nourishment  as  is  common- 
ly believed,  on  account  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  water.  In  a  juicy  roast  of 
beef  we  may  have  as  much  as  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  water  with  possibly  five 
per  cent,  of  fat  and  fifteen  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  protein.  It  is  easily  digest- 
ed, a  good  tissue-builder,  a  quick  fuel 
food,  and  has  a  decided  stimulating  ef- 
fect, which  means  that  it  is  an  excellent 
food  for  a  person  doing  strenuous 
manual  labor,  but  too  stimulating  for 
one  taking  little  exercise.  It  is  not  a 
balanced  food  as  it  contains  so  much 
protein  and  no  starch,  and  as  a  sole  ar- 
ticle of  diet  it  would  overwork  the  di- 
gestive machinery. 

In  cutting  up  a  beef,  several  plans 
may  be  followed.  Where  the  beef  is 
intended  for  home  use  entirely,  no  set 
rule  is  necessary,  but  the  system  shown 
in  the  diagram  is  very  practical,  and 
simplifies  the  selection  of  cuts  for  dif- 
ferent methods  of  cooking.  The  prices 
vary  of  course  with  season  and  locality 
and  are  quoted  here  merely  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  comparative  cost  of  different 
cuts.  The  first  cut  from  the  hind  quart- 
er would  be  the  flank  steak,  generally 
used  for  rolling  and  corning  and  selling 
for  about  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  This  is 
a  tender,  well-flavored  steak.  The  fat 
taken  from  it  is  called  caul  fat.  when 
rendered  called  dripping  which  sells  for 
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Editor's  Note. — In  this  article  the 
writer  has  given  a  practical  discus- 
sion of  the  care  of  the  winter  beef 
supply  from  the  cutting  up  of  the 
carcase  to  the  cooking  of  every  cut. 
To  the  woman  who  buys  her  meat 
from  the  local  butcher,  the  facts 
relating  to  the  tougher  pieces,  will 
be  of  interest.  Occasionally  in  a 
small  town,  however,  where  there  is 
little  demand  for  the  most  expensive 
cuts,  the  dealer  is  obliged  to  set  his 
prices  accordingly,  and  we  find 
round  steak  and  sirloin  selling  at 
the  same  figure. 


about  eight  cents  a  pound.  The  suet, 
which  is  the  onlv  fat  suitable  for  pud- 
dings lies  around  the  kidneys.  It  is 
worth  about  ten  cents  a  pound  in  the 
summer  and  fifteen  cents  in  the  winter, 
and  in  buying  it,  it  is  not  a  bad  precau- 
tion to  get  it  in  a  lump,  or  have  the 
butcher  mince  it  while  you  wait;  other- 
wise, some  caul  fat  might  get  mixed  in 
— it  isn't  likely,  you  know,  but  just  pos- 
sible. 

In  an  averaged-sized  beef,  one  weigh- 
ing say  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
the  whole  loin  would  weigh  about  fifty- 
five  pounds.  The  first  cut  of  sirloin 
steak,  that  is  the  one  nearest  the  rump 
is  rather  gristly  and  so  a  little  cheaper 
than  those  following.  The  second  cut 
has  more  fat,  the  third  more  tenderloin 
and  the  fourth  is  about  the  best,  as  the 
bone  and  fat  increase  in  the  succeeding 


cuts.  A  nice  strip  of  fat  on  the  out- 
side is  an  indication  of  juicy  tender 
meat.  Sirloin  steaks  cost  anywhere 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  cents, 
the  prices  varying  with  the  locality. 
The  porter-house  or  T-bone  steaks  or 
roasts  generally  retail  at  about  twenty- 
two  cents.  The  second  of  these  roasts  is 
often  boned  and  rolled.  In  roasting  the 
tenderloin,  it  will  be  kept  much  juicier 
if  well  covered  with  fat.  Just  where 
the  hind  quarter  is  divided  from  the 
fore-quarter  is  a  little  three-cornered 
piece  of  four  or  five  pounds,  called  the 
wing  or  point  roast.  This  is  one  of 
the  nicest  roasts  in  the  beef,  and  sells 
at   about  twenty-two   cents   a  pound. 

The  remainder  of  the  hind  quarter  is 
called  a  hip  of  beef.  The  rump  roast  is 
a  large  roast  very  suitable  for  thresh- 
ings, a  good  roast  but  containing  a  large 
bone,  and  costing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  Below  this  is  the  round, 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds.  The  upper  round  as  it  lies  on 
the  block  is  the  best,  because  the  out- 
side muscles  of  the  leg  have  been  most 
exercised.  Steaks  can  be  cut  from  this 
to  use  for  mock  duck,  braising,  etc., 
thick  slices  may  be  cut  off,  the  bone  re- 
moved, and  the  cavity  filled  with  suet 
for  roasting,  or  after  about  four  steaks 
have  been  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  round 
may  be  used  for  spicing.  Round  steak 
sells  for  about  seventeen  cents.  Any 
steak  past  the  hip  bone  to  the  seam  of 
fat  is  a  good  steak.  The  marrow  bone 
is  an  indication  of  flavor.  Nearer  the 
shank  there  is  more  gristle  and  the  meat 
is  best  used  for  stewing.  Because  round 
steak  is  so  lean  and  highly  flavored  it 
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is  one  of  the  best  cuts  to  use  for  beef 
tea.  The  wedge  piece  is  a  solid  piece  of 
lean  meat  from  the  top  of  the  shank, 
good  for  a  pot  roast,  stew  or  meat  pie, 
and  would  cost  perhaps  twelve  and  a 
half  cents.  The  shank  of  course  is 
good  only  as  a  soup  bone,  or  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  gristle  the  stock 
makes  an  excellent  basis  for  jellied 
meats. 

In  the  fore  quarter,  the  fore  shin  or 
front  shank  is  also  used  in  making  soup 
or  mince  meat.  Commercially  it  often 
goes  into  bologna  sausage.  The  skirt 
steak,  a  suspended  muscle  similar  to  the 
back  steak  taken  from  behind  the  kid- 
ney in  the  hind  quarter,  is  a  tender,  well 
flavored  steak,  but  for  some  reason  not 
very  popular  and  brings  only  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  Both 
these  steaks  are  excellent  for  stews  and 
pies.  The  brisket  is  very  gristly,  but 
if  properly  corned  and  boiled  makes 
fairly  good  meat  if  the  animal  is  young. 
It  costs  about  nine  cents  a  pound.  The 
plate  is  best  used  for  boiling,  and  may 
have  the  ribs  removed  and  be  rolled  and 
corned.  It  would  cost  probably  thirteen 
cents  a  pound  after  the  bones  are  taken 
out.  The  first  seven  ribs,  those  farth- 
est from  the  shoulder  and  called  the 
prime  ribs,  may  be  used  for  either  roast- 
ing, boiling  or  for  pot  roasts.  Often 
they  are  cut  across,  the  thick  part  roast- 
ed and  the  thin  ends  boiled.  The  price 
of  these  varies  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
cents  a  pound.  What  is  left  of  the  fore- 
quarter  is  called  a  square  chuck  of 
beef,  and  is  usually  divided  into  three 
cuts,  the  chuck  ribs,  the  chuck  roast  and 
the  round  shoulder  roast.  Especially 
where  the  animal  is  not  young  these  are 
better  used  as  pot  roasts,  or  for  brais- 
ing. They  cost  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
cents  a  pound.  In  buying  a  shoulder 
roast  one  must  remember  that  the  size 
of  the  bone  on  the  upper  side  as  it  lies 
on  the  counter  is  much  smaller  than  it 
is  on  the  other  side.  The  neck,  which 
costs  about  nine  cents  a  pound  can  be 
used  only  for  stewing,  mince  meat,  etc., 
and  the  tail  of  course  is  considered 
quite  a  delicacy  for  oxtail  soup.  It 
costs  about  twenty-five  cents. 

General  Principles  in  Cooking  Meat. 

The  general  principles  in  cooking 
meat  are  to  first  get  the  surface  seared 
quickly  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
juices  and  then  to  finish  the  cooking  at 
a  temperature  as  low  as  possible,  as  a 
high  temperature  toughens  and  hardens 
the  muscle  fibre.  Where  long  cooking 
is  neces*S»y  as  it  always  is  in  using  the 
tough  cuts,  the  meat  should  be  at  least 
partially  cooked  by  simmering  or  steam- 
ing as  in  a  covered  roasting  pan,  be- 
cause the  dry  heat  of  the  oven  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  harden  it  before  it  is  thor- 
oughly cooked.  The  tender  cuts  are 
generally  broiled  or  roasted.  In  pan- 
broiling  a  steak  if  the  pan  is  made  his- 
sing hot,  the  steak  put  in  and  seared  on 
one  side,  turned  and  seared  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  pan  then  moved  from  the 
hottest  part  of  the  stove  to  allow  the 
cooking  to  cro  on  more  slowly  the  steak 
will  be  juicy  and  tender.  It  is  more 
important  than  most  people  think,  that 


the  meat  must  NOT  be  pierced  with  a 
fork  while  cooking.  It  is  easy  to  turn 
it  by  sliding  a  knife  under,  and  once  the 
juice  gets  into  the  pan  it  not  only  robs 
the  meat  of  much  of  its  best  substances, 
but  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  brown 
it.  Salt  sprinkled  on  the  meat  lefore 
it  is  cooked  also  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
out  the  juices.  The  same  principle  of 
searing  the  surface  and  then  cooking 
slowly  applies  to  roasts.  The  roast  may 
be  dredged  with  flour  and  put  into  a 
very  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  sear  the  surface 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire.  Except  where 
one  is  us'ng  a  covered  roasting  pan  and 
wishes  to  partially  steam  the  meat,  no 
water  should  be  used,  basting  only  with 
melted   suet   or  dripping. 

Making  Tough  Cuts  Tender. 

The  tough  cuts,  however,  require  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Boiled  beef  is  really 
more  easily  digested  than  a  roast,  but  as 
the  browning  develops  flavor,  the  pot 
roasts,  and  braised  meats  are  generally 
more  popular.  To  improve  the  flavor  of 
a  pot  roast  it  may  be  dredged  with  flour, 
seared  and  browned  in  a  frying  pan, 
then  placed  on  a  trivet  in  a  kettle  and 
a  little  water  added.  The  trivet  (an  old 
bowl  inverted  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose), keeps  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
prevents  sticking,  and  when  closely  cov- 
ered the  rest  of  the  cooking  is  done  by 
steam. 

Braised  beef  is  just  a  pot  roast  cook- 
ed on  a  bed  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  car- 
rots, turnips,  onions  and  celery,  or 
whatever  you  care  to  use,  and  done  in 
a  covered  dish  in  the  oven.  Water  is 
added  to  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
vegetables,  but  it  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  more  than  simmer. 

In  making  a  stew,  the  flavor  will  be 
richer  if  the  meat  after  being  cut  in 
pieces  is  browned  in  the  frying  pan  be- 
fore adding  the  liquid.  By  long  cooking 
in  a  double  boiler  (or  by  using  a  tireless 
cooker  to  save  fuel)  the  toughest  meat 
may  be  made  tender.  Tomato  juice 
might  occasionally  be  used  as  the  liquid 
instead  of  water,  and  while  carrots,  tur- 
nips or  onions  are  generally  added  for 
flavor,  there  is  no  vegetable  that  gives 
just  as  delicate  a  touch  as  a  few  pieces 
of  celery.  When  the  onion  is  cooked 
till  yellow,  not  brown,  in  a  little  but- 
ter, before  it  is  added,  the  flavor  is  bet- 
ter developed.  The  butter  can  then  be 
combined  with  the  flour  for  thickening. 

Tous:h  round  steak  is  nice  cut  in  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  sprinkled  with 
chopped  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  flour 
the  mixture  thoroughly  pounded  into  it, 
seared  in  a  greased  frying  pan,  and 
cooked  slowly  with  a  little  water  in  a 
covered  dish  in  the  oven.  It  is  often 
used  as  mock  duck,  that  is  sprinkled 
with  bread  crumb  stuffing,  rolled,  like  a 
jelly  roll,  and  cooked  slowly  in  the  oven 
with  a  little  water,  stock  or  tomato 
juice.  The  flank  is  also  used  in  this 
way. 

Si-icing  and  Corning  Beef. 

The  preservatives  commonly  used  in 
curing  meats  are,  as  everyone  knows, 
salt,  saltpetre,  sugar  or  molasses,  spices. 


and  smoke.  Salt  prevents  the  growth  of 
bacteria,  but  when  used  alone  has  a 
tendency  to  harden  the  meat.  Sugar  or 
molasses  are  added  to  keep  the  muscle 
fibre  soft  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
flavor.  Saltpetre  is  an  antiseptic  and 
preserves  the  color  of  the  meat,  but  be- 
ing poisonous,  must  be  used  sparingly. 
Spices  also  have  an  antiseptic  effect 
but  are  used  chiefly  for  flavor,  while 
smoke,  besides  being  an  antiseptic  closes 
up  the  pores  on  the  surface,  improves 
the  flavor  of  salted  meat,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  make  it  easier  of  digestion.  A 
quick  and  satisfactory  method  of  smok- 
ing is  to  dip  the  meat  into  "liquid 
smoke,"  a  solution  of  one  part  pyrolig- 
neous  acid  (made  by  the  distillation  of 
wood),  to  two  parts  water.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  heated,  and  the  meat 
dried  after  dipping. 

For  pickling  hams,  beef  or  tongue, 
the  following  mixture  gives  very  good 
results.  One  gallon  water,  two  pounds 
salt,  one  pound  brown  sugar,  one  and 
one-half  ounces  saltpetre,  one  ounce 
mixed  ground  spices.  Put  all  together, 
boil,  cool,  skim,  and  immerse  the  meat 
in  it.  A  small  piece  is  ready  to  use  in 
a  week. 

To  Spice  and  Cook  a  Round. 

A  spiced  round  of  beef  makes  a  de- 
licious and  convenient  supplement  to  the 
meat  supply  for  the  Christmas  season 
where  additional  entertaining  inter- 
feres with  the  regular  cooking.  To  cure 
a  round  of  say  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds,  take  one  and  one-half  pounds 
brown  sugar,  one  pound  salt,  four  ounces 
black  pepper,  two  ounces  ground  all- 
spice, one  ounce  ground  cinnamon,  one- 
half  ounce  ground  cloves,  one  nutmeg 
grated  and  one-half  ounce  saltpetre. 
Rub  the  meat  well  with  the  sugar,  then 
with  all  the  other  ingredients  mixed  to- 
gether, let  it  lie  in  the  liquid  for  three 
weeks  or  more  turning  every  day.  In 
cooking  the  cured  round,  if  not  bound 
before  curing,  remove  the  bone,  fill  the 
cavity  with  suet,  bind  in  compact  shape 
and  put  into  the  oven  in  a  covered  dish, 
preferably  a  stone  crock,  with  the  liquid 
that  surrounded  it,  and  about  a  quart 
of  water.  Bake  slowly  for  four  or  five 
hours.  Let  it  cool  in  the  liquid,  that  the 
juice  may   be   absorbed. 


They  Didn't  Meet. 

A  minister  in  a  small  Western  town 
surprised  his  audience  one  Sunday  by 
reading  the  following  notice  from  the 
pulpit : 

The  regular  session  of  the  Donkey 
Club  will  be  held  as  usual  after  the  ser- 
vice. Members  will  line  up  just  outside 
the  door,  make  remarks  and  stare  at  the 
ladies  who  pass,  as  is  their  custom. 

The  club  didn't  meet  that  Sunday. 


Good  Times  for  the  Winter 

What  Are  They  Doing  in  Your  Neighbourhood 


During  the  past  year,  perhaps  no 
other  cause  has  received  so  much  atten- 
tion from  well  meaning  philanthropists, 
as  the  benefiting  of  rural  life.  Their 
efforts  everywhere  seem  to  be  respected, 
and  their  plans  occasionally  tried  out, 
only  to  prove  that  the  country  still  and 
the  country  alone  is  capable  of  organiz- 
ing its  own  social  life,  not  by  those  who 
go  out  from  cities,  but  by  men  and  wo- 
men, particularly  the  young  men  and 
women,  wholesome,  high-minded  young 
Canadians  who  undertake  the  task  not 
as  missionaries  but  as  democratic  en- 
thusiasts. It  may  be  as  the  urbanites 
tell  us  that  our  social  life  is  dead ;  as  the 
welfare-workers  say,  that  it  is  not  ele- 
vating; as  the  old  folks  repeat  that  it 
does  not  afford  such  good  times  as  it 
did  fifty  years  ago,  yet  there  are  few 
neighborhoods  that  have  not  excellent 
material  for  better  things.  The  long  Fall 
evenings  and  the  rather  slack  winter 
season  might  well  be  filled  with  some- 
thing more  entertaining  and  educative 
than  drying  apples  or  patching  quilts 
or  dozing  by  the  fire. 

Where  There's  Nothing  "Going  On." 
In  a  community     where     there  is  no 
weekly  church  meeting,  grange,  farmers' 
club,  or  literary     society,     and     where 
neighbors  seldom,     or     never,     visit,  it 
speaks  well  for  the  sanity  of  the  young 
people  when  they     become     dissatisfied. 
Nothing  fosters  morbid  ideas  so  tender- 
ly   as    living    to    oneself.      Perhaps    the 
only   social   gathering   they   have    takes 
the   form    of   a   dance   which    does    not 
help  things  much.     This  is  not  the  little 
home  affair  where     the     young     people 
dance  for  an  hour  or  two  before  they  go 
home — that   is   altogether   different — but 
the  type  of  "surprise  party"  where  the 
stove  is  moved  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
from    eight   o'clock    in    the    evening    to 
four  in  the  morning  the  screech  of  the 
fiddle,  and  the  patter  and  stamp  of  feet 
on  the  floor  and  the  "Birdie  fly  out"  of 
the  floor  manager  (it  is  really  amazing 
how  many  couples  he  can  general  in  a 
limited  space)  keep  up  a  steady  jargon 
until  the  lights  burn  blue  and  flicker  in 
the  unventilated  room,  and  a  crowd  of 
sleepy  young  men   and  jaded   girls   file 
•out  into  a  winter  night,  shivering,   ex- 
cited, and  overtired.  Where  this  is  the 
only    form    of  entertainment  the  social 
life  will  not  do  much   toward   broaden- 
ing interests,  brightening  intellects,  mak- 
ing people  happier  or  home  life  more  in- 
spiring.   But  when  the  social  life  of  the 
country  approaches  the  ideal,  it  will  en- 
able a  people  whose  environment  should 
develop  high-minded,  well-balanced  ideas 
of  living,  to  give  the  best  of  themselves 
to    the   community    and   to   each    other. 
When  we  see  miles  of  silent  white  road 
with   hard   bars  of  silver  sleigh    tracks, 
and    hear    horses   stamping   impatiently 
in  their  stalls,  when  we  see  tiny  lights 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


Editor's  Note. — Ts  it  true  that  the 
dearth  of  social  life  in  the  country 
is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  driv- 
ing the  young  people  to  the  city,  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  the 
trouble  be  remedied?  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  outlined  some  plans 
which  have  been  adopted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  rural  Canada  with  most 
gratifying  results.  Possibly  they 
may  offer  some  suggestions  that 
would  just  suit  the  needs  of  your 
neighborhood. 


twinkling  in  houses  at  the  ends  of  deep 
drifted  lanes  tracked  by  nothing  but  a 
foot  path  over  the  banks  where  father 
makes  his  daily  pilgrimage  out  to  the 
mail  box.  when  we  know  that  in  the 
house  the  family  are  sitting  quietly 
about  the  table,  the  girls  bending  over 
some  elaborate  piece  of  fancy  work 
which  they  vaguely  suppose  they  will 
need  some  time  because  they  don't  want 
to  stay  at  home  always,  the  mother  just 
as  industriously  patching  another  quilt 
to  put  away  with  camphor  balls  and  the 
boys  lost  in  the  fascinating  pages  of 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower," 
then  we  know  that  it  is  time  that  neigh- 
borhoood  had  a  literary  society  or  a 
farmers'  club  or  a  women's  institute  or 
a  course  of  night  classes  or  a  church 
endeavor  or  all  five  of  these  meetings 
every  week. 

The  Literary  Society  or  Debating  Club- 
Perhaps  no  organization  can  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  young  people  than 
a  literary  society,  which  may  be  either 
independent  or  under  the  patronage  of 
the  grange,  farmers'  club,  or  women's 
institute.  It  is  better  than  a  debating 
club,  proper,  as  the  programmes  include 


music,  recitations,  and  addresses  on  such 
a  variety  of  subjects  that  every  person 
in  the  community  may  take  part.  The 
greatest  good,  however,  generally  comes 
from  the  debates,  if  the  subjects  are 
serious  and  worth  while.  The  mighti- 
ness of  the  pen  and  sword,  or  the  rela- 
tive destructiveness  of  fire  and  water 
haven't  much  to  do  with  the  present- 
day  problems,  and  should  be  barred  out. 
Only  when  the  subjects  chosen  require 
diligent  study  in  the  preparation  of  the 
debate,  will  the  horizon  of  the  debaters 
or  their  hearers  be  broadened.  Neither 
should  any  subject  be  chosen  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  data  from  local 
sources  or  nearby  libraries.  Public  ques- 
tions furnish  a  wealth  of  good  subjects. 
The  tariff  question,  taxation,  rural  credit 
and  banking,  co-operation  in  buying  and 
selling,  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
and  others,  with  an  occasional  frivolous 
subject,  are  frequently  suggested,  but 
the  subjects  have  to  be  chosen  to  suit 
the  speakers,  and  in  many  cases,  espe- 
cially if  some  of  the  debaters  are  women, 
those  mentioned  would  not  do  at  all. 
The  debate  itself  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance except  as  a  means  of  setting 
the  young  people  to  think,  and  giving 
them  confidence  in  themselves,  incident- 
ally to  give  some  training  in  expressing 
their  opinions  logically  and  forcibly 
should  public  life  require  it  later  on. 
The  country  has  to  have  its  leaders,  its 
councillors,  and  government  representa- 
tives, and  a  winter  course  or  two  in  a 
debating  club  is  an  education  which 
makes  the  new  work  vastly  easier. 

There  is  danger,  however,  in  trying  to 
make  a  literary  society  so  very  educative 
that  it  becomes  irksome  to  young  people. 
This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  occa- 
sionally introducing  amateur  theatri- 
cals in  aid  of  some  charity  or  local  im- 
provement. Some  mother  may  be  horri- 
fied at  the  suggestion — she  does  not  want 
ber  daughter  to   set    a    fancy    for    the 


Duncan's  class  in  agriculture  at   Port  Hope 
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Hart's  boys   of  Gait   Collegiate. 


stage;   but  if  she  will  go  back  into  her 
own  girlhood  I  am  sure  she  will  remem- 
ber   some   particular   night   when    in    a 
crisp  new  dress    and    hair    ribbon    she 
stood    stiff   and    palpitating   before    the 
audience   at   the   temperance  lodge   and 
recited,    "Curfew    Shall    Not    Ring    To- 
night," and   as   she  walked   home  with 
her  best  beau  when  it  was  all  over,  she 
was  more  than  ever  content  to  give  up 
the    possibility    of    a    career   for    a   life 
of   placid    domesticity.      She    had   tried 
the  platform,  she  had  shown   what   she 
could  do,  now  she  must  be  very  careful 
to  show, that  she  had  not  been  carried 
away    by    her    achievement — to-morrow 
she   would   start   another  quilt.     Choral 
clubs,  much  after  the  style  of  the  old- 
fashioned  singing  school  have  been  very 
popular    in    some    neighborhoods    where 
most  of  the  young  people  are  musical, 
and  where  a  good  teacher  can  be  had. 
Often  this  works  very  well  in  combina- 
tion with  a  reading  class   organized  to 
study   some   literary    classic    under   the 
direction  of  the  minister,  school  teach- 
er, or  different  members  of  the  club. 

Enterprises  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and 
Women's  Institutes. 

The    farmers'    clubs,    institutes    and 
granges  are  doing  excellent   social  wel- 
fare work  in  many  communities  in  ar- 
ranging with  district  representatives  for 
short   courses   in    seed    and    live    stock 
judging,  and  for  winter  schools  or  night 
classes  in  agriculture  for  the  farm  boys 
and   young  men-     The  enthusiasm  with 
which   the  boys   and   many   of  the  pro- 
gressive older  farmers  go  into  this  work 
is  usually    very    gratifying    to    the    in- 
structors, and  is,  obviously,  an  effective 
way   of   getting   the   boys   interested   in 
farming.     The  novel  idea  of  organizing 
a  brass  band  has  been  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  some  members  of  a  farmers' 
club  in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  and 
when    the   boys   go   out   to   play   at   the 
neighboring  fairs  everyone  is  convinced 
that  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one.     For 
getting  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  to- 
gether socially  the  women's  institute  has 
perhaps    better   opportunities   than    any 
other  country  organization,  as  it  recog- 
nizes neither  sect  nor  social  clique,  but 
aims    to    utilize   every   possible   resource 
for   the   betterment   of  home   and   coun- 
try.     A    genuine   good-time  social   given 


three  or  four  times  a  year  for  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  young  people  and  chil- 
dren of  the  settlement  will  do  about  as 
much   as  anything  to   put  people  ou   a 
good    understanding    with    their    neigh- 
bors, and  to  make  everyone  believe  that 
after  all  you  could  not  find  "a  better 
neighborhood    to    live    in,    in    Canada." 
Where  such  gatherings  are  unknown  we 
often  find  prevailing  opinions  that  a  cer- 
tain man  is  "a    cantankerous    old    beg- 
gar," that  "Smith's  second  boy  is  a  bad 
one,"   that   "the  wife  of  Brown's  new 
tenant     is     queer  —  she     hardly     ever 
speaks,"    or    that    the    young    farmer's 
bride,  who   happens   to  be   a  girl  from 
the    city,   is    "proud."     After    a    few 
hearty  social  mix-ups  it   is   found   that 
the   cantankerous   old   man   is  excellent 
company,  but  fond  of  an  argument ;  that 
the  "wild  boy"  is  a  gentleman  at  heart 
with    an    over   large    capacity   for   mis- 
chief; that  the  reserved  woman  is  only 
backward  and  needs  encouragement,  and 
that  the  bride  from  town  is  so  afraid  of 
doing  the  wrong  thing,  or  seeming  offi- 
cious  that   she  naturally  waits   for  the 
people  among  whom  she  is   a  stranger, 
to  make  advances. 

A  Broad  Field  for  Church  Societies. 

Almost  every  neighborhood  has  one  or 
more    church   societies,   and   while  each 
denomination     has     its    own    particular 
schemes    and    enterprises,    they    have    a 
common  field  of  community  welfare  work 
which  no  other  organization  can  fill.    It 
is  a  crying  evil  in  the  majority  of  rural 
districts    of    Canada    that    the    young, 
people    are   not    given   a    knowledge    of 
conditions    existing    beyond    their    own 
present   horizon.     Parents   cannot  hope, 
probably  do  not  desire  that  all  the  chil- 
dren shall  remain  on  the  farm,  but  those 
who  go  to  study  or  work  in  the  city  are 
sent  away  feebly  equipped  to  cope  with 
problems  which  they  may  meet  and  will 
have  to  solve  on  their  own  responsibility. 
Social  workers  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
city  on  a  request  from  any  church,  and 
there  will  be  less  danger  for  our  young 
people  when  parents  realize  that  danger 
does  not  lie  in  knowledge,  but  only  in 
ignorance.      Then,    by    way    of    a    little 
intellectual    culture,   if  the   societies    of 
the  village  would  compromise  and  have 
a  few  good  lectures  during  the  winter, 


such  as  an  illustrated  talk  on  Dickens 
or  Dr.  Cleaver's  lecture  on  "Jean  Val 
Jean,"  something  so  impressive  and  in- 
spiring as   to   put   a   lasting  color   into 
one's  views  of  things,  then  they  would 
be  living  nearer  to  their  purpose. 
The  Best  Times  at  Home. 
And   lastly,   we   will,   of  course,   have 
our  best  times  at  home.     "When?"  do 
you  ask,  "With  all  club  work  advocated, 
how   is   anyone   going   to    have   time  to 
have  an  evening  at  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  day  to  visit  their  neighbors?"  We 
must  remember  that  it  would  be  a  rare 
country  neighborhood  indeed  that  would 
undertake   all   these   things.     They  will 
select  only  what  is  best  adapted  to  local 
conditions  and  needs.    Perhaps  you  may 
think  that  with  the  boys  and  girls  going 
out  to  a  meeting  of  some  kind  or  other 
about    three   nights    a    week    there   will 
be  a  sad  falling  off  of  family  home  life, 
but   have   you   ever   known   a   neighbor- 
hood where  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  require  a  boy  to  be  away  from  home, 
and    because    of    that    very    fact    every 
night,  as  regularly  as  it  came,  he  would 
put  on   his  cap  and  walk  off  to  spend 
the    evening    sitting    around    the    store, 
even   while  his   mother  was   trying  her 
level  best  to  make  things  attractive  for 
him  at  home?    Home  will  be  appreciated 
all  the  more  when  other  interests  take 
us  away  from  it  occasionally,  provided 
those  other  interests  are  conducive  to  a 
finer  home  atmosphere,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  every  member  of  the  family-    I 
like  the  country  fashion   of  neighborly 
visiting  where  you  go  about  two  o'clock 
in   the  afternoon   and   stay  for  supper, 
or  early  in  the  forenoon,  coming  home 
just  before  dark,  but  I  like  better  the 
long  evenings   at   home,  where  you   can 
read  or  sing  or  talk  or  just  stare  into 
the  fire.     Much    might    be    said    about 
books  for  home  reading,  but  there  are 
times  when  we  would  like  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  an  old  man  I  know  who  could 
not  read.    When  asked  how  he  spent  his 
evenings,  he  replied,  "Sometimes  I  set 
and  think,  and  other  times  I  just  set." 
The   home   should   be   such   a   haven   of 
liberty  that   there   may  be   times   when 
we  can  be  unspeakably  happy  to  just — 


'set.' 


The  Progress    of    Dairying"1  in 

Ontario 

Conditions  affecting  the  marketing  end 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada  have 
undergone  rapid  changes  during  recent 
years.  During  the  past  session  of  Par- 
liament, Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and 
Cold  Storage  Commissioner,  showed  very 
clearly  that  the  industry  is  not  losing 
ground  but  is  making  steady  progress- 
It  was  brought  out  that  the  Canadian 
people  are  consuming  relatively  more 
milk  and  milk  products  than  heretofore, 
and  that  an  increasing  quantity  of  milk 
is  being  manufactured  into  milk  and 
milk  products,  condensed  milk,  casein 
etc.  Mr.  Ruddick 's  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the 
tendency  of  the  industry  has  been 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  for  free  distri- 
bution to  all  who  apply  for  it  to  the 
Publications  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 


The  Bordens  of  Nova  Scotia 

Descendants  of  a  New  England  Farm  Family 


IN  THE  memorable  election  of  1911,  a 
Borden  went  down  to  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  stripling  and  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  was 
snuffed  out  of  existence.  Concurrently 
the  star  of  another  Borden  swam  into 
the  zenith  and  has  since  shone  triumph- 
antly above  the  national  firmament. 
For  the  present  at  any  rate  it  would 
seem  that  governments  may  come  and 
governments  may  go,  cabinets  may  rise 
and  cabinets  may  fall,  but  a  Borden  of 
Nova  Scotia  will  be  at  or  near  the  top. 

The  Bordens  belong  by  birthright  and 
abilities  to  the  ruling  class,  and  thanks 
to  those  circumstances  which  have  di- 
vided them  into  supporters  of  both 
political  parties,  they  will  invariably  be 
represented  in  the  councils  of  the  win- 
ning side.  Nor  does  this  prominence 
rest  alone  in  those  notable  political 
achievements  which  have  made  their 
name  an  historical  one  in  the  annals  of 
the  Dominion,  but  in  the  church,  in  law 
and  in  education  they  have  likewise  at- 
tained distinction  and  mounted  to  posi- 
tions of  power  and  importance. 

The  family  cradle— that  part  of  Can- 
ada in  which  several  generations  of 
Bordens  were  nurtured — is  the  beauti- 
ful district  surrounding  the  famous 
Basin  of  Minas  in  Western  Nova  Scotia. 
Historically  the  deepest  interest  attaches 
to  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
land  of  Evangeline,  where  notable 
scenes  were  enacted  in  the  early  history 
of  the  province.  Scenically  it  is  no  less 
captivating,  for  the  prospect  in  all  di- 
rections is  one  of  rare  charm.  There  is 
the  bold  promontory  of  Blomidon  in  the 
background,  the  blue  sweep  of  the  Basin, 
lying  between,  the  broad  expanse  of 
meadowlands,  and  on  the  higher  ground, 
the  fields,  orchards  and  houses,  of  the 
agriculturists,  with  here  and  there  a 
quiet  village  inset  among  the  pines  and 
hemlocks. 

Amid  such  pleasing  natural  surround- 
ings, influenced  imperceptibly  by  the  ro- 
mantic associations  of  the  district,  no 
family  could  fail  to  derive  some  strength 
of  character  and  depth  of  inspiration 
from  the  experience.  Educational  op- 
portunities were  not  lacking.  Not  far 
away,  at  Windsor,  King's  College,  the 
oldest  Canadian  university,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  eighteenth  century.  Later 
on  at  Wolfville,  Acadia  University  was 
erected,  while  a  preparatory  school  of 
some  celebrity  was  opened  at  Horton. 

The  Borden  genealogy  for  many 
generations  has  been  clearly  established. 
Indeed  in  connection  with  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  a  goodly  volume 
has  been  compiled,  containing  an  ela- 
borate tracery  of  the  family  tree.  The 
American  family,  from  which  the  Can- 
adian branch  sprang  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  become  very  extensive  and 
contains  many  distinguished  names,  but 
it  is  apart  from  the  scope  of  this  article 


By  W.  A.  CRAICK 


Editor's  Note. — Our  rising  young 
country  has  drawn  upon  all  nations 
of  the  world  and  is  blending  a  race 
of  rugged  and  masterful  people,  capa- 
ble of  ruling  the  destinies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  Typical  indeed 
of  many  whose  lives  have  meant  so 
much  for  Canadian  life,  is  this  char- 
acter sketch  of  the  Borden  family. 
The  many  members  sprung  from 
sturdy  stock,  have  been  and  are  in- 
fluencing for  good,  the  lives  of  their 
fellows,  in  the  professional,  political, 
educational  and  religious  spheres  of 
activity. 


to  enter  into  any  account  of  their  ex- 
ploits. 

The  founder  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Bordens  was  a  patriarch  named 
Perry  Borden,  who  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1738.  His  chief 
interest  to  the  present  genera- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
father  of  eleven  sons.  As  practically 
all  these  sons  married  and  pro- 
duced families  of  their  own,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  progeny  of  old  Perry 
Borden  has  been  very  considerably  mul- 
tiplied, which  accounts  for  the  frequent 
appearance  of  the  name  throughout  the 
Annapolis   and   Cornwallis  Valleys. 

Perry  Borden  settled  in  Nova  Scotia 


Sir     Frederick     Borden,     ex-Minister     of 
Militia  and  Defence. 


as  the  result  of  a  certain  incident  in  his 
father's  life.  Old  Samuel  Borden,  who 
was  a  land  surveyor  by  profession, 
chanced  to  receive  a  commission  from 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1760 
to  lay  out  certain  lands  for  a  company 
of  New  England  planters,  who  were  be- 
ing brought  over  to  occupy  the  lands 
from  which  the  Acadians  had  been  ex- 
pelled. As  part  payment  for  his  work 
he  was  given  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
Cornwallis  Valley.  However,  he  had  no 
intention  of  settling  in  Nova  Scotia  and, 
returning  to  Massachusetts  soon  after, 
he  handed  over  his  patent  to  his  son, 
Perry.  Perry  was  not  averse  to  mi- 
grating to  the  northern  province  and 
thither  he  moved  with  all  his  belongings. 

Of  the  eleven  sons,  which  Perry  Bor- 
den contributed  to  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia,  one's  interest  naturally 
centres  in  the  sixth  son,  Perry  Borden, 
jr.,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  Canada's 
present  Premier.  Perry  Borden,  jr.,  was 
born  in  1773.  His  family  consisted  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  Jonathan,  the  father  of 
Sir  Frederick  Borden  and  the  third  was 
Andrew,  the  father  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Thus,  there  is  found  to  be  a  close 
relationship  between  the  ex-minister  of 
militia  and  the  present  premier,  the 
nearness  of  which  is  not  generally  re- 
alized by  the  public. 

But  the  two  distinguished  Parliament- 
arians are  not  the  only  men  of  note,  who 
have  sprung  from  the  Borden  family. 
From  another  of  Perry  Borden's  eleven 
sons,  may  be  traced  the  descent  of  two 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  mari- 
time provinces, — Dr.  Byron  C.  Borden, 
president  of  Mount  Allison  University, 
and  R.  A.  Borden,  Esq.,  Moncton,  one  of 
the  county  court  judges  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  two  are  brothers,  being  sons 
of  George  N.  Borden,  the  son  of  Joshua 
Borden  and  grandson  of  Perry  Borden. 
This  makes  the  relationship  between 
them  and  the  premier  that  of  third 
cousins. 

From  a  third  son  of  old  Perry  Borden, 
viz.,  Lemuel  Borden,  there  was  descended 
another  gentleman  of  the  Borden  name, 
whose  achievements  also  deserve  some 
mention  in  connection  with  the  family 
history.  This  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Cummings  Borden,  of  Canning,  N.S.,  who 
was  for  many  years  connected  actively 
with  the  missionary  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Japan,  but  who  is  now 
living  retired.  His  father  was  Lemuel 
Perry  Borden,  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  family,  which  makes  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Borden  also  a  cousin  of  the  Premier. 

The  Prime  Minister's  immediate  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  two  brothers  and  one 
sister,  completes  the  list  of  those  who, 
by  reason  of  special  attainments,  take 
rank  as  leading  members  of  the  Borden 
connection.     There  are  many  other  men 
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The   late   Dr.   Jonathan   Borden,  father   of 

Sir  Fred.  Borden,  and  uncle  of  the 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden. 

and  women  belonging  to  other  branches 
of  the  family,  living  less  prominent  lives, 
who  might  be  mentioned,  but  popular 
interest  will  be  found  to  centre  only  in 
the  few  outstanding  personalities  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Andrew  Borden,  the  Premier's  father, 
married  twice.  From  his  first  marriage 
with  a  Miss  Fuller,  he  had  two  children, 
Thomas  Andrew  and  Sophia  Amelia.  The 
former  became  a  sea  captain  and  died  in 
early  life  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
latter  married  a  Mr.  McLatchery  and 
still  lives  in  the  old  home  village  of 
Grand  Pre.  Following  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Andrew  Borden  espoused  Miss 
Eunice  Laird,  and  from  this  union  had 
four  children,  of  whom  Premier  Borden 
was  the  eldest.  The  second  was  John 
William,  the  third  Julia  Rebecca,  and 
the   youngest   Henry   Clifford. 

From  all  accounts  Andrew  Borden  was 
a  fine  type  of  man.  Though  he  rose  to 
no  high  rank  in  society,  living  a  quiet 
and  unostentatious  life  in  Grand  Pre,  he 
performed  his     part     in     village   affairs 


with  ability  and  thorouglmess.  For  a 
time  he  was  associated  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Laird,  in  the  management  of 
a  general  store  and  then,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Windsor  &  Annapolis 
Railway,  accepted  the  position  of  sta- 
tionmaster.  He  also  owned  and  culti- 
vated a  fine  farm  near  Grand  Pre,  in 
which  he  took  much  interest.  His  wife, 
the  Premier's  mother,  who  still  survives 
him,  possesses  also  a  fine  personality 
and  to  both  parents,  the  prime  minister 
owes  a  great  deal  of  that  natural  ability, 
solidarity  of  character  and  gentlemanli- 
ness  which  characterizes  him. 

Since  his  accession  to  power  readers 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
surfeited  with  accounts  of  Premier  Bor- 
den's career  and  personality,  so  that  it 
becomes  almost  superfluous  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  description  of  his  rise  to 
fame.  Yet  as  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Borden  family,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  some  mention  of  his  life.  He 


The    late    Andrew    Borden,    father    of    the 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden. 


The    Premier's    Mother    at    about    thirty 
years  of  age. 


was  born  at  Grand  Pre  on  June  26,  1854, 
and  attended  the  common  school  in  the 
village  until  he  was  eleven.  Then  he  en- 
tered Acadia  Villa  Academy  at  Horton, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
the  cleverest  pupil  in  the  school.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  became  an  as- 
sistant teacher  and  helped  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  younger  boys. 

He  is  remembered  by  his  schoolday 
chums  as  a  studious  youth;  of  a  very 
serious  bent  of  mind.  He  was  evidently 
a  most  exemplary  boy,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  was  never  known  to  have  received 
punishment  for  misconduct  from  either 
his  father  or  his  schoolmasters.  He  was 
by  no  means  a  milksop,  for  he  enjoyed 
and  was  proficient  at  athletics,  being 
particularly  fond  of  cricket,  which  he 
played  well. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  New  Jersey  and  spent  a  year  at  the 
Glenwood  Institute  at  Mattawan,  where 
he  served  as  assistant  professor.  Re- 
turning home  he  distinguished  himself 
by  passing  the   first-class   teachers'   ex- 


Perry  Borden,  Jr.,  grandfather  of  the  Rt. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Borden  and  Sir  Frederick 

Borden. 


animation  without  special  preparation. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
Halifax,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  late 
chief  justice,  Sir  R.  L.  Weatherbe  and 
the  present  Mr.  Justice  Graham,  put- 
ting in  his  spare  time  as  a  reporter  on 
the  local  press.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1878,  and  after  practising  at 
Kentville  for  a  short  time  in  partnership 
with  Judge  Chipman,  returned  to  Hali- 
fax and  joined  the  firm  of  Thompson, 
Graham,  and  Tupper  as  junior  member. 
Following  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, the  elevation  to  the  bench  of  Mr. 
Graham  and  the  departure  to  the  West 
of  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper,  Mr. 
Borden  became  head  of  the  firm  and  a 
recognized  leader  of  the  bar  in  Eastern 
Canarla. 


Mrs.    Andrew    Borden,   mother    of    the    Rt. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  now  living  at 

Grand  Pre. 
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Dr.  B.  C.  Borden,  President  of  Mt.   Allison   University,  Saekville,   N.B. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a 
young  man  Mr.  Borden  was  a  liberal,  be- 
ing for  some  time  a  supporter  of  the 
Young  Liberal  Club  of  Halifax.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Borden  family,  as  a 
family,  have  been  adherents  of  the 
liberal  party.  But  at  the  time  of  what 
was  called  the  secession  movement  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  young  lawyer  with 
many  other  liberals  left  the  party  and 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  conservatives. 

Following  the  traditions  of  the  firm  to 
which  he  belonged,  Mr.  Borden  entered 
Parliament  in  1896  as  member  for  Hali- 
fax. In  1901  he  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  opposition.  Defeated  in  1904,  he  was 
elected  the  following  year  for  Carleton 
County,  a  seat  being  opened  for  him.  In 
1908  he  was  returned  for  both  Carleton 
and  Halifax,  but  elected  to  sit  for  the 
latter.  And  in  1911,  as  is  now  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  he  was  trium- 
phant in  the  Reciprocity  Election  and 
was  called  on  to  form  a  government,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  leader. 

Two  years  after  the  Premier  was  born 
at  Grand  Pre,  his  brother  John  William 
Borden  came  into  the  world.  He  too 
received  his  education  along  with  Robert 
at  the  common  school  and  at  Acacia 
Villa  Academy,  but  whereas  the  older 
brother  chose  law  as  his  calling  the 
younger  selected  banking.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Hali- 
fax and  was  advanced  by  degrees  until 
he  became  manager  of  the  branch  at 
Kentville.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
cousin  Dr.  Borden,  of  Canning,  who  had 
become  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence 
the  previous  year,  J.  W.  Borden  received 
the  appointment  of  accountant  of  the 
militia  department   at   Ottawa   in   1897. 


The  old  Perry  Borden  home  at  Grand  Pre,  N.S. 
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Subsequently  he  was  appointed  pay- 
master-general of  the  Canadian  militia 
and  finance  member  of  the  Militia  Coun- 
cil, positions  which  he  still  graces. 

The  Premier's  younger  brother,  Henry 
Clifford  Borden,  who  is  sixteen  years  his 
junior,  is  a  lawyer,  practising  indepen- 
dently in  Halifax.  He  was  for  some 
time  connected  with  Ritchie  &  Co.,  but 
latterly  has  become  interested  in  some 
mining  ventures.  He  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Sheelite  Mines,  Limited, 
a  company  which  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing a  tungsten  mine  near  the  Moose 
River  in  Halifax  County,  said  to  be  a 
rare  and  highly  valuable  deposit. 

Miss  Julia  Borden,  the  Premier's  sis- 
ter, resides  at  Grand  Pre  with  her 
mother  in  the  old  family  mansion.  Mrs. 
Borden,  who  is  now  advanced  in  years, 
is  an  invalid,  but  she  continues  to  watch 
with  maternal  pride  the  success  of  her 
eldest  son. 

To  trace  the  career  of  Premier  Bor- 
den's cousin,  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  one 
must  pass  to  another  section  of  the  shore 
of  Minas  Basin.  Sir  Frederick  and  his 
father  before  him,  lived  across  in  the 
Cornwallis  Valley.  Jonathan  Borden, 
M.D.,  the  eldest  son  of  Perry  Borden, 
jr.,  was  one  of  those  old-time  country 
practitioners,  whose  services  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  district  where  they 
lived.  His  home  was  at  Canard  and  his 
practice  extended  at  least  fourteen  miles 
in  all  directions. 

Sir  Frederick,  who  was  born  in  1847 
and  is  thus  seven  years  the  senior  of  his 
Premier  cousin,  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  medical  profession.  After 
attending  King's  University,  Windsor, 
whence  he  graduated  in  1866,  he  spent 
two  years  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
receiving  his  M.D.  in  1868.  He  then 
joined  his  father  in  practice  at  Canard 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Canning,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. Here  his  other  activities  soon  be- 
gan to  interfere  with  his  medical  work. 
As  a  student  at  Windsor,  he  had  enter- 
ed the  University  Corps,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  continuous  association 
with  the  Canadian  militia  lasting  to  the 
present  time.  When  he  went  to  Can- 
ning, he  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  69th  regiment  and  after 
constant  service  became  surgeon  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1893. 

Meanwhile  in  1874  and  again  in  1879 
he  had  contested  King's  County  in  the 
liberal  interest  with  success.  He  was 
defeated  in  1882  and  remained  out  of 
politics  until  1896,  when  he  was  elected 
once  more  for  his  old  constituency.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  then  selected  him  as  his 
Minister  of  Militia,  a  portfolio  which 
Dr.  Borden  held  continuously  until  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  in  1911.  He 
was  undoubtedly  an  able  administrator 
and  did  much  to  put  the  militia  depart- 
ment on  a  sound  footing.  His  services 
were  recognized  in  various  ways.  At 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward,  he  was) 
created  a  K.C.M.G.,  and  at  the  corona- 
tion of  King  George  he  was  appointed 
surgeon-general  in  the  British  Army 
with  the  rank  of  Major-General,  a  rare 
honor. 


Of  Dr.  Jonathan  Borden's  family,  in 
addition  to  Sir  Frederick,  only  one  child 
survives,  a  sister,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Dickie  and  now  resides  in  the  old  fam- 
ily place  at  Canard.  Sir  Frederick  him- 
self has  been  twice  married,  his  two 
wives  having  been  sisters.  He  had  one 
son,  Harold  Lothrop  Borden,  whose  la- 
mentable death  in  the  South  African 
War  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  that 
campaign. 

Passing  now  to  that  branch  of  the 
Borden  family  to  which  Dr.  Byron  C. 
Borden  and  Judge  R.  A.  Borden  belong, 
it  is  found  that  this  portion  of  the  fam- 
ily is  prominently  identified  with  Meth- 
odism. The  head  of  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity was  for  some  years  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist  denomination,  prior  to 
taking  up  educational  work  at  Sackville. 
He  had  been  born  at  Avonport  in  1850 
and  educated  at  the  famous  Acacia  Villa 
Academy  and  Mount  Allison,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1878.  Following  this  he 
was  ordained  and  for  two  years  labored 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  He  was  sub- 
sequently stationed  at  Arcadia,  N.S.,  and 
then  held  an  important  charge  in  Hali- 
fax. From  Halifax  he  went  in  1885  to 
Sackville  as  principal  of  the  Mount  Alli- 
son Ladies'  College,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  two  years  ago.  He  had 
meanwhile  acted  for  a  time  as  professor 
of  English  language  and  literature  and 
later  as  professor  of  political  economy, 
a  chair  he  still  retains. 

Dr.  Borden  is  a  good  business  man, 
gifted  with  considerable  administrative 
ability.  He  is  popular  in  the  institution 
over  which  he  rules  and  under  his  guid- 
ance Mount  Allison  has  made  great  pro- 
gress. He  still  occupies  the  pulpit  occa- 
sionally and  is  regarded  as  a  popular 
and  acceptable  preacher. 

Judge  Borden  is  four  years  the  senior 
of  the  president  of  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity. He  too  was  born  at  Avonport 
and  educated  at  Acacia  Villa  Seminary 
and  Mount  Allison.  Taking  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Wetmore  and 
Barker,  St.  John,  N.B.,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  due  course  and  took  up 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Monc- 
ton  in  partnership  with  Charles  A.  Hol- 
stead.  Later  Mr.  Borden  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Harvey  Atkinson,  who  is 
now  attorney  at  Ottawa  for  the  National 
Transcontinental    Railway    Commission. 

When  Moncton  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  Mr.  Borden  was  made  town  solici- 
tor and  clerk,  positions  he  held  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  addition  he  acted  as 
solicitor  and  secretary  for  various  local 
companies  such  as  the  Moncton  Gas, 
Light  and  Water  Co.,  the  Moncton  Sugar 
Refinery,  the  Moncton  Cotton  Company 
and  the  Moncton  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1909  upon  the  bringing  of  the 
Judicature  Act  into  force  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  county  of  West- 
morland, and  also  acted  as  revisor  under 
the  New  Brunswick  Election  law  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  in  March,  1912, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  W. 
W.   Wells,   he  was   appointed   Judge   of 


the  County  Courts  of  Westmorland  and 
Kent. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Borden,  who  now  lives 
retired  at  Horton,  N.S.,  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  during  his  career  with 
Methodist  Missions  in  Japan.  He  was 
born  at  Avonport,  N.S.,  in  1858  and  like 
his  cousins  was  educated  at  Mount  Alli- 
son University.  After  serving  in  various 
churches  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  went  as  mis- 
sionary to  Japan  in  1896,  where  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  Anglo-Japanese 
College.  He  also  acted  for  a  time  as 
Superintendent  and  treasurer  of  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Missions  in  Japan. 

It  is  rather  a  significant  thing  about 
the  Borden  family  that  the  number  of 
heirs  male  is  limited  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Borden,  of  Halifax.  Neither 
the  Premier,  his  brother  J.  W.  Borden, 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  President  Bordeii, 
Judge  Borden  nor  Dr.  Borden  have  soois 
living.  The  Premier  himself  has  lib 
family,  nor  has  Mr.  J.  W.  Borden  any 
sons.  Sir  Frederick  Borden's  only  son 
is  dead.  The  others  have  only  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  H.  C.  Borden  has  a  son,  who 
is  evidently  endowed  with  most  of  the 
family  talents,  for  his  record  at  school 
has  so  far  been  little  short  of  that  of  his 
distinguished  uncle. 

If  one  were  to  seek  for  the  character- 
istics of  the  Borden  family,  it  would  be 
to  find  that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  race.  Great- 
ness has  been  largely  thrust  upon  them. 
It  is  true  of  the  Premier  at  any  rate 
that  the  leadership  of  his  party  was  not 
of  his  seeking  nor  did  he  retain  it  with 
any  degree  of  eagerness.  A  man  of  un- 
questioned ability  and  integrity,  he  was 
sought  out  by  the  party  leaders  and 
practically  forced  to  take  up  the  leader- 
ship. This  characteristic  of  reserve  is 
to  be  noted  in  most  members  of  the 
family. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  complement  to 
the  other,  the  Bordens  are  known  as 
very  tenacious  and  determined  folk. 
While  they  may  be  slow  in  taking  hold, 
they  hang  on  with  determination  and 
are  not  easily  induced  to  give  in. 

Personally  they  are  the  most  agree- 
able of  men.  Dignity  is  a  family  attri- 
bute, but  it  is  not  a  mark  of  snobbish- 
ness and  from  the  Premier  down,  one 
and  all  show  themselves  to  be  friendly 
and  courteous,  yet  without  familiarity. 
As  a  race,  they  are  good-looking  men, 
and  they  have  behind  them  an  ancestry 
which  enables  them  to  carry  their  looks 
with  good  grace. 

Commencing  as  farmers,  they  have 
gravitated  through  the  rank  of  country 
merchants  into  the  profession  —  an 
evolution  very  common  in  Canada.  Gen- 
erally inspired  with  a  desire  to  acquire 
real  estate,  they  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  property  and,  in  the  particular 
case  of  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  have  be- 
come wealthy  as  a  result.  They  are 
typical  of  the  best  elements  in  the  grad- 
ual unfolding  of  the  new  Canadian  citi- 
zenship. 
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Our 
Friend  the  Oyster 

Delicious  Preparations  of  a  Nutritious 

and  Easily  Digested  Food. 

By  Jean  Mackenzie. 

"Hurrah    for    the    Oyster, 
The  succulent  Oyster, 
The  thrice  luscious  bivalve,  from  down  by  the 
sea ! 
Oyster   season   has   come, 
And   that's   good   news,    by   gum, 
For    there's    nothing    as    tempting    as    Oysters, 
to  me ! 

Anonymous." 

In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  an  old 
cookery  book  the  other  day,  I  ran  across 
the  above  masterpiece  of  verse,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  unknown  poet 
might  well  be  forgiven  much  more 
faulty  poetry,  in'  view  of  his  very  ob- 
vious enthusiasm.  And  I'm  sure  that 
the  people  who  do  not  echo  his  senti- 
ments, in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  are 
very  few  and  far  between.  Oysters, 
served  either  raw,  or  cooked  in  any  one 
of  a  hundred  different  ways,  are  equally 
delicious  and  appetising. 

Oysters  may  be  procured  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  but  are  in  season  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  They  are  often 
flabby  and  tasteless  during  the  summer 
months,  although  perfectly  good  and 
wholesome.  They  are  at  their  best  from 
September  to  May.  Oysters  are  a  very 
nutritious  and  easily  digested  food,  and 
are  often  recommended  for  invalids  on 
that  account. 

Care  of  Oysters. 

Oysters  will  spoil  very  rapidly,  so  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time, 
be  careful  to  have  them  in  a  cold  place, 
and  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  vessel,  until 
wanted.  Always  make  sure  that  your 
oysters  are  fresh  before  you  purchase 
them,  for  if  not,  they  may  be  the  cause 
of  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  if  taken 
from  impure  water,  are  accused  of  be- 
ing a  frequent  cause  of  typhoid. 

Preparation  of  Oysters  for  Use. 
Strain  through  a  muslin  cloth,  and  re- 
tain the  liquor.  Rinse  the  oysters  in  a 
colander  with  as  little  water  as  possible, 
not  more  than  one-half  cup  of  water  to 
each  quart  of  oysters.  Examine  care- 
fully during  rinsing  for  pieces  of  shell. 
They  are  now  ready  for  use. 

Cooking. 

Always  cook  at  a  low  temperature, 
only  until  oysters  plump,  and  edges  be- 
gin to  curl.  Never  let  them  come  to  a 
boil,  for  the  liquor  coagulates  on  boil- 
ing. 

To  Serve  Raw. 

Allow  six  large  oysters  to  each  person, 
and  serve  in  the  deep  half  of  the  shell. 
Place  on  crushed  ice,  and  garnish  with 
lemon. 

Take  a  large  square  of  ice;  hollow  it 
out  in  the  middle  sufficiently  to  form  a 
bowl  large  enough  to  contain  the  num- 
ber of  oysters  required.  Put  the  oysters 
in  the  bowl,  place  the  ice  on  a  flat  dish, 
and  serve. 


THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO. 

As  Smooth  as  Its  Name  Implies 

"VELVET"  is  a  delight— "Not  a  bit  of  bite."  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  finest  old  Burley  tobacco — perfectly  aged. 

To-day,  "VELVET"  is  the  most  popular  smoking  tobacco  ever  introduced 
in  Canada.  Just  notice  how  many  of  the  RED  TINS  you  see,  in  the 
stores  and  in  the  smokers'  hands.    You  will  find  "VELVET"  delightful. 

OLD  EVERYWHERE 
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Floors  that  stand  hard 
wear  and  look  well  are 
largely  a  matter  of  knowing 
the  best  finish  to  use. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  our  little 
booklet  on  Floor  Finishes.  It 
gires  complete  information 
about  all  kinds  of  Floor  Fin- 
ishes, and  we  art  glad  to 
send  it  to  everyone  who 
■wishes  a  copy.  Just  send 
your  address  on  a  post  card 
and  ask  for  the  "Floor  Fin- 
ishes" booklet  iJ19. 


An  old  worn  or  soiled  floor  should  be 
painted  with  S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint,  and 
two  coats  will  give  you  a  fine  finish,  easy 
to  clean  and  pleasing  in  appearance.  Use 
S-W  Porch  Floor  Paint  for  verandahs  and 
balconies. 

If  you  prefer  a  finish  in  imitation  of 
the  popular  hardwoods,  an  old  worn  floor 
can  be  made  to  look  very  well  by  applying 
one  coat  S-W  Floorlac  Ground,  one  coat 
of  Floorlac  in  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut  or 
any  other  color  desired,  and  one  or  two 
finishing  coats  of  Floorlac  Clear  or  S-W 
Mar-not  Varnish. 


Hard  Pine  or  hardwood  floors  are  best  finished  with  a  clear  varnish  such  as  S-W 
Mar-not,  a  durable,  waterproof  floor  varnish  made  to  be  walked  on.  On  a  new  floor 
three  coats  will  give  you  a  splendid  finish,  or  on  an  old  floor  that  you  are  refinishing 
one  coat  will  often  be  satisfactory.  A  waxed  finish  can  be  obtained  by  using  S-W 
Floor  Wax. 

To  keep  any  finished  floor,  either  paintgd,  stained,  varnished,  or  waxed,  in  good 
condition,  wipe  it  over  once  a  week  or  fortnight  with  S-W  Floorwipe,  a  special  pre- 
paration for  keeping  floors  clean  and  bright. 

There  is  an  S-W  Agent  in  your  town. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The    Sherwin-Williams     Co.    of    Canada,     Limited :   Montreal,     Toronto,     Winnipeg,     Calgary, 
Vancouver,     Halifax,     N.S.,     London,     Eng. 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  gentleman  to  secure  a  most  desirable  country  home.  We 
have  had  placed  in  our  hands  one  of  the  finest  medium-sized  fruit  farms  in  the  famous  Niagara 
Fruit  Belt,  to  offer  for  sale  at  a  price  which  is  greatly  reduced  to  effect  a  quick  turnover. 
Property  consists  of  32  acres  of  choice  level  sandy  loam,  one  mile  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Jordan,  one-half  mile  from  station,  canning  factory  and  post  office.  Brick 
dwelling  of  nine  rooms  in  good  repair,  fine  lawn  and  shade  trees.  Also  nine-roomed  frame  fore- 
man's dwelling.  Bearing  fruit  consists  of  800  apples,  peaches,  oears,  plums,  cherries,  prunes  and 
quinces,  also  raspberries,  strawberries,  grapes  and  other  small  fruits.  Over  20  acres  In  fruit, 
and  balance  can  be  planted  at  any  time.  Land  right  in  this  section  is  not  being  sold  for  less 
than  fl.OOO  per  acre.  Price  for  quick  sale,  $20,000,  on  very  very  reasonable  terms.  Exclusive 
agents. 

Mn|TM'n      C  ntrmnn     )?•»      C*  r\         Real   Estate,   Insurance  and   Financial    Brokers 
MelVlIl     baymail     &     tO.,    No.  5  Queen  Street        .        St.  Catharines,   Ont. 


Oyster  Cocktail. 

8  small  raw  oysters, 

1  tablespoon  tomato  catsup, 
y2  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

2  drops  Tobasco  sauce, 

1  teaspoon  chopped  celery, 
a/2  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce, 
Salt  to  taste. 

Mix  the  ingredients,  chill  thoroughly, 
and  serve  in  cocktail  glasses. 

Some  Ways  of  Cooking  Oysters. 
Stewed  Oysters. 

Take  2  quarts  of  oysters,  strain,  and 
put  the  liquor  on  in  a  saucepan.  Let  it 
simmer  gently,  skimming  it  carefully, 
then  rub  together  the  yolks  of  3  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  one  large  tablespoon  of 
flour,  and  stir  into  the  juice.  Cut  in 
small  pieces  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  half  a  teaspoon  of  whole  allspice, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  and 
the  juice  of  a  fresh  lemon,  add  to  the 
mixture  on  the  stove.  Let  all  simmer 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  just  before 
dishing  add  the  oysters. 

Creamed  Oysters. 

1  pint  oysters,  iy2  cups  thick  white  sauce, 
%  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
Rinse,  and  cook  oysters  in  their  own 
liquor,  until  plump,  and  edges  begin  to 
curl.  Drain,  and  add  to  the  white  sauce, 
seasoned  with  the  celery  salt.  Serve  in 
patty  shells,  or  this  is  very  nice  poured 
over  crisp  slices  of  toast. 

Oyster  Roast. 

Oysters  for  roasting  should  be  bought 
in  the  shell.  Wash  thoroughly,  scrub- 
bing them  with  a  brush.  Put  in  a 
dripping  pan,  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven 
until  the  shells  part.  Open  them,  and 
sprinkle  the  oyster  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  send  to  the  table  very  hot,  in  the 
deep  halves  of  the  shells. 

Oyster  Fricassee. 

1  pint  oysters, 

2  tablespoons  butter, 
Milk  or  cream, 

2  tablespoons  flour, 

Vi  teaspoon  salt, 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley, 

1  egg, 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

Clean  the  oysters,  and  heat  the  liquor 
gradually  in  a  double  boiler.  Strain 
through  a  muslin  cloth,  add  oysters  to 
liquor,  and  cook  until  plump.  Remove 
oysters  carefully  with  a  skimmer,  and 
add  enough  cream  to  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  to  make  one  cupful.  Melt  the  but- 
ter, add  flour,  and  gradually  pour  on  the 
hot  liquid,  add  the  salt,  parsley,  cayenne, 
egg  slightly  beaten,  and  oysters. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

1  pint  oysters, 

3  tablespoons  oyster  liquor, 

2  tablespoons   cream, 

y2  cup  stale  bread  crumbs, 
1  cup  cracker  crumbs, 

y2  cup  melted  butter, 
Pepper, 
Salt. 
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Mix  bread  and  cracker  crumbs,  and 
stir  in  the  butter.  Put  a  thin  layer  of 
crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  a  buttered 
shallow  baking1  dish,  cover  with  oysters, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
one-half  each  of  the  cream  and  oyster 
liquor.  Repeat,  and  cover  top  with  the 
rest  of  the  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
for  one-half  hour.  If  more  than  two 
layers  of  oysters  are  used  for  scalloped 
oysters,  the  result  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory, as  the  middle  layer  will  always  be 
underdone  when  the  others  are  properly 
cooked. 

Oysters  With  Bacon. 

Clean  the  oysters,  and  wrap  in  a  thin 
slice  of  bacon.  Fasten  with  small  wood- 
en skewers.  Put  in  a  broiler,  place 
broiler  over  a  dripping  pan,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  till  bacon  is  crisp  and  brown. 
Turn  broiler  once  while  cooking.  Serve 
hot. 

Fried  Oysters. 

Select  large  plump  oysters,  rinse  and 
dry  thoroughly.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dip  in  flour,  and  in  lightly  beaten 
egg,  then  roll  in  stale  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  deep  fat  to  a  golden  brown.  Drain 
on  brown  paper,  and  garnish  with  pars- 
ley before  serving. 


Oyster  Toast. 

6  large  oysters, 

%  cup  liquor, 
1  slice  buttered  toast, 

y%  CUP  cream, 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Put  oysters,  liquor  and  cream  on  in  a 
small  dish,  let  simmer  gently  one  min- 
ute. Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Make  the  toast,  butter  it,  and  lay  in  a 
hot  deep  plate,  and  pour  the  oysters 
over. 

Oyster  Pie. 

Take  one  quart  of  oysters  for  this. 
Line  a  shallow  baking  dish  with  paste, 
put  in  a  layer  of  oysters,  season  with 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Add  half  the 
liquor.  Put  in  a  layer  of  dough,  then 
remainder  of  oysters,  and  liqu*r.  Sea- 
son, put  on  top  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Pickled  Oysters. 

200  large  oysters, 

IV2  pints  white  wine  vinegar, 

6  blades  mace, 

3  dozen  cloves, 

3  dozen  pepper  corns, 

Salt  to  taste. 

Put  into  a  porcelain  kettle  the  oysters 
with  their  liquor,  add  the  salt,  and  let 
simmer  until  the  edges  curl.  Skim  them 
out,  add  to  the  liquor  the  vinegar  and 
spices,  and  let  it  simmer  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  oysters. 
Pour  all  into  glass  jars,  seal,  and  keep 
in  a  cool  dark  place. 


MAPLEINE 

{The  FlaVor  de  LuAe) 

Makes  Dainties  Daintier 


SOLD   BY  GROCERS 


Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


Recipe  for 
Making  Syrup 

Dissolve  4  cups  of 
white  suear  in  two 
oups  of  boiling  hot 
water.  Stir  in  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  Mapleine 
and  strain  through  a 
damp  cloth.  This 
makes  1  quart  of  de- 
licious syrup.  Do 
not  boil. 


Send  2c  stamp  to 
Dept.  M  for 
Recipe  Book. 
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P.  A.  is  the 
Pathfinder 

Prince  Albert  is  the  grand  old 
joy  scout.  Every  day  it  finds 
a  hundred  or  so  poor  tongue- 
sore  pipe  smokers,  "lost  in  the 
woods,"  smoking  peppergrass 
and  smartweed.  And  P.  A. 
gently  leads  them  straight  to 
,  the  cool-smoke  pith  that  the 
I  feet  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jimmy  pipers  have  Deaten 
into  a  fine,  smooth  trail. 

Fringe 
Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

is  perpetually  on  the  warpath  against 
the  tongue  broilers.  It  has  taken 
scalps  enough  to  paper  a  wigwam. 
Why?  Because  P.  A 
can't  bite  the  tongue 
or  parch  the  throat. 
The  bite  is  taken  out 
by  a  patented  process. 

Sold  everywhere  in 
full  2 -ox.  tins. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
U.  S.  A. 
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Why  the  Premier  Cream 
Separator  is  the  Best 

Because  it  has : 

The  simplest  and 
most  effective 
skimming  device 
known. 

Rustless  alumi- 
num discs. 

A  self-centring 
self-balancing 
bowl. 

Square     cut 
gearing    through- 
out,   and    is   con- 
structed   of    first- 
grade  material, 
fully  guaranteed. 
The   statementsjof .thousands  of  users 
prove    that   the    Premier  is  all   that  we 
claim  it  to  be — andjmore. 

Send  [fori  a    booklet   containing   a 
selection  andjf urther  information  to 

THE 

PREMIER1  CREAM   SEPARATOR 

COMPANY 

TORONTO 

ST.  JOHN.  N.B.  WINNIPEG.  MAN. 


WipeYourFeet 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  us* 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

Pat.  in  outelde  your  door.   The  only  de- 
Canaaa     viee  made   which  cleans  bot- 
toms  and  sides  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    tea 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  ot  shoe. 

AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF 

to  any  size  shoe.    Hand- 
^■omely    enameled.    .Looks 

neat.  Cri.  he  rotated  and 
swept  under.  Fastens  to  doorstep  or  any  hanay  place.  Get  one 
•nd  save  useless  work.  Price  $1.00.  If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send  your  order  direct  to 
Mb.  illustrated  folder  FREE,  Agents  Wanted, 
«O0R  (H.  GRAB  &  CO,    8  6  8  fehiand  Block,      CHICAGO.  IMJ 
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Gives  long  wear;  neat  appearance, 
proper  fit ;  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terials and  sold  at  the  right  price. 
Be   sure    you    get  the    "Deacon." 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Ask  Your  Dealer. 

The  Deacon   Shirt   Co. 

Belleville,  Ontario 
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The  OuarrY 

A  True  Story  of  Intrigue  in  the  Northern 
Trapping  Grounds 

By  A.  P.  McKISHNIE 


Editor's  Note. — The  following  story  is  woven  around  a  true  incident  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  author  in  the  Northern  hunting  wilds.  The  smell 
of  the  pine  seems  to  arise  from  every  paragraph,  and  now  that  the  hunting 
season  is  opening  in  Canada,  this  touch  of  romance  and  the  wild  forest  will  be 
read  with  particular  interest. 


DARBO,  crouched  in  the  bushes,  lean, 
heat-blistered  cheek  pressed  against  the 
stock  of  his  rifle,  watched  his  pursuers 
file  down  the  dry  creek-bed  and  immerge 
in  the  tamarac  forest  beyond.  Then  he 
sighed  and  his  heavy  eyelids  slowly  clos- 
ed and  he  slept.  He  awoke  when  the 
cool  winds  of  early  twilight  were  stray- 
ing up  the  wood-aisles  from  the  lakes. 
The  stars  were  blinking  faintly  down 
through  the  dusk.  From  a  willow  copse 
on  the  creek-bed  a  whipoorwill  was  call- 
ing. 

He  struggled  painfully  noiselessly 
erect,  and  eased  his  cramped  arms  by 
stretching  them  straight  out  before  him. 
A  rabbit,  wild-eyed  and  with  heart 
throbbing  so  that  the  man  could  even 
through  the  dusk  mark  the  rise  and  fall 
of  its  grey  fur,  crept  close  past  him. 
Well,  there  was  one  advantage  in  being 
a  man.  He  had  been  able  to  shake  off 
his  pursuers,  but  the  rabbit  pursued  by 
the  relentless  trailer  was  doomed,  un- 
less  

Silently  he  reached  for  the  sapling 
which  he  had  cut  as  a  weapon  against 
the  rock-snakes,  and  waited.  An  in- 
stant later  a  slender  grey-white  animal 
loped  iito  the  fading  light.  Swift  as 
retribution  fell  the  sapling  and  the 
weasel,  without  so  much  as  a  whimper, 
stiffened  out  and  lay  still. 

The  trapper  whispered  an  oath  and 
struck  the  dead  thing  again  and  again. 
In  a  frenzy  he  battered  it  to  a  pulp 
then  leaned  back  quivering.  He  threw 
the  stick  from  him  with  a  shudder  and 
covered  his  aching  eyes  with  shaking 
hands.  After  all  it  was  but  a  creeping 
weasel  he  had  slain,  transformed  for  one 
fleeting  moment,  by  his  distorted  mind, 
into  the  semblance  of  those  human  weas- 
els who  were  on  his  track. 

He  shook  himself  and  reached  for  his 
rifle  and  as  his  hot  fingers  clasped  its 
cool  barrel  his  mind  cleared  and  some- 
thing akin  to  remorse  stirred  his  real 
self. 

Surely  he  reasoned  he  had  done  a 
very  foolish  thing.  He  had  let  food  pass 
him  by,  and  for  what?  He  might  easily 
have  killed  the  rabbit.  And  he  craved 
food — God  how  he  longed  for  something 
with  which  to  ease  the  gnawing  hunger 
that  a  thirty  hours'  fast  had  brought. 
But  in  the  fleeting  glimpse  of  that  creep- 
ing, terrified  thing  he  had  seen  himself. 
Himself  a  pursued  thing  striving  to  out- 
wit the  relen  less  trailers  behind  him. 

When     the   night    was   late   he   arose 


stealthily  and  slipped  like  a  shadow 
along  the  tree-hedged  rock  to  the  wind- 
ing trail  in  the  tamaracs.  He  woulJ  play 
the  part  of  fox  and  double  back  on  his 
trailers.  He  swayed  as  he  topped  the 
first  slope  of  rising  ground  and  stood 
clutching  a  tree  for  support.  His  head 
was  throbbing,  he  felt  dizzy  and  weak. 
A  grouse  roosting  low  in  a  nearby  sap- 
ling stirred  and  uttered  a  low  "whirr" 
of  complaint,  and  with  the  snarl  of  a 
famished  animal,  Darbo  threw  up  his 
rifle  and  fired  at  the  bird  silhouetted 
against  the  star-light.  Well  he  knew 
that  the  report  of  the  gun  would  bring 
his  pursuer  back  on  his  trail,  but  he 
did  not  care — he  must  have  food.  The 
grouse  tumbled  from  the  limb  and  he 
snatched  it  up  and  drank  the  warm  blood 
that  trickled  from  the  wound.  It 
strengthened  him  and  as  he  tottered 
along  the  trail  he  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  the 
bird.  He  felt  ready  now  for  the  task  be- 
fore him — a  task  he  must  do  thoroughly 
and  well.  This  done,  those  human 
weasels  upon  his  trail  might  have  his 
life  for  all  he  cared. 

The  stars  swam  lower  in  fuller  brilli- 
ancy. Far  off  a  fox  barked.  From  the 
tamarac  swale  came  the  fluted  cry  of  a 
lynx. 

Darbo  paused  in  a  patch  of  starlight, 
his  blood-smeared  face  raised  to  the 
heavens.  His  thin  nostrils  quivered  as 
he  drew  in  the  sweet,  dank  breath  of  the 
night-woods.  But  he  was  not  conscious 
of  the  charms  of  the  wilderness.  His 
mind  was  on  what  he  had  to  do;  what 
he  must  do  thoroughly.  Then,  with  a 
growl  like  a  beast  at  bay  he  passed 
swiftly  onward  down  the  trail.  He  came 
at  length  to  a  narrow  rush-bound  lake. 
The  stars  had  faded  to  faint  specks  and 
a  big,  golden  moon  swam  above  the  tree 
tops.  A  pair  of  black  ducks  arose  silent- 
ly and  drifted  away  into  the  silvery  haze 
of  the  night.  A  cow  moose,  belly  deep  in 
the  reedy  shallows,  splashed  noisily  into 
the  thicket.  Outside,  beyond  the  reed- 
bed,  a  pair  of  loons  played  cross-tag  on 
the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake. 

But  none  of  these  things  did  Darbo 
see.  His  burning  eyes  looked  straight 
before  him;  his  mind  was  on  what  he 
must  do  and  do  thoroughly.  As  he  wad- 
ed the  shallows,  it  was  with  bent  body 
and  the  curling  wake  of  his  course  left 
no  sound.  Reaching  the  channel  he 
swam,  body  low  down,  one  arm  holding 
the  rifle  above  water.  So  noiseless  were 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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If  You  Act  Quickly,  You  Can  Have  One  of 
these  marvelous  new 

Columbia 
Grafonolas 

with  your  choice  of  3,000 
records  placed  in  your  home 

Absolutely  FREE! 
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remarkably  easy  terms).  We  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  sell  the  instrument  and  records, 
than  to  provide  an  actual  demonstration — AT 
HOME — where  you  can  best  realize  the  pleas- 
ure it  means  to  own  one. 

Don't  Hesitate  to  Accept 

There  are  no  strings  to  the  offer.  The  com- 
plete instrument  with  your  own  selection  of 
records  will  be  delivered  to  your  home  abso- 
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ever in  sending  this  coupon.  So  write  right 
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The  Quarry 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

his  movements  that  the  loons,  intent  on 
their  play,  did  not  so  much  as  sense  his 
nearness  as  he  passed  them  by.  He 
reached  the  farther  shore  and  stood  for 
an  instant  resting.  The  pain  had  left 
his  eyes,  the  flesh  of  the  grouse  had 
drawn  the  lightness  from  his  head.  He 
stood  and  gazed  straight  before  him. 
Half  a  mile  further  on  lay  his  destina- 
tion. 

Eagerly  then  like  a  tired  hound  that 
knows  its  quarry  is  close  at  hand,  he 
slipped  forward  along  the  trail  until  he 
caught  a  faint  light  blinking  through 
the  forest.  Then  he  fell  on  his  hands 
and  knees  and  crawled  until  he  reached 
a  little  clearing.  In  it  rested  a  log 
cabin  in  whose  open  door-way  stood  a 
woman.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  rifle; 
in  the  other  a  covered  basket.  As  the 
trapper  watched  her,  she  closed  the  door 
and  stepped  outside.  He  waited  until 
she  passed  into  the  woods,  then  spring- 
ing up  he  followed. 

For  twenty  minutes  she  walked  swift- 
ly then  suddenly  turned  into  the  dense 
woods  on  the  right  of  the  traiL^ 

Darbo  stood  immovable  in  the  shadow 
for  a  moment,  then  he  too  slipped  into 
the  thick  timber.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  woman.  Darbo  wormed  his  way 
noiselessy  through  the  thicket.  He  had 
a  work  to  perform;  he  must  do  it  thor- 
oughly. 

Suddenly,  through  the  balsam-scented 
darkness,  straight  ahead,  gleamed  an  ar- 
row of  light.  Darbo  crouched,  then 
crawled,  snakelike,  towards  it,  his  rifle, 
at  full  cock,  held  before  him. 

Inch  by  inch  he  wormed  his  way  to- 
wards the  light  until  he  was  but  a  few 
yards  from  it.  It  came  from  a  candle 
stuck  between  the  splinters  of  a  pine 
stump.  Beside  it  stood  the  woman,  and 
farther  away  in  the  shadow,  stood  an- 
other form.  Darbo  could  not  tell  wheth- 
er it  was  the  form  of  a  man  or  a  woman. 

All  at  once  his  nerves  grew  tense  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  dropped  to  his 
line  of  vision.  The  person  in  the  shadow 
had  spoken  and  Darbo  had  recognized 
the  voice. 

"He  may  come  baek,"  the  man  was 
saying,  "and  if  he  does,  he  will  likely 
kiil  you." 

"He  will  never  come  back,"  answer- 
ed the  woman.  "If  he  ever  does,  I 
reckon  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  They'll 
shoot  him  down  like  a  dog,  they  will.  I 
told  'em  that  I  saw  him  kill  you  and 
drag  your  body  away  to  his  canoe." 

"And  they  believed  you?" 

"Yes,  they  believed  me.  They  had  to 
believe  me.  Didn't  they  find  me  tied 
to  a  tree — and  that  bruise  you  made  on 
my  cheek  with  the  axe-handle  helped  us 
out." 

"Course  you'd  have  to  mention  that," 
growled  the  man,  "I  reckon  there's 
worse  than  that  comin'  to  you." 

"Don't  you  forget  that  I'm  gettin' 
Darbo 's  trappin '  grounds  for  you.  Jim," 
she  flashed.  "That's  all  the  thanks  a 
a  woman  ever  gets  for  helpin'  her  man. 

"Now  don't  you  get  snarlin'  about  a 
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little  thing  like  that,"  returned  her  hus- 
band in  a  wheedling  voice.  "Course  I 
know  you've  done  a  lot.  Maybe,"  rue- 
fully, "it'll  prove  too  much." 

"That  story  I  told  the  gang  about 
Darbo's  doin'  for  you  so's  he  could  get 
hold  of  me,  it  sure  turned  the  trick. 
Jim.  Why  it  juat  sot  'em  wild.  'We'll 
shoot  the  dog  on  sight,'  they  says,  as 
they  sot  out,  and  they'd  adone  it  afore 
this  too,  if  some  friend  of  his  hadn't 
slipped  across  and  warned  him." 

"Oh  he  wont  never  dare  come  back 
to  these  parts  anyhow,"  she  said.  "And 
now  there  ain't  no  time  to  be  lost.  You 
eat  your  supper  and  listen  while  I  tell 
you  what  you  got  to  do." 

"You  got  to  clean  out  of  here  for  a 
couple  o'  weeks  and  when  you  come 
back  you  got  to  tell  a  story  of  how 
Darbo  took  you  up  to  Big  Lake  and  sot 
you  adrift  for  dead  and  how  you  man- 
aged to  get  on  to  Ben  Island  and  live 
with  the  Siwashes.  Them  injuns  can't 
speak  a  word  of  English  so  nobody 
round  here  will  ever  know  but  what 
you're  speakin'  the  truth.  You'll  have 
to  manage  the  tellin'  of  your  own  yarn, 
'bout  how  your  cuts  nearly  got  you  and 
all  that,  yourself;  Think  you  can  do 
it?" 

"Sure  I  can  do  it,"  he  growled,  as 
he  reached  for  the  basket.  "But  why 
go  'way  at  all?  Why  can't  I  stay  hid 
right  here?" 

"You  know  right  well  why.  Ain't 
some  fool  ranger  sure  to  come  poking 
through  here  at  any  time?  Then  where 
would  we  be?" 

"No,  you'll  have  to  leave  to-night. 
I've  got  a  canoe  stocked  with  every- 
thin'  you  need,  down  in  the  willars  at 
Crazy  Cove.  The  best  time  for  you  to 
move  along  is  about  an  hour  from  now. 
You  come  and  scratch  on  the  door  and 
I'll  let  you  in.  There's  some  cartridges 
and  other  things  I  didn't  have  time  to 
tote  down  to  the  cove  myself,  so  you  best 
call  at  the  cabin  and  get  'em." 

"I'm  not  hankerin'  to  leave  over- 
much," whined  the  husband.  "There's 
no  tellin'  what  that  Darbo  '11  do  to  you 
if  he  happens  to  come  back  here  and 
finds  you  alone." 

"I  reckon  I  can  take  care  of  myself," 
grated  the  woman,  "all  you  got  to  do 
is  look  after  your  own  precious  skin. 
Now,  I'm  going  back  to  the  cabin.  Re- 
member you're  not  to  poke  your  nose 
outside  this  thicket  inside  of  an  hour." 

She  turned  towards  the  trail.  Darbo, 
lying  with  lips  drawn  back  from  his 
white  teeth,  might  have  touched  her  so 
close  did  she  pass  in  the  darkness. 

For  perhaps  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
gone  he  lay,  eyes  gleaming  along:  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle,  sighted  at  the  broad 
chest  of  the  man  devouring  food  in  the 
candle  light.  Then  sibilant  as  the  rattle 
of  the  coiled  snake  before  it  springs, 
came  his  voice: 

"Put  your  hand  up  above  your  head, 
Stover." 

In  the  cabin  the  woman  sat  before 
the  table  on  which  rested  a  rifle  and  a 
bundle  of  clothes. 

Suddenly  a  faint  scratching  noise  was 
heard  outside  and  walking  to  the  door 
she  threw   it   open.     Then   she  recoiled 
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and  her  brown  face  took  on  a  pasty 
color. 

"You?"  she  gasped  at  length,  her 
wild  eyes  on  the  blood-besmeared  face 
of  the  man  before  her. — "You?"  she  re- 
peated and  sank  limply  into  a  chair. 

"Yes,  me,"  said  Darbo.  "They  didn't 
get  me  you  see,  not  yet." 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked 
faintly. 

"You." 

"Me?"  she  gasped, — "What  do  you 
want  of  me?" 

"You'll  find  that  out  in  good  time," 
he  laughed,  grimly.  "Didn't  I  kill  your 
man  so's  I  could  get  hold  of  you?  Isn't 
that   what  you  told  Thompson's   gang? 

And    now,   by   ,   you're   goin'   to 

play  the  thing  through  with  me,  under- 
stand?— You  are  goin'  to  play  the  thing 
through  with  me." 

Her  eyes  sought  the  table  as  though 
calculating  the  distance  between  her  and 
the  rifle,  and  Darbo  spoke  softly. 

"Of  course  if  you  show  fight,  I'll  kill 
you." 

Her  arms  fell  limply  at  her  side,  and 
she  sat  breathing  in  hissing  gasps.  Beads 
of  perspiration  formed  on  her  brow  and 
trickled  in  tiny  rivulets  down  her  face. 

Suddenly  she  stood  up.  "What  did 
you  do  to  my  man,"  she  asked  fiercely, 
"how  did  you  know  I  told  him  to  scratch 
on  the  door — tell  me,  tell  me  or  I'll " 

She  paused  panting,  her  black  orbs 
fairly  shooting  sparks  of  hate. 

Darbo  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
"Don't  you  worry  none  about  your 
man,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  guess  maybe 
I've  put  him  where  he  won't  come  be- 
tween us.  That's  what  you  told  the  boys 
—wasn't  it?" 

"Then  you  killed  him?" 

"Ain't  that  what  you  said  I  done?" 

Slowly  the  woman's  head  sagged  and 
with  her  chin  on  her  breast  she  broke 
into  dry,  broken  sobs. 

Darbo,  a  twisted  grin  on  his  face, 
watched  her.  Vengeance  was  surely 
sweet.  Then  his  jaw  set  as  outside  there 
sounded  footfalls  and  men's  voices.  A 
knock  fell  on  the  door,  but  Darbo 's  eyes 
never  left  the  woman's  face. 

"He's  here,"  spoke  somebody,  "and 
he's  holdin'  up  the  woman  by " 

Into  the  narrow  room  stumbled  a  body 
of  dishevelled,  dust-stained  men  carry- 
ing rifles.  "Up  with  your  hands,  Darbo," 
commanded  a  voice,  but  Darbo  made  no 
move  to  obey.  "You  men,"  he  said 
quietly,  "are  barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree. 
I  didn't  kill  Stover;  nobody  killed  him. 
He's  alive.  This  woman  here  told  a  lie, 
that's  all,  and  she's  going  to  explain  to 
you  now  jest  how  she  came  to  tell  it. 
Isn't  that  right?"  nodding  towards  the 
woman. 

"Is  my  man  livin?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"And  will  you  let  him  off  if  I  tell — 
if  I  own  up  everythin'?" 

Darbo  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
men  behind  him.  and  as  growls  of  assent 
arose,  held  up  his  hand.  "I'll  just  step 
out  and  get  him."  said  he,  "I  have  him 
cached  outside." 

In  a  short   time  he  returned  leading 
Stover.      The  man    was    bound    at  the 
(Continued  on  page  62.) 


MOVING  PICTURE 
MACHINE  FREE 

We  will  give  this  splendid  large  Moving  Picture  Machine 
and  Magic  Lantern  combined  free  to  any  boy  who  will  sell 
40  sets  of  our  beautiful  embossed  Xmas  and  other  post- 
cards at  10  cents  a  set  (6  beautiful  cards  in  each  set). 

This  machine  is  complete  with  2  films,  3  slides,  lamp, 
chimney,  good  lense,  and  everything  all  ready  for  giving  a 
show. 

Send  us  your  name  to-day  and  we  will  send  you  the  cards 
to  sell.  When  sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  send  you 
the  whole  outfit,  with  all  charges  prepaid. 


HOMER- WARREN  CO., 


FREE  PRIZE 
TO  GIRLS 

Beautiful  French 
Dressed  Doll 


18  inches  tall;  eyes  open  and  shut;  real  hair;  completely 
dressed  in  Paris  gown,  with  lace  and  ribbon  trimming; 
beautifully  trimmed  hat  and  real  shoes  and  stockings. 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  30  sets  of 
Xmas  and  other  post-cards  to  sell  at  10  cents  a  set  (six 
beautiful  cards  in  each  set).  When  sold  send  us  the  money, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  doll,  all  charges  prepaid.  Write 
to-day   and   earn   your   doll   now.     Address 

HOMER- WARREN  CO.,  -  Dept.254,  Toronto 


FREE 

LARGE 
GOLD- 
PLATE 
CLOCK 


We  will  give  this  beautiful  clock  free  of  all  charge 
to  any  lady  who  will  sell  forty  sets  of  our  Xmas  and 
other  post-cards  at  10  cents  a  set  (six  beautiful  cards 
in  each  set).  ,        ...  , 

The  clock  is  a  perfect  timekeeper,  in  beautiful  and 
artistic  gold  plate  frame,  just  like  picture.  It  is  nine 
inches   tall,  and   will  grace  the  parlor  of  any   home. 

Your  friends  all  want  cards  and  you  can  easily  earn 
a   clock  in   a  few   hours. 

Send  us  your  name,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
cards.  When  they  are  sold  send  us  the  money,  and  we 
send  you  the  clock,  carefully  packed,  and  all  prepaid. 
Address 

HOMER- WARREN  CO.,  Dept.  55,  Toronto 


FREE 

TO 

GIRLS 


We  will  give  this  beautiful  prize  free  of  all  charge 
to  any  girl  or  young  lady  who^will  sell  40  sets  of  our 
handsome  Xmas  and  other  post-cards  at  10  cents  a  set 
(six  beautiful  cards   in   each  set). 

The  Extension  Bracelet  is  of  roUed  gold  plate,  and 
fits   any  arm. 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  the  cards. 
When  sold  send  us  the  $4  and  we  will  send  you  the 
bracelet.      Address 


HOMER-WARREN  CO. 


Dept.  56 


Toronto,  Ont. 


THIS  WATCH  FREE  t<£gayny 

This  "Railroad 
King"  Watch  is 
an  a  b  s  o  lutely 
guaranteed  time- 
keeper. It  is 
stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  double 
dust-proof  back, 
and  will  be  giv- 
en in  either 
nickel  or  gold 
finish  case.  Re- 
gular man's 
size.  Send  us 
your  name  and 
address,  and  we 
will  send  you  SO 
sets  of  Xmas  and 
other  post-cards 
to  sell  at  10 
cents  a  set  (six 
beautiful  cards 
in  each  set). 
When  sold  send 
us  the  money, 
and  we  will  send 
you  the  watch, 
all    charges    pre- 


HOMER-WARREN  CO. 


Dept.  57 


Toronto  paid. 
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A  Keen  Enjoyment 
of  Canadian 
Winter  Sports 

is  assured  if  you  are  fortified 
against  the  cold  with  a  Mon- 
arch-Knit Shaker  Coat  or 
Jersey. 

To  ensure  getting  the  cor- 
rect style,  warming  comfort 
and  proper  fit,  insist  upon 
Monarch-Knit  products. 


"  Monarch- 
Knit" 

the  Standard  for 
Style, 

Quality  and 
Workmanship 

Ask    Your   Dealer  to   Show 
You     Monarch  -  Knit     Line. 


Monarch  Knitting  Co. 


DUNNVILLE, 


Limited 

Head   Office  : 
ONTARIO, 


CANADA 


Factories  at  : 
Dunnville,  Ont.  St.  Catharines. 'Ont. 

St.  Thomas.  Ont.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Sleeping  on  the  Job 

How  many  young  men  and  women  are  "Sleeping  on  the 
Job"  when  they  might  be  earning  bigger  salaries  and 
qualifying  for  better  positions? 

THE   KENNEDY  SCHOOL 

has  had  years  of  success  in  training  young  men  and 
women  for  better  positions.  Qualified  people  are  in  de- 
mand— let  us  help  you  to  qualify — we  can  help  you. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  which  points  the 
way    to    success — Free    for    the    asking 

The  Kennedy  School  t'TrSnT^ 


Marketing  byJVIail 

Every    Rural    Route  Made  an 
Outlet  for  Farm  Products 


"PESSIMISTS  once  declared  that  the 
mail  order  houses  in  the  large  cities  con- 
stituted the  only  class  that  would  bene- 
fit materially  by  the  parcel  post.  Now 
that  the  new  service  has  won  its  spurs 
by  general  helpfulness  to  all  classes, 
there  are  none  to  remember  or  regard 
that  ill-advised  prophecy,"  writes  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Eventually,  however,  the  enlarged 
market  will  benefit  all.  Wideawake 
people  are  every  day  happening  upon 
and  devising  new  uses  for  the  parcel 
post.  An  Illinois  laundryman  was  quick 
to  apprehend  the  relation  of  the  service 
to  his  line  of  business.  He  advertised: 
"Every  post  office  a  laundry  office;"  he 
might  have  added:  "Our  wagon  collects 
and  delivers  on  every  rural  route  every 
day." 

The  facilities  offered  to  the  public  are 
new,  and  it  requires  the  exercise  of  just 
a  little  thought  and  imagination  on  the 
part  of  each  one  to  see  and  grasp  the 
opportunity  for  bigger  and  better  busi- 
ness. 

A  class  peculiarly  benefited  by  the 
parcel  post,  because  it  has  previously 
lacked  any  such  facility,  is  that  com- 
prising the  twenty  million  patrons  scat- 
tered along  the  Government's  million 
miles  of  rural  routes.  For  the  farmer 
the  parcel  post  is  something  entirely 
new,  and  its  benefits  and  opportunities 
may  not  be  so  quickly  seen  by  him  as 
by  the  residents  of  towns  who  have  had 
express  service  at  the  hands  of  the  old- 
line  companies  that  was  similar  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  to  that  now  rendered 
by  the  post  office. 

Every  Farmer  His  Own  Mail-Order 
House. 

But  if  he  would  appreciate  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  new  conditions 
and  the  old  farmer  should  recall  the 
conditions  that  obtained  before  the  pos- 
tal service  entered  the  field  as  a  com- 
petitor of  the  express  companies.  Then 
if  a  package  came  for  him  by  express  it 
was  held  in  the  nearest  town  w"here 
there  was  an  express  office,  and  there 
was  a  delay  until  the  agent's  postcard 
notice  could  be  delivered  to  him  by  mail. 
Then  he  must  hitch  up  his  horse  and  go 
to  town,  while  the  farm  work  was  de- 
prived of  his  attention  and  the  use  of 
the  horse. 

Now,  in  the  time  taken  for  the  notice 
of  the  express  agent  to  reach  the  farmer, 
telling  him  that  his  impatiently  awaited 
piece  of  machinery,  wife's  finery  from 
the  city  bargain  counter,  or  special  seed 
from  the  state  agricultural  station,  is 
lying  in  the  office  in  town,  and  that  it  is 
"his  move,"  the  rural  mail  carrier,  who 
formerly  would  have  delivered  an  ex- 
asperating and  unsatisfying  bit  of  paste- 
board, will  deliver  the  sharpened  plow- 
share, the  new  dress  ready  to  wear,  or 
the  special  seed  in  time  for  the  planting. 
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The  article  for  which  he  is  waiting  is 
delivered  more  quickly  than  before,  the 
charges  he  pays  are  less,  the  journey  to 
town  is  no  longer  necessary.  Both  time 
and  money  are  saved  to  him  and  he  need 
charge  his  mind  with  no  part  of  the  de- 
livery, for  the  package  will  be  laid  at  his 
own  door  and  not  in  the  town  one  or 
five  miles  away. 

Another  most  interesting  field  of  use- 
fulness opened  by  this  new  postal  facili- 
ty is  the  opportunity  to  exchange  seeds 
and  thus  improve,  by  seed  selection  and 
exchange  among  wideawake  producers, 
the  varieties  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes, 
and  other  agricultural  crops.  The  new 
weight  limits  will  carry  in  twenty-five 
pound  packages  three  pecks  of  cotton 
seed  or  half  a  bushel  of  corn  or  pota- 
toes. 

Every  farmer  may  now  be  a  mail- 
order house  oh  his  own  account.  He  has 
exactly  the  same  means  of  receiving 
orders  and  delivering  goods  that  the 
mail-order  house  has — the  United  States 
mail.  The  mail-order  house  that  ships 
its  thousands  of  tons  receives  no  rebate 
and  enjoys  no  advantage  that  is  not 
shared  fully  by  the  up-to-date  farmer 
who  markets  his  farm  produce  by  par- 
cel post. 

The  commodities  that  he  has  for  sale 
need  no  advertising.  They  are  the 
necessities  of  life  and  are  in  the  great- 
est possible  demand.  He  has  them,  and 
the  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  must 
obtain  them  from  him,  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

The  means  for  direct  transactions  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, formerly  lacking,  is  now  provid- 
ed by  the  parcel  post,  and  all  that  is 
left  for  the  farmer  and  his  customer  to 
do  is  to  find  each  other.  To  do  this,  with 
the  newspapers,  the  telephone  and  the 
mails  at  hand,  should  not  be  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  quick  sales  and 
large  profits  for  the  one  and  large  sav- 
ings for  the  other. 

The  farmer  and  the  ultimate  consum- 
er have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  di- 
vide between  themselves  the  vast  sums 
that  were  formerly  expended  in  waste- 
ful means  of  distribution.  If  they  avail 
themselves  fully  of  the  opportunity  it 
will  be  strange  indeed  if  there  is  not  a 
great  collapse  in  the  fictitious  values  of 
foodstuffs,  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  farm  produce  saved  and 
marketed,  and  a  great  lowering  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  increase  in  the  weight  limit  for 
packages  within  the  first  and  second 
zones  from  eleven  to  twenty  pounds  will 
multiply  this  business  manifold.  Many 
things  that  could  not  profitably  be  ship- 
ped in  eleven-pound  packages  at  the  old 
rate  will  be  readily  available  for  par- 
cel post  exchange  in  twenty-pound  pack- 
ages at  the  new  rate. 

Too  Accurate. 

Mathematics — She — There's  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  accuracy. 

He — No,  no,  it  cannot  be! 

She — Yes.  I  told  Jack  he  could  have 
just  one  kiss,  and  he  only  took  one. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 
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The   Gillette  is  the 
Practical  Man's  Razor 

It  is  the  most  practical  of  all  razors — simple,  safe,  speedy,  smooth-shaving. 
It  has  all  the  improvements  that  really  improve,  and  no  fussy  appendages.  It 
carries  the  hardest  and  keenest  edge,  and  is  the  only  adjustable  razor. 

It  is  the  razor  practical  men  prefer.     It  eliminates  honing  and  stropping 
saves  many  precious  minutes  a  day — can  be   used  in  comfort  and  under  the 
least  favorable  conditions — and  gives  a  velvet  shave  which  makes  other  razors 
seem  crude  in  comparison. 

It  is  the  practical  Christmas  gift  for  a  man— a  gift  he'll  not  only  admire  but 
use  with  satisfaction  every  day  in  the  year.  Among  the  three  dozen  and  more 
styles  you  will  find  one  to  suit  any  man,  at  a  price  you'll  be  glad  to  pay. 

Standard  Sets  cost  $5.00.— Pocket  Editions.  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

—Combination   Sets.  '$6.50    up.      Your   Jeweler.    Druggist   or 

Hardware  Dealer  can  show  you  an  assortment. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


Office  and  Factory 
The  New  Gillette  Building 
MONTREAL 


KNOWN   THE 


WORLD    OVER 


Because  the  Body-Building 
Power  of  Bovril  has  been 
proved  to  be  from  10  to  20 
times  the  amount  taken. 
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FREE— Magnificent  Phonograph 

Over  1000  people  have  received  these  wonderful  instruments 
Within  the   pabt  few  months,  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
ACT  NOW  and  you  can  put  the  finest  musio  and  enter 
tainment  obtainable  into  your  home    WITHOUT    A 
CENT  OF  COST. 

This  wonderful  machine  is  guaranteed  to  play 
orchestra,  band  and  instrumental  music,  to  talk,  sing, 
tell  fnnny  stories  AND  IN  FACT  DO  EVERY- 
THING YOU  WOULD  EXPECT  OF  A 
FIFTY  DOLLAR  MACHINE.  It  is  absolutely 
complete  with  standard  c>linder  record  and  your 
opportunity  to  secure  an  additional  dozen  of  tha 
cewe^t  and  best  records  out  FREE  OF  ALL 
COST. 

WE  ARE  BOUND  to  secure  at  once  a  Nat* 
lonal  distribution  for  the  greatest  flavoring  extract 
Overproduced,  and  wo  will  tiive  you  this  wonderful 
phonographaUcompk-to  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
If  you  will  telp  us  by  selling  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  only  1<>  of  our  famous  Gold  Dollar  Concen- 
trated Pure  Food  Flavors  at  only  25c.  each.     You  will 
have  no  trouble  ato  all  to  sell  these  few.     We  will  send 
you  a  grand  assortment  of  the  best  flavors  that  every* 
body   wants  :— Vanilla,   Lemon  Orange,   Kaspberry, 
Strawberry,  Pineapple,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  help  you  sell 
them  all  very  quickly,  every  customer  who  buys  atrial  lube 
from  you  can  receive  absolutely  free  from  us,  a  handsome  226- 
page  Cook  Book,  worth  U5c.  alone  to  any  lady.    It  is  the  easiest 
Work  you  ever  tried. 

NO  MONEY   ASKED   IN  ADVANCE.     We  trust 
yon  with  these  famous  extracts  until  6old.      Then  return  our 
money,  only  $4.00,  and  this  magnificent  complete  phono- 
graph and  record  is  yours.    Write  today— at  once,  and 
in  a  few  days  this  elegantphonograph  will  be  pleasing 
everybody  in  your  home.    Address: 

NATIONAL  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 
OEPT    P.  134         TORONTO,  ONT. 


Grab's  Keyless  Basket 

Bank 

The  Stepplng-Stone 
to  Wealth  is  the  sys- 
tematic saving  of 
money.  You  and  mem- 
bers of  your  family 
can  easily  cultivate 
this  admirable  habit 
by  putting  a  dime  In 
Grab's  Bank  every  day. 
Your  money  accumu- 
lates rapidly.  Deposit 
of  each  coin  registered 
automatically.  Capaci- 
ty $30.  Bank  opens 
when  $5  or  multiple 
thereof  has  been  de- 
posited. Cannot  be 
opened  otherwise.  Made 
of  Bolid  steel  oxidized  copper  finish.  Size  2% 
x  3%  in.  Price  $1.00  prepaid.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.     Order  to-day. 

Victor  M.  Grab  &  Co. 

868  Ashland  Block.  Chicago.  HI. 


Why  not  make  last 
Winter's  cloths  look 
like  new? 


Bull  Dog  BrandJOyes 

will  do  this  for  you  with  little  or  no 
trouble  at  home,  and  at  a  cost  that 
will  surprise  you. 

Send  10  cents  telling  us  the  shade  you 
want  your  dress,  suit  or  other  clothing 
and  the  original  shade  and  we  will 
send  you  post  paid  a  full  sized  package. 

TheJJohn  B.  Paine  Co.,  Ltd. 

65  Pearl   Street,   Toronto 


HOME  DYEING 


Is  CLEAN,  and 
as  SIMPLE  as 

"A.  B.C." 

NO 

chance  of 

MISTAKES 

if  you  use 


DYOLA 

The  Guaranteed  "ONE  DYE  for 
All  Kinds  of  Cloth." 

TRY  IT  and  prove  it  for  yourself  ! 
Send  for  Free  Col  or  Card,  Story  Booklet,  and  Book* 

let  giving  results  of  Dyeing  over  other  colors. 
The  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  -    Montreal 


Make  Dairying  Profitable 

Standard  Cream  Separators  pay.  Little  atten- 
tion required,  big  profits  made.  There's 
satisfaction  in  using  the  "Standard." 

Our  booklet,  "Profitable  Dairying,"  sent 
free   on    request. 

The  RENFREW  MACHINE         CO. 


LTD. 


Renfrew,  Ontario. 


CATTLE  AND   SHEEP   LABELS 

Size  Price  dos.    Fifty  tags. 

CatUe   76c.  $2.00 

Light  CatUe  60c  1.60 

i     Sheep   or   Hog   40c  1.00 

^/iwN$-i     No    postage    or    duty    to    pay.     Cattle    »teea 
l-'J^l-\$     with   name   and  address  and  number,;  aheep 
>;  ■*> Mjj?     or  hog  size,   name  and   numbers.     Get   your 
£**~ '         neighbors   to  order  with   you   and  get  better 
rate.  Circular  and  sample  Mailed   free. 
G.     JAMES  -  -  Bowmanville.  Ont. 


QZZ^Sdd 


offers  you  a  good  place  at  a  good  salary  as  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  schools      Why  not  prepare  for 
and  enjoy  these  results  as  so  many  do  every  term  ?     Catalogue  free.     Enter  any  time.     Write 

W.  H.  SHAW.  Pres..  Shaw's  Business  and  Shorthand  Schools     Head  Office.  Yonee,  and  Gerrard  Sts.,  Toronto 


The^  Quarry 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 

wrists  with  buckskin  thongs  and  in  his 
mouth  was  a  gag  made  from  the  sleeve 
of  Darbo's  shirt. 

"I'll  just  take  off  this  muffler  so's  he 
can  prompt  his  woman  in  case  she  goes 
wrong  in  her  story,"  said  Darbo,  remov- 
ing the  gag.  "Now,  then,  missus,  fire 
ahead." 

The  woman's  eyes  were  on  the  floor. 

"We  wanted  Darbo 's  trappin' grounds 
for  our  own,"  she  said.  "We  knowed 
that  if  we  got  rid  of  him  we'd  have  the 
whole  field.  So  I  gets  my  man  to  agree 
to  play  dead  and  I'd  say  that  Darbo  kill- 
ed him.  I  wanted  to  make  my  story 
strong,  so  I  said  Darbo  wanted  me. 
That's  all." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  little  group. 
Then  someone  asked,  "Are  we  going'  to 
let  them  stay  here,  men?" 

Then  Darbo  smiled  again.  "I  guess 
maybe  it  wasn't  jest  their  intentions  to 
stay,"  he  said  quietly.  "It  seems  they 
have  a  canoe  down  at  th  narrows  all 
loaded  and  ready  for  a  little  trip  out  of 
these  parts.  Am  I  right?"  he  asked 
turning  to  the  woman. 

For  a  second  her  black  eyes  met  his 
defiantly,  then  they  fell. 

"You're  ri^ht,"  she  answered,  and, 
reaching  for  her  rifle  and  motioning  to 
her  husband  grovelling  in  the  corner,  she 
stumbled  out  into  the  night. 

From  the  doorway  Darbo  watch  I  the 
hurrying  figures  vanish  down  the  trail. 
Then  he  turned  slowly  and  smiled  at  the 
men  who  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"It's  all  right,  boys,"  he  said,  "I 
aint  holdin'  any  grudge;  but,  boys,  just 
aint  a  woman  h though?" 


British  Sales  of 

Pedigree  Stock 

Although  the  British  export  trade  in 
pedigree  stock  has  been  quieter  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  London  Times  notes 
that  it  has  not  entirely  subsided.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  still  being  shipped 
in  small  numbers  to  different  countries. 
One  firm  has  just  shipped  to  South 
Africa  a  couple  of  South  Devon  cattle,  a 
breed  that  is  making  a  position  for  itself 
in  that  country.  They  have  also  sent  Ox- 
ford Down  sheep  to  Chile,  a  ram  of  the 
same  breed  and  a  large  white  boar  to 
Germany,  a  Southdown  ram  to  Belgium, 
and  two  Shropshire  rams  to  France. 

Shipments  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  breeding  purposes 
during  the  past  two  calendar  years 
show  that  of  $8,151,348  worth  of  ex- 
ports last  year  those  sent  to  the  United 
States  consisted  of  471  cows  valued  at 
$84,575;  54  calves  at  $4,151;  129  sheep 
and  lambs  at  $5,587;  187  stallions  at 
$91,373;  260  mares  at  $92,745;  and  3,911 
unenumerated  at  $43,750. 
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Shall  We  Send  You  a  Copy  of  the 
FIVE  ROSES  Cook  Book  FREE? 

EAUTIFULLY  printed  in  two  colors,  large,  readable 
type  expressly  made  for  it,  7  inches  wide  by  10  inches 
deep,  the  FIVE  ROSES  cook  book  contains  144  pages 
of  tried  and  true  recipes.  Inexpensive  recipes  calling 
for  nothing  that  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  town  or 
village  store.  Every  recipe  tested  by  the  FIVE 
ROSES  expert  so  that  there  is  no  possible  waste  of 
material  or  disappointment. 

No  cook  book  was  ever  printed  with  such  a  sturdy  binding,  such  an 
attractive  cover.    No  cook  book  will  wear  as  well  as  the 


►IN  THIS  newest  of  cook  books  you  will  find  all  the 
latest  and  most  successful  recipes  of  the  finest  cooks 
in  Canada,  the  very  cream  of  over  20,000  contribu- 
tions. Recipes  for  the  making  of  Buns,  Biscuits,  all 
kinds  of  Bread,  Cake,  Candy,  Cookies,  Crackers,  Cro- 
quettes, Crullers,  Doughnuts,  Dumplings,  Fritters, 
Gems,  Gingerbread,  Griddle  Cakes,  Icings,  Muffins, 
Pancakes,  Pastry,  Patties,  Pies,  Puddings,  Puffs, 
Rolls,  Rusks,  Sandwiches,  Sauces,  Scones,  Snaps,  Tarts,  etc.,  etc. 
From  the  making  of  Bread  to  Charlotte  Russe,  you  have  a  choice  of 
many  recipes — all  selected,  all  tested  —  alternate  recipes  with  and 
without  eggs.  There  is  one  kind  of  Bread  described  that  can  be 
made  in  2  hours — think  of  it! 

The  FIVE  ROSES  cook  book  cost  the  publishers  almost  $20,000,  and 
over  1  year's  time  to  prepare,  but  YOU  can  have  it  for  ten  cents 
(stamps  or  silver),  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Send  us  the  coupon 
below  duly  filled,  enclose  the  10  cents  for  postage,  and  the  FIVE 
ROSES  cook  book  is  yours.    Address  your  envelope 

PublicityllDirector 

Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.,  Limited 

Room  375  Lake  of  the  Woods  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


COUPON    FOR    THE!  FIVE    ROSES    COOK    BOOK. 

Being  a  satisfied  user   of     FIVE  ROSES  FLOUR    for   Bread    and    Pastry,    I   enclose 
lOcect     (s'""prs)  for  the  FIVE  ROSES  cook  book. 


Name 
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YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 


TO  GET  A  $3.50  VACUUM  WASHER 
DELIVERED    POSTPAID   ANYWHERE 


For 


Send  us  one  dollar  and   this  coupon  and   we  will  send  you    the    Fisher-Ford    Vacuum    Washer    by    mall,    all 
charges    paid,    to    any    address.      NO    MOKE    BOILING,    NO    MOKE    RUBBING,   YOU    CAN    THROW    YOUR 

WASHBOARD   AWAY.     Just   think   what  that   means.     Only    one    washer    to    each    customer    at    this    price. 
We  have  decided  to  sell  single  washers  at  COST  PRICE    with    the    idea    that    the    thousands    of    delighted 
users   will    become   our   agents,   or   if  not   our   agents,  they    will    at   least    recommend    them   to    their   friends. 
This   is   your   last   chance   to   get   a    washer   at   cost    price.     By    accepting   this   offer   you    are   not    bound    in 
any   way   to   become  an  agent — we  are  willing  to  take  a   chance  on   that.     Send  us  a  dollar  and  the  coupon, 
and    we  will   deliver  a   washer  to   vou   by   return   mail,  charges    paid    anywhere.      HERE    ARE    A    FEW    OF 
THE     EXCLUSIVE     FEATURES     TO     BE     FOUND     ONLY    IN    THE     FISHER-FORD     VACUUM     WASHER. 
It   is   the   only   washer   that    has   a   valve,    which    is   absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  perfect  vacuum 
and  supply   the  compressed  air   which   forces   the   hot  suds    through    the    fabric.      It     is     the     lightest     and 
strongest    machine   made.     It    is   guaranteed    to   last   a  lifetime.     It  can    be  used   in   any   boiler,   tub   or   pail, 
equally    well.      It    has    been    awarded    prizes    in    washing    competitions    over    $50.00      washing    machines.      It 
will    wash    the    heaviest    blankets    in    three    minutes.     It  will  wash  the  finest  lingerie  perfectly  in  three  min- 
utes.    It  will  wash  a   tub  of  anything  washable  in   three   minutes      It  will  save  you   hours  of  needless   toil. 
It  will  save  many  dollars  a  year  by  not  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
It    can    be  operated    by   a   child   as   easily   as    by   an    adult.     It   is 
as   easy    to    wash    with    this   machine   as   it   is   to    mash    a    pot    of 
potatoes.     It  will   thoroughly   blue  a   whole  family   washing  in  30 
seconds.     It  will  do  everything  we  claim  for  it,  or  we  will  return 
every     cent     of    your     money.      With     the     Fisher-Ford     Vacuum 
Washer   you    can    finish    your   washings    in    fifteen    minutes.      It   is 
the  valve  that  does   it,  and   this  valve  is  to   be  found  only   in   our 
washer.     You   will    be   glad    that    you   spent   a   dollar.      Don't   miss 
this  chance.     It  is   the  last  one.     Send  us  one  dollar  to-day,  and 
we    will    send    you    the   washer    post    paid    to    any    address.     Also 
our  agents'   terms,  which   will  show  you   how  you  can   make  fifty 
dollars  a  week. 


$1.00 


LAST    CHANCE. 

Coupon  Good  for  $'3.50.  Send  us 
this  coupon  with  One  Dollar, 
and  we  will  send  the  Fisher- 
Ford  Rapid  Vacuum  Washer, 
directions  for  use,  and  agent's 
offer,  to  any  address,  all 
charges  paid,  by  mall. 
Fisher-Ford  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dept.  W93,  31  Queen  St.  West, 
Toronto,     Ont. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  SCISSORS  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE 

1  Pr.  8  inch  Shears  )    Complete  in 

1  Pr.  4y2  inch  Button  Hole  Scissors         -    genuine  red 
1  Pr.  4  inch  Embroidery  Scissors  j     leather  case. 

We  will  give  this  splendid  prize  free  of  all  charge  to  anyone  who 
will  sell  thirty  sets  of  our  beautiful  Xmas  greeting,  floral  and  other 
post  cards  at  10  cents  a  package  (6  beautiful  cards  in  each  set). 
Send  us  your  name  and  we  send  you  the  cards  to  sell.  When  sold 
send  us  the  money,  and  we  will  send  you  the  three  pair  of  scissors 
and  the  case,  free  of  all  charge. 

HOMER-WARREN,    Dept.  52,    TORONTO 


m 


PROPOSITION    THAT    IS 
:     :    WORTH    WHILE     :     : 


One  that  will  fill  your  spare  time  with  congenial  work — bringing  good 
money.     Are  you  interested?     You  are.     Well,  here  are  the  details- 


Throughout  Canada  is  scattered  an  army 
of  men  who  are  everywhere  booking 
subscriptions  for  Farmer's  Magazine. 
If  you  join  them  you  can  add  very  con- 


siderably to  your  regular  income.  If 
you  are  a  hustler  you  will  find  it  will 
pay  you  to  give  all  your  time  to  the 
work. 


Some  of  our  most  successful  salesmen  were  "spare  time"  men  first. 

Write  us  for  terms  and  full  particulars 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

The  autumn  fabrics  are  strikingly  beautiful  this  year,  and  the  models 
offered  for  their  making  are  so  designed  as  to  show  them  at  their  best.  The 
crepes  and  poplins  drape  very  prettily  and  are  most  effective  with  a  panel  of 
plain  satin,  or  flowered  material.  The  checked  suitings  are  always  girlish  in 
effect.  This  season  we  see  some  beautiful  checked  broadcloths.  One  and  two- 
tone  Bedford  cords,  serges,  tweeds  and  whipcords,  two-toned  diagonals  in  silk 
and  wool,  velours  and  materials  with  a  velvet  finish  are  decidedly  popular. 
Sashes  and  natty  belt  effects  make  an  important  feature  of  Autumn  styles, 
in  fact,  in  one  form  or  another  a  sash  is  found  upon  almost  every  dressy  cos- 
tume. The  kimona  sleeve  and  draped  styles  are  worn  more  than  ever  this 
fall,  prevailing  even  in  the  dressy  coats.  The  work  of  making  these  from 
patterns  requires  much  less  trouble  than  is  imagined  from  looking  at  the 
finished  garment.  Patterns  will  be  mailed  post  free  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad- 
dress Pattern  Department,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont. 


6427— LADIES'   DRESS. 

A  very  smart  suit,  handsome  in  two 
combined  materials  or  equally  appropriate 
for  one.  The  blouse  is  in  semi-coat  effect, 
plain,  with  drop  shoulder,  a  small  collar 
and  a  diagonal  closing.  Ends  of  the  blouse 
show  below  the  girdle.  The  skirt  has  a 
plain  front  panel,  and  plain  sides  and  back, 
with  or  without  the  peplum.  The  dross 
pattern,  No.  6427,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  44-inch  material.  This 
pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  th  s  paper. 


6413— LADIES'  BLOUSE  COAT. 

No  garment  is  more  stylish  than  the 
blouse  coat  at  present,  and  this  design 
shows  the  latest  cut  with  sleeves  and  body 
in  one,  peplum  slightly  full  and  a  long 
shawl  collar.  In  place  of  collar  and  cuffs 
fur  banding  may  be  used  if  preferred  and 
the  coat  closed  up  quite  to  the  throat. 
Velvet,  brocaded  crepe,  and  novelty  fabrics 
are  used  for  these  garments.  The  coat 
pattern,  No.  6413,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4  yards  of  44-inch  material  and  2 
yards  of  36-inch  satin  for  trimming.  This 
pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Are  You 
Unfortunate 


in    being    afflicted    with    a 
bad,  spotted,  blemished,  or 
discolored     face,     or     with 
any  skin  or  scalp  trouble?    For 
twenty-one  years  we  have  been 
successfully     treating     Pimples, 
Blotches,    Blackheads,    Eczema, 
Freckles,    Wrinkles,    Moth- 
patches,   Bed   Nose,   Bed   Veins, 
Moles,  Warts,  Ivy  Poisoning,  Dan- 
druff,   Falling,    Fading,    and    Grey 
Hair,    Goitre,    etc.,    including    that 
disfiguring  blemish, 

SUPEBFLUOUS  HAIR, 
which  we  always  remove  perman- 
ently by  our  reliable  method  of 
antiseptic  electrolysis,  positively 
the  only  guaranteed  treatment. 
Satisfaction  assured.  Don't  pull 
the  hairs,  but  come  for  treatment.  Con- 
sultation invited  in  person  or  by  mail  re- 
garding any  Skin,  Scalp,  Hair  or  Com- 
plexion Trouble.  Booklet  "Fl"  and  sam- 
ple of  greaseless  cream  sent  free. 

Hiscott  Dermatological  Institute 

60   College   Street,   Toronto 


It  is  easy  to  be  your 
own  dress-maker 

Greater  Satisfaction — Money  Saved 

Any  woman  skilled  with  the  needle  can  make 
her  own  waists  and  get  an  ideal  perfect  fit. 
Be  your  own   waist   maker — get 

The  "  Hall-Borchert  Perfection  Adjustable 
Dress  Forms" 

and  do  away  with  all  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments of  fitting.  These  forms  make 
dressmaking  comparatively  easy  and 
pleasant,  at  the  same  time  giving  an 
entirely  satisfactory  fit.  llall- 
Borehert  Forms  .eliminate  dress- 
making difficulties.  The  form  can 
be  adjusted  to  50  different  shapes 
and  sizes;  bust  raised  or  lowered, 
or  made  longer  or  shorter  at  the 
waist  line.  The  form  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  suit  any  desired  skirt 
length.  Easily  adjusted,  cannot  get 
out  of  order.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Just 
what   you   need. 

Our  illustrated  booklet 
shows  how  you  can  make 
dressmaking  a  pleasure  and 
profitable.  Send  for  it — It's 
helpful. 

Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

41    Lombard  Street,  Toronto 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS 

Guest  Towels  stamped  on  pure  Huckaback  for  new  darn- 
ing stitch,  35c  ea.,  also  Ladies'  Collar  and  Cuff  Sets 
stamped  on  white,  pink,  blue  or  tan  linen.  Latest  New 
York  designs.  Price  35c.  set.  These  make  ideal  Christmas 
gifts.  Send  your  orders  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  our 
free    list    of    other    novelties. 


LADIES'  SUPPLY  CO. 


276  Broadview   Avenue 


Toronto 
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SUGAR 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 


FJNE  Grain  Sugar 

To  have  every  {train  alike,  size 
of  dots  at  left,  each  one  choice 
extra  Granulated  White  pure  cane 
sugar,  get  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
bags,  with  red  tag— loolbs.,  25  lbs., 
20  lbs. 

MEDIUM  Grain 

In  the  bags  of  St.  Lawrence 
"Medium  Grain"  —  blue  tags  — 
every  grain  ischoicest  granulated 
sugar,  about  size  of  a  seed  pearl, 
every  one  pure  cane  sugar. 


COARSE  Grain 

Many  people  prefer  the  coarser 
grain.  The  St.  Lawrence  Green 
Tag  assures  every  grain  a  distinct 
crystal,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
small  diamond,  and  almost  as 
bright,  but  quickly  melted  into 
pure  sweetness. 

Your  grocer's  wholesaler  has 
the  exact  style  you  want— grain, 
quality  and  quantity  all  guar- 
anteed by 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries 

Limited,  Montreal.  2 


Clothes    Like    New    at   Little 
Cost 

You  don't  need  to  be  always  spending  good 
money  for  new  things — DYE  the  old  ones  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Fast,  Easy 
Home  Dye 

There's  plenty  of  wear  left 
in  those  soiled  and  faded 
dresses,  blouses,  sweater  coats 
and  winter  wraps,  and  May- 
pole Soap  will  made  them  as  fresh  and  pretty  as 
new,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents. 

Maypole  Soap  gives  fast,  even  lustrous  colors, 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  none  of  the 
mess  connected  with  powder  dyes,  because 
Maypole  Soap  is  in  cake  form  and  does  not 
stain  hands  or  kettles. 

24  colors — will  eivc  any  shade.  Colors  10c,  black  15c,, 
at  your  dealer's,  or  postpaid,  with  booklet,  "  How  to 
Dye,"  trom 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


STAMMERERS 


(The  methods  employed  at  the  Arnott  Institute  are 
the  only  logical  methods  fur  the  cure  of  stammering. 
They  insure  NATURAL  Speech.  If  you  have  the 
slightest  impediment  in  your  speech  don't  hesitate  to 
write  us.  Cured  pupils  everywhere.  Pamphlet,  par- 
ticulars and  references  sent  on  reqi 
S 


_The  Arnott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont.,Can 


I 


6410— GIRLS'  DRESS. 

This  design  shows  a  frock  which  is  very 
desirable  for  school  wear.  It  is  simple 
sacque  model,  closed  at  the  left  side  of 
the  front  panel,  with  round  neck,  trimmed 
with  a  pretty  collar  and  with  sleeves  which 
may  be  either  long  or  short.  A  leather  belt 
may  replace  the  sash  if  preferred.  This 
style  is  equally  appropriate  for  velvet, 
poplin,  linen  or  more  simple  wash  ma- 
terials. The  dress  pattern,  No.  6410,  is  cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  %  yard  of  22-inch  allover  and  1% 
yards  of  ribbon  for  belt.  This  pattern  can 
be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  to  the 
office  of  this  paper. 


k4 

6431 


6431— MISSES'  WAIST. 

This  blouse  is  the  latest  adaption  of  the 
Balkan  idea.  It  is  entirely  plain,  closing 
high  in  the  neck,  and  a  little  over  at  the 
side.  It  has  the  drop  shoulder  and  a  large 
armhole  into  which  a  plain  sleeve  is  set. 
This  is  gathered  at  the  cuff.  A  sash  con- 
fines the  fulness  at  the  waist,  or  the  lower 
portion  may  be  cut  off.  The  blouse  pattern, 
No.  6431,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  44-inch 
material,  with  3%  yards  of  trimming  and 
%  yard  of  36-inch  satin.  This  pattern  can 
be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  to  the 
office  of  this  paper. 


The  care 

of  the 

Skin  is  a 

matter 

of 

Vital 

Importance 


An  attractive  appearance  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  anyone. 

Peroxide  Facial  Soap 

is  a  powerful  germacide,  containing 
marvellous  cleansing  and  soothing  prop- 
erties, thereby  imparting  new  life  and 
vigor  to  the  skin. 

If  you  cannot  secure  this  from  your  dealer, 
send  us  25c  for  a  single  cake,  or  65c  for 
three  cakes  and  free  booklet,  dealing  with 
the  care  of  the  skin,  hair,  etc. 

Dominion  [Soap^Co.,  [Limited 


Dept.  P. 


Hamilton,    Canada 


eep  an 
accurate 

Kodak 
Record 


There 's  a  practical  common  sense  use 
for  photography  in  the  work  of  every 
business  farmer — and  photography  by  the 
Kodak  system  is  both  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
CANADIAN     KODAK~'CO.,     LIMITED 

TORONTO 


When  You  Buy  Alcoholic  Extracts 

It's  the  Alcohol  you  pay  for. 


J.M.PITKIN    &    CO.    fciL.^ 

I!         y,     NKWARK.  N.v.  U.S.*.  Il^^ 

-  -  CsZTTry.  .Vz3  "»"«■*  FOOD  FLAVORS        i5""= 


I    ORANGE    FLAVQ'ft' 

Alcono    Non-Alcoholic    Pure    Food     Flavors    are    flavor    to 
Are  You  Using  Alcohol  or  Flavor? 

the  last  drop.     Bottled  extracts  contain  75  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Send  25c  to-day  for  trial   tube  and  Cook    Book.     Satisfaction 
guaranteed    or    money    refunded.      30    Varieties,    Flavors    and 
Spices.      Live    agents   wanted. 
O.   E.    BAER   &  CO..   Canadian   Distributors.   Toronto,   Ont. 
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Hotie  knitting  is  quick  and  easy  with  any 
one  of  our  6  Family  Knitting  Machines.  Socks 
and  Stockings,  Underwear,  Caps,  Gloves.  Mit- 
tens, etc. — Plain  or  Ribbed — can  be  knitted  ten 
times  as  fast  as  by  band,  and  for  far  less  than 
they   cost  ready-made. 

A  child  can  work  our  machine.  Besides  your  own 
family  work,  you  can  make  good  money  knitting  for 
others. 

6    Illustrated    Catalogues— No.    634- FREE. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality  for  Typewriters  and 
home-money-maker   knitting  machines.     Address 

CREELMAN  BROTHERS 


Box  634 


Georgetown,  Ontario 


NEWCENTURY 

WASHING  I)  MACHINE 
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WT$  Washer  of  the^ 
1  Present  and  the  Future 

llSefcadiU  tell  at  that  tome  day  oojpe 
wfOoo  hard  manual  labor — machines  wT  ' 
aH.1  The  Ant  (real  step  ha*  already  been 
|j*ahgj.  aa  far  m  housebotd  work  Is  coDcet&d 
The  •i&wJ^rjoarr  Washer,  dm  only  tajes-afl  the 
hard  maaaaTlaaof  away  £rop-wfifimg.  but  It 
washes  dothas  bttttr  than  such  wort  has  ever 
me  hetaM.  Trje  w^ter  tan  furnishes  the 
r  doea\  nearly  all  the  rest. 

the  New 
me  of  the 
the  wort 


-Jtnry  saves 

b/on  the  patehted  and 
tb»  New  Century  \ 
of  aend  to  us  for 
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CUMMER- DO WSWELL,  limitco 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


Live    Poultry,  Broilers 
and  Spring  Chickens 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments 
of  live  Broilers  and  Spring  Chick- 
ens. Highest  market  prices"paid 
according. to  quality. 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

348-350  West  Dorchester  Street 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


6393— LADIES'   WAIST. 

This  graceful  bodice  is  made  in  surplice 
fashion.  It  has  a  removable  chemisette,  a 
fichu  which  may  be  used  or  not  as  desired 
and  sleeves  which  may  be  full  or  shorter 
as  preferred.  The  blouse  also  has  the  drop 
shoulder  and  is  otherwise  plain.  This 
style  is  excellent  for  soft  materials,  such 
as  crepe  de  chine,  messaline  and  French 
flannel.  The  waist  pattern,  No.  6393,  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches,  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2  yards  of  44-inch 
material,  with  114  yards  of  36-inch  net  for 
the  fichu. ,  This  pattern  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  15  cents  to  the  office  of  this 
paper. 


6394 


6394— LADIES'   SKIRT. 

This  design  shows  one  of  the  newer  of 
the  three  gore  skirts.  The  back  gore  is 
gathered  below  the  belt  and  the  upper  part 
of  each  front  gore  overlaps  the  back  for 
a  few  inches.  The  front  crosses  over  in 
tunic  effect,  displaying,  a  small  panel  from 
the  knee  down.  The  closing  is  in  front. 
Cheviot  serge,  plain  serge,  novelty  woollens 
and  also  velveteen  are  suitable  for  a  skirt 
of  this  kind.  The  skirt  pattern,  No.  6394, 
is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches,  waist  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
44-inch  material.  The  skirt  measures  1% 
yards  at  the  lower  edge.  This  pattern  can 
be  obtained  by  sending  15  cents  to  the 
office  of  this  paper. 
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THIS  WASHER 

MUST  PAY  FOR 

ITSELF. 

MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said 
it  was  a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing;  the  mat- 
ter with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse,  but,  I  didn't 
know  anything  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  to '  ( 
try  the  horse  for  a  month. 
He  said  "All  right,"  but 
pay  me  first,  and  I'll  give 
you  back  your  money  if 
the  horse  isn't  all  right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse  j 
was'nt  "all  right"  and  that  j 
I  might  have  to  whistle  fori 
my  money  if  I  once  parted! 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  the| 
horse,  although  I  wanted! 
it  badly.  Now,  this  set  mej: 
thinking, 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing   Machines— the   "1900v^ 
Gravity  "  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Machine  as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

Cut  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't 
write  and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing 
Machines  by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  mil- 
lion that  way.  So.  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair 
enough  to  let  people  try  my  Washing  Machines 
for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for  them,  just  as  I 
wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the 
time  they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other 
machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty 
clothes  in  Six  Minutes.  I  knownoother  machine 
ever  invented  can  do  that,  without  wearing  the 
clothes.  Our  "WOO  Gravity"  Washer  does  the 
work  so  easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as 
well  as  a  strong  woman,  and  it  don't  wear  the 
clothes,  fray  the  edges,  nor  break  buttons,  the 
way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapv  water  clear  through  the 
fibres  of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do 
with  the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to 
ask  me.  I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the 
offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  ma- 
chine after  you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it 
back  and  pay  the  freight  too.  Surely  that  is  fair 
enough,  isn't  it. 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity" 
Washer  must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is  ? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for 
you.  It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months 
in  wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then 
it  will  save  50  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in 
washwoman's  wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine 
after  the  month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out 
of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  GO  cents  a 
week,  send  me  50  cents  a  week  'till  paid  for.  I'll 
take  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  money 
until  the  machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a 
book  about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that 
washes  clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  personally 

H.  K.  MORRIS, 

Manager  "1900"  Washer  Co., 
3S7   Yonge  Street  -  -  Toronto 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  do- 
vice  made    which  cleans   hot 
totnti    and    Bides  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.    Ad- 
justable   to     any    six*. 
Handsomely    enameled. 
Looks  neat.    Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy   place.     Get 
one    and    flare   useless 
work.  Prlcotl.00.  If  your 
r  Will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  hut  seat 
your  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  KRKE. 

Onward  Mfg.   Co.,  Berlin,   Ont. 
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Wilson's    Invalids9 
j    Port  Wine 

(a  la   Quina   du  Perou) 
"Pure  wines  increase  the  appetite  and  tend 
to  fill  the  veins  with  pure,  healthy  blood." 

— Dr.  Robert  Druill. 


MEAL    TIME. 

will  mean  hungry  time  to  you  If,  half  an  hour 
before  eating,  you  drink  a  generous  wineglass 
of 

Wilson's  Invalids'  Port  Wine 

(o  la  Quina  du  Perou) 

It's  a  delicious-tasting  natural  appetizer  and 
tonic  that  coaxes  the  jaded  digestive  organs 
over-tired  with   too  much  hurry  and  worry. 

Indicated  In  all  anaemic  and  febrile  condi- 
tions— -doctors  know  ! 

Ask  YOUR   Doctor 


BIG   BOTTLE 


ALL   DRUGGISTS 


151 M 


Our  Homemakers  Conference 


Dear  Homemakers: — With  the  beautiful  autumn 
days  inviting  us  out  of  doors,  and  carrying  summer 
away  into  the  fall  months,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  rea- 
lize how  near  we  are  coming  to  Christmas.  Do  you 
look  forward  to  it  as  the  happiest  festival  of  the  year, 
or  does  the  problem  of  elaborate  and  extensive  pre- 
parations rob  it  of  every  phase  of  leisure  or  enjoy- 
ment, I  think  we  might  help  each  other  a  great  deal 
if  every  reader  would  send  in  son»e  suggestion  on 
Christmas  giving. 

Another  subject  on  which  we  want  the  opinion 
of  every  woman  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
dairy  branch  of  farming  is  the  question  which  has 
been  asked  over  and  over  again  of  "What  part  should 
the  woman  on  the  farm  have  in  the  work  and  profits 
of  the  dairy  industry?"  It  is  a  question  that  will 
stand  some  discussion  and  we  want  to  have  it  treated 
from  every  viewpoint.  Address  all  communications- 
to  Genevieve,  Farmer's  Magazine. 


THE   COUNTRY  SCHOOLTEACHER. 

The  Need  of  More  Co-operation  Between 
the  School  and  Home. 

IN  WRITING  this  article  I  have  in 
mind,  not  the  comparatively  simple  and 
smoothly  running  concern  of  the  graded 
and  up-to-date  city  school,  but  that  of 
the  less  fortunate  and  far  more  diffi- 
cultly adjusted  one  of  the  country;  the 
school  where  the  teacher  instead  of  hav- 
ing an  evenly  graded  class  of  mannerly 
scholars  to  supervise,  has  an  unruly,  un- 
trained, terrorizing  troop  of  youngsters 
of  all  ages  from  five  to  fifteen ;  the  school 
where  the  teacher  instead  of  being  only 
responsible  to  trustees  or  principal,  has 
as  many  people  to  please,  as  many  over- 
seers, judges  and  critics,  as  there  are 
ratepayers  in  the  school  section;  the 
school  where  the  teacher  instead  of  not 
even  knowing  her  pupils'  parents,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  the  city  teacher,  is  as 
dependent  for  her  educative  success  dur- 
ing school  hours,  and  for  her  social  re- 
creation out  of  them,  upon  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  as  she  is  upon 
the  school  secretary  for  the  payment  of 
her   insufficient   salarj'. 

It  is  astonishing,  if  we  but  stop  to 
think  of  it,  how  small  is  the  support  and 
scant  the  sympathy  that  the  rural  school 
teacher  receives  from  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  that  she,  not  always  successfully. 
I  must  say,  but  always  strenuously  and 
sincerely  strives  to  benefit.  Indeed,  there 
is,  oftener  than  not,  but  an  ill-disguised 
home-antagonism,  sometimes  even,  an 
openly  hostile  or  jealous  sentiment,  to- 
wards the  teacher  that  however  unreas- 
onable  or   incomprehensible   it  may  be, 


has  the  first  very  definite  effect  of  fore- 
stalling all  her  friendly  approaches  and 
educative  efforts  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  affected  thereby;  and  the  fur- 
ther consequence  also  of  forcing  her  to 
look  towards  less  trying  fields  of  human 
endeavour  with  the  appalling  result  that 
the  ranks  of  rural  teachers  have  now  be- 
come so  depleted  as  to  leave  the  country 
in  a  very  serious  condition  indeed. 

And  who,  studying  the  situation  dis- 
passionately, would  censure  the  teacher 
for  seeking  less  arduous,  or  at  least  less 
exacting,  lines  of  the  city  school  staff, 
or  civil  service  clerkship?  Given  a  trio 
of  untried  and  uninterested  trustees;  a 
strained  and  unsympathetic  boarding- 
house  atmosphere;  a  cheerless,  comfort- 
less school-room,  and  totally  neglected 
school  surroundings;  a  hobbledehoy 
horde  of  husky  youngsters  as  full  of 
strength  and  energy  beyond  their  years 
as  they  are  untaught  in  manners  and 
untutored  in  speech ;  lastly  the  fathers, 
mothers,  and  relatives  ad  infinitum  con- 
nected with  the  community  and  you  have 
a  somewhat  formidable  array  to  pit 
against  the  singlehandedness  of  a  too 
often  rather  frail  and  delicate  girl,  who 
for  relief  from  that  whole  cohort  of  in- 
imical circumstances  has  nothing  but  her 
great  courage  and  the  love  and  pride  of 
her  chosen  career.  Think  of  it,  fathers 
and  mothers,  working  hard  maybe,  but 
working  amid  sympathetic  surroundings. 
The  school  term  has  just  started  and 
many  of  you  will  have  such  a  stranger  in 
your  midst.  Do  not  be  of  those  who  will 
discourage  her  and  drive  her  thoughts 
city-wards. 

The  first  essential  of  the  teacher's  sue- 
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cess  in  the  rural  school  is  a  set  of  stern- 
ly firm,  and  strongly  supporting  trus- 
tees; and  the  second,  the  kindly  good- 
will, if  not  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
home  influence.  When  a  teacher  comes 
into  as  much  personal  contact  with  her 
pupils'  parents  as  does  perforce,  the 
rural  teacher,  the  question  of  her  supre- 
macy in  school  simply  resolves  itself  into 
the  superiority  accorded  to  her  in  the 
home.  A  teacher  may  enforce  obedience 
but  she  cannot  enforce  respect;  and  if 
she  lacks  the  respect  of  her  scholars 
they,  in  turn,  will  as  surely  lack  the 
learning  that  is  hers  to  impart.  You 
might  as  well  keep  your  child  from 
school  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  confidence 
in  his  teacher.  You  may  have  thought  it 
an  unimportant  matter  to  pass  an  ad- 
verse opinion  of  the  teacher  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  pupils,  but  I  tell  you  that 
every  word  thus  said  is  as  an  evil  seed 
sown  into  the  garden  of  their  minds,  that 
will  speedily  develop  to  combat  the  cul- 
tivation of  knowledge  that  the  teacher  is 
so  ardently  pursuing. 

The  provoking  part  of  the  question  is 
that  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  so  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  parents  in  the 
matter,  for  the  teacher  may  be  the  most 
deserving  and  the  pupils  the  most  de- 
voted, yet  neither  can  prevail  against 
the  parents'  ridicule.  The  home  influence 
is,  and  always  shall  be,  the  predominat- 
ing influence  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  child,  whether  at  home  or  in  school, 
is  as  surely  the  slave  of  his  clan  in  the 
matter  of  opinion  of  family  feeling  as 
he  is  of  their  blood  and  name.  Send 
your  child  to  school  if  you  will,  give  him 
this  or  that  master,  buy  him  all  the 
books  that  he  can  read,  and  after  all  you, 
the  father,  the  mother,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  home  folks,  will  have  formed  his 
most  preponderant  characteristics  and 
given  him  much  the  greater  part  of  his 
whole  education.  Could  we  remember 
this  more  constantly,  the  fact  that  the 
child  learns  more  through  home  imita- 
tion than  school  precept,  we  might,  per- 
haps, stand  as  better  example  to  his 
sturdy  faith. 

It  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  parents  who,  with  all  the  favors 
of  unlimited  authority  and  natural  af- 
fection, fail  to  keep  in  control  their  own 
small  crowd  of  two  or  three ;  the  parents 
who  cannot  prevail  over  their  own  pro- 
geny through  either  promises  or  penal- 
ties, to  propagate,  and  pretend  to  be- 
lieve, the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  al- 
ways overpaid,  and  has  next  to  nothing 
to  do,  to  manage  and  teach,  with  a  very 
limited  authority  and  much  home  criti- 
cism, a  wild  half-hundred  of  other  peo- 
ple's children.  It  is  those  parents  who 
demand  the  greatest  rapidity  of  advance- 
ment in  school  for  the  children  that  they 
retard  the  most  at  home.  It  is  they  who 
are  the  readiest  to  protest  if  the  teacher 
be  either  too  severe  or  soft-hearted;  who 
are  the  quickest  to  condemn  her  conduct 
in  school  or  out  of  it.  It  is  those  parents, 
I  say,  who  too  often  rule  the  rural  school, 
and  whose  combined  influence  rules  the 
teacher  out  of  it. 

Even  when  undertaken  with  the  sole 
view  of  its  monetary  return  the  voca- 
tion of  teaching  is  still  too  much  fraught 
with  refining  and  reflexible  attributes  to 
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BEATS  ELECTRIC 
OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home  for  ten  days,  then 
you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  i  We 
want  you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  it  gives  five  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamp;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.   Lights  and  is  put  out  just  like  the  old  oil  lamp;  costs 

BURNS  70  HOURS  ON  1  GALLON  OIL 

Gives  a  powerful  white  light,  burnscommon  coal 
oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  won't  explode.    Guaranteed. 


$1000.00  Reward « 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an 
oil  lamp  equal  to  this  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de- 
tails of  offer  given  in  our  circular).  Would  we 
dare  make  such  a  challenge  to  the  world  if  there 
was  the  slightest  doubt  es  to  the  merits  of  the 
Aladdin?  Wewantono  person  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Write  Quick 
for  our  10  Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition, Agents'  Wholesale  Prices,  and  learn 
how  to  get  OME    FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  ?62  Aladdin Bldg.,  Montreal  &  Winnepeg 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

to  demonstrate  in  ter- 
ritory where  oil  lamps 
are  in  use.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Many 
agents  average  five 
sales  a  day  and  make 
$300.00  per  month. 
One    farmer    cleared 
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The   Music   Master   says: 

The   really  great   pianos   are   identical — inside.     There    are  only  a    few 

made.       The  Sherlock-Manning    is  one  of    them.       For   brilliancy  of   tone 
this    instrument    is  unrivalled.      Before    buying  a    piano  you   should  know 

all  there  is  to  know  about  the 

Sherlock-Manning 

20th  Century  Piano 

Study  out  the  things  that  make  a  piano  a  splendid 
musical  instrument.  Find  out  the  reasons  why 
this  piano  is  a  permanent,  joy-giving  invest- 
ment. Write  to  the  Sherlock-Manning  people  and 
ask  them  to  show  you  wherein  their  instrument  is 
worthy  of  the  title: 

"Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value" 

Their  reply  will  delight  you,  and — save  you  $100 
— if  you  want  to  buy  a  really  great  piano.  Get 
the  facts.     That  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

The   Sherlock-Manning   Piano   Co. 


Louis  XV.— Style  80 


London         -  -         Canada 

(No   Street  Address   Necessary) 
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The  Dominion  School  of  Nursing  and 
Massage,  Limited 

263  COLLEGE  STREET        -:-        TORONTO 


EFFICIENT  TRAINING 

Kefined  men  and  women  trained  in  a  short 
time  to  become  practical  nurses.  The  only 
chartered  school  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
Massage  taught,  Weir  Mitchell  System, 
Examinations,  Lectures,  etc.,  by  city 
physicians.  Diplomas  granted.  Night 
classes. 

PHONE  COLLEGE  8549 


NURSES'  REGISTRY 

Sends  out  hospital  graduates,  Dominion 
School  graduates,  undergraduates,  chil- 
dren's nurses,  companions,  attendants, 
masseuses,  male  nurses. 

MEDICAL!  BUREAU 


Eents    or   sells   physicians', 
sick  room  supplies. 


and 


NIGHT  OR  DAY 
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The  Cold   Side  of  Your  House 


An  ordinary  furnace  often  falls  to  heat  where  the  wind 
strikes. 

That  is  because  warm  air  travels  iu  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  In  an  ordinary  furnace  no  provision  is  made 
to  thoroughly  distribute  the  heat. 

An  ordinary  furnace  lias  an  empty  space  between  the 
lire-itrate  ami  the  <irciil;>liii^  pipes.  A  Kelsey  Warm  Air 
<»enera!or   is   different. 

Surrounding  the  fire-grate,  there  are  from  8  to  16  heavy 
easl  iron  tubes.  Bach  of  these  tubes  is  really  an  independ- 
enl  heat  generator.  The  weight  of  these  tubes  in  the 
average  size  generator   Is   about   900  pounds. 

All  the  heat  from  the  coal  is  concentrated  in  these 
heavy  tubes.  Once  this  great  mass  of  iron  becomes  hot 
it  slays  so  for  hours  and  hours  and  maintains  a  uniform 
pressure   of   warm    air   throughout   the   building. 

Making  these  tubes  Zig-Zag,  increases  their  heating 
surface  and  gives  extra  pressure  without  waste  to  all 
parts   of  the   house. 

With    the     Kelsey     Generator    the    heating     of    the    attic 


bedroom    or    the   cold    side   of   the   house    is    no    more   a    prob- 
lem    thai'     the    henting    ol     Ihr    down-stairs    living    rooms. 

Our  booklet,  "Achievements  in  Modern  Heating  and 
Ventilation,"  tells  all  about  these  Zig-Zag  tubes.  Write 
tor    it. 

The  Jas.  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brockville   Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man 


Gives  quick,  glowing  warmth  where 
and  when  you  want  it.  Easily  port- 
able. No  smoke.  No  smell.  Safe, 
clean,  convenient.  Steady  heat  for 
nine  hours  on  a   single  gallon  of  oil. 

Stock  carried  at  all  chief  points 


For  best  results  use  ROYALITE  OIL 


THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  CO„  Limited 


Toronto 

Ottawa 

Halifax 


Montreal 
Quebec 
St.  John 


Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Regina 


Vancouver 

Edmonton 
Saskatoon 


be  ever  regarded  without  due  respect  or 
rewarded  without  due  sufficiency;  is  still 
too  overflowing  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  the  parents  are  responsible  for  in  our 
children  to  be  ever  deprived  of  our 
warmest  sympathy  and  most  willing  sup- 
port ;  is  still  too  much  interwoven  with 
the  ambitions  and  character  that  our 
children  assume  day  by  day  to  be  ever 
allowed  to  exist  without  our  keenest  in- 
terest and  kindest  co-operation.  We  need 
to  make  the  teacher  a  frequent  and  wel- 
come guest  in  the  home.  We  need  to  be 
acquainted  with  her  ideals  and  to  work 
in  accordance  with  her  school  ambitions. 
We  need  to  let  our  children  see  how  we 
respect  her  and  value  her  friendship. 

Besides  that,  the  home  hospitality  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
mutual  understanding  among  all  con- 
cerned. What  may  have  appeared  in  class 
as  an  incomprehensible  kink  of  childish 
character  may  in  the  light  of  family  in- 
tercourse reveal  itself  a  rightful  and 
reasonable  inheritance  thereafter  to  be 
accountable  throughout  the  child's  edu- 
cation. What  may  have  appeared  from 
the  platform  as  a  repressive  and  unreas- 
onable personality  may  be  transformed 
into  a  semi-goddess  through  the  glam- 
our of  the  social  graces  necessary  to  a 
gala  occasion  and  thereafter  to  be  trebly 
impressionable  in  every  reverent  childish 
mind.  What  may,  with  the  ice  unbroken 
all  around,  have  appeared  but  a  cold  and 
uninteresting  teacher,  may,  upon  closer 
acquaintance  prove  to  be  the  warmest 
friend,  or  the  brightest  guest,  that  you 
have  ever  had.  Without  saying  more  you 
may  rest  assured  that  your  full  recogni- 
tion to  the  teacher's  just  claim  to  your 
considerate  hospitality  and  co-operative 
influence  will  bear  its  reward  in  more 
than  one  bright  blossom  betokening  both 
practical  benefit  and  added  beauty  of 
life. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  work  done  by  the  pupil  in  the 
regular  routine  of  home  life  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  school  cur- 
riculum. We  have  too  long  divided  the 
home  interests  from  those  of  the  school; 
too  long  weaned  the  child  from  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  practical  tasks  of 
life;  too  long  educating  our  boys  from 
the  farm  and  our  girls  from  homemaking 
and  the  poetical  contentment  of  plain 
country  living.  We  have  too  long  for- 
gotten that  real  education  does  not  con- 
sist in  learning  how  best  to  read,  write 
or  cipher,  but  in  learning  how  to  enjoy 
life  in  the  best  and  most  useful  way 
compatible  with  the  talents  and  dispo- 
sition of  each  individual.  For  although  we 
may  plead  for  re-adjustment  of  some- 
what strained  and  scantily  productive 
situation  we  know  that  a  full  measure 
of  co-operation  between  school  and  home 
can  never  be  obtained  until  we  have  com- 
bined the  now  divergent  aims  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  As  it  is  each  is  pulling 
the  child  in  a  different  direction.  The 
school  educates  the  child  away  from 
home  and  the  home,  subconsciously 
knowing  and  resenting  it,  does  what  it 
can  to  deride  the  power  of  the  other. 

But  as  the  home  stands  as  the  pre- 
eminent end  and  aim  of  each  individual 
earthly  existence  it  should  follow  that 
the  pre-eminent  end  and  aim  of  educa- 
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tion  should  be  for  the  home.  Pursuant 
of  this  line  of  logic,  all  the  attributes 
that  go  for  the  betterment  of  the  home 
should  have  their  place  in  the  schooling 
of  the  child.  The  home  tasks,  the  reg- 
ular routine  work  of  everyday  life, 
should  be  put  upon  a  competitive  basis 
in  school  and  rewarded  as  other  studies, 
with  prizes  and  promotion.  It  could  be 
done  by  having  each  scholar  describe 
his  or  her  method  of  doing  a  certain 
task,  or  by  having,  if  possible,  samples 
of  work,  or  plans  thereof,  brought  into 
class  for  discussion,  or  again  by  having 
each  scholar  do  so  much  each  day  and 
the  whole  to  be  inspected  by  the  teacher, 
or  certified  to  by  the  parents,  to  count 
for  such  a  proportion  for  the  monthly 
honor  roll. — Mrs.  W.  E.  Hopkins. 

WOMEN'S   INSTITUTE   MOVEMENT 
ORGANIZED   IN  NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Without  the  heavy  headlines  in  the 
daily  papers  that  usually  herald  any 
undertaking  in  these  days  of  newspaper 
publicity,  a  movement  has  been  set  on 
foot  that  is  bound  to  have  a  steadily 
growing  influence  for  good  in  the  homes 
of  Nova  Scotia.  This  movement  is  the 
establishing  of  the  society  of  home- 
makers  and  house-keepers  known  as  the 
Women's  Institute. 

Realizing  the  grand  work  that  had 
been  done  in  the  sister  provinces  and 
feeling  that  the  women  of  Nova  Scotia 
were  deserving  of  any  good  thing  that 
could  be  obtained  for  them  it  was  decid- 
ed to  start  a  campaign  in  the  interests 
of  Women's  Institutes,  anticipating  the 
establishing  of  the  organization  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Two  ladies  were  asked  to  carry 
on  this  campaign — Mrs.  Laura  Rose 
Stephen  of  Huntingdon,  Que.,  one  of  the 
pioneer  organizers  and  workers  in  Insti- 
tute work  in  Ontario  and  well  known  all 
over  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  first  lecturer 
and  demonstrator  with  the  travelling 
dairy,  and  Miss  Jennie  Fraser,  of  New 
Glasgow,  N.S.,  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Household  Science,  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, Ste.  Anne's,  Que. 

It  was  thought  that  all  that  could  be 
done  this  summer  would  be  the  placing 
of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Institute 
before  the  ladies  in  the  different  sec- 
tions and  that  possibly  the  actual  organ- 
izing would  not  take  place  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  To  the  great  gratification 
of  the  workers  it  was  found  that  the 
ladies  were  both  willine:  and  ready  to 
take  up  the  work  and  an  Institute  was 
formed  in  each  section,  with  one  excep- 
tion, with  a  strong  executive  and  a  good 
membership  role. 

The  work  has  just  been  begun  as  pre- 
liminary work  and  as  soon  as  possible 
the  whole  province  will  be  visited  and 
the  ladies  of  the  different  counties  given 
an  opportunity  to  say  whether  they  care 
to  have  an  Institute  formed  in  their  sec- 
tion. Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
to  do  some  work  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province,  during  September,  when  it 
is  hoped  that  several  more  Institutes  will 
be  added  to  the  list.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  hold  a  convention  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Truro  from  January 
13th  to  16th,  during  the  session  of  the 
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Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


McClaiyfc 

Pandora  I 

Range 


1  Pandora  Ranges 
are  sold  every- 
where by  good 
dealers  who  back 
up  our  guaran- 
tee on  this 
splendid  range — 

McClary's 


&] 


All  the  heat  and 
smoke  must  travel 
over  the  top  of  the 
oven,  down  the  back 
and  under  the  bot- 
tom   twice   before 
escaping    into   the 
chi  mney  —  means 
twice   the   cooking 
and  baking  powers  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel  as 
given  by  the  ordinary  range. 
Sec  this  patented  feature,  the  ventilated  oven  and  many  other 
exclusive  ones  before  buying  your  range. 
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Established  184C 


NORDHEIMER 

"Quality  Tone" 

PIANOS 


Merit  Their  Distinction 

The  Nordheimer  Business  was  founded 
in  1840  and  ever  since  that  period  the 
one  ambition  of  the  House  has  been  to 
supply  their  patrons  with  the  finest  in- 
struments possible  to  obtain.  Besides 
being  manufacturers  they  are  also  repre- 
sentatives of  various  makers  which  places 
them  in  a  position  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all.  They  have  a  special  piano, 
fully  guaranteed,  at  the  popular  price  of 
$300.00,  which  is  exceptional  value  for 
those  who  wish  a  good  piano  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

Illustrated  literature  and  full  information 
mailed  on  request 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co. 

Limited 
15  King  Street  East,  Toronto 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

with  stock,  implements  etc.,  in 
quarter,  half  and  whole  sec- 
tions, with  small  cash  payment 
and  crop  payments. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 


Western  Trust  Bldg. 


REGINA,  SASK. 


Winter  Short  Course,  when  addresses 
and  demonstrations  on  the  many  subjects 
pertaining  to  home-making  will  be  pre- 
sented and  opportunity  afforded  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  development  of  Institute 
work. — ' '  Evangeline. ' ' 

THE     WOMEN'S     INSTITUTE     AND 

DOMESTIC    SCIENCE   IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

AT  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Cowichan  Women's  Institute,  British 
Columbia  a  committee  was  formed  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  having  domestic 
economy  introduced  in  girls'  schools, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  appeal 
to  the  minister  of  education,  through 
the  medium  of  a  circular  signed  by  all 
the  institutes  of  the  Island,  willing  to 
co-operate  in  the  movement,  as  it  is 
thought  that  if  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  the  matter  may  be  taken  up  by 
those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  help  the 
movement.  After  all  discussions  were 
over  a  delightful  tea  was  served,  and 
a  happy  party  chatted  pleasantly  on 
several  matters  of  interest,  many  valu- 
able ideas  on  educational  matters  being 
exchanged. 

GUM  CHEWING. 

We  wonder  that  so  many  attractive 
and  sweet  looking  girls  allow  their  ap- 
pearance to  be  marred  by  that  unlady- 
like   habit — gum-chewing. 

Not  alone  the  girl  who  practices  this 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  home,  nor 
the  health  enthusiasts  who  consider 
this  an  aid  to  digestion,  but  the  girl  who 
serves  the  public  in  public  places.  The 
persistent  "chewer"  presents  a  sight  so 
absurd  as~  to  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so 
disgusting. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  gum  chew- 
ing habit  was,  even  in  the  privacy  of 
one's  own  family  circle  pronounced 
simply  boorish,  startling  then  the 
changes  since  at  home  or  abroad,  in  pur- 
suit of  business  or  business  or  pleasure, 
in  company  of  their  elders — yes  even  in 
church — the  girl  of  to-day  allows  her 
charms  to  be  detracted  from  by  that 
senseless  nerve-racking  trick  of  keep- 
ing the  jaws  in  constant  motion. 

We  urge  then  in  all  kindness — "Don't 
do  it,  girls!"  and  thereby  enhance  the 
charms  of  our  splendid  young  Canadian 
women. 

Elspeth   Wilson. 


Nine  Points  in  Her  Favor. 

The  lovely  girl,  having  lingered  a 
minute  in  her  room  to  adjust  her  trans- 
formation, change  the  angle  of  her 
Grecian  band  and  make  sure  that  her 
skirt  fitted  like  the  peeling  of  a  plum, 
descended  to  the  parlor  to  find  the 
family  pet  ensconced  upon  the  knee  of 
the  young-man  caller,  her  curly  head 
nestled  comfortably  against  his  sholder. 

"Why,  Mabel!"  the  young  lady  ex- 
claimed; "aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?    Get  right  down." 

"Sha'n't  do  it,"  retorted  the  child. 
"I  got  here  first." 


Let  Us  Make  Butter 

"During  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,71,- 
062  boxes  of  butter  have  been  shipped 
to  Vancouver  from  Auckland  direct,  ac- 
cording to  Industrial  Canada  and  cold 
storage  companies,  from  several  points 
in  Canada,  are  endeavoring  to  get  in 
touch  with  New  Zealand  butter  ship- 
pers." The  above  despatch  from  the 
Canadian  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand 
indicates  an  extraordinary  condition  of 
affairs  in  Western  Canada.  British  Col- 
umbia is  a  garden.  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  have  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
agricultural  land.  Yet  71,062  boxes  of 
New  Zealand  butter  came  into  Vancouv- 
er in  a  year.  The  present  industrial  de- 
velopment of  these  provinces  is  amaz- 
ing. Factories  are  humming  where  the 
prairie  lay  unbroken  two  years  ago.  The 
workers  in  these  factories  will  eat  a  lot 
of  butter.  Where  are  they  to  get  it? 
From  New  Zealand?  Or,  will  some  of 
our  western  "farmers"  stop  mining  the 
prairies  and  start  producing  other  foods 
besides  wheat? 


The  Call  of  the  Wild 

By  R.  McCASKILL 

In  narrow  limitations, 

Mid  endless  toil  and  strife, 
What  do  you,  dwellers  in  cities 

Know  of  a  life  that's  Life? 
Away  in  the  great  North  West 
Where  man  hath  scarcely  trod 

The  snow  clad  height 

And  river's  might 
Seem  to  echo  the  Glory  of  God! 

When  you  light  your  little  bonfire 

To  burn  what  you  call  weeds, 
Were  the  only  things  you  thought  of 

Those  present  paltry  needs? 
To  me  its  but  a  message, 
The  scent  of  its  smoke  a  link 

With  that  great  wild  west, 

Where  the  eagles  nest, 
And  your  sun  just  touches  its  brink. 

'Tho'  you  live  in  wondrous  mansion 

Or  cottage,  it's  the  same, 
You're  yoked  to  steel  conventions 

And  freedom's  but  a  name! 
I  dream  of  a  glowing  camp  fire, 
Of  a  little  moon  kissed  tent, 

Where  the  giant  trees 

Mock  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  I'm  filled  with  a  great  content 

Have  you  heard  a  roaring  torrent 

That  knows  no  captor's  will? 
Have  you  ever  felt  a  silence 

That  seemed  to  strike  a  chill? 

To  me  it's   ever  calling 
Like  a  mother  to  her  child, 

And  there  is  no  choice 

When  I  hear  that  voice, 
For  I  know  its  the  call  of  the  Wild. 
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Protect  Trees  From  Rabbits 

THERE  are  several  methods  of  protect- 
ing fruit  trees  from  rabbits.  One  con- 
sists of  covering  the  trunk  and  the  lower 
branches  with  some  form  of  paint.  This 
usually  consists  of  soap,  water  and  some 
other  ingredient  like  carbolic  acid  or 
tar.  The  best  formula  is  water,  one  gal- 
lon; soap,  one  pound;  carbolic  acid,  two 
to  four  ounces.  Some  prefer  to  modify 
this  formula  by  adding  enough  Venetian 
red  to  give  the  mixture  a  good  pink 
color. 

The  paint  is  of  value  only  as  it  pre- 
vents the  rabbits  from  barking  the 
trees ;  killing  the  rabbits  is  of  very  little 
importance.  Blood  from  slaughter 
houses  has  been  used  with  good  results. 
This  is  inconvenient  to  prepare  and  j 
washes  off  readily,  so  that  it  requires 
three  or  four  applications  each  winter, 
but  if  repeatedly  applied  it  seems  to  give 
fairly  good  results.  Thick  white  lead  in 
linseed  oil  has  been  used  successfully 
by  some  farmers,  but  most  persons 
would  be  afraid  of  bad  results  following 
the  use  of  the  oil.  Any  mixture  that  will 
wash  off  must  be  re-applied  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season. 

The    other    system    of   protecting    the 
trees  consists  of  wrapping  the  trunk  and  ! 
larger  limbs  of  the  trees  with  some  ma- 
terial that  prevents  rabbits  from  reach- 
ing the     bark.       Rags,  heavy     building 
paper,  grass     rope,  screen     wire,  veneer 
wood   and   corn   stalks  are  all  used  for 
this   work  with  good  results.     Any  ma-  ', 
terial  that  will  wrap  lightly  about  the  ' 
trunk   of  the   tree   must   be  removed  in  j 
early  spring.     Screen  wire,  veneer  wood 
or  corn     stalks  may     be  bound     loosely 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  may  be 
■ft  on  for  two  or  three  years. 

This  does  not  injure  the  tree,  as  is 
frequently  supposed,  by  forming  a  har- 
bor for  insects.  The  insects  that  work 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  do  not  seek  pro- 
tection in  such  places,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, usually  attack  trees  that  have  the 
trunk  or  larger  limbs  badly  sunburned 
or  sun-scalded.  For  this  reason  wrap- 
ping seems  to  give  the  most  satisfaction 
of  all  materials  used.  The  corn  stalks 
can  be  easily  prepared  by  cutting  the 
stalk  with  a  knife,  sticking  one  end  of 
the  stalk  in  the  ground  and  tying  the 
tops  close  to  the  trunk.  By  using  the 
stalks  in  this  way  a  perfect  protection 
can  be  formed  and  one  that  will  last  for 
two  or  three  years  and  finally  fall  away 
of  decay  without  any  injury  to  the  tree. 
It  is  as  important  to  protect  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  during  the  summer  as  it  is 
during  the  winter.  The  rabbits  injure 
the  trees  in  the  winter  and  the  hot  sun 
and  borers  during  the  summer. 


Awe-Inspiring. 

"Won't  you  call  to-morrow  even- 
ing?" she  *  asked.  "Father  will  be 
away. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  your  father,"  he 
replied,  "but  if  your  butler  ever  has  a 
night  off.  let  me  know  and  I'll  drop  in." 

— Judsre. 


ENGLISH  Hand-Made  LACE 

MADE  BY  THE  COTTAGERS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

This  is  the  old-fashioned  lace  made  on  the  cushion,  and  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Flemish  Refugees.      It  is  still  made  by  the  village  women  in  their  quaint  old  way 

Our  Laces  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Festival  of  Empire  and  Imneria' 
Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  LONDON,  ENGLAND,  for  general  excellence  of  workman^, . 
D  UY  some  of  this  hand-made  Pillow  Lace,  it  lasts  MANY  times  longer  than  machine  ma. 
varietv,  and  imparts  an  air  of  distinction  to  the  possessor,  at  the.  same  time  supp.  rum 
the  village' lace-makers,  bringing  them  little  comforts  otherwi-e  unobtainable  on  an  agricultuia] 
man's  wage.     Write  for   descriptive   little  treatise,    entitled  "The   Pride  of  North  Bucks' 
containing  L'OO  striking  examples  of  the  lace  makers'  art.  and  is  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  tni 
world.    Lace  for  every  purpose  can  be  obtained,  and  within  reach  of  the  most  modest  puf=e 


COLLAR— Pure  Linen. 

$1.00. 


DAINTY  HANEKIE-70C. 
No.  910.— Lace  1J  in.  deep. 


Collars,  Fronts, 
Plastrons,  Jabots,  Yokes. 
Fichus,  Berthes,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Stocks,  Cami- 
soles, Chemise  Sets,  Tea 
Cloths,  Table  Centres, 
D'Oylies,  Mats,  Medal- 
lions, Quaker  and 
Peter  Pan  Sets,  etc., 
from  25c,  60c,  f  1 00. 
$1.50,  $2.00.  up  to  $5.00 
each.  Over  300  designs 
in  yard  lace  and  inser- 
tion from  10c,  15c,  25c, 
45c,  up  to  $3.0J  per 
yard. 

IHSSH  CRCCHET. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  having 
over  100   Irish    peasant 

girls  connected  >, 
with  her  industry,  S§ 
some  beautiful  ex- 
ampl.  s  of  Irish 
ha*  d  made  laces 
mav  I,.-  btained. 
All  wn>  k  being  sold 
direct  fiom  the 
lace-makers,  both 
the  workers  and 
customers  derive 
great  advantage. 


Every  sale,  however  sms.ll 

a    support    to    the    indust*- 

fSBH 

m 

m  in.  deep.)     STOCK— Wheel  I 
Price  25c.  each.    (Half  shi  v. 


No.  122— 30c.  per  Tard. 


MRS.  MAGGIE  ARMSTRONG,  0LNEY  BUCKS,  ENGLAND 


The  Ideal  Home  Light 

The  soft  mellow  rays  of  the 


4 


Ra^O  Lamp 

make  it  the  best  for  all  home  uses.  Read  and  sew  without  straining 
the  eyes.  Easy  to  clean  and  rewick.  Safe.  Economical.  Stock 
carried  at  all  chief  points. 

For  best  results  use  ROYALITE  OIL. 

THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY,  Limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Ottawa  Quebec  Calgary  Edmonton 

Halifax  St.  John  Regina  Saskatoon 
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SEND  US  A  POSTCARD 


And  we  will  show  you  how  you  can  EARN" 
MONEY  in  your  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOMES, 
doing  pleasant  work.  Anyone  in  the  family 
can  do  it.  No  experience  is  necessary.  Good 
prices  paid  by  the  week  or  mouth.  The  work 
is  pleasant  and  fascinating.  No  canvassing 
— you  sit  right  at  your  own  table  and  do  it. 
There  is  an  unlimited  field  for  our  goods.  We 
have  employment  for  many  more  wives,  sons 
and  daughters. 

MAIL,  US  A  POSTCARD  TO-DAY  AND  WE 
WILL  SEND  YOU  FULL,  PARTICULARS 
WITH  CONTRACT  AND  THE  PRICES  WE 
PAY. 

COMMERCIAL    ART    COMPANY 

Commercial  Art  Building: 
315  College  Street        -        Toronto,  Canada 


Western  Ontario's 
Leading  Business  College 

We  positively  guarantee  every  competent 
graduate  a  situation. 

Fall  Term  from  Sept.  2. 

Students  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Write    to-day   for    our   free   handsome 

catalogue. 

WOODSTOCK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


M.  J.  BROPHY, 
Principal. 


D.  F.  CURREY, 

Secretary. 


Complete 

Commercial  Course 

Get  a  thorough  practical  training  by  taking  our 
Commercial  Course  by  mail  (Bookkeeping, 
Arithmetic,  Business  Correspondence,  Penmanship 
and  Commercial  Daw  all  included).  Outfit  and 
all  supplies  given  with  course.  Shorthand  and 
type-writing   also    taught.     Write 

Canadian  Correspondence  College 
Limited 

Dept.  X.  Toronto,  Canada 


SAINT  ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE  -  Toronto 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal 
Military  College  and  Busines* 

Winter  Term   Commences  Nov.   17th,   1913. 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACBONAID,  M.A..LLD.,  Headmaster 

Calendar  sent  on  application 


Western   Canada   College 

CALGARY.  ALBERTA 

Oldest  and  lareest  Boys'  Residential  and, Day  School 

between  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg. 

'Calendar  and  full  inf ormation'on, request . 

A.  O.  MacRAE.B. A., JPh.B..  Principal 


A  REGRET.— "I  feel  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  method 
and  only  wish  I  could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  It  when  I  first  began  the  study 
of    Latin."— E.    K.    Tulledge,    Millvllle,    N.J. 

Latin,    French,    German,    Spanish    by    Mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,    416    Bank    St.,    Ottawa. 


Westminster 
College 


A  Residential  and  Day  School 
for  Girls 

Opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St. 
W.,  Toronto 

Pupils  prepared  for  Senior  Matriculation  Music,  Art  and  Phy- 
sical Education.  The  School  aims  at  the  highest  development  of 
true  womanhood. 

Calendar  Mailed  on  Request 
JOHN  A.  PATERSON,                                 MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY 
President Principal 


Between    Ourselves 

A  Question  Drawer  for  the    Women  and  Girls 

By  GENEVIEVE 


Decorating    and    Furnishing    a    Living 
Room. 

Q. — Dear  Genevieve :— Our  house  is 
very  large  and  we  have  never  furnished 
the  parlor,  but  want  to  have  it  done  this 
Fall.  I  want  to  have  it  fairly  up-to-date, 
but  so  that  we  can  all  use  it  any  time 
without  being  afraid  of  spoiling  the 
furniture.  Could  you  give  me  some  ad- 
vice about  color  schemes,  wall  paper, 
curtains,  carpet  and  furniture?  All  the 
furniture  will  be  new  except  the  piano. 
The  room  has  a  deep  day  window  and  an- 
other window  and  a  glass  above  and  on 
each  side  of  the  outside  door.  There  is 
a  raised  pattern  on  the  ceiling  which 
could  hardly  be  papered  over.  The  floor 
is  hardwood  and  the  woodwork  light  oak 
grained.  The  wainscoting  comes  up 
about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  Any  sug- 
gestions you  can  give  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours,  Mrs.  H.  F.  B.,  Ont. 

Ans. — From  your  letter,  I  take  it,  you 
want  to  furnish  your  room  for  a  living 
room,  rather  than  as  a  parlor  to  be  used 
only  when  you  have  company.  As  it 
must  be  a  very  well-lighted  room,  judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  windows,  how 
would  you  like  to  furnish  it  in  brown 
with  touches  of  bronze  green?  This 
would  not  clash  with  the  woodwork,  and 
while  the  tones  are  bright  enough  to  be 
cheery,  the  brown  would  soften  the  light 
on  very  sunny  days.  The  ceiling  could  be 
papered  in  a  plain  oat-meal  paper,  light 
fawn,  or  cream,  cutting  out  around  the 
raised  pattern,  but  it  would  be  less 
trouble  and  also  prettier  to  decorate  the 
ceiling  with  cream  "semi-flat,"  a  dull- 
finish  paint,  touching  up  the  raised  pat- 
tern with  a  few  brushes  of  gold.  You 
could  have  a  drop  ceiling  and  an  oak 
moulding,  because  your  room  has  a  high 
ceiling,  I  imagine,  but  then  on  account 
of  the  deep  wainscoting  it  won't  be 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  height.  In 
choosing  a  paper  you  will  be  much  bet- 
ter pleased  with  it  if  you  avoid  any 
showy  pattern;  in  fact  a  plain,  heavy 
quality,  soft  brown  paper,  or  leatherette, 
a  pebbled  soft  paper,  makes  the  most  ef- 
fective background  for  furniture  or  pic- 
tures, and  if  your  room  is  high  you  could 
have  a  deep  landscape  border  or  a  mas- 
sed pattern  of  autumn  leaves,  or  grape 
vinos  in  which  the  colored  tints  would 
give  a  pleasing  brightness.  Deep  solid 
borders  made  of  strips  of  wall  paper 
have  a  very  substantial  air  when  placed 
between  two  narrow  mouldings,  especial- 
ly on  a  cove  ceiling.  When  you  have  a 
hardwood  floor  I  would  use  a  rug  in- 
stead of  carpets.  This  could  be  in  either 
green  or  brown,  with  a  good  firm  body 
so  as  not  to  bo  always  turning  up,  but 


avoid  getting  a  plain  color  or  very  large 
pattern  as  the  least  speck,  or  bit  of 
thread  dropped  on  such  a  rug  is  very 
conspicuous.  For  curtains  I  like  a  very 
heavy,  plain  deep  cream  fish-net.  They 
are  pretty,  durable  and  easily  laundered, 
and  might  be  lined  with  a  little  golden- 
brown  silk  for  the  transom  and  lights  on 
either  side  of  the  door.  Besides  your 
piano,  you  would  want  a  library-table, 
possibly  a  book-case,  and  chairs.  Per- 
sonally I  am  fond  of  mission  furniture; 
in  any  case  I  would  not  have  any  highly 
polished  tables  or  frail  chairs,  and  would 
let  a  great  many  of  the  chairs  be 
of  grass  or  wickerwork,  either  green  or 
brown.  Never  buy  a  chair  until  you  have 
sat  in  it.  I  would  also  have  a  seat  made 
to  fit  the  bay  window  nook.  The  other 
little  furnishings,  cushions,  pictures, 
etc.,  will  depend  on  what  you  happen  to 
have.  If  any  member  of  the  family 
were  particularly  fond  of  an  article,  I 
would  never  rule  it  out  because  it 
clashed  with  the  color  scheme. 


Games  for  Women's  Institute  Hallow- 
e'en Social. 

Dear  Genevieve: — Our  branch  of  the 
W.  I.  intend  giving  a  social  in  the  public 
hall  on  Hallowe'en  and  I  would  be 
pleased  if  you  would  suggest  any  games 
suitable  to  the  evening.  Any  games 
which  could  be  easily  carried  out  would 
be  very  acceptable. 

A  Friend,  Shanty  Bay,  Ont. 

Ans. — As  you  will  no  doubt  have  the 
older  people  as  well  as  the  younger  folks 
at  your  social  I  would  have  the  old-fash- 
ioned games.  A  good  way  to  begin  your 
social  and  overcome  any  stiffness  would 
be  to  distribute  bags  containing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  beans  <>r  peanuts  among 
the  guests,  and  whenever  anyone  is  in- 
veigled into  answering  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  another's  question,  they  must  give 
the  other  a  peanut.  The  game  is  to  see 
who  can  double  their  number  of  peanuts 
first.  An  old  Hallowe'en  game  of  for- 
tune telling,  is  to  hide  a  ring,  a  thimble, 
and  a  penny  somewhere  in  the  room  be- 
fore the  guests  arrive.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  the  game  to  begin,  let  them 
hunt  for  these  emblems  foretelling  their 
future  destinies.  The  ring  means  mar- 
riage, the  thimble  old  maidenhood  or 
bachelorhood,  and  the  penny  wealth. 
You  would  also  want  to  have  a  tub  of 
water  where  anyone  who  wished  could 
duck  for  apples,  and  some  apples  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  by  strings  for 
others  to  try  to  bite,  keeping  the  hands 
behind  the  back.  Another  good  idea 
would   be  to   have   a  jack-lantern   made 
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from  a  large  pumpkin,  the  mouth  being 
made  very  large.  Let  the  guests  try  to 
throw  rubber  balls  into  the  mouth.  Then 
I  would  arrange  for  games  like  "blind- 
man's"  buff,"  "London  bridge  is  fall- 
ing down,"  charades  and  any  others 
that  seem  practicable,  but  change  the 
games  frequently  so  that  none  of  them 
become  tiresome.  A  spelling  match  usual- 
ly affords  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 
After  serving  refreshments,  apples  might 
be  passed  around  for  the  guests  to  pare, 
swing  the  skin  over  their  shoulders, 
and  drop  it  to  see  what  initial  would  be 
formed.  Just  before  the  gathering 
breaks  up  candy  "goodnight  kisses" 
might  be  distributed,  each  wrapped  in  a 
paper  on  which  the  recipient's  fortune  is 
told.  This  makes  a  merry  ending  for 
the  party.  I  hope  these  suggestions  may 
be  of  some  help  to  you.  and  that  you  will 
have  a  most  enjoyable  time.  Such  en- 
terprises on  the  part  of  the  institute  are 
worth  a  great  deal  to  the  community. 

The  Words  to   Songs. 

Q. — Your  magazine  being  a  popular 
one,  could  you  by  any  chance  tell  me 
where  I  could  sell  my  songs?  I've  had 
them  accepted  but  cannot  afford  to  have 
them  printed  Mrs.  M.,  Sask. 

Ans. — I  have  taken  up  this  matter 
with  different  publishers,  and  have 
found  that  they  will  not  consider  song 
poems  unless  they  are  complete,  words 
and  music.  I  am  particularly  sorry,  on 
account  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  latter 
part  of  your  letter,  that  we  cannot  help 
you.  Could  you  get  someone  to  write  the 
music  for  your  words? 


Mere  Dollars 

There  is  no  happiness  in  mere  dollars. 
After  they  are  acquired  one  can  use  but 
a  moderate  amount.  It  is  given  men  to 
eat  so  much,  to  wear  so  much,  and  to 
have  so  much  shelter,  and  more  he  can 
not  use.  When  money  has  supplied  these, 
its  mission,  so  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  is  fulfilled,  and  man  must 
look  further  and  higher.  The  greatest 
good  a  man  can  do  is  to  cultivate  him- 
self, develop  his  powers,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  of  greater  service  to  humanity. 
— Marshall  Field. 


Better    Babies  for 
Canada  ! 

Send  Us  Your  Baby's  Picture 

In  our  Christmas  number  we  want 
to  run  two  solid  pages  of  pictures  of 
Canadian  children  under  five  years 
of  age  or  thereabouts.  Address  your 
photographs  to  "Genevieve,"  The 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Toronto.  They 
will  be  carefully  returned  if  requested. 


Furniture  at  Factory  Prices 

Sent  Freight  FREE  to  any  Station  in  Ontario 

Write  for  our   large 
Photo-illustrated 

Catalogue 
No.  26 


Furniture  Co.,  Limited 
TORONTO,   ONT. 


You  have  had  the  experience  of  stepping  from  a 
crowded,  noisy  room,  with  its  incessant  roar  and 
babble  of  voices  into  a  quiet  hallway  where  the 
confusion  is  instantly  shut  out  and  your  nerves  are 
allowed  to  quiet  down. 

Such  is  Kellogg  transmission ! 

Placing  the  receiver  to  your  ear  immediately 
transports  you  to  a  quiet  nook  where  you  can  talk 
to  your  party  in  absolute  calm  and  every  syllable 
uttered  is  heard  distinctly. 

There  are  over  a  million  Kellogg  transmitters  in 
operation  today.  Every  telephone  that  goes  out 
from  our  factory  has  this  transmitter  which,  because 
of  its  reliability,  has  won  distinction  throughout 
the  world.  Put  your  faith  in  Kellogg  the  reliable. 
Order  today.     |_ 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Sales  Offices: 
Deering  Elec.  Ltd.,  Regina  Houston  &  Co,,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
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Tk&t  w&s 
a     £ood 

BUY* 


Drop-door  on  Oven  and  on    Warming 

Closet.      Nickel  ornaments  removable. 

Tiled  or  Flain  Back.     Lever  to    lift 

front  section  for  Broiling. 


IT  is  good  business  to  invest  in  a  good 
range.     Goal  is  high.    It  is  MONEY. 
A  range  can  save  it  or  waste  it. 
So,  choose  a  range  that  will  save  it — that  will 
lower  your  monthly  expense  account. 
The  Monarch  is  designed  to  heat  the  oven  quickly 

with  smallest  amount  of  coal.     Month  by   month  it    makes    real 

•conomies.     It  proves  a  mighty  good  BUY. 

The  Monarch  is  so  well  made  that  repairs  are  rarely  required. 
The  top  is  made  up  of  sliding  sections.  Doors  are  all  very 
strong.  Grates  fit  perfectly  and  cannot  warp.  See  this 
range — or  write  for  Booklet  "  The  Cost  of  a  Range."        220 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.  Limited,  preston.  ont. 


Ndharch 

PEmnSULAR 

-Rahge- 


Representatives  Everywhere 


The  Housewife  has  Reason  to  be  Proud 

of  her  baking  when  REINDEER  FLOUR  is  used,  and  the  family 
look  forward  to  mother's  baking  day.  REINDEER  FLOUR  is  a 
SPECIAL  BREAD  FLOUR  which  makes  a  sweet,  wholesome 
bread,  that  is  simply  irresistible. 

TRY  IT  ON  BAKING  DAY. 
REINDEER  FLOUR  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT 
MOST  OF  THE  BEST     GROCERY     STORES. 

PETERBOROUGH   CEREAL  COMPANY 


Health 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

A  man  is  what  he  is,  not  by  reason  of 
special  development  in  one  part  of  him- 
self, but  by  an  all-round  development- 
He  is  a  unit  or  nothing. 

Nature  will  not  be  mocked  or  thwarted. 
She  is  not  after  a  specialist,  or  a  huge 
memory  gland,  but  a  full  well-r<junded 
man. 

It  is  the  overflowing  fountain,  not  the 
one-half  full,  that  freshens  and  beauti- 
fies and  gives  life  to  the  valley  below. 
You  must  have  something  to  give  out 
that  is  fresh  and  buoyant  and  bubbling 
over  with  animal  spirits  if  you  would  in- 
terest or  enrich  the  world.  This  pinched, 
starved,  half-hearted  endeavor,  tired, 
nerveless  effort,  amounts  to  nothing,  if 
you  expect  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
while. 

Do  not  try  to  paddle  the  leaks  of  your 
physical  and  moral  reservoir.  Force 
your  power  all  over  the  wheels  of  life, 
so  that  your  machinery  will  whirl  with 
energy  and  power. 

Self  creation  ought  to  be  the  great  life 
object,  making  a  master  piece  of  one's 
self  by  self  creation  in  every  possible 
way — in  food,  in  thought,  in  every  life 
habit.  Every  experience,  our  society, 
our  aim,  everything  in  our  life,  ought  to 
work  towards  the  creation  of  a  more  per- 
fect being. 

One  of  the  greatest  aims  of  life  ought 
to  be  self-conquest,  self-building, 
through  healthful  living. 


-©- 


S1MCOE  STREET 


PETERBOROUGH 


TRADE 
MARK 


Sheep    Raising  in  Okanagan 

That  sheep-raising  on  a  large  scale 
may  be  made  an  entirely  successful  and 
eminently  profitable  industry  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley  in  British  Columbia, 
is  the  opinion  of  George  Heggie,  of 
Vernon,  who  has  himself  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Last 
spring  he  imported  1800  sheep  from 
Maple  Creek,  Sask.  Though  they  en- 
countered adverse  conditions  at  first,  the 
sheep  have  thrived  beyond  expectation, 
and  Mr.  Heggie  has  determined  to  in- 
crease the  lot  to  about  3,000,  and  to 
keep  at  least  1000  ewes  on  hand  each 
year  for  breeding  purposes. 

At  first  the  sheep,  which  had  been  tak- 
en direct  from  the  prairies,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  hills,  nor  to  the  long  grass, 
but  once  the  range  was  cropped  close 
they  put  on  weight  rapidly. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
industry  in  the  Okanauan  Valley.  Sheep 
growers  in  this  district  will  have  a  home 
market.  Butchers  of  the  town  of  Ver- 
non alone  express  willingness  to  handle 
from  50  to  100  sheep  each  week.  At 
present  most  of  the  mutton  used  in  the 
valley  is  imported.  Vernon  and  district 
is  being  benefited  by  a  greater  interest 
in  hogs,  poultry  and  mixed  farming. 
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Spanish  Gold 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 

Spanish  captain  and  found  that  you 
couldn't  carry  off  your  treasure,  what 
would  you  have  done  with  it?" 

"I  suppose  I'd  have  dug  a  hole  and 
buried  it." 

"No,  you  wouldn't.  Not  unless  you'd 
been  a  perfect  fool.  If  you'd  been  the 
Spanish  captain  you'd  have  had  more 
sense  than  you  appear  to  have  now." 

"Then  it  wouldn't  have  been  me." 

"It  would,  because  we  started  with 
the  supposition  that  you  were  the  Span- 
ish captain,  and  he  must  have  had  some 
sense.  You  don't  suppose  the  Spaniards, 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  at  the  time, 
would  have  started  off  a  thing  like  that 
Armada  without  seeing  that  the  captains 
of  the  ships  were  sensible  men.  Of 
course  they  wouldn't." 

"But  if  the  captain  had  sense  and  1 
haven't " 

"There's  no  use  arguing  round  a  sub- 
ject in  that  way.  Put  it  like  this.  Sup- 
pose I  was  the  Spanish  captain,  what 
would  I  have  done?  I  wouldn't  have 
dug  a  hole,  because  I  would  have  known 
that  the  people  of  the  island  would  have 
watched  me  dig  it.  Even  if  I'd  dug  it 
at  night  they'd  have  seen  the  marks  next 
morning,  and  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned  they'd  have  dug  the  treasure  up 
again.  You  must  give  the  captain  credit 
for  being  a  reasonable  man." 

"Well,  now  you've  barred  burying  the 
treasure,  which  I  still  think  was  the  ob- 
vious things " 

"Too  obvious.    That's  my  point." 

"What  would  you  do?  There  aren't 
any  caves  on  the  island  that  ever  I  heard 
of." 

"I  shouldn't  have  put  it  into  a  cave  in 
any  case.  A  cave  is  exactly  the  place  the 
amateur  treasure-seeker  always  looks  for 
first.  No.  If  I  were  the  Spanish  captain 
I  should  have  picked  out  an  unobtrusive- 
looking  hole  or  cleft  in  the  rocks,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  and  dumped  my 
stuff  down  there.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  find  that  hole  or  cleft." 

"That  will  be  a  longish  job,"  said  the 
Major.  "I  should  guess  the  island  to 
be  about  two  miles  around.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  poke  into  every  hole  in  two 
miles  of  rough  rocks." 

"We  shan't  do  that.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed on  a  carefully  reasoned,  scientific 
plan,  which  I  shall  think  out  and  explain 
to  you  when  we  get  there." 

Meldon  lit  his  pipe,  which  he  had 
hitherto  neglected,  poured  himself  out 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  sat  down.  He  re- 
mained silent,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  thinking  out  the  scientific  plan.  The 
Major  took  up  his  Times  and  began  to 
read  a  leading  article  on  the  appallingly 
lawless  condition  of  Ireland.  At  the  end 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Meldon  spoke. 

"Have  you  a  map  of  the  island?" 

"No.  I  have  a  chart  and  the  sailing 
directions,  but  they  are  on  board  the 
Spindrift." 

Again   Meldon   remained   silent   for  a 

time.    Then  he  asked 

"Are  there  manv  people  on  the 
island?" 
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"Ten  families,  I  believe,"  said  the 
Major.     "All  cousins  of  each  other." 

"1  ask,"  said  Meldon,  "because  if 
there  are  people  there  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  some  disguise." 

"If  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
I'm  going  to  wander  round  that  island, 
or  any  other,  dressed  up  in  a  false  beard 
and  blue  spectacles " 

"I  don't  imagine  anything  of  the 
kind.  When  I  said  that  we  must  adopt 
some  disguise,  I  meant  that  we  must  be 
able  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  our 
proceedings  to  the  natives.  If  we  let 
them  know  we're  after  their  treasure 
there  may  be  trouble.  They  will  natur- 
ally want  to  go  shares  in  our  find." 

"I'd  take  half  a  crown,"  said  the 
Major,  "for  all  I  find." 

Maldon  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  rose. 

"I  must  be  off,"  he  said.  "I've  got 
to  see  Doyle  and  that  fellow  Langton  to- 
night about  hiring  my  boat  to  them.  I 
was  thinking  of  asking  £30  for  the 
month." 

"The  boat's  not  worth  it  to  buy,"  said 
the  Major.  "You  only  gave  £25  for 
her." 

"Well,  I  said  I'd  ask  £30.  I'm  quite 
prepared  to  take  £25.  That  will  simply 
be  getting  my  money  back,  with  no  pro- 
fit on  the  business  at  all." 

"You'll  have  the  boat  at  the  end  of 
the  month." 

"Will  I?  Unless  the  friend  he  talks 
about  is  a  different  sort  of  man  from 
what  Langton  looks  there'll  be  precious 
little  of  the  Aureole  left  at  the  end  of 
the  month." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Major.  "Get 
what  you  can.  If  the  man  is  fool  enough 
to  hire  your  Aureole  for  £25  he's  cer- 
tainly fool  enough  to  smash  her  up.  But 
I  advise  you  to  see  the  color  of  his 
money  before  you  hand  over  the  boat. 

Meldon  winked. 

"In  any  case,"  said  the  Major,  "he'd 
be  a  fool  to  go  to  sea  in  her.  She's 
rotten." 

"I  don't  expect  he  wants  to  go  to 
sea,"  said  Meldon.  "He'll  just  potter 
about  among  the  islands  in  the  bay.  Any- 
way, he's  got  to  take  my  boat  if  he  wants 
one  at  all.  You  won't  hire  yours,  and 
there's  no  other.  Doyle  said  this  after- 
noon that  there  were  plenty,  but  that 
was  only  to  encourage  Langton  to  stay 
on  at  the  hotel.  There's  nothing  else 
that  could  be  called  a  yacht  within  fifty 
miles  of  Ballymoy.  But  I  must  be  off. 
Let  me  see,  is  there  anything  else  we 
have  to  settle?" 

"You  might  fix  a  day  for  starting," 
said  the  Major. 

"Monday  next.  I'll  see  the  rector  to- 
morrow and  arrange  about  it.  I  could 
start  on  Sunday  night  if  you  like.  It's 
my  turn  to  preach  in  the  evening  and  I  d 
cut  it  a  bit  short,  so  as  to  be  out  here 
with  you  by  half -past  seven." 

"No,  thanks.  Monday  morning  will 
be  time  enough  for  me.  But  we'll  get 
off  early.  You'd  better  come  out  and 
sleep  here  or  on  the  boat.  I'm  glad 
you're  coming,  J.  J.  We'll  have  a  jolly 
cruise.  We'll  spend  a  couple  of  days  on 
the  small  island  and  then  run  across  to 
the  bis:  one." 
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"We'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  can't 
give  more  than  a  week  altogether,  and 
it  will  take  us  all  that  time  to  get  the 
treasure. ' ' 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
really  expect  to  get  that  treasure?" 

"I  do,  of  course.  I  tell  you,  Major, 
I've  all  my  life  had  a  taste  for  treasure- 
seeking.  Next  to  piracy  or  being  wreck- 
ed on  a  desert  island,  there's  nothing  in 
the  world  I'm  so  keen  on  as  hidden 
treasure.  I'm  pretty  sure  that  I  have  a 
special  talent  for  finding  it.  Do  you 
suppose  I'm  going  to  miss  my  chance 
now  I've  got  it?     Not  likely." 

"J.  J.,"  said  the  Major  solemnly, 
"you're  a  bigger  fool  than  any  one 
would  take  you  for  by  your  looks." 

"All  right.  Just  you  wait  till  we're 
coming  home  again,  and  see  who  is  the 
fool  then." 

Chapter  III. 

Meldon  mounted  his  bicycle  and  rode 
towards  Ballymoy  even  more  rapidly 
than  he  had  ridden  out  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  moonless  night  and  the  road  in 
some  places  was  difficult  to  see.  About 
three  miles  from  the  town  Meldon  ran 
into  a  donkey,  which,  after  a  fashion 
common  among  donkeys  in  Connacht, 
was  lying  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  creature  was  greatly  startled 
but  not  much  hurt.  It  floundered  over 
the  bank  into  the  nearest  field  as  quickly 
as  its  hobbled  forelegs  allowed  it.  Mel- 
don was  pitched  over  his  handle-bars 
and  cut  the  palms  of  both  his  hands.  He 
picked  himself  up  and  found  that  the 
front  forks  of  his  bicycle  were  badly 
bent.  It  was  impossible  to  ride  and  al- 
most impossible  to  wheel  the  machine. 
With  the  perfect  confidence  in  every- 
body's honesty  which  residence  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  begets  in  a  man,  he  laid 
the  machine  in  a  ditch  and  walked  on. 
His  card  was  in  the  tool-bag,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  some  carter  would  bring  the 
thing  into  the  town  in  the  morning.  He 
whistled  cheerfully  as  he  tramped  alon°. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived  in  Bally- 
moy. The  windows  of  most  of  the  houses 
were  dark  and  the  people  were  in  bed. 
A  light  still  burned  in  an  upper  window 
of  Mr.  Doyle's  hotel.  Before  the  days 
of  the  Land  League  it  had  been  called 
the  "Buckley  Arms."  Mr.  Doyle's 
father,  recognizing  the  fact  that  politi- 
cians and  farmers  were  his  best  custo- 
mers, had  taken  down  the  old  si^n.  which 
might  have  been  offensive,  and  put  up  ir. 
large  gilt  letters,  "The  Imperial  Hotel," 
Some  day,  perhaps,  if  patriotism  be- 
comes the  motive  power  of  Irish  agita- 
tion, another  Doyle  will  change  the  name 
again  and  call  his  house  "The  Nation- 
al." In  the  meanwhile  "The  Imperial" 
is  a  good  name.  It  suggests  a  certain 
spacious  sumptuonsness  and  justifies  the 
[iprice  which  Mr.  Doyle  charges  for  beds, 
dinners,  and  breakfasts. 

The  prospect  of  the  large  fortune 
which  he  expected  to  get  on  Inishgowlan 
Island  did  not  in  the  least  modify  Mel- 
don's  eagerness  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble bargain  with  the  stranger.  Even  if 
The  Bev.  J.  J.  Meldon  had  an  excellent 
temper.  It  took  more  than  a  trifling 
accident  and  a  few  cuts  to  upset  it.    He 
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MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

BY  C.  C.  BOWSFIELU 

In  this  big,  important  book  the  author 
takes  the  farmer  by  the  band  and  leads 
him  along  thoroughly  practical  paths  to 
success  and  larger  profits.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  theory  but  tells  just  how  to  get 
the  best  results  with  the  least  labor  and 
the  least  waste;  it  tells  how  to  mix 
brains  with  the  soil  and  get  the  most  out 
of  an  acre. 

Every  phase  of  agriculture  is  con- 
sidered,— the  raising  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers,  poultry  and  stock.  Intensive 
farming  and  diversified  farming  are  ably 
handled.  The  care  of  the  soil,  the  treat- 
ment of  farm  diseases,  the  use  of  by- 
products, intelligently  meeting  the  mar- 
ket demands  and  selling  at  the  best 
price  are  a  few  of  the  important  topics 
which  are  treated  with  great  care. 

In  reading  this  book  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  author's  large  view  of 
country  life;  he  grasps  the  relation  of 
farming  to  the  entire  life  of  the  nation, 
seeing  it  not  only  as  a  practical  farmer 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  states- 
man, the  financier  and  student  of  affairs. 
By  informing  the  farmer  on  the  subject 
of  market  conditions  he  brings  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  close  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  By  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  the  latest  agricultural  develop- 
ments and  methods  the  author  not  only 
tells  the  farmer  how  to  make  more 
money  but  how  to  make  his  life  more 
happy  and  comfortable,  how  to  make  the 
farm  so  attractive  that  his  young  people 
will  prefer  to  remain  there  rather  than 
seek  the  uncertain  rewards  of  the  city. 

The  book  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
every  farmer,  large  and  small ;  and  any 
city  man  would  add  greatly  to  his  store 
of  useful  knowledge  by  reading  this 
valuable  book.  It  is  really  a  strong  con- 
tribution to  one  of  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  for  as  the  author  says: 

"In  common  with  thousands  of  others 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  subject  of  better  farming 


is  the  most  important  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  world.  By 
better  farming  is  meant  a  system  that 
will  produce  larger  profits  and  an  easier 
living  for  those  who  will  till  the  soil,  as 
well  as  a  greater  acreage  production. 

"Modern  farming,  as  the  author  views 
the  subject,  requires  varied  information 
as  well  as  unflagging  zeal  and  industry. 
It  needs  the  application  of  commercial 
ideas.  Real  success  in  agriculture  can 
only  be  attained  by  keeping  up  with 
changing  conditions  and  developing  a 
well-balanced  business  programme  to  go 
with  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

"Farm  life  need  not  be  more  irksome 
than  clerking  or  running  a  typewriter. 
It  ought  to  be  made  much  more  attrac- 
tive and  it  can  also  be  vastly  more  pro- 
fitable than  it  is.  Better  homes  and 
more  social  enjoyment,  with  greater  con- 
tentment and  happiness,  will  come  to 
dwellers  in  the  country  when  they  grasp 
the  eternal  truth  that  they  have  the 
noblest  vocation  on  earth  and  one  that 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  income  fully 
as  large  as  that  of  the  average  city 
business  man. 

"The  little-farm  proposition  is  ap- 
pealingly  strong,  both  to  the  man  in  the 
country  and  the  resident  of  the  city.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  hope  of  the  farmer,  and 
of  the  business  world  to-day.  Through 
Hi  is  modern  system  the  rural  family  is 
to  escape  much  of  its  drudgery,  and  the 
city  family  is  to  obtain  commodities  at 
lower  prices.  By  the  new  method  of  in- 
tensive and  diversified  agriculture,  coun- 
try life  is  to  become  easier  and  more 
attractive  both  to  the  young  and  to  the 
old. 

"This  whole  subject  of  making  agri- 
culture more  profitable  and  enjoyable 
is  approached  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy. 
The  author  resides  on  a  farm  and  has 
long  been  a  land  owner.  He  knows  the 
difference  between  book  farming  and 
the  actual  work  of  tilling  the  soil  or 
taking  care  of  live  stock. 

"This  book  is  published  in  the  hope 
of  assisting  farmers  to  improve  their  po- 
sition." 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.15 

Thevf Farmer's    Magazine 
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he  had  actually  secured  all  the  Spanish 
gold,  he  would  still  have  been  keenly 
anxious  to  get  the  most  he  could  for  his 
boat.  Like  all  Irishmen,  he  found  a 
pleasure  in  bargaining,  and  haggled  for 
shillings  without  being  particularly  cov- 
etous, in  the  spirit  of  the  sportsman  who 
hunts  foxes  which  he  doesn't  want  to 
eat.  Meldon  looked  forward  to  being 
able  to  brag  afterwards  of  having  got 
the  better  of  a  stranger.  That,  and  the 
delight  of  proving  himself  the  better 
man,  were  the  attractive  things,  not  the 
mere  acquisition  of  a  pound  or  two. 

He  entered  the  hotel  and  found  Mr. 
Langton  sitting  in  lonely  splendour  in  a 
room  called  the  drawing-room.  There 
was  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  a  table  be- 
fore him  and  a  jug  of  water.  But  Mr. 
Langton,  perhaps  because  the  visitor  he 
expected  was  a  clergyman,  had  drunk 
very  little.  The  bottle  was  almost  full. 
The  carpet  was  littered  with  tobacco 
ash  and  the  ends  of  cigarettes.  All  the 
books  which  usually  adorned  Mr.  Doyle's 
solitary  bookshelf  were  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
Langton  had  been  trying  to  read  them 
and  had  failed.  There  were  four  six- 
penny novels,  three  biographies  of  saints 
with  gilt  tops  to  their  leaves,  a  prayer- 
book  with  an  imitation  ivory  cross  on 
its  cover,  a  copy  of  Moore's  "Melodies" 
with  the  music,  and  several  very  old 
magazines.  There  was  also  a  tattered 
book  called  "Speeches  from  the  Dock," 
which  Mr.  Langton  seemed  to  have  found 
more  interesting  than  the  others,  for  he 
held  it  in  his  hand. 

"Good-evening  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mel- 
don. "I  called  with  reference  to  the 
boat  about  which  we  were  speaking  this 
afternoon." 

"Quite  so.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Sit 
down.  Do  you  mind  if  I  ring  the  bell 
for  Mr.  Doyle?  He  kindly  promised  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice." 

"I  don't  believe  that  bell  acts,"  said 
Meldon,  as  Langton  tugged  at  a  knob 
beside  the  chimneypiece.  "For  the  mat- 
ter of  that  I  don't  know  a  bell  in  Bally- 
moy  that  does  act,  barring,  of  course, 
the  church  bell  and  the  chapel  bell, 
which  are  different." 

"Stupid  of  me,"  said  Langton.  "I 
ought  to  have  guessed  that,  except  those 
of  the  various  churches,  which  are,  as 
you  say,  different,  the  bells  in  this  coun- 
try wouldn't  be  meant  to  ring.  It  is,  if 
I  may  say  so,  characteristic  of  Ireland 
that  they"  don't." 

Meldon  looked  at  the  man  in  front  of 
him.  It  crossed  his  mind  that  the 
stranger  might  possibly  be  poking  fun  at 
him.  He  dismissed  the  idea  at  once  as 
absurd. 

"If  you  want  Doyle,"  he  said,  "the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  shout.  I  told  him  not  to 
go  to  bed  till  after  I'd  called." 

Langton  shouted  as  he  was  bidden, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Doyle  entered  the 
room. 

"Good-evening  to  you,  Mr.  Meldon," 
he  said.  "I  suppose  now  you  didn't 
succeed  in  persuading  the  Major  to 
change  his  mind   about   the  boat." 

"I  did  not,"  said  Meldon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Print  of  the  French  Heel 

(Continued  from  page  40.) 

Lawrence  nodded,  surprised  that  the 
Indian  should  have  suspected  his  des- 
tination— should  even  have  heard  of  it. 
Bonnie  turned  up  the  tributary  without 
a  word,  and  Lawrence  protested. 

"River  much  crooked,  lots  rapids," 
said  Bonnie  without  stopping.  "Little 
river  short  way." 

That  night  they  camped  at  the  head 
of  the  stream,  and  early  in  the  morning 
crossed  a  low  divide  and  plowed  through 
the  snow  on  the  frozen  surface  of  a 
river  that  flowed  directly  north. 

All  that  forenoon  they  followed  its 
course,  and  Lawrence  began  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  having  left  the  beaten 
trail  on  the  Severn,  but  he  said  nothing 
until  the  mid-afternoon  lunch,  when  he 
asked  Bonnie  how  much  farther  it  was 
to  Lake  Severn. 

"I  guess  pretty  soon  now,"  said  Bon- 
nie. An  hour  later  they  swung  around  a 
bend  and  out  onto  the  lake. 

Across  to  the  east,  on  a  point,  Law- 
rence saw  Burt's  house. 

He  looked  back  to  the  northwest  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  Severn  River.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight  on  the  frozen  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  He  knew  he  had 
gained  fully  a  day  by  the  short  cut. 

He  had — won  Then  he  heard  Bon- 
nie say: 

"I  guess  um  too  late." 

The  Indian  pointed  toward  the  house. 

There,  three  miles  away,  Lawrence 
saw  a  dog-team  and  four  men  racing 
along,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house. 

"Come  on,  Bonnie,  quick,"  Lawrence 
cried,  snatching  up  the  rifle  from  the 
toboggan  and  pulling  his  holster  around 
to  examine  his  revolver.  He  passed  the 
rifle  to  Bonnie,  saying: 

"May  be  big  fight   " 

The  Indian's  eyes  danced,  and  he 
sprang  into  a  lope,  Lawrence  following. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  when  Lawrence, 
panting,  left  the  ice  and  climbed  the 
point  in  front  of  the  house,  there  was  no 
one  to  be  seen. 

He  looked  eagerly  at  the  wide  library 
window,  but  he  could  not  see  through 
the  glass  thickly  coated  with  frost. 

Telling  Bonnie  to  leave  the  dogs  and 
follow,  he  kicked  off  his  snow-shoes  and 
ran  for  the  veranda. 

Pausing  a  moment  at  the  door,  he 
heard  voices.  Cautiously  opening  the 
door,  he  looked  in.  The  long,  wide  hall 
was  empty. 

Motioning  to  Bonnie  to  follow,  he 
stepped  softly  to  the  library  door  and 
stooped  to  the  keyhole. 

"This  is  not  like  one  of  the  old 
touches,"  he  heard  Wilson  say.  "I  have 
forgotten  there  ever  was  so  little  money 
as  five  thousand  dollars.  I  want  five  hun- 
dred thousand  this  time,  and  not  a  cent 
less. ' ' 

"You  will  never  get  any  more," 
Lawrence  heard  Mr.  Burt  say,  and  he 
was  glad  to  note  the  quiet  determination 
in  his  tone. 

"Oh,  I  believe  I  will,"  Wilson  laughed, 
"and,  moreover,  remember  that  I  have 
an  engagement  with  your  daughter  here 


Here's  what  one  Farmer  says 
about  the  LOUDEN  Carrier 


You  can't  beat 
the    LOUDEN 


"  I  purchased  (after  taking  knowledge  of  others)  a  Louden 
Litter  Carrier  and  put  it  up  myself.  I  wish  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  may  be  putting  one  in,  that  the 
Louden  gives  me  perfect  satisfaction." 

The  Louden  Carrier  kicks  barn-drudgery 
out  of  the  way.  You  just  fill  the  galvanized 
box,  raise  it  by  a  light  pull  on  the  chain  (a  boy 
can  hoist  half  a  ton)  then  run  the  load  quickly 
and  easily  from  the  barn  to  the  manure  heap 
or  shed,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  dumped. 

Write   to-day  for   more   particulars 
— get  a  copy  of  the  Louden  Catalogue.  Scores  of  useful,  labor 
saving1,  money-making  devices  you  ought  to   know   about 
We  will  prepare  your  barn  plans,  too,  FREE  for  the  asking 

The  LOUDEN  HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.    -3F    Martin  Avenue,  WINNIPEG. 


JUST  THE  GIFT 
I  WANTED 

This  is  the  remark  you  will  make  many  times  in  looking  through  the  124  pages  of 
"the  best  gifts  in  the  world,"  contained  in  our  Gift  Book. 

Probably  you  have  vaguely  in  mind  a  certain  style  of  gift— a  certain  price  to  pay,  for 
each  of  the  names  on  your  gift  list.  You  will  find  that  our  Gift  Book  not  only  makes 
possible  the  carrying  out  of  your  plans,  at  just  the  prices  you  intended,  but  you  will  find 
many  new  ideas  more  attractive. 

NO  WORRY,  EXPENSE 
OR   DISSATISFACTION 

when  you  do  Christmas  shopping  by  mail  in  the  ' '  Eyrie ' '  way.  Every  article  you  buy 
is  guaranteed  absolutely.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  when  you  see  your  purchases 
just  send  them  back.  We  will  pay  charges  both  ways,  and  assume  all  risk  of  loss  or 
damage,  except  in  the  few  trifling  instances  mentioned  in  the  Gift  Book.  You  risk  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

ORDER  EARLY 

to  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  gift  service.  If  our  Gift  Book  hasn't  reached  you  yet  send 
us  a  post  card.     It  will  go  forward  by  first  mail. 

Ryrie  Bros.,  Limited 

Canada's  Largest  Mail  Order 
Jewelry  House 
JAMES   RYRIE  HARRY  RYRIE 

Pres.  Sec.-Treas. 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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INTERNATIONAL  STOGK    FOOD 
is  a  splendid  Pork  Producer 

The  successful  hog-raiser  is  the  man  who  bends  every  effort 
to  prevent  disease  and— KEEP   HIS   HOGS  HEALTHY. 

He  provides  his  hogs  with  warm,  clean  quarters — and  adds 
a  little   "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK   FOOD  "  to  every  feed. 

This  wonderful  tunic  keeps  the  blood  pure — regulates  the 
bowels— makes  the  animals  eat  well— and  thus  fortifies  them 
against  those  banes  of  the  breeder— Hog- Cholera  and  Pneumonia. 


3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT 

You  can  easily  raise  "  Fall  Pigs  "  and  have  them  fine 
and  fat  for  the  market  in  May  or  June,  if  you  feed 
"INTERNATIONAL  STOCK   FOOD." 

Your  sows  will  raise  two  good  UTTERS  of  strong  healthy 
pigs  each  year  if  you  feed  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD.  For  fattening  pigs  for  mrket,  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3 
pounds  extra  a  day,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  it. 

The  big  hogs — prize  winners,  weighing  from  500  to  fioo 
pounds— arc  regularly  fed  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD."  Why  don't  you  feed  it  and  make  more  money  out  of 
your  hogs?    3  Feeds  for  one  cent.  For  sale  at  all  Dealers. 
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Especially  designed 
for  farm  use 

Most  farmers  are  far  too  busy  to  have  to 
study  mechanics — that's  why  we  made  the 
Perkins  Gasoline  Engine.  We  made  it  simple 
— only  twelve  working  parts — you  know  what 
lliis  moans  to  you.  The  Perking  is  built  for 
work — built  to  work  with  economy  of  fuel — 
built  to  work  long  and  satisfactorily — built  to 
last;  it  is  strong,  put  together  solidly — you'd 
need  a  sledge  hammer  to  put  it  out  of  com- 
mission— It  Is  trouble-proof — thoroughly  test- 
ed in  hard  places  on  hard  work — that's  what 
the  farmer  wants — something  simple,  solid, 
easy  to  operate— no  cranking,  economy  of  fuel, 
effective  jump  spark  Ignition — a  farm  engine 
tor  the  farmer — the  Perkins. 
Every   Perkins   is   guaranteed. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Perkins' 
Engines.  Write  for  descriptive  book- 
let and  learn  about  the  best  value 
ever  offered  to  the  gasoline  engine 
buyer. 

SEND   US  A  CARD   TO-DAY. 


t*ta)<eVa>ue 
Prt„ 


PERKINS 

Windmill  &  Engine  Co. 
London,  Ontario 


Shrewd 
Farmers 
Use  It 


Root 


and  you  should  be  using 


Tolton's   No.  1    Double 
Cutter 

because  It  has  many  advantages  and  is  the 
best   of  Its   kind   made. 

A  Moment's  Work 

changes  Tolton's  "No.  1"  from  a  pulper  to  a 
slicer.  Tolton's  is  the  only  double  root  cutter 
manufactured,  and   is 

Safe,  Rapid,  Easy 

Fitted  with  steel  shafting,  roller  bearings,  and 
backed    by   the   best   workmanship. 

It's  only  necessary  to  send  u 
post  card  to  get  our  catalogue. 
Why    not    send    one    to-day? 

Tolton  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Dept.'F.  Guelph,   Ont. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

Good  fertile  soil,  good  timber,  good  roads  easily  obtained 
and  near  railways.  As  an  investment  a  few  acres  will 
make  you  big  money.  I  have  for  sale  in  New  Ontario 
improved  and  unimproved  lands  free  from  settlement  duties 
with   mineral   rights,   and   at  a   low   price. 

WRITE    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    FOLDER    AND    FULL 
PARTICULARS    TO 
5.  Shoemaker,  671  Henri  Julien  Ave..  Montreal,  Q. 


on  December  15.  This  is  November  25. 
I  guess  we  will  have  time  to  get  out  to 
a  priest." 

"She  will  never  go  with  you,"  said 
Burt  quietly. 

"Oh,  don't  try  to  delay,  although,  of 
course,  I  don't  care  if  we  are  a  little 
late  reaching  the  preacher.  The  preacher 
will  he  only  a  matter  of  form — then." 

Lawrence,  chilled,  and  completely  os- 
sified by  the  man's  remark,  felt  power- 
less to  move. 

He  heard  a  low  roar  from  Mr.  Burt,  a 
loud  smacking  crash,  Uarda's  scream, 
and  the  falling  of  a  body  to  the  floor.  He 
threw  open  the  door  and  sprang  in. 

Wilson,  revolver  in  hand,  stood  across 
the  room. 

At  the  sight  of  the  young  man  he 
raised  his  gun  and  fired.  Lawrence,  rush- 
ing toward  him,  tripped  and  fell  with  a 
crash  across  Mr.  Burt's  body. 

Then  there  was  an  explosion  behind 
him,  and  Wilson,  his  revolver  dropping 
from  limp  fingers,  swayed  baek  against 
the  wall  and  crumpled  into  a  little  heap. 

Lawrence,  springing  to  his  feet,  saw 
him  go  down. 

Afterward  he  wondered  how  so  large 
a  man  could  sink  into  so  small  a  space. 

Turning,  he  saw  Bonnie,  his  rifle  in 
his  hands,  smiling  in  the  door. 

"I  guess  all  same  moose,"  he  grinned, 
pointing  with  his  rifle-barrel  at  Wilson's 
body. 

A  smothered  "Oh!"  from  the  window 
caused  Lawrence  to  spin  around  in  that 
direction. 

Uarda,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes  wide 
with  horror,  was  staring  at  him. 

Lawrence  smiled,  and  the  horror  in 
the  girl 's  eyes  became  greater. 

"You  smile,  smile,  and  your — your 
father — there — dead!"  she  cried. 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  won- 
deringly.  ' '  Oh,  that ! ' '  and  he  pointed  at 
the  heap  against  the  wall  from  under 
which  a  little  red  stream  was  crawling 
toward  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"Why,  Uarda,  he  never  was  my  father. 
My  father  is  in  Chicago,  the  grandest 
dad  who  ever  lived.  He  never  knew 
your  father  and  he  helped  me  to  wring 
this  fellow's  neck." 

"Dad,  are  you  hurt?"  exclaimed 
Uarda,  and  Lawrence  turned  to  see  Mr. 
Burt  slowly  getting  to  his  feet. 

"No,  a  clean  knockout  never  hurts," 
said  Mr.  Burt,  smiling.  "My  boy,  I 
heard  what  you  said,  I  am  glad,"  and 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Thanks,"  said  Lawrence,  not  notic- 
ing the  hand,  for  he  had  turned  to 
I  rarda. 

The  girl's  expression  had  undergone  a 
wonderful  change. 

There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and 
from  her  eyes  there  came  a  light,  a  light 
that  had  a  wondrous  glow  because  it 
was  now,  pure',  because  it  had  never 
been  there  before. 

"Uarda!"  he  exclaimed,  striding  to- 
ward her. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life  the 
blood  pushed  out  through  the  tan.  Her 
eyelids  drooped,  and  she  held  out  her 
hands. 

"Larry,  I'm  so  glad  you  came  back!" 

THE  END. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR     SALE. 

ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20.000 
acres  in  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  in  close-in  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2'  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,  Rod   Deer,  Alta.  10 


FOR  SALE— ONE  SILVER  POLAND  COCK,  $2.50. 
One  Buff  Poland  cock.  $3.50.  One  grand  trio  Buff 
Cochius,  $10.00.     W.  Teller.  Dunnville,  Ont.         (tf) 

HOME     STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM  — ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,    823   Bigelow    St.,   Peoria,    111.,   U.S.A.  (tfe) 

INVESTMENT. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL  OFFER 
to  introduce  my  magazine  "INVESTING  FOR 
PROFIT."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
has  been  getting  poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It 
demonstrates  the  REAL  earning  power  of  money,  and 
shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how  poor,  CAN  ac- 
quire riches.  INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only 
progressive  financial  journal  published.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  468,  20  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,    Chicago.  (10) 

FOR     AN     EASY,       PROFITABLE       LIVELIHOOD, 

poultry  and  fruit  growing  conducted  Intelligently 
make  a  combination  hard  to  equal.  In  the  South- 
eastern States  these  lines  can  be  conducted  on 
smaller  capital  and  made  rn6re  profitable  than  else- 
where in  America.  Make  us  prove  it.  Literature  and 
evidence  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agt.,   Southern    Ry.,   Room   251,   Washington,   D.C. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdouald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada  (tf) 

AGENTS    WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  DISTRIBUTE 
religious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days' 
work.  Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
International  Bible  Press,  182  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 

(12) 


HELP   WANTED. 

SALESMEN  WANTED— TO  SELL  OUR  LIGHTING 

systems  for  homes,  stores,  streets,  etc.  Better  light 
than  gas  or  electric  for  1-5  the  cost.  Systems 
easily  installed  and  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. Permitted  by  all  insurance  Co's.  Ex- 
clusive territory  to  responsible  men.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Write  for  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Doud  Lighting  Co.,  175-P-No. 
Sangamon  St.,  Chicago.  (tf) 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    WILL    HOLD    EXAM- 

inatious  in  every  section  during  November,  from 
which  many  appointments:  railway  mail  clerk,  letter 
carriers,  postoffice  clerks  will  be  made.  Big  salar- 
ies. All  Canadians  eligible.  Sample  examination 
questions  free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute,  Dept.   W   181,   Rochester,   N.Y. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  DISTRIBUTE 
religious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days' 
work.  Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
International  Bible  Press,  182  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 

(ID 


FARM   WANTED. 

WANTED— GOOD  FARM,  WELL  LOCATED 
owner   only.     State   price   and    particulars.     St 
Box   754,   Chicago.  (11) 


,  FROM 

Strange, 
(11) 


BOOKS    FOR    THE     FARM. 


JOS.     E. 
tide,  up- 


SHBEP     FARMING     IN     AMERICA.       BY     JOS. 
Wing.     A  reliable,   practical   and   complete  gui 
to-date,  full   illustrated,  367  pages.     Sent  prepaid  for 
$1.     Technical   Book   Department,   MacLean    Publish- 
ing Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

MOVING    PICTURE   PLAYS. 

MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED— YOU  CAN 
write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail  to  write  plots 
that  sell  from  $25  to  $100  each.  Send  for  free  book 
valuable  information  and  special  prize  offer.  Chicago 
Photo-playwright   College,   Box  278  GY,   Chicago. 
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Can  You  Make  Apple  Sauce? 

The  Apple  Dumpling  is  a  Taste  of  Real  Living. 
Other  Tempting  Dishes 

By  WINNIFRED  MARCHAND 


Editor's  Note. — Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  in  a  land  known  as 
the  best  apple  country  in  the  world, 
we  make  perhaps  the  least  use  of 
this  superior  fruit?  If  you  keep  an 
account  of  your  bill  for  oranges, 
bananas,  raisins,  dates,  figs  and 
other  dried  fruits,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  Canadian  fruits  bought  for 


canning,  during  the  year,  you  will 
no  doubt  be  amazed  at  the  unneces- 
sary expense  when  you  had  an  excel- 
lent supply  of  apples  in  your  own 
orchard,  or  procurable  at  compara- 
tively low  prices  from  your  local 
dealer.  The  writer  has  endeavored 
to  offer  in  this  article  some  sugges- 
tions for  a  greater  variety  of  uses 
for  the  home-grown  apple. 


THE  APPLE  is  well-known  in  history 
and  tradition.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
fruits  known  because  it  grew  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  in  ancient  Greek  myth- 
ology we  read  of  its  being  offered  as  the 
prize  in  a  beauty  contest  among  the 
goddesses.  Naturally  we  feel  a  little 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  now  recog- 
nized as  Canada's  national  fruit,  but  we 
must  admit  that  as  such  we  do  not  give 
it  its  proper  place  in  the  home  culinary. 
Particularly  on  the  farm  where  the 
choicest  apples  are  grown  in  abundance 
is  it  surprising  to  see  them  set  aside  for 
canned  fruits,  or  for  the  expensive  im- 
ported kinds. 

A  great  many  farm  women,  wise- 
ly too,  I  think,  have  fresh  apple  sauce  on 
the  table  almost  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  use  apples  generously  for  baking 
and  for  pies,  for  while  we  would  tire  of 
any  other  fruit  used  constantly  there  is 
a  lasting  quality  in  the  flavor  of  fresh 
cooked  apples  that  makes  it  possible  to 
use  them  right  along.  There  are  other 
methods  of  cooking,  however,  besides  the 
simple  baking  and  boiling  which  enable 
us  to  prepare  an  endless  variety  of  apple 
dishes,  and  not  only  have  more  delicious 
results  but  a  shorter  grocery  bill. 

Apple  Sauce. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  any  cook 
can  make  apple  sauce,  and  about  every 
cook  has  her  own  one  method  which  she 
uses  always,  but  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  making  good  sauce. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  apples 
well  broken  up,  or  in  using  any  of  the 
early  varities,  they  may  be  pared,  cored 
and  quartered,  half-covered  with  boiling 
water  and  boiled  rapidly  until  trans- 
parent. The  sugar  is  then  added,  and 
the  sauce  is  allowed  to  simmer  for  about 
five  minutes  longer.  But  when  we  wish 
to  keep  the  quarters  whole  (and  this 
works  very  well  in  cooking  Spies,  Green- 
ings, or  most  of  the  late  varieties),  the 
quarters  may  be  dropped  into  a  boiling 
syrup  and  simmered  until  clear  and  ten- 
der. An  entirely  different  and  very  deli- 
cious sauce  is  cooked  in  the  oven.  Cut 
the  apples  in  eighths,  arrange  in  layers 
in  a  stone  crock  or  earthenware  vessel, 
cover  closely  and  bake  until  a  rich  red 


color.  No  water  is  added.  This  has  a 
flavor  entirely  different  from  the  boiled 
sauce  and  is  delicious  as  a  breakfast  rel- 
ish or  served  with  whipped  cream.  When 
apples  begin  to  lose  their  flavor  in  the 
spring,  they  are  improved  by  adding 
raisins,  lemon  juice,  whole  cloves,  or 
stick  cinnamon,  but  while  the  natural 
flavor  is  good  they  are  better  without  ad- 
ditional seasoning. 

Apple  Ginger  is  an  excellent  break- 
fast relish.  Chop  or  slice  sour  apples, 
and  to  each  pound  of  apples  add  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar  and  the  juice  and  rind 
of  a  lemon,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  root.  Add  enough 
water  to  prevent  sticking  and  cook 
slowly  for  about  four  hours,  adding 
more  water  as  it  is  required. 

Coddled  Apples. 

Make  a  syrup  of  equal  quantities  of 
sugar  and  water.  Use  a  broad-bottomed 
saucepan,  and  when  the  syrup  boils,  put 
in  the  whole  apples,  cored  and  pared  if 
you  like,  but  the  color  and  flavor  are 
richer,  and  the  apple  keeps  its  shape  bet- 
ter, if  the  skin  is  left  on.  Fill  the  cavi- 
ties with  chopped  raisins,  and  add  a  few 
cloves  or  a  piece  of  stick  cinnamon  to  the 
syrup  if  desired.  Cover  closely  and  sim- 
mer until  tender.  If  these  are  to  be  used 
cold  the  syrup  may  be  boiled  down  after 
the  apples  are  taken  out,  so  that  it  will 
form  a  jelly  when  poured  around  them. 
They  may  be  cooked  this  way  in  the 
oven. 

Apple  Porcupine  is  a  pretty  dessert 
made  from  coddled  apples.  Use  winter 
apples  that  will  not  go  to  pieces  quickly 
in  cooking,  pare  them  before  putting  into 
the  syrup,  and  when  done  stick  with 
spikes  of  blanched  and  shredded  al- 
monds. 

Baked  apples  or  boiled  sweet  apples, 
when  the  cores  are  left  in,  get  a  char- 
acteristic flavor  from  the  seeds  which  is 
entirely  lost  when  the  cores  are  removed. 


Several  Apple  Puddings. 
Dutch     Apple     Cake:— Take     1 


If  you  will, 
you  can 

be  a  successful  farmer 
in  the  Saa  Joaquin 
Valley,  California 

Here  forty  thousand  families  have  established 
homes  and  turned  raw  land,  which  cost  them  $100 
an  acre  or  less,  into  blossoming  orchards,  blooming 
alfalfa  and  stock  farms,  for  some  of  which,  men, 
who  know  conditions,  are  glad  to  pay  $500  an  acre 
and    upward. 

But  there  still  is  ample  room  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  one  hundred  thousand  families  to  make 
a  home  and  a  substantial  fortune— from  &  modest 
beginning — supplying  the  ever- increasing  demand 
for   the   products  of  California  soil. 

I  want  to  get  into  correspondence  with  every 
man  that  reads  this  advertisement,  who  has  a  desire 
to  own  a  farm  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  tell  me  in  your  first  letter  just 
what  kind  of  a  place  you  desire — whether  a  fruit 
ranch,  a  vineyard,  an  intensively  cultivated  garden, 
an  alfalfa  and  stock  ranch,  a  dairy  or  a  poultry 
farm. 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you  in 
deciding  where  to  locate.  We  can  tell  you  some- 
thing of  land  values,  terms,  market  conditions,  taxes, 
cost  of  cultivation,  cost  of  water  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  things  which  you  must  know,  and  which 
would  take  you  weeks  and  months  to  get  for 
yourself. 

After  you  have  found  the  spot,  we  will  send  to 
vou  one  of  our  expert  agriculturists,  a  man  who 
knows  local  conditions  and  can  intelligently  advise 
you  how  to  lay  out  your  place  and  how  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  the  stranger  in  a  new  country  is  likely 
to  encounter.  All  this  service  is  free.  It  is  the 
Santa  Pe  way  of  insuring  the  home-maker  as  far 
as  possible  against  failure. 

The  railroad  has  no  land  to  sell.  Its  only  chance 
of  profit  is  in  the  continued  success  and  prosperity 
uf    the    people    it    serves. 

What  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is,  and  what  others 
are  doing  here,  is  told  in  two  books,  which  are  free 
and  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Then,  if  you  are 
interested,  we  want  you  to  ask  further  questions — 
we  are  eager  to  answer  them. 

C.    L.    Seagraves,    General    Colonization    Agent 

Atchison,   Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway 

2266    Railway   Exchange,    Chicago. 


cup 


scalded  milk,  1-3  cup  butter,  1-3  cup 
sugar,  1-3  teaspoon  salt,  1  yeast  cake,  2 
eggs,  and  flour.  Mix  the  first  four  in- 
gredients, and  when  lukewarm  add  the 


A   quick    method   of    digging 

wells 

at  low  cost 

Iafe5> 

A  MONEY  MAKING 

i 

PROPOSITION 

1 

You   can   start  at   •ne* 

In      this      money-making 

8  '  :*3^£  • 

business,    digging    wells 

for      others — the       outfit 

only  costs  you  $12.00  and 

it      works        faster      and 

1 '.    • 

simpler    than    any    other 

81 

method.        Here's      your 

H 

■ 

chance    for   earning    dol- 

lars  on    the  side  or   tak- 

ing   it      as      a      regular 

.  jB 

business,    40-foot    outfits 

'  I 

$12.00,      100-foot      outfits 

s 

$25.00. 

ml 

Don't     fail    to    investl- 

'  C4  ' 

gate. 

Write  for   full 

Information.     It  will   mean 

dollars    in    your    pocket — Write    to-d»y. 

Canadian  Warren  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$ 


25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches, 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


BEST  ALL-YEAR   LIVESTOCK    FEED 

ffOLASSME 

JjEAL 


ROYAL 
WARRANT 


After  supply- 
ing the  Royal 
Stables  for 
several  years. 
His  Majesty 
King  George  V 
has  granted  a 
Royal  Warrant 
tottiemakersuf 
MQL.AS8INB 
UIAJ. 


MR.  POPE  WRITES: 

FERNDALE  FARM.   Auburndale.    Mass. 

Auburndale.  Mass..  May  21st.  1913 
Molassinc  Co.  Ltd. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen — I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  "MOLASSINE 
MEAL"  that  I  bought  and  commenced  to  feed  some  two 
months  ago  has  proved  to  be  the  best  food  I  have  ever 
used.  It  certainly  has  proved  wonderful  results  in  our 
cows,  calves  and  horses.  Each  one  of  our  horses  has  gained 
more  than  fifty  lbs.  and  it  has  given  them  the  slickest 
coat  they  have  ever  worn.  It  certainly  has  put  the  bloom 
on  the  cows  and  calves.  Our  cows  never  kept  up  so  well 
In  their  milk  supply  as  they  have  this  spring.  "MOLAS- 
SINE MEAL"  keeps  their  system  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  Frank  H.  Pope,  Manager 
You  can  obtain  the  same  results  as  stated  above  by 
regular  feeding  of  "MOLASSINE  MEAL" — Try  it. 


Look  for  this  Trod* 
Mark 


MOLASSINE  Co. 


OF  CANADA 
LIMITED 


on  every  bag 

Put  up  in  bags  con' 
taining  zoo  lbs.  Ash 
your  Dealer  or  writ* 
us  direct. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
MONTREAL 
933        TORONTO 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money 

Why     don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  .TitJ.OO 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Send  for  Catalog  F 
for  full    particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Wslkervrlle.  Ont. 


PUMPS    WATER 

Day  and  Night 
Automatically 

Low  In  first  cost,  easy 
to  Install,  no  expense  to 
operate,  any  capacity  de- 
sired for  Country  Homes, 
Farms,  Dairies,  Gar- 
dens, Irrigation  and 
lawns. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  R  AMS 
Raise    water   25    feet    for 
every   foot   of  fall.     Satisfaction     Guaranteed. 
Over    10.000    in  use.       Ifthere's  a  stream,  spring, 
pond   or  (lowing  nrteslanwell    within    a    mile 
H  KITE    FOK    GENERAL    PLANS   AND    BOOK. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,        2135  Trinity  Bld^.,  New  York  City 


yeast  cake,  eggs  unbeaten,  and  flour  to 
make  a  soft  doagh.  Cover,  let  rise,  beat 
thoroughly  and  let  rise  again.  Spread 
as  thinly  as  possible  in  a  buttered  drip- 
ping pan  and  brush  over  with  melted 
butter.  Pare  5  or  6  sour  apples,  cut  into 
eighths,  and  press  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  apples  into  the  dough.  Sprinkle  with 
Y^  cup  sugar  mixed  with  y2  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  and  with  a  handful  of  cur- 
rants. Cover,  let  rise  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  thirty  minutes.  Cut  in  squares 
and  serve  hot  or  cold  with  sugar  and 
cream.  A  very  soft  biscuit  dough  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  that  given  in 
the  recipe,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it 
is  not  allowed  to  rise  before  going  into 
the  oven. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding: — Make  a  bis- 
cuit dough  using  2  cups  flour,  4  level  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  V2  teaspoon  salt, 
2  tablespoons  butter  and  about  %  cup 
milk  (or  use  part  water  if  you  like). 
Roll  about  1-3  inch  thick.  Have  good 
sour  apples  pared  and  sliced,  pile  on  the 
round  of  dough,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  and  bring  the  dough  up  around 
the  apples.  Lift  carefully  into  a  but- 
tered baking  dish  and  steam  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  To  make  Apple  Roly 
Poly  sprinkle  the  apples  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  dough  and  roll  like  a  jelly- 
roll. 

Apple  Dumplings: — Core  and  pare 
sour  apples,  place  each  on  a  round  of 
biscuit  dough  about  1-3  inch  thick  and 
large  enough  to  cover  the  apple.  Fill  the 
cavity  with  sugar  and  spice,  bring  the 
dough  up  around  the  apple  and  drop 
into  a  baking  dish  of  boiling  syrup,  made 
of  about  1  cup  of  sugar  to  three  of  water. 
Cook  in  the  oven,  basting  occasionally. 
The  syrup  may  be  used  as  a  sauce. 

Brown  Betty: — 3  cups  stale  bread 
crumbs,  3  tablespoons  butter,  3  cups 
sliced  apples,  Vi  cup  sugar,  %  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  grated  rind  and  juice  of  V2 
lemon,  Vi  cup  raisins  (optional).  Melt 
the  butter  and  stir  in  the  crumbs. 
Sprinkle  about  one-third  of  the  crumbs 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pudding  dish,  cover 
with  one-half  the  apples,  sugar,  spice, 
raisins  and  lemon  juice.  Repeat  and 
cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  crumbs. 
Bake  until  the  apples  are  tender,  about 
45  minutes.  Cover  closely  at  first  that 
the  crumbs  may  not  brown  too  rapidly. 
Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Apple  Sponge  Cake: — Pare  and  core 
apples  or  cut  them  in  quarters.  Put  in 
a  baking  dish,  pour  over  a  sponge  cake 
batter,  and  bake.  Serve  with  cream  or 
any  sauce. 

Apple  Tapioca: — %  cup  pearl  or  min- 
ute tapioca,  2V2  cups  boiling  water,  V2 
teaspoon  salt,  6  or  8  sour  apples,  V2  cup 
sugar.  Soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold 
water  to  cover,  drain,  add  boiling  water 
and  salt  and  cook  in  the  double  boiler 
until  transparent.  Core  and  pare  the  ap- 
ples, arrange  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish, 
fill  the  cavities  with  sugar,  pour  over  the 
tapioca  and  cook  until  the  apples  are 
tender. 
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Apple  fritters: — Make  a  batter  using 
the  following  ingredients :  1 1-3  cups 
flour,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  *4  tea- 
spoon salt,  2-3  cup  milk,  1  egg.  Core, 
pare,  and  cut  apples  in  slices  %  to  1-3 
inch  thick.  Dip  the  rings  into  the  batter 
and  fry  to  a  golden  brown  in  deep  fat. 
Drain  on  brown  paper  and  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar.  Or,  chop  the  apples 
and  stir  into  the  batter,  drop  by  spoon- 
fuls into  deep  fat,  fry  a  golden  brown, 
drain  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

Apples  in   Salad. 

Waldorf  Salad:— Mix  equal  quanti- 
fies  of  chopped,   tart,   ripe  apples   and 


chopped  celery,  with  a  mayonnaise  or 
boiled  dressing,  adding  about  half  the 
quantity  of  chopped  walnuts.  (The  salad 
is  very  good  without  the  walnuts,  al- 
though they  add  much  in  toothsomeness 
as  well  as  nutriment.)  This  makes  a  de- 
licious sandwich  filling. 

Good  rich  winter  apples  give  a  most 
agreeable  touch  to  cabbage  salad.  In 
making  apple  pie,  when  very  tart  apples 
are  used  the  flavor  is  made  richer  by 
dotting  a  few  bits  of  butter  over  the 
apples.  Late  in  the  season,  or  where  the 
flavor  is  inclined  to  be  flat,  lemon  juice 
is  an  improvement. 


Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm 

Varieties  That  Require  Only  the    Ordinary    Dairy    Equipment 


THE  QUESTION  of  cheesemaking  is 
one  to  which  the  average  dairy-farmer 
of  the  middle  west  has  given  little  at- 
tention. As  a  rule  he  prefers  to  market 
his  milk  to  an  established  trade,  or  to 
separate  the  cream  and  ship  it  to  a  cen- 
tralized plant,  or  to  haul  it  to  the  local 
creamery  and  dispose  of  the  by-products 
on  his  own  farm.  The  usual  objection  to 
cheese-making  on  the  farm  is  that  it 
requires  a  large  outlay  for  equipment 
such  as  vats,  presses,  molds,  curd-mills, 
curd-knives  and  curing  rooms  which 
may  not  be  used  for  anything  else  in  con- 
nection with  the  dairy.  This  may  be 
true  of  those  varieties  of  cheese  which 
require  a  great  deal  of  curing,  but  for 
the  manufacture  of  soft-curd  cheeses 
such  as  cottage,  Neufchatel,  cream  and 
buttermilk,  little  or  no  equipment  is 
necessary  other  than  that  used  in  the 
usual  work  about  the  dairy. 

The  following  methods  for  manufac- 
turing these  varieties  on  the  farm  are 
given  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

To  skim  milk  at  a  temperature  of 
about  75  degrees  F.,  add  a  sufficient 
amount  of  commercial  starter  or  butter- 
milk to  coagulate  it  at  a  given  time. 
If  one  wishes  the  coagulation  to  take 
place  in  a  short  time,  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  of  starter  may  be  added.  After 
adding  the  starter,  set  the  containing 
vessel  in  hot  water  and  heat  to  90  deg. 
to  95  deg.  F.  As  soon  as  the  curd  is  pre- 
cipitated, cut  finely  and  heat  to  104  deg. 
to  107  deg.  F.  It  should  then  be  let 
stand  for  about  45  minutes  and  then 
dipped  into  a  straining  cloth  and  drain- 
ed. It  is  salted  to  taste,  and,  if  desired, 
about  8  ounces  of  thick  cream  to  10 
pounds  of  cheese  may  be  mixed  in  to 
improve  the  texture  and  flavor.  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  will  make  from  18 
to  20  pounds  of  cottage  cheese  which  will 
usually  retail  at  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  depending  on  the  market,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  marketed  and  the 
quality  of  the  cheese. 


Neufchatel. 

This  variety  is  similar  to  the  cottage 
cheese,  but  is  made  from  rich,  whole 
milk,  hence  is  a  richer  cheese.  The  milk 
must  be  sweet  and  should  test  from  4 
per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  fat.  The  amount 
of  starter  used  depends  upon  the  time 
allowed  for  coagulation.  The  milk  should 
first  be  heated  to  about  80  deg.  F.  after 
which  the  starter  and  rennet  are  added. 
Seven  and  one-half  c.  c.  of  rennet  per 
100  pounds  of  milk  and  25  per  cent,  start- 
er are  sufficient  to  cause  the  milk  to  co- 
agulate in  about  thirty  minutes.  As 
soon  as  a  firm  curd  is  formed,  it 
should  be  placed  in  cotton  bags  to  drain 
and  a  slight  pressure  should  be  applied 
to  aid  in  expelling  the  whey.  This  drain- 
ing process  requires  several  hours.  After 
all  free  whey  has  escaped  salt  should  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
ounces  to  ten  pounds  of  curd.  At  the 
time  of  salting,  the  curd  should  be 
kneaded  well  by  hand  as  this  has  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  texture  of  the 
cheese  besides  thoroughly  mixing  the 
salt  with  the  curd.  The  cheese  is  then 
ready  to  be  molded  and  marketed.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  will  yield  about 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds  of  cheese 
which  retails  at  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  cents  a  pound. 

Cream  Cheese. 

The  original  method  used  in  the  manu-  | 
facture  of  cream  cheese  is  very  similar 
to  that  used  in  making  the  Neufchatel 
variety,  except  that  instead  of  whole 
milk,  cream  testing  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  was  used.  This  method  is  little 
used  now  on  account  of  the  large  am-  i 
ount  of  fat  lost  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. To  avoid  this  loss  of  fat,  whole 
milk  is  coagulated  and  dipped  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  Neufchatel,  and  at  the 
time  of  salting  about  2  pounds  of  cream 
is  added  to  each  10  pounds  of  curd. 
This  gives  the  cheese  its  characteristic 
richness  and  avoids  the  large  loss  of  fat 
which  accompanies  the  original  process 
of  manufacture.  The  yield  per  100 
pounds  of  material  used  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Neufchatel  and 
this  variety  retails  at  from  40  to  60 
cents  per  pound. 


DEER 

CARCASSES 

We  will  pay  highest 
market  prices.  Ad- 
vise early  shipments 
to  obtain  best  results. 


E.T.  CARTER  &  CO. 

71  FRONT  STREET  EAST 
TORONTO 


1%  BONDS 

PROFIT  SHARING 

Series  $100,     $500,     $1,000 

TERMS  5  YEARS 

Withdrawable  at  anytime  after  one  year.  Busi- 
ness at  back  of  these  bonds  established  28  years  . 
Send    for   special   folder   and    full  particulars . 

National  Securities  Corporation 

LIMITED 

309-10-11    Confederation  Life  Building 

TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


ORDER  THE  "HYNAILER' 


Best  single  claw  hammer  ever  made. 
Holds  the  nail  for  high,  low  or  far 
across  driving.  Grips  plain  part  of 
nail  so  strongly  as  to  pull  the  head 
of  nai!  clear  through  the  wood. 


ORDER  THE  "  DoUBLt.  ClAW" 

Best  Hammer    ever    made.       Holds   the    nail  for 

starting  to  drive  where  you  cannot  reach  with  two 

hands.      Pulls  the  nail  out  straight  without  a  block. 

Ask  Your  Dealer. 

Made  by  DOUBLE  CLAW  HAMMER  CO. 

453  Broadway.   Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


POULTRY     OF    ALL    KINDS 
IF  OF  QUALITY 

Will  pay  shippers  if  sent  to 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY 

39  BONSECOUR  STREET  MONTREAL 

Prompt  Returns.     No  Commission. 
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The  Safe  Way 

is  always  the  best  way.  Sud- 
den freezes,  icy,  slippery  roads 
have  no  terror  for  the  farmer 
whose  horses  wear 

Red  Tip  Calks 

All  roads  are  Good  Roads.  His 
horse  is  as  sure  footed  as  on 
bare  macadam. 

Red  Tip  Calks 

are  easy  to  adjust  and  are  so 
made  that  they  wear  sharper 
with  use.  They  will  hold  a 
horse  up  on  any  road  however 
slippery  and  will  give  him  cour-  . 
age  and  self-reliance.  One  trial 
will  convince  you. 

Send  for   Booklet  L. 

The  Neverslip  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Factories 

New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

Montreal,       Canada. 

Office 

559  Pius  IX  Ave..     Montreal 

INSIST  UPON  THE 
RED    TIP 


1  hey  eure  1 

RED  TIPS 


Goes  like  sixty  Has  sixty  speeds 


This  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  you  need  on  the 
/arm.  Capable  of  doing  any  job  anywhere  and 
at  the  right  speed.  , 

GILSON  'ig2g£&&J£gC. 

Complete  powerhouse  on  wheels.  Carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tightener  and 
pump  jack.  Delivers  more  service  than  any 
engine  made.  Gllson  Engines  range  from  1  to  10  h.  p. 

Write  for  particulars. 

G.lsonMfg.Co.,Lld. 

812  York* 

(juelpn, 

Canada.., 


Buttermilk   Cheese. 

This  variety  is  probably  the  easiest 
made  of  any  of  the  soft-curd  type  of 
!  cheese.  No  starter  or  rennet  is  used. 
The  buttermilk  is  heated  to  78  deg.  F., 
and  held  at  this  temperature  for  one 
hour.  By  that  time  the  curd  will  be 
precipitated,  then  it  is  heated  to  135 
deg.  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  is  held 
for  about  an  hour.  This  finishes  the 
cooking  process.  The  whey  is  then  si- 
phoned off  and  the  curd  placed  in  cot- 
ton bags  to  drain.  After  it  is  well 
drained  it  is  salted  the  same  as  the 
cottage  cheese.  The  yield  for  this 
variety  is  slightly  less  than  for  cottage 
cheese  but  the  retail  price  per  pound 
is  practically  the  same  for  the  two  varie- 
ties. 

The  price  received  for  these  products 
depends  on  the  market,  the  quality  of 
the  cheese,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  marketed.  If  the  dairy  is  located 
near  some  large  city  where  a  special 
retail  trade  can  be  established,  a  much 
higher  price  will  be  realized  than  where 
the  products  must  be  sold  to  retailers  at 
wholesale  prices.  A  special  trade,  how- 
ever, requires  special  care  to  produce  an 


article  uniform  in  quality  and  special 
methods  of  marketing  the  article.  The 
cheese  should  be  put  up  in  small  neat 
packages  on  which  should  be  stamped 
the  name  of  the  dairy  which  produces 
it.  City  customers  are  always  willing 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article 
put  up  in  an  attractive  package. 

These  four  varieties  of  cheese  are  very 
easily  made,  require  no  special  equip- 
ment for  their  manufacture,  and  may 
be  made  a  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  dairy  farmer.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  buttermilk  and  cottage 
varieties,  as  they  are  made  from  the  by- 
products of  the  dairy  which  make  the 
cost  of  production  comparatively  small. 
Skim  milk  which  is  worth  approximately 
twenty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds 
for  feed  will  yield  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  cottage  cheese  which 
retails  at  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  This  shows  that  the  dairyman 
realizes  a  profit  of  $1.50  to  $3.50  on 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  skim  milk 
which  is  made  into  cottage  cheese,  and 
the  profits  on  the  other  varieties  are  as 
large  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


Poultry  Raising  in  B.  C. 

What  it  Costs  to  Start,  Answered  by  a  Correspondent 


WHAT  does  it  cost  to  embark  in  the 
poultry  business?  Our  attention  was 
called  to  this  question  forcibly  by  a  land 
dealer's  advertisement  in  a  recent  issue 
of  a  Vancouver  newspaper,  says  a  writer 
in  Fruit  and  Farm.  For  $975  this  man 
offered  the  prospective  settler  a  ready- 
made  poultry  farm,  a  four  room  house, 
250  hens,  chicken  pen  and  poultry  run, 
and  as  much  land  as  was  needed.  His 
figures  were  tempting.  The  250  hens — 
so  he  stated — would  average  150  eggs  a 
day  the  year  round — 3,125  dozen,  which 
would  bring  the  farmer  $1,200.  All  this 
from  eggs  alone. 

"This  would  be  chiefly  profit,"  he  con- 
tinued, "for  the  sale  of  chickens  and 
worn-out  hens  would  bring  you  in  all 
you  need  to  buy  feed  and  leave  you 
enough  money  to  live  like  a  prince.  You 
will  surely  raise  2,000  chickens  a  year 
and  get  at  least  75  cents  each  from  the 
wholesalers.  That's  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, surely  enough  to  meet  all  your  ex- 
penses. And  this  is  figuring  on  a  basis 
of  250  hens  only.  You  increase  your 
income  every  time  you  increase  the  num- 
ber of  your  birds,  and  you  can  just  as 
easily  keep  1,000  birds  as  250." 

This  enticing  picture  of  the  pecuniary 
returns  in  the  poultry  business  we  may 
place  in  the  garret  with  its  many 
brothers  and  sisters  which  have  tempt- 
ed the  son  of  man  for  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  the  initial  outlay,  $975,  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  Fashions  change 
in  the  hen  business  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  and  where  a  generation  ago  the 
farmer's  boy  learned  his  first  bookkeep- 
ing with  the  twelve  hens  and  a  rooster 
which   his   mother  gave   him   at   Christ- 


mas, to-day  the  habit  is  for  the  grand 
splurge.  Men  and  women  draw  out  nice 
nest  eggs  from  the  bank,  forsake  their 
accustomed  occupations,  and  expect  to 
derive  immediate,  steady,  and  sufficient 
income  to  meet  living  expenses  from  a 
poultry  plant. 

What  does  it  cost  to  go  into  the  poul- 
try business  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
steady  income  secured  will  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  family? 

Conditions  in  British  Columbia  un- 
doubtedly differ  from  those  prevailing  in 
other  provinces,  and  the  figures  I  shall 
give  are  on  that  understanding.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  $975  which  the  land 
dealer  mentioned,  is  less  capital  than 
most  poultry  ranches  in  this  province 
have  behind  them,  but  the  current  prac- 
tice in  land  selling,  whereby  the  pur- 
chase price  is  spread  over  a  term  of 
years,  makes  the  initial  outlay  in  reality 
considerably  lower.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  the  land  is  the  princi- 
pal factor. 

On  Lulu  Island,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Vancouver.  I  know  of  two  families  sup- 
porting themselves  practically  wholly 
from  their  poultry.  Each  of  them  pur- 
chased two  acres  of  land  three  years 
ago.  It  was  not  particularly  good  land. 
The  drainage  was  bad,  and  the  land  was 
peaty.  They  paid  +400  an  acre,  but  on 
terms,  which  meant  that  though  the  out- 
lay on  land  eventually  was  $800,  the 
initial  expense  was  but  $100,  with  the 
balance  scattered  over  several  years. 

Made  Good. 

Both  men  knew  little  of  keeping  poul- 
try, but,  contrary  to  all  principles  of  the 
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profession,  they  made  good  from  the 
start.  One  of  them  who  was  hlessed 
with  surplus  capital,  took  into  partner- 
ship a  man  who  had  formerly  been  a 
poultry  instructor,  and  who  knew  the 
business  from  A  to  Z.  The  other  could 
only  study  his  poultry  magazines  and 
books  and  care  for  his  flock  diligently. 
Each  man  built  a  shack.  One  of  these 
cost  $200  and  the  other  $250,  not  cal- 
culating the  labor  of  the  owners.  Each 
man  spent  $150  in  poultry  houses'  and 
runs,  and  about  $200  for  stock.  This 
amount  of  money  procured  them  about 
250  White  Leghorns. 

Thus  one  man  expended  $650  and 
the  other  $750  in  getting  started,  and 
each  had  further  payments  amounting 
to  $700  to  make  on  their  land.  Both 
had  burned  their  bridges  behind  them, 
and  it  began  to  appear  as  though  get- 
ting started  in  the  hen  business  was  a 
serious  undertaking. 

They  pulled  through  the  first  winter 
somehow,  but  they  did  not  live  like 
princes.  They  do  not  live  like  princes 
now,  for  they  are  only  ordinary  poultry 
keepers.  But  they  live  lives  of  inde- 
pendence. They  are  no  longer  wage 
slaves.  They  are  even  unaffected  by  the 
financial  stringency.  Their  profits  are 
about  $20  a  week,  and  they  have  about 
three  hundred  hens. 

The  start  of  these  Lulu  Island  poul- 
try ranchers  is  typical  of  most  of  the 
poultrymen  in  the  Fraser  Valley  to- 
day. Most  of  them  will  tell  you  that 
with  $1,200  a  commencement  can  be 
made. 

Market  Co-operatively. 

Over  on  Vancouver  Island,  in  the 
Cowichan  Valley,  which  is  to  British 
Columbia  what  Petuluma  is  to  Califor- 
nia, they  do  things  in  a  different  way. 
This  district  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  egg-producing  centres  in  all 
Canada.  The  entire  output  is  marketed 
co-operatively.  All  eggs  are  stamped 
and  guaranteed. 

In  the  Cowichan  Valley,  states  Mr. 
L.  F.  Solly,  one  of  the  leading  egg  men 
of  that  section,  the  amount  needed  to 
make  a  start  is  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
This  is  how  he  divides  it : 

10  acres  (5  cleared) $2,000 

Dwelling,    stable    and    woodshed      600 

Furniture  and  horse   400 

Poultry  houses,  granary    400 

Sundry    expenses    500 

$3,900 
Under  the  last  item.  "Sundry  ex- 
penses," Mr.  Solly  includes  the  cost  of 
fencing,  purchase  of  day-old  chicks. 
eggs  for  hatching,  poultry  feed  for  300 
pullets,  and  living  expenses  for  six 
months.  He  figures  on  a  start  being 
made  in  the  spring. 

"It  is  a  mistake,"  he  states,  "to  rush 
into  the  business  in  a  large  way.  It 
is  wise  to  increase  the  number  of  birds 
handled  from  year  to  year  as  experi- 
ence is  <rained  in  all  the  numerous,  but 
important  details  of  the  work. 


What  "Little  Wonder"  Grinder  Customers  Say: 

"I  put  the  'LITTLE  WONDER'  Grinder  at  work  to-day, 
and    was   MUCH    SURPRISED   WITH    ITS    WORK. 

"With  a  3  H.P.  engine  we  ground  TEN  BUSHELS  PER 
HOUR  of  last  year's  barley,  and  MADE  A  PINE  JOB  OF 
IT.  We  would  like  to  have  the  agency  for  a  few  Townships 
here. 

"I  have  NEVER  BOUGHT  ANY  ARTICLE  IN  MY  LIFE 
THAT    I    LIKED    BETTER." 

(Sgd.)  JOSEPH  W.   SPRAGG,  Kettleuy,  Ont. 

"I  have  a  'LITTLE  WONDER'  Grinder,  which  I  run  with 
a  3  H.P.  Gas  Engine.  I  am  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH 
IT.  I  have  POWER  TO  SPARE,  and  the  work  IS  AS  GOOD 
AS  ANY  I  EVER  HAD  DONE.  We  grind  FINE  350  LBS. 
Of  MIXED,  DIRTY  GRAIN  in  ONE  HOUR,  and  400  LBS.  of 
the  same  grain,  but  not  so  fine,  in  an   hour." 

(Sgd.)        W.  J.  LECOCQ,  Near  Tilbury.  Ont. 

"The  'LITTLE  WONDER'  GRINDER  is  A  DANDY.  I 
started  it  for  my  customer,  and  after  we  had  run  an  hour 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  a  cheque  book  with  me.  He  told  me 
to  write  out  a  cheque,  as  he  was  MORE  THAN  SATISFIED." 
Sept.  15,  1913.  (Sgd.)        LOUIS  PRANG,  Zurich,  Ont. 

These  letters  (and  many  others),  are  convincing  proof  that  the 
"LITTLE  WONDER"  GRINDER  is  "JUST  THE  MA- 
CHINE" for  YOUR  little  engine. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  AURORA,  ONT. 

Medals  and  Diplomas  World's  Fairs,  Chicago  and  Paris. 

Sold  by  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  OF  WELLAND,  Ltd. 

77  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  LIMITED,   Western  Agents. 

Winnipeg,    Regina,    Calgary.    Edmonton,    Saskatoon    Lethbridge 


Two  "Money  Saving"  Machines 

The  shrewd  farmer  realizes  the  necessity  of 
feeding  his  stock  on  thoroughly  crushed  grain  to 
keep  the  animals  in   perfect  condition. 

KEEP    EXPENSES    DOWN. 
The   "Champion"   makes   a    big   saving   for   you. 
It    works    thoroughly,    and    makes    your    feed    go 
much  further.     It  is  simple  in   construction,  very 
easy   to  operate  and  gives  long  satisfactory  serv- 
ice, and   cuts  your  feed   expenses  almost   in   half. 
Also    Champion    feed    grinder   made   embodying 
the  same  durable  and  satisfactory   qualities. 
SOLD    BY    INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    CO. 
§Jr.tf        Send    to-day    for    catalog    explaining    the    many 
advantages   of   these   machines. 
Oat  Crasher. 

Write  direct  to  any  branch   of  the  International   Harvester   Co. 


VESSOT  &  CO. 


Joliette,  Quebec 


Feed  Grinder. 


RAW     FURS 

Ar*»you  a  trapper  7     Are  you  a  dealer  7    For  top  quotations,  sqtiaic  grading,  prompt 
returns,  ship  to  us.     No  commission.     We  pay  express  and  mail  charges. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SHIPPING  TAGS.      MENTION  THIS  PAPER 

Ttefercnres:    Greenwich  Hank.  Fast  River  National  Bank,  New  York 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN,  Inc. 

RAW  FURS.  GINSENG,  GOLDEN  SEAL. 


147  West   Twenty-Fourth  Street 


New  York 


B\v  Ent  ert  ainer 320  Joke3  and  Ri*Ji«i. 
sg  tinei  icjiiiei  153  PatlorGame8  and 

Magic,  IS  Tricks  with  Cords,  73  Toasts,  7 
Comic  Recitations,  3  Monologues,  22  Funny 
Readings.  Also  Checkers,  Chess,  Dominoes,  Fox 
and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.  All  10c.  postpaid. 
709  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Dipt.  41  Chicago,  ill. 


Standard    Cream    Separators 

PAY 

the    Maximum     profit    with    Minimum  attention. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  a  "  Standard." 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  RENFREW    MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,  Ontario 
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The  Permanent,  Protective 

BUILDING  BOARD 


Linabestos  is  a  damp-proof,  fireproof 
Building  Board  made  of  Asbestos  and 
Portland  Cement.  It  is  smooth  on  one 
side  and  somewhat  rough  on  the  other,  and 
is  made  in  sheets  42  in.  wide,  48  in.  or  9G 
in.  long,  and  3-16  inches  thick. 

Though  hard  and  semi-rigid,  Linabestos 
can  readily  be  worked  with  carpenters'  tools,  and  nailed  direct  to  the  studding.  It  is  either 
applied  smooth  side  out  and  panelled  with  strips  of  wood  or  of  the  same  material,  or  put 
on  rough  side  out  and  covered  with  a  thin  skim  coat  of  plaster. 

Walls  and  ceiling  of  Linabestos  will  confine  an  ordinary  fire  to  the  room  where  it 
starts,  and  check  the  spread  of  even  the  worst  blaze.  They  are  sanitary,  easily  decorated, 
non-conductors   of   heat,  practically   everlasting,  and  inexpensive. 

Write  for  folder  No.  11,  giving  full  particulars. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

Address — E.T.   Bank   Building,  263  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q.   (near  Montreal) 


McKinnon  Electric-Welded 


Swell 
Weld 


Swell 
Weld 


Swell-Weld  Coil  Chain 

Size.        Links  foot.        Weight  100  ft.         Proof  Test.        Breaking  Test. 

5/8  6  410  lbs.  13,000  lbs.  26,000  lbs. 

3/4  5  1/3  600  lbs.  18,000  lbs.1  36,000  lbs. 

NEW  SIZES  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  NOVEMBER  1st,  1913 

Handled  by  Live  Dealers.  25%  Better.  Guaranteed  by  the  Makers. 


Made  by 


McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Three  Western  Canada 
Bargains 

160  acres  Improved,  one  mile  from  town.  $  1  600.00 
320  acres  improved,  I'A  miles  from  town,  $22.00 

per  acre. 

480   acres,   4  miles   from   town,  with   8  horses,   10 

cows,   all   implements   and    household    furniture, 

alitor  $32.00  per  acre. 

Small  cash    payment.     'Balance,  easy  terms    in 
all  of  above. 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

REGINA,         -         -        SASKATCHEWAN 


WARRINCR 


STANCHION 


The  standard  of  neatness  and  con- 
fer a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  t  Cor.  Hourd  of  Hoard's 
Dairymen  writes:  "I  have  be«n 
very  much  impressed  with  the 
practical  excellence  of  Warriner 
I  stanchions." 

"Write  for  booklet  and  specifica- 
tions of  one  of  the  simplest  yet 
sanitarv  stables  in  this  country  to 
WALLACE  «.  CWrMH.  FK.Forentvlllc.Conn., U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
Ail  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  In  Inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English. 


Cost  of  Feed. 

Somewhat  more  valuable  than  the 
statements  of  the  land  dealer  above- 
quoted,  is  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Solly  -with  regard  to  probable  profits. 
He  has  found  that  at  Cowichan  it  costs 
$2  a  year  to  feed  a  bird,  allowing  for 
depreciation  on  buildings;  that  the  eggs 
j  she  lays  will  bring  in  $4.20;  and  that 
J  the  average  profit  per  fowl  will  be  ap- 
proximately $2.20. 

"  Profit  on  300  pullets  should  make 
living  expenses,"  he  says,  "and  to  in- 
crease the  capital  money  can  be  obtain- 
ed on  mortgage  with  which  to  erect  fur- 
ther buildings  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  birds.  It  being  assumed  that 
1,000  laying  birds  would  be  worked  up 
to  in  three  or  four  years,  an  income  of 
$2,000  could  be  made  after  paying  for 
the  help  of  one  man.  Egg  farming  is 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  poultry 
keeping,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  starting  a  poultry  farm  is  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  utility  strain  of 
the  breed  selected,  rather  than  to  aim 
for  fancy  stock,  as  it  is  heavy  producers, 
rather  than  feathers  alone,  that  are 
wanted. ' ' 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  capital 
required,  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $5,000, 
often  eats  up  entirely  the  resources  of 
the  inexperienced  man  entering  the  poul- 
try business,  one  is  filled  with  wonder, 
not  at  abandoned  hen  farms  in  the  en- 
virons of  Vancouver,  New  Westminster 
and  Victoria,  but  the  paucity  of  their 
number.  The  inexperienced  man  enter- 
ing any  business  has  only  a  fighting 
chance  of  success,  and  poultry  keeping 
is  pre-eminently  a  vocation  for  brainy 
people.  Failures  in  minor  matters  are 
certain  to  confront  the  new  poultry  man 
with  his  250  hens  through  the  first 
months,  and  he  will  be  a  lucky  individual 
if  his  receipts  balance  his  expenditures. 

If  he  has  capital  with  which  to 
weather  the  first  six  months  —  better 
still,  a  year — no  matter  what  fortune 
may  have  in  store  for  him,  the  prospects 
of  his  ultimate  success  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  The  poultry  business  is 
"good"  in  British  Columbia.  If  a  man 
has  the  ability — and  capital — he  will 
realize  a  reward. 


Grain^Storage  at  Head  of  Lakes 

IT  IS  probably  not  generally  known  that 
the  grain  storage  elevator  capacity  of 
Fort  William-Port  Arthur  has  now 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  41,935,- 
000  bushels,  and  ranks  second  among  the 
cities  of  the  world  as  a  grain  storing  cen- 
tre, exceeded  only  by  Chicago,  111.,  with 
elevator  capacity  of  45,360,000.  With  the 
additional  elevators  now  under  construc- 
tion and  others  projected  at  the  Cana- 
dian head  of  the  Lakes,  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months  be- 
fore Fort  William-Port  Arthur  will  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  ele- 
vator storage  centre  in  the  world. 
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The  Butcher;  Bill 

THE  butcher  bill  from  the  Balkan  war 
is  now  coming  in  with  the  clearance  of 
the  smoke  of  strife.  It  is  possible  to 
make  an  estimate  if  not  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  de- 
vastation. 

Boundaries  have  changed.  Each  of  the 
contestants  finds  itself  in  possession  of 
a  few  more  square  miles  of  territory  and 
still  Turkey  holds  Adrianople.  The  lat- 
est reports  from  the  armies  show  the 
appalling  loss  of  life  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand private  soldiers,  with  the  wounded , 
running  up  to  over  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  at 
least  ten  thousand  crippled  for  life 
whose  efficiency  in  the  productive  world 
is  thus  greatly  curtailed  if  not  complete- 
ly cut  off.  Many  of  these  belligerents 
will  suffer  grinding  poverty  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Race  and  religious  hatred, 
domestic  and  national,  will  be  bitterer 
than  ever. 

It  is  not  only  in  material  things  that 
these  nations  have  suffered.  Their  mor- 
al attainments,  never  very  good  at  best, 
are  now  indefinitely  worse  for  the  cruel- 
ty, massacres  and  devastations  practiced 
by  one  side  on  the  other.  The  spectacle 
of  Turkey  re-occupying  Adrianople  be- 
fore the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  dry  by 
which  she  relinquished  it,  tends  to  a  de- 
moralization of  international  ethics  and 
individual  decency. 

All  sane  people  will  thank  Providence 
that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  were 
able  to  keep  the  area  of  war  within  the 
confines  it  had.  Yet  the  influence  re- 
acting upon  each  of  the  onlookers  has 
also  been  disastrous.  Russia,  Austria, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Great  Britain, 
in  mobilizing  soldiers  and  expanding 
military  budgets  marks  the  trembling  of 
the  national  nerves.  Thus  expenditures 
have  to  be  withheld  from  improved  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  from  improve- 
ments of  slum  and  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  cities,  and  from  good  government 
in  general.  Even  in  Canada  the  ripple 
of  its  disturbance  is  being  felt.  Our 
cities  no  longer  borrow  the  money  neces- 
sary for  their  development.  Many  a 
mortgage  is  being  foreclosed  in  Western 
Canada  with  tight  money  as  the  answer. 
The  poor  farmer  must  often  forego  his 
farm  because  of  the  mortgage  he  cannot 
pay.  Possibly  he  does  not  look  to  the 
far-off  Danubian  provinces  as  the  source 
of  his  trouble.  Yet  there  is  the  spot 
where  it  began.  Truly  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  especially  of  the  commer- 
cial world  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
Sherman 's  dictum  was  none  too  strong 
a  term  to  apply  to  war. 

If  such  a  little  sore  of  the  internation- 
al issue  shall  cause  such  a  smart,  people 
can  gauge  somewhat  the  suffering  that 
a  great  one  would  entail.  Farmers,  and 
mercantile  men,  as  well  as  statesmen 
must  set  their  faces  resolutely  against 
war  and  the  increase  of  armaments  and 
as  it  were,  to  pluck  from  its  burning,  the 
brand  of  future  blessing. 
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Avoid  the  Dangers  of 
Stall  Feeding  %£E°yJ?MEyS*cienc* 

I  want  to  warn  you  in  time  that  stock  taken  off  pasture  and  put  on  dry  feed  are  pretty 
apt  to  get  out  of  fix.  because  corn,  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives 
so  abundantly  supplied  in  grass. 

Some  of  your  animals  are  sure  to  become  constipated,  others  off  feed,  rough  in  the 
hair,  with  paleness  of  the  eyes,  lips  and  nostrils,  or  the  legs  may  stock  or  dropsical 
swellings  of  the  abdomen  appear,  or  the  urine  may  become  yellow  and  thick  ;  but  the 
common  ailment  of  all,  especially  among  hogs,  is  worms,  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Makes  Stock  Healthy.  Expels  Worms. 

Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  veterinary  scientist,  I  formulated  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  to  correct  these  evils.  It  contains  a  laxative  substitute  for  grass,  diuretics 
to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite  and  increase  digestion 
and  vermifuges  to  expel  worms. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  in  a  thriving  condition, 
the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the  worms,  that  I  have  authorized  your  nearest 
dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  because  it's  the  cow  in  the  pink 
of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with  an  appetite  that  lays  on  fat,  the 
horse  that  digests  its  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the  hog  that  is  well  and  worm-free 
that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers— only  reliable  dealers  ;  I  save  you 
peddler  s  salary  and  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  $2.25;  100-lb.  sack 
$7.00.    Smaller  packages  in  proportion  (duty  paid). 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic  that  shortens  the 
moulting  period.  It  gives  the  moulting  hen 
vitality  to  force  out  the  old  quills,  grow  new 
feathers  and  get  back  on  the  job  laying  eggs 
all  winter.  It  tones  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  and  makes  hens  lay.  Also  helps 
chicks  grow.  Economical  to  use— a  penny's 
worth  is  enough  for  30  fowl  per  day.  Hlbs. 
35c  ;  5  lbs.  *5c  ;  25-lb.  pail  $3.50  (duty  paid). 
Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  Lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  or  keep  it  in  the 
dust  baths,  the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy  sitting- 
top  cans,  1  lb.  35c,  3  lbs.  85c  (duty  paid). 
I  guarantee  it 


ABSORBINE 

M*       -TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.   Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00   a   bottle, 
delivered.     Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  thl  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Wili  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  pei  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.4S:  Lymans  Bldn-.Montreal,  Can. 


You  Should  Have 
Pump  Jack 


With  the  London  Pumping 
you  get  water  when  you  want 
it,    without    noise   or   trouble, 


outfit 


Clean  —  Compact,  no 
troubles,  no  slipping 
w  eather     spoiling. 

Easily      attached. 
Easily      disconnected. 


belt 


Q. 


Look  into  this, 
our  catalog  tie 
F.N. 


Get 
No. 


London  Gas  Power  Co.,  Ltd 
London,  Canada 
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THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 

ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 

Winter  Fair 

will  be  held  in  the  city  of 

GUELPH 

Dec.  9,  10,  11  and  12,  1913 


$18,000.00  offered  in  PRIZES 

for  Horses, 

Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle, 

Sheep,  Swine,  Seeds  and  Poultry 


Single  Fare  on  all  Railways 


WM.  McNEIL,  President,  London 
R.   \V.   WADE,  Secretary,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


IMPROVED  RACER  CROSS 
CUT  SAW 


The  Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw  has 
been  proven  the  fastest  cutting  saw  made. 
Maple  Leaf  saws  are  exported  In  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States,  England, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  is  a  proof  of  their  superior 
quality.  They  are  made  of  Razor  Steel 
and    tempered    by   our   secret   process. 

Made  only   by 

Shurly-Dietrich  Co.,  Limited 

Gait,  Ontario 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SAFE-LOCK 

CATALOGUE 

and  learn  how  you  can  end  all  your 
fence  worries  and  overcome  fence 
difficulties. 

Vou     should      know      what     Safe- 
Lock   will   do. 
Agents    wanted    in    every    locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


Farmers  Using  Inferior  Seed 

FOR  the  first  time  a  real  test  of  the 
1  unity  of  seed  used  by  Canadian  farm- 
•  is  is  being  carried  on  by  the  pure  seed 
branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture.  During  this  season  agents 
<>i  the  department  selected  several  thou- 
sand samples  of  all  kinds  of  seed  from 
nil  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Already  over 
2,000  tests  have  been  made,  and  the  re- 
sults show  that  as  a  rule  very  inferior 
seed  is  used  by  the  Canadian  farmers. 
It  has  been  found  that  only  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  good  seed,  and  also 
the  difficulty  of  securing  good  seed  pre- 
vents improvement.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  use  of  Western  Canada  oats  for  seed 
in  the  East  this  year  has  greatly  added 
to  the  noxious  weeds.  Grading  in  Win- 
nipeg does  not  call  for  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  noxious  weeds,  and  when  in 
addition  No.  1  feed  oats  were  also  used 
for  seed  weeds  were  scattered  through- 
out the  East.  Five  tests  of  some  of  the 
seed  used  show  that  the  noxious  weeds 
— wild  oats  and  flax — ranged  from  150 
to  800  impure  seeds  to  the  pound.  There 
are  now  being  sent  to  each  Provincial 
Government  samples  of  pure  seed  of  25 
grasses  and  75  samples  of  noxious  weeds. 
These  will  be  placed  in  the  secondary 
schools  for  instruction  purposes.  This 
department  is  also  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  Canadian  vegetable  seeds. 
Hitherto  all  these  seeds  have  been  im- 
ported. By  encouraging  home  produc- 
tion by  grants  about  50  seed  growers 
are  now  producing  native  field  and  root 
crop  seed.  To  get  the  best  result  the 
seed  must  be  climatized,  and  in  a  few 
years  this  work  is  expected  to  result  in 
improvement  in  field  and  root  crops  and 
an  extension  of  the  area  in  which  the 
more  tender  vegetables  can  be  erown. 


Windmill    Power 
Most    Satisfactory 
for  Pumping. 


The  Cost  of  Religion 

SOMETIMES  one  hears  the  complaint 
that  religion  is  a  too  costly  thing.  Going 
to  church,  we  are  told,  costs  too  much 
nowadays,  and  men  say  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  preached  without  money  and 
without  price.  The  Lutheran  make? 
suitable  reply:  "Last  year,  about  $250,- 
000,000  was  spent  to  keep  the  work  of 
142,000  churches  in  America  going — an 
average  of  about  $7.00  per  communicant 
member.  One  would  think  that  if  re- 
ligion is  really  worth  much,  it  should 
make  much  heavier  demands  on  the 
purse  than  that.  Confectionery  and  soft 
drinks,  however,  seem  to  be  worth  more 
to  the  American  people  than  religion, 
for  $320,000,000  is  spent  for  these 
articles.  The  automobile  bill  is  double 
what  it  costs  to  run  the  churches  and  the 
jewelry  bill  exceeds  it  more  than  three 
times.  The  theatre  and  moving-picture 
bill  is  equally  in  excess.  Men  and  boys 
(and  even  some  women)  puff  nearly  five 
times  that  amount  into  tobacco  smoke 
every  year,  and  the  large  army  of  in- 
toxicant lovers  spend  ten  times  that  sum 
to  satisfy  a  craving  which  means  the 
ruination  of  millions  of  lives." 


FREE 
POWER 


A  If  ANY  farmers  are  realizing  the  ad- 
-LVA   vantages  of  Windmill  power  over  that 
of  the  Gasoline  Engine,  and  it  is  as  free  as  the 
wind  that  blows. 

The  Cost  of  a  Baker 

is  more  than  saved  in  one  year,  by  the  savine  made  on 
gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  repairs,  to  say  nothine  ot  the 
time  you  lose  when  the  engine  eoes  wrone. 

The  Baker  Back  Geared  Ball  Bearine  Pumpine  Mill  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  power. 

//  means  money  saved.      Why  not  invesliiate  ? 

Send  for  catalog  and  names  of  satisfied  users. 

HELLER-ALLER  COMPANY 

WINDSOR  -  •  ■  ONTARIO 


SANOL'S   ANTI-DIABETES 

A  remedy  which  has  no  equal  for 

DIABETES 

No  Diabetic  should  fall  te  give  thla  per- 
fectly harmless  and  efficacious  remedy  a  trial. 
It  never  fails  to  effect  wonderful  results.  It 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  prominent 
physicians.     Price  $2.00  per  bottle. 

SANOL 

Is  a  Reliable  Cure  for  Oall  Stones,  Kidney 
Trouble,  Kidney  Stones,  Bladder  Stones, 
(travel.  Lumbago  and  all  diseases  arising;  from 
Uric   Acid.     Price   $1.50. 

ISANOL'S  BLOOD  SALT) 

(Sal  Sanguinis) 
This  salt  is  an  excellent  and  absolutely 
harmless  remedy  for  any  disturbances  ef  di- 
gestion, such  as  Dyspepsia,  Gastric  Catarrh, 
Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Constipation,  etc.,  and  has  an  aid  to  digestion 
In   wasting   and   nervous   diseases. 

The  preparations  of  the  originator  have  been 
i  warded  First  Prize  Medal  at  the  Hygiene 
Didactical  Exposition  by  the  University  ef 
Lemberg.     Price,  50c  per  Bottle. 

LITERATURE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

LTHE   SANOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
975  Main  Street,         •         Winnipeg,   Man. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Fanner's  paper  in 
the  Maritime   Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine tha<  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINARDS  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  erer  since  I 
can  remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of 
would-be   competitors   and   imitators." 
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By  GRASMERE 


Nurse  the  Wheat. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  fall  wheat  field  is  well  drained. 
The  dry  summer  may  be  followed  by  a 
wet  November.  The  ditches  should  be 
cleaned  out  before  the  ground  freezes. 
If  possible,  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be 
done  by  a  light  sowing  of  lime  or  land 
plaster  this  month.  It  seems  to  give  the 
soil  that  sharpness  that  enables  the 
plant  to  better  withstand  the  shocks  of 
the  winter,  especially  on  old  soils. 

Take  Care  of  the  Pullets. 

November  is  a  month  when  the  early 
hatched  pullets  begin  to  lay,  if  they  are 
given  proper  treatment.  The  principal 
things  to  observe  are  freedom  from 
draughts  and  dampness  in  the  roosting 
pens,  and  thorough  cleanliness.  They  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather  when 
in  a  dry,  airy  place.  Put  cotton  in  the 
south  windows,  instead  of  glass,  and 
good  results  will  follow.  Do  not  over- 
feed. It  is  wise  to  throw  the  feed  in 
coarse  straw  in  the  barnyard,  so  that 
the  hens  will  have  to  work  for  it.  We 
think  that  the  feeding  of  meat  to  hens 
is  overdone  by  many  people. 

Care  of  the  Horses. 

Too  much  thought  cannot  be  given  to 
the  proper  care  of  the  farm  horses  dur- 
ing the  winter  From  a  season  of  stren- 
uous work  they  now  en«er  a  long  period 
of  rest,  and  derangements  of  the  ani- 
mal's health  will  surely  follow,  if  no  dif- 
ferent feeding  regulations  are  made. 
One  danger  that  is  open  to  most  animals 
is  that  of  over-feeding  on  roughage.    A 


supply  of  carrots,  alfalfa,  or  other  clover, 
hay,  oats,  and  bran  should  be  kept  on 
hand.  Molasses  feeding  meals  are  now 
bringing  good  results  on  all  kinds  of 
stock,  as  they  assist  in  the  digestion. 
Feed  the  colts  well  for  the  first  year,  as 
it  is  a  trying  time  in  their  lives. 

Pack  the  Water  Pipes. 

The  water  pipes  should  be  carefully 
packed  before  the  real  cold  weather  be- 
gins. The  sooner  it  is  done  the  less 
trouble  there  will  be  later  on.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  thaw  out  the  pipes 
when  they  are  once  frozen;  besides, 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  pumping 
rods  in  a  general  freeze-up. 

Care  of  the  Fruit  Trees. 

The  orchard  should  be  cleaned  up  this 
fall  of  all  rubbish.  The  young  trees 
should  be  slightly  banked  with  earth  to 
prevent  the  working  of  the  field  mice, 
which  like  to  make  their  nests  in  the 
long  grass.  Where  there  is  much  trouble 
from  these  and  the  rabbits,  it  is  wise 
to  have  a  protecting  jacket  on  each  tree. 
A  piece  of  building  paper  or  tar  paper 
to  extend  about  a  foot  and  a  half  up  the 
tree  has  been  used  with  success  by  many. 

Protect  the  Rose  Bush. 

To  protect  rose  bushes  for  the  winter, 
the  best  way  is  to  get  some  rich  soil  and 
make  a  mound  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
about  each  plant,  and,  a  little  later,  pu1 
some  coarse  manure  over  the  mounds. 
It  is  best,  though,  to  wait  till  the  ground 
is  nicely  frozen.  Most  of  the  plant  will 
be  winter-killed  down  to  the  protecting 
litter,   but   this   does   not   harm,   as   the 


264  Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 


10. 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  tex  t  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Concrete  and  Ceiueut  Siius."  An  uuuut 
"Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now 
ready.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  En- 
close 10c  in  coin  and  mention  this  paper. 
Silver      Manufacturing:      Co.,      Salem,      Ohio. 


Send  yourRaw 


m  i  k¥^ 


>,;••? 


John  Ha  I  (am 


Sixty  Thousand  trapper*  now  aend  as  their 
Raw  Fun.  Why  not  yoa  ?  Wo  pay  highest 
prices  and  express  charges,  charge  no  com* 
mi— bin  and  send  money  same  day  goods  are 
referred.  Millions  of  dollars  are  paid  trap- 
pers each  year.  Deal  with  a  reliable  house. 
We  are  the  largest  in  our  lino  in  Canada. 


HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  GUIDE 

French  and  English* 
A  book  of  96  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Game 
Laws  revised  to  date — tells  yoa  how,  when 
and  where  to  trap,  bait  and  traps  to  use,  and 
many  other  valuable  facia  concerning  the 
Raw  Fur  Industry,  also  our  **  Up-to-the- 
minute  "  fur  quotations,  sent  ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE  for  the  asking.      Write   to-day — 

address  JOHN  HALLAM,  Limited 

mFrlrsu'Lt.  TORONTO 


Protect  Your  Horses  in  Winter 


It    means  dollars 
to    farmerss    and 
merchants      who 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure     protect     their 
n  from    the    winter    cold    and     storm    and     keep    their 

products  carefully  covered.  We  can  meet  your  require- 
ments to  your  entire  satisfaction  in  Horse  and  Wagon 
Covers,  Waterproof  Covers,  Tents,  Awnings  and  Canvas 
Goods  of  all   descriptions. 

You    ought    to    have    our    prices    before    you    buy 

anything    in    thin    line. 

WRITE     US    A    CARD     TO-DAY. 

THOS.  SONNE,  Sr. 

193  Commissioners  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


We  buy  outright  in  any  quantities 

OATS,  PEAS,  BEANS,  ETC. 

TURGEON  &  GOURDEAU 

Largest  Grain  anil  Provision  Brokers  on  the  Spot 
QUEBEC.  CANADA 


J.    C. 


Boys'  Own  Toy  Maker 

Tells  how  to  make  n  Talking  Mai'liino,  Camera,  Electrical 
Motor.  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoo,  Boomerang.  Bobsled.  Wind  Mill, 
Microscope, Water  Wheel  and  Motor.  Stilts.  Toboggan  Bnow 
Coaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Tolophone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad,  Wind 
Mobile.  PaddJ«  Rat*.  Trap".  Kitcs.etc.  All  10c,  postpaid. 
DORN,    707    So.    Dearborn    St..    Dept.    42.    Chicago,    111. 
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Farmers'   Problems 

The  Cow  Stall  Floor  Difficulties 

Many  farmers  have  despaired  of  getting  an  Ideal 
stall  floor  for  their  cattle.  Wood  floors  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  these  days  of  sanitation.  They 
get  foul  and  rot  too  quickly.  Cement  floors  are 
too  cold,  hard  and  slippery.  What  then  can  a 
farmer  get  that  has  the  advantage  of  wood  and 
cement   without   their   disadvantages? 


Iu  this  Stable  only  Actual  Stall  Floor  is  Bricked. 

Cork  Paving  Brick  Solves  the  Problem 

Cork  brick  are  warm,  resilient,  non-slippery,  per- 
fectly sanitary  and  remarkable  for  durability  in 
service.  Cork  Brick  does  not  splinter;  does  not 
crumble— has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  wood 
or  cement,  but  has  all  their  advantages  and 
manifold  other  benefits  not  found  in  any  other 
stall  flooring  material.  The  cost  of  installing  is 
reasonable.  They  are  easy  to  lay  in  old  or  new 
barns,  and  considering  their  many  advantages, 
they  are  most  essential  to  successful  farming  and 
dairying. 


If  Cork  Brick  wear  under  horses,  aren't   you  safe 
in   putting   them   under   your  cows? 

Cork  Brick  Floors  are  not  an  experiment — they 
are  used  in  Agricultural  Colleges,  Government 
Experimental  Stations,  and  by  prominent  stock- 
owners   in   Canada  and   the  United  States. 

Manufactured  by  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburg. 

Our  booklet  gives  testimonials  from  the 
most  prominent  of  these  Colleges  and  men, 
testifying     to     the     merits     of     Cork     Brick. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample  Brick — Free. 

Write  to   Sole   Canadian   Agency. 

The    KENT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Canadian   Express    Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


plant  should  be  pruned  down  anyway  to 
get  good  strong  blooms. 

For  the  Bees. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  only 
good  strong  colonies  saved  for  wintering. 
These  should  be  protected  from  the 
winds  and  suns  by  storage  either  in  a 
dark  cool  cellar  or  by  packing  around 
the  shelter  out  of  doors.  Feed  the  weak 
colony  with  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 
white  sugar  and  water,  set  in  a  pail  up- 
side-down above  the  hives  into  the  cover 
of  which  several  holes  have  been 
punched. 

House  the  Implements. 

Arrange  to  have  all  farm  implements 
placed  under  cover  this  month  after  the 
work  is  done.  Steel  surfaces  should  be 
cleaned  and  oiled  to  prevent  rusting.  A 
work  house  on  the  farm  with  toel  bench 
and  well-kept  tool  chest  is  one  of  the 
handiest  things  for  every  farmer  to  have. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  farmers  do 
not  get  manual  training  in  the  schools, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  make  even  a  win- 
dow sash  or  a  whippletree.  It  would  be 
a  wise  thing  to  get  a  book  or  two  this 
fall  on  mechanical  methods  on  the  farm. 

Marketing  the  Fowl. 

Turkeys  are  generally  marketed  this 
month.  They  are  best  fattened  on  corn 
and  wheat,  and  a  very  little  will  do  it. 
The  geese  will  fatten  best  on  corn  when 
running  out  of  doors,  and  only  need 
about  two  weeks  to  put  them  in  first 
class  condition.  If  the  fowl  are  killed 
for  market  the  very  latest  methods  of 
preparing  them  and  plucking  them 
should  be  observed,  as  there  is  always  a 
big  price  awaiting  the  man  with  a  tempt- 
ing-looking article. 

Gathering  the  Roots. 

All  roots  should  be  gathered  during 
this  month.  Turnips  are  generally  the 
last  to 'be  taken  in.  To  remove  the  dirt, 
they  should  be  run  over  a  slatted  gang- 
way to  the  cellar  so  that  the  dirt  can 
fall  through  and  be  removed.  Many 
find  it  a  wise  practice  to  line  the  inside 
of  the  stone  wall  with  boards  as  well  as 
putting  in  air  tubes. 

Where  pits  have  to  be  used,  it  is  well 
to  have  them  in  a  dry  spot,  and  well 
covered.  Air  spaces  should  be  left  and 
the  temperature  watched  to  ensure  safe- 
ty from  rot  and  frost.  Carrots  are 
splendid  for  the  horses. 

Finish  the  Plowing. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  activity 
with  the  plow  will  be  at  its  height,  ow- 
ing to  the  hard  dry  weather  that  has 
prevented  the  plow  heretofore.  The 
prairie  farmer  is  rushing  his  teams  and 
engines  at  full  speed  to  get  the  ground 
in  shape  before  frost  comes.  It  is  rare 
with  the  Western  farmer  to  find  him 
plowing  after  the  second  week.  The 
Eastern  farmer  will  often  plow  up  to 
the  first  week  in  December.  Harrowing 
should  follow  the  plowing  where  the  land 
is  dry  and  lumpy.  In  back-setting  on 
the  prairies  there  will  be  much  shrubbery 
to  rake  out  before  the  season  sets  in  with 
too  much  snow. 


Pay  Attention  to  the  Home. 

Storm  doors  should  be  put  on  the  farm 
house  this  month.  The  cellar  approach 
should  be  well  protected.  The  cellar  must 
have  good  ventilation.  The  windows  of 
the  house  should  be  provided  with 
weather  trip  or  double  windows.  The 
chimneys,  where  wood  is  burned,  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  The  cistern 
should  be  inspected  also.  Make  the  con- 
veniences for  the  wife  and  family  as 
good  as  possible,  as  too  many  barbaric 
conditions  prevail  in  some  country 
homes. 

Care  of  Implements. 

As  soon  as  the  season  is  over  binders 
and  other  machinery,  no  longer  needed 
this  year,  should  be  carefully  cleaned; 
the  grease  and  dirt  should  be  removed 
from  the  bearings,  and  these  should  be 
carefully  oiled  and  all  bright  parts 
greased,  to  prevent  rusting.  Prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  replacing  any 
broken  or  defective  parts. 

If  time  does  not  permit  of  all  this, 
make  a  memorandum  to  be  governed  by 
on  some  some  stormy  day,  and  then  see 
that  everything  is  put  in  readiness  for 
the  next  harvesting  or  haying  season. 
Get  the  repairs  and  place  them  on  the 
maehine  at  once.  Take  care  of  the 
plows.  Get  them  under  cover.  Clean 
and  grease  the  bright  parts,  so  that, 
when  wanted  next  spring,  they  will  scour 
and  save  the  time  so  many  farmers  lose 
in  putting  their  implements  into  work- 
ing order.  The  following  preparation 
npplied  to  the  surface  will  prevent  any 
rusting;  Melt  one  ounce  of  rosin  in  a 
gill  of  linseed  oil,  and  when  hot  mix 
with  two  quarts  of  kerosene.  This  can 
be  kept  on  hand  and  applied  in  a  mo- 
ment with  a  brush  or  rag  to  the  metal 
surface  of  any  tool  that  is  not  going  to 
be  used  for  a  few  days,  preventing  any 
rust,  and  saving  much  vexation  when  it 
is  to  be  used  again. 

The  Fall  Cleaning. 

The  majority  of  our  farm  homes  are 
so  well  kept  that  little  fall  houseclean- 
ing  is  necessary,  except  where  carpets 
have  to  be  taken  up.  A  vacuum  cleaner 
is  an  excellent  help,  and  then  the  carpets 
need  not  be  lifted,  but  watch  for  moths. 
If  wet  cloths  are  laid  on  the  carpets  and 
ironed  with  a  hot  iron,  the  steam  will 
destroy  any  eggs  which  might  possibly 
be  there.  In  housecleaning  it  will  simpli- 
fy the  work  considerably  to  clean  one 
room  thoroughly  before  beginning  the 
next,  removing  as  much  furniture  as 
possible  and  carefully  covering  any- 
thing which  must  be  left  in,  cleaning 
walls,  woodwork,  windows  and  floor, 
then  while  the  floor  is  drying,  clean  the 
carpet,  rugs,  pictures,  and  furniture  out- 
side the  room.  Even  rehang  the  pictures 
before  replacing  carpet  and  furniture. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  semi-an- 
nual housecleaning  is  the  cleaning  of 
woodwork.  If  unfinished  or  unpainted 
wood  has  become  badly  soiled  it  can  be 
made  beautifully  white  by  scrubbing 
with  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  has 
been  added,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger    of    it    turning     yellow.      When 
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painted  wood  is  very  much  soiled,  wash 
with  a  little  ammonia  or  borax  in  the 
water,  rather  than  to  scrub  it.  A  whit- 
ing paste  may  be  used  to  clean  white 
enamel  woodwork.  A  badly  soiled  var- 
nished surface  must  be  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  but  as  a  rule  it  needs  only 
dusting,  then  rubbing  with  a  cloth  damp- 
ened with  kerosene  or  turpentine.  If  too 
much  of  either  of  these  is  used  it  leaves 
a  white  glow  which  ruins  the  varnish. 
Highly  polished  wood  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  furniture  polish  containing: 

8  oz.  unboiled  linseed  oil,  V2  pt.  vine- 
gar, y<i  oz.  wood  alcohol,  y<i  oz.  butter  of 
antimony,  V2  oz.  muriatic  acid. 

Put  together  and  shake  vigorously. 

White  stains  on  wood  caused  by  water 
being  spilled,  or  by  dampness,  come  off 
easily  if  rubbed  first  with  alcohol  or 
methylated  spirits,  then  with  linseed  oil. 
Ink  stains  on  wood  are  usually  removed 
by  soaking  with  oxalic  acid  or  vinegar 
and  then  washing  with  water.  If  this 
fails  the  spot  may  be  touched  up  with 
chloride  of  lime,  and  washed  up  at  once. 

You  will  find  it  economical  to  go  over 
your  linoleum  with  a  preservative  such 
as  Lino-shine  about  twice  a  year.  It  is 
easily  applied  and  only  requires  over 
night  to  dry. 


-®- 


POSSESSION 

By  Douglas  Malloch. 

There's    some    of  us   has    this   world's 
goods, 

An'  some  of  us  has  none — 
But  all  of  us  has  got  the  woods, 

An'  all  has  got  the  sun. 
So  settin'  here  upon  the  stoop 

This  patch  0'  pine  beside, 
I  never  care  a  single  whoop — 

Fer  I  am  satisfied. 

Now,  take  the  pine  on  yonder  hill : 

It  don't  belong  to  me; 
The  boss  he  owns  the  timber— still 

It's  there  fer  me  to  see. 
An',  'twixt  the  ownin'  of  the  same 

An'  smellin'  of  its  «mell, 
I've  got  the  best  of  that  there  game, 

An '  so  I  'm  f eelin '  well. 

The  boss  in  town  unrolls  a  map 
An'  proudly  says  'It's  mine' 

But  he  don't  drink  no  maple  sap 
An'  he  don't  smell  no  pine. 

The  boss  in  town  he  figgers  lands 
In  quarter-sections  red; 

But  I  just  set  with  folded  hands 

An'  breathe   'em  in  instead. 

The  boss  his  forest  wealth  kin  read 

In  cent  and  dollar  sign; 
His  name  is  written  in  the  deed — 

But  all  his  land  is  mine. 
There's    some    of    us    has    this    world's 
goods 

An'  some  of  us  has  none — 
But  all  of  us  has  got  the  woods, 

An'  all  has  got  the  sun. 

[This  selection  is  from  the  published 
works  of  a  Western  poet  of  promise 
whose  nature  poems  will  touch  a  respon- 
sive vein  in  all  Canadians. — Ed.] 


Your  name  and  address  mailed  to  us  will  insure  you  getting  our 
RAW  FUR  Price  Lists  and  information,  free  to  trappers  and 
collectors.  We  want  to  show  you  why  your  Raw  Fur  shipments 
should  come  to 

WAGNER,  BRASIER  &  CO. 

RAW  FUR  DEALERS  AND  DIRECT  EXPORTERS 
88  Front  Street  East  -  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Our  reliability  is  known  from  East  to  West.    Write  us  to-day.    Keep  this  for  reference. 


Six  mighty  good  reasons  showing  why  it 
pays  Farmers  to  use  the  Aylmer  double- 
cylinder,  double-acting  force  pump. 

FIRST — There  is  no  packing-box  to  cause  friction  and  leakage,  thereby 
stopping  the  force  of  the  water. 

SECOND — There  are  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  causes  a  steady 
solid  forced   stream,  and   thereby  a  much  larger  quantity   of  water. 

THIRD — The  water  does  not  settle  back  on  the  valves  between  strokes, 
being  constantly  in  motion,  and  by  the  use  of  cocks  the  water  can  be  de- 
livered at  different  points  from  the  same  pump. 

FOURTH — By  having  a  vent  four  feet  below  the  platform  so  as  to 
let  the  water  out  of  the  stand,  and  by  placing  the  cylinders  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe,  they  are  perfectly  bal- 
anced,  and    are   always    primed   and    a    positive   anti-freezing   pump. 

FIFTH — By  attaching  a  windmill  to  one  cylinder,  the  other  one  Is 
free  to  be  worked  by  hand  without  detaching  the  mill,  thereby  giving  the 
advantage  of  two  single  or  one  double  acting  pump,  as  the  cylinders  are  Independent  of  each  other. 

SIXTH — With  one  of  these  pumps  In  your  well  or  cistern,  you  have  a  home  fire  engine,  as 
they  can  be  made  ready  in  one  minute  by  a  simple  attachment  for  connecting  a  hose,  to  throw  a 
continuous  stream  of  water. 

The  working  rods  can  he  shifted  on  the  handle  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  party  operating 
pump,  so  that  women  or  children  can  easily  work  them,  and  the  rods  being  outside,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  pipe  is  secured.  The  handles' are  well  set  up  so  that  the  natural  bend  of  the  elbow 
gives  all  the  stroke  required  and  they  are  without  doubt  the  most  durable  and  easy  working 
pumps  on  the  market. 

By  working  the  cylinder  instead  of  the  plunger  we  have  the  most  powerful  Force  Pump  ever 
placed  on  the  market. 

In    case   of   fire   it    has    no   equal — Easy    working — always    primed — Never    Freezes. 

ASK    FOR    OUR    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST. 

Manufactured   only    by 

THE  AYLMER  PUMP  &  SCALE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

AYLMER,  ONTARIO 


In  Just  Two  Seconds  and  Two-fifths 

The  Ross  Rifle  planted  five  shots  inside  a  strip  5  inches  by  4  ft.  6  in. 
The  Ross  action  is  the  speediest  and  safest  made. 

Your  fall  trip  will  be  helped  by  a  Ross  High  Velocity  Rifle  and  Ross 
.280  Sporting  Cartridge.  They  not  only  give  lowest  possible  trajectory, 
practically  doing  away  with  the  judging  of  distance,  but  the  patented 
copper  tube  bullet  will  anchor  any  game  it  fairly  hits.  The  speed  of  the 
action  is  assurance  of  a  second  or  third  shot  in  case  of  the  first  not  hitting. 

Ross  .280  High  Velocity  Rifle  $55.00,  Ross  .280  Sporting  Cartridge 

$7.50  per  100. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
full  information  to 


The  Ross  Rifle  Co. 


Quebec,  Can. 
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PROSPERITY    and   WASTE 
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PROSPERITY 

Look  at  the  two  pictures — the  places  are  identical — the  transformation  wonderful. 
How  came  it  about.  Science  did  it — not  hard  laborious  work — Simply  a  powerful 
force  used  scientifically  to  aid  the  farmer  in  getting  the  value  out  of  land  that  otherwise 
like  the  bottom  picture  was  of  little  use — C.X.L.  Stumping  Explosives  is  the  means  by 
which  these  transformations  take  place.  Farmers  are  being  richly  rewarded  by 
adopting  its  use. 

Our  booklet  tells  you  how — you  ought  to  read  it. 

We'll  send  it  to  you  free — Send  us  a  postcard. 

Canadian  Explosives,  Limited,    Montreal,  Que.,  Victoria,  B.C. 


W  A-  I  I 


THIS  HIGH  GRADE  FIVE  SHOT  REPEATING  RIFLE  AND 
20  CARTRIDGES  FOR   $11.00. 


Just  the  rifle  to  take  with  you  on  your  hunting  expedition; 

in    se.-uvh    of    l>ig    game. 


bandy   around   the  farm,   in  the  bush,  or 


Bolt    Action 
Cal.   11   m.m. 


or   43. 


Mauser     Model 

71-84.    Converted 
lit   8%    lbs. 


It  is  a  rifle  which  originally  cost  $25  to  make.  Made  from  the  very  best  high  grade  material  that  money  can  buy,  has 
the  Mauser  type  bolt  lever  repeating  action,  one  of  the  strongest  bolt  actions  made,  carries  four  cartridges  in  the  magazine 
and  one  in  the  chamber,  making  it  a  five  shot  repeating  rifle.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  and  entirely  unused.  Length 
42  inches.  Length  of  barrel  24  inches.  Weight  8%  lbs.  This  is  certainly  a  high  grade  rifle  and  one  that  every  sportsman 
Trill  be  proud  of.  Correctly  sighted.  Perfect  safety  device.  Easily  kept  in  order  and  preferable  to  any  other  repeating 
rifle   of  same   calibre.     Sent  all   charges   paid   to   your  nearest   express   office   on   receipt   of   price, 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,   P.O.    Box    580,  Montreal,  Can. 


Winter  Dairying   That  Pays 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

quent  changes.  Of  course,  these  changes 
are  always  made  very  gradually  in  order 
not  to  get  the  animals  off  feed.  A  fact 
that  cannot  be  too  vigorously  emphasiz- 
ed as  far  as  the  milk  farmer  is  con- 
cerned is  that  the  operator  must  be  a 
continual  student  of  balanced  rations 
and  the  cost  of  milk  production.  His 
aim  must  be  to  feed  a  ration  that  is  best 
adapted  and  most  profitable  to  his  local 
conditions  while  he  must  devote  just  as 
conscientious  effort  to  keeping  his  pro- 
duction costs  down  to  a  minimum. 
Value  of  the  Silo. 

Ensilage  and  root  crops  are  the  two- 
best  boosters  for  winter  dairying.  They 
represent  to  the  winter  milk  producer  all 
the  succulence  as  well  as  nutriment  that 
is  furnished  by  pasturage  during  the 
warm  weather  months.  A  nearly  bal- 
anced and  comparatively  cheap  winter 
ration  is  supplied  by  combination  silage 
composed  of  one  part  of  cow  peas  or  soy 
beans  to  four  parts  of  corn.  Some  farm- 
ers grow  the  two  crops  in  the  same  field. 
The  objection  to  sucli  a  method  results 
from  the  tendency  of  the  peas  to  vine 
on  the  ground  instead  of  climbing  the 
corn  stalks.  This  causes  the  mower  or 
corn  harvester  to  clog  up  frequently 
when  the  combination  crop  is  cut.  Prob- 
ably the  best  plan  is  to  grow  the  cow- 
peas  or  soy  beans  and  corn  in  separate 
fields  and  to  combine  them  at  the  cutting- 
box  where  the  corn  is  converted  into  en- 
silage. 

If  the  cow  peas  and  corn  are  not  fed 
in  the  form  of  mixed  ensilage,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  thoroughly  cure  the  pea 
crop  and  to  feed  it  as  hay.  Cow  pea  hay 
possesses  about  four  times  the  feeding 
value  of  timothy  hay  and  pushes  closely 
on  the  heels  of  alfalfa  for  the  top  honors 
among  the  class  of  rough  feeds.  How- 
ever, for  the  production  of  winter  milk 
no  roughage  is  better  than  alfalfa,  the 
feeding  crop  de  luxe.  The  dairyman  who 
feeds  ensilage,  alfalfa  hay  and  bran  is 
using  as  nearly  a  practical  and  efficient 
ration  which  is  not  too  costly  as  was 
ever  compounded.  The  use  of  such  a 
dairy  ration  makes  for  the  constant  im- 
provement of  the  land  where  the  manure 
is  carefully  conserved  and  returned  to 
the  fields  in  good  condition.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  simpler  the  dairy  ration 
the  better. 

Some  winter  dairy  farms  are  over- 
stocked, while  others  do  not  maintain 
sufficient  cows.  The  amount  of  feed  and 
labor  available  should  determine  for 
each  farmer  how  many  cows  he  can  pro- 
fitably keep 

The  winter  dairyman  and  summer 
feeder  is  sure  of  two  profits  from  his 
grade  Shorthorns.  In  addition  the  ani- 
mals will  leave  on  the  farm  a  wealth  of 
fertility,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  the  use  of  the  best  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  Winter  dairying  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  study  of 
every  Canadian  farmer  who  is  so  situ- 
ated that  he  could  profitably  milk  a 
few  cows.  The  agricultural  upbuilding 
of  many  sections  of  Canada  may  ad- 
vantageously be  founded  on  the  inten- 
sive practice  of  winter  milk-farming. 
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Beef  Farming  in  America 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

The  aggregate  income  from  the  sale  of 
these  twenty-nine  steers  and  nineteen 
heifers  which  were  also  fattened  with 
the  beeves,  amounted  to  $4,854.65,  while 
the  total  expenses  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase of  grain  and  steers  was  $1,670. 
Without  allowing  for  labor  charges  and 
interest  on  the  investment  the  net  in- 
come from  these  beeves  totalled  $3,184.- 
65.  The  top  price  paid  on  the  same  mar- 
ket the  following  month  was  $7.90  for 
four  carloads  of  grade  Shorthorn  two- 
year-olds  that  averaged  fourteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two  pounds  in  weight.  These 
animals  were  wintered  on  wheat  straw 
and  shocked  corn  and  weighed  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds  when  they  went 
out  on  grass  the  following  May.  They 
ran  on  prairie  and  blue  grass  pasture 
during  the  summer  and  averaged  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  in 
weight  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
feed  lot  about  the  first  of  October. 

To  begin  with,  the  beeves  received  all 
the  shocked  corn  and  alfalfa  they  would 
clean  up  with  a  relish.     Then  ear  corn 
was  gradually  introduced  into  the  ration 
until  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  the 
animals  were  placed  on  full  feed.     En- 
silage was  then  substituted  for  shocked 
corn   and   soon   after   shelled   corn   was 
added    to   the   menu.      During   the   last 
half   of   the   feeding     period    when   the 
steers  were     used     to     cotton-seed  meal 
about   two   pounds   of   this    concentrate 
was    daily    furnished      to    each    animal. 
Although  the  steers  had  no  covered  shel- 
ter  they   were   protected   from   chilling 
winds  by  a  windbreak  while  they  were 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  clean  lit- 
ter.    Weather     conditions   were   especi- 
ally severe   during  the  period  that  the 
steers  were  on  full  feed  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  gains  made  by  the  animals  are 
all  the    more    remarkable.       About  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  swine  ranging  in 
weight  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
followed  the  steers  in  the  feed  lot  and 
made  thrifty  improvements  in   flesh   on 
the  waste  grain  which   they  picked  up. 
The  gross  income     resulting     from   the 
sale  of  these  fat    steers     amounted   to 
$7,779.29,   and   approximately   $3,000   of 
this  sum  represented  the  net  profit. 
The  Prairie  Feeder. 
A  Minnesota  feeder  annually  realizes 
an  excellent  profit     fiom     his  fattening 
operations,  which  include  the  toning  up 
of  about  seventy-five  steers,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hogs,  and  two  thousand 
sheep  to  market  bloom.     On  this  sixty- 
five-acre    feeding     farm    are      over   six 
thousand   square  feet   of  concrete  feed- 
ing floor  so  that  all  the  manure  is  care- 
fully  conserved      and     returned   to   the 
fields   in   A  Number  1   condition.     Last 
year  this  operator  fed  seventy-six  steers 
of  the  grade   Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
Black  Poll  breeds.     He  paid  five  cents  a 
pound  for  the  animals  that  averaged  ten 
hundred  and  ninety  poui.ds  in  weight  at 
the  time  of  purchase.     The  steers  were 
maintained  on  the  farm  for  six  months 
at  a  cost  of  $25  per  animal,  excluding 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land. 
During  the  first  four  months  the  beeves 
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Don't  confuse  this  with  ordinary 

\  "make-shift"  roofings — we  guarantee  it  15  years 
and  inside  each  roll  furnish  modern  ideas  for 
laying  it  artistically  and  permanently. 

Certain-teed 

Rolls      Roofillg      Shingles 

When  ready  roofing  was  first  put  on  the  market,  the 

public  demanded  that  it  must  prove  its  value  by  actual  wear  on  the  roof. 
Certain-teed  Roofing  has  stood  the  test  for  years — it  has  made  good 
in  all  climates  and  under  the  most  severe  conditions.      When  artist- 
ically laid  it  makes  a  roof  you  can  well  be  proud  of. 
You  can't  tell  how  long  roofing  will  wear  by  looking  at  it 
— so  for  your  own  protection,  accept  no  substitutes — be 
sure  that  the  Certain-teed  Quality  Label  is  on  each  roll. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  at  a  reasonable  price. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 
E.  St.  Louis,  111.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  111. 
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ungalows  and  Residences 


Roofing  in  Rolls 
'  *uildings 
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Don't  Buy  an   Engine 


/ 


until  you  investigate  the  Temple  Gasoline-Kerosene  Engines.    Sizes:  1%  to  50  H.I*. 


All  Temple  Engines  are  slow  speed, 
they 


op] 

heavy   duty.      They    weigh    ana    bulk    from    one-third    to   one-half  less  than   horizontal  engines,   and   notwithstanding, 
are    built    stronger    in    proportion    to    strains.      These    advantages   greatly    increase    their   range   of   use. 

Temple    Engines    cost    nothing:.      They    pay      for      themselves    In    fuel    saving:. 

They        secure        from        the      machines        operated        top-notch        efficiency. 

They    save    from    one-quarter    to    one-half    the    fuel    of      the      average    engine. 

Temple  Engines  Have  Won  Five  I  si  Premiums  for  Low  Operating  Cost.  Stability  and  Steady  Power 

This    is    the   Company's   61st   year   as   manufacturers.     It  is  one  of  the  pioneer  engine  makers  of  the  country,  which 
means   reliability   of   its   product. 

Write    to-day    for   catalog    and     TUIPTV   T"\  A  V      rDrr     TDI  Al 
quotations     in     regard     to    our      *  XlllY  1    I  -IJtX  I       IlALL      1  RIAL 

THE     TEMPLE     ENGINE     AND     PUMP     CO.,    438    Meagher    Street,     Chicago,     Illinois 
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Cockshutt  Pulpers 

and  Monarch 
Engines 


FARMING  is  becoming  a  problem  of  doing 
much   work   without   hired   help.      The 
trend  is  towards  the  best  and  most  effici- 
ent machines  money  can  buy.    The  worker  uses 
machines  which  minimize  physical  labor  and 
save  time. 

Cockshutt  Pulpers  and  Slicers  have  roller 
bearings,  with  combined  cutting  and  pulping 
knives  of  best  steel.  Not  only  do  they  run  at  a 
touch,  but  a  single  machine  will  either  slice  or 
pulp  roots  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

"Monarch"  Engines,  now  sold  by  all  Cock- 
shutt and  Frost  &  Wood  Agents,  are  not  only 
astoudingly  economical  of  fuel  but  are  easy 
to  start  and  handle.  Every  part  is  made  by 
special  experts,  and  is  get-at-able.  The  car- 
buretor of  a  special  design  of  high  efficiency 
allows  operation  on  coal  oil  or  distillate  as  well 
as  gasoline.  "Monarchs"  are  controllable  as  to 
speed  and  power,  and  one  "Monarch"  is  eco- 
nomical over  a  wide  range  of  work. 

For  modern  farming,  and  a  big  day's  work, 
see  us  regarding  either  implements,  machines 
or  power. 


Tin'  Cockshutt  line  of  slicera  and  pulpers  is 
famous  for  the  quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship, and  the  solidity  of  construction.  They 
are  made  with  single  and  double  hoppers— the 
double  machine  pulping  from  one  part  of  the 
hopper,  slicing  from  the  other.  Roller  bearings 
make  operation  speedy  and  easy.  See  descrip- 
tions in  our  catalogues,  to  be  had  from  the 
nearest  agent. 


WRITE  US  NOW 

Send  us  a  postal  to-day  asking  for  printed 
matter  on  root  cutters  or  gasoline  engines. 
Write  to  any  of  our  offices  or  to  Frost  &  Wood 
Co.,  offices,  or 

SEE  OUR  AGENT 


This  excellent  "Monarch"  Farm  Engine,  1% 
to  35  u.p.,  is  made  from  the  best  materials. 
Every  saving  is  put  into  excellence  of  design, 
perfection  of  adjustment,  devices  to  prevent 
wear  and  other  troubles,  or  fuel-economizing 
features.  It  is  the  most  practical  and  easiest 
operated  farm  engine — easily  started,  moved,  ad- 
justed, repaired,  controlled  or  altered  for  fuel. 
See   our   agents. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  Limited 

Brantford  Winnipeg 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Smith's  Falls  St.  John,  N.B. 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada,  East  of  Port  Arthur,  for  "Monarch"  Farm  Engines 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  recent  compilation  of  plans  for  general  farm  barns,  cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and 
Bwine  pens,  poultry  houses,  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  all  representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans  for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
presentation  of  actual  construction  by  practical  men.  Many  different  types  are  illustrated. 
Different  farms,  different  latitudes  and  different  methods  of  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  style,  dimensions  and  detail  of  American  farm  buildings.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.     Technical  Book  Department, 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
143-149  University  Avenue  Toronto 


were  fed  plenty  of  shocked  corn,  alfalfa, 
and  silage  and  subsequently  corn-and-cob 
meal,  oil  cake,  and  some  cotton-seed  meal 
were  added  to  the  ration.  The  steers 
were  marketed  at  eight  and  one-quarter 
cents  per  pound,  weighing  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds  per  animal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  owner  of  this  farm  the 
steers  were  sold  at  a  lump  sum  totaling 
$8,715.68,  while  the  animals  cost  $4,142. 
Their  advance  in  value  amounted  to  $4,- 
573.68,  while  the  maintenance  charges 
grossed  $1,900,  leaving  a  total  net  profit 
of  $2,673.68,  or  a  profit  of  $35.18  per 
steer.  This  account  does  not  allow  for 
interest  on  the  gross  investment.  In 
addition  to  this  direct  profit  from  the 
steer  feeding  operations  an  indirect  re- 
turn of  considerable  importance  accrued 
to  the  farm  in  the  guise  of  stable  man- 
ure which  was  returned  to  the  fields  as 
fertilizer.  The  steers  averaged  about 
one  ton  of  manure  per  animal  per  month, 
so  that  approximately  four  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  fertilizer  worth  about  $1,125 
were  produced  on  the  farm. 

At  present  throughout  the  beef  feed- 
ing centres  of  America  there  is  a  dearth 
of  considerable  feeder  cattle.  In  con- 
sequence the  price  of  feeder  stuff  is  ex- 
ceptionally high.  The  scarcity  of  cheap 
grazing  land  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  range  have  forced  many  breed- 
ers out  of  the  business  of  raising  beef 
calves  which  may  be  profitably  fed  for 
market.  The  extremely  high  price  of 
corn  during  the  last  couple  of  years  also 
made  for  dear  beef.  The  high  price  of 
the  grain  forced  many  feeders  and 
breeders  out  of  business.  A  surplus  of 
influences  have  combined  to  react  against 
the  beef  feeding  industry  and  the  result 
is  that  universally  the  consumers  are  de- 
crying the  exorbitant  prices  that  are 
charged   for   meat. 

The  Failure  of  the  Corn  Crop 

"The  rise  in  price  of  American  corn 
which  has  reached  the  eighty-cent  mark 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  thous- 
ands of  acres  in  the  corn  belt  last  season 
that  never  came  up  after  seeding," 
says  Wm.  A.  Dryden,  of  Brooklyn,  Ont., 
son  of  the  former  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture on  a  return  trip  from  the  Central 
States. 

"I  saw  one  farmer  in  the  corn  belt 
trying  to  fill  a  16  by  30  foot  silo  from  a 
75  acre  field  of  corn,  and  he  failed  to 
do  it.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  corn   shortage." 

"The  feeding  of  cattle  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  going 
to  be  a  question  of  cheap  feeding.  The 
United  States  feeders  will  be  rather 
dubious  about  feeding  this  high-priced 
corn  and  assuredly  they  have  nothing 
else  to  feed.  The  farmers  of  Eastern 
I  anada  are  selling  off  their  cattle  under 
the  temptation  of  7  cents  as  they  rea- 
son that  7  cents  now  is  better  than  an 
uncertain    spring    return. 

Carloads  have  been  daily  leaving  Can- 
ada during  the  past  month  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  markets.  Where  is  next  year's 
beef  to  come  from?  Many  farmers  as- 
sert that  good  beef  will  be  10  cents  on 
the  Toronto  and  Montreal  markets  in  the 
spring." 
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A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

Canada  faced  an  emergency.  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  was  equal  to  the  occasion — and  the 
Battle  of  Queenston  Heights  was  won. 
But  it  is  the  emergencies  of  the  home  that 
come  closest  to  our  lives  now-a-days.  In 
all  well  appointed  homes,  Dr.  Thomas ' 
Eclectric  Oil  is  found,  and  wherever  it  is 
found,  it  is  a  friend,  a  highly  dependable 
friend  to  the  entire  household.  It  is  an 
emergency  preparation  that  will  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  many  minor  ailments  and 
with  numerous  complaints  that  afflict  sud- 
denly and  require  speedy  attention. 
In  the  hand  of  experienced  mothers 
and  housewives  it  will  often  ward 
off,  by  speedy  application,  sickness 
that  otherwise  might  prove  serious. 
It  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  no 
preparations  are  necessary  to  put  it 
into  effect.  If  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold sustains  a  cut  or  a  bruise,  a  burn, 
scald  or  contusion,  this  remedy  will  give 
relief.  If  a  child  be  seized  with  colic  Dr. 
Thomas '  Eclectric  Oil,  when  sweetened 
with  sugar,  will  overcome  the  pain  and 
give  the  little  sufferer  ease.  If  a  child 
shows  symptoms  of  croup  or  other  throat 
trouble,  and  the  attack  be  met  with 
Iclectric  Oil,  the  suffering  will  be  greatly 
mitigated,  and  by  continued  treatment 
with  the  Oil  the  ailment  will  be  speedily 
subdued. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  perfectly 
trustworthy  preparation,  is  absolutely 
[jure  in  its  composition,  its  effects  are  cer- 
tain and  salutary,  and  it  can  be  used  on 
idults  or  infants  in  the  full  confidence 
that  it  will  relieve  pain  and  heal  in- 
juries. While  it  is  an  essential  in  the 
iousehold,  it  is  found  in  the  effects  of 
most  travellers  as  a  useful  companion  that 
•an   be   fully  relied  upon.     Price   '2~>   rents. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

Sole  Proprietors 

Toronto 


Earn  Money 

by  lending  the  machine  out 

BY  doing  concrete  work  for  your  neighbor  you 
can    earn    sufficient    money    to    pay    for    the 
famous   little   Wettlaufer  No.   0   Mixer  in   a 
short  time.    Earn  money  for  yourself  by  lending  the 
machine  out  to  your  neighbors  when   not   required 
for  your  own  use. 

With  this  Famous  Little  Mixer  you  can  do  all  your 
concrete  work  at  a  low  cost  and  doubled  capacity- 
Brick,  Block,  Barn  Floors,  Foundations  and  Silo 
Buildings — certainly  it  pays  to  have  the 

Wettlauffer  No.  O  Mixer 

It  mixes  quickly,  thoroughly  and  makes  a  concrete 
greatly  superior  to  that  mixed  by  hand  as  has  been 
proven  and  demonstrated  by  government  test. 

It  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  have  our  book- 
let which  explains  how  this  machine  pays  for 
itself  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  many  uses  and  advantages  to  be 
had  from  the  Famous  Wettlauffer  Mixer. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Write  to-day  for 
free  booklet. 

Write  to  the  Farmers  Dept. 

Wettlauffer  Bros. 

178  Spadina  Ave., 
TORONTO,   ONT. 


Are  You  On^  of  the 
Capable  Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  70  T4V 


FARMER'S    M      GA  Z  I  N  E 

143-149   UNIVERSITY   AVfc        E    ::    TORON  IO 


DOES  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all  the  every-day 
luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new  watch,  bicycle,  or 
possibly   an   extra  fall  suit  ? 

We   are   an   ions    to    appoint    a    capable    man    in    your   district    to    represent 
Farmer's   Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  oi  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  active  .es  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured   from  the  very  start. 


Williams* 

Shaving  Soaps 


.WMtp 


For  seventy-five  years 
we  have  specialized 
in  Shaving  Soap 


This  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
popularity  of  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps,  and  the  peculiar  soften- 
ing, soothing,  refreshing  lather 
that  has  made   them  so  famous. 


FOUR  FORMS  OF  THE 
SAME  GOOD  QUALITY: 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick  (in  ^^"Ifr") 
Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder    (in  ^cSeBoCxver) 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Suic  Case  Sets 
In  order  that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  some  of  our  new  toilet 
requisites  may  have  an  opportunity  to  try  them,  we  have  prepared 
very  attractive  sets  of  samples  which  we  call  "Men's  Suit  Case  Sets" 
and  "Women's  Suit  Case  Sets."  These  are  handsomely  decorated 
boxes  containing  trial  size  reproductions  of  our  regular  packages. 
Either  set  named  below  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  24  cents  in 
stamps  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 


Men's  Suit  Case  Set 

Contains 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Cream 
Dental  Cream 
Talc  Powder 
Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap 


Women's  Suit  Case  Set 

Contains 
Voilet  Talc  Powder 
Carnation  Talc  Powder 
Dental  Cream 
Cold  Cream 
Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap 


Address:    THE    J.    B.   WILLIAMS    CO. 

Department  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  Shaving  use  Williams'  Talc  Powder 


t 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


Why  the  "Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boiler 
Has  Greater  Heating  Efficiency 


T 


1  IK  heat-producing  parts  of  a 
hot-water  boiler  are  the 
''boiler     sections*'     and     the 


"flues." 

The  "flues"  are  the  vents  in  the 
boiler  sections  through  which  the 

lieal  passes  fr the  fire-pol  on  its 

i  ourse  in  ill-  chimney, . 

The  "boiler  sections''  are  the 
("ivisions  over  the  (ire-pot  through 
which  the  water  circulates  and  is 
heated  before  it  flows  into  the 
'•radiators,"    where    il    "radiates" 

tin     hc.lt     it    COni 

In  the  "Sen  ereign"  boiler  these 
lines  are  made  larger  than  is 
usual,  have  sloping  walls,  and  I  hex- 
are  placed  to  one  side  of  each 
other,  so  thai  the  course  of  the 
"fire-travel"  is  zig-zag,  or  "baffled." 

The  "baffled  lire-travel"  cheek-  the  activity  of  the  draft  through  the  Large 
flues  and  brings  the  heat  into  direct  contacl  with  a  greater  area  of  heating 
surface. 

The  wide  "flared,"  or  bell-shaped  "flues,"  afford  a  clear  drafl  for  the  dense 
smoke  arising  from  sofl   coal,  or  free  burning  fuel.     They   will   no1   become 

clinked  w  ilh  SOOt. 

In  the  "Sovereign"  the  "first  boiler  section"  the  one  lir-i  over  the  bed  of 
fire  is  made  one-third  larger  than  the  other  sections.  Il  is  this  feature  of 
construction,  together  with  "large  flared  flues"  and  the  "baffled  fire  travel,"  thai 
gives  the  "Sovereign"  it-  increased  heat  producing  rapacity,  and  adapt-  ii  for 
burning  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood,  paper,  or  other  burnable  waste  material. 


Flan  d   Flu(    "Sovt  ,-,  ign." 


"  Sovereign  " 
Boilers 


TAYLOR-FORBES 

COMPANY,    LIMITED 


'  Sovereign  ' 
Radiators 


Toronto— 1080  King  Street  West  Montreal— 246  Craig  Street  West 

luver— 1090    Homer    Street  St.  John,  N.B.— 16  Water  Street 

Quo  be                           '    Supply   Co.  Winnipeg — Vulcan    tron   Works 

Hamilton,  Ont—  W.  W.  Taylor.  Calgary— P.    D.    McLaren    Co.,    Limited 

Head   Office  and  Works  Guelph,    Canada.                                              T3 


In  the  contesl   for  success,  nobody  is  in 
dependent.     Endowed  with  every  natural 
and     acquired     gift      mental    equipment, 
cdueat  nui.      opportunity      we      are      yet 
slavishly  dependent  upon  HEALTH.     So 
common  are  the  ills  of  constipation,  in- 
digestion   and    sluggish    liver   that    their 
attendant   hazards  are  overlooked     until 
their   dangerous    debilitating    effects   at 
lasl     break    down    the    natural    barriers 
against   more  serious  disease.     Tie  dan 
ger  is  t  he  more  to  be  feared  beeaus 
result-   of    neglect    come    wl  en    least    ex 
pected.      The    diseoinforl    and    la< 
efficiency    in   the  cares  of  every-day  life 

caused    by    these    common    ccui   >!;i    nl 

easily  a\  oided  is  enough  t o  bear 
mil  increasing  them  by  careless  se  ectio 
of  a  remedy.  I'armelee '.-  Vege  able 
Pills  are  as  mild  in  acl  ion  and  as  p 
ant  In  take  as  they  are  elective.  They 
cleanse  the  system  of  poisons  u  I  ieh  ac- 
cumulate in  the  system.  When  the  vital 
and  indispensa' le  functions  of  t  e  liver 
become  suspended,  when  1 1  e  stomac  i 
becomes  sour,  digestion  impaired,  oi 
griping  pain-  in  the  abdomen  indicate 
nature's  imperative  call  for  help  there  is 
no  relief  so  -are  as  Parmelee's  Vegetable 
Pills  can  give  without  discomfort.  They 
relieve  constipation  without  bad  after 
effects.  Action  is  properly  aided  with- 
out dispersing  the  natural  secretions  of 
the  bowels.  The  resull  is  an  invigorat- 
ing toning  up  of  the  whole  sy  stem. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Hills  are  known 
everywhere— are  sold  everywhere.  Von 
cannot  be  your  best  self  in  business  or 
pleasure  without  them  if  beset  with  these 
easily  relieved  ills.  Keep  Parmelee's  al 
ways  convenient  for  use.  Do  not  wait 
unprepared  for  the  need  when  it  comes 
— provide  now.  Price  25c  per  box.  Sold 
everywhere.    Prepared    only    by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable  Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  7C  DAY 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE    ::    TORONTO 


DOES  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all  the  every-day 
luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new  watch,  bicycle,  or 
possibly   an   extra  fall  suit  ? 

We    are   anxious    to    appoint    a    capable    man    in    your   district    to    represent 
Farmer's   Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  ot  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  ol  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured   from  the  very  start. 


FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


\\f> 


PAGE  WIRE  FENCE 


TRADE 


MARK 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 


"The  Best  is  the 
Cheapest. 


tf 


WE  ARE  the  wire  fence  pioneers  of  Canada. 
We  put  wire  fence  on  the  market  and 
were  the  first  to  make  a  standardized 
high-grade  reliable  fence.  Since  that  time 
our  enormous  list  of  satisfied  customers,  greater 
probably  than  all  other  fence  companies  combined, 
has  been  built  up  by  honest  fence,  honest  wire,  hon- 
est weaving,  honest  galvanizing.  Page  galvanizing 
is  special  and  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

OUR  customers  see  Page  fence  give  15  and  20 
years  of  service.  They  willingly  pay  highest 
prices  to  get  Page  fence  because  they  have  seen 
"bargain  fences"  sag,  rust  and  break  long  before 
an  honest  fence  should. 

TO-DAY  we  say  buy  Page  fence  for  cash,  at 
factory  prices.  Fence  will  be  shipped  quickly, 
freight  paid,  to  your  nearest  station.  Order  from 
the  Page  warehouse  nearest  you,  at  Walkerville, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  or  St.  John,  N.B.  Page  fence 
is  easiest  to  get  and  has  a  greater  choice  of  styles, 
and  gives  better  service  than  any  other  fence  offered 
in  Canada  to-day. 

PAGE  Wire  Fence  uses  specially  made  steel  wire. 
This  is  no  empty  claim.  We  actually  use  it. 
This  wire  has  a  high  percentage  of  carbon  as 
compared  with  ordinary  hard-drawn  wire  and  is 
therefore  much  more  tough,  springy  and  strong. 
It  costs  more,  but  the  Page  fence  must  wear  best 
and  it  does.  Our  prices  for  cash  to-day  are  the  biggest 
value  you  have  ever  seen.  Only  experienced  fence  men  will 
appreciate  how  big.  Send  your  order  to-day.  These  low- 
est cash  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  They 
include  freight,  according  to  territory,  to  your  own  rail- 
road station.  We  keep  big  stocks  at  Toronto,  Montreal 
and    St.   John. 

PAGE  FENCE  IS  A  GUARANTEED  FENCE 

The  Page  Company  is  noted  for  Its  fair  dealing  and 
liberal  guarantees.  No  matter  what  your  experience  has 
been  in  buying  by  mail  you  can  trust  this  Company 
implicitly.  We  always  have  and  we  always  will  guarantee 
every  rod  of  Page  fence  to  be  satisfactory  and  exactly  as 
represented  or  we  will  take  back  the  goods,  refund  your 
money  and  in  addition  pay  you  for  your  time  and  trouble. 
That's  because  we're  absolutely  sure  of  Page  fence.  Every 
trouble  point  in  ordinary  fences  has  been  perfected  out  of 
the  Page — every  wire  is  the  same  length  as  the  wire  next 
it.  hence,  when  the  fence  is  stretched,  ail  wires  have  equal 
tension — there  is  no  bagging  or  sagging.  The  locks  abso- 
lutely do  not  injure  the  wires  in  the  least  and  are  a  most 
secure  fastening.  The  whole  fence  is  a  true,  taut  wall  of 
steel  protecting  your  crops  and  stock,  putting  big  money 
in  your  pocket  every  year. 

BUY  'AT  THESE  PRICES  NOW.  THEY  MAY 
ST  BE  RAISED  VERY  SOON. 

Wire  of  the  "Page"  quality  tends  to  advance.  Buy 
while  we  can  make  these  prices  on  this  present  contract. 
It  is  money  in  your  pocket.  Get  your  neighbors  to  join 
with  you  for  a  carload;  we  allow  one  cent  a  rod  off  these 
prices  for  carload  orders.  You  are  sure  of  our  fence — its 
strength,  Its  perfect  weave,  its  full-size  wire,  its  "high- 
carbon"  steel  material,  and  its  full  measurement.  Buy 
now,  direct  or  through  your  local  dealer  for  cash.  Don't 
delay. 

UpUr  FOR  OTHER  PAGE  FENCES  AND  GATES 
1  1\CC  AT  THESE  REMARKABLE  CASH  PRICES 
GET  THE  BIG  PAGE  CATALOGUE. 

The  Page  Catalogue  shows  all  kinds  of  our  perfect  roll 
fencing,  as  well  .is  lawn  fence  and  materials  for  building 
fences.  This  is  the  largest  choice  anywhere  in  the  Empire. 
Mostly  carried  in  stock  at  all  Page  warehouses.  Catalogue 
also  shows  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills,  wood  sawing 
machinery,  etc.  Send  us  a  post  card  at  our  nearest  branch 
to-day.     Get  the  Big  Page  Catalogue. 
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PAGE  HEAVY  FENCE 

No.  0  Page   Wire  Throughout  in  20,  30  and  40 
Rod   Rolls.  Freight  Paid. 


Spacing   of  Horizontals   in   Inches. 


10,  10,  10 

8, 9,  io,  io  : 

6%,  7,  8%,  9,  9   

5,  5%,  7,  7,  7%,  8   

5,  6%,  7%,  9,  10,  1(1   

6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6 

6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6 

4,  5,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9 

4,  5,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9 

6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6 

6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6 

4,  4,  5,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9 

4,  4,  5,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9 
3,  3,  3,  4,  5%,  7,  7,  7%,  8  . 
3,  3,3,4,5%,  7,  7,  7%,  8... 
3,  3,  3,  4,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9  .  . 
3,3,  3,  4,5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9... 
3,  3,3,  3,4,  5%,  7,  8%,  9,  9. 


PRICES 


•a  u 
C  a 


MEDIUM  WEIGHT  FENCE 

(Maritime  Province  prices  of  Medium  Weight,  also 
Special  Poultry  Fences,  Include  painting.) 
No.  9  Top  and  Bottom,  and  No.   12   High  Carbon 
Horizontals  between  ;  No.  12  Uprights  ;  No.  11  Locks 
8,  8,  10,  10   

6,  7,  7,  8,  8   

7,  7,  8,  10,  10   

6,  6,  7,   7,  8,  8    

3,  3,  4,  5,   5,  6    

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9  

3,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  6,  6  

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9 

3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9   

SPECIAL  POULTRY  FENCING 
No.   9    Top    and    Bottom.     Intermediates,    No.   13 
Uprights  8  inches  apart. 

Close  bars   

Close  bars 

STAPLES 
25-lb.  box,  freight  paid    

BRACE  WIRE 
25-lb.  rolls,  freight  paid   

STRETCHING  TOOLS 
Complete  labor-saving  outfit,  ft.,  pd 

PAGE   "RAILROAD"  GATES 
14-f  t.  opening  . . 
10-ft.  opening  . 
12-ft.  opening  . 
13-ft.    opening 


$0.16 
.18 
.21 
.23 
.23 
.26 
.28 
.26 
.29 
.29 
.31 
.29 
.31 
.31 
.33 
.33 
.31 
.36 


.18 
.20 
.20 
.22 
.23 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.30 


.42 

.47 

.75 

.70 

8.00 


Oct 


$0.18 
.20 
.23 
.25 
.25 
.28 
.30 
.28 

'.ki 

.33 
.31 

.33 


.33 


.19 
.21 
.21 
.24 
.25 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.32 


.44 
.49 

.80 

.75 

8.50 


Sew 


$0.19 

.21 
24 
26 
26 
29 
31 
29 

32 


.22 
.24 
.24 
.27 
.28 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.35 


.46 
.52 

.85 

.80 

9.00 


4.75 
4.00 
4.20 
4.45 


UAW  Td  f\T}J\Tm  Above  Cash  Prices  include  freight  to  your 
l\\J  VV  l\J  UKLrEilY  railway  station  on  lots  of  20-rod  rolls  of  fence 
or  over  or  shipments  of  200  lbs.  or  over.  All  this  fence  is  in  20,  30  or  40-rod 
rolls,  except  the  two  "poultry"  fences,  which  are  in  10-rod  rolls.  Make  up 
your  order,  including  fence,  staples,  brace  wire  and  gates.  If  you  wanted  your 
fence  painted  white  or  green,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  It  for  you  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  rod. 
Send  your  order  to  the  nearest  Page  warehouse.  You  get  the  fence  at  once  at  your 
railroad  station.  We  allow  your  dealer  lc  a  rod  profit,  If  you  prefer  to  order  through 
him.     Remit   the  money   by  express   or  postal   order  or  personal  check. 

PAGE   WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  LIMITED 

1146  King  Street  West,  TORONTO.       575  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  MONTREAL. 
97  Church  Street,  WALKERVILLE.  46  Dock  Street,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Address  the  warehouse  nearest  you  and  save  time.  Tear  out  this  advertisement,  put  a 
cross  on  the  items  you  want  to  order  from  and  enclose  It  with  your  letter  mentioning 
quantities,  with  your  money.  This  will  prevent  mistakes.  Better  order  to-day  and  now. 
This  advertisement  may  not  be  published  again. 


"PAGE  FENCES  WEAR  BEST" 


FARMERS     MAGAZINE 


Just  Make  This  Test 


SUPPOSE  you  select  a  rundown  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  hog  and  try  the  effect  of  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator.  It  will  not  cost  you  a 
cent  to  make  the  experiment,  because  we  have 
authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money 
instantly  if  it  fails.  If  it  puts  the  animal  on  its 
feet,  causes  it  to  put  on  flesh,  and  places  it  in 
prime  condition,  you  will  consider  the  money  well 
spent. 


Animal 
Regulator 


is  the  original  stock  regulator  of  America,  and 
for  42  years  has  been  recognized  as  the  most 
reliable  and  effectual  regulator  and  tonic  for  all 
domestic  animals.  It  is  composed  of  pure  medi- 
cinal roots,  herbs  and  barks,  so  blended  as  to  act 
gently  but  surely  upon  the  blood,  bowels,  liver 
and  digestive  organs,  ensuring  perfect  digestion 
and  causing  the  animal  to  draw  more  nourish- 
ment from  a  reduced  amount  of  feed. 

"Your   Money   Back    If   It   Falls." 

At  your  dealer's,  $3.50  per  25-lb.  pail;  also  in  packages  at 
25c,  50c.  and   $1.00. 

Send  10c.  to  cover  postage,  wrapping,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail 
you  Pratts  "Pointers  on  Cows,  Hogs  and  Sheep" — 172  pages — 
or  "Pointers  on  Horses" — 183  pages — botn  books  for  20c.  Use 
the  Coupon. 


PRATTS 

Preparations  for 

Horses,  Cows. 
Hogs  and  bheep 

Pratts   Healing 
Ointment    (for    Man 
or  Beast),  25c.-50c. 
Pratts  Worm 
Powder,    50c. 
Pratts  Veterinary 
Col  c  Cure, 
50c.-l.00 
Pratts    Liniment 
(For    Man  or 
Biast), 

2oc-50c-$1.00. 
Pratts   Distemper 
and  Pink  Eye  Cure, 
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Pratts    Animal 

Regulator,    25c.    to 

$3.50. 

Pratts   Dip   and 

Disinfeotant,    $1.50 

gal. 

Pratts  Healing 

Powder,    25c-50c. 

Pratts   Heave, 

Cough  and  Cold 

Cure,    50c-$1.00. 

Pratts    Fly    Chaser, 

C0c-$l-00. 
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Move  It  Where  You  Want  It 

Every  farmer  knows  the  advantage  of  a  good  portable 
Engine.     The    "National"    oil   and    Gas    Engines    have 
given    efficient    and    satisfactory    service   since    1889. 
The    illustration    herewith    shows    one    of    the    "National"    portable 
oil   Engines  made  from  3  to  35  H.H.P.     National   Engines  embody 

first    class    workmanship,    im- 
proved   designs,     unequalled    efficiency    and    are 
incomparably    simple    in    construction. 
The     success    of     the     "Nsiional"     Engines    has 
■  □     attained     through     the     policy     of 
alizing    and    giving    every    attention    to    the 
nufacture    of    this    better    .-lass    of    in 
■htsive    features    of    "N.i 
any    other    make    or    style    of    engine— the 
"National"    will    be    your    choice. 

An  illustrated  catalog  containing  full 
particulars  sen!  free  on  request. 
WRITE    TO-DAY. 

The    British     Manufacturers 
Association  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


803  McGill  Building 


Montreal 


The 

Christmas 

Gift  Problem 

? 


One  way  of  solving  the 
Christmas  gift  problem 
— and  it  has  become  a 
very  popular  way — is  to 
give  a  one  years'  sub- 
scription to  Farmer's 
Magazine  to  your 
friend. 

The  recipient  of  such  a 
useful  gift  receives  each 
month  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  the  thought- 
fulness  and  kindness  of 
the  donor. 

An  appropriate  Christ- 
mas card  expressing  the 
wishes  of  the  donor  will 
be  mailed  along  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, so  as  to  be  received 
before  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Send    MaeLeati  's    Magazine    for    one    year 


to 


Name 


Address 
Enclosed  is  $2  to  pay  for  same. 
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OUR  MARCHING  ORDERS 

Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  of  the  O.A.C.,  the  man 
who  knows  dairy  conditions  in  Canada  from 
the  ground  floor  up,  has  consented  to  write 
a  series  of  three  articles  on  Dairying.  His 
pen  has  been  at  work  for  this  issue,  and  his 
discussion  of  money  paid  the  farmers  is  right 
to  the  point. 

W.  J.  Tregillus,  of  Calgary,  the  President 
of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  whose 
farming  operations  are  equally  as  commend- 
able as  his  co-operative  efforts  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  farmer,  writes  in  the  January 
issue.  As  numbers  of  the  Western  farm 
leaders  are  attending  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Grange,  at  Toronto,  this  month, 
what  follows  will  be  most  interesting. 

Making  money  from  waste  place  on  the 
farm  has  been  hammered  home  by  the  fox 
industry  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Morley 
J.  Edwards,  in  this  issue,  begins  a  series  that 
goes  into  the  haunts  of  the  muskrat,  the 
skunk,  the  beaver,  etc.,  and  brings  out  their 
dollar   making   possibilities. 

Successes  in  Farms  and  Why.  In  this  ser- 
ies we  will  have  contributions  from  several 
writers  who  are  digging  into  the  reasons  un- 
derlying the  successes  that  some  farmers  have 
made  of  their  business.  These  will  form  more 
than  a  laudatory  sketch,  they  will  tell  things 
all  farmers  are  interested  in  hearing.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  farm  is  a  mighty 
interesting  place.  These  stories  are  picked  up 
all   over   Canada. 

Electrical  advantages  in  agriculture,  for 
the  ordinary  farmer  i«  another  theme  on 
which  one  of  the  best  contributors  of  Farm- 
er's Magazine  is  at  present  at  work. 

Fanning  Under  Glass,  More  Eggs  Than 
Apples,  Barnbuilding,  Soil  Regeneration, 
Machinery  Installation,  and  Fruit  Finances 
are  among  the  subjects  slated  for  the  New 
Year. 

The  Women 's  Institute  is  a  valuable  force 
in  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This 
issue  gives  some  idea  of  what  the  Interna- 
tional Women  are  doing.  Other  articles  are 
being  prepared  to  hold  every  farm  home  at 
the  "peak  load"  of  interest.  Our  Associate 
Editor  is  a  member  of  the  Lecture  Staff  of 
the  Ontario  Women's  Institute.  Iter  writings 
in  each   issue  are   attracting  attention. 

Do  you  like  a  good  story?  We  are  get- 
ting them.  Do  you  enjoy  a  high-class  Cana- 
dian farm  magazine,  that  proclaims  you  above 
the  ordinary  in  judgment  of  good  things?  If 
you  <\o,  we  have  your  marching  orders.  Just 
as  ours  tell  us,  to  go  forward  to  the  glorious 
opportunities. 

The  Compliments  of  the  Joyful  Season  arc 
yours.  No  better  wish  for  our  readers  can 
be  framed  than  that  your  best  interests  in 
1914  exceed  our  fondest  hopes.  To  those 
whose  kind  words  have  been  attached  to  their 
renewal  orders,  we  are  especially  indebted. 
These  are  our  marching  orders  to  high 
Endeavor. 


AGRICULTURAL  SPECIALS 

MOEE  MONEY  FOR  THE  FARMER Prof.  H.  H.  Dean 

A    bottle   of   milk   contains   more   real   food    than    the   producer 
gets  paid  for. 
THRESHERS  OF  WHEAT Helen  Guthrie 

A   young    Eastern    couple     go      to      raising    wheat    in    Western 
Canada   and   make  good. 
BUILDING  A   HYDRAULIC  RAM H.  Keith  Jenkins 

A  power  chance  for   the  farmer  with   a   small  flow  of  water. 
THE  PINE  GROVE  RED E.  B.  B.  Reesor 

The    big   apple   that   Manitoba    is    now    producing    after    many 
trials. 
MAKING  THE  OLD  HOUSE  OVER E.  M.  Chapman 

How  old  rooms  can   be  remade  and  redecorated  at  low  cost. 
MONEY-MAKING  FUR  ANIMALS Morley  J.   Edwards 

There  are  more  animals   than   foxes  that  are  money-makers. 
HOW  I  BUILT  MY  SILO W.  H.  Westney 

A  young  farmer  has  proven  its  advantage  by   real  tests. 
DECEMBER  ON  THE  FARM Grasmere 

Some   reminders   of   the  season's   work. 
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Our  Christmas  Gift  to  You 

Absolutely    Free 


Just  Send  Us  a  Postcard  Asking  for  Them 

We  send  you  free  of  all  charge  as  a  gift,  our  magnificent  fashion  plates,  High-Class  Samples  and  a 
simple  self-measuring  chart. 

This  is  done  to  get  you  acquainted  with  the  world's  largest  leading  tailoring  concern.  A  concern  that 
has  made  stupendous  strides  in  recent  years  because  of  the  Exceptional  Value  and  Reliability  of  their 
goods.  Examine  our  Samples,  note  the  high  quality  and  remember  that  this  material  comes  straight 
from  our  mills  to  you — the  wearer.  When  you  order  a  suit  from  the  Scotland  Woolen  Mills,  you  get  a 
suit  that  is  stylish  and  well  fitting — equal  to  anything  made  by  the  New  York  and  London  Tailors  — ■ 
a  superb  cosmopolitan  suit  made  from  all  wool  material. 

The  magnificent  fashion  plates  we  send  you  as  a  gift  are  full-sized  and  equal  to  those  seen  in  high-class 
up-to-date  tailoring  stores.  The  samples  of  material  are  in  all  the  latest  and  most  popular  shades,  and 
patterns  as  good  if  not  superior  as  samples  carried  by  commercial  travellers.  These,  together  with  our 
self-measuring  chart — the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  self-measuring  chart  ever  invented  are  sent  to 
you  absolutely  free. 


SUIT 
MADE  TO 

NO 

ORDER  Vmore 


J  Scotland-  Woolen  Milts  Unlimited. 


OVERCOAT 

MADE  TO 

ORDER 


To  become  one  of  the  army  of  Scotland  Woolen  Mill  Suit  wearers,  is  to  be  well  dressed,  stylishly  dressed 
— neatly  dressed  at  less  than  half  the  cost  you  have  usually  paid  for  not  better  suits.  By  our  self-measur- 
ing method  we  can  fit  you  equally  as  good  as  if  you  paid  us  a  visit  in  person. 

Get  our  Christmas  gift  to-day — send  us  a  post  card  for  the  beautiful  samples  and  handsome 
fashion  plates,  together  with  your  self-measuring  chart — all  free — all  worth  having  and  yours  for 
the  asking,  write  now. 


LIMITED. 


In  a  recent  advertisement  our  Suits  were  advertised  at  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material, 
but  our  suits  have  become  so  popular  and  so  well  knov  n  as  being  $15,  no  more,  no  less,  that  we  decided  to  let  the  price  stand  rather 
than  lose  the  good  will  of  our  customers.     We  will  continue  to  give  the  same  value — the  best  in  Canada. 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  C,  139  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Branches  Throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States 
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More  Money  for  the  Farmer 

Does  the  Farmer  Receive  a  Fair  Share  of  the  Price    Paid  by  the 

Consumer  of  Farm  Products? 


WE  PHALL  deal  with  this  question 
more  particularly  from  the  dairy  farm- 
er's viewpoint.  For  some  time  there 
has  been  a  well-defined  opinion  among 
dairy  farmers  that  they  were  not  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  consumer  for  milk  and  its  pro- 
duets,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  worked 
out  theoretically,  or  practically,  what 
are  the  relative  amounts  which  one  re- 
ceives and  what  one  pays,  or  what 
would  be  fair  for  both.  We  shall  assume 
that  all  persons  concerned  are  desirous 
of  doing  what  is  fair.  The  consumer 
does  not,  or  should  not,  expect  the  farm- 
er to  work  at  a  loss,  neither  does  the 
farmer  expect  the  consumer  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  necessary  food 
to  sustain  bodily  life.  If  it  were  a 
question  wholly  between  these  two,  mat- 
ters could  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  a 
short  time.  Between  the  producer  or 
farmer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
sumer on  the  other,  a  wide  chasm 
yawns  in  most  cases,  which  no  one  but 
the  "middleman"  and  the  carriers  seem 
able  to  bridge,  and  they  exact  rather 
high  pay  for  services  rendered.  Whether 
or  not  the  two  classes  most  intimately 
concerned  will  ever  be  able  to  build  the 
necessary  bridge,  and  maintain  it,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Co  operation  would 
seem  to  be  the  material  out  of  which  the 
bridge  can  best  be  built,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  structure  is  so  narrow,  or 
does  not  cover  the  gap,  or  requires  so 
many  repairs,  that  neither  party  seems 
to  have  much  faith  in  the  engineers  who 
planned  and  built  the  passageway.  The 
plan  of  the  structure  is  all  right,  but 
the  builders  and  managers,  in  many 
cases,  seem  to  have  been  improperly  in- 
structed as  to  their  duties,  or  lacked  the 
necessary7  experience  and  training  in  or- 
der to  build  the  bridge  and  make  it  pay. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  question  under 
the  following  heads: — Capital  invested, 
Labor  roquirerl.  Prices  received  and  paid. 

The  dairy  farmer  or  milk  producer 
lias  capital  invested  of  a  two-fold  nature 


By  PROF.  H.  H.  DEAN 


Prof.  H.  H.  Dean  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  has  consented 
to  write  a  series  on  Dairying  in 
Canada,  which  will  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  milk-pan,  cream  crock 
and  dash  churn,  and  follow  the 
progress  of  this  important  feature 
of  farming,  up  through  all  the  stages 
that  have  ended  in  the  present 
milk-powder  factories,  condenseries, 
cheese  factories,  creameries,  and  now 
the  cream  shipping  era.  The  story 
in  each  case  will  be  illustrated  and 
the  well-known  happy  style  of  the 
Professor  will  punctuate  every  para- 
graph of  the  articles.  This  contri- 
bution also  concerns  he  farmer  very 
intimately. — Editor. 


—what  may  be  called  "Fixed,"  in  his 
land,  buildings  and  fences;  "Circulat- 
ing," in  live  stock,  feed,  seed,  imple- 
ments, etc.  The  fixed  capital  should 
earn  at  least  six  per  cent,  interest,  and 


The   work   is   done   by   the  farmer   and   his 

family,   w  ho  ;i  i  e    qoI    paid   at  so 

much   per   hour. 


the  circulating,  owing  to  risks  and  rapid 
deterioration,  ten  per  cent,  annually. 

Parenthetically,  we  may  say  that  in 
order  to  know  whether  or  not  farming 
operations  are  profitable  the  keeping  of 
books  is  necessary.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence all  that  is  necessary  is  a  cash  ac- 
count and  an  inventory  account.  These 
may  be  kept  in  a  book  costing  30  to  40 
cents,  which  will  last  a  farmer  ten  years 
or  more.  Nearly  all  the  systems  of  book- 
keeping recommended  to  farmers  are 
much  too  complicated  and  require  too 
much  time  for  the  busy  man  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer  may  not  be  able  to 
get  things  down  so  fine  as  the  manufac- 
turer or  merchant,  but  he  can  with 
these  two  accounts  know  approximately 
how  he  stands  financially  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  I  find  the  31st  of  March, 
when  stocks  of  feed  are  usually  low,  a 
good  time  to  close  the  books  for  the  year 
and  take  stock  or  make  an  inventory  ac- 
count. The  new  year  then  begins  April 
1st. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  capital 
invested  in  100  acres  of  land  used  for 
dairy  farming,  there  will  be  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  fixed  capital,  which  should 
bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  or  a  total  of 
$300  to  $600  annually. 

The  circulating  capital  may  vary  from 
$500  to  $1,000  in  implements,  seed  and 
feed,  $300  to  $600  in  horses,  $400  to 
$2,000  in  cows,  $200  to  $1,000  in  young 
stock.  This  circulating  capital  at  10  per 
cent,  will  need  to  earn  from  $140  to 
$460  annually,  making  a  total  of  $440 
to  $1,060  interest  charges  annually,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  value  of 
the  land,  buildings,  fences,  live-stock, 
and  implements.  This  seems  like  a 
heavy  charge,  yet  it  is  one  which  should 
be  met  by  the  farm  if  it  is  to  prove  a 
paying  investment.  And  why  should 
not  a  farm  prove  to  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment as  well  as  investments  in  other 
lines. 
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Labor  Cost 

This  is  the  most  difficult  to  arrive  at 
satisfactorily,  because  in  many  cases  a 
fixed  rate  is  not  paid — the  work  is  done 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  who  are 
not  paid  at  so  much  per  hour,  day, 
month  or  year,  as  is  customary  in  other 
lines.  If  the  farmer  himself  were  asked 
what  his  services  are  worth  he  would  be 
puzzled  for  an  answer.  He  is  not  ac- 
customed to  reckon  his  labor  by  any  of 
the  commonly  accepted  standards  in  the 
labor  market.  It  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  work 
done  by   the   wife,   or  by  the  boys   and 


COMPARATIVE      PRICES      RECEIVED     BY     PRODUCER    AND    PAID    BY    CONSUMER. 

Farmer     Consumer 
Receives.        Pays. 
Ten    average    cows'    milk    made    into    cheese — about   4. 000   lbs.     Cheese 

at    10c  per   lb < $400  

The  consumer   pays   from   15   to  20c   per  pound  for   cheese    $(500  to  $800 

Ten    eows    produce   ISO   lbs.    butter   each,    or   1,800  lbs.,  at  25c $4.j0  

The  consumer   pays   for  1.800  lbs.,   at   306   per  lb $540 

The    average    milk    producer    will    receive    for  10    cows'    milk    possibly 

3c  per  <jt.   on   IC.000  (its.   = $4S0  

The   milk  consumer  will   pay  for  10  cows'   milk,  possibly  Sc  per  qt.  on 

10.000  qts $1,280 

The     producer    with     10.000    lbs.    eows    at    4c  per  qt.  =   $1.(100  

The    consumer    will    pay    possibly    9c    per   qt.  for   this    milk    $3,000 

Border    condenser    prices    for    6    mos.,    (Jet.,    1913.   to   March,   1914,   aver- 

ige  $1.57   per  100  lbs.   milk   =   $1.57  

100   lbs.    milk    plus   1(3   lbs.   cane  sugar   will   make    about    48     half     pint 

tins   of  condensed    milk,   for  which   the   consumer  pays  15c  per  tin. 
The   cost    of   the    raw    material    in    the    tins    =    $1.57    +    G4   =    $2.21. 

Consumer   pays    $7.20 


The  stave  silo  is  ex- 
pensive. It  is  neither 
vermin-proof  nor  fire- 
proof, and  is  liable  to 
shrink  and  collapse 
when  empty. 


on  dairy  farms  of  100-acre  size  through- 
out Canada.  The  higher  figure  includes 
wages  paid  one  or  more  hired  men. 

Summing  up,  we  have  the  following 
fixed  annual  charges  against  the  100- 
acre  dairy  farm: 

Interest  on  fixed  capital.  .$300  to  $  600 
Interest      on      circulating 

capital    140  to       460 

Labor 200  to     1,000 


girls,  who  may  be  goinj;  to  school  and 
work  only  part  time  on  the  farm.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate of   the   labor   cost   on    a    100-acre 


dairy  farm,  which  we  shall  place  at  $200 
to  $1,000  annually.  We  realize  that  this 
is  a  wide  range,  but  probably  not  more 
so  than  is  the  actual  value  of  labor  put 


$640  to  $2,060 

Before  a  farm  can  be  said  to  pay  it 
must  meet  these  annual  charges  in  some 
form.  Whether  or  not  the  "living"  of 
the  farmer  should  be  credited  against 
interest  is  an  open  question.  My  own 
view  is  that  this  may  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  labor  charge,  and  that  if  this 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  farm  an  equal 
sum  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  labor 
cost.  To  simplify  matters  the  farmer's 
living  has  not  been  considered  in  the 
foregoing  estimate. 

Suppose  it  is  an  ordinary  100-acre 
farm  in  a  cheese  factory  section,  where 
the  ten  cows  average  about  4,000  lbs. 
milk  per  cow,  which  is  rather  above 
average.  The  cash  returns  will  be  about 
$1  per  100  lbs.  milk — sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  As  we  have  shown,  the 
lowest  fixed  charge  on  such  a  farm  is 
about  $640.  There  is,  therefore,  a  deficit 
of  $240  to  be  made  up  from  sidelines, 
such  as  hogs,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  before 
the  farm  can  pay  any  profit.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  a  farm  ever  pays  interest 
and  labor  changes,  to  say  nothing  of 
profit. 

In  case  of  a  farm  selling  cream  to  a 
creamery  we  should  have,  on  an  or- 
dinary farm,  for  sale  150  lbs.  fat  per 
oow,  or  1,500  lbs.  from  ten  cows,  which 
at  25c  per  pound  fat  is  $.575.  We  have 
in  this  case  a  deficit  of  $265  to  be  made 
up  of  returns  from  skim  milk  feeding  to 
hogs,  calves  and  poultry,  and  other  side 
lines,  before  the  farm  can  be  said  to 
pay. 

Take  the  farmer  who  sells  milk  for 
town  and  city  trade,  or  to  the  condenser 
factorv.  He  may  average  $1.40  per  100 
lbs.  If  the  cows  each  produce  4.000  lbs. 
milk  annually  he  will  receive  $560,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  but  $S0  to  bring  the  re- 
turns up  to  the  "profit"  and  "loss" 
line.  Instead  of  keeping  cows  which 
produce  but  4.000  lbs.  milk  each  an- 
nually, if  the  annual  production  were 
raised  to  10.000  lbs.  per  cow  the  returns 
would  be  $1,400,  which  would  leave  a 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


Wherein  The  Apostle   Differed 

A  New  Life  is  Entering  Into  the  Rural  Schools 

By  JUSTUS    MILLER 


First   prize    plot    in    Durham    School    Fair. 


"WHEN  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child;  now  that  I  am  become  a  man  I 
have  put  away  childish  things."  So 
said  Paul.  Even  were  he  not  a  farmer 
I  suspect  he  was  right.  But  if  he  had 
been  working  in  an  Ontario  county  for 
His  Majesty  the  King  via  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  he  would  not 
have  put  away  childish  things — perhaps. 

After  all,  this  little  old  life  seems  to 
move  in  circles.  It  is  a  race  around  a 
long  track.  When  we  have  sprinted  past 
the  homestretch  post  we  find  "begin- 
ning" painted  on  the  other  side.  And 
consider  intelligence!  The  mind  of  a 
child  expands  to  maturity,  wanders 
awhile  amid  thought  and  theory  and  be- 
comes the  mind  of  a  child  again.  It 
untangles  knotty  problems  along  the 
way  but  the  master  knot  remains  un- 
raveled. The  greatest  mystery  of  all  is 
the  human  mind  itself. 

Wherefore  the  mind  is  hardest  of  all 
to  train.  But  it  must  be  trained  if  we 
are  to  have  wise  men  and  a  great  nation. 
And  to  educate  the  mind  of  a  child  we 
must  think  of  childish  things;  we  must 
try  to  view  the  child's  lessons  from  his 
view-point.  Only  when  he  is  interested 
in  them  and  likes  them  will  he  do  his 
best.  So  the  representative  has  a  mighty 
problem  before  him.  He  must  teach 
things  agricultural  to  the  children  of 
rural  communities.  He  must  seek  out 
ways  to  turn  the  drift  of  Jerry  and  Tom 
and  Will  from  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 
For  we  need  them  to-day  upon  the  old 
homesteads  more  than  ever  before — and 
they  need  the  old  homesteads. 

He  must  seek  out  various  ways  but 
the  public  school  is  the  most  important 
one.  It  is  the  recognized  place  of  in- 
struction and   he  has  a  chance  to  reach 


Editor's  Note. — This  story  of  the 
progress  of  a  movement  which  is 
creating  considerable  stir  in  the 
rural  school  districts  of  our  province 
should  be  read  by  every  person  who 
has  any  interest  whatever  in  the 
education  of  the  young  Canadian 
yeomanry.  The  writer,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  helping 
to  further  the  study  of  agriculture 
in  rural  schools,  tells  in  a  most  en- 
tertaining style,  how  it  has  worked 
out  in  several  cases,  sometimes  un- 
der rather   unfavorable   conditions. 


them  more  readily  there.  But  you  must 
not  think  the  little  old  red  school  comes 
to  meet  the  representative,  half-way  in 


the  scheme.  Not  every  teacher  nor 
every  school  trustee  is  alive  yet  to  the 
possibilities  of  agricultural  education. 
Some  haven't  grown  to  look  for 
efficiency  in  education.  They  don't  rea- 
lize that  a  boy  may  go  to  a  school  and  be 
taught  for  years  and  be  turned  away 
practically  uneducated.  And  that  has 
been  the  situation  in  Ontario.  Our  rural 
public  schools  have  been  teaching  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  applied  upon  our 
farms. 

A  Voice  from  the  East 

"Well  your  fair  is  a  success  all  right. 
It 's  the  best  thing  we  've  had  yet  in  the 
school  line.  I  guess  there  won't  be  any 
difficulty  next  year." 

I  looked  into  the  broad  smile  of  the 
speaker  and  I  looked  over  the  thousand 
people  assembled  at  a  rural  fair  in 
Ontario.  But  I  didn't  think  of  either. 
I  remembered  a  certain  day  in  July 
when  the  man  who  was  speaking  had  told 
me  his  opinion  of  school  work,  and  of 
the  government  and  of  myself — largely 
myself. 

"This  scheme  is  all  nonsense,"  he  had 
said  then.  "Year  before  last  a  woman 
came  here  from  normal  who  seemed  to 
think  she  was  teaching  a  kindergarten. 
She  had  all  the  kids  cutting  little  Indians 
out  of  paper,  and  such  foolishness.  My 
little  girl  has  some  of  the  bears  and  In- 
dians saved  up  yet.  Then  last  year  we 
had  a  change.  This  time  it  was  bugs. 
The  kids  did  nothing  but  catch  bugs, 
judging  by  what  they  told  me.  My  boy 
has  a  box  full  in  the  house  now.  And 
here  you  come  along.  This  time  it's  a 
fair.  You've  got  bugs  on  the  brain  too, 
along  with  a  dozen  other  things.  Then 
you  calmly  propose  that  we  pay  the 
prize  list,  and     the     Government's  just 


Rose  Convey,  winner  of  first    prize   for   flock   of  chickens. 
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The   corn    the   pig  ate,  grown    by   Jean    Walker,    Norham,   winner   of 

most    satisfactory  progress. 


jolil   medal   for 


lowered  our  grant  28%  and  has  taken 
all  our  privileges  away  as  trustees,  at 
that.  What  do  you  think  we  are  any- 
way?" 

Well,  I  had  my  idea  of  what  he  was, 
but  diplomacy  forbade  me  to  state  that. 
I  went  away  wondering  just  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  rural 
school  fair  work.  And  the  thousand  at 
our  fair  was  the  answer.  So  I  shook 
the  hand  of  my  erstwhile  critic  and  was 
glad.  A  seed  had  fallen  on  not  too 
fertile  soil  and  had  returned  manyfold. 
A  principle  had  been  vindicated. 

Now  the  name  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  principle.  The  rural  school  fair 
is  only  a  means  to  agricultural  education. 
It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  end.  But  it  is 
very  important  none-the-less.  It  has 
been  established  to  create  a  school-room 
interest  in  agriculture,  to  afford  a  means 
of  practical  demonstration  among  pupils, 
to  teach  the  difference  in  the  yields  of 
varieties  and  to  introduce  fine  seed  and 
stock  into  rural  communities.  An  am- 
bitious programme  is  it  not? 

Like  every  new  thing  it  has  met  with 
opposition  among  the  ones  it  has  been 
designed  to  benefit.  Many  farmers  are 
opposed  to  changes  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. Some  hold  that  the  three  R's 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
pupils.  Then  the  unsettled  nature  of  the 
system  has  made  bad  friends.  One  year 
a  teacher  will  work  towards  one  end  and 
the  next  a  new  one  will  go  off  on  another 
tack.  One  man  comes  with  one  solution 
of  the  rural  problem  while  a  second  has 
another,  and  they  all  have  something  to 
say  about  the  school. 

The  Plan  of  Campaign 

The  plan  carried  out  most  widely  is 
to  have  the  children  do  as  much  of  the 
work  as  possible.  It  teaches  them  re- 
liance and  initiative.  Eight  or  ten 
schools  are  grouped  in  a  district  and  a 
committee  of  three  is  elected  by  the 
pupils   to   ha^  e   of  the   work   in 

each  school.  The  pupil  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  is  declared  mem- 
ber of  the  rural  school  fair  board,  which 
thus  is  composed  of  one  pupil  from  each 
school.     Those  meet  and     elect     officers 


from  among  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  have  charge  of  arrangements 
for  the  fair.  , 

In  the  spring  the  representative  takes 
seeds  and  eggs  to  the  schools.  The 
teacher  chooses  five  pupils,  each  of  whom 
are  given  a  dozen  eggs.  The  others  have 
a  choice  of  any  one  of  six  or  seven  crops, 
in  our  ease,  barley,  oats,  mangels,  pota- 
toes, sweet  corn,  dent  corn  and  sweet 
peas.  They  grow  these  through  the  sea- 
son and  in  the  fall  bring  the  results  to  a 
central  school  or  other  convenient  gath- 
ering place  and  set  up  a  fair.  Prizes 
are  awarded  for  best  exhibits  as  at  an 
ordinary  fall  fair. 

Each  pupil  is  urged  to  keep  a  record 
of  his  work  from  week  to  week.  This 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  regular  set  of 
books,  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
too  young  to  understand  bookkeeping, 
but  the  representatives  have  that  end  in 
view.  After  a  record  of  all  the  opera- 
tions has  been  kept  for  a  while  it  will  be 
easy  to  teach  the  youngsters  to  calculate 
profit  and  loss. 

Prizes  are  given  for  the  best  essays 
in  almost  every  ease.  The  youngei 
pupils  simply  hand  in  their  records,  but 
the  older  ones  write  more  or  less  lengthy 
compositions  upon  any  one  of  several 
crops.  Some  of  the  diaries  of  younger 
pupils  have  been  very  exact,  while  a  few 
essays  from  some  schools  were  almost 
worthy  of  publication. 

Besides  the  crop  classes  the  prize  list 
includes  nature  study  classes,  such  a? 
weed,  insect,  .wild  flowers,  weed  seed,  and 
work  of  insect  and  fungus  disease  collec- 
tions- Apple  collections  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  apples  suited  to  the  different 
districts  are  awarded  prizes  also,  as  are 
manual  training  and  baking  and  sewing 
classes.  In  short,  it  is  made  to  include 
those  things  that  the  child  comes  mostly 
in  contact  with  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  will  assist  in  his  or  her  life  work. 

Green  Life  Outside — New  Life  Within 

In  the  spring  we  commenced  our  work 
early.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  schools 
to  explain  the  work.  At  first  the  chil- 
dren  took   the   visit   rather     doubtfully. 


We  might  be  a  book-agent  or  an  in- 
spector. 

"Who  had  the  best  crop  of  barley  last 
year,"  was  asked. 

"I  think  dad  had,"  replied  one  boy. 
' '  We  threshed  thirty-four  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  it  weighed  49  pounds  to  the 
bushel." 

"I  bet  we  had  a  better  crop  in  our 
hack  field  than  that,"  returned  another 
boy.  "I  saw  Bob's  father's  crop  and 
ours  was  better 'n  his." 

Altogether  there  were  five  that  had 
the  best  crop  of  barley.  The  same  with 
oats  and  mangels  and  all  the  other  crops. 
Each  one  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  or 
her  particular  breed  of  chickens  or  of 
cattle.  I  found  that  I  had  most  inter- 
esting talkers  and  listeners.  They  had 
found  themselves.  They  were  talking  in 
terms  they  understood-  I  venture  some 
of  them  said  more  that  day  than  they 
ever  had  before  during  school  hours. 
And  it  was  the  same  in  every  school.  It 
was  not  hard  to  see  that  the  pupils,  at 
least,  would  undertake  the  work  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Who  Put  the  Color  on  the  Rose? 

After  the  seeds  and  eggs1  had  been 
distributed  the  kiddies  really  started  to 
work.  The  plan  usually  employed  is  to 
give  no  instructions  at  all.  Each  pupil 
is  left  to  his  or  her  own  initiative  to 
secure  such  information  as  is  required. 
But  that  seemed  rather  like  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Anything  they 
learned  in  this  manner  would  be  frag- 
mentary and  after  all  the  fair  work  alone 
can  teach  very  little  more  than  they  al- 
ready know.  It  may  give  some  exercise 
in  actual  cultural  operations  but  the 
ordinary  child  has  enough  of  that  to  keep 
him  healthy  anyway. 

So  in  our  particular  case  we  decided 


Teacher  of  Norham  School,  winner  of  best 
school   exhibit. 
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to  teach  a  systematic  course  of  lessons. 
These  were  very  elementary  and  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  younger  pupils 
could  understand  them  while  the  older 
ones  might  be  interested  too.  It  was  a 
difficult  problem  particularly  as  the 
teachers  had  no  time  set  apart  in  the 
class-room  period  for  agricultural  in- 
struction. It  hardly  reflects  to  the  credit 
of  the  educational  department  that  such 
a  curriculum  is  enforced  in  rural  public 
schools.  No  doubt  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  graded  lessons  will  be  taught 
in  regular  periods  just  as  are  arithmetic 
and  geography. 

These  particular  lessons  were  written 
in  words  of  rarely  more  than  two  sylla- 
bles and  in  story  form.  They  taught  the 
formation  of  soils,  the  growth  of  and 
functions  of  the  roots,  stems,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  of  plants;  the 
methods  by  which  plants  obtain  food 
and  the  nature  of  the  food;  and  the  im- 
portance of  water  and  heat  in  the  soil. 
It  was  given  in  as  simple  language  as 
possible  and  the  teacher  taught  it,  usual- 
ly on  Friday  afternoons-  The  lessons 
were  divided  in  three  sections.  The  first 
contained  the  story,  the  second,  points 
to  be  brought  out  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  third  some  practical  elass  work.  The 
programme  was  carried  out  pretty  thor- 
oughly in  seven  of  our  eight  schools. 
The  teachers  in  every  case  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  and  did  all 
they  could  to  aid  it. 

The  Boys  Like    Farming 

Just  before  mid-summer  examinations 
the  pupils  of  each  school  were  given  a 
written  examination  in  the  agricultural 
work.  It  was  of  a  broad  nature  and  cov- 
ered practically  all  the  work  undertaken. 
Only  fifty-one  pupils  of  the  higher  grades 
tried  and  of  these  nine  made  over  75%. 
Twenty  made  over  60%  and  twenty-two 
over  40%.  Not  one  failed.  It  just  goes 
to  show  that  the  farmer's  boy  and  girl 
will  study  farming  gladly  if  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

This  examination  proved  the  neces- 
sity of  the  course  in  the  public  school 
most  convincingly.  Of  the  fifty-one  who 
tried  thirty-three  were  girls  while  eigh- 
teen were  boys.  But  in  the  primary  clas- 
ses there  were  as  many  boys  as  girls.  It 
means  that  the  boys  are  leaving  the  pub- 
lic school  before  they  get  their  entrance 
examination  even.  They  must  undertake 
the  hard  life  struggle  while  they  are  only 
boys.  So  if  they  are  ever  to  be  reached 
with  education  it  must  be  right  in  the 
public  school.  It  must  be  right  now  too, 
and  it  will  pay  Ontario  both  in  dollars 
and  citizens-  Her  young  men  have  been 
pulling  up  stakes  for  other  camp-fires 
too  often  in  late  years. 

In  the  Lion's  Den 

As  prizes  were  given  for  the  best  care 
of  plots  a  visit  was  necessary  in  the 
growing  season.  Then  it  was  that  tales 
of  woe  were  heard.  All  kinds  of  acci- 
dents had  happened,  and  in  many  cases 
the  crops  had  been  replaced. 

"I  haven't  got  a  single  chicken,"  said 
one  little  girl.  "I  put  the  eggs  in  a  sod 
nest,  like  you  said,  and  the  other 
chickens  got  in  and  broke  some.  Then  I 
put  what  were  left  in  a  straw  nest  and 
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Practical   co-operation.      Potatoes    grown  by  brother  and  sister,  Warkworth. 


the  dog  ate  them  all  up.  I  planted  the 
corn  you  sent  me  after  that  and  the 
old  pig  got  in  and  ate  it  half  up.  But 
I've  watered  it  every  night  and  I'll  win 
out  yet." 

So  she  did  too.  And  she  won  the  gold 
medal  given  for  the  most  satisfactory 
progress  as  well.  We  don 't  have  to 
teach  pluck  to  our  young  farmers.  That 
has  been  inherited  from  our  ancestors 
who  cleared  the  soil.  Some  say  that  it 
is  dying  out.  Well  they've  only  to  live 
with  the  farmer  on  his  own  land  awhile 
to  disprove  that  idea. 

Some  of  the  visits  were  unpleasant-  A 
few  of  the  farmers  seemed  to  have  laid 
awake  at  night  trying  to  present  a  good 
case  against  the  work.  After  getting 
this  semi-daily  harangue  I  used  to  feel 
like  tying  my  horse  below  the  gulley  and 
crawling  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  of 
the  next  farm  to  inspect  the  plot  una- 
wares. 

On  the  other  hand  I  more  often  met 
with  hearty  approval.  "It's  the  best 
thing  we've  ever  had  yet,"  said  one  man. 
"My  son  has  asked  me  the  variety  of 
every  apple  in  my  orchard  and  he  has 
gathered  over  fifty  kinds  of  weeds  right 
on  this  farm.  I  couldn  't  have  believed 
it  if  I  hadn't  seen  them." 

"John's  read  all  the  bulletins  you 
sent  him  about  poultry,"  said  another. 
"He  is  building  a  model  poultry  house 
now  to  show  at  the  fair.  He's  read  the 
other  books  you  sent  him,  too,  about 
"Stories  in  Agriculture."  You  fellows 
are  doing  nil  right  down  here." 

At  these  places  the  talk  drifted  into 
other  channels.  The  merits  of  silos  and 
of  herd-testing  were  discussed.  The 
formation  of  co-operative  societies  were 
explained.  In  a  dozen  ways  an  opening 
was  made  for  future  work  right  on  fho 
farm.  It  is  another  benefit  of  the  school 
work. 

Each  of  the  schools  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute a  small  sum  to  be  used  as  prize 
money.     Six  of  them  complied- 

"Sure  we'll  pay,"  said  one  trustee. 
"It's  the  best  thing  in  school-work 
we've  had.  I've  had  to  answer  a  hun- 
dred questions  that  my  kids  have  never 
asked  before.  The  teacher  tells  me  that 
they  talk  about  nothing  else  but  the  fair 


at  recess,  and  young  Tom  has  got  me 
beaten  naming  weeds.  You  bet  we'll 
come  across." 

The  Can't-be  Learned  Type 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  another  chap. 
"You  people  have  carried  this  tomfool 
nonsense  on  long  enough.  What  good  is 
it  goin'  to  do  my  kids  to  grow  a  ten  by 
ten  plot  of  grain.  I  reckon  they  get 
enough  of  that  anyway.  And  you  can't 
teach  farmin'  in  schools  anyhow.  They 
got  to  learn  that  right  at  home  on  the 
farm.  No  use  talkin'  to  me  any  longer 
about  it.  You -can't  get  no  money  from 
us." 

And  he  was  right.  I  couldn't-  I 
looked  around  the  farm  and  wondered 
how  he  made  a  living.  I  had  seen  his 
wife,  a  poor,  work-worn  woman,  faded 
and  old.  He  lived  his  narrow  little  life 
between  stump  fences.  It  had  been  good 
enough  for  him  and  he  wished  not  for 
improvement.  It  is  always  the  way.  Go 
to  the  progressive  man  with  a  real  home, 
with  a  fine  improved  farm,  and  with 
first-class  stock,  and  he  will  receive  you 
with  open  arms.  He  has  much  to  learn 
and  he  will  place  learning  in  the  way  of 
his  children.  But  the  bad-weed,  ragged- 
fence  farmer  has  nothing  to  learn — his 
narrow  life  is  broad  enough  for  his 
vision. 

The  fair  itself  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  work,  but  it  shows  up  well.  The  day 
before,  the  school  fair  board  worked  long 
and  faithfully.  The  old  fair  building 
at  Warkworth,  the  central  point  in  Percy 
Township,  shone  when  they  were  done. 
So  on  the  big  day  it  looked  very  well. 
Soon  the  exhibits  came  in,  and  they  cer- 
tainly came — hundreds  of  them.  By  noon 
everything  was  placed.  The  building, 
two  stories  high,  was  filled  and  the  at- 
tendance registered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  thousand.  Even  the  doubters  were 
converted.  It  had  proved  itself  the  first 
season. 

But  the  fair  is  only  the  flag-waving 
after  the  victory.  The  work  of  the 
pupils,  the  interest  in  farming,  the  new 
life  in  the  little  old  red  school-house  are 
the  things  really  worth  while.  It  will 
not  be    long    before     ambitious     young 
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representatives  will  develop  it  to  propor- 
tions we  hardly  dream  of  now. 

The  New    Life 

"Who  has  the  cow  that  gives  the  most 
milk?"      I  asked  one  school. 

"Our  old  roan  has  the  whole  bunch 
licked,"  said  one  young  boy. 

"Huh!  She's  only  a  grade,"  replied 
a  red-haired  hopeful,  minus  two  teeth. 
"Our  pure  bred  Holstein  can  knock  the 
spots  offen  her." 

"Please  sir,  I'll  bet  our  new  Ayrshire 
has  fbem  all  stopped,"  a  little  fellow 
piped  up. 

"How  many  have  weighed  the  milk  to 
find  out  just  what  they  give?"    I  asked 

But  none  of  them  had  for  a  whole  sea- 
son. They  thought  they  knew  the  best 
ones,  that  was  all. 

What  a  chance  for  herd  testing  work! 
Get  those  youngsters  interested,  give 
them  competition  for  a  stimulus  and  re- 
sults are  bound     to     follow.     They  will 


\\;i!  eh  those  cattle  like  laying  hens.  If 
Bob  Campbell's  cow  can  beat  Charlie 
Reynold's  you  may  be  sure  Bob  will 
force  her  all  he  can,  and  he  won't  drive 
her  through  the  creek  as  if  he  thought 
wet  feet  would  likely  give  her  a  sore 
throat  when  lie  waters  her. 

The  same  applies  to  seed-testing  and 
to  crop  growing-  In  fact  the  school  may 
he  made  the  centre  of  the  district.  Then 
the  parents  will  take  an  interest  in  it. 
They  will  feel  it  is  vitally  connected  with 
the  home  life.  In  many  townships  no 
teacher  remembers  a  parent  ever  visiting 
the  school  to  see  what  was  taught,  or 
how.  They  just  took  the  teaching  like 
the  weather — perhaps  good,  perhaps  bad, 
but  inevitable. 

Then,  too,  the  representative  would 
have  a  chance  to  follow  up  work  right 
on  the  home  farm.  Farmers'  clubs  might 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  pupils.  I 
have  talked  to  some  farmers  of  this. 
They  seemed  doubtful  because  it  was  a 


new  thing.  When  sifted  to  the  bottom 
their  advice  simply  was,  "Get  something 
started  and  let's  see  how  it  works  out." 
Best  of  all,  when  the  days  of  the 
travelling  teacher  have  come  something 
better  than  fine  farms  will  result.  These 
are  good  but  fine  citizens  are  better. 
When  Jack  knows  and  loves  his  job  so 
well  on  the  old  farms  of  Ontario  that 
he  doesn't  want  to  leave,  and  when  he 
can  make  too  much  money  to  pay  him 
to  leave  we  shall  have  a  rural  problem 
no  longer.  Educate  that  wonderful 
thought  producing  plant  in  his  head  in 
terms  of  the  farm  and  you  will  have 
taken  a  mighty  step  in  solving  many  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  age.  It  is 
coming  too.  It  has  started  in  fact.  Just 
look  at  the  big  farms  in  Canada  that 
are  manned  with  big  progressive  young 
farmers,  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  district 
representative  is  helping  out,  but  he  is 
only  a  guide  post-  The  real  man  is  on 
the  job. 


Representation  Without  Taxation 

Some  Political  Reflections  Suggested  by  the  Recent 

Interprovincial  Conference 

By  FRANCIS   A.  CARMAN 


"THE  WHEEL  has  come  full  circle." 
Our  fathers  spent  three-quarters  of  a 
century  in  building  up  popular  control 
of  the  crown.  Their  sons  are  now  lab- 
oring to  tear  down  the  edifice  which 
their  fathers  builded.  Parliaments  and 
Legislatures  are  to  be  left  in  the  full 
glory  of  their  gold  lace  and  indemnities. 
That  is,  of  course,  quite  true.  But  pow- 
ers and  principalities  are  mightily  en- 
gaged to  undermine  that  public  interest 
in  the  cost  of  government  which  makes 
popular  control  a  reality.  "No  taxa- 
tion without  representation"  was  the 
watchford  of  the  fathers.  The  watch- 
word of  the  sons  is  "Representation 
without   taxation." 

This  bit  of  philosophizing  is  inspired 
by  the  recent  Interprovincial  Confer- 
ence at  Ottawa.  The  Premiers  from  the 
nine  provinces  differ  upon  many  things. 
But  they  could  all  agree  to  play  Oliver 
Twist  with  the  Dominion  treasury.  For 
weeks  before  they  arrived  it  was  report- 
ed on  the  housetops  what  they  were  go- 
ing to  do.  They  were  all  agreed  in  ad- 
vance that  they  wanted  more  money. 
No  conference  was  necessary  to  reach 
that  decision.  The  decision  was  reach- 
ed before  the  conference  ever  met.  All 
that  it  accomplished  was  to  find  a  for- 
mula which  would  provide  a  garb  to 
cover  the   nakedness  of  the  'raid.' 

The  appetite  of  the  provinces  for  fed- 
eral money  has  been  insatiable  from  the 
outset.  Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on 
the  British  North  American  Act  when 
the  demands  for  "better  terms"  began. 


The  recent  conference  of  Provin- 
eia]  Premiers  at  Ottawa  has  shown 
markedly  indeed,  the  human  side  of 
governments.  The  suggestion  that 
one  of  the  members  in  the  federal 
family,  might  be  able  to  enlarge 
upon  the  legacy  of  the  North 
America  Act,  immediately  makes 
petitioners  of  all  the  others.  The 
writer,  a  talented  newspaper  man  at 
the  Capital,  has  been  studying  the 
aftermath  of  events  and  his  views 
are  herewith  presented  for  com- 
mendation or  condemnation  as  the 
case  may  be. — Editor. 


Each  new  settlement  was  declared  to  be 
"final  and  unalterable;"  but  these 
words  were  written  in  swift-flowing 
water.  They  were  given  the  solmen 
force  of  law;  but  they  were  enacted 
only  to  be  ignored.  Nova  Scotia  was 
the  first  to  get  "better  terms."  New 
Brunswick  thought  the  example  worthy 
of  imitation.  Then  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  came  in  turn  and  some  of  them 
came  more  than  once.  At  length  the 
whole  basis  was  recast  in  1907;  since 
then  Manitoba  has  been  given  special 
consideration ;  and  now  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  demand  for  a  new  revision. 
The  result  has  been  almost  the  doubl- 
ing of  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  pro- 
vinces by  the  Dominion.  The  total  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  four  original  provinces 


in  1867  were  $2,795,448;  and  when 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  had  come  in,  the  sum 
was  $3,357,494.  The  aggregate  amount 
being  paid  in  the  current  year — which 
includes  of  course  two  new  provinces  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  is  $11,008,- 
402.  The  subsidies  to  each  province,  as 
compared  with  that  received  on  the  en- 
try of  the  province  into  confederation, 
is  shown  in  this  table: 
Province.  At  Entry.     1913-14. 

Ontario $1,196,872     $  2,396,378 

Quebec    959,252         1,969,630 

Nova    Scotia    ...      324,685  636,666 

New    Brunswick.      314,637  637,976 

Prince       Edward 

Island    280,841  381,931 

Manitoba    67,204         1,450,757 

Saskatchewan     .  .   1,124,125         1,551,820 

Alberta    1,124,125         1,260,105 

British    Columbia      214,000  723,135 


Total    $5,605,744    $11,008,402 

The  largeness  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec 
subsidies  is  explained  by  their  large 
population — the  main  part  of  the  grant 
to  each  province  being  a  payment  of 
eighty  cents  per  capita  of  its  inhabi- 
tants at  the  last  census.  The  original 
compact  of  confederation  fixed  the 
population  of  1861 — with  later  years  for 
a  few  provinces — as  the  basis  of  comput- 
ing this  subsidy;  but  in  1907  it  was 
made  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis 
of  each  new  census.  The  prairie  pro- 
vinces owe  their  large  subsidies  to  the 
fact  that  the  Dominion  still  holds  their 
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public  lands.  The  immense  increase  in 
the  subsidy  to  Manitoba  is  explained  by 
this  deprivation  being  recognized  only 
about  two  years  ago. 

Taking  the  original  four  provinces  as 
a  unit,  the  increase  in  the  subsidies  has 
been  a  trifle  over  100  per  cent.  For  the 
seven  older  the  percentage  of  increase 
has  been  about  140  per  cent.  In  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  together  the  in- 
crease has  been  only  about  25  per  cent.; 
but  that  is  to  be  expected  from  their 
recent  origin. 

Thus,  throwing  all  the  provinces  into 
the  melting-pot  together — which  is  the 
most  favorable  showing  that  can  be 
made — the  grants  made  by  the  Dominion 
to  the  provinces  are  to-day  nearly 
double  what  they  aggregated  on  the 
basis  at  which  the  different  provinces 
entered  confederation.  And  now  all  the 
provincial  governments  —  unselfishly 
throwing  aside  their  differing  party 
politics — have  united  in  an  enthusiastic 
request  for  more. 

The  formula  of  this  new  demand — 
which  was  the  only  thing  which  seems 
to  have  given  the  Interprovincial  Con- 
ference any  concern — is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. It  asks,  over  and  above  what 
is  now  received,  an  additional  subsidy 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  customs  re- 
venue of  the  Dominion;  and  it  adds 
thoughtfully  that  this  shall  also  be  an 
addition  to  any  special  grant  which  any 
province  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  the 
future.  The  provinces  are  now  getting 
a  trifle  over  $11,000,000;  and  they  are 
modestly  asking  for  $13;000,000  more. 
Moreover,  that  formula  is  so  framed 
that,  as  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
Dominion  shall  grow  in  future,  so  will 
grow,  as  naturally  "the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring,"  the  subsidies  to 
the   provinces. 

This  formula,  therefore,  ensures  to 
the  provincial  treasuries  a  steadily  in- 
creasing revenue  which  comes  without 
the  cost  of  any  trouble  over  "ways  and 
means."  Now  undoubtedly  an  abund- 
ant and  easily  obtained  revenue  is  a 
pleasant  thing  for  a  provincial  taxpay- 
er as  well  as  for  a  provincial  treasurer. 
Paying  taxes  is  not  one  of  the  pleasures 
we  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forego.  If, 
then,  we  could  get  this  new  revenue 
without  paying  too  much  for  it,  we 
might  well  throw  up  our  hats  and  give 
three  cheers  and  a  "tiger"  for  our  re- 
sourceful provincial  Premiers.  Of 
course,  we  would  pay  the  taxes  in  an- 
other form  at  any  rate;  but  that  might 
not  dampen  the  cheer  seriously  if  it 
was  in  a  way  which  we  did  not  feel. 

Just  here,  however,  we  are  recalled 
by  a  thought  of  our  fathers  who  built 
up  this  edifice  of  popular  control  of  pub- 
lic expenditure.  What  were  they  about? 
Were  they  building  up  a  system  which 
was  all  representation  and  no  taxation? 
Were  they  fisrhtins;  for  privileges  alone; 
or  had  they  in  mind  certain  responsibili- 
ties? And  will  these  privileges  alone 
give  us  good  public  service,  unless  we 
have  responsibilities  to  back  them  up? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not 
far  to  seek.  We  have  a  savin?  in  regard 
to  ordinary  private  affairs:  "Easv  come, 
easy  go."    It  is  a  saying  which  is  quite 


as  true  of  public  as  of  private  business. 
The  present  Premier  of  the  Dominion  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there 
was — during  the  Liberal  regime,  of 
course — a  waste  of  $10,000,000  annually 
in  the  Federal  public  service.  A  large 
part  of  the  explanation  unquestionably 
is  that  old  saying,  "Easy  come,  easy 
go,"  is  responsible  for  much  corruption 
as  well  as  much  waste.  In  the  long  run 
the  public  officials  will  not  be  more  care- 
ful than  the  public;  and  the  public  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  concerned  over 
the  expenditure  of  money,  which  it  does 
not  know  it  is  paying. 

Our  provinces  are  to-day  better  gov- 
erned than  the  Dominion.  The  tax- 
payers know  they  are  paying  provincial 
taxes,  and,  therefore,  they  watch  how 
they  are  spent.  In  the  Dominion  we 
raise  an  enormous  revenue;  but  we  do 
not  feel  it.  Therefore,  we  do  not  much 
care  what  becomes  of  it. 

If  the  plan  now  set  afoot  by  the  pro- 
vincial Premiers  should  go  into  force, 
our  provinces  would  sink  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Dominion;  only  their  condi- 
tion would  probably  be  worse.  If  there  is 
a  Dominion  surplus  or  a  Dominion  waste, 
there  is  the  Federal  Parliament  to  pro- 
vide the  remedy.  If  the  provincial  sub- 
sidies were  to  be  doubled  and  still  go  on 
increasing,  the  Legislatures  would  have 
no  remedy  but  to  wipe  out  one  provincial 
tax  after  another.  With  every  tax 
would  go  part  of  the  responsibility  and 
part  of  the  interest  of  the  voters  of  the 
province.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  situation  might  easily  arise  where  a 
province  would  be  obtaining  all  its  re- 
venue from  the  Dominion ;  or,  a  less  ex- 
treme case,  from  the  Dominion  and  its 
Crown  lands.  A  blessed  thing  for  the 
taxpayer.  Truly!  But  also  a  rare  hunt- 
ing ground  for  the  party  grafter! 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth.  One  needs  to  be- 
ware of  politicians,  even  bearing  gifts. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  a  hard 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  of 
party  organizations  is  done  by  men  who 
are  looking  for  rewards  from  the  public 
chest.  It  is  also  a  commonplace  of  mod- 
ern politics — but  need  I  say  modern — 
that  the  party  in  power  has  an  enormous 
power  in  the  gifts  which  it  mav  give. 
How  much  more  freely  could  that  power 
be  exerted,  if  the  partv  managers  did 
not  have  to  ask  the  voters  for  the  monev 
with  which  to  bribe  them.  It  would  be 
a  stupid  set  of  politicians  which  could 
not  secure  a  long  lease  of  power  under 
these  conditions.  It  would  probably  not 
be  too  stupid  to  line  its  own  pockets  well, 
however. 

Verily,  our  fathers  builded  well.  But 
they  did  not  build  a  one-sided  structure. 
Popular  control  of  public  monios  is  a 
great  principle;  and  it  is  a  principle 
that  is  sound  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  principle..  The 
people  can  be  trusted  to  spend  their  own 
monev  well;  but  they  can  be  as  careless 
as  the  most  corrupt  tvrant  of  the  monev 
of  others,  or  of  money  which  they  think 
others  have  contributed.  Provincial 
treasuries     filled     by    Dominion    monies 


will  not  be  conducive  to  the  good  man- 
agement of  provincial  affairs.  In  the 
end,  of  course,  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vinces will  pay  the  bill. 


Less  Hay  to  Horses 

In  many  cases  if  farmers  would  feed 
one-third  less  hay  to  idle  horses  in  the 
winter  months  they  would  come  out  in 
the  spring  in  better  condition,  and  we 
would  have  fewer  cases  of  heaves  in  the 
country  than  we  have  at  present. 

In  fact  no  horse  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  even  a  day  without  exercise, 
if  the  health  of  the  animal  is  valued  by 
the  owner,  and  it  is  just  because  those 
two  most  important  adjuncts  to  health, 
"careful  feeding  and  regular  exercise," 
are  not  properly  attended  to  that  we 
have  so  much  sickness  among  farm 
horses,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 

No  horse  requires  more  than  one  full 
feed  of  hay  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
When  farm  horses  are  working  every 
day  they  are  subject  to  just  this  condi- 
tion, because  they  have  not  time  either 
at  their  morning  or  noon  meal  to  eat 
too  much  hay,  but  in  winter  they  often 
stand  all  day  with  hay  before  them  all 
the  time. 

A  horse  to  be  in  perfect  health  should 
have  the  stomach  emptied  of  the  pre- 
vious meal  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
he  is  given  another.  If  such  is  not  the 
case,  digestion  will  not  take  place  in  a 
perfect  manner,  and  disease  will  likely 
result,  says  H.  G.  Reed,  V.S.,  before  On- 
tario Farmers'  Institute.  There  is  a  re- 
markable sympathy  between  the  stomach 
and  the  lungs,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  same  nerve  trunk  supplies  nerve 
force  to  both  organs.  When  the  stom- 
ach is  deranged  from  improper  feeding 
the  lungs  are  liable  to  become  sympathe- 
tically affected,  and  heaves  often  re- 
sult. 


The  Savage  Englishmen  of  the 
Desert 

Always  the  intelligent  traveller  finds 
surprises  awaiting  him — and  passes 
them  on  to  the  stay-at-homes  for  whom 
he  writes,  says  the  Outlook.  Here  comes 
Mr.  E.  B.  Soanes,  in  "To  Mesopotamia 
and  Kurdistan  in  Disguise,"  telling  us 
that  the  Kurds,  whom  most  of  us  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dark  race  like  the  Turks, 
are  blonds  like  the  English.  "Many  and 
many  a  man  have  I  seen  among  them 
who  might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of 
a  Norseman.  Yellow  flowing  hair,  a  long 
drooping  mustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair 
skin — one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs, 
if  physiognomy  be  a  criterion,  .  .  . 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Kurd  are  one 
and  the  same  stock." 

These  wild,  fierce  Englishmen  of  the 
desert  have  certain  artistic  tastes,  how- 
ever, that  are  not  always  possessed  by 
their  insular  brethren.  Mr.  Soanes  de- 
scribes a  visit  to  the  encampment  of  a 
nomad  chief  in  which,  under  a  great 
goat-hair  canopy,  were  "glorious  car- 
pets," such  as  \'i-\v  English  homes  pos- 
sess and  still  fewer  Englishmen  could  de- 
sign or  make. 


The  Land  Value  in  a  Farm 

A    Farmer    Orator   Claims   That    the    Old    Wife    is  Worth    at 

Least  $280  a  Year 


The  question  which  is  now  being  agi- 
tated in  Ontario  under  the  name  of  Tax 
Reform  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  formed  a  chief  issue  in  the  Oregon 
Campaign  of  last  year,  and  which  shared 
public  attention  in  that  State  with  the 
National  Topics  of  the  Wilson- Taft- 
Roosevelt-contest.  The  discussion  cen- 
tred on  the  merits  of  a  proposal  measure 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  ballot-paper 
by  virtue  of  the  referendum  provision 
of  the  State  constitution,  and  provided 
for  the  abolition  of  all  taxation  on  im- 
provements ,and  the  obtaining  of  the  re- 
quired public  revenue  by  the  taxation  of 
land  values  exclusively  —  franchises, 
water  powers,  and  railway  rights-of-way 
being  included  in  this  term. 

The  City  of  Portland,  which  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Oregon  was  naturally  the  storm  centre 
of  the  discussion,  and  not  a  little  enter- 
tainment was  provided  all  through  the 
season  for  those  who  had  a  taste  for 
open-air  oratory.  It  was  evidently  a 
branch  of  the  Demosthenian  art  which 
was  much  to  the  liking  of  "the  man  in 
the  street" — to  say  nothing  of  the  wo- 
man, for  the  rostrum  was  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd.  This  rostrum  was 
approximately  enough,  a  wagon  of  the 
"democrat"  variety,  conveniently  fitted 
with  seats  for  the  speakers  who  were 
awaiting  their  turns.  Open  air  speaking 
is  an  accepted  fashion  in  the  West;  and 
the  attention  given  a  speaker,  if  he  is 
himself  polite,  is  as  respectful  as  any 
hall  audience  could  display. 

The  Tax  Reform  advocates  were,  of 
course,  varied  in  point  of  ability  and 
popularity,  but  the  man  I  was  myself 
fondest  of  listening  to,  was  H.  D.  Wag- 
non,  who  was  something  of  a  giant  in 
physical  proportions,  and  emphasized  his 
bigness  by  wearing  a  black  felt  hat  with 
a  gigantic  brim.  This  head-piece,  how- 
ever, he  invariably  removed  when  he 
addressed  the  people,  displaying  a  pale 
but  handsome  face,  lit  up  with  dark  pa- 
thetic eyes  surmounted  by  a  noble  brow. 
The  slow  tones  of  a  deep  voice,  conveying 
in  some  myst:c  way  a  science  of  his 
profound  sincerity  and  kindness  of 
heart,  were  his  real  strength,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  his  speaking  seemed  to 
be  heightened  by  his  homely  vernacular 
and  innocent  grammatical  lapses.  For 
Wagnon  was  not  a  college-bred  man,  he 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on 
the  farm.  With  the  advantages  of  train- 
ing he  would  certainly  have  taken  a  high 
place  in  public  life." 

I  often  recall  a  passage  from  one  of  his 
speeches,  which  I  consider  as  good  a  piece 
of  popular  oratory  as  I  have  ever  heard. 
I  know  it  must  lose  a  good  deal  in  my 
attempted    transcription     from  memory. 


By   J.  W.  BENGOUGH 


Editor  's  Note. — This  sketch  from 
the  pen  of  a  well-known  Canadian 
writer,  lecturer  and  cartoonist,  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  reader.  The 
measuring  of  land  for  taxation  pur- 
poses by  the  tape-line  instead  of  the 
dollar  bill  has  been  felt  by  many 
farmers,  particularly  the  Western 
homesteader,  to  be  an  injustice,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  "farmer  ora- 
tor," expressed  in  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  author,  put  the  case 
very  clearly  before  us. 


and  of  course  the  personality  of  the  man 
counted  for  as  much  as  his  words. 

Some    Democrat   Oratory 

"Friends,"  said  he,  impressively,  and 
yet  with  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his  eyes, 
"They  tell  us  that  this  measure  will  soak 
the  poor  farmer.  I  was  born  on  a  farm 
and  worked  on  a  farm  most  of  my  life, 
and  I  kin  assure  you  that  if  I  believed 
that  it  was  goin'  to  hurt  the  farmer  I 
wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  it.  But 
I  believe  it  will  benefit  the  farmer  and 
ever'  other  workin'  man.  It  won't  hurt 
the  farmer  that  farms  the  farm,  but, 
friends,  it  will  hurt  the  farmer  that 
farms  the  farmer,  that 's  the  poor  farmer 
it  will  soak,  and  they  know  it." 

"When  we  talk  about  puttin'  all  the 
taxes  on  land-value,  the  farmer  gits  the 
idea  that  as  they  have  the  most  land  they 
will  have  to  bear  the  biggest  load  of 
taxes.  But,  friends,  the's  two  ways  of 
measurin'  land — one  is  with  a  tape-line 
and  the  other  with  a  dollar  bill.  And 
this  tax  we  are  proposin'  has  to  do  with 
the  dollar  bill  measurement.  It's  not 
land  but  land  value  that  counts.  That 
little  farm  of  Mr.  Perkins'  up  there  on 
Washington  Street  is  on  'y  about  half  an 
acre  in  size  but  it  has  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  value  ever'  year.     He  can  sell  it 


The  rostrum   was  a  wagon  of  the 
"democrat"    variety. 


any  time  for  more'n  a  million.  He's  one 
of  the  chaps  that  will  pay  the  piper  if 
this  law  is  passed.  The  real  farmer 
won't  pay  anything,  because  he  ain't  got 
any  land-value  to  tax.  Now,  listen 
friends,  fer  I'm  agoin'  to  prove  what  I 
say — the  farmer  don't  own  any  land- 
value. 

Farms  Have  No    Land    Value 

"Here's  a  farm,  let  us  suppose,  of  one 
hundred  acres,  and  its  worth,  say  $7,000. 
Let  us  say  it  is  a  good  farm,  and  the 
farmer  gits  out  of  it  $2,500  worth  of 
stuff  a  year,  countin'  everything  he  kin 
raise  to  sell.  Now  I'm  agoin'  to  account 
for  the  hull  of  that  $2,500  and  show  you 
that  not  a  cent  of  it  is  land-value. 

"In  the  first  place,  ever'  man  that  is 
in  business  has  got  to  have  interest  on 
his  capital,  and  this  farm  and  its  outfit 
of  buildin's  and  stock  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $7,000.  We  got  to  allow  7 
per  cent,  interest  on  that  (though  8  is 
the  reg'lar  rate)  which  is  $490.  Then, 
again,  ever'  business  man  writes  off  ten 
per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
buildings,  live  stock  and  so  on ;  so  we  got 
to  put  aside  $500  fer  this — that  is  $990 
altogether,  and  it  leaves  $1,510  of  a  bal- 
ance. But  don't  you  imagine  the  farmer 
puts  this  in  his  pocket  as  clear  profit. 
He  has  got  to  have  at  least  one  hired 
man,  and  pay  him  $30  a  month  for 
wages,  and  board  him,  which  is  worth  $3 
a  week,  and  that  makes  $510.  Then  the 
farmer  himself  ought  to  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  hired  man,  and  that's  $510 
more;  then  mebby  he  has  a  growin'  boy 
who  works  about  half  his  time  on  the 
farm — we  got  to  allow  him  time  for  goin ' 
to  school  and  playin'.  Well,  ain't  that 
boy  worth  $5  a  month  and  his  board?  I 
guess  he  is,  and  that  would  be  $210  more. 
Well,  how  much  does  this  bill  for  wages 
amount  to? — $1,230.  Do  you  think  the 
wages  too  high?  But  the's  another  we 
ain't  counted  yet — the  old  lady  with 
wrinkled  face  and  hands  that  is  hard 
and  roughened,  the  wife  and  mother  that 
is  up  early  ever'  mornin'  and  workin' 
around  busy  all  day,  cookin'  and  washin' 
and  doin'  chores  in  the  house,  and  if  the 
cow  strays  into  the  garden  she  takes  the 
friendly  dog  and  drives  her  out.  and  after 
the  others  is  all  in  bed  she  sets  darnin' 
the  socks  and  mendin'  the  clothes, 
sendin'  out  a  blessin'  from  her  kind 
heart  with  ever'  stitch  she  takes.  Ain't 
her  work  worth  somethin'?  We've  on'ly 
got  $280  left  out  of  the  balance.  But 
she'll  take  what  is  left — she's  used  to 
doin'  that.  It's  accordin'  where  nature 
to  put  everybody  else  before  herself  any 
way.  So  let  us  say  we  give  her  the  $280 
a  year— that's  about  $5  a  week  for  doin' 
(Continued  on  page  56.) 
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A   Farm   Review  of   Reviews 

Some  Interesting   Sketches   from    Current   Farm   Journals  Con 

densed  for  Busy  Farm  Readers 


Fattening  and  Killing  Poultry 

Much    Money  Can  be  Made  on  the  Canadian 
Farms  in  This  Department 

IN  ORDER  to  secure  the  highest  class 
and  best-paying  markets,  dressed  poul- 
try of  all  kinds,  including  broilers, 
roasters,  fowls  and  capons,  should  be 
made  to  appear  as  attractive  and  as  in- 
viting as  possible,  whether  it  is  to  be 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer  or  to  whole- 
sale markets,  or  is  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  commission  merchant,  says 
H.  W.  Rickey,  in  the  Country  Gentleman. 
The  methods  of  preparing  dressed  poul- 
try should  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  character  and  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket for  which  it  is  intended.  For  indi- 
vidual customers  some  little  touch  of  in- 
dividuality or  originality  may  go  far  to- 
ward securing  and  holding  their  trade 
and  good  will.  For  wholesale  markets, 
including  hotels,  restaurants  and  stores, 
the  preparation  need  not  be  so  elaborate, 
but  care  should  be  given  to  the  dressing 
and  packing. 

In  order  to  have  suitable  poultry  to 
prepare  for  market  one  must  begin  with 
the  selection  of  the  breeding  stock.  The 
females  should  be  between  one  and  two 
years  old,  large,  strong  and  vigorous, 
properly  mated  to  a  male  of  good  size 
not  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  old  and 
showing  the  greatest  vitality.  Only 
birds  that  are  bright,  active  and  well  de- 
veloped should  be  used.  Stock  of  this 
character  will,  as  a  general  rule,  produce 
eggs  from  which,  if  correctly  incubated, 
will  come  good,  strong  chicks.  These 
chickens,  to  be  most  profitable  to  the 
grower,must  be  fed  for  maximum  growth 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  poultryman  to  feed 
foods  that  are  rich  in  bone-building  and 
muscle-forming  materials  —  foods  that 
contain  considerable  protein  and  ash.  The 
former  is  found  in  abundance  in  many 
grains  and  grasses,  but  that  found  in 
animal  products,  such  as  meat  and  mi'ic. 
seems  to  be  more  readily  available.  Ash 
is  obtained  in  quantities  by  the  use  of 
bone  meal  in  the  feed. 

If  the  chickens  are  to  be  dressed  and 
sold  when  from  ten  to  fourteen  weeks  old 
it  is  better  to  grow  them  in  small  yards 
or  on  limited  grass  range.  If  they  are 
to  be  grown  to  roaster  size  a  large  range 
is  advisable.  About  three  weeks  before 
the  birds  are  to  be  killed  and  sold  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  range  and 
fattened  in  confinement.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experience  and  by  repeated  ex- 
periments that  this  is  necessary  if  best 
results  are  to  be  secured. 

Though  the  word  "fatten"  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  when  referring  to  this 


The  selection  of  interesting  ar- 
ticles from  current  farm  publica- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  gist  of  their 
matter  in  these  reviews,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  busy  farmer,  who  thus 
gets  the  cream  of  this  literature 
without  having  to  handle  a  whole 
can  of  low-content  mental  skim  milk. 
Photos  describing  interesting  occur- 
rences and  humorous  situations  will 
often  accompany  these.  This  fea- 
ture will  improve  as  it  is  found  of 
service   to  our  readers. — Editor. 


operation,  it  is  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive. It  is  the  object  of  this  part  of 
the  preparation  not  only  to  put  fat  on 
the  birds,  but  also  to  grow  as  much  good 
solid  flesh  upon  them  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  birds  may  be  confined 
either  in  crates  or  in  pens  and  fed  with 
specially  prepared  foods.  This  is  known 
as  crate-fattening  or  pen-fattening,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  used.  In  the  for- 
mer case  crates  of  any  desired  length  are 
used,  usually  being  made  of  laths  and 
about  twenty-four  inches  deep,  divided 
into  compartments,  each  designed  to 
hold  from  six  to  eight  birds,  with  a  feed 
trough  attached  to  the  outside  and  rail- 
ing the   entire  length. 

There  is  a  question  whether,  under  or- 
dinary conditions  as  they  exist  among 
farmers'  and  poultrymen  to-day,  it  is  not 
more  economical  to  tend,  feed  and  water 
a  large  number  of  birds  in  one  pen  than 
to  care  for  the  same  number  of  birds  in 
crates  divided  into  small  compartments 
holding  only  a  few  in  each.  More  ac- 
curate data  are  needed  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  writer  has  with  success  and 
convenience  to  himself,  while  raising 
poultry  and  conducting  a  retail  busi- 
ness, used  crates  in  connection  with  the 
pens.  These  crates  were  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  birds  that  were 
about  ready  to  be  marketed.  When  they 
reached  that  condition  they  were  taken 


A  Scotch   cow   th.it   gets   along   with   a   wooden 

leg.     Cow    was    hurt   last    spring   and 

owner    did    not    care    to    lose    her. 


from  the  pen  and  placed  in  the  crates; 
the  finest  developed  ones  were  put  in  cer- 
tain compartments  to  be  sold  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  orders,  and  those 
not  quite  up  to  the  highest  standard  were 
fed  to  the  limit  and  sold  as  soon  as  the 
others  were  disposed  of.  By  adopting 
this  method  advantage  was  taken  of  us- 
ing the  easier  way  of  caring  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  stock  and  of  always  having  at 
hand  the  best  of  it  to  fill  orders. 

Chickens  that  have  reached  the  stage 
of  development  at  which  they  are  in  con- 
dition to  be  killed  and  dressed  for  mar- 
ket are  called  "ripe."  There  should 
never  be  a  delay  in  marketing  such 
birds,  especially  if  they  are  crate-fat- 
tened. They  have  reached  that  point  in 
their  growth  where  if  heavy  feeding  is 
continued  they  will  stop  putting  on  flesh 
and  fat  and  will  gradually  lose  in  weight. 
To  know  this  ripe  condition,  one  must 
watch  the  birds  closely  and  must  note 
their  development  from  time  to  time  as 
to  weight  and  as  to  growth  of  flesh  on 
the  breast  and  other  parts.  If  a  bird 
when  handled  feels  heavy,  as  if  it  were  a 
solid  mass  of  substance,  and  its  body  is 
well  filled  out  with  flesh  nearly  or  com- 
pletely covering  the  breast  bone,  it 
should  be  marketed  at  once. 

The  Best  Method  of    Killing 

For  at  least  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  chickens  are  to  be  kill- 
ed, all  food  should  be  withheld.  Water 
may  be  supplied  up  to  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  time  of  killing,  as  it  helps 
to  cleanse  the  intestines.  There  are  sev- 
eral methods  of  killing,  but  the  one  in 
general  use  is  the  one  in  which  the  brain 
is  pierced  and  the  carotid  arteries  sev- 
ered by  a  knife  blade  run  through  thein. 

The  bird  is  hung  up  by  a  cord  attached 
to  the  legs.  A  long-bladed  knife  is  held 
in  the  operator's  right  hand  and  the 
head  is  held  firmly  in  the  other  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  the  point  of  the  knife  should 
accidentally  be  pushed  through  the  top 
of  the  skull  the  hand  will  not  be  injured. 
This  point  is  worthy  of  note,  for  if  this 
warning  is  disregarded  the  operation, 
whin  lirst  performed  by  one  of  nervous 
temperament,  may  result  in  painful  if 
not  serious  injury.  The  mouth  is  held 
open  by  means  of  the  second  finger  of 
the  left  hand  placed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  mandibles.  With  the  thumb 
on  the  blade  of  the  knife  acting  as  a 
•jiude,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  run  into 
I  he  mouth  and  pushed  through  the  base 
of  the  skull  into  the  brain,  which  is  lo- 
cated well  back.  A  quick  turn  of  the 
knife  is  made.  Then  the  blade  is  with- 
drawn and  set  farther  back  in  the  mouth 
and  with  a  firm,  steady  stroke  it  is  drawn 
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across  the  head  immediately  back  of  the 
skull,  severing  the  arteries  which  enter 
the  brain  at  that  point.  The  bird  is  then 
ready  to  be  plucked. 

Several  other  good  methods  are  often 
used,  but  none  of  them  is  as  popular  as 
the  one  just  described.  One  that  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  is  the  severing  with  a 
knife  of  the  two  vertebrae  near  the  head. 
This  is  done  with  the  bird  hanging  as 
before,  the  operator  grasping  the  head  in 
one  hand  and  forcing  the  point  of  the 
blade  directly  through  the  neck  in  front 
of  and  close  to  the  neck  bone,  with  the 
edge  of  the  blade  toward  the  throat. 
Then  immediately  afterward  the  knife 
is  turned  and  the  blade  is  drawn  through 
the  bone  at  the  juncture  of  two  verte- 
brae, thereby  completely  severing  the 
spinal  cord. 

Another  way  of  killing  is  for  the  op- 
erator to  grasp  the  legs  of  the  bird  with 
one  hand,  then,  holding  the  head  in  the 
other  hand  and  with  the  thumb  held  im- 
mediately back  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  the  first  and  second  fingers  under  the 
beak,  to  bend  the  head  backward  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  vertebral  column, 
and  at  the  same  time  pull  downward 
strongly,  but  steadily,  until  the  bones 
are  severed.  The  bird  will  bleed  intern- 
ally and  the  blood  will  settle  at  the 
place  where  the  neck  is  broken. 

For  wholesale  markets  or  where  the 
birds  are  to  be  shipped  undrawn  the  first 
method  described  is  by  far  the  best,  as 
the  head  is  clean  and  free  from  blood 
clots  and  sears.  Those  using  the  second 
method  make  the  assertion  that  the  bird 
is  killed  instantly  and  suffers  less  or 
does  not  suffer  at  all;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  head  with  the  ragged  wound 
appear  to  advantage.  However,  if  the 
birds  are  to  be  marketed  drawn  and 
trimmed  there  is  no  objection  whatever 
to  its  use. 


Cattle  Feeders    Cautious 

A  , View  of   Market  Conditions  in  the   United 
States 

CATTLE  feeders  of  America  never  ap- 
proached the  winter  feeding  season  with 
so  many  puzzling  factors  surrounding 
the  course  of  prices,  says  the  Orange- 
Judd  Farmer.  Corn,  cottonseed  products, 
hay  and  other  feedstuffs  are  much  higher 
than  last  year.  Also  are  the  extraordin- 
ary cost  of  feeding  stock  and  the  possi- 
bility that  consumers  may  restrict  con- 
sumption of  meat  at  lofty  levels.  Besides, 
there  is  another  factor  with  which  feed- 
ers have  heretofore  not  been  confronted, 
namely,  free  trade  in  meats  and  meat 
animals. 

In  view  of  the  unsuccessful  fight  made 
by  the  cattle  raisers'  association  of  Tex- 
as and  other  organizations  of  beef  pro- 
ducers against  the  removal  of  duties  on 
cattle  and  meats,  the  almost  unbounded 
enthusiasm  of  most  cattle  feeders  is  most 
surprising.  Usually  a  drouth  as  severe 
as  that  of  the  past  summer  is  followed 
by  a  diminished  demand  for  feeding 
stock,  or  at  least  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  thin  animals.  All  precedents  were 
upset  this  season,  however,  the  record- 
breaking  supplies  of  thin  animals  from 


the  drouth  areas  of  the  south-west  hav- 
ing been  absorbed  at  Kansas  City  at  the 
highest  prices  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  were  taken 
out  of  Kansas  City  by  the  thousands  the 
last  few  months  at  between  $7  and  $8.60 
per  100  pounds,  or  fully  $1  per  100 
pounds  over  last  year.  The  shipments 
from  Kansas  City,  the  country's  largest 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  market,  the 
past  three  months  aggregated  420,000 
head,  or  66,000  more  than  the  stocker 
and  feeder  shipments  a  year  ago,  when 
the  country  had  the  heaviest  corn  crop 
in  its  history.  Omaha  has  sent  out  ap- 
proximately 195,000  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  the  last  three  months,  or  only 
15,000  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Chicago's  shipments 
have  increased. 

Going  to  Cotton  Seed 
Of  course,  a  large  number  of  the  cattle 
sent  to  the  country  by  Chicago,  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  were  purchased  for 
wintering,  not  feeding  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  proportion  of  feeders  in  the 
shipments  was  nearly  as  large  as  last 
year.  Kansas  and  Missouri  have  taken 
less  than  last  year,  but  Iowa  and  Illinois 
and  the  other  corn  belt  states,  with  fair 
corn  crops,  have  received  much  more. 
Besides  the  increased  stocker  and  feeder 
business  at  the  leading  markets,  there 
has  been  a  heavier  invisible  movement  of 
cattle  into  the  feed  lots  of  cottonseed  oil 
mills  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Also, 
there  will  be  increased  feeding  of  cattle 
in  Colorado,  which  has  a  liberal  beet 
crop.  And»the  eastern  states  have  been 
receiving  comparatively  large  numbers 
of  stockers  and  feeders  recently  from 
Canada,  many  going  through  Buffalo 
markets. 

More  Extensive  Feeding 
Whether  the  aggregate  supply  of  cattle 
to  be  finished  for  market  this  winter  in 
this  country  will  be  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  I  cannot  say  definitely.  All  indica- 
tions, however,  point  to  much  more  ex- 
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tensive  feeding  operations  than  most 
farmers  and  feeders  are  counting  upon. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  fed 
cattle  have  been  selling  under  the  prices 
of  a  year  ago,  while  feeders  and  stockers 
have  been  higher.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  enthusiasm  over  the  prospective 
profitableness  of  cattle  in  1914.  That  fat 
cattle  are  not  higher  now  than  last  year 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  supplies 
a  year  ago  reflected  the  decreased  feed- 
ing following  the  drouth  of  1911,  while 
recent  offerings  were  comparatively 
larger  as  a  result  of  the  abundant  feed 
harvests  of  1912.  The  highest  prices 
paid  for  corn-fed  steers  so  far  this  year 
at  the  various  markets  are  as  follows: 
Chicago,  $9.50;  Kansas  City,  $9.55,  and 
Omaha,  $9.35.  In  1912,  when  corn-fed 
cattle  supplies  fell  off  on  account  of  the 
decreased  output  of  corn  the  preceding 
12  months,  the  top  sale  of  corn-fed 
steers  in  Chicago  was  $11.25;  in  Kan- 
sas City,  $11.10,  and  in  Omaha,  $10.35. 
Prices  in  1914  ought  to  be  still  higher  to 
enable  feeders  to  earn  a  profit. 

Effect  of  New  Tariff 

The  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  cattle 
feeding  situation  is  the  new  tariff  law. 
Canada  has  already  sent  some  thousands 
of  cattle  to  this  country,  affecting  prices 
at  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  There 
has  been  only  a  small  rush  from  Mexico, 
the  cattle  industry  there  being  paralyzed 
by  the  rebellion.  Argentina  has  already 
sent  a  number  of  cargoes  of  frozen  and 
chilled  meat  and  promises  to  increase  its 
shipments.  The  all-important  question 
in  this  connection  is,  Will  South  Amer- 
ica, Australasia,  Canada  and  Mexico 
send  enough  meat  here  to  cut  American 
prices  seriously? 

Under  the  old  tariff  the  United  States 
imported  420,261  head  of  cattle  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913.  Of  this  total, 
which  exceeded  the  imports  for  any  pre- 
ceding year,  Mexico  supplied  391,477,  or 
90  per  cent.,  and  Canada  practically  all 
of  the  balance.  Mexican  exports  the 
past  year  were  heavier  than  ever  before 
and  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the 
rebellion  there.  In  the  preceding  year 
Mexico  sent  315,227  cattle  and  Canada 
only  1041  to  this  country.  Five  years 
ago,  in  1908,  Mexico  sent  63,619  cattle 
and  Canada  25,537.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
1903,  the  cattle  shipments  from  Mexico 
and  Canada,  respectively,  to  the  United 
States  were  52,734  and  11,897,  or  a  com- 
bined total  equal  to  less  than  one-sixth 
of  their  exports  the  past  year.  Imports 
of  beef  also  increased  under  the  old  law, 
3,957,700  pounds  last  fiscal  year,  com- 
pared with  less  than  a  twentieth  of  that 
in  1903.  More  significant  than  the  fore- 
going statistics  on  imports  is  the  fact 
that  official  reports  show  imports  of  beef 
during  July,  August,  September  and  Oct- 
ober already  in  excess  of  the  total  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Canada's 
cattle  exports  also  show  a  heavy  in- 
crease. 

Imports  on  Increase 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that 
while  imports  of  cattle  and    meat    have 
been  on  the  increase,  the  United  States 
(Continued  on  page  42.) 


The  feeder  received    sheaf   after   sheaf   of   our   precious  wheat.    - 

Threshers  of  Wheat 

Growing  5,000  Bushels  Gives  More  Joy  than  Motoring   or 

Theatres  Do  To  a  Woman 


THE  ENDLESS  wheat  fields  were  yel- 
low anyway!  The  recently-cut  stubble, 
dotted  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  with 
stooks  of  wheat,  showed  every  shade  of 
yellow  imaginable.  But  the  clear,  bril- 
liant sunshine,  flooding  everything, 
seemed  to  turn  the  whole  prairie  into 
molten  gold. 

It  w7as  not  the-  beauty  or  the  gold, 
however,  which  were  engaging  my  atten- 
tion, as  I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand 
and  gazed  along  the  trail.  Not  at  all! 
It  was  the  flying  form  of  a  little  neigh- 
bor boy,  who  was  speeding  towards  me 
so  quickly  that  his  feet  hardly  seemed 
to  touch  the  ground. 

"What  is  it,  wee  Davie?"  I  called 
as  he  vaulted  the  fence  and  came  up  to 
the  veranda — "My!  What  a  hot  boy  it 
is!" 

"I  ain't  hot,"  declared  Davie  con 
temptuously,  although  the  perspiratior 
was  simply  pouring  down  his  face  and 
dropping  off  the  end  of  his  little  snub- 
nose, — "But  Mother  said  I  was  to  hurry, 
and  anyway,"  he  added,  with  a  vast 
show  of  importance,  "I  have  to  carry 
the  threshers'  lunch  to  the  field  and  I 
haven't  time  to  lose.  But  Mother  says 
to  tell  you  the  threshers '11  be  through 
our  wheat  to-morrow  morning  and  '11  be 
here  in  time  for  dinner." 

And  with  no  more  ado,  and  disdaining 
to  wait  for  the  nice  cookies  which  I  prof- 
fered, the  little  brown  legs  twinkled  off 
again,  as  fast  as  they  came,  leaving  me 
to  wordless  despair. 

"The  threshers!"  The  marauding 
horde,  which,  I  had  been  told,  stamped 
into  one's  house,  and  devoured  every- 
thing  in  sight.  I  had  been  dreading 
their  advent  for  weeks,  and  now  my  time 
had  come! 

For,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  had 
married  a  Western  wheat-grower,  and 
now  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  eon- 
sequences.  Never  should  I  do  such  a 
thing  again! 

However,  being  of  good  old  staunch 
Highland  stock,  "Never  say  die!"  was 
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Editor's  Note. — We  have  here  a 
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"Western  threshing,  written  from  the 
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stand.  The  vividness  of  description, 
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ingrained  into  my  very  being,  and  having 
given  way  to  consternation  and  a  rock- 
ing chair  for  a  few  brief  moments,  I 
quickly  rose  to  the  occasion  and  faced 
the   music. 

Happily,  even  threshers  do  not  de- 
scend upon  one  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
Their  progress  from  farm  to  farm  is 
tioicd  and  watched  by  those  in  the  line 
of  march,  and  as  they  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  culinary  operations  shape 
themselves  accordingly.  It  is  only  when 
the  threshing  gang  is  gravely  imminent, 
thai   one's  heart  stands  still. 

This  was  my  first  experience,  but  pro- 
fiting by  my  neighbors'  I  had  pickled 
my  beets  a  week  previously  and  con- 
signed them  to  the  cool  cellar.  Regi- 
ments of  pies  flanked  the  pantry  shelves, 
cakes  of  known  "keeping"  propensities 
were  snugly  ensconced  in  my  cake-safe, 
and  the  cookie  lins  were  positively  burst- 
ing. 

Flying  Orders  in   the   Kitchen 

These  things,  however,  although  a  de- 
rided asset,  were  yet,  merely  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  and  during  the  next  few 
hours  the  grass  did  not  grow  under  my 


feet  as  I  literally  flew  around  the  kitch- 
en. I  weighed  and  measured  and  whip- 
ped and  stirred  and  sifted  and  creamed. 
I  greased  and  set  and  filled  and  folded 
and  flavored  and  salted  and  sugared.  I 
baked  and  boiled  and  stewed  and  fried 
and  scalloped  and  braised  and  roasted 
until  I  made  the  very  cookery  book  look 
"like  thirty  cents." 

It  was  just  about  nightfall  when  my 
husband  came  in,  lugging  a  heavy  grain- 
sack  in  either  hand,  one  of  them  con- 
taining a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  the 
other,  sixty  pounds  of  meat — nice  dainty 
little  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  god- 
dess of  cookery! 

He  saw  me  vaguely,  in  the  lamplight, 
through  an  atmosphere  of  flour,  a  row  of 
empty  baking  powder  tins  on  the  shelf, 
and  huge  piles  of  eggshells  testifying 
eloquently  to  the  work  I  had  accom- 
plished. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  de- 
spair, and  then,  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  situation  appealed  to  us  both,  and 
peal  after  peal  of  laughter  rang  merri- 
ly through  our  little  shack.  It  is  well 
when  one  has  the  gift  of  seeing  the 
funny  side,  isn't  it?  The  seamy  side  is 
always  sure  to  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  Husband  in  Action 
My  husband  is  not,  in  his  most  dressy 
moments,  a  Beau  Brummel,  but  never 
had  I  seen  him  such  a  veritable  "sight" 
as  he  was  then.  He  had  been  helping 
at  the  neighbor's  threshing  until  the 
imminence  of  his  own  had  necessitated 
his  departure  to  the  butcher's  empor- 
ium. He  was,  therefore,  covered  thick- 
ly in  chaff,  his  face  was  unshaven  and 
dirty,  his  hat  had  got  "bashed  in"  by 
a  bag  of  wheat,  and  altogether  he  was 
highly  disreputable  in  appearance.  He 
says  thai  1  was  equally  as  unpresentable 
in  my  lloury  condition,  with  baking  cap 
awry  and  daubed  here  and  there  with 
molasses  and  eggs. 

"I  have  put  up  the  horse,  Molly,"  he 
said,  "and    I'm  in  for  the  night.     Just 
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sit  down  and  take  a  rest  and  we'll  read 
the  mail  together." 

"The  mail!"  I  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Fred, 
you  brought  the  mail!"  For  once,  I  had 
forgotten  the  possibility  of  it.  Stress 
of  circumstances  certainly  is  accountable 
for   much. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  my  Beloved  of  the 
Chaff,  "I  thought  perhaps  even  at 
threshing  time,  you  might  not  refuse  a 
letter  from  home." 

So,  down  we  sat  upon  the  kitchen 
settle,  and,  in  a  very  few  moments,  flour 
and  eggs  and  baking-powder  were  all 
forgotten,  as  we  were  steeped  in  the 
news  of  the  East  and  the  Old  Country. 
The  clock  ticked,  the  biscuits  in  the  oven 
blackened,  the  fire  burnt  low,  we  were 
oblivious  to  all ! 

Finally,  the  very  last  letter  from  home 
having  been  devoured,  we  sat  up  and 
looked  at  each  other. 

Motoring  in    New    Brunswick 

"The  girls  have  gone  off  on  a  trip 
to  Paris,"  remarked  Fred. 

"Have  they?"  said  I.— "Helen  is  one 
of  five  on  a  motor  excursion  through 
New  Brunswick.    Isn't  that  lovely?" 

"Not  half  bad,"  commented  Fred, 
but  Stanley  and  Fife  have  gone  shooting 
on  the  Scotch  moors — What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"Nothing  at  all!"  answered  I,  glane- 
at  the  clock,  "for  Cousin  Lila  has  just 
been  having  a  big  theatre  party  in  Hali- 
fax. They  are  now  filing  out  of  their 
seats  arrayed  in  the  latest  thing  in  open 
cloaks. — Fred,  it  is  just  tragic,  isn  't  it?" 

"I  confess,"  murmured  my  poor 
chaff-covered  Frederick,  "that  the  Scotch 
moors  sound  quite  as  alluring  as  the 
threshing  field." 

"And,"  I  added,  "Stanley  and  Fife 
quite  as  companionable  as  the  threshing- 
gang.  ' ' 

"I  seem  to  see,"  whispered  Fred, 
"the  shimmer  of  those  opera  cloaks." 


And  then,  with  tears  not  very  far  off, 
we  both  indulged  in  another  of  those 
life-saving  laughs,  which  effectually 
landed  us  contentedly  and  happily  right 
from  New  Brunswick  and  Paris,  and 
opera  cloaks  and  grouse-moors,  into  the 
present,  common-place  surroundings 
with  its  vital  necessities,  and  its  real 
work  to  be  done. 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "I  should  every 
bit  as  soon  be  preparing  for  those  insati- 
able appetites,  as  to  be  prinking  and 
titivating  before  the  cheval  glass,  hoping 
to  look  better  than  all  the  other  girls 
put  together  at  that  theatre  party." 

The  Joys  of  Potato  Pee'ing 

"As  for  me,"  replied  Fred,  as  he 
seized  upon  a  paring  knife,  "I  know  of 
no  occupation,  bar  none,  not  even  grouse- 
shooting,  which  offers  such  scope  to  the 
imagination  and  is  so  utterly  engrossing 
as  that  of  potato-peeling. ' ' 

And  so,  we  "hoed  in"  again  and 
worked  harder  than  ever  because  of  the 
inspiration  supplied  by  the  Parisian 
Motors,,  the  Halifax  opera  cloaks,  and 
the  grouse  of  the  Scotch  moors. 

To  be  sure,  before  Fred  got  his  bushel 
of  potatoes  all  pared  and  bobbing  con- 


tentedly in  a  tub  of  water,  he  had  inci- 
dentally pared  a  finger  or  two,  and,  it 
may  be  that  my  temper  spluttered  in 
time  and  time  with  the  enormous  joints 
of  meat  which  so  fiercely  spluttered  in 
the  oven,  but  by  the  time  we  had  built 
up  the  fire  again  and  had  finally  pushed 
a  gigantic  crock  of  beans  in  the  oven, 
"to  work  while  you  sleep  (a  la  cas- 
carets)  we  were  mighty  glad  to  crawl 
into  our  bed  at  one  o'clock,  even  if  the 
alarm  clock  were  set  for  four. 

The  Rally  at  Four 

It  was  only  two  minutes  after  turning 
in  that  that  four  o'clock  alarm  pealed 
forth.  I  drowsily  turned  over,  feeling 
certain  that  there  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  I  for  one  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
any  old  'Big  Ben."  Alas!  it  was  a  re- 
peating alarm  which  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  or  times  or  seasons  and  after  a 
few  strident  reminders,  waxing  more  and 
more  insistent,  we  finally  tumbled  out  in 
self-defence. 

A  few  groans  and  sighs  from  me  and 
a  bad  word  or  so  from  Frederick,  we 
were  downstairs  making  a  hurried 
breakfast  from  the  capacious  interior  of 
the  bean  crock. 

Then,  washing  water  for  the  threshers 
had  to  be  hauled,  a  cask  of  it,  close  up 
to  the  veranda,  a  temporary  wash-stand 
on  the  green,  rollers  and  towels  supplied 
for  the  primitive  dressing-room.  The 
make-shift  tables,  board-elongated 
chairs,  oil-cloth  table  covers,  dishes, 
dishes,  dishes!  Work,  work,  work!  And 
finally  as  every  table  was  set,  meat  sput- 
tering, potatoes  baking,  carrots  boiling, 
pies  sugared,  bread  cut,  etc. — a  shout 
from  Fred: 

"Here  they  come!  Molly,  come  out 
and  see  them!" 

Out  I  sped,  without  any  second  bid- 
ding, and  the  lonely  empty  prairie  seem- 
ed invested  with  new  life  and  activity. 
Stock-teams  were  rattling  and  swaying 
as  their  horses  galloped  madly  along, 
each  driver  striving  to  get  here  first,  men 
on  horse-back,  men  in  buggies.  Our  own 
man  stolidly  driving  the  sleeping  ca- 
boose, which,  a  veritable  house  on 
wheels,  is  landed — as  though  it  were  a 
rare  exotic — right  in  one's  front  garden. 

Steaming  majestically  along  in  the 
rear,  was  the  Great  Thing  itself — the 
threshing  machine — as  though  conscious 
of  its  own  greatness,  and  determined  not 
to  hurry  unduly. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  this  mon- 
ster  had   been   "set,"   hands   adjusted, 
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The  monster  had    been    set    and    the    steam-whistle    called  for  stooks. 


firemen  thrusting  in  straw  and  even 
sheaves  of  hard-won  wheat  to  hasten 
the  tires  (for  in  the  West,  men  are  pro- 
digal of  the  wheat),  engineers  hustling, 
men  running,  steam  puffing.  Even  while 
I  was  standing  open-mouthed,  watching 
the  marvellous  swiftness,  the  watertank 
came  along,  the  steam  whistle  called  for 
stooks.  Two  stook-teams  rattled  in,  the 
"feeder"  received  sheaf  after  sheaf  of 
our  precious  wheat,  grain  waggons  hus- 
tled into  line,  the  "Indicator"  marked 
"bushel"  and  down  came  the  very  first 
bushel  of  wheat  we  had  ever  earned, 
into  the  waggon  waiting  below  the  spout ! 
It  was  an  exciting  moment  and  I  turned 
to  Fred  for  sympathy — but  Fred  had 
gone  long  ago — flown  to  the  arms  of  the 
threshing  machine,  and  I  realized  that, 
at  last,  I  had  a  rival. 

I  could  have  watched  it  for  hours,  but, 
fortunately,  even  in  the  excitement  of 
that  most  exciting  moment,  I  recollected 
the  sizzling  dinner,  and  the  twenty-two 
capacious  and  hungry  stomachs  immin- 
ent. So,  reluctantly,  I  turned  away  from 
the  inspiring  scene,  and  betook  my  way 
to  the  humble  precincts  of  the  kitchen 

All  too  soon  a  long,  piercing,  calling 
whistle  announced  dinner-time,  and  witl 
a  promptitude  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
horses  and  men  in  an  instant,  were  all 
heading  for  the  farm-yard,  led  by  my 
beloved  Frederick,  who,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  even  in  that  stupendous  moment  re- 
membered  his  poor   wife. 

On  they  came,  and  while  he  dashed 
into  the  house  to  lend  a  hand,  horses 
unharnessed,  chains  clanked,  pump 
handle  rattled,  water  splashed,  oats  were 
poured  out  like  dross,  and  the  steaming 
horses  "tucked  in"  to  their  midday 
feed. 

Then  the  men  made  a  bee-line  for  soap 
and  towels,  and  a  vast  splashing  of 
water  and  play  of  humor  ensued  on  the 
lawn.  Emerging  red  and  glistening  from 
the  cold  water,  with  a  hurried  rub  and 
rap  to  their  forelocks  the  men  piled  in 
to  our  small  house  and  literally  filled  it 
with  duck  and  jersey. 


Such    Appetites 

And  then  the  fun  began !  Appetites !  I 
never,  in  my  wildest  dreams  imagined 
such  possibilities.  A  half-pound  or  so  of 
meat,  half  a  dozen  potatoes,  as  many  car- 
rots, seas  of  gravy,  platefuls  of  beets, 
and  several  slices  of  bread — That  was  a 
mere  beginning!  This  was  followed  by 
huge  helpings  of  rice  pudding  (cheap 
and  filling),  and  triangles  of  pumpkin 
pie,  apple  pie,  raisin  pie,  any  pie  at  all, 
and  the  whole  thing  washed  down  with 
oceans  of  tea,  tea,  tea!  Truly, 

"One   scarce   could   see   how   one   small 

'turn 
Could  swallow  all  he'd  chew." 

And  then,  the  whole  meal  taking  about 
twenty  minutes  of  time,  spent  in  solid 
feeding,  out  filed  the  men  to  fill  up  their 
pipes  and  sprawl  on  the  grass  and  talk 
in  true  Western  language  for  about 
twenty  minutes  more,  when  activity  be- 
gan— chains  rattled,  horses  snorted, 
whistles  sounded,  steam  poured  out, 
stook  teams  galloped  forth,  and  once 
more  the  sheaves  went  in  and  the  wheat 
came  out. 

This  programme  was  enacted  three 
limes  a   day   with  a  slight   variety  con- 


sequent upon  the  different  meals.  Even 
threshers  expect  a  menu,  in  some  sort 
corresponding  with  the  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  type  of  meal.  But  while 
porridge  and  beans  and  fried  potatoes 
were  supposed  to  be  a  la  mode  breakfast, 
and  stews,  meats,  vegetables,  and  pud- 
dings for  dinner,  as  well  as  "sauce," 
meats,  potatoes  and  cakes  for  supper,  the 
ever-present  condiments  imperative  at 
every  meal  were  bread  and  butter  hot 
rolls  if  possible,  the  inevitable  pies,  and 
simply  gallons  of  tea. 

And  please  don't  imagine  that  these 
three  meals  sufficed !  Not  by  any  means ! 
For  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
threshermen  being  decidedly  up-to-date 
in  the  matter  of  afternoon  tea,  a  light 
meal  must  needs  be  served  in  the  field. 
My  husband,  having  by  this  time  joined 
the  fray  with  his  grain  waggon,  I  and 
little  brown-legged  Davie,  who,  like  a 
camp-follower,  had  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  one  of  the  stook-teams,  manip- 
ulated this  meal  between  us. 

Don't  picture  to  yourself  a  Queen 
Anne  teapot,  lumps  of  sugar,  and  wafer- 
ing  bread  and  butter,  for  had  I  presented 
refreshments  in  such  guise  they  would 
have  been  received  with  the  derision 
thev  deserved. 


Engineers  were  hustling,  men  running,  firemen    thrusting 

wheat  to  hasten  the  fires. 


heaves     of     hard-won 
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The  tea  was  mixed,  sugar  and  all,  in  a 
gigantic  creamer  holding  several  gal- 
lons, and  as  to  the  food,  well  I  "counted 
noses,"  allowing  each  man  three  thick 
sandwiches,  and  two  plump  cookies,  feel- 
ing that  my  generosity  and  the  state  of 
the  larder  could  not  endure  a  greater 
strain. 

Between  us,  Davie  and  1  hitched  my 
little  driver  into  the  buggy,  hoisted  in 
the  viands  together  with  a  huge  basket 
of  thick,  uncompromising-looking  cups, 
and  out  to  the  field  we  rattled,  bumping 
over  gopher  holes  and  badger  hills  in  a 
most  rollicking  style. 

A   Popular  Figure 

Never  have  I  been  so  popular  a  figure 
in  my  life,  for  the  instant  we  were  seen 
approaching,  enveloped  in  steam  from 
the  tea-urn,  the  calling  whistle  sounded 
shrilly  forth  and  in  half  an  instant, 
every  stook  team  came  dashing  in  and  I 
found  myself  for  once  in  my  life,  the 
supreme  centre  of  attraction.  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  worlds. 

Each  man  took  a  cup,  and  into  the  hot 
creamer  he  dipped  it  and  such  an  ap- 
preciative crowd  I  never  did  see.  They 
actually  seemed  to  enjoy  the  field  snack 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  dinner. 
It  was  just  great. 

Evidently  the  microbe  theory  holds  no 
weight  in  thresher  circles,  as  every  man 
of  them  dipped  and  redipped  his  cup 
three  of  four  times  in  the  creamer  as 
replenishment  became  necesary.  Thresh- 
ers are  not  fussy. 

My  time  for  popularity  was  brief, 
however,  for  before  the  last  cupful  had 
been  drained,  the  whistle  again  sounded, 
and  T  quickly  found  myself  alone  with 
the  empty  cups  and  other  paraphernalia, 
and  not  one  single  cookie  or  sandwich  in 
sight. 

Five  Days  of  It 

And  so,  for  five  solid  days,  if  I  were 
not  baking  a  meal,  I  was  washing  up 
after  one ;  if  I  were  not  engaged  in  cake- 
making,  I  was  most  assuredly  baking 
pies;  and  always,  always,  I  was  manip- 
ulating at  some  stage  or  another,  the 
ever-present  and  all-important  Bread.  I 
write  it  with  a  big  B  because  it  seemed 
to  be  the  dominant  note,  apparently  of 
more  insistent  importance  than  meat, 
and  even  causing  the  almighty  Pie  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

Yes,  five  days,  beginning  with  Big  Ben 
at  four  o'clock,  and  ending  with  a  crock 
of  beans,  a  pot  of  stew  to  a  steamer  of 
porridge,  at  one  o'clock.  Noble  pro- 
gramme ! 

How  I  watched  the  progress  of  the 
threshing  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day,  for  it  all  depended  upon  the  wind, 
as  to  whether  the  gang  dined  with  us, 
or  moved  on  to  the  Stewart  farm  near 
by.  As  to  the  poor  Stewarts,  nary  a 
thought  did  I  give  to  them,  for  one 
grows  callous  at  threshing  time,  and  sel- 
fish too,  I  fear.  I  merely  watched  the 
quickly  decreasing  stooks,  and  the 
weathercock. 

At  nine  o'clock,  however,  just  as  I 
thought  I  should  begin  dinner  opera- 
lions,  over  the  stubble  galloped  my  lord 
and  master  on  horseback,  with  the  good 
tidings  that  they  would  "make  Stewarts 


Oats  on  J.  B.  Miller's   farm,  south  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

for  dinner."'  I  saw  a  Stewart  boy  de- 
tach himself  from  the  stookers  and  make 
for  home  to  break  the  news  there,  and 
the  star  of  hope  shed  a  radiant  beam 
over  my  soul. 

And  did  I  find  the  much  abused  thresh- 
in  l:  uang  such  black  barbarians  as  they 
had  been  painted  to  me?  Not  at  all!  In 
the  five  days,  I  had  got  to  know  every 
man  of  them;  the  nice,  yellow-haired 
German,  the  three  big,  kind  Scotchmen, 
the  four  jolly  Nova  Scotians,  the  boys 
from  the  Ontario  lumber  camps,  the 
irishman  who  kept  all  the  others  in  fits 
of  laughter,  the  dirty-faced  stoker,  whom 
I  liked,  dirt  and  all,  the  superior  "Sep- 
arator man,"  the  ubiquitous  English- 
man who  was  the  son  of  a  real  live  lord, 
— I  liked  them  all, — every  one ! 

Even  Fife  and  Stanley  could  not  have 
been  more  polite  than  these  rough  fel- 
lows when  they  were  leaving,  for  every 
man  of  them  who  could  came  and  said 
good-bye,  while  the  all-important  and 
much-hurried  stook-drivers  waved  their 
hats  as  they  dashed  madly  off  to  the 
Stewarts  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
gang. 

And  never  in  my  life  have  I  received 
a  better  compliment  from  anyone  than 
from  a  bashful  Nova  Scotia  boy,  who, 
blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  red  hair, 
remarked  as  he  clumsily  shook  hands 
with  me, — "Thanks  for  your  kindness, 
Mrs.  Leslie,  you've  given  us  the  best 
grub  and  the  pleasantest  words  we've 
had  *  anywheres. "  Actually,  I  believe 
firmly  that  none  of  the  Stars  witnessed 
by  Lila's  theatre  party,  received  a  more 
soul-satisfying  ovation  than  I  did  when 
the  threshing-gang  drove  out  our  trail 
to  the  strains  of  "She's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow"  which  was  sung  by  every  voice 
among  them. 

Afterwards,  when  the  last  strain  of 
'Nobody  can  deny"  had  died  away  in 
the  distance  and  when  the  smoke  of  the 
mill  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon, 
my  husband  and  I  sallied  forth  to  the 
granaries. 

Oh!  the  piles  and  piles  of  beautiful 
brown  wheal  !  The  plumpness,  the  size, 
the  color,  truly  it  was  a  fine  sample! 
We  fairly  hung  over  the  bins,  filling  our 
hands  with  the  grain  and  letting  it  run 
through  our  fingers. 

Better  Than   Motor  Trips 

••Molly,"  said  Fred  thoughtfully, 
"How  does  this  compare  with  motor 
trips  in   Nova   Scotia?" 


"Or,  with  grouse-shooting  on  the 
Scotch  moors,"  I  added. 

"Just  four  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  bushels,"  murmured 
Fred — 

"And  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-three  bushels  of  oats,"  quoth  I, 
triumphantly. 

"Molly,"  cried  Fred,  with  a  ring  in 
his  voice,  "It's  worth  it,  even  though 
we  earned  every  kernel,  literally  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows. ' ' 

"The  sweat  was  often  very  apparent, 
Freddy,  and  very  copious,  and  horribly 
unbecoming." 

"Long  may  that  good,  honest  sweat 
run  like  a  river,  Molly,  while  it  repre- 
sents the  fact  that  we  can  make  good 
like  this." 

"I'm  proud  of  you,  Fred,"  said  I, 
with  a  catch  in  my  voice  and  something 
suspiciously  like  a  tear  in  my  eye.  "You 
have  worked  so  hard,  and  this  is  such  a 
day  of  triumph." 

"I  have  worked  hard!"  exclaimed 
Fred  protestingly.  "Why,  my  dear  little 
Moll,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  stupen- 
dous energy  and  your  never-failing  hope- 
fulness and  your  ever-ready  help,  I 
should  have  been  down  and  out  long  ago. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  my  work,  for  it  has 
been  just   simply  nothing   to  yours." 

"Oh,  well!"  I  answered,  "for  mercy 
sake,  don't  let  us  fight  over  it.  We  both 
tried  our  best,  and  the  result  is  glorious, 
Fred,  simply  glorious.  But,  dear,  by  way 
of  an  anti-climax,  shall  we  go  in  the 
house  and  wash  up?" 

What  He  Did 

Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  tells  of 
the  cross-examination  of  a  Swede,  says 
Hearst 's. 

"  'Now,  Jensen,'  asked  the  lawyer, 
'  what  do  you  do  ? ' 

"  'Tank  you,'  said  the  Swede,  'Aw 
am  not  vara  well. ' 

"  'I  didn't  ask  you  how  your  health 
was,'  said  the  lawver,  'but  what  you 
do?' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  Aw  see,'  said  the  fellow, 
his  stolid  coantenanee  changing  a  trifle, 
'Aw  work.' 

"  'Yes,  I  know  that,  but  what  kind  of 
work  do  you  do?' 

'It's  puddy  hard  work.' 
'Yes,  but  do  you  drive  a  team,  or 
do  you  work  on  a  railroad,  or  do  you 
work  in  a  factory?' 

"  'Oh  yas.    Aw  work  in  a  factory.' 

"  'Well,  what  kind  of  a  factory  is  it?' 

"  'It  ees  a  very  big  factory.' 

The  lawyer  was  getting  much  exas- 
perated. 

"  'Now,  see  here  , Jensen,  tell  us  what 
you  do  in  the  factory.  What  do  you 
itnake?' 

"  'Oh,  yas,  Aw  understan'.  You  bane 
vant  to  know  vat  Aw  make  in  the  fac- 
tory?' 

"  'Exactly.  Now  tell  us  what  you 
make. ' 

"Yas.  Aw  make  von  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day.'  " 


" '; 
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EXACTLY  two  days  from  the  25th  of 
December  there  could  be  seen  amongst 
the  many  passing  up  and  down  Fleet 
Street,  London,  a  little  old  man,  unob- 
trusively wending  his  way  to  the  office 
of  the  "Daily  Wire."  Arrived  there, 
he  entered,  and  going  straight  to  the  ad- 
vertising bureau  he  presented  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  waiting  clerk.  "  That's 
alright;  sixpence  ha'penny,  please.  Yes, 
to-morrow's  issue,"  said  the  clerk,  and 
the  little  old  man  departed  as  noiselessly 
as  he  had  come. 

"Who's  that,  Bill?"  came  the  voice 
of  Thompson;  the  'situation  vacant' 
man,  to  Billy  Varden,  who  had  taken  the 
advertisement. 

"Only  old  Haynes,"  replied  Varden. 
"  Every  year  exactly  two  days  before 
Christmas  he  appears  with  the  same  ad. 
He's  kind  of  — "  and  he  touched  his 
head  significantly.  "Ever  hear  his  story? 
No?  Well,  his  boy  got  into  some  scrape 
and  bolted,  and  a  few  months  later  his 
wife  died  from  worrying  over  the  kid. 
So  poor  old  Haynes 's  mind  became  un- 
hinged, and  he  comes  in  here  every  year, 
always  on  this  day,  with  the  same  mes- 
sage to  the  youngster  who  bolted.  It 
must  be  pretty  well  twelve  years  ago 
now." 

"But  you  don't  insert  the  ad.  do  you, 
Bill?"  said  Thompson. 

"Sure  we  do!"  it  doesn't  do  any  harm, 
and,  besides,  the  old  man  will  look  for 
it  to-morrow  alright." 

"Pretty  tough 
for  him,  isn  't 
it?"  said  the 
other. 

"It  certainly 
is, "  r  e  j  o  in  e  d 
Varden. 


Metford  came 
across  the  House 
of  Commons  yard 
pretty  tired  that 
evening.  It  was 
the  day  before 
Christmas,  but  Par- 
liament had  been 
sitting  all  day.  He 
had  had  a  pretty 
busy  day,  for  Met- 
ford, or  rather  the 
Right  Honorable 
John  Metford, 
Home  Secretary  in 
H.M.  Government, 
was  just  now  un- 
dergoing a  severe 
grilling  a  t  the 
hands  of  his  critics 
on  the     other  side 


Editor's  Note. — The  old  song  of 
the  "arrow  shot  in  the  air"  that 
exercises  our  earliest  schoolboy  days, 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  nm  lis. 
In  fact,  its  logic  is  ubiquitous.  In 
this  story  by  a  Canadian  writer,  the 
eccentricity  of  an  Englishman  sets 
in  moticn  a  train  of  circumstances  at 
Yuletide  which,  let  us  hope,  will  not 
lead  to  an  increase  in  accidental 
didacticisms. 


of  the  house.  Hailing  a  taxi  he  was 
driven  to  his  club,  to  dine  and  read  the 
report  of  his  afternoon's  speech  at  St. 
Stephen's.  The  "Wire"  applauded  him 
strongly,  and  in  a  terse,  bright  editorial, 
declared  that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
dealt  a  severe  blow  at  his  critics.  He 
turned  over  the  pages,  casually  skipping 
all  the  "ads."  pages,  till  one  paragraph 
there  attracted  his  attention.     It  read: 

' '  Son,  Xmas  is  here  again.  Won 't  you 
come  home  for  this  one?     Dad." 

Go  home,  eh.  It  was  quite  a  few  years 
since  he  was  home.  And  yet  it  didn't 
seem  so  long  after  all.  His  history  was 
common  knowledge.  Leaving  home  at  an 
early  age  he  had  gone  to  London,  and 
entered  a  lawyer's  office.  Several  years' 
conscientious  work  for  his  employers  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  his  articles, 
and  a  partnership  followed  some  five 
years  later.    This  was  only  the  beginning. 


'She  looked  very  beautiful  as  she  came  quickly — a   regal    figure- 

at  the  kerbstone." 


At  thirty  he  was  chosen  as  Liberal  can- 
didate for  Swirling,  and  by  his  sound 
learning,  pleasant  personality,  and  singu- 
lar fitness  was  elected  by  a  substantial 
majority.  Two  years  later  an  Under- 
Secretaryship  was  offered  him.  At  the 
next  Cabinet  shift  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  few  years 
later  Home  Secretary.  His  latest  port- 
folio naturally  called  forth  his  greatest 
efforts,  but  his  administration  of  the  De- 
partment was  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  a  great  success. 

But  he  was  not  happy.  Success  had 
come  his  way,  honors  had  fallen  thick 
upon  him,  but  he  was  very  lonely. 

Home  for  Christmas.  He  looked  at 
the  few  words  again.  He  had  forgotten 
his  people  in  the  rush  to  get  on  and  up. 
He  wondered  how  the  old  people  were 
getting  on.  Now  and  then,  doubtless, 
they  read  of  him.  Their  boy  was  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  now.  They 
probably  understood  that  lie  was  above 
them  as  the  world  counts  superiority. 
And  yet  he  wondered  if  he  had  pursued 
the  right  course.  The  better  way  would 
have  been  to  have  lifted  his  people  as 
he  lifted  himself. 

And  now  he  felt  lonely.  He  was 
lonely.  He  had  no  wife;  he  reflected  that 
there  was  a  girl  that  he  thought  he  had 
loved  once,  but  that  was  one  of  the  follies 
that  had  kept  other  men  back.  No 
woman  should  hamper  him,  he  had  said. 
Christmas  Eve !  The  eve  of  Christmas, 
and  no  one  to  care 
whether  he  had  a 
merry  Christmas 
or  not.  No  one? 
Why,  the  old  peo- 
ple cared.  He 
would  go  home. 
Yes,  leave  London, 
and  his  house,  and 
servants,  and  all 
the  glitter,  and  get 
back  home  to  those 
who  could  give 
him  now  what  they 
had  given  him  be- 
fore, a  wealth  of 
love. 

And  in  one  hour 
the  Right  Honour- 
able John  Metford, 
Home  Secretary  in 
II.M.  Government, 
was  speeding  in  an 
express  to  the  vil- 
lage of  his  boy- 
hood in  Derby- 
shire. 

•     •     • 


-to   the    limousine 


The  people  were 
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pouring  out  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in 
London  after  a  first  night  performance 
of  a  new  musical  comedy.  They  were  in  a 
rollicking,  happy-go-lucky  mood.  The 
play  had  been  good;  they  had,  most  of 
them,  good  homes  to  go  to,  and  best  of 
all,  Christmas  was  in  the  air.  Christmas 
Eve,  as  ever,  had  brought  the  real  Christ- 
mas spirit.  No  one  wanted  to  care  about 
business  worry  to-night.  Everybody  was 
so  brimful  of  the  forgive  anything,  do- 
anything-for-you  sort  of  spirit  that  there 
was  no  sadness  to-night. 

Laughing  and  talking,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  the  players  came  out, 
amongst  them  Lila  Arundel,  leading  lady 
in  "The  Daring  Princess." 

This  had  been  a  great  night  for  Lila. 
She  knew  that  the  play  had  been  a  great 
success,  and  she  knew,  too,  that  it  had 
served  as  yet  another  medium  for  the 
display  of  her  art.  She  looked  very 
beautiful  as  she  came  quickly — a  regal 
figure — to  the  limousine  at  the  kerb- 
stone. 

A  gentleman  was  waiting  for  her. 
Opening  the  door  of  the  car  he  entered 
with  her,  and  directed  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  to  the  Carlton. 

Neither  Lila  nor  her  companion  talked 
much;  they  were  both  thinking  of  the 
performance  just  concluded. 

At  last  Lila  broke  the  silence.  "Did 
I  do  well,  Jack?"  "Well!  I  should  say 
so,"  he  said.  "That's  another  winner 
for  Brady,  your  manager,  alright." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  a  good  send 
off,"  replied  Lila.  Something  in  her 
tone  made  her  companion  turn  to  her 
and  say  "Why,  aren't  you  pleased  with 
yourself,  Lila?  You  look  as  if  your  suc- 
cess doesn't  matter  a  scrap  to  you." 

"Pleased?"  said  his  companion.  "Oh, 
yes,  I  suppose  I  am;  but  what  does  it 
signify.  The  people  who  either  applaud 
you  or  merely  ignore  you  are  generally 
a  set  of  folks  who  can't  understand.  1 
don't  think  I  do  care  very  much,  Jack," 
and  her  face  became  hard. 

On  the  seat  opposite  there  lay  a  copy 
of  the  "Wire."  Lila  took  it  up  and 
turned  its  pages  listlessly.  But  she  saw 
something  that  made  her  start.  A  few 
words  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement 
seemed  to  remind  her  of  something. 
"  Won't  you  come  home,"  she  read. 
"  Home,  home!  Oh,  it  would  be  good  to 
go  home  again,"  she  said,  half  aloud. 

"What's  that,  dear?"  said  her  escort. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing;  that  is — yes! 
— tell  your  man  to  drive  me  to  my  flat. 

"Your  flat!"  was  the  astonished  re- 
sponse. "But  you  forget,  Lila,  you  are 
due  to  supper  at  the  Carlton.  All  the 
boys  and  the  girls  will  be  wondering 
what's  gone  wrong  if  you  don't  turn 
up. 

"That's  all  off  now,  Jack.  Listen, 
I'm  going  home;  home,  Jack.  Back  home 
to  my  people  to  spend  my  Christmas 
with  them.  So  drive  right  to  my  flat. 
I  want  to  get  away  right  now." 

Jack  Esmond,  man  of  the  world,  lion 
of  society,  stage  struck  Johnny,  and  jolly 
good  fellow  to  boot,  knew  when  to  give 
in.  "Alright,"  he  said,  and  gave  the 
order. 

Arrived  at  her  flat,  Lila  turned  to  him, 
and  pressing  his  hand,  said:  "I'm  sorry. 


Jack,  to  spoil  your  good  time  to-night; 
but  you  see  how  it  is,  don't  you.  I  want 
to  go  home.  Home  again,  after  all  these 
years  of  stage  doors,  with  the  same  glit- 
tering emptiness  all  around  me.  I  want 
to  get  back  for  a  little  time  to  the  things 
that  are  real,  and  throw  off  the  horrible 
sense  of  unreality  that  everywhere  and 
every  hour  surrounds  me  at  present.  I 
want  to  go  home,  where  I  can  get  love 
and  give  love.  So,  Jack,  you  must  not 
mind.     Good-bye." 

And  then  she  left  him.  Left  him  to 
nod  his  head  sagely,  and  tell  himself 
that  he  didn't  understand  a  woman's 
make-up  after  all. 

•     •     • 

Sir  John  Stone,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Cotton  Industries,  Ltd.,  signed 


'A  little  old  man  unobtrusively  wending 
his  way  to  the  office-  of  the  "Daily 
Wire." 


the  last  letter,  handed  the  bunch  to  his 
secretary,  and  stretched  his  legs  wearily 
under  the  table. 

His  secretary  waited.  "Well,  what  is 
it?"  said  the  magnate,  testily. 

"I  just  wanted  to  wish  you  a  very 
merry  Christmas,  Sir  John,"  said  the 
other. 

"Thank  you,  Lomer,"  he  replied  with 
a  smile.  "I  hope  you  will  be  happy, 
too." 

But  when  Lomer  had  left  the  room  his 
master  ceased  to  smile.  Truth  to  tell, 
he  hadn't  had  much  room  in  his  life  for 
smiling.  At  sixteen  he  had  run  away 
from  his  home  and  his  people.  And  then 
his  troubles  bes:an.  For  years  he  had 
boon  "up  against  it" — the  expression  be- 
longed to  the  time  of  which  lie  was  think- 


ing. More  than  once  he  had  nearly  gone 
under.  It  was  only  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  that  success  had  come  his 
way  in  any  generous  measure,  and,  even 
now,  the  task  of  holding  what  he  had 
seemed  to  involve  more  worry  than  the 
very  getting  of  it. 

A  lonely  man,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
was  Sir  John  Stone.  He  had  never  mar- 
ried, and  while  his  house  was  always 
filled  with  his  friends,  he  reflected  very 
bitterly  that  the  reason  for  their  pres- 
ence was  not  merely  a  desire  for  his  com- 
panionship. 

He  picked  up  the  daily  paper  and 
mechanically  scanned  its  pages.  An  ad- 
vertisement in  the  "personal"  column 
arrested  his  attention.  'Son,  come  home,' 
it  read. 

Some  one  was  wanting  his  boy  back 
again.  Somewhere  there  was  an  old  dad 
waiting  after,  perhaps,  many  years,  for 
a  truant  son.  Sir  John  vaguely  won- 
dered who  the  people  were.  Who  was 
the  father  pleading  for  the  boy's  return? 
Who  was  the  boy  that  had  left  the  old 
home? 

And  then,  unconsciously,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  himself.  Christmases  for  him 
had  been  dull  and  lonely  festivals.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  men  without  his 
affluence,  without  social  position  of  any 
kind,  who  spent  a  far  more  joyous  Christ- 
mas than  he  did,  with  all  his  wealth. 

And  then  the  idea  came.  He,  too, 
would  spend  Christmas  Day  at  home.  He 
pictured  the  welcome  that  awaited  him 
at  the  hands  of  his  dear  old  mother. 
Yes!  They  should  have  their  Christmas 
dinner  together  and  make  up  for  the 
loneliness  that  both  had  felt  for  many 
years. 

And  so  Sir  John,  of  the  palatial  man- 
sion, went  home  to  his  mother,   of  the 
little  cottage,  there  to  celebrate  with  her 
the  birth  of  the  Christ-child. 
•         •         • 

The  quay  at  Avonmouth  was  crowded 
with  men  and  women.  There  were  old 
folk  and  young  folk;  well  dressed  and 
ill-clad  folk.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
were  there.  Widely  diversified  in  many 
ways,  they  had  one  thing  in  common — 
an  eager,  expectant  excited  air.  And 
the  reason  for  it  was  apparent.  For  way 
out  on  the  sky  line  there  might  be  seen 
a  little  black  speck  that  imperceptibly 
grew  bigger,  until  the  outline  of  a  ship 
might  be  seen.  Nearer  and  nearer  she 
came,  and  those  on  the  quay  grew  more 
and  more  excited.  Slowly  she  steamed 
into  dock  where,  amid  the  clash  of  many 
tongues,  and  bustle  on  board,  and  excite- 
ment on  the  quay,  she  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  was  secured  by  those  waiting 
to  make  her  fast. 

The  gangway  was  let  down,  and  the 
people  tumbled  over  one  another  in  their 
eagerness  to  disembark.  They  nearly 
all  had  someone  to  meet  them,  and  were 
triumphantly  carried  off  to  the  waiting 
trains  that  should  convey  them  hither 
and  thither,  but  always  home. 

Gradually  the  crowd  dwindled,  and 
very  few  remained.  Two  men  there  were 
however,  who  seemed  in  no  hurry.  They 
regarded  the  animated  scene  with  curious 
eyes.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
(Continued  on  page  85.) 


The  Hydraulic  Ram 

Half   a   Gallon   a    Minute    Flow    Will  Supply    a    Farm    Home 


THE  HYDRAULIC  ram  is  a  form  of 
water  motor  which  gets  its  power  from 
flowing  water,  falling  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  level,  so  when  a  country  home 
is  situated  near  a  flowing  spring  the  in- 
stallation of  this  most  valuable  conven- 
ience is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
ram  itself  is  composed  of  an  air  cham- 
ber, dash  valve,  delivery  valve  and  body 
pipe.  To  the  ram  must  be  attached  a 
drive  pipe  which  conducts  the  power 
water  to  the  ram  and  a  delivery  pipe  to 
convey  part  of  the  water  to  the  place  of 
storage.  The  mechanism  of  a  ram  is 
very  simple.  The  two  valves  which  are 
continually  in  motion  are  submerged,  so 
no  lubricant  is  required  and  they  seldom 
require  replacement.  Once  started,  the 
operation  is  continuous  and  automatic 
unless  some  part  wears  out  or  the  supply 
of  water  runs  low  as  in  case  of  a 
drought. 

The  capacity  of  a  spring  to  supply 
water  for  a  hydraulic  ram  should  be 
preferably  not  less  than  two  gallons  per 
minute,  although  there  are  rams  in  use 
operated  by  a  supply  of  one-half  gallon 
per  minute.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  would  neces- 
sarily be  small,  since  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
ram  is  delivered  at  the  storage  tank. 
If  the  water  is  to  be  used  only  for  filling 
stock  tanks,  a  creek  or  river  supply  may 
be  used.  If  the  power  head  is  too  low, 
it  may  be  increased  to  some  extent  by 
building  a  small  concrete  resoirvoir 
about  the  spring.  The  head  on  the  ram 
may  also  be  increased  by  lowering  the 
elevation  of  the  pit  in  which  the  ram  is 
located. 

The  following  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
size  of  ram  required;  the  supply  of  the 
spring  in  gallons  per  minute;  the  fall  in 
feet  from  the  spring  to  the  ram;  the 
elevation  above  the  ram  to  which  the 
water  is  raised,  length  of  drive  pipe, 
length  of  delivery  pipe,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  desired  at  the  storage  tank.  A 
simple  method  of  obtaining  the  supply 
of  the  spring  is  to  dam  the  water  back, 
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Editor's  Note. — To  many  people 
a  hydraulic  ram  is  a  mystery,  pos- 
sibly because  it  is  the  most  simple 
aud  efficient  mechanical  device  for 
raising  water  by  water-power.  Where 
the  least  possible  expense  must  be 
incurred  for  pumping  water  for 
household  purposes,  irrigation,  town 
water  works  or  railroad  tanks,  rams 
are  in  great  demand,  even  where 
the  supply  demanded  is  so  great 
that  a  ' '  Battery ' '  of  rams  must  be 
installed.  This  applies  particularly 
to  irrigation.  Where  pneumatic 
pressure  tanks  are  used  instead  of 
gravity  tanks  rams  will  not  only 
supply  the  water,  but  also  maintain 
the  air  pressure  up  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  as  may  be  desired. 


inserting  a  small  pipe  through  the  dam, 
and  by  means  of  a  bucket,  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  flow  in  one  minute's  time. 
The  fall  from  spring  to  ram,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  storage  tank  may  be 
obtained  approximately  with  a  carpen- 
ter's level,  while  the  length  of  delivery 
pipe  and  drive  pipe  can  be  readily  meas- 
ured. Knowing  these  facts,  by  means  of 
an  approximate  formula  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, one  may  ascertain  about  the 
quantity  of  water  that  may  be  obtained. 

"Multiply  the  fall  in  feet  from  the 
spring  to  the  ram  by  the  number  of 
gallons  per  minute  supplied  to  it,  di- 
vide this  product  by  twice  the  height 
the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  quantity  of  water  in 
gallons   per   minute    delivered    by   the 
ram  at  the  storage  tank." 
It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  an   installation, 
as  the  local  prices  of  material  and  labor 
vary   so   widely  in   different   places.     It 
may  be  said  ,however,  that  one-half  inch 
and    one-inch    water-pipe    is    worth    six 
and  nine  cents  a  foot,  respectively.     A 
single-acting  hydraulic  ram  for  a  spring 
of  small  flow  would  probably  cost  in  the 
neighborhood    of    twenty    dollars.     Con- 
crete may   be    taken    at    six   dollars   per 
cubic  yard,  which  would  bring  the  cost 
somewhere   between    fifty   and   sixty   dol- 
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lars.  The  cost  will,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  with  the  length  of  the  de- 
livery pipe  which  is  governed  by  the 
topography  of  the  ground  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  house  from  the  spring. 

If,  after  a  ram  has  been  used  for 
some  time  it  is  found  that  it  pumps  less 
water  than  it  did  at  first,  it  is  probable 
that  the  valves  have  become  worn.  To 
test  the  dash  valve,  pull  it  up  against  its 
seat  and  hold  it  there  for  a  minute  or 
two.  If,  upon  releasing  the  pull  the 
valve  still  remains  closed  with  no  leak 
occurring  the  operator  may  rest  assured 
that  the  dash  valve  is  not  leaking.  To 
ascertain  if  there,  are  any  leaks  in  the 
delivery  valve  the  water  should  be  shut 
off  from  the  dry  pipe  and  the  dash  valve 
held  open.  If  the  delivery  valve  is  leak- 
ing, water  will  escape  from  the  air  cham- 
bers, and  passout  at  the  dash  valve 
opening.  By  simply  changing  the  length 
of  the  stroke  of  the  dash  valve,  the  ram 
may  be  adjusted  to  run  with  a  greater 
or  less  flow  of  water.  As  the  flow  of  a 
spring  diminishes  the  stroke  of  the  dash 
valve  may  be  shortened,  or  as  the  flow 
increases  the  stroke  may  be  increased. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flow  of 
a  spring  diminishes  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  water  level  falls  in  the  intake 
tank  to  a  point  where  air  will  enter  the 
drive  pipe,  causing  the  dash  valve  to 
close  and  the  water  in  the  intake  tank 
to  accumulate  and  overflow.  The  drive 
pipe  should  therefore  be  submerged 
about  twelve  inches  in  the  intake  tank 
so  that  it  will  not  draw  air. 

Occasionally  we  find  the  operation  of  a 
hydraulic  ram  affected  by  a  water-logged 
air  chamber.  The  air  feed  valve  is  like- 
ly partially  closed  and  insufficient  air  is 
being  admitted  to  the  air  chamber  to 
replace  that  absorbed  by  the  water. 
Leaves    and    trash    will    sometimes    get 
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Single-acting   hydraulic   ram    for    a    spring 
of   small    flow. 


Fig.  2. 

Hydraulic  ram  attached  to  a  pneumatic   tank  which  supplies  water  to  various  parts 

of    tin'    house. 
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clogged  in  the  main  valves,  preventing 
them  from  coming  to  an  even  seating. 
All  this  may  be  avoided  by  placing  a 
strainer  on  the  intake  end  of  the  drive 
pipe.  Sharp  bends  or  roughness  on  the 
inside  of  the  drive  pipe  or  delivery  pipe 
should  also  be  avoided  on  account  of 
their  resistance  to  the  flow. 

Probably  the  must  sail- factory  way  to 
use  a  hydraulic  ram  is  where  it  pumpe 
the  water  into  a  storage  tank  from  which 
it  is  taken  by  gravity  to  the  bouse  or  to 
the  stuck  tanks,  although  it  is  success- 
fully used  to  pump  against  air  pressure 
in  a  pneumatic  tank.  In  Figure  1  Ave 
have  a  diagram  of  a  single-acting  l  > 
draulic  ram.  The  water  supply  which 
comes  from  a  clear  spring-  flows  down  t  e 
drive  pipe,  part  of  it  being  forced  into 
the  air  chamber  while  the  rest  flows  out 
through  the  dash  valve.  The  expansion 
of  the  compressed  air  in  the  air  chamber 
forces  the  water  from  the  air  chamber 
into  the  delivery  pipe  which  carries  it  to 
the  storage  tank.  Hydraulic  rams  are 
also  being  used  to  supply  pneumatic 
tanks.  Figure  2  shows  a  hydraulic  ram 
attached  to  a  pneumatic  pressure  tank 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  A  rebel 
valve  on  the  delivery  line  allows  for  the 
escape  of  the  excess  water  when  the 
pressure  has  reached  the  desired  point. 
Then  we  have  the  double-acting  ram  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.  where  the  flow  of  a 
turbid  stream  is  used  to  pump  a  clear 
spring  water.  The  drive  water  is  the 
supply  from  the  stream  or  creek,  while 
only  the  water  from  the  spring  enters 
the  air  chamber. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  here 
all  the  uses  of  the  hydraulic  ram.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  merely  to  draw 


Cement   shed   built   over   a   hydraulic   ram. 

ious  municipalities  throughout  the  pro- 
vince lias  constructed  and  is  at  presenl 
operating  281  miles  of  110,000  volt  trans- 
mission line  ami  approximately  250  miles 
of  13,200,  6,600,  and  2,200  volt  distribut- 
ing line  in  the  Niagara  District,  as  well 
as  a  22,000  volt  transmission  line  supply- 
ing the  municipalities  of  Midland  and 
Penetanguishene  and  known  as  the  Sev- 
ern System.  The  cities  of  Ottawa  and 
Port  Arthur  are  also  supplied  with  en- 
ergy by  the  Commission,  while  a  trans- 
mission line  between  Morrisburg  and 
Prescott,  to  be  known  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence System,  is  at  present  under  con- 
struction. The  Niagara  System  (the 
first  constructed)  comprises  12  high  ten- 
sion transforming  stations  and  39  muni- 
cipal low  tension  transforming  stations. 
Additional  transmitting  and  distribut- 
ing' lines  are  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as 
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Double-acting   hydraulic   ram  where  a  turpid  creek  supply  is  used  for  pumping  clear 

spring  waters. 


attention  to  some  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  its  mechanism  and  operation, 
its  broad  field  of  usefulness  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  farm  or  country 
home.  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  fo: 
many  farmers  to  instal  water  supplies 
by  this  means.  And  the  farm  rather 
than  the  city  home  is  the  place  where 
water  conveniences  and  bath  tubs  should 

have    precedence. 

Hydro-Electric    Power  tor    the 
Farmer 

THE  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  Power  Com- 
mission which  was  appointed  in  May, 
1906,  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  of 
Outario  to  undertake  the  development, 
generation,  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy  at  cost  to  var- 


tbe  necessary  contracts  have  been  made. 
Additions  will  also  be  made  to  the  other 
lines. 

The  project  has  been  successful  since 
its  inception,  and  the  Commission,  as 
the  Municipal  Trustees  of  this  provin- 
cial transmitting  and  distributing  sys- 
tem, is  now  supplying  energy  at  cost  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  municipalities 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province  at 
rates  varying  from  $15.00  to  $50.00  per 
h.p.  per  year. 

The  total  cost  of  the  transmission 
lines  of  the  Niagara  System  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  October  31st,  1912,  is 
$2,798,218.71,  which  with  the  transform- 
ing and  distributing  stations  makes  a 
total  capital  expenditure  in  this  district 
of  $4,158,829.24.  The  total  capital  in- 
vestment for  all  other  systems  at  the 
end  of  the  same  fiscal  year' is  $421,000.70. 


"Never  before,"  says  the  Hon.  Adam 
Beck,  at  the  (Juelph  Winter  Fair,  "has  a 
line  been  built  or  works  been  construct- 
ed and  equipped  such  as  we  have  equip- 
ped in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We 
began  on  a  solid  foundation.  Three  cor- 
porations develop  power  at  Niagara 
Palls  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
further  development.  After  eighteen 
months'  negotiations  we  are  able  to  of- 
fer to-day  electricity  at  $9.00  per  horse- 
power, Niagara  Falls,  and  we  have  100,- 

000  horse-power  available.*'  This  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  that  it  can 
In'  generated  from  coal,  and  is  cheaper 
than  power  had  ever  been  sold  in  the 
v.  orbl,  as  between  a  company  and  a  cor- 
poration, or  a  company  and  a  Govern- 
ment. The  saving  per  year  in  Ottawa  is 
$J7(l,000;  Toronto,  over  $500,000;  Ham- 
ilton, from  .$2(10.000  to  $::00,000;  and  in 
London,  $150,000.  "If  you  take  the 
thirty  different  municipalities  that  we 
are  supplying,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  $4,000,000  invested  bv  the  Province, 
with  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  invested 
by  the  municipalities,  has  saved  the  users 
of  power  $2,000,000  per  annum — or  say 
$10,000,000  in  five  years.  This  power  is 
sold  to  the  people  at  cost  price  and  it 
means  power  not  only  to  the  cities  but. 
to  the  villages  and  in  many  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 

1  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  great 
benefit  it  is  going  to  be.  What  can  you 
do  with  power  on  the  farm?  You  may 
cook ;  you  may  heat ;  operate  all  the  ma- 
chinery on  the  farm,  whether  a  plow,  a 
harrow,  a  reaper,  a  mower,  or  the  modest 
cream  separator,  the  washing  machine, 
the  iron,  the  sewing  machine;  you  may 
light  up  your  farm,  or  do  the  milking." 
At  a  convention  of  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes the  Hon.  Mr.  Beck  said:  "Farm 
labor  is  expensive  and  scarce,  and  that 
makes  farm  life  more  burdensome.  When 
labor  is  scarce  and  expensive,  any  thing- 
thai  takes  its  place  is  a  help  to  the  farm 
er,  and  we  must  encourage  the  farmer, 
because  agriculture  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario." 

In  a  recent  bill  (1913)  for  the  bene 
fit  of  farmers,  "respecting  the  public 
construction  and  operation  of  electric 
railways.'"  the  chief  feature  is  the  elim- 
ination of  two  important  factors  of 
cost,  the  heavy  charges  for  underwrit- 
ing and  the  high  cost  of  power.  There 
will  be  no  stock  jobbing  or  dividend- 
paying  sections. 


Nests  of  White  Ant  Useful 

NESTS  of  the  white  ant,  which  are  often 
used  as  mortar,  making  splendid  Boors 
when  properly  mixed,  have  been  found 
now  to  be  of  use  as  fertilizer.  In  burn- 
ing off  old  logs,  one  Canadian  farmer 
took  the  trouble  to  break  -up  some  ant- 
nests  with  a  pick  and  pack  them  about 
the  lire,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  ma- 
terial thus  prepared  was  later  gathered 
up  and  spread  under  fruit  trees  in  quan- 
tities of  a  couple  of  hundredweight  for 
each  tree,  and  the  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  the  trees  was  found  to  be  marvelous. 
Fruit  growers  hail  this  discovery  as  a 
most  helpful  one. 


Editor's  Nate. — What  a  revela- 
tion it  is  to  know  that  Manitoba  can 
now  grow  apples  —  not  a  scrubby 
Eussian  variety,  but  a  fair  rival  of 
the  Eastern  product.  In  the  illus- 
tration opposite,  we  have  samples  of 
three  varieties,  namely,  from  left 
to  right:  White  Eubetts,  Annesette. 
and  Blushed  Colville.  The  Christ- 
mas barrel  from  home  will  evidently 
soon  cease  to  be  an  event  to  the 
prairie  homesteader. 


The  Pine  Grove  Red 

How  I  Found  Apples  "  Where  No  Apples  Would  Grow  " 


THE  FIRST  time  I  visited  Manitoba, 
Canada,  was  in  the  year  1891.  A  little 
niece  came  home  from  school  one  day 
with  a  small  apple  in  her  hand.  She 
showed  it  to  me  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing- precious,  and,  when  I  did  not  ex- 
press astonishment,  in  fact  showed  no 
surprise  in  her  possession,  she  exclaim- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  "Don't 
you  see  my  apple?" 

"Yes,  I  see  your  apple.  What  of  it?*' 
"It's  an  apple  for  my  very  own,''  and 
the  gladsomeness  of  her  reply  made  me 
wonder. 

"But  surely  you  get  lots  of  apples, 
and  that  is  not  a  very  big  one,  is  it?" 

"Lots  of  apples!"  the  child  exclaim- 
ed, ignoring  the  slur  upon  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  "this  is  the  very  second  ap- 
ple I  have  had  all  to  nryself  in  my  whole 
long  life." 

She  was  eight  years  old. 
Then,  almost     timidly,     for     fear  she 
might  be  disappointed,  she  asked,  "Have 
you  ever  seen  how  apples  grow?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  I  began,  ibut  be- 
fore I  could  say  another  word  the  child 
was  dancing  about  in  great  excitement 
hugging  herself  in  the  anticipated  joy 
oi  :•'  ing  to  be  told  something  she  had 
wanted  to  know  for  ever  so  long.  "Have 
you  really  and  truly,"  and  the  words  had 
the  force  of  so  many  gun  shots.  "Please 
tell  me,  how  do  they  grow?  Like  pota- 
toes or  like  berries  or  like  lettuce  and 
cabbages  ? ' ' 

I  was  mortified  at  the  child's  ignor- 
ance, "They  grow  on  trees,  child,  on 
apple  trees.  How  could  they  possibly 
'grow  like  potatoes  or  cabbages?  "But 
how  could  they  grow  on  trees?"  And 
the  child's  astonishment  at  my  answer 
was  quite  as  great  as  mine  had  been  at 
her  question,  as  she  looked  through  the 
window  out  across  the  prairie  where 
i  othing  higher  than  some  poplar 
scrub  could  be  seen  between  us  and  the 
far  distant  horizon.  "How  big  would 
the  trees  be,  and  how  could  apples  fast- 
en on  and  how  could  you  get  them  off?" 
She  shot  questions  at  me  with  such 
rapidity  that  I  put  my  hands  over  my 
ears  and  called  for  pencil  and  paper  so 
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that  I  might  draw  apple  trees  with  fruit 
dangling  from  their  branches. 

It  was  the  next  year  that  Mr.  S.  A. 
Bedford,  Superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Experimental  Farm  at  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  planted  some  hardy  apple 
trees  on  a  southern  slope  of  the  farm 
lands,  and  others,  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  sent  away  for  apple  seedlings. 
The  late  Archbishop  Machrea,  Anglican 
Primate  of  All  Canada,  experimented 
with  apples  at  Bishop's  Court,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John's,  near  Winnipeg,  and,  before 
1  left  Manitoba,  nursery  gardeners  were 
giving  much  attention  to  experiments 
in  apple  growing,  but  no  very  favorable 
results  had  been  obtained. 

"Some  Scrubs  of  a  Russian   Kind" 

On  the  C.P.R.  train  returning  to  East- 
ern Canada  in  the  fall  of  1897,  were 
many  Western  Canadian  farmers  who 
had  left  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  On- 
tario years  before.  They  were  going 
"back  home"  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  spend  Christmas  for  the  first, 
time  since  the\  had  taken  up  land  in  the 
West. 

When  the  train  reached  the  orchard 
lands  of  Ontario,  there  was  a  shout.  The 
observation  platform  was  crowded  in  a 
moment,  children  were  held  up  to  the 
car  windows. 

A  c-ples !     Apples!     Look  at  the  appb    ' 

There  they  were  hanging  in  all  their 
red  and  striped  and  yellow  luseiousness, 
and  the  sight  of  them  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  mothers,  and  fathers 
choked  and  coughed  a  bit  before  (ho 
words  came  easily  to  tell  the  children, 
w  0  had  never  sem  apples  growing, 
what  they  were,  and  from  all  side-,  came 
the  time-worn  refrain.  "When  you  get 
to  Gran 'ma's  you'll  have  all  that  you 
can    eat." 

Since  that  time  I  had  asked  over  and 
over  again,  "Do  apples  grow  in  Mani- 
toba ?  The  answer  had  always  been  a 
decided  "No,"  or  a  contemptuous  little 


"Some  scrubs  of  a  Russian  kind  may 
grow,  but  nothing  that  amount  to  any- 
thing." 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  commission- 
ed to  write  an  article  on  "Orcharding  in 
Canada,"  I  spent  many  days  in  the  To- 
ronto Reference  Library  seeking  apple 
knowledge,  but  found  no  writings  about 
apples  in  Manitoba.  I  sent  for  govern- 
ment blue  books,  but  there  was  nothing 
about  revenues  from  Manitoba  apples.  I 
went  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Ontario, 
Mr.  Bert  Roadhouse,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  of  apples  g-rowing  in  Manitoba. 
He  had  heard  nothing  special  but  sug- 
gested that  I  write  to  Mr.  Ruddick,  at 
Ottawa,  Government  Dairy  and  Fruit 
Commissioner,  and  to  Mr.  Hodgetts, 
head  of  the  Fruit  Department  of  On- 
tario. These  government  officials  both 
sent  courteous  letters  and  pictures  of 
orchards  showing  spraying  and  pruning 
processes,  and  also  statistics  of  apple 
exports  from  Annapolis  Valley  near  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Fraser  and  Ok- 
anagan  Valleys  in  British  Columbia,  but 
not  a  hint  of  an  apple  shipped  out  of 
Manitoba.  Mr.  Silvus  Wolverton,  the 
father  of  orcharding  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict was  appealed  to,  but  apples  in 
Manitoba  had  not  attracted  his  special 
attention,  though  he  knew  that  experi- 
ments in  apple  growing  had  been  made 
there. 

If  apples  grew  in  Manitoba  I  was  not 
going  to  send  in  my  orcharding  story 
without  saying  something  about  them, 
o,  I  did  the  one  thing  left  for  me  to 
do,  travelled  to  Manitoba  to  find  out. 
In  the  city  of  Winnipeg  there  is  the 
most  completely  organized  Industrial 
and  Publicity  Bureau  in  America,  in 
the  world,  in  fact,  for  its  vision  and 
work  stretches  as  far  West  as  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  north  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
mi  to  the  Yukon  and  south  to  the  United 
States  boundary.  The  man  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Roland,  can 
place  his  mind  on  any  part  of  this  great 
stretch  of  continent,  strike  the  proper 
note,  as  a  musician  brings  harmony  from 
the  keys  of  an  instrument,  and  give  in 
an    instant,    the       information      sought. 
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When  I  asked  Mr.  Roland  about   Mani- 
toba apples  he  replied,  "A.  P.  Stephen- 
son,  Morden   District.      See   Mr.   S.    A. 
Bedford,    Deputy    Minister   of   Agricul- 
ture." 

Mr.  Bedford  was  in  his  office  at  the 
Parliament  Buildings,  the  same  Mr. 
Bedford  who  had  been  trying  to  grow 
apples  on  the  Government  experimental 
farm  at  Brandon  in  the  early  '90  's.  We 
recognized  each  other  at  once. 

"I  have  come  to  see  how  your  apples 
are  getting  along,  Mr.  Bedford  ! ' ' 

Mr.  Bedford  smiled.  He  knew  to  what 
1  referred,  and  remembered  the  many 
limes  I  had  gone  with  him  to  look  at  the 
little  trees  set  out  on  the  sheltered 
Southern  slope  of  the  big  farm. 

"They  did  not  amount  to  much,"  he 
said  regretfully,  "though  I  had  hoped 
for  good  results.  Beyond  growing  some 
crabs,  we  did  not  succeed  very  well." 

Then  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  all 
the  way  to  Manitoba  to  find  apples; 
that  none  of  the  Government  advertising 
literature  mentioned  them  (at  which  he 
handed  me  a  pamphlet  that  had  recently 
been  printed,  and  turned  to  a  page 
where  apples  were  both  pictured  and 
printed  about),  and  that  no  storekeeper 
whom  I  had  asked  knew  anything  about 
Manitoba  apples  beyond  fruit  that  they 
had  seen  labelled  "Manitoba  apples" 
shown  at  the  different  agricultural  fairs. 
"What  am  I  to  do?  I  cannot  go  back 
without  them.  Tell  me,  where  are  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  the  Morden  district,  and 
how  can  I  see  Manitoba  apples?" 

The  Burbank  of  the  North 

Mr.  S+ephenson,  a  tall,  commanding 
Scotchman,  quite  six  feet  two  in  height, 
of  the  dark  type;  black  hair  and 
beard,  bushy  black  eyebrows  and  a 
humorous  twinkle  about  the  corners  of 
his  eyes  and  droop  of  his  mouth.  A 
Sterlingshire  man,  born  near  Bannock- 
burn  in  1854,  he  had  come  to  Canada  in 
1872,  farmed  near  Scarboro',  Ontario, 
for  a  while,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
had  gone  to  Manitoba,  where  he  had 
been  experimenting  in  apple  growing 
ever  since:  for  thirty-nine  years.  Mr. 
Stephenson  took  us  to  the  house  and 
into  a  big,  cool  living  room,  where  we 
met  Mrs.  Stephenson  and  heard  the 
story  of  the  Manitoba  apples. 

Mr.  Stephenson  had  always  liked  ex- 
perimenting with  fruit,  especially  with 
apple  growing,  so  (and  the  twinkle 
about  his  eyes  deepened  and  a  grim 
smile  played  about  his  mouth),  he  said, 
"I  came  to  a  country  where  never  an 
apple  had  grown,  and  where  people  told 
me  no  apple  ever  could  grow."  The 
shutting  of  his  eyes,  the  screwing  of  his 
mouth,  the  wrinkling  of  his  nose  said 
more  plainly  than  words  "It  was  up  to 
me  to  show  them." 

His  first  experiments  were  made  in 
Winnipeg  with  some  hardy  Ontario 
apple  trees.  They  were  planted  on  a  lot 
where  the  corner  of  Portage  Avenue  and 
Notre  Dame  Street  is  now.  During  the 
firsl  winter  they  died.  Other  varieties 
of  apples  were  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  died.  Then  Mr.  Stephenson 
looked  over  the  country  for  a  sheltered 
place  with  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and 
found   what   he  wanted   about   80   miles 


south  of  Winnipeg,  in  the  basin  of  the 
lied  River  sheltered  by  low  hills,  called 
the  Riding  Mountains,  and  by  the  trees 
along  Cheval  Creek.  Then  he  started  in 
with  the  determination  to  make  an  apple 
that  would  gTow  in  .Manitoba.  The  late 
Richard  Waugh,  editor  of  the  Nor'- 
West  Farmer,  in  Winnipeg,  put  him  in 
touch  with  Professor  G.  L.  Budd,  of 
Ames  College,  .Minnesota.  Professor 
Budd  sent  him  some  hardly  little  apple 
trees,  and  the  work  of  making  fruit  for 
a  new  country  began  in  earnest. 

He  had  first  to  unlearn  everything 
that  he  had  ever  learned  about  apple 
culture  and  to  begin  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  hot  sunshine  of  spring  days 
followed  by  frosty  nights  burst  the  cam- 
bram  layers  and  cut  off  the  connection 
between  the  roots  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  This  was  only  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  killing  of  the  trees.  It  seemed  as 
if  everything  that  promoted  the  growth 
of  apple  trees  in  less  rigorous  climates 
had  to  be  avoided  in  experiments  north 
of  the  49th  parallel.  The  first  trans- 
cendents died,  but  crab  apples  nourished 
and  proved  a  finer  apple  in  every  way 
than  those  grown  in  milder  climates. 
Over  and  over  again  the  apple  trees  died 
just  when  Mr.  Stephenson  had  brought 
them  to  the  time  of  fruit  bearing.  Of 
the  80  different  varieties  sent  to  him  by 
Professor  Budd  only  15,  after  years  of 
patient  waiting,  bore  fruit. 

The  Minnesota  Government  sent  ex- 
perts to  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia 
and  apple  seedlings  were  brought  back 
and  crossed  with  the  hardy  varieties 
that  had  matured  in  the  Ames  College 
grounds.  Mr.  Stephenson  kept  in  close 
touch  with  Minnesota  and  with  Profes- 
sor Hanson,  of  South  Dakota.  Pro- 
fessor Budd  sent  him  seedlings  to  cross 
with  the  trees  that  had  matured  at  Pine 
Grove.  Gradually  these  crossed  trees 
began  to  bear  fruit,  until,  in  39  years,  26 
different  varieties  of  apples  were  found 
that  would  grow  well  in  Manitoba.     The 


A  Manitoba  apple  tree.  Notice  how  the 
tree  is  dwarfed  in  order  that  the  trunk 
may  be  protected  and  the  fruit  economi- 
cally   gathered. 


most  hardy  varieties  he  shipped  to  the 
United  States  to  be  sent  to  Alaska  by 
the  United  States  Government,  specially 
large  shipments  of  trees  for  Skagway. 

Among  the  apples  that  mature  and 
grow  to  a  normal  size  are  the  Blushed 
Colville,  which  ripens  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August;  Charlemoff,  Anisette, 
Simbrisk,  Ostrakoff,  Antinovka,  Hiber- 
nal, Ukeraine,  Volga  Anis,  Kourish 
Anis,  Gypsy  Girl,  Heron,  Lowland  Rasp- 
berry, Wealthy,  Peerless,  Redcheeked, 
and  the  Ripka  Kislaga,  Blush  Cowl, 
Yellow  Transparent,  White  Rubets, 
Paton's  No.  20  Greening.  The  Russian 
trees  bear  specimen  apples  in  four 
years  in  nursery  rows  and  average  14 
or  15  crops.  The  trees  are  clean  limbed, 
and  the  fruit  can  be  eaten  in  the  dark. 
No  grub  or  insect  of  any  kind  has  in- 
fected them  so  far.  The  trees  are  spray- 
ed more  for  canker  on  the  bark  than  for 
anything  else,  and  just  once,  before  bud- 
ding, with  a  lime  sulphur  solution.  Some 
trees  30  years  old  are  still  bearing. 

It  was  in  the  nursery  that  we  realized 
something  of  the  care  that  was  given  to 
the  trees.  Every  here  and  there  I  no- 
ticed board  slatted  walks  about  3  feet 
wide,  and,  as  I  was  wondering  what  they 
were  for,  Mr.  Stephenson  lifted  a  sec- 
tion of  one,  and  there,  close  together  in 
rows,  were  tiny  apple  seedlings  not  more 
than  an  inch  high,  thousands  of  them. 
Other  sections  of  slat  walk  were  lifted 
and  larger  seedlings  were  shown.  Then 
the  trees  crossed  with  other  growths, 
and  finally  the  trees  preparing  to  blos- 
som and  bear  the  sample  fruit.  Mr. 
Stephenson  knew  them  every  one;  he 
loved  those  trees,  and  no  other  hand 
touched  them  but  his  own.  No  mother 
in  her  nursery  of  babies  could  show 
greater  tenderness  and  care  than  Mr. 
Stephenson  did  over  his  little  orchard 
children;  it  was  easily  seen  why  he  had 
persevered,  and  how  he  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  for  the  Northern  countries 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  had  done  in  the  South.  Someone 
said,  "you  are  the  Burbank  of  the 
North."  "No,"  answered  the  Scotch- 
man, "my  name  is  Stephenson." 

There  were  not  only  apples  in  stages 
of  experiment  in  the  nursery,  but  three 
varieties  of  cherries  had  matured,  a 
cross  between  the  apricot  and  wild  plum, 
and  experiments  were  being  made  with 
grapes. 

The   Pine    Grove  Red 

We  crossed  over  to  the  orchard,  where 
regular  bearing  trees  were  planted  and 
yielded  each  year  a  plentiful  fruit  har- 
vest. They  were  planted  16  feet  apart, 
170  trees  to  the  acre,  with  an  average 
height  of  15  feet  and  a  spread  of  from 
12  to  25  feet.  The  trees  are  all  kept  low 
with  branches  spreading  near  the 
ground,  a  protection  to  the  trunks  and 
an  economy  in  harvesting.  One  small 
tree  had  yielded  9  barrels  of  apples,  and 
all  the  trees  bore  well.  There  were  no 
"off"  seasons. 

When  I  had  seen  all  the  apple  trees 
and  heard  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  pluck- 
ed from  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Stephenson 
where  he  marketed  his  apples,  and  why 
Manitoba  merchants  did  not  have  them 
(Continued  on  page  74.) 


A   Thousand    Miles    of   Wealth 

An  Empire  Will  Grow  Up  in  Canada   in    the  Peace 

River   District 


THERE  are  very  few  Canadions  to-day 
who  have  been  able  to  form  any  definite 
idea,  either  by  personal  observation  or 
by  the  perusal  of  authentic  literature,  of 
the  vast  country  North  and  West  of 
Edmonton. 

One  is  apt  to  dismiss  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  with  the  observation  that 
the  area  referred  to,  comprises  a  large 
and  barren  wilderness  of  tree-less  wastes 
and  unproductive  soil,  but  such  an  opin- 
ion is  very  far  from  the  actual  truth. 

It  is  quite  correct  to  assume  that  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  are  largely  of  this  char- 
acter, but  there  is  an  almost  limitless 
area  of  country  between  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  Edmonton  which  offers  many 
opportunities  for  settlement. 

In  order  to  grasp  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  this  area  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  distance  from  Edmonton  to 
Fort  Providence,  which  may  be  termed 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  land  suitable 
for  settlement,  is 
1,007  miles,  and 
that  the  area 
stretches  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and 
eastward  to  the 
boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Al- 
berta. 

A  great  part  of 
this  area  consists 
of  excellent  stock 
raising  country, 
especially  around 
the  valleys  of  the 
Peace  and  the 
Slave  Rivers,  one 
area  in  particular, 
i.e.,  between  Hay 
River  and  Slave  River  being  exception- 
ally well  suited  for  this  purpose,  while 
the  country  between  Edmonton  and 
Athabasca  Lake  offers  good  prospects  I'm- 
mixed   farming. 

The  Peace  River  country  and  also  thai 
districl  lying  between  Edmonton  and 
Athabasca  Landing  has  already  been  oc- 
cupied by  numbers  of  good  settlers,  who 


By  H.  G.  BURY 


Editor's  Note.  —  Although  the 
population  of  Canada  is  not  large, 
she  boasts  of  an  area  where  distance 
almost  overpowers  one's  sense  of 
imagination.  Canada,  which  former- 
ly covered  only  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
each  in  themselves  much  greater 
than  many  continental  countries 
with  a  wonderful  history,  at  the  end 
of  1913  is  finding  an  active  life  all 
the  way  from  its  North-west  dip  into 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  awakening 
valleys  of  the  St.  John.  This  article 
will  open  the  eyes  of  foreigners  and 
Canadians  themselves  to  some  of  the 
immense  possibilities  in  the  Peace 
River  district.  On  the  Mackenzie 
River  a  line  of  steamships  now  does 
a  thriving  business. 


Encampment  of  the  Yellow  Knife  Tribe  at  Fort  Resolution, 
on   the   Great  Slave   Lake. 


find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing 
crops  of  cereals  and  roots,  which,  owing 
to  the  fertile  soil  and  longer  duration  of 
sunlight  during  the  summer,  are  equal 
to  those  produced  further  south. 

The  summer  is  appreciably  shorter, 
but  this  handicap  is  offset  by  the  quicker 
growth  owing  to  the  longer  hours  of 
sunlight. 


In  proof  of  the  extraordinary  fast 
growth  that  takes  place  in  the  north  dur- 
ing the  short  summer,  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment Experimental  farm  at  Fort  Simp- 
son situated  1,170  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Edmonton. 

Here,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully grown  and  matured.  A  sample 
of  wheat  sent  to  Edmonton  in  1911 
graded  No.  1  hard,  and  in  1913  a  sample 
of  oats  was  sent  out  which  weighed  38 
lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Even  at  Fort  Good 
Hope  only  12  miles  from  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle and  at  Fort  Wrigley,  1,300  miles 
north  of  Edmonton,  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  is  phenomenal. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities alone  that  this  vast  country 
holds  such  rich  prospects. 

Rich   in   Minerals 

Already  oil  has  been  located  in  sev- 
eral places  along 
the  valley  of  the 
Athabasca  River, 
in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Mur- 
ray and  Fort  Mc- 
Kay, and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  judging 
from  reports  of  the 
experts  who  have 
visited  the  district, 
and  from  the  geo- 
logical indications, 
that  there  will  soon 
be  discovered  one 
of  the  greatest  oil- 
fields or  reservoirs 
in  the  world. 

The  oil  pockets 
now  being  opened 
comprise  merely  the  small  supplies  stor- 
ed in  the  limestone  domes,  that  are  out- 
croppings  of  the  anticlines,  and  when  the 
main  reservoir  is  tapped,  an  inexhaus- 
ible  supply  of  crude  oil  will  be  avail- 
able, which  will  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  of  Northern  Canada. 

But    the    mineral    wealth    of    this    far 
mo  i  licrii  counlrv  is  not  restricted  to  oil. 


>ps  of  oats  growing  at  Fort  Simpson, 
Government  Experimental    Farm. 


M  i<sirm    l  la  i-dcii    at     Fort     I'rm  i •  I < •  i 
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FARMER'S    MAGAZINE 


An   Es 


i|>    :it     Fuit    Mrl'liciMin,    when'    human    nature    shows    itself    under    an 
exceedingly  difficult  environment. 


The  famous  Coppermine  Valley,  sit- 
uated east  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  includes 
a  district  rich  in  native  copper  and  ore. 
Travellers  in  this  area  bring  back  with 
them  numbers  of  native  copper  imple- 
ments such  as  knives,  etc.,  which  are 
used  by  the  native  Indians  and  the  Eski- 
mo, and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
but  that  as  soon  as  the  Hudson  Bay  sea 
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An  Eskimo   family  at  Fort  MePherson. 

route  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  so 
soon  will  be  found  capitalists  prepared 
to  exploit  the  riches  in  copper  which 
this  district  possesses. 

Other  mineral  districts,  such  as  the 
coal  reefs  near  Fort  Norman,  gold 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabasca, 
sulphur  near  Hay  River  on  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  salt  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Smith,  have  not  been  examined  suf- 
ficiently well  to  reveal  either  their  value 
or  extent,  but  serve  to  indicate  that  the 
country  possesses  a  range  and  variety 
of  minerals  comparable  with  any  other 
section  of  the  Dominion. 

Timber  Near  Arctic  Circle 

The  timber  wealth  of  the  North  is 
also  of  considerable  value.  Vast  for- 
ests of  spruce  cover  the  areas  between 
Slave  Lake  and  Edmonton,  and  the  pulp- 
wood  from  this  source  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate. 

Spruce  timber  of  good  size  is  to  b 
found  250  miles  within  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, especially  along  the  Peel  River,  the 
most  northerly  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
Kenzie  River,  for  although  there  are 
great  areas  of  treeless  country,  notably 
the  Barren  Lands,  lying  south  and  east 
of  Great  Bear  Lake  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  yet  it  is  totally  in- 


correct to  assume  that  the  North  coun- 
try   is  entirely  of  this  character. 

Probably  at  the  present  time  and  for 
the  past  300  years,  this  country  has  been 
the  great  source  of*  supply  of  the  most 
valuable  furs  caught  in  the  Dominion, 
probably  in  point  of  both  quantity  and 
quality,  and  this  class  of  wealth  alone 
is  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  great  problem  connected  with  the 
north  is  the  same  old  question  that  all 
new  countries  have  to  face,  i.e.,  that  of 
transportation  facilities.  At  present  the 
only  route  of  entry  into  this  country  is 
by  boat  via  the  Athabasca,  Slave  and 
MaeKenzie  Rivers,  and  although  there 
is  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Fort 
Smith  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  distance  of 
1,454  miles,  yet  before  Fort  Smith  is 
reached  there  are  92  miles  of  rapids  on 
the  Athabasca  River  between  Athabasca 
Landing  and  Fort  McMurray,  and  16 
miles  of  cascades  on  the  Slave  above 
Fort  Smith.  Once  these  obstructions 
are  overcome,  all  the  vast  resources  of 
the  north  become  available. 

Its  Fisheries 

The  large  inland  lakes  of  Athabasca, 
Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  teem  with 
the  best  varieties  of  food  fishes,  and  the 
transportation  problem  when  solved  will 
realize  the  value  of  this  source  of 
wealth. 


The  railroad  is  already  built  to  Peace 
River  crossing  on  the  West,  and  is  sur- 
veyed to  Fort  McMurray,  so  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  transpor- 
tation into  the  north  will  no  longer  be 
attended  with  the  difficulties  that  are  at- 
tached to  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  means  of  getting  into  the 
country  in  the  summer  is  by  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  steamer,  and  in  the  winter 
by  dog  train. 

The  experiment  initiated  by  Mr.  Oliver 
o!'  bringing  reindeer  from  Labrador  into 
the  Mackenzie  district  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  success,  as  it  has  in  Alaska, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
tn  be  impossible  to  herd  these  animals 
in  the  summer  time,  owing  to  their  habit 
ni  stampeding  before  the  pest  of  flies. 

Horses,  however,  are  being  employed 
at  Fort  Smith,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  this  question  of  winter 
transport  will  be  solved,  without  much 
difficulty,  by  improving  the  breed  of 
transport  dog,  and  by  establishing  a 
class  of  horses  inured  to  the  northern 
country. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  far  North  holds  within  its  limits  un- 


Spruce     timber,     Peel     River,     300 
within  the  Arctic  Circle. 


miles 


told  resources  of  wealth  which  in  due 
time  will  help  to  swell  the  already  vast 
riches  of  the  Dominion,  and  that  this 
great  area,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
being  unproductive,  will  rank  with  the 
older  parts  of  the  Dominion  in  natural 
resources  and  produce. 


Eskimo  whale  boats  on  the  Peel  River. 


What  Farmers'  Clubs  are  Doing 

A  Spark  That  Kindles  a  Fine  Community  Spirit 


I  HAD  LIVED  in  a  neighborhood  where 
Farmers'  Clubs  were  unheard  of.  It  was 
a  good  neighborhood  too,  an  old  Scotch 
settlement  where  our  fathers  had  worked 
and  saved  and  we  had  worked  and  saved 
until  we  nearly  all  had  two-storey  brick 
houses  and  bank  barns, — but  we  were  all 
canny  enough  to  not  venture  much  farth- 
er than  that  in  the  way  of  improvements. 
We  never  risked  buying  a  machine  until 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  proved  it  and 
were  trying  something  else;  then  we 
were  safe.  When  our  orchards  played 
out  we  planted  new  ones  and  managed  to 
get  along  somehow  until  the  young  trees 
were  ready  to  bear;  we  were  always  du- 
bious of  any  new  spraying  chemical  men- 
tinned  in  the  Government  bulletins.  As 
for  buying  and  selling  our  stuff,  while 
we  were  clannish  enough  in  everything 
else,  each  man  kept  his  own  counsel  re- 
garding his  business  affairs.  We  hauled 
our  wheat  to  the  station  whenever  the 
cars  happened  to  be  ready  for  it ;  we 
sold  our  cattle  in  the  fall  at  whatever 
price  the  local  drover  offered,  and  on 
Friday  evenings  the  women  drove  down 
to  the  village  store  with  the  butter  and 
eggs  for  the  storekeeper  to  take  in  to 
market  next  day,  bringing  back  their 
"equivalent"  in  trade. 

In  the  summer  we  worked  steady  and 
hard  and  in  the  winter  we  broke  the 
colts  and  rested.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing else  to  do,  except  that  the  young 
folks  had  a  frolic  once  in  a  while.  Most 
of  the  boys  seemed  to  get  tired  of  home 
and  went  off  to  the  bank  or  to  school  or 
out  West.  Some  of  them  did  well  and 
some  didn't,  and  there  were  the  old 
folks  pegging  away  on  the  old  place  un- 
til they  made  up  their  minds  to  give  it 
up,  and  retired,  to  a  little  town  some- 
where, which  in  our  case  happened  to  be 
in  a  district  where  farmers'  clubs  were 
exceedingly  popular. 

It  was  the  dis- 
representative  who 
first  told  me  about 
the  work  of  farm- 
ers' clubs.  A  dis- 
trict representative 
is  an  agricultural 
missionary  who 
teaches  the  farmer 
to  rotate  his  crops, 
to  plant  alfalfa,  to 
build  silos,  and  to 
keep  better  stock. 
A  practical  farmer, 
himself,  he  helps 
them  to  work  out 
practical  problems 
of  agriculture,  good 
roads,  social  service, 
and  civil  betterment, 
and  because  h  e 
wants  to  keep  in 
touch  witli  every 
farmer    in     one    or 


By  A.  L.  MacPHERSON 


Editor 's  Note. — For  mutual  bene- 
fit and  profit  among  the  farmers  of 
a  community,  the  farmer 's  club  is 
one  of  the  strong  forces  at  work 
just  now.  In  this  article  we  have 
cited  several  cases  where  the  or- 
ganization of  a  club  has  put  the 
farmers  of  a  community  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  each  other,  financially 
and  socially,  in  a  way  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Al- 
most every  farmer  has  some  infor- 
mation and  ideas  of  interest  and 
value,  and  the  local  Farmers'  Club 
is  a  channel  through  which  these 
may  be  brought  to  light. 


two  counties,  he  tries  to  get  them  or- 
ganized into  farmers'  clubs.  As  the 
local  clubs  develop  he  aims  to  increase 
their  force  by  forming  county  associa- 
tions. Where  there  is  no  district  rep- 
resentative in  many  cases  the  farmers 
want  to  get  together  on  their  own  ac- 
count. 

The  primary  object  of  a  farmers'  club 
is  to  engender  the  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  principle  is  being 
worked  out.  A  great  many  clubs  are  ef- 
fecting a  material  saving  to  members  in 
the  securing  of  supplies  and  foodstuffs. 
For  example,  during  one  winter  one  club 
in  our  district  purchased  two  cars  of 
salt,  one  car  of  feed  corn,  one  car  of  feed 
oats,  five  cars  of  bran,  shorts,  and  Hour, 
fifty-six  bushels  of  seed  corn.  Another 
organization  handled  twenty-four  car- 
loads of  feed,  flour,  salt,  and  sugar.  Per- 
haps more   important  than   the   co-oper- 


picnica   with   the    Women's    [nstitute   Btir   up   a  community  spirit 


ative  buying  is  the  co-operative  market- 
ing of  farm  produce.  A  local  society 
might  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  an 
enterprise  like  the  apple  market,  but 
some  of  them  are  working  admirably 
with  egg  circles  and  creameries.  This 
system  means  economy  of  labor  as  well 
as  money,  especially  where  a  co-oper- 
ative laundry  is  established  and  operated 
by  the  same  power  plant  that  runs  the 
creamery. 

As  the  quality  of  product  handled  by 
these  circles  must  be  first-class,  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  a  live  force  in  furthering 
better  methods  of  production.  This  may 
be  one  reason  why  the  clubs  take  such  an 
interest  in  every  phase  of  agricultural 
education  bearing  on  conditions  in  their 
own  community.  Several  nights  during 
the  winter  I  drove  out  with  the  repre- 
sentative to  meetings  held  in  town-halls, 
school-hquses  and  even  church-basements 
and  private  homes,  and  heard  men  dis- 
cuss orchard  pests  and  their  control. 
spraying  methods,  soil  cultivation  and 
fertility,  live  stock,  and  principles  of 
breeding,  etc.  Sometimes  the  speaker 
was  a  professional  agriculturist,  but 
more  often  he  was  not.  I  heard  young 
men  who,  if  they  had  been  brought  up 
where  I  was,  would  never  have  heard 
their  own  voices  in  public,  and  would 
never  have  thought  of  considering  a 
farm  question  after  they  had  put  their 
horses  up  for  the  night,  debating  on  the 
tariff  question,  the  land  tax,  co-operative 
marketing,  rural  education,  farm  for- 
estry, in  fact  almost  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  farming  and  country  life,  with  an 
eloquence  and  understanding  that  am- 
azed me.  The  clubs  were  educational 
centres  of  a  very  practical  kind. 

The  educational  feature  of  the  club 
work  seems  to  be  well  supplemented  in 
most  communities  by  practical  demon- 
strations by  experts. 
One  day  I  saw  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
men  gathered  in  a 
field  watching  a 
demonstration  on 
farm  drainage. 
Again  I  found  them 
in  greater  numbers 
about  a  demonstra- 
tion tent,  at  the 
county  fair,  where 
the  latest  things  in 
orcharding  appara- 
tus were  displayed, 
and  the  treatment 
for  various  forms  of 
blight  explained.  In 
another  district  I 
came  across  a  crowd 
standing  in  a 
church-yard  listen- 
ing to  Professor  Za- 
vitz'  suggesi  ions  for 
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The  Birr  band,  members  of  a  Farmers'  Club   in  Middlesex. 


beautifying  country  cemeteries  (a 
matter  which  we  all  agree  is  sadly 
neglected),  and  for  improving  school 
grounds,  planting  roadside  trees,  and 
artistic  home  landscape  gardening. 
No  farmer  alone  could  have  this 
instruction  brought  to  him,  but  it 
is  easy  for  a  club  to  arrange  for  almost 
anything  they  want  in  the  shape  of  dem- 
onstrations, illustrated  lectures,  profes- 
sional advice  or  short  courses  in  agricul- 
ture. One  club,  at  least,  is  arranging  for 
a  night  school  for  tbe  young  men  during 
the  winter,  a  project  which  is  appreci- 
ated by  a  great  many  who  through  choice 
or  necessity  left  school  very  young. 

One  way  in  which  the  farmers'  clubs 
are  advancing  community  interests  in 
several  localities  is  in  the  securing  of 
power,  and  better  railway  facilities. 
There  are  now  in  Ontario  six  systems 
where  power  of  falling  water  is  ready  to 
be  applied  in  lighting  houses,  threshing 
grain,  filling  silos,  washing  clothes  and 
milking  cows,  but  the  installation  is 
sometimes  expensive  and  difficult  for  an 
isolated  farmer,  while  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter  where  a  number  worked 
co-operatively.  This  is  where  the  bene- 
fit of  a  club  comes  in.  Or  where  a  new 
radial  or  steam  railway  is  to  be  put 
through  a  country,  again  the  club  comes 
forward,  offers  a  bonus  and  succeeds  in 
getting  a  route  that  will  give  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  and  materially  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  farms. 

Socially  these  clubs  have  raised  many 
a  neighborhood  out  of  the  slough  of  des- 
pond. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
districts  more  or  less  isolated,  and  far 


from  towns  or  railways.  Union  picnics, 
excursions,  and  socials  with  the  Wo- 
men's Institute  stir  up  a  community 
spirit  that  would  have  been  new  wine  to 
our  neighborhood  where  the  young  people 
especially,  literally  suffered  for  com- 
pany. A  gifted  member  of  one  club  has 
carried  out  the  original  and  far-sighted 
idea  of  organizing  and  training  a  band 
of  the  young  men,  a  band  which  is  cap- 
able of  furnishing  music  for  local  fairs 
and  out-of-door  entertainments.  Verily 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  farm- 
ers' clubs!  Looking  back,  I  wonder  now 
why  we  didn't  realize  what  we  were  los- 
ing financially,  in  education  and  socially 
in  not  having  one  organized  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, but  then  as  I  said  before,  we 
didn't  know  what  a  farmers'  club 
meant. 


The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

The  Draft    Horse    Cannot    Be    Replaced    by 
Gasoline 

"  THERE  IS  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,"  and  horsemen  too — so  it  would 
seem  by  the  present  trend  of  things.  If 
interest  in  the  horses  which  wear  light 
and  heavy  leather  has  for  a  season  been 
riding  at  the  ebb,  there  are  now  unmis- 
takable indications  of  a  fast  rising  flow. 
Perhaps  the  swell  will  bear  the  equine 
industry  into  larger  profit  than  it  has 
ever  before  known  in  this  country.  One 
hears  it  in  the  stables,  about  the  pad- 
dock, around  the  arena  at  the  race- 
course, on  the  roads,  against  the  wharves, 
before  the  sale-ring,   through  the  barn- 


A  Farmers'  Club  meeting  in  Rainv  River  distri 


yards — the  turn  in  the  tide  of  equine 
popularity.  The  sentiment  is  real  and 
the  consequences  are  real,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Breeder's  Gazette. 

The  drafter  has  never  had  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  affections  of  farmers.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  alike  report  brisk 
trade  and  keen  demand.  The  drafter  has 
never  been  replaced  by  gasoline — only 
supplemented,  boosted  in  efficiency.  On 
the  farms  the  work  of  the  day  and  the 
implements  and  machines  with  which  it 
is  accomplished  are  constantly  demand- 
ing more  power.  That  means  the  heavy 
type  of  horse.  We  have  not  been  breed- 
ing for  draft  blindly  and  on  the  wrong 
tack.  The  city  continues  to  absor-b  the 
good  ones  at  good  prices  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  found.  Like  the  coming  of  the 
steam  engine  and  the  trolley,  the  advent 
of  the  motor  truck  would  seem  not  to 
displace  the  horse,  but  rather  to  enhance 
the  demand,  once  things  have  found  eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

When  automobiling  was  new  it  clear- 
ly had  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
horse  industry.  The  decline  of  the  coach- 
er  and  the  lull  in  the  metropolitan  in- 
terest in  the  saddler  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  coming  of  the  automobile. 
But  to  own  a  motor  car  is  no  longer  to 
be  distinctive,  and  the  stuff  of  which 
horse  love  is  made  seeks  in  vain  for 
gratification  in  the  motor  car.  The 
comradeship  between  horse  and  rider  or 
horse  and  driver  can  not  be  found  in 
steering  wheel  or  purring  motor ; .  it  re- 
quires flesh  and  blood  and  mettle.  Ac- 
cordingly the  horse  begins  to  return  to 
the  bridle  path  and  the  roadway.  The 
race  courses  are  again  crowded.  The 
horse  shows  were  never  more  interest- 
ing. The  demand  for  ponies  is  increas- 
ing; young  America  and  old  America  are 
rising  to  appreciate  them  both  as  crea- 
tures of  beauty  and  utility.  All  along  the 
line  enthusiasm  for  good  horses  is  in- 
creasing. 

What  message  of  benefit  does  this 
turn  of  the  tide  bear  in  to  the  farmer? 
Just  this — to  breed  better  horses  than 
he  ever  bred  before.  What  sort?  The 
sort  he  loves  most  and  understands  best. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  kind  as 
it  is  the  quality  within  the  kind. 

When  Hens   Cackle 

THE  jungle  fowl  of  India,  from  which 
all  our  domestic  hens  are  descended, 
lives  where  many  predatory  animals  and 
reptiles  also  find  their  homes.  The  fe- 
male jungle  fowl  for  this  reason  seeks  a 
secluded  and  safe  place  in  which  to  de- 
posit her  eggs.  When  she  is  ready  to 
produce  an  egg  she  retires  to  her  nest 
and  broods  there  for  some  time.  In  the 
meantime  her  mates  have  wandered  away 
from  the  place  where  she  left  them. 
Probably  several  hens  are  absent  from 
the  flock  attending  to  their  maternal 
duties  at  the  same  time.  When  the  egg 
is  deposited  the  hen  quietly  goes  to  a 
distance  from  her  nest  and  then  begins 
to  cackle  in  order  to  announce  to  her 
chief  that  the  necessity  for  concealment 
no  longer  exists.  The  cock  at  once  be- 
gins to  cackle  and  the  hen  knows  where 
to  find  the  flock. 
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"I  wouldn't  wonder  now  if  you  didn't 
try  very  hard."  Doyle  cast  a  knowing- 
look  at  Langton  out  of  the  corners  ©f 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "Nor  it  couldn't 
be  expected  that  you  would,  seeing  as 
how  you  have  a  boat  of  your  own  that 
might  suit." 

"I  don't  know  yet  that  she  would 
suit,"  said  Meldon.  "What  do  you 
want  her  for?" 

"My  friend  and  I  want  to  cruise  about 
your  bay,"  said  Langton.  "We  are 
spending  our  holiday  here." 

"She's  a  good  boat,"  said  Doyle. 
"And  what's  more  than  that,  she's  a 
safe  boat.  I  never  heard  tell  yet  of  any 
man  being  drownded  out  of  her,  long  as 
I'm  living  here;  and  there's  many  a  boat 
you  couldn't  say  that  for." 

"Is  she  for  hire,"  said  Langton,  "and 
at  what  price1?" 

But  this  direct  method  of  arriving  at 
the  point  of  the  negotiation  did  not  com- 
mend itself  either  to  Doyle  or  Meldon. 

"I  mind  well,"  said  Doyle,  "when  old 
Tommy  Devoren  used  to  be  sailing  her 
for  the  R.M.  that  was  in  it  them  times, 
he'd  say  how  divil  a  safer  nor  a  drier 
boat  for  a  lady  ever  he  come  across,  and 
him  taking  the  R.M.  's  two  daughters  out 
in  her  maybe  as  often  as  twice  in  a 
week." 

"Is  there  a  cabin  in  the  boat,"  asked 
Langton,  "in  which  my  friend  and  I 
could  sleep?" 

"Cabin!  What  would  hinder  there  to 
be  a  cabin?  Tell  the  gentleman  what 
kind  of  a  cabin  there  is  in  her,  Mr.  Mel- 
don. Sure  you  know  it  better  than  me." 
"There  is  a  cockpit  and  a  small  cab- 
in," said  Meldon.  "She's  a  five-ton 
boat." 

"That  would  suit.  Now  what  do  you 
want  for  her  by  the  month?" 

"Can  you  sail  a  boat?"  said  Meldon. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  giving  my  Aureole 
to  a  man  that  would  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  her  on  some  rock.  And  let  me 
tell  you  there  are  plenty  of  rocks  in 
this  bay." 

"Sail  her!"  said  Doyle.  "Why 
wouldn't  he  be  able  to  sail  her?  Is  it 
likely  now,  Mr.  Meldon — I  put  it  to  you 
as  a  gentleman  who  knows  a  boat  when 
he  sees  one — is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Lang- 
ton would  come  all  the  way  to  Bally- 
moy  to  look  for  a  boat  if  he  couldn't 
sail  her  when  he  got  her?  Sail  her!  I'll 
answer  for  it  he  can  sail  her  right 
enough. ' ' 

Mr.  Doyle  was  anxious  to  preserve  an 
air  of  fine  impartiality.    He  praised  Mr. 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

The  Eev.  John  Joseph  Weldon  is 
a  genial  young  Irish  curate  of 
Ballymoy,  a  small  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland. 

While  paying  a  visit  to  his  friend, 
Major  Kent,  he  comes  across  some 
old  documents  of  the  Major's  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
by  the  latter 's  grandfather  to  the 
Island  of  Inishgowlan,  near  Bally- 
moy, in  1798,  and  of  a  tale,  which 
was  current  among  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  con- 
cealed some  treasure  on  the  island. 
Meldon  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  finding  this  treasure,  and  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  accompany- 
ing the  Major  on  a  shooting  expedi- 
tion to  the  island  in  order  that  he 
may  prosecute  his  search  for  it. 

Meanwhile  there  arrives  at  Bally- 
moy a  Mr.  Langton,  who  is  desirous 
of  hiring  a  yacht.  There  are  only 
two  yachts  in  Ballymoy,  the  Major's 
' '  Spindrift, ' '  a  smart  craft  which 
he  refuses  to  let,  and  Meldon 's 
"Aureole,"  which  is  in  very  poor 
condition.  Meldon  sees  a  prospect 
of  getting  as  much  as  he  paid  for 
the  boat  by  leasing  her  for  a  month, 
and  calls  at  the  inn  at  which  Mr. 
Langton  is  staying,  with  this  view. 
We  here  find  him  discussing  the  mat- 
ter with  Doyle  the  landlord,  and 
Mr.  Langton. 


Langton 's  seamanship,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  with  an  air  of  profound  con- 
viction, just  as  he  praised  Meldon 's  boat, 
of  which  he  knew  all  there  was  to  know. 
His  argument  was  powerful  and  un- 
answerable. Why  should  a  man  travel 
all  the  way  to  Ballymoy,  which  is 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway 
station,  to  look  for  a  boat,  unless  he 
felt  himself  able  to  make  some  use  of 
her? 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  sailor  myself," 
said  Langton,  "but  my  friend  is.  I  give 
you  my  word  that  he's  well  able  to  look 
after  your  boat." 

"Who  is  your  friend?"  said  Meldon. 

"I  don't  see  what  business  that  is  of 
yours,"  said  Langton,  displaying  a  cer- 
tain irritation  for  the  first  time.  "If 
you  won't  hire  your  boat  without  seeing 
our  baptismal  certificates  and  our 
mothers'  marriage  lines  you  may  keep 
her.  I'm  prepared  to  pay  for  what  I 
want,  and  nothing  else  matters  to  you." 


"Good-evening,"  said  Meldon,  rising. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Doyle,  "gentle- 
men both,  this  is  no  way  to  do  business. 
Mr.  Meldon  you've  no  right  to  be  asking 
the  gentleman  questions  about  his 
mother.  Isn't  his  money  just  as  good  if 
he  never  had  a  mother  at  all?  Mr. 
Langton,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me,  but  Mr. 
Meldon  is  a  clergyman,  and  it's  only 
right  that  he  shouldn't  want  his  boat  to 
fall  into  bad  hands." 

"Will  you  hire  the  boat  or  not?" 
asked  Langton. 

"You  can  have  her  for  a  month,"  said 
Meldon,  still  standing  hat  in  hand, 
"for  thirty  pounds,  money  down  in  ad- 
vance, and  I'll  have  no  more  talk  about 
the  matter.  You  may  take  it  or  leave 
it." 

"Thirty  pounds!"  said  Doyle.  "Come 
now,  Mr.  Meldon,  it's  joking  you  are." 

"Considering  the  risk  I  run,  I'll  not 
take   a   penny   less." 

"Thirty  pounds!"  said  Doyle,  "is  a 
big  lump  of  money." 

"Take  it  or  leave  it." 

"I  don't  deny  that  she's  a  good  boat 
and  well  suited  to  what  Mr.  Langton 
wants  her  for.  But  thirty  pounds! 
Come  now.  The  gentleman  here  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  You  mustn  't  be  hard  on 
him.     Say  twenty  pounds." 

"Thirty,"  said  Meldon.  "After  all, 
I  don't  want  to  let  the  boat  at  all.  I'd 
just  as  soon  keep  her  for  my  own  use." 

Like  every  one  else  in  Ballymoy, 
Doyle  knew  exactly  what  Meldon  had 
paid  for  the  boat,  and  was  very  well 
aware  of  the  rottenness  of  her  hull  and 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  her  rig- 
ging- 

"You're  a  hard  man,  so  you  are,"  he 
said.  "I  never  knew  priest  nor  parson 
yet  but  was  desperate  hard  to  get  the 
better  of  in  a  matter  of  money.  I'll  tell 
you  now  what  you  ought  to  do.  Split 
the  differ  and  say  twenty-five  pounds." 

"Well,  rather  than  stop  here  all 
night  talking  about  it,"  said  Meldon, 
"I'll  call  it  twenty-five  pounds." 

"And  a  pound  back  out  of  that  for 
luck,'  said  Doyle. 

"No,  not  a  penny  back.  Twenty-five, 
money  down." 

Doyle  drew  his  chair  over  to  Lang- 
ton and  whispered. 

"It's  a  fair  offer.  You'll  find  it  hard 
to  better  it.  The  major  now  would  have 
asked  fifty  for  his  old  Spindrift.  It's 
my  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Langton,  to  close 
on  it  this  minute  before  he  has  time  to 
sleep  on  the  offer.       Maybe  to-morrow 
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morning  he  might  be  asking  the  advice  of 
some  one  that  would  be  tor  putting  up 
the  price  on  you.  What  do  you  say 
now?" 

"I'll  give  it,"  said  Langton,  "on  your 
assurance  that  the  boat  is  as  represent- 
ed." 

"The  gentleman  takes  your  offer,  Mr. 
Meldon,"  said  Doyle.  "Twenty-five 
pounds  down  and  the  boat  to  be  returned 
in  good  condition,  all  damages  to  be 
made  good.  What  do  you  say  now  to  a 
drop  of  something  to  wet  the  bargain?" 

But  Meldon  would  not  drink.  He 
went  home  to  his  lodgings  and  meditat- 
ed, as  he  smoked  a  final  pipe,  on  the 
glories  and  splendours  which  would  be 
his  when  he  had  found  the  treasure  on 
Inishgowlan.  His  conscience  was  quite 
untroubled  by  the  thought  of  his  bargain 
with  Langton.  The  boat  was  rotten — 
so  rotten  that  a  man  who  knew  anything 
about  boats  would  hesitate  to  go  to  sea 
in  her.  If  Langton 's  friend  knew  no 
more  about  boats  than  Langton  did,  some 
kind  of  accident  was  certain  to  happen. 
Meldon  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  it  would  happen  before  they 
got  far  enough  away  from  land  to  run 
any  serious  risk  of  drowning.  Moy  Bay 
was  full  of  islands,  and  the  water  was 
always  calm  in  summer  time  inside  the 
bay.  If  the  Aureole  did  go  to  pieces 
Langton  and  his  friend  could  row  to  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  punt.  Meldon 's 
punt  was  a  good  one. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Spindrift,  close  hauled,  thrashed 
her  way  out  towards  Inishgowlan  against 
a  south-westerly  breeze.  The  coast  to 
the  east,  a  low  dark  line,  lay  almost 
bidden  in  the  haze.  The  entrance  to 
Moy  Bay  was  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Major  Kent,  in  an  oilskin  coat,  sat  at  the 
tiller.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Meldon,  most  un- 
clerically  clad  in  a  blue  fisherman's 
jersey,  old  gTey  tweed  trousers,  and  a 
pair  of  sea-boots,  sprawled  on  the  deck 
near  the  mast.  He  was  apparently  in- 
different to  the  sheets  of  spray  which 
broke  over  the  bow  of  the  boat  now  and 
then,  when  she  struck  one  of  the  short 
seas  which  happened  to  be  a  little  larger 
than  its  fellows.  His  red  hair  was  a 
tangle  of  thick  wet  curls.  His  face  and 
the  backs  of  his  hands  were  speckled 
with  white  where  the  salt  had  dried  on 
them.  The  skin  of  his  nose,  under  the 
influence  of  bright  sunshine  and  sea- 
water,  already  showed  signs  of  begin- 
ning to  peel  off.  He  had  a  pair  of  field- 
glasses  in  his  hand,  which  he  polished 
occasionally  with  a  red  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  through  which  he  gaz- 
ed at  the  island  in  front  of  him.  To 
the  south  lay  Inishmore,  the  larger  of 
the  two  islands.  Dead  ahead  was  Inish- 
gowlan, a  long  green  bank  as  it  seemed, 
sloping  down  eastward,  dotted  over  with 
small  white  cabins,  and  divided  into  tiny 
fields  of  the  most  irregular  shapes  im- 
aginable. 

"In  another  half-hour,"  said  the 
Major,  "we'll  be  well  under  the  lee  of 
the  island  and  the  water  will  be  a  bit 
calmer.  Then  we'll  have  something  to 
eat." 


•"1  suppose  we  anchor  m  that  bay," 
said   Mrhlon,  pointing  forward. 

He  was  more  interested  in  the  island 
and  in  the  adventure  before  him  than  m 
the  prospect  of  luncheon. 

" '  Yes.  It's  a  fine,  safe  bay,  good  bot- 
tom, perfect  shelter  from  the  west,  south 
and  north,  and  deep  water  up  to  the  very 
shore.  You  could  anchor  a  man-of-war 
in  that  bay  and  lie  snug  the  whole 
winter  through." 

"I  thought  you  told  me,"  said  Mel- 
don, a  few  minutes  later,  "that  there 
was  nobody  upon  the  island  except  na- 
tives." 

"No  more  there  is.  At  least,  there 
wasn't  last  time  I  was  there  five  years 
ago. ' ' 

"And  that  they  lived  in  thatched  cab- 
ins." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  they  don't.  There's  a  galvan- 
ized iron  hut  on  the  grass  just  above  the 
shore  of  the  bay." 

"Xonsense!  There  can't  be  such  a 
thing  on  Inishgowlan.  Why  would  the 
people  fetch  a  galvanized  house  out 
from  the  mainland  when  they  can  build 
anything  they  like  out  of  stones  ready 
to  their  hands?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  the  thing's 
there." 

"Do  you  take  the  tiller  for  a  minute," 
said  the  Major,  "and  give  me  the  glass- 
es." 

He  gazed  at  the  island. 

"You're  right  enough,"  he  said. 
"The  thing's  there.  It's  exactly  like  the 
one  the  engineers  lived  in  when  they 
were  making  the  railway  down  to  Achill. 
Now  I  wonder  who  the  deuce  put  a  thing 
like  that  on  Inishgowlan?" 

"They  couldn't  be  building  a  railway 
on  the  island,  could  they?" 

"No,  they  couldn't.  Who'd  build  a 
railway  on  an  island  a  mile  long?" 

"The  Government  would,"  said  Mel- 
don, "if  the  fancy  struck  them.  But 
it's  more  likely  to  be  a  pier,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  engineer  will  be  living 
in  that  hut." 

"It  can't  be  a  pier.  They  built  a 
pier  there  only  three  years  ago.  You 
can  see  it,  if  you  look,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bay." 

"That  wouldn't  stop  them  building 
another,"  said  Meldon.  "I  dare  say 
you've  observed,  Major,  how  singularly 
little  originality  there  is  about  Chief 
Secretaries.  One  of  them,  whose  name 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  thought 
of  piers  and  seed  potatoes,  and  since 
then  all  his  successors  have  gone  on 
building  piers  and  giving  out  seed  pota- 
toes. They  never  hit  on  anything  origi- 
nal. Now  if  I  was  a  Chief  Secretary 
I'd  strike  out  a  line  of  my  own.  When 
I  found  I  had  to  build  something  I'd 
run  up  a  few  round  towers." 

"I  dare  say  you  would." 

"Of  course  there  would  be  difficulties 
in  the  way.  A  pier  is  a  comparatively 
simple  thing  to  build,  because  part  of  it 
must  be  in  the  sea  and  the  rest  on  some 
beach  which  nobody  in  particular  owns. 
Whereas  I  should  have  to  get  a  site  in 
somebody's    field    for   my    round    tower. 


and  1  should  probably  have  the  League 
denouncing  me  for  land  grabbing." 

The  Major  took  the  tiller  again,  and 
Meldon  resumed  his  inspection  of  the 
island  through  the  glasses. 

"Do  you     know,"     he  said     after  a 
while,  • '  if  there  is  a  Government  official 
of  any  kind  in  that  iron  hut  it  may  turn 
out  awkward  for  us." 
"How?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  but  I've  always  understood 
that  the  Government  sets  up  to  have  a 
claim  to  all  treasure  that's  found  buried 
or  hidden  anywhere.  It  won't  do  to  let 
this  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  find  out  what 
we're  after." 

Major  Kent,  who  had  never  taken  the 
treasure-seeking  very  seriously,  made  no 
reply  to  this  remark. 

"We'll  have  to  adopt  a  disguise," 
said  Meldon.  "I  told  you  all  along  that 
we  probably  would." 

"I  won't " 

"Now  don't  make  that  remark  about 
the  false  beard  again.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  invent  some  plausible  excuse  for 
spending  a  week  on  the  island." 
"Tell  him  we're  out  trawling." 
"That  won't  do.  In  the  first  place 
we  shan't  trawl;  in  the  second  place 
he'd  ask  where  our  nets  were.  Those 
fellows  who  spend  their  lives  watching 
other  people  doing  things  develop  an 
unholy  curiosity  about  everybody  else's 
business.  We  must  hit  on  something 
more  likely  than  that.  Suppose  we  told 
him  we  were  out  to  learn  Irish?" 

"Stuff!"  said  the  Major;  "you 
wouldn't  take  in  a  newspaper  corres- 
pondent with  that  tale.  Just  look  at 
me.  I've  turned  fifty,  and  I'm  develop- 
ing an  elderly  spread.  Do  I  look  like  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  go  off  to  a 
desert  island  to  learn  Irish?" 

"Oh,  well,  there  may  not  be  an  engi- 
neer there  after  all.  It'll  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  what  we'll  say  when 
we  see  him." 

"Besides,"  continued  the  Major,  in 
whose  mind  the  idea  of  learning  Irish 
seemed  to  rankle,  "the  fool  will  likely 
be  learning  Irish  himself.  Lots  of  those 
fellows  do,  I'm  told.  Then  he'd  want 
us  to  join  him,  and  it  might  end  in  our 
having  to  learn  Irish,  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not.  Here,  take  the  tiller,  and  I'll 
go  below  and  get  some  grub  up  on 
deck." 

Still  grumbling  at  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing Irish,  the  Major  fetched  some  cold 
meat,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky 
from  the  cabin.  The  Spindrift  was  in 
calmer  water,  and  Meldon  was  able  to 
give  both  hands  to  the  task  of  feeding 
himself,  steadying  the  tiller  by  hooking 
a  leg  over  it.  The  boat  raced  into  the 
shelter  of  the  bay,  and  the  Major,  hav- 
ing stowed  away  the  remainder  of  the 
food  in  the  cabin,  busied  himself  in  get- 
ting ready  the  anchor. 

"The  inhabitants,"  said  Meldon,  "are 
turning  out  en  masse  to  welcome  us. 
They  are  all  down  on  the  end  of  the 
pier — 

"  'Old  men  and  babes  and  loving 
friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay.' 
(Continued  on  page  91.) 
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Making  the  Old  House  Over 

Overcoming  Some  Freaks  In  Architecture  and  Decoration 


THE  MAN  who  has  least  of  the  senti- 
mental in  his  make-up,  is  generally. pos- 
sessed of  an  almost  religious  reverence 
for  the  house  his  father  built.  It  doe; 
not  matter  whether  the  lay-out  calls  for 
miles  of  unnecessary  travelling  every 
day  in  doing  the  kitchen  work,  whether 
the  bedrooms  are  small,  low-ceiled,  and 
poorly  ventilated,  whether  it  is  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  furniture  and  the 
family,  or  whether  the  plan  is  such  that 
a  pleasing  arrangement  of  furnishings  is 
impossible;  it  is  "the  old  house,"  and 
perhaps  there  is  a  rambler  rose  which 
some  great  uncle  had  trained  over  the 
front  door  that  must  not  be  disturbed. 
Women  also  have  a  regard  for  old  things, 
old  pictures,  old  lace,  old  traditions;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  house,  the  progres- 
sive woman  knows  that  it  does  not  pay 
in  either  money  or  happiness  to  do  with- 
out whatever  modern  conveniences  she 
can  afford. 

I  have  in  mind  one  particular  farm 
house  that  had  stood  unchanged  for 
some  sixty  years  or  over,  a  wide,  low, 
solidly  built  structure,  put  up  when  lum- 
ber was  valued  only  as  a  cumbrance  to 
the  ground,  a  house  that  must  have  been 
a  credit  to  the  community  in  its  day,  but 
that  day  had  passed.  It  was  a  storey 
and  a  half  building,  leaving  the  rooms 
upstairs  close  and  hard  to  ventilate.  Then 
as  the  cellar  was  excavated  only  under 
the  kitchen,  a  furnace  was  out  of  ques- 
tion and  the  fireplaces  having  been 
closed  for  want  of  repair  and  fuel,  the 
heating  by  means  of  stoves  was  not  al- 
ways satisfactory. 

The  owner's  first  idea  was  to  build  a 
new  house  entirely.  This  would  possibly 
mean  less  labor  in  the  long  run,  but  he 
found  as  you  will  probably  find  if  you 
have  an  old  house,  that  it  contains  some 
valuable  material  in  the  shape  of  oak 
beams,  and  walnut  planks.  After  using 
some  of  this  material  for  door  heads, 
window  caps  and  other  finishing,  the 
carpenter,  who  happened  to  be  a  ski  Hod 
craftsman,  made  a  library  table,  a  pedes- 
tal and  a  music  rack. 

In  the  majority  of  farm  houses  built 


By  ETHEL  M.   CHAPMAN 


Editor's  Note. — If  you  contem- 
plate making  some  changes  in  the 
layout  of  your  house,  rebuilding 
from  the  old  material,  or  putting  up 
an  entirely  new  structure,  the  sug- 
gestions for  plans,  given  in  this  ar 
tide,  may  furnish  some  ideas  that 
could  be  applied  to  your  particular 
case.  Or,  if  the  making  over  merely 
takes  the  form  of  redecorating,  we 
have  described  here  a  treatment  for 
almost  every  type  of  room.  The 
ideas  are  only  suggestions;  the  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied  with  your  own 
originality. 


thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  little  thought 
was  given  to  the  matter  of  convenience. 
There  was  usually  a  brave  front  with 
fancy  gothic  and  glass-panelled  door,  a 
large  parlor  for  state  occasions  with  a 
very  small  spare  bedroom  off  the  far 
corner,  a  kitchen  large  enough  to  serve 
as  work  room,  living-room,  and  dining- 
room  if  desired,  and  not  infrequently,  as 
in  this  particular  case,  one  had  to  walk 
the  whole  length  of  the  kitchen  to  pass 
from  the  pantry  to  the  dining  room  or  to 
the  cellar.  All  these  defects  in  the  orig- 
inal plan  it  was  decided  could  be  reme- 
died only  by  taking  out  partitions  un- 
sparingly, enlarging  the  front  part  to 
make  a  good  sized  living-room,  raising 
the  roof  to  give  airy  bedrooms  and  fur- 
ther excavating  the  cellar  for  a  furnace. 
At  the  same  time  pipes  were  laid  from  a 
hydraulic  ram  (which,  by  the  way,  had 
been  pumping  water  to  the  barn  £or  over 
a  year),  to  the  house,  and  a  storage  tank 
and  plumbing  installed  to  supply  the 
bath  room.  This  also  necessitated  hav- 
ing a  septic  tank,  the  outlay  for  the  en- 
tire system  amounting  to  a  little  less 
than    one    hundred     dollars,     including 

S.nne   features   in   the   new   plan    that 
add  to  the  convenience  and  general  har- 


mony of  arrangement  are,  first,  the  com- 
pact lay  out  of  rooms  which  are  com- 
monly used  at  the  same  time.  The  pantry 
connects  the  kitchen  and  dining-room 
without  lying  between  them  and  increas- 
ing the  distance  from  the  stove  to  the 
table.  The  cellar  door  opening  into  the 
pantry  also  saves  considerable  travelling. 
An  objection  might  be  made  at  the  sink 
being  placed  in  the  kitchen,  but  as  the 
kitchen  sink  in  the  farm  house  is  liable 
to  be  required  for  other  purposes  it  is 
generally  more  convenient  to  wash  the 
dishes  on  the  pantry  table.  The  sink, 
however,  is  fitted  with  wide  drain  boards 
and  the  separator,  and  milk  pails  are 
washed  there.  The  second  good  point  in 
these  plans  is  that  no  room  is  wasted. 
There  is  no  hall  down  stairs  and  the  end 
of  the  corridor  upstairs  is  cut  off  to  make 
the  bathroom.  The  clothes-closets — and 
each  bedroom  has  one — are  placed  in 
pairs,  wherever  possible,  to  avoid  cutting 
up  the  rooms,  while  the  space  under  the 
open  stairs  is  shelved  off  and  used  for 
storing  jellies  and  relishes  that  must  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  door  of  this 
closet  opens  into  the  pantry.  Lastly  tht 
lay-out  of  the  living-room,  the  part  of 
the  house  where  the  architect  has  most 
scope  for  effect,  is  graceful.  The  open 
archway  supported  by  fluted  columns 
gives  an  air  of  roominess,  this  shape 
makes  two  extra  corners, — and  the  more 
cornels  you  have  the  cosier  your  rooms 
will  be, — while  the  finest  piece  of  work 
in  the  house  is  the  winding  stairs.  Now 
I  know  that  an  open  stairs  generally 
contributes  more  to  ventilation  than  to 
warmth,  but  notice  that  at  the  other  end 
of  i\ie  room  is  a  fireplace,  which,  while 
it  may  seem  rather  an  expensive  luxury, 
keeps  the  air  in  circulation  and  brings 
more  heat  from  the  furnace. 

There  are  few  farm  houses  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  hoard  hired  men,  oc- 
casionally, at  least,  and  more  frequent- 
ly the  farmer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one  the  year  round.  In  this  house  a 
room  was  made  over  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  or  three  beds,  and  opening  from  the 
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landing  of  the  back  stairs.  It  was  we)! 
lighted,  airy,  and  finished  quite  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Decorating   the    Made-over    House 

But  the  making  over  of  the  old  house 
was   not   finished    with   the   rebuilding — 


painted  walls,  and  with  care  even  an 
amateur  can  apply  it  very  well.  It  was 
used  again  in  the  bath-room,  a  white 
border  on  pale  blue. 

Perhaps  the  greatesl  problem  in  house 
decorating  is  to  give  individuality  to  a 
bedroom.  We  are  so  likely  to  have  the 
idea  that  a  bedroom  must  have  "bed- 
room paper,"  something  striped  and 
delicate  and  cold.  The  first  requisite  of 
a  bedroom  is  to  create  a  spirit  of  rest- 
fulness  and  this  is  more  likely  to  com  • 
from  soft,  warm  colors,  with  no  out- 
standing pattern,  than  from  the  whit:' 


Second   floor  plan. 


not  even  after  the  porches  were  put  up 
along  the  front  and  side,  the  woodshed 
and  work-shoj:>  at  the  back,  and  the  whole 
painted  white  with  dark  green  trim- 
mings and  roof.  The  most  delicate  fea- 
ture of  the  making  over  followed  in  the 
interior  decoration.  I  well  remember  the 
paper  on  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  the 
solid  red  of  the  dining  room  that  threw 
the  pictures  and  furniture  deep  in  the 
shade,  the  elaborate  gilt  scrolls  chas- 
ing each  other  in  a  dazzling  reel  over  the 
dark  brown  of  the  parlor  walls,  and  the 
huge  bunches  of  pink  roses  on  pale  blue, 
or  intricate  designs  of  scarlet  nastur- 
tiums and  purple  sweet  peas  on  a  yellow 
ground  in  a  bedroom.  After  living  with 
these  for  a  few  years  it  was  hard  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  unobtrusive 
plainness  of  a  mid-brown  cork  velour, 
and  pale  yellow  drop  ceiling,  until  the 
furniture  was  brought  in  and  the  pic- 
tures hung.  Then  the  restfulness  and 
charm  of  a  quiet  background  was  real- 
ized. A  cork  velour  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  best  quality  papers  to  be  had, 
and  where  it  is  considered  over-plain, 
can  be  brightened  up  by  gilt  panelling, 
which  might  cost  about  ten  cents  a  single 
yard.  This  makes  a  handsome  decora- 
tion. The  dining  room  having  only  one 
window  required  a  little  brighter  treat- 
ment and  was  done  in  a  lighter  shade  of 
cork  velour,  with  a  deep  frieze  of  mari- 
golds and  cream  ceiling.  There  was  no 
panelling  here,  as  the  room  was  smaller, 
and  the  monotone  relieved  by  the  frieze 
and  plate  grill. 

It  was  the  first  thought  to  put  wash 
paper  on  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  but 
someone  who  had  worked  for  days  trying 
to  scrape  this  off  walls  for  repapering, 
discouraged  the  idea,  so  the  rooms  were 
pair  ted  a  light  salmon  with  cream  ceil- 
ing and  stencilled  border.  A  stencilled 
border  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  oi 


grounds  on  which  any  pattern  is  con- 
spiruous.  On  the  corner  bedroom  with 
win  lows  opening  to  the  south  and  east 
it  was  necessary  to  use  a  fairly  dull 
paper  to  tone  down  the  glare  of  the 
morning  light.  A  gray-green  with  a  sil- 
ver stripe  to  represent  panelling,  and 
cream  ceiling  gave  a  quiet  but  striking 
effect,  while  the  room  across  the  hall, 
having  an  east  and  north  window  re- 
quired a  slightly  warmer  treatment 
which  was  carried  out  very  well  in  a 
bright  russet  brown  with  cut-out  border 
of  autumn  leaves,  and  buff  ceiling.  The 
room  having  only  one  window,  and  that 
facing  north,  presented  a  more  difficult 
problem,  particularly  as  it  was  to  be  a 
boy's  room,  and  a  very  light  paper  would 
be  neither  durable  nor  agreeable.    Final- 


ly a  buff  leatherette  was  chosen  with  an 
oak  moulding,  the  ceiling  being  given 
two  coats  of  cream  sani-flat,  a  dull  fin- 
ish which  gives  a  softer  tone  than  paint 
and  does,  not  clash  with  paper.  This 
scheme  made  the  most  of  every  ray  of 
light  entering  the  room,  and  a  boy  has 
so  many  decorations  of  his  own  to  hang 
in  his  room  that  elaborate  borders,  pan- 
els or  patterns  are  not  required.  Across 
the  hall,  the  girl's  room  facing  south 
was  given  a  deep  cream  cork  velour  with 
cut-out  border  of  pale  yellow  roses,  a 
little  delicate  perhaps,  but  thfe  was 
counteracted  by  a  deep  "wainscot"  of 
seal  brown  burlap  coming  up  four  feet 
from  the  floor  and  surmounted  by  a 
picture  rail.  Burlap  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  and  cosy  wall-finishes  that  can 
be  used  in  a  bedroom. 

The  living-room  decoration  was  con- 
tinued in  the  hall,  although  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  run  this  farther 
than  the  top  of  the  open  stair  landing. 

The  large  bedroom  over  the  kitchen  has 
two  doors  and  four  windows.  A  drop 
ceiling  was  given  two  coats  of  grayish 
fawn  sani-flat  down  to  the  tops  of  these, 
the  walls  covered  with  a  plain  paper 
just  a  little  darker,  and  a  Dutch  scene 
border  with  touches  of  red.  These  bor- 
ders are  rather  expensive,  but  are  prac- 
tically the  only  expense  in  such  a  decora- 
tion and  can  of  course  be  used  most  eco- 
nomically where  there  are  several  doors 
and  windows.  Where  rather  sombre 
colors  are  used,  as  would  generally  be 
the  case  in  a  room  lighted  from  three 
sides,  these  borders  supply  the  bright- 
ness wanting  without  making  the  room 
lighter. 

So  this  is  how  one  old  house  was  made 
over.  Of  course  they  didn't  discard  the 
old  furniture  when  it  failed  to  fit  in  with 
color  schemes  and  combinations.  Until 
a  house  has  something  old  in  it,  it  lacks 
a  certain  element  of  homeliness,  and 
where  all  the  furnishings  of  a  room  are 
of  the  same  color  the  effect  is  likely  to 
become  tiresome,  or  you  may  stumble 
over  things.  With  all  our  planning  and 
designing  we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  a  house  is  something  to  live  in, 
not  to  look  at,  and  only  when  it  responds 
to  the  tastes  and  ideals  of  the  particu- 
lar people  who  live  in  it,  is  home- 
building  or  decorating  a  success. 


Ground  floor  plan. 


Money-Making  Fur  Animals 

An  Opportunity  That  is  Open  to  Many  Farmers  in  the  Rough 

Creek  Lands 


HAVE  YOU  got  a  maple  wood-lot  on 
your  hundred  acres,  Mr.  Farmer?  Or 
have  you  by  any  chance  a  rocky  half- 
wooded  acre  or  two  with  a  spring  creek 
flowing  round  one  corner  of  it?  Or 
again,  are  you  by  any  good  fortune  the 
owner  of  an  acre  or  two  of  swamp  lands 
where  there  is  or  could  readily  be  made  a 
pond  big  enough  for  "musk"  rats  to 
frisk  about  in? 

If  you  can  honestly  say  yes  to  any  of 
these  queries,  whatever  may  be  your 
temptation  don 't  ever  think  of  giving  up 
your  farm.  Don't  even  yield  to  tempt- 
ing offers  from  representatives  of  sub- 
urban real  estate  syndicates. 

Why?  Because  the  opportunity  is 
coming,  and  not  so  far  in  the  future, 
probably,  as  the  materialization  of  a 
good  many  of  the  real  estate  men's 
dreams  and  promises,  when  the  above- 
mentioned  features  are  likely  to  be 
worth  more  to  you  in  downright  dollars 
and  cents  than  you'd  ever  dream  of, 
when  these  features,  if  properly  ex- 
ploited, may  possibly  bring  you  in  big- 
ger returns  than  some  of  the  wheat  kings 
of  the  West  are  getting  to-day  from 
their   eight    and    ten   quarter-sections. 

"That  sounds  good  but  rather  inflat- 
ed," you'll  say.  "How  are  you  going  to 
do  it?" 

In    fur-farming. 

Don't  laugh  and  slam  this  copy  of 
Farmer's  shut  with  a  slap.  That  is,  un- 
less you  know  more  about  this  subject 
than  we  do.  Read  this  article  through,  at 
least,  before  you  make  your  judgment 
and  see  if  the  facts  presented  don't 
prove  the  case.  A  good  deal  of  more  or 
less  irresponsible  stuff  has  been  written 
about  this  fur-farming  business  during 
the  last  year  or  so  and  there  is  certainly 
room  to  doubt  some  of  it,  but  after  a 
good  deal  of  careful  investigation  and 
the  securing  of  information  from  people 
who  know  about  all  there  is  to  be 
known  as  yet  regarding  it,  the 
writer  believes  that  there  is  room 
for  a  development  of  this  new  de- 
partment of  farming  on  the  ordin- 
ary Canadian  farm  which  shows 
some  prospects  of  making  grain- 
growing,  stock-raising  and  dairy- 
ing the  least  important  end  of  the 
business,  so  far  as  financial  returns 
are  concerned. 

Foxes  Not  the  Only  Fur 
Animals 
You've  heard  a  good  deal,  prob- 
ably, about  the  several  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  men  who  have  become 
millionaires  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  through  the  breeding 
and  subsequent  financial  manipu- 
lations in  regard  to  the  sale  of  sil- 
ver foxes.  Leave  that  aside  for  the 
present,  at  least.     The  above  pro- 
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Editor's  Note. — Any  man  who 
loves  the  open  and  the  wild  things 
of  the  woods,  will  agree  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  agriculture  more 
fascinating  than  fur-farming.  In 
this  article,  however,  the  writer  has 
not  emphasized  this  idea  so  much  as 
the  money-making  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, a  feature  which  the  average 
farmer  is  likely  to  view  with  some 
doubt  until  he  has  made  a  study  of 
conditions  relating  to  the  industry. 
The  facts  are  convincing  and  the  ex- 
cellent style  of  the  author  makes 
the  story  most  interesting. 


phecies  are  not  made  on  the  strength  of 
those  facts,  undeniable  though  they  are. 
But  are  you  aware  that  raccoon,  beaver, 
mink,  fisher,  marten,  otter,  skunk,  musk- 
rat  and  even  common  cats  are  being 
farmed  with  good  results  not  only  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  —  they  seem 
to  have  gone  almost  wild  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  industry 
there — not  only  in  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces where  the  contagion  of  the  thing 
naturally  spread  first,  but  also  in  Quebec, 
in  Ontario,  and  even  here  and  there  in 
one  or  two  of  the  Western  Provinces? 
Now  do  you  see  possibilities  for  your 
wooded  lot  or  acres  of  swamp  in  a  year 
or  two? 

"Well,"  you'll  be  tempted  to  say, 
"the  thing  looks  all  right  at  first  and  a 
few  people  are  certainly  making  money 
out  of  it,  but  if  it  becomes  general  the 
supply  of  furs  will  be  so  large  the  prices 
will  drop  and  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
it  all." 

A  good  many  people  who  didn't  know 


'A   Canadian      Mink     whose      skin   when   dyed 
pulled  is  sold  by  the  furriers  as  real  sable.' 


and  who  couldn't  look  ahead  made  the 
same  kind  of  prophecies  about  the  auto- 
mobile business  a  few  years  ago. 

High  Prices  for  Furs 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  following 
facts:  Furs  of  all  kinds  are  scarcer  and 
higher-priced  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Several  things  account  for  this.  First, 
perhaps,  the  standard  of  luxury  is  rais- 
ing with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  world's  relatively- wealthy  people. 
Fashion  has  done  more  than  set  a  seal 
of  approval  on  furs.  She  has  dictated 
irrevocably  that  they  must  be  largely 
worn,  and  in  consequence  the  demand 
has  increased  enormously.  The  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  forest  regions  and  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  into  form- 
erly uninhabited  country,  has  led  to  the 
practical  extinction  of  many  species  of 
fur-bearers  where  they  were  formerly 
plentiful. 

For  instance,  the  fox  which  ten  years 
ago  was  a  fairly  common  animal  even  in 
the  older-settled  farming  districts  is  now 
rarely  seen  except  in  the  backwoods  re- 
gions. Beaver,  mink  and  muskrats  were 
familiarly  known  to  most  of  us  when  we 
were  boys  in  the  village  and  on  the  farm. 
How  many  of  the  boys  of  to-day,  your 
own  sons,  would  be  able  to  identify  de- 
finitely even  one  of  these  animals  from 
personal  observation?  The  same  thing 
has  gone  on  to  an  even  greater  degree 
in  regard  to  the  more  valuable  fur  bear- 
ing animals. 

Confronted  with  this  condition  of  a 
seriously  decreasing  supply  and  the  en- 
ormously increasing  demand,  the  fur 
trade  has  taken  steps  to  remedy  matters 
in  several  ways.  They  have  utilized  the 
less  expensive  skins  to  imitate  the  high- 
priced  ones.  They  have  diverted  the  de- 
mand to  serviceable  though  less  costly 
furs,  and  again  they  have  largely 
encouraged  the  use  of  furs  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  matter  was  summed  up 
rather  succinctly  by  one  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  fox  ranch 
owners  the  other  day.  When  dis- 
cussing this  very  point  of  the  pros- 
pects of  future  over-production 
and  the  consequent  falling  of  price 
he  said:  "If  we  came  down  to  a 
fur  basis  in  Canada  right  now,  we 
have  not  enough  prime  silver  fox 
skins  to  supply  even  the  New  York 
market  for  half  an  hour." 

The  conditions  he  states  will  ap- 
ply, though  of  course  to  a  some- 
what lesser  degree,  to  the  less 
valuable  types  of  skins  referred  to 
above. 

Some     interesting     information 
(Continued  on  page  87.) 
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How   I   Built  My  Silo 

A  Practical  Young  Farmer  Who  Enjoys  His  Work 


FIFTEEN  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  silo 
was  almost  unknown  in  our  locality.  As 
we  always  kept  a  lot  of  stock,  mainly 
cattle  and  pigs,  we  had  to  secure  a  good 
roughage  for  the  cattle  and  some  of  the 
good  old  hard  corn  for  the  hogs.  So 
we  always  had  a  number  of  acres  plant- 
ed to  flint  corn.  What  we  could  get 
under  cover  in  the  fall,  we  did,  the  bal- 
ance stood  in  shocks  in  the  field  to  be 
drawn  in  as  needed  and  I  have  some  very 
vivid  recollections  of  helping  to  chop  the 
shocks  out  of  the  snow  and  ice.  But 
memories  even  more  vivid  abound  of 
tingling  toes  and  benumbed  fingers, 
"husking  corn"  between  the  "chores," 
throughout  the  winter,  minus  all  the  joys 
and  romance  of  the  old  time  "husking 
bees."  The  feed  secured  in  this  way 
was  fairly  good  especially  that  stored  in- 
side, but  the  means  of  handling  it  were 
far  too  laborious  and  wasteful  to  keep 
pace  with  the  efficiency  farming  of  to- 
day. 

The  fever  of  better  farming  and  the 
possibilities  of  mechanical  aids  to  the 
often  irksome  labors,  appealed  to  me 
early  as  a  lad  on  my  father's  farm.  My 
first  personal  experience  with  a  silo  was 
some  years  ago,  when  being  young  and 
of  rather  an  experimental  nature,  I  and 
ray  brother  made  use  of  some  planks  that 
were  left  after  building  a  barn  to  build 
a  small  silo  about  four  feet  square  and 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  We  filled  this 
ourselves  and  fed  two  fattening  steers 
ensilage  all  winter.  Although  some  of 
the  silage  spoiled  at  the  corners  the  re- 
mainder was  very  good  and  the  result  of 
the  experiment  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
as  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  stor- 
ing succulent  food  for  winter  feeding. 

Our  next  experiment  was  with  a  stave 
silo  15  feet  x  32  feet  which  more  than 
convinced  me  of  the  advantage  of  this 
economical  method  of  storing  and  keep- 
ing a  large  amount  of  cheap  and  nutri- 
tious feed.  I  might  say  that  this  is  a 
pine  silo,  not  painted  and  the  present 
structure  had  been  filled  eleven  years, 
some  of  the  material  being  from  a  small- 
er silo  that  was  filled  for  nine  years, 
making  a  total  of  twenty  years  to  its 
life  and  yet  the  material  seems  quite 
sound  to-day,  although  we  have  had  the 
usual,  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  with- 
stand the  high  winds  of  the  summer. 

The  Cement  Silo 

In  1911  we  built  a  cement  silo.  It  is  a 
solid  wall  32V2  ft.  high  by  14  feet  in 
diameter  built  on  a  good  wide  founda- 
tion, the  wall  being  10  inches  thick  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  tapering  to 
about  6  inches  in  width  at  the  top. 
There  is  a  continuous  doorway  beginning 
about  4  feet  from  the  bottom  and  ex- 
tending to  about  7  feet  from  the  top.  A 
%  inch  round  iron  was  built  across  each 
doorway  2%  feet  apart  extending  well 


By  William  Heron   Westney 


Editor's  Note. — In  spite  of  our 
splendid  transportation  systems  and 
our  modern  intelligence-spreading 
magazines  and  books,  there  is  a 
wonderful  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
the  other  farmer,  even  in  the  next 
concession,  is  doing  things.  This  ar- 
ticle, by  a  young  farmer  in  Ontario, 
is  full  of  farm  interest  to  everyone. 
As  he  has  an  ingenious  mind,  he 
has  been  able  to  do  many  things  on 
farm  improvement.  Had  our  educa- 
tional system  taught  sensible  things 
in  the  public  school  in  his  time,  this 
vent  for  farming  would  have  been 
assisted  by  a  wealth  of  new  ideas. 
However,  this  article  is  a  good  one. 


into  the  wall,  the  ends  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  hook  to  connect  with  the  reinforc- 
ing wires  in  the  wall.  These  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  strengthening  the  wall 
and  of  forming  a  ladder  to  get  into  the 
silo  from  the  feed-room.  A  2  inch  x  2 
inch  piece  of  lumber  was  placed  for  the 
plank  across  the  doorway  to  fit  in,  leav- 
ing the  inside  surface  of  the  silo  smooth 
and  even.  After  a  fair  trial  I  am  much 
in  favor  of  the  continuous  doorway. 

The  cost  of  erection  of  the  wall  (in- 
cluding mixing  and  hoisting)  was  $2.50 
per  foot  in  height  up  to  30  ft.,  over  that 
$.3.00  per  foot.  The  contract  was  given 
to  a  man  who  made  a  specialty  of  that 
work.     The  silo  is  plastered  on  the  in- 


is  a  solid  wall  32%  ft.  high. 


side  with  a  mixture  of  two  of  sand  to 
one  of  cement  and  swept  with  two  coats 
of  sand  and  cement  wash  on  the  outside. 
Blocks  were  placed  in  the  wall  and  a 
steel  ladder  spiked  to  them  for  conven- 
ience in  erecting  pipes,  etc. 

Details  of  Erection 

The  silo  is  covered  with  a  steel  roof 
using  a  circle  of  double  thickness  of  one- 
inch  boards,  breaking  joints,  and  being 
bolted  to  the  top  of  the  silo  wall  with 
bolts  previously  placed  in  the  green 
cement.  We  used  fourteen  foot  rafters 
running  to  a  15  inch  circle  at  the  top 
through  which  a  steel  ventilator  is  placed. 
The  rafters  are  32  ft.  apart  at  the  bot- 
tom touching  each  other  at  the  top.  The 
galvanized  iron  roof  was  got  in  flat 
sheets  3  ft.  x  8  ft.  Each  was  cut  by  us 
in  such  a  shape  that  the  triangular  pieces 
cut  off  each  side  were  used  for  the  top 
part  of  the  roof,  so  that  we  lost  practi- 
cally nothing  in  waste.  This  will  allow 
the  metal  to  lap  about  2  inches  at  all  the 
edges  and  about  6  inches  where  the  top 
strips  lap  over  the  bottom.  We  used 
1%-inch  galvanized  nails  with  lead 
washers.  Thus  we  have  a  good  service- 
able roof.  You  will  observe  that  the  roof 
is  very  steep  which  allows  a  better  chance 
for  tramping,  and  for  filling  the  silo. 
Several  loads  can  be  blown  into  the  roof, 
which  allows  for  the  settling. 

Freezes  But  Does  Not  Damage 

The  ensilage  in  the  cement  silo  keeps 
fine  but  freezes  more  than  in  the  stave, 
although  the  stave  is  in  a  warmer  situ- 
ation being  at  the  south  end  of  a  barn 
while  the  cement  is  at  the  north.  We 
have  known  as  much  as  20  inches  frozen 
next  to  the  cement  wall  but  of  course 
this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1912  when 
we  had  in  Ontario  such  a  long  spell  of 
below  zero  weather.  The  ensilage  stayed 
frozen  at  the  sides  and  we  used  from  the 
centre.  Towards  spring  this  hanging  en- 
silage would  loosen  from  the  top  and  fall 
in.  This  was  mixed  in  with  the  unfrozen 
and  apparently  no  difference  in  the  feed- 
ing qualities  was  noticed.  By  spring 
every  particle  of  the  ensilage  was  used 
and  the  last  seemed  as  good  and  as  much 
relished  by  the  cattle  as  the  first  had 
been.  This  was  an  exceptional  freeze 
and  we  rarely  have  over  a  few  inches  of 
frost  in  the  silo.  Considering  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  cement,  its  fireproof 
properties  and  its  stability  with  a  min- 
imum cost  for  repairs  I  am  mucli  in  favor 
of  the  cement  silo  especially  where  other 
buildings  may  be  expected  to  remain  for 
a  number  of  years. 
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The  Cost  of  the  Silo 

The  following  items  of  cost  may  be  in- 
teresting: 

Building  the  wall $  82.50 

35  bbls.  cement  at  $1.80 63 .  00 

Iron  and     No.     6     wire    for 

reinforcing   6.75 

19  pieces  3x8  ft.  galvanized 

iron,  ventilator,  nails,  etc.  18.96 

Building  roof 8.00 

Lumber  and  circles 11.59 

Plastering  and  washing  with 

cement 28 .  00 

40  yds.  gravel  at  10c 4.00 

Drawing  gravel 30.00 

Excavating 6 .  00 

Drawing  cement    3.00 

Drawing  lumber 3 .  00 

Cementing    floor    and    walls 

for  chute 3.00 

Total $267.80 

Direct  cash  outlay   $186.80 

Use  of  Distributing    Pipe 

I  used  distributing  pipes  in  filling  the 
silo  this  year  for  the  first  time,  connect- 
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diagram    showing    shape    galvanized    iron 

was   cut  for  roof,   leaving   no  waste. 

Scale  Yi  in.  to  the  foot. 

ing  them  to  the  blower  pipes.  One  man 
leading  the  bottom  around  in  this  way 
can  have  the  ensilage  much  more  evenly 
mixed  and  the  impact  of  the  cut  corn 
blown  through  the  pipes  packs  it  well 
and  saves  a  lot  of  extra  tramping.  We 
had  twelve  sections  made  about  30  inches 
each  in  length.  The  first  pipe  is  12  inch- 
es in  diameter  at  the  top  with  a  ring  to 
strengthen  it,  tapering  to  8  inches  in  the 
first  two  lengths.  The  remainder  of  the 
pipes  are  9  inches  at  the  top  and  taper  to 


THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO. 

As  Smooth  as  Its  Name  Implies 

"VELVET"  is  a  delight— "Not  a  bit  of  bite."  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  finest  old  Burley  tobacco — perfectly  aged. 

To-day,  "VELVET"  is  the  most  popular  smoking  tobacco  ever  introduced 
in  Canada.  Just  notice  how  many  of  the  RED  TINS  you  see,  in  the 
stores  and  in  the  smokers'  hands.    You  will  find  "VELVET"  delightful. 

OLD  EVERYWHERE 
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How  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  your  orchard  and  garden  crops.  A  good 
thing  for  you  to  figure  out  this  winter. 


svm/mi%G 

A  Profitable  Inwestmefrt 


Send  free  of  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send 
your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  to  the 
[nsectieide  Department, 
The  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
897  Centre  St.,  Mon- 
treal, Que. 


This  book  tells  you  in  a  clear  and  concise  man- 
ner how  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
your  orchard  and  garden  crops  by  systematic 
spraying.  It  is  a  book  of  120  pages  containing 
over  50  illustrations  of  insect  pests.  It  was  com- 
piled by  experts  from  Government  and  Agricul- 
tural College  Bulletins  and  Reports.  The  life  his- 
tory of  the  most  injurious  insect  pests  is  given, 
together  with  the  most  effective  method  of  exter- 
minating them.  The  different  spraying  materials 
and  their  uses  are  explained,  and  a  thoroughly 
reliable  spraying  calendar  is  given.  Everyone 
interested  in  getting  better  crops  should  write  for 
"Spraying — A  Profitable  Investment." 

Sent  free  of  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  to  the  Insecti- 
cide Department,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  897  Centre  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

THE    Sherwin-Williams     Co.    of    Canada,     Limited:   Montreal,     Toronto,     Winnipeg,     Calgary, 
Vancouver,     Halifax,     N.S.,     London,    Eng. 


The  Christmas   Gift  Problem  Solved 

\  You  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  gift  to  your  friend  than  a  yearly  subscription  to 
a  good  magazine.  Simply  send  us  your  friend's  name  and  address  and  enclose  a  two- 
dollar  bill  in  your  letter.  The  recipient  of  your  gift  will  receive  Farmer's  Magazine 
eacb  month  for  a  whole  year  as  a  constant  reminder  of  your  thougthi'ulness,  and  in 
addition  we  will  mail  a  Christmas  card,  expressing  your  well  wishes. 
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8  inches  at  the  bottom.  This  gives  free- 
dom of  motion  and  allows  the  pipes  to 
telescope  well  for  handling  or  storing. 
The  straps  on  the  side  of  pipes  are  fast- 
ened by  snaps  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
off  as  the  silo  fills.  The  section  will  need 
to  overlap  about  4  inches  so  as  to  part 
while  being  swung  around.  The  cost  of 
this  set  made  of  26  gauge  galvanized  iron 
amounted  to  about  $7.00. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  farm- 
ers in  the  beef,  in  the  dairy  or  in  the 


The  distributing  pipes  used  inside  the  silo. 

mixed  farming  business,  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  silo  question  at  once.  There 
are  many  acres  of  rough  land  that  can  be 
made  handsome  in  their  returns  through 
silos  and  cattle. 


The  Dean  of  Rural  Life 

FOR  some  time  Dean  Bailey,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, in  New  York  State,  has  been  de- 
sirous of  retiring  from  the  exacting 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  its  execu- 
tive head  in  order  to  devote  himself 
fully  to  active  research  work  and  to  the 
solution  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
of  rural  life.  Two  years  ago,  indeed, 
he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  de- 
finitely withdrawn.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture induced  him  to  remain  on  the 
condition  that  the  management  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  should  fe  placed 
without  reserve  in  his  hands.  This  re- 
organization of  the  College  was  accom- 
plished— not  without  difficulty;  and 
time  has  supplied  ample  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  Dean  Bailey's  demands. 
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Shall  Girls  Share 
Equally  With    Boys 

How  Every  Farmer  May  Settle  a  Vexed 

Question  in  All  Fairness  and    in 

Justice 

By  CHAS.    C.    NIXON 


Editor's  Note. — Here  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  become  a  rather  serious 
one  in  families  where  brothers  and 
sisters  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  old  homestead. 
The  writer  has  made  a  good  case 
for  the  daughter  who  has  expended 
at  home  what  would  have  brought 
her  considerable  capital  if  given 
elsewhere,  but  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  relative  value  of  the  boy's  time. 
The  ideas  are  well  worth  any  par- 
ent's co'nsideration  in  making  his 
resolution  at  the  closing  of  the  year. 


IS  IT  right  when  it  comes  to  division  of 
property  in  a  family  that  the  boys  should 
get  thousands,  while  the  girls  get  married 
and  perchance  with  it  a  paltry  few  hun- 
dred dollars?  There  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  way  property  is 
usually  divided  by  farmers  when  they 
make  their  wills,  or  set  up  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  in  life. 

The  question  has  been  of  concern  to 
me  for  many  years.  Only  recently  have 
I  discovered  how  a  suitable  division  can 
be  made  in  all  fairness.  Since  I  know 
that  many  a  farmer  is  perplexed  over- 
working out  a  solution  to  this  one  of  his 
great  problems  I  am  prompted  to  put 
pen  to  paper  and  send  forth  this  mes- 
sage. 

What  a  sad  thing  it  is  where  love 
lieeth  from  the  hearts  of  individuals  of 
a  family  and  disappointment  and  hatred 
come  in  and  set  up  strife  after  the  "last 
will  and  testament"  of  a  father  has 
been  read !  We  all  have  seen  it  all  too 
often  no  matter  in  what  farming  com- 
munity we  may  have  lived.  Favoritism 
has  been  shown  to  one  or  more  members 
in  the  family ;  more  likely  the  boys  have 
been  given  quite  all  and  the  girls,  after 
their  work  and  long  waiting  for  years, 
have  been  left  to  get  married,  or  be  de- 
pendent on  others — a  real  tragedy  it 
often  is! 

The  subject  of  money,  as  well  as  that 
of  division  of  property,  is  usually  a  deli- 
cate one.  It  is  intuitively  considered  as 
such  by  most  women  kind.  Even  the 
boys  avoid  the  subject.  Stern  old  Papa, 
autocrat  that  he  too  frequently  is,  con- 
siders the  question  altogether  as  being 
his  own  personal  business;  opinions  of 
others,  even  those  most  dear  to  him, 
count  not! 

The  trouble  comes,  as  does  most 
trouble,  from  a  lack  of  understanding. 
Until  he  loses  her,  father  does  not  realize 
how  great  and  necessary  a  part  is  taken 
by  his  daughter,  or  any  of  his  girls,  (I 
believe  many  do  not  appreciate  their 
wives  at  full  value,  until  after  it  is  Inn 
(Continued  on  page  62.) 
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This  is  the  season  when  home-made  fudge  is  very  popular.      You  would  certainly 
enjoy  flavoring  your  next  batch  with 


MAPLEINE 


It  gives  an  altogether  new  and  distinctive  taste  that  is  very  delicious. 

Here's  the  recipe  : — Cook  for  15  minutes  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  1  cup  of 
milk,  1  small  piece  of  butter  and  1  teaspoonful  of  MAPLEINE.  Take  off  and 
biat  until  it  grains.      Add  chopped   nuts,  figs,  etc.,   then  pour  on  buttered  plate. 

Grocers  sell  MAPLEINE.     Send  2c.  Stamp  for  Recipe  Book 

CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Seattle,   Wash. 


ringe  Albert 


the  international  joy  smoke 


NIX  on  this  " Indian- 
silence  -under-tor- 
ture"  bunk.  Believe  us, 
his  brand  of  endurance  is 
counterfeit  compared  to 
that  of  the  boys  who  smoke 
ive-coal-on-the-  tongue 
brands  of  pipe  food  and 
let  on  to  be  gleeful.  But 
why  put  your  tongue  to 
the  torture  test,  brother  ? 
P.  A.  can'tbite,  can'tsinge 
your  lining.  The  bite's 
removed  by  our  wonder- 
ful patented  process. 

Sold  everywhere 

in  full 2- oz.  tins. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


American  Horse 

Sioux  Warrior 

and  Orator 
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MONARCH    KNIT" 


The  Pleasure  of  Receiving  a  Gift 
is  Doubled  if  the  Gift  is  Useful 


For  the  Boy 
and  Girl 


M  53 


For  the  Family 
there's  a  Monarch  Knit 


K   50 


Monarch  Knit  Goods 

Make  most  acceptable  gifts  because 
of  their  reputed  High  Quality,  Style 
and  Fit.  Monarch  Knit  Goods  give 
more  than  pleasure,  they  give  Warmth 
and  Comfort  and  are  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  thoughtfulness  and  dis- 
criminate taste  of  the  giver. 

Visit  your  dealer  and  see  the 
Monarch  Knit  Line.  The  stand- 
ard of  Style,  Quality  and  Work- 
manship. 

Monarch  Knitting  Co. 

Limited  \U 

Head  Office:  Dunnville,  Ont.,Can.    J 

Factories  at:  ft 

Dunnville,  Ont.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.   / 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Heaves 


CURED 

— by  removing  th<*  cnuse— and  | 
tared  to  ill?  i-nred— If  .'!  boxes   o 

Fleming's 
Tonic  Heave  Remedy 

failtc.effenta  CUM  "I   Ml]  I   «« 
*)ld  or  new. we  will  refund  the  full 
amount  paid, 

r-r  Box  l.no.  3  for  2  50 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  price 

Scratches  Disappeared 

Gentlemen:—]  save  a  course  of 

your  Tonic  Powders,  winch  has 

put  a  horse  and  his  mate  in   fine 

Bh.i|ie.  and  a  touch   of  icratches 

has  quite  disappeared 

Fuller  information  In 

FLEMING'S  VEST  POCKET 
VETERINARY      ADVISER 


Write 


9  for  a  Free  copy 


FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 


49  Church  St. 


Toronto,  Ont- 


FLAN  NEL   SHIRTS 


Made  of  stout  material  that  wears 
well,  looks  neat,  fits  right  and  sells 
at    the    proper    price.       Wear  the 
"  Deacon." 
Sold  Everywhere.  Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Belleville 


Ontario 


The  Continental  Hotel 

Chestnut  Street  corner  of  Ninth 

PHILADELPHIA 


Remodeled,  Refurnished.      400  Rooms. 

200   with   Bath.     Rates  $1.50  to  $5.00. 

European  Plan.     The  best 

Cafe  in  the  City. 


FRANK   KIMBLE,  Manager 


TRIAL  TREATMENT  FREE 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  OR  TOUGH- 
EST BEARD  on  face,  took  and  arms 
INSTANTLY  REMOVED  and  totally 
destroying  the  roots  without  pain  or 
injury  to  the  most  delicate  skin,  which 
at  the  same  time  becomes  bleached,  soft 
and  velvety,  with  the  preparation  called 
RAZORINE  by  Dr.  Simon,  Paris, 
France. 

$50  IS  OFFERED 

for  its  failure,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  have  you  try  it  free. 
If  you  will  send  10  cents  to  cover  cost,  of  mailing  and  pack 
we  will  send  you  a  sample  sufficient  to  remove  con- 
siderable hair  and  prove  its  value  by  personal  test.  TRY 
IT.     Price   of   complete    treatment,    $1.00.      Address 

COOPER  &  CO.,  Dept.  17 

199  COMMISSIONERS  STREET.  MONTREAL 


A  Farm    Review   of 
Reviews 

( ( lontinued  from  page   L6 1 

has  dropped  from  its  former  position  of 
the  world's  gTeatest  exporter  of  beef. 
This  country's  principal  exports  of 
meats  now  consist  of  hog  products,  the 
United  States  being'  pre-eminent  in  hog 
production. 

Prices  of  cattle  at  Chicago  and  other 
leading  markets  have  already  been  affect- 
ed adversely  by  the  new  tariff,  although 
it  went  into  effect  only  a  short  while  ago, 
October  4.  In  looking  into  prospects  for 
future  importations  of  meat  and  cattle, 
exhaustive  data  on  the  world's  leading- 
exporters  would  be  of  interest,  but  the 
most  salient  features  should  suffice  for 
the  present. 

True,  Europe  is  meat  hungry,  but  its 
consumers  are  not  able  to  pay  the  prices 
the  American  meat  eaters  can  afford. 
This  may  lead  Argentina  and  Australasia 
to  divert  shipments  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  I  believe 
caution  is  advisable  on  the  part  of 
American  cattlemen,  especially  because 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  feed  are 
commanding-  exceptionally  high  prices 
here. 

Bread  from  Stones 

What  a  Real  Farmer   Can   Do   With   a  Poor 
Farm 

THE  subject  of  soil  fertility  or  how  to 
keep  and  make  a  soil  profitably  produc- 
tive are  questions  that  are  always  inter- 
esting- and  -valuable.  There  is  scarcely 
any  farmer  who  does  not  desire  to  know 
how  to  make  his  soil  yield  a  greater  re- 
turn, says  Dr.  Hopkins  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins  has  for  many  years 
been  studying  the  soil  and  to  determine 
principles  which  will  make  for  a  profit- 
able and  permanent  agriculture. 

"On  Poorland  Farm,"  said  he,  "we 
produce  for  the  market,  wheat,  some 
corn,  cow-pea  or  soybean  seed,  clover 
seed,  cows,  hogs,  and  horses,  and  a  num- 
ber of  minor  products.  We  include 
pastures  in  our  rotation  system,  and  we 
like  to  have  abundance  of  pasture  and 
actually  do  plow  under  considerable 
clover. 

"We  try  to  return  to  the  land  all 
manure  produced  on  the  farm  so  far  as 
practicable.  The  cornstalks  are  return- 
ed directly,  and  the  straw  either  directly 
or  in  manure.  Tn  harvesting  the  grain 
crops  we  plan  to  leave  the  stubble  just 
as  long  as  possible;  thus  in  harvesting 
the  1913  wheat  crop  we  bad  the  binder 
set  to  the  highest  possible  limit. 

"In  the  rotation  as  now  practised  we 
have  legumes  growing  on  the  land  in 
normal  season  on  five  fields  out  of  six, 
including,  of  course,  the  young  clover 
growing  with  the  nurse  crop,  and  in  addi- 
tion we  sow  Legumes  in  the  corn  at  the 
time  of  the  last  cultivation  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 


How  to  Get  a  GENUINE 
Christmas  Present  in  Furs 

The  average  buyer  of  furs  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  his  or  her  own  judgment  and  on  the 
(honest?)  recommendation  of  the  dealer. 
The  difference  when  buying  a  BATiRIE  fur  is 
that  you  are  dealing  direct  with  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  entire  responsibility  rests 
with  us.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  buy  at 
a  lower  price,  because  we  eliminate  the  mid- 
dleman's  profit. 

Our  advantageous  connections  for  securing 
skins  insures  our  customers  the  best  obtain- 
able. 

Long  experience  and  skill  are  commanded  in 
the  making  of  BAKIUE'S  coats  (ladies  or 
gents),  stoles,  muffs,  etc.,  ensuring  that  cor- 
rect effect  which  is  distinctive  in  high-grade 
furs. 

Every  BARRIE  Garment  is  fully  backed  by 
this   GUARANTEE. 

We  will  promptly  exchange  the  Furs  of  your 
choice  for  others,  or  refund  your  money  if 
Fit,  Style  and  Quality  are  not  according  to 
representation. 

We  will  send  the  furs  to  your  nearest  Ex- 
press Office,  collect  on  delivery,  subject  to 
your  inspection,  and  if  not  as  represented 
they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  make  your  selection. 
Some  valuable  hints  in  buying  furs  are  given. 
Write  now. 

•         "J 


Manufacturing  Furriers  and  Skin  Dealers 

BRANCHES: 
Peterboro,     Ontario;     Regina,     Saskatchewan; 
Saskatoon.   Saskatchewan;   Edmonton,  Alberta. 


for  You 

This 

Christmas 


Peroxide  Facial  Soap 

Don't  lose  your  attractive  appearance ;  keep 
the  skin  clear  and  smooth.  Use  Peroxide  Facial 
Soap — a  marvellous  cleansing  and  soothing  soap 
and  a  powerful  germacide.  Gives  a  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  skin.     Try  it. 

Write  for  our  little  booklet  that  deals 

with    the    care    of    the  skin  and  hair. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Peroxide  Soap,  or  send  us 

25c    for  a  single  cake,  or  get  3  cakes  for  65c. 

But  send  for  the  booklet. 

Dominion    Soap  Co.,  Limited 


Dept.  P. 


Hamilton,    Canada 
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There's 

Genuine  Comfort 
Long  Wear  and 
Good  Appearance 
in  the 


66 


Bishop  Coat" 


The  man  who  wears  a  Bishop  Coat  is 
sure  of  three  things  that  will  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Comforting  Warmth.       Good  Appearance 
and  Durability. 

They  Make  an  Excellent  Gift 

Bishop  Coats  are  made  to  measure  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  quality  that  has 
earned  for  them  a  reputation  that  is 
second  to  none. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  Them. 


THE  J.  H.  BISHOP  CO 

SANDWICH,  ONTARIO 
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A  Gift  for  the  Home 

Absolutely  cuts  the  coal  bill  down  to 
$3.50  a  ton. — That's  worth  while 

The  saving  affected  by  the  use  of  a  Supreme 
Range  makes  it  an  ideal  gift  for  your  home. 
Your  wife  would  be  delighted  to  have  such  a 
range.  It  not  only  means  a  great  economy,  but 
also  added  comfort  to  the  house,  the  excellent 
cooking  which  is  possible  and  the  baking  fa- 


cilities make  the  Supreme  Range  the  joy 
of  a  housewife's  heart.  Doesn't  our  guar- 
antee to  cut  your  coal  bill  down  to  half 
the  usual  cost  interest  you  without  the 
other  features  of  advantage  that  make  the 
Supreme  Range  the  most  desirable  and 
economical  range  for  home  use? 

Make  yourself  and  your 
home  a  present  of  this  range 
which  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  the  saving  and  extra 
comforts  it  gives. 

Write  us  and  have  us  tell  you  how  we  can 
save  50%  on  your  coal  bill  —  write  to-day. 

Supreme  Heating  Co. 

Limited 

Welland,  Ontario 


FREE     Giant  Toy  Outfit    for  Boys     FREE 


Here  it  is  boys,  the  famous  Giant  Toy  Outfit.  Jnst 
•W'b.ii  you  have  been  wanting  all  your  life  and  right  here, 
Ctasy  to  get  without  a  cent  of  cost. 

READ  WHAT  EACH  OF  THESE  WONDER- 
FUL OUTFITS  CONTAINS: 
First,  a  dandy  Giant  Steam  Engine,  with  beautiful 
burnished  brass  and  Russia  Iron  body,  exhaust  valves, 
llickel  plated  fly  wheel  and  substantial  metal  base.  We 
give  you  with  it  a  lithographed  tin  water  wheel  Oi  wind 
mill,  and  when  your  engine  is  running  you  can  fasten  a 
belt  to  the  fly  wheel  and  operate  the  mill  or  any  other  toy 
you  desire.  Next,  we  give  you  the  finest  little  Magic 
Lantern  ever  seen.  Made  of  Russia  Iron,  with  high  grade 
lamp  and  extension  lenz  complete  to  show  any  number  of 
beautiful  views  and  you  get  thirty  pictures  (six  slides) 
with  each  lantern.  Then  comes  the  famous  Vacuum 
pistol  game  that  yoo  have  all  seen.  This  fine  revolver 
Bhoots  a  harmless  rubber  tipped  arrow  that  sticks  to 
Whatever  it  hits.  It  is  a  complete  game  with  pistol,  arrow 
Bnd  a  fine  colored  target  all  complete  in  a  box.  Next  you 
get  this  fine  Excelsior  Printing  Outfit,  with  tweezers,  type 
holder  and  everlasting  ink  pad,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
famous  game  of  Magnetic  Fish  Pond,  the  funniest,  most 
entertaining  game  ever  devised.  Then  besides  all  those 
grand,  big  presents,  each  outfit  comprises  the  great 
Address-     R^CAL  MANUFACTURING  COt  # 


"Little  Rip"  ten  pin  game,  a  book  of  funny  Austrian  Magio 
disappearing  pictures,  and  Last  but  not  least,  the  famous 
Swiss  Marble  and  Canary  Bird  Whistle,  a  wonder'"!  en- 
tertalner  ALTOGETHER  9  BIG  PRESENTS, 
COUNT   THEM  ! 

Boys!  Just  look  at  the  picture  of  all  thoso  grand  pre* 
eentsand  then  imagine  what  fun  you  and  all  your  frienda 
can  have  with  such  a  wonderful  outfit.  It'B  tho  easiest 
thing  in  tho  world  to  win  them  all.  Just  send  your  nam  i 
and  address  to  day  and  you  will  get  by  return  of  mail  only 
35  handsome  bottles  of  the  delicious  Royal  Japanese  Per* 
fume  to  sell  among  your  friends  at  only  10c.  a  bottle.  Si^ 
different  delightful  odors— White  Rose.  Arcadian  Violet, 
Heliotrope,  Lilac,  Jockey  Club,  Carnation,  etc.  They  are 
so  delioiOOS  that  everyone  buys  two  or  three  bottles  Oil 
sight.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  sell  this  few;  it  won't  tuka 
yon  an  hour  Return  our  S3. 50  when  sold  and  w« 
promptly  send  you  the  complete  Giant  Toy  Outfit— every 
article  you  see  in  the  picture — exactly  as  represented  and 
listed  above,  absolutely  free.  Hurry  boys!  and  grasp  this 
chance  of  getting  the  most  complete  outfit  of  toys  evQt 
offered.  Wo  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  intro- 
duce this  delightful  perfume  throughout  tho  Dominion, 
Write  today.  We  arrange  to  stand  payment  of  all  e^ptet  4 
charges  on  the  outfit*  under  our  reimbursement  System. 

DEPT.  Q,j    277,    TORONTO,  ONTo       .63 


400  Acres  at  $20 

In  November,  1903,  I  purchased  a  farm 
in  Southern  Illinois  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $20  an  acre.  It  comprised  about 
400  acres  of  poor  gray  prairie  land  (the 
commonest  type  of  soil  in  about  twenty 
counties  in  that  part  of  the  state)  and 
a  few  acres  of  timber  land. 

"It  was  christened  'Poorland  Farm' 
by  others  who  knew  of  its  impoverished 
condition,  and  I  finally  adopted  this  as 
the  farm  name. 

In  1913  a  40-acre  field  of  this  farm 
produced  1320  bushels  of  wheat;  and  be- 
cause of  numerous  requests  regarding  the 
treatment  that  has  been  given  the  land, 
this  circular  is  issued.  This  particular 
forty  acres  was  bought  at  $15  an  acre. 
It  had  been  agriculturally  abandoned  for 
five  years  prior  to  1904,  and  was  covered 
with  a  scant  growth  of  red  sorrel,  pover- 
ty grass  and  weeds. 

During  the  ten  years,  this  field  has 
been  cropped  with  a  six-year  rotation, 
including  one  year  each  of  corn,  oats  (or 
cowpeas),  and  wheat,  and  three  years  of 
meadow  and  pasture  with  clover  and 
timothy. 

A  fairly  good  stand  of  volunteer  clover 
appeared  with  the  oats  in  1911,  and  this 
was  allowed  to  produce  a  crop  of  clover 
hay  in  1912,  wheat  being  seeded  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  for  the  1913  crop  men- 
tioned above. 

Fertilizer  Experiments 

During  the  ten  years  about  four  tons 
per  acre  of  ground  limestone  and  two 
tons  per  acre  of  fine  ground  raw  rock 
phosphate  have  been  applied  to  37  acres 
of  this  field.  Two  applications  have 
been  made  of  each  material;  the  phos- 
phate was  plowed  down  for  the  corn 
crops  of  1904  and  1910,  and  the  lime- 
stone was  applied  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1904-5,  and  after  the  ground  was 
plowed  for  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1912. 

The  'entire  40-acre  field  was  covered 
with  one  uniform  application  of  six 
loads  per  acre  of  farm  manure  with  a 
50-bushel  spreader. 

A  six-rod  strip  entirely  across  the 
field  (80  rods)  received  the  same  appli- 
cation of  manure  and  the  same  rotation 
of  crops  as  the  remaining  37  acres,  but 
no  phosphate  was  applied  to  this  strip, 
and  no  limestone  was  applied  to  it  until 
the  fall  of  1912,  when  the  regular  appli- 
cation (about  two  tons  per  acre)  was 
applied  to  one-half  (three  rods)  of  the 
six-rod  strip. 

Only  39  acres  of  this  field  were  seed- 
ed to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1912,  a  lane 
having  been  fenced  off  on  one  side;  and 
the  1,320  bushels  were  produced  on  the 
39  acres. 

The  actual  yields  were  as  follows: 

1*2  acres  with  farm  manure  alone 
produced  HV2  bushels  per  acre. 

iy2  acres  with  farm  manure  and  the 
one  application  of  ground  limestone  pro- 
duced 15  bushels  per  acre. 

36  acres  with  farm  manure  and  two 
applications  of  ground  limestone  and 
two  of  fine-ground  phosphate  produced 
35V2  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  two  tons  of  limestone  de- 
livered at  my  railroad  station  is  $2.25, 
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and  raw  rock  phosphate  has  averaged 
about  $6.75  per  ton,  making  $9  per  acre 
the  cost  for  each  six  years.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  hauling 
these  materials  two  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion and  spreading  them  on  the  land, 
which  I  estimate  at  50  cents  per  ton. 
This  makes  the  average  annual  cost 
$1.75  per  acre  for  the  limestone  and 
phosphate  spread  on  the  field,  and  this 
average  annual  investment  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  24  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  1913. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  previous 
applications  of  these  two  natural  stones 
brought  about  the  production  in  1913 
of  864  bushels  of  wheat,  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  year's  supply  of  bread  for 
more  than  a  hundred  people.  No  high- 
priced  or  artificial  commercial  fertilizers 
are  used  on  this  farm. 

Using  Check    Strips 

As  a  rule  the  check  strips  across  each 
of  the  six  40-acre  fields  in  the  rotation 
are  not  harvested  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  fields.  The  limestone  and 
phosphate  have  produced  even  more 
marked  differences  in  clover  than  in 
wheat;  and  where  the  first  application 
of  limestone  was  made  to  the  third-rod 
check  strip,  as  well  as  to  the  37  acres 
receiving  rock  phosphate,  the  superiority 
of  the  phosphate  and  limestone  together 
over  the  limestone  alone  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly marked  on  both  clover  and 
wheat;  and,  of  course,  the  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops  are  benefited  not  only 
by  the  limestone  and  phosphate,  but  also 
by  the  previous  increased  growth  of 
clover  on  the  well-treated  land,  espe- 
cially where  this  is  pastured  or  plowed 
under. 

Poorland  Farm  is  in  no  sense  an  ex- 
periment station,  and  neither  is  it  a 
"show"  farm.  It  is  operated  solelv 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  and  with 
the  full  understanding  from  the  begin- 
ning that  general  farming  is  not  a  highly 
profitable  business,  and  that  it  is  highly 
unprofitable  on  poor  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  in- 
telligent permanent  soil  improvement  on 
land  that  must  be  or  will  be  farmed  is 
both  the  safest  and  the  most  profitable 
investment  open  to  the  farmer  and 
land  owner. 


Between   Ourselves 

A   Question    Drawer    for     the    Women 
and  Girls 

By  GENEVIEVE 


Homely  Wrinkles  for  Housekeeping 
Dear  Genevieve: 

I  am  preparing  a  paper  for  the  insti- 
tute on  "Homely  Wrinkles  for  House- 
keepers." Could  you  please  give  me  the 
idea  you  take  from  this  and  also  a  few 
headings  Gladys  C. 

"Homely  Wrinkles  for  Housekeep- 
ers," as  I  take  it  are  little  stunts  that 
make  housekeeping  easier;  more  enjoy- 
able and  more  efficient.    I  would  suggest 


100—14    k.    Coat    Chain,    $10.00;    101 -10    k.,    $7.00;    102— Gold-filled,    $2.00, 
iiiiMlliiiiimiinnmitiHniinmmm 


103—14      kt.      Safety      Pin.      Sardonyx, 
Cameo     $4.00 


107—14  k.    Cuff  Links,   space  for  photo 


110  —  Heavy 

14  kt.  Gold 
Case,  15 
Jewel 
Movement 
....$25.00 


10*- Real    Ebony    Mili- 
tary   Brushes,    leathi 
ette    case,    suede    lin- 
ed;    with     comb     an  I 
Silver   Initial    $3.50 


105  —  Matchless 
Cigar  Lighter, 
strikes  like  a 
match,  safe  and 
satisfactory    $0.60 


106  —  10  k.  Baby 
Necklet  and  Pen- 
dant      $2.50 


108— Ladies"     ....$8.00        109— Men's    $10.00 

u   k.   Hand-chased  Locket-top   Signet   Rings. 


Ul— 16    Jewel    $30.00 

U2— 19    Jewel    $37.50 


115—14    k.    Pocket-to-Pocket   Chain,    $10.00;   116— Same,    Platinum   and   14   k.  $18.00 


U7— 8-in.    Cut   Glass  Berry   Bowl,   1   or  2  Old   Eng- 
lish    initials     engraved     $5.00 


.1  8  —  English 
Hall-  marked 
Silver  Purse, 
silk    lining    .$4.50 


Gifts  That  Are 
Sure  to  Please 

YOUR  gift  indicates  your  taste — your 
regard  for  the  recipient.     Does  any- 
thing deserve  more  careful  attention 
than  the  selection  of  such  a  gift? 

A  "Ryrie"  gift  is  always  in  good  taste  — 
will  always  be  appreciated.  These  twenty- 
one  gift  suggestions  were  picked  from  the 
thousands  in  our  catalogue  because  they 
are  so  moderately  priced — so  sure  to  please. 
We  will  send  any  of  them,  in  a  suitable 
box,  all  charges  prepaid  and  entirely  at  our 
risk,  to  any  address  in  Canada — your  card 
enclosed  if  desired.  Satisfaction  is  assured 
by  our  guarantee  of  exchange. 


119— English      Hall-marked     Silver     Butter     Knife,  ,„  ,  ,,  ,     ■,  ., 

iiit. i  wade;  in  case  $2.00       If   you   haven  t  our  catalogue,  write  us: 


120-14     k. 
Brooch,      Whole 
Pearl    centre    . . . 
$12.50 


"Send  catalogue  F."     Make  sure  of  your 
purchase — order  to-day. 

Ryrie  Bros.,  Limited 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 
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"QUALITY    TONE" 

PIANO 
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STYLE     LOUIS   XV.     MAHOGANY  OR   WALNUT 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

No  home  should  be  without  music,  and  especially  so  at  Christmas.  Why  not 
decide  to  purchase  your  piano  now  instead  of  putting  it  off  from  time  to  time. 
We  will  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  instrument  and  also  arrange  terms 
of  payment  to  suit  your  convenience.  Let  us  mail  you  catalogue  in  which  will  be 
found  illustrations  of  all  our  pianos,  and  also  reasons  why  the  Nordheimer  Piano 
has  gained  the  distinction  of  being  recognized  as  the  artistic  standard  of   Canada. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS   RECEIVE    PROMPT   ATTENTION. 

NORDHEIMER  PIANO  &  MUSIC   CO.,  LTD. 


HEAD  OFFICE:   15  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
Branches  and   Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 


M 


CARE  AND  OPERATION  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

By  MORRIS  A.  HALL,  B.S. 

Editor  "The  Commercial  Vehicle,"  formerly  Associate  Editor  "The  Automobile,"   member    Imej 

Society  of  Mechanical   Engineers 

ill   pages     125  Illustrations.     This  little  i l<  is   Intended   for  ti wner  who  wants  to   be   hia 

chauffeur  and   mechanic,   but    who  wishes  specific   information   on   the  subjeel    o!    di 

deta  lis    o1     machine    i  (instruction. '    The 


Technical   Book   Department 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

141    University   Avenue,   TORONTO,   ONT. 


treating  the  subject  along  the  lines  of: 

1.  Convenient  arrangements  of  kitch- 
en and  pantry  furniture;  kitchen  con- 
veniences and  inexpensive  labor  saving 
appliances. 

2.  The  planning  of  the  week's  work; 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  one  day 
set  for  doing  certain  kinds  of  work. 

3.  How  to  get  the  co-operation  and 
help  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family  without  over-taxing  anyone. 

4.  How  to  make   house-cleaning  easy. 

5.  Waste  and  economy  of  foods; 
made-over  dishes. 

6.  Keeping  household  accounts  and 
fair  proportioning  of   the   income. 

7.  Simple  ways  of  making  the  home 
beautiful;  the  kind  of  pictures  to  use; 
houseplants,  etc. 

8.  Entertaining.  I  would  emphasize 
the  importance  of  simplicity,  that  the 
hostess  may  not  find  it  too  great  a  de- 
mand on  her  time  and  strength,  and  that 
visitors  may  feel  free  to  come  often. 
Don't  forget  to  mention  the  comfort- 
able furnishing  of  the  guest-room. 

You  could  get  excellent  help  on  any 
of  these  subjects  from  the  Macdonald  In- 
stitute Library. 


A   "Leggy"   Rubber  Plant 

Question. — Can  you  tell  me  what 
treatment  horticulturists  use  for  a  rub- 
ber plant  when  it  becomes  too  long  and 
"leggy?"  Mrs.  R.J.L.,  B.C. 

Answer. — The  appearance  of  your 
plant  may  be  greatly  improved  by  "pot- 
layering"  it.  This  consists  of  making 
a  cut  in  the  stem  near  the  lower 
branches  and  putting  a  piece  of  charcoal 
in  the  cut,  wrapping  some  damp  moss 
about  it,  and  if  you  wish,  splitting  a 
flower-pot  in  halves,  and  tying  it  over 
the  moss.  If  the  moss  is  kept  damp, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  roots  will 
form,  and  when  a  good  crop  of  roots  has 
been  made  the  top  can  be  cut  off  just 
below  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  pot  re- 
moved and  the  plant  transferred  to  a 
larger  pot.  You  will  still  have  the  old 
plant,  but  it  will  be  shortened. 


Fruit  Granite 

Question. — Last  winter  I  tasted  a  most 
delicious  confection  which  seemed  to  be 
made  entirely  of  fruit  and  nuts,  but  was 
rather  solid  and  cut  in  little  squares. 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  it? 

Janet  McG.,     Man. 

Answer. — I  think  likely  this  was  what 
is  sometimes  called  Fruit  Granite.  It  is 
made  of  equal  quanlities  of  stoned  dates, 
stoned  raisins  and  shelled  walnuts,  all 
put  through  the  chopper,  and  kneaded 
with  the  hands  on  a  moulding  board 
dusted  with  powdered  sugar.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  rolled  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  a  rolling  pin  dusted 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  is  then  cut  in 
squares. 
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Christmas   on  the  Old   Farm 

The  Very  Things  That    Make  for    Good    Citizenship 
Bv  TOM  DOBBIN 


OF  ALL  places  I  am  sure  that  the  old 
farm  is  the  best  place  to  spend  Christ- 
mas. Out  here  we  make  it  the  festival  of 
the  year.  Preparations  for  it  began  last 
Christmas  when  we  made  all  our  town 
and  city  friends  promise  that  they 
would  be  back  again  this  year.  Father 
and  mother  long  ago  wrote  to  them  re- 
minding them  of  their  i)romise.  Six 
weeks  ago  the  turkey  and  the  goose,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  chickens  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  occasion.  Over  a 
week  ago  they  were  so  fat  that  they 
could  hardly  waddle.  Last  week  the 
order  for  the  Christmas  pudding  was 
given  and  if  those  city  brothers  and 
cousins  know  what  is  good  for  them 
they  will  be  like  Jerusalem  of  the  days 
of  the  prophet  "Lengthening  their  cords 
and  strengthening  their  stakes,"  for 
dinner  and  supper  on  Christmas  will  test 
their  capacity  for  good  things.  "Poor 
things,"  mother  has  been  saying  "they 
need  a  few  good  victuals.  Things  from 
those  city  grocers  can't  taste  right." 

Dad  has  been  out  to  the  swamp  a 
dozen  times  looking  up  the  real  thing  in 
a  Christmas  tree.  He  saw  some  of  the 
make-believes  that  are  for  sale  in  the 
city  and  his  soul  has  been  tilled  with 
scorn.  He  chuckles  as  he  thinks  of  this 
one.  He  knows  just  where  he  will  place 
it.  It  is  to  be  set  right  where  the  fire- 
place will  light  it  up  and  where  the 
youngstei's  can  war-whoop  around  it  as 
they  find  what  Santa  Claus  has  put  there 
over  night.  Tom,  our  big  boy  who  has 
been  working  evenings  on  the  problems 
of  electricity  on  the  farm  has  laid  a  deep 
scheme  for  lighting  it  with  electricity. 
Candles  are  not  used  for  this  purpose 
since  we  barely  escaped  a  fire  from  them 
some  time  ago.  Last  week  our  city 
brother  and  his  wife  Kate  wrote  us  to 


be  sure  to  have  room  on  the  tree  for  their 
box,  (not  to  be  opened  until  they  come 
on  Christmas  Eve)  and  judging  by  its 
weight  it  is  full  enough  to  bedeck  the 
biggest  tree  in  Christendom.  Down  cel- 
lar there  are  baskets  and  bags  of  good 
things  that  dad  and  mother  have  been 
preparing  this  last  two  weeks.  It  will 
be  my  job  to  assist  these  baskets  to  fill 
their  destiny  the  day  before  Christmas. 
The  old  folks  say  that  there  are  always 
a  number  of  new-comers  and  village  peo- 
ple who  have  no  vegetables  and  what  is 
winter  without  some  garden  sauce!  Be- 
sides meat  is  scarce  and  dear  this  year 
and  our  poultry  and  hogs  have  done  well, 
and  it  is  our  business  to  share  up.  Our 
Church  is  having  something  like  a 
thank-offering  social  evening,  and  there 
are  a  few  bags  of  potatoes  and  a  ham  or 
two  for  the  city  poor  people.  The  best 
dressing  for  one's  Christmas  turkey  is 
the  thought  that  some  one  is  sharing 
your  good  luck  with  you. 

But  wait  till  Christmas  Eve!  That's 
when  the  fun  begins  in  earnest.  I'll  be 
at  the  station  in  time  to  see  the  train 
come  in  with  my  brother  Jim  and  his 
wife  and  youngsters  from  the  city.  The 
train  has  two  engines  and  the  conductor 
and  brakesman  have  to  blow  their  hands 
and  practice  the  milkman 's  slap  to  keep 
up  the  circulation.  It  is  good  to  see 
those  folks  into  the  sleigh.  There's  no 
time  for  ceremony  and  who  cares  for 
etiquette  when  it  is  ten  below?  Any- 
way, the  horses  won't  stand  but  seem 
eager  to  show  their  best  holiday  paces. 
Now  the  last  youngster  is  in  the  sleigh 
and  about  covered  up  in  the  pea-straw 
and  under  the  robes,  but  not  before  they 
have  let  out  a  whoop  that  makes  the 
stars  twinkle  all  the  merrier.  This  out- 
fit is  none  of  your  purring  auto  machines. 


An  old  stone  house  in  York  Co.,  Ontario,    where    three    generations    have    lived. 


HOCKEY 

SKATES 

FREE 

Boys'  and  Girls' 


These  "Starr"  Hookey 
Skates  are  rigidly  built  of 
the  best  polished  steel.  Light 
weight.  Both  boys'  and 
girls'  models.  We  also  have 
Spring  Skates  for  those  who 
prefer  them. 

Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  send  you 
30  sets  of  Xmas  postcards,  to 
sell  at  10  cents  a  set  (six 
beautiful  cards  in  each  set). 
When  sold  send  us  the  money 
and  we  will  send  you  the 
Skates,     all     charges     prepaid. 

Write   to-day.     Address 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 


DEPT.  61,  TORONTO. 


SWEATER 

GOATS 

FREE 

Men's,    Boys', 

Girls'  and 
Ladies'  Styles 

Everyone  wants  a 
good  wool  Sweater 
Coat  for  the  cold 
winter  months. 
These  coats  a  r  e 
knitted  with  good 
quality  wool.  i  n 
styles  as  shown  in 
illustrations.  They 
come  in  different 
colors,  and  y  o  u 
may  have  y  o  u  r 
choice  of  color, 
style  and   size. 


Send  us  your 
name  and  ad- 
dress and  w  e 
will  send  you  il- 
lustrated  cata- 
logue, showing 
^i.vies  and  co- 
lors, atid  40  sets 
Of  Xmas  Post- 
cards to  sell  at 
10  cents  a  set 
(six  beaul  Ifu] 
cards  i  n  eaeli 
sei.i  When  sold 
s  e  n  d  us  the 
money,    and    we 

will  send  yell 
I  lie  coa(  y  e  u 
choose,  all 
charges    prepaid. 

IVrile      to- day. 

Address 

HOMER- 
WARREN 
CO. 

Dept.  62 
TORONTO 
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The  world  of  music — what  a  gift! 

Suppose  you  should  wake  up  Christmas 
morning  to  find  that  some  one  had  put  the 
world  of  music  in  your  stocking. 

That's  precisely  what  you  can  do  for 
any  member  of  your  family,  or  any  of  your 
friends,  if  you  give  an 

Edison  Phonograph 


The  newty pes, without  horns, 
are  especially  popular  just 
now.  They  are  made  in  artis- 
tic designs  from  a  variety  of 
beautiful  woods.  The  one 
shown  here  is  extremely 
moderate  priced.  It  is  called 
the  AmberolaVI.  It  plays  the 
new  Blue  Amberol  records, 
with  all  their  remarkable 
beauty  of  sweetness  and  vol- 


ume, with  all  their  range  of 
program.  It  is  fitted  with  the 
diamond  reproducing  point 
that  never  needs  changing. 
An  Edison  is  a  permanent 
gift — one  that  will  be  a  lasting 
pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Can  you  imagine  a  more 
practical  gift — or  one  that 
will  bring  more  real  delight 
to  those  you  love  ? 


(X  CdMon-. 

234  LAKESIDE  AVENUE,  ORANGE,  N.J. 


THREE  YEARS'  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE 

How  would  you  like  to  have  three  years  added  to  your  subscription  without 
any  expense   on  your  part?     Here  is  how  you  can  get  it. 

Among  your  acquaintances  you  have  no  doubt  six  friends  that  would  appreci- 
ate being  introduced  to  the  FAEMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Show  them  your  last  copy. 
Tell  them  about  FARMER'S.  They  will  take  the  Magazine  on  your  lecommen; 
dntion  and   thank  you  for  it. 

Remit  the  $12.00  to  us,  and  we  will  extend  your  subscriptions  for  the  next 
three  years. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


but  a  combination  of  (our  0.  A.  C. 
brother  would  call  it  an  organism  but 
who  cares  for  trifles  when  the  Christmas 
blood's  atingle)  muscles  of  steel  and 
eyes  of  fire  and  high  intelligence  and 
devotion.  Now  we're  off,  past  the  school 
all  aglow  with  the  lights  of  its  annual 
concert,  the  store  and  post  office  filled 
with  radiators  of  Christmas  cheer,  up 
the  bill  where  there'll  be  high  carnival 
to-morrow,  coasting,  and  around  the  bend 
in  the  road,  those  Dutch  harness  bells 
ringing  merrier  music  than  the  Irish 
Guards  band  at  its  best.  Now  we're  in 
the  old  farm  lane;  there  are  the  lights 
in  the  big  dining  room.  The  horses'  op- 
portunity has  come;  their  heads  are  high 
and  spurn  the  snow  as  the  clothclad 
shafts  never  flew  from  the  sinewy  arms 
of  England's  sturdiest  yeomanry.  Here's 
the  dog.  He  fain  would  bark,  but  he 
hasn't  time,  those  horses  so  skim  the 
glistening  road  but  gasps  out  his  wel- 
come in  joyous  Christmas  yelps  of  sheer 
delight  keeping  pace  with  the  horses  as 
they  fling  high  and  far  the  foam  from 
their  dripping  mouths. 

"Here  they  are,"  shouts  dad  from  the 
verandah.  He  and  mother  have  thrown 
all  precaution  to  the  winds  and  are  out 
bareheaded,  in  the  happy  delusion  that 
neuralgia  and  rheumatism  take  a  vaca- 
tion at  Christmas.  Dad  with  elephant- 
ine grace  helps  his  city-bred  daughter- 
in-law  alight.  The  youngsters  are  hur- 
ried, into  the  house.  Supper  is  on  the 
table.  The  children  are  tired  and  sleepy 
and  the  work  of  dressing  the  tree  is 
done.  "Now  for  the  books."  father 
says  and  then  after  he  has  read  about 
the  shepherds  and  the  angels  and 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  that  Babe  whose 
wondrous  birth  amid  the  kindly  cattle 
transformed  the  life  of  the  world,  lie 
asks  to  sing  "Oh  God  of  Bethel  by  whose 
hand,"  and  to  the  tune  'Evan'  as  it 
ought  to  be  sung  too.  And  then  to  bed 
with  hearts  bursting  with  the  thought 
that  we're  all  home  together  once  more 
with  the  circle  unbroken. 

Christmas  morning  the  youngsters  are 
almost  as  crazy  as  the  rest  of  us.  That 
dining  room  soon  looks  like  the  store- 
room of  a  church  the  morning  after  the 
annual  social.  But  who  cares?  Its 
Christmas!  Then  there's  the  dinner. 
Surely  there  never  was  a  better.  Dad 
does  the  helping.  There  are  no  bother- 
some questions  about  what  you'll  take, 
but  when  your  time  comes  you're  helped 
to  plenty  of  everything  and  then  you 
can  do  your  own  choosing.  Dad  says 
that  he  knows  of  no  nicer  feeling  than 
to  be  real  hungry  and  to  have  something 
good  to  eat.  There's  the  ride  after  din- 
ner and  then  the  blind  man's  buff,  and 
Jacob  and  Rachell,  and  bean  bags,  to 
say  nothing  of  popping  corn  and  pulling 
taffy  and  last  of  all  getting  ready  for 
the  departure  to-morrow.  Mother  has 
packed  a  few  baskets  of  good  things  for 
the  visitors  from  the  city  in  order  that 
Kate  may  not  have  to  bake  as  soon  as 
she  gets  home.  You  see  Mother  has  not 
learned  the  city  ways  and  Jim  is  not 
Keen  to  give  her  lessons. 

"Come  again  next  year,"  call  the  old 
folks  from  the  verandah  as  the   horses 
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start  for  the  station.  "Can't  live  unless 
we  do,  mother,"  Jim  replies,  and  I  don't 
think  he  could. 


Institute  Work  in    Ontario 

THE  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  Ontario 
during  the  past  year  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  carried  on  along  lines  fol- 
lowed for  a  number  of  years.  Not  quite 
so  many  regular  institute  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  special  short  courses  in 
stock  and  seed  judging  have  been  in- 
creased, while  the  district  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have,  in  co-operation  with  the  institutes 
branch,  held  a  number  of  meetings  ad- 
dressed by  the  representatives  only. 
These  men  are  in  close  and  constant 
touch  with  the  agriculture  of  their  re- 
spective districts  and  are  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  localities  visited. 

Demonstration  -  lecture  courses  in 
''sewing,"  "home  nursing"  and  "food 
values  and  cooidng"  have  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  year.  1667  per- 
sons were  given  a  complete  course  of 
from  eight  to  fifteen  lectures  in  some 
one  of  the  lines  above  named.  This 
means  of  taking  systematic  instruction  to 
the  women  of  the  rural  districts  is  meet- 
ing with  the  hearty  support  of  the  in- 
stitutes generally. 

In  Mr.  Putnam's  report  presented  at 
Washing-ton  in  November,  we  find  the 
following  interesting  statistics:  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  94,266 
men  and  178,858  women  attended  regu- 
lar institute  meetings.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  short  courses  in  stock  judg- 
ing was  33.500,  and  at  the  demonstration- 
lecture  courses  in  home  nursing,  cooking 
and  sewing  22,504.  The  monies  expend- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
farmers'  institutes  amounted  to  $29,554; 
for  women's  institutes  $21,275. 


Real  Estate  Commissions 

THE  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate  on 
commission  is  quite  a  business  by  itself, 
and  there  are  many  firms  of  brokers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  handling  farm 
property  on  this  basis.  These  brokers 
may  be  honest  or  otherwise  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  business,  and  have  many 
opportunities  to  "sting"  their  clients  if 
they  wish.  For  instance,  farmer  Jones 
lists  his  farm  with  a  broker  for  $5,000 
on  a  5  per  cent,  basis  which  would  en- 
title the  broker  to  $250  when  the  farm  is 
sold.  The  broker  thinks  the  farm  can 
be  sold  for  more,  and  personally  or 
through  some  third  party,  purchases  it 
himself,  and  claims  the  $250  commission 
from  Jones. 

This  point  often  arises,  and  the  law  is 
well  settled  in  all  English  speaking 
jurisdictions  that  the  broker  cannot  be 
both  seller  and  buyer;  that  the  sale  to 
himself  terminated  the  agency  existing 
between  Jones  and  the  broker  so  that  he 
is  not  entitled  to  commission  upon  the 
transaction;  and  evpn  if  the  commission 
had  been  paid  Jones  can  recover  it  from 
him. 


"Here's  the  dandiest  Christmas 
Box  I  could  find  for  you,  Daddy." 


"You're  a  good 

guesser,  Son!    A 

Gillette  Safety  Razor 

is  exactly  what  I  wanted." 


The  Gillette  has  played  the  star  part  in 
thousands  of  happy  Christmas  scenes,  and  will 
be  more  in  evidence  than  ever  during  the  com- 
ing Yule-tide   celebrations. 

It  looks  so  good!  From  the  case  of  rich 
grained  leather  or  shimmering  gold  or  silver 
plate,  to  the  trim,  business-like  razor  and  the 
handy  plated  blade  boxes,  it  looks  worthy  of 
its  reputation  as  the  world's  best  razor. 


It  works  so  well!  The  velvet-smooth  Gillette 
shave  wins  instant  approval  the  first  time  a 
man  tries  it.  No  other  is  so  quick,  so  safe,  so 
comfortable,  so  satisfactory.  If  your  gift  be 
a  Gillette,  it  will  pleasantly  recall  the  giver 
365  times  a  year. 

Nearly  40  styles  from  which  to  select. 
Standard  Sets  at  $5.00— Pocket  Editions  at 
$5.00,  $5.50  and  $6.00 — Combination  and 
Travellers'  Sets  at  $6.50  up. 


Ask  your  Druggist,  Jeweler  or  Hardware  Dealer  to  show  you  an  assort- 
ment.    If  he  cannot,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory:    The  New  Gillette  BIdg.,  Montreal 


A  Book  by  Andrew  Carnegie  which  you  should  read 
JAMES  WATT,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE 

The  author,  as  a  practical  engineer,  possesses  aU  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  give  actuality 
to  his  writing,  and  his  book  is  alive  with  enthusiasm  and  appreciation.  He  has  missed  no  point  in  the 
romance  of  Watt's  career,  with  its  many  thrilling-  episodes  and  its  studies  of  human  nature  revealed  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Mr.  Carnegie  may  not  point  out  how  to  become  a  millionaire,  but  he  certainly  sets 
forth  considerations  which  may  help  to  influence  many  a  working  man  to  improve  his  position. 
164  pages.     Cloth  bound.     Price  $1.00.     Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 
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A  PLEASANT  SUKPRISE 

is  in  store  for  ever)'  woman  who  receives 

A  BALDWIN  4-in-l  HOUSE  DRESS 

as  a  Christmas  remembrance.     Sent   (registered   postpaid]    to 
your  friends   with    Xmaa   card    bearing    roui    Dame.     0   li 
filled  same  da]  ived. 


ONLY  FASTENINC 

Prices   $2.00   and   $2.15   postpaid. 
Send    for   free   samples    and   booklet    to-day. 

The  Baldwin  4-in-l  House  Dress 

"Snap  and  Its  On" 

No  buttons,   no  hooks  and  eyes.     A   snap  at   the  back  holds 
the    dress    securely    in    place. 
Adjustable    belt    fits    the    dress    to    any    figure. 
Double  breasted,   gives  double  service.     Slips  on  like  a  coat, 
and   worn  as  a  separate  garment  or  as  a  protection  to  better 
■lothi    . 

Attractive   Princess   and   shirt  waist  effects. 
Xeat     pattvnix    in    thr    best    percales    and    ehamlirays. 

THE  BALDWIN  GARMENT  CO..  INC. 
98  Carting  Street,   London,   Ontario 

Agents  Wanted.     Exclusive  Territory 


A  GIFT  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 


VACUUM  CLEANER 

Domestic  Vacuum  Cleaners  are  real  joy  bringers.  They 
lighten  work  for  the  housewife  without  lightening 
the  purse.  Moderate  in  price  but  thorough  in  work. 
No  fancy  fixing  to  worry  or  get  out  of  order.  No 
power  needed  to  operate  it.  Just  a  straightforward 
cleaner,  easly  to  use — fool  proof. 
Children  can  use  it  with  profit, 
they  cannot  harm  it.  Will  last 
a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 
Lengthens  the  life  of"  your 
carpets— keeps  the  house  sweet  and 
wholesome. 

No  Farm  Home  should  be 
without  the  many  benefits 
of  a  "Domestic." 
(Jur  little  booklet  written  by 
i!i!  Hubbard  is  a  delightful 
reading,  nicely  gotten  up,  you'll 
enjoy  reading  it— It's  free  and 
yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  us  to-day,  asking 
particulars  of  our  III  days' 
free    trial    offer. 

The    Domestic    Vacuum 
Cleaner    Company 

260   Yonge   Street 
=5,  TORONTO 

■fcl      Phone  Main  2583 
■***n^  |  \qent3  wanted  eocruwherc 

ill— Hint  m  ■■■miwiinif  iiifi 


200,000   Farm  Women  with   a 
Common  Cause 

A  Review  of  the  Congress  of  Farm  Women  at  Tulsa 
B3   ALBERT  M.  KEPPER 


Editor's  Note. — To  those  of  us 
who  were  interested,  but  could  not 
think  of  attending  this  wonderful 
assembly,  the  writer 's  message  from 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  more  than  welcome. 
It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  know  that 
even  though  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
congress  of  farm  women,  we  are  car- 


rying on  practically  the  same  line 
of  work  in  the  Canadian  organiza- 
tion of  Women's  Institutes.  Th-- 
spirit  of  unison  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness pervading  these  women's  or- 
ganizations, as  described  by  Mrs. 
Keeper,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber, will  appeal  to  every  farm 
woman. 


IN  COLORADO  SPRINGS  two  years 
ago  a  little  band  of  farm  women  met  at 
the  call  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Murns,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  Dry-Farming  Congress. 
Its  object  was  not  political  nor  were  its 
endeavors  to  be  confined  to  a  particular 
location,  but  its  efforts  were  to  be  direct- 
ed towards  the  farm  home.  Last  year  in 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Mrs.  Belle  Von 
Dorn  Harbert,  was  elected  president  of 
the  farm  women's  organization  and 
early  in  April  she  set  out  for  Europe  to 
study  conditions  and  attended  the  Con- 
gress of  farm  women  in  Ghent  during 
June. 

At  our  third  meeting  (Tulsa,  Oklaho- 
ma), we  find  that  we  have  outgrown  our 
expectations.  The  meeting  held  things 
invaluable  to  every  mother  on  this  con- 
tinent, could  she  only  have  come  to  them, 
but  the  press  women  are  doing  their  best 
to  carry  the  inspiration  and  helps  from 
these  meetings  into  every  home. 

There  are  now  200,000  women,  farm 
women  who  have  joined  hands  in  Am- 
erica, Europe  and  the  Orient  to  work  for 
a  common  cause.  Out  of  goodwill  In 
farm  women  on  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, at  a  meeting  to  which  Mrs.  Har- 
bert was  not  invited,  she  was  elected 
president  of  all  the  united  branches  of 
International  Congress  of  Farm  Women. 
This  one  more  than  any  other  thing  goes 
straight  to  our  heart  and  brings  us  to 
realize  that  when  our  tasks  are  heavy 
and  the  heart  tired,  someone  in  every 
html  is  in  sympathy.  We  are  not  alone 
.ind  the  fraternal  hand  is  reaching  to  us 
from  twenty-eight  nations.  For  we  are 
luii'  to  help  one  another  and  if  we  may, 
lift  a  little  of  the  loneliness  out  of  the 
world.  The  address  by  .Mrs.  1  [arbi  rl 
held  wonderful  words  of  hope  and  cheer 
and  put  us  in  the  spirit  to  get  the  most 
from  what  followed. 

Hints  on   Food    Selection 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.,  sent  an  exhibit  of 
foods,  pure  and  adulterated,  in  order 
to  help  women  select  these  more  intelli- 
gently. The  exhibition  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Caroline  Hunt,  of  Nutrition  Inves- 
tigation Department,  and  Miss  Marie 
Willoughby,  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Miss 
Hunt   addressed    the   Congress   of  Farm 


Women  on  Bill-of-Fare  Making  and  so 
simplified  her  talk  that  any  one  present 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
food  from  day  to  clay  so  as  to  give  a 
pleasing  variety  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  proper  balance  to  supply  every 
need  of  the  body. 

She  reminded  us  that  clear  soups, 
gelatine  and  water  ices  have  little  nour- 
ishment. That  y2  pint  of  whole  milk 
equals  one  egg  and  either  of  these  equal 
iy2  ounces  of  meat.  She  threw  all  the 
protein  foods  into  hen's  eggs  worth,  and 
said  a  man  taking  hard  physical  exercise, 
as  the  farmer,  should  have  12  or  15 
hen's  eggs  worth  of  meat,  cheese,  milk, 
fish,  poultry  or  meats  daily,  or  a  portion 
of  two  or  more  of  these  to  equal  this  in 
food  value,  but  that  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  breads,  oatmeal  and  many 
vegetables  as  peas,  supply  this  element, 
also. 

We  were  charged  to  cat  the  skins  and 
cores  of  fruits,  for  we  do  not  get  half 
enough  bulky  material  with  the  ordinary 
meal.        Although   she  urges   consuming 


Mrs.     Harbert,     President     of     the     Inter- 
national   Farm    Women's    Congress. 
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the  skins  of  fruits,  she  is  quite  as  insist- 
ent that  we  dip  all  fruits  for  an  instant 
in  boiling  water  to  free  them  from  in- 
fection and  dirt,  then  at  once  into  cold 
water.  Strawberries,  she  declares,  may 
be  successfully  made  safe  this  way  by 
putting  them  in  a  frying  basket.  This 
precaution  is  urged  especially  where  the 
fruits  are  obtained  in  market,  picked 
under  conditions  the  consumer  does  not 
know,  and  are  contaminated  by  being 
shipped  and  standing  in  groceries.  As 
health  is  influenced  by  our  manner  of 
living,  bill  of  fare  building  is  important 
to  women  everywhere. 

Possibilities  of    the    One-room  School 

A  topic  that  every  mother  feels  near 
to  her,  is  "The  Possibilities  of  the  One- 
room  School.  Mrs.  Marie  Harvey,  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  gave  an  illustrated  talk. 
There  was  the  familiar,  cheerless  room — 
almost  shutterless,  the  wall  grimy  and 
tattered,  windows  broken,  the  seats  un- 
suited  to  those  that  occupied  them,  the 
stove  red  and  of  the  type  that  is  rais- 
ed much  above  the  floor,  giving  heat  that 
naturally  flies  upward,  a  good  start. 
Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  the  evolu- 
tion went  on  because  of  the  persistency 
of  the  teacher;  first  the  tramps  were 
locked  out,  something  the  good  district 
fathers  had  feared  to  do  lest  the  build- 
ing be  burned.  Out-houses  were  put  in 
at  least  a  moral  condition,  and  every- 
thing made  clean  and  wholesome. 

She  persuaded  them  to  turn  material 
bought  to  construct  a  cyclone  cave  into 
a  cellar.  Later  a  furnace  was  installed, 
the  house  painted,  suitable  furniture 
provided,  the  blackboard  lowered,  and 
that  oft-met,  but  useless  strain  on  sight 
eliminated  by  doing  away  with  cross 
lights.  The  people  that  scoffed  are  now 
enthused  and  this  school  house  is  now 
a  social  centre.  Brave  Mrs.  Harvey! 
Would  there  were  more  like  her. 

Interesting  Girls  in  Housework 

Miss  Jessie  Feld  that  did  so  much  for 
the  rural  boys  and  girls  in  Iowa,  but  is 
now  National  Field  Secretary  of  the  Y. 
W.C.A.,  New  York  City,  in  a  helpful 
talk  told  of  getting  country  girls  inter- 
ested in  sewing  and  baking.  One  in- 
stance was  that  of  a  young  German  girl, 
whose  mother  could  not  persuade  her  to 
sew  finally  decided  to  make  a  kitchen 
apron  under  the  teacher's  directions. 
This  poor  girl  knew  nothing  of  the 
needle,  her  hands  almost  refused  at  first 
but  with  that  patience  inherited,  per- 
haps, from  forebears  in  the  Fatherland, 
she  spent  the  entire  term  of  school — a 
stitch  or  two  when  lessons  were  better 
prepared  than  ever  before,  another  at  re- 
cess, but  each  the  duplicate  of  those  al-  - 
ready  there.  The  school  entered  articles 
made  in  some  county  contest  and  it 
seemed  strange  that  this  apron  won  the 
first  prize,  and  fairly.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  rejoiced;  the  father  that  had  so 
opposed  sewing  in  school  was  now  ready 
for  any  new  wrinkle  in  education. 
Months  afterwards  this  girl  brought  the 
apron  to  her  teacher,  taking  it  frotn 
many  folds  of  tissue  paper,  saying, 
"Here,  Miss  Field,  take  this  to  other 
girls  to  show  that  they  can  do  what  thev 


Xmas-  Gifts  at  Wholesale  Prices 

BY  making  a  Very  Special  Purchase  from  one  of  the  largest  ring  manu- 
facturers in  the  world,  we  are  able  to  offer  to  our  friends  Xmas  Gifts  which 
we  know  will  appeal  to  them  at  this  special  season.  These  special  prices 
will  not  hold  good  after  this  lot  has  been  disposed  of  because  they  are  much 
lower  than  any  store  can  possibly  afford  to  sell  at. 

These  rings  are  14-k  gold  filled,  and  are  worth,  in  the  ordinary  way,  double 
the  prices  we  quote  here.  _  If  you  want  one,  send  us  your  order  at  once,  giving 
your  size  and  stating  distinctly  which  ring  you  want.  Cash  must  accompany 
every  order.    We  send  all  rings  by  mail  and  guarantee  delivery. 

If  you  want  jewellery  of  any  description,  write  to  us  for  special  prices — Watches, 
Clocks,  Bracelets.    We  can  save  you  from  25  to  50%  on  anything  in  this  line. 

Society  Emblem  Rings 


''I'li-iiiiHljiti 


These  are  14-k.  Gold  Pilled,  with  Emblems  in  Enamel  and  Embossed  gold.  They  are 
splendid  value  and  make  the  best  kind  of  a  Christmas  present  to  Father,  Bio-  <|*0  AA 
ther,  Son,  or  Sweetheart Our  Price  <P£«UU 

We  have  rings  bearing  the  following  Society  Emblems.  Be  sure  to  state  which  ring 
you  want  and  the  size. 

Woodmen    of  the   World  Masons 

Loyal   Orange,   2Y2   Degree  Elks 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  Knights   of  Columbus 

Brotherhood   of  Railroad   Firemen   and   Engineers  Oddfellows 

Loyal    Order    of   Moose  Independent   Foresters 

Knights   of  the  Maceabbees 

Signet  Rings 

ft        Men's   heavy   14-k.   Gold   Filled   Signet      <I»  O   AA  ^giiii 

■mIf  Ring  (any  size)    Our  Price      *\)L*»\J\J      (   ~^^ 

^K/p                  Ladies'  or  Girls'  14-k.  Gold   Filled  SiK-       (T»-|    or         ^/.,,|PfiPs 
net  Ring  (any  size)    Our  Price       <J)1.£«J  ^4£|j 

Twin  Pearl  Ring 

14-k.    Gold    Filled    (any    size)    with    twin    pearl    setting.     <J»-|    OP 
Our  Price    tpl,L,0 

i0em^m.  Gem  Ring 

^a  /«-  /"steW              14-k.  Gold  Filled  (any  size)   set  with  small  diamonds  and    fl»|     O  (~ 
rubies    Our  Price   <J)1.£D 

HOMER-WARREN    CO. 


(RING  DEPT.) 


43  BLOOR  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE 

U26.  One  of  the  finest  and  best  located  farms,  situated  just  outside  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines,  consisting  of  33  acres  of  the  best  gravelly  loam  soil,  best  adapted  for  fruit 
growing.  A  good  eight-roomed  frame  house  on  the  property,  plenty  of  water,  well  kept 
grounds,  new  bank  barn,  new  implement  shed,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  all  in  the  very  best  of 
condition.  Bearing  fruit  as  follows:  20  apples,  150  peaches,  50  pears,  20  plums,  90  cher- 
ries, a  few  quince,  2  acres  of  raspberries,  350  gooseberries,  Vi  acre  each  of  lawton  berries 
and  strawberries,  8,000  grapes,  besides  new  plantings.  This  property  pays  20%  net.  Price 
$16,500.  One  of  the  best  properties  we  have  ever  had  to  offer. 
Write  for  further  particulars  at  once.    Inspection  invited. 


Melvin  Gayman  &  Co.,  n 


nvestment     Brokers, 
14  Queen  Street 


Real    Estate,      Insurance 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Every  Swing  of  the  Axe  Rings  True 

For  quick,  clean  cutting,  you  should  use  ALLAN  HILLS 
AXES  and  TOOLS.  The  best  English  steel  is  used  in  each 
tool.  They  keep  their  edge.  Skilled  workmen  are  employed 
— men  of  long  experience  in  tool-making. 

ALLAN    HILLS    PRODUCTS 

accordingly  give  honest  service  and  satisfaction  wherever  they 
are  used. 

Your  dealer  will  replace  any  tools  that  prove  defective  in  ma- 
terial and  workmanship. 

Ask  your    hardwareman    to    show  you    the  Allan  Hills  line. 

Whether  you  are  buying 
Axes,  Edge  Tools,  Ham- 
mers, Picks,  Mattocks, 
Lumbering  Tools,  etc., 
you  will  be  sure  of  a  good 
implement  if  it  bears  the 
Allan  Hills  diamond  trade- 
mark. 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOG. 


ALLAN  HILLS   EDGE  TOOL  CO., 
Limited 

GALT  ....  ONTARIO 


When  Baking  the  Good  Things  for 
Christmas,  Use  Reindeer  Flour 

You  can  less  afford  to  have  baking  day  failures  at  Christmas 
than  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CAKE  must  be  the  housewife's  greatest 
culinary  triumph,  the  Pudding  her  crowning  test  of  skill,  and 
the  bread  must  be  the  very  best  at  this  festive  season. 

To  have  the  success  you  desire  —  the  compliments  of  your 
guests  and  the  satisfaction  of  an  excellently  prepared  meal, 

Use  Reindeer  Flour 

— a  home  product  of  the  very  highest  in  flour- 
making. 

Reindeer  Flour  is  a  Special  Bread  Flour.  It 
makes  a  most  palatable  loaf.  Sweet — Whole- 
some— Satisfying. 

Try  some  to-day.    Order  from  your 
grocer    or   straight   from    the   mill. 

Peterborough  Cereal  Company 

Simcoe  Street,  Peterborough 


wish  if  they  but  try."  This  is  only  a 
single  thought  from  an  address  running 
over  with  things  worth  while. 

Oral  hygiene  and  its  relation  to  the 
child,  was  a  needed  light  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  the  paper  evidenc- 
ed the  interest  therein. 

"What  to  Buy  for  the  Farm  Home 
and  Why,"  was  the  title  of  an  address 
by  an  art  teacher,  showing  by  illustra- 
tions the  good  and  bad  effects  by  select- 
ion, and  that  money  is  often  frittered 
away  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
art.  The  mind  is  not  kept  upon  what 
the  room  already  holds  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  useless  clutter  to  care  for  that 
yield  neither  service  nor  beauty. 

A  Woman's  Work  with  Poultry 

Mrs.  MeKenzie,  Nightingale,  Alberta, 
told  of  her  work  with  poultry  on  the  ex- 
perimental farm,  where  chicks  are  hat- 
ched by  thousands  and  at  least  75  per 
cent,  brought  to  the  fattening  pen. 

When  asked  to  name  the  best  breed, 
she  replied  quickly,  "the  one  you  like 
best,"  but  that  she  thought  the  medium- 
sized  breeds  were  best  adapted  to  many 
places.  She  opposes  too  free  use  of 
water  in  the  machines  while  eggs  are  be- 
ing incubated  as  moisture  hinders  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  egg  contents, 
therefore  the  chick  is  too  large  to  turn 
in  the  shell  and  free  itself  at  the  proper 
time.  In  cool  weather,  she  adds,  no 
moisture  during  the  entire  incubating 
period.  She  scatters  sand  and  wheat 
bran  in  the  litter  but  does  not  feed  until 
chicks  are  up  well  on  their  feet. 

Women  of  the  Orient 

The  above  is  but  a  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  really  good  things  of  the  week. 
Among  interesting  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  the  greetings  from  the 
Dry  Farm  Congress,  by  President  Moth- 
erwell, from  China.  Brazil,  Belgium  and 
Hungary,  the  rapid  advancement  of  the 
women  in  China  foretells  a  new  era  in 
the  Far  East.  We  were  told  that  ten 
years  ago  there  were  no  schools  for  girls 
except  the  missionary  ones  near  the 
coast.  To-day  they  are  penetrating  the 
vast  interior  and  more  than  sixty  publi- 
cations are  the  work  of  women. 

There  was  not  a  dull  hour  during  the 
entire  meetings.  I  wished  sincerely  that 
more  real  farm  women  could  be  there, 
although  there  were  many  and  from  dis- 
tant places.  Only  one  from  Alberta,  I 
believe,  although  Saskatchewan  had  a 
larger  representation.  Eastern  States 
were  represented  only  through  women 
members  of  the  press,  or  those  coming  to 
take  part  in  the  programme,  but  they 
were  heavy  losers.  Seldom  are  brought 
together  women  from  such  far  distant 
points,  each  the  leader  in  her  particular 
line  of  endeavor. 

It  will  redound  to  much  good  in  the 
home  or  in  club  work  if  the  full  reports 
of  the  meetings  are  procured  and  filed. 
The  addresses,  I  believe,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  full.  This  way  the  helps  will 
reach  on  and  out  until  the  world  feels 
the  lessons  learned  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Farm  Women,  because  here 
we  hope     to  cast  the     bread  upon  the 
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waters,  not  that  it  may  return  to  the  in- 
dividuals that  send  it  forth,  but  to  farm 
women  of  the  world;  lifting  a  part  of 
their  load,  teaching  one  another  to  look 
for  the  beautiful  along  the  way,  banish- 
ing the  habitual  gloom  that  settles  over 
many  a  home  because  of  adversity. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  amount  of 
energy,  time  and  money  Mrs.  Harbert 
had  spent  for  the  cause,  she  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  succeed  herself  as  pre- 
sident of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Burns 
continues  as  secretary. 

This  organization  will  next  year  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Dry 
Farm  Congress.  The  subject  of  divor- 
cing the  two  was  brought  up  but  prompt- 
ly tabled  for  the  present. 

Pleasant  memories  will  cling  about 
those  days  in  Tulsa,  the  ladies  belonging 
to  different  social  organizations  were 
very  thoughtful  of  the  women  assembled. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  session  the  parlors  were 
thrown  open  and  we  were  invited  to 
spend  a  social  hour  over  "the  cup  that 
cheers.'  Here  we  became  acquainted 
and  rested  after  the  day  of  close  appli- 
cation to  the  business  in  hand.  Truly 
Tulsa  was  kind  to  the  stranger  within 
the  erates. 


Our   Heritage 

A  Plea  for  the  Farm   by    a 
Daughter 

I  SPEAK  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who  realizes  the  ex- 
tent of  such  a  heritage. 

Why  are  our  sisters  leaving  their 
farm  homes,  preferring  to  stand  for 
long  hours  behind  a  counter  or  over  the 
monotonous  click  of  the  typewriter  to 
a  life  in  the  country?  For  various 
reasons : —  x 

They  have  been  fascinated  by  the  glit- 
ter and  bustle  of  the  crowds.  They  have 
occasionally  seen  their  city  cousins  idly 
lolling  away  the  warm  morning  in  the 
hammock  with  a  magazine  or  recent 
novel  or  promenading  shady  avenues  in 
the  daintiest  of  white  in  the  afternoon 
or  perhaps   on   a   mild  winter  day   hur- 


Gift  Furniture 


Hundreds  of  the  best  suggestions  for  Christ 
mas  presents  will  be  found  in  our  large  photn 
illustrated 

Catalogue  No.  26 

Everything  in  it  eminently  suitable 
for  gift-giving.  We  pay  freight  to  any 
Station  in  Ontario  at  Catalogue  prices. 
Write   today   to 


Furniture  Company,  Ltd..  Toronto 


The  "CADILLAC" 


LIGHTEN   THE   GOOD   WIFE'S  WORK 

Give  Her  a  Cadillac  Cleaner 

As  a  gift  the  Cadillac  is  supreme.  It  not  only  cleans 
and  preserves  the  carpets,  but  also  it  saves  toil,  back 
aches  and  drudgery — Makes  the  home  sweet  and 
wholesome,  something  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  with 
the  old-fashioned  broom. 

THE  CADILLAC  VACUUM 
SWEEPER 

is  light,  easy-running  and  powerful.  Will  go  under 
furniture  and  beds.  Beautifully  finished — Life-lasting 
— guaranteed. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

SEVERAL  MODELS 
Prices  from  $9.50  to  $14.00 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 

us  direct.     We  will  pay  freight  charges — 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Send  your  order  to-day — or  write  for  Cadillac  Booklet. 

Agents  wanted  for  unassigned  territory. 

Clements  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 


78  Duchess  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


'Pat  them  until  they  learn  to  expect  it." 


will  become  a  positive  reality  for  many  successive  years  in  the  home  in  which  Practical  Edu- 
cation is'so  much  valued  that  arrangements  are  made  to  send  a  member  each  year  to  one  of 

SHAW'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS,  TORONTO, 

where  the  Winter  Term  opens  right  after  the  New  Year  begins.  We  have  16  students  now 
with|us  who  are  the  third  or  fourth  members  of  their  respective  families.  That  is  proof 
of  satisfaction.      Send  for  our  catalogue  and  plan  right  for  the  young  people. 

Address  W.  H.  SHAW,  President,  391   Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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A  Post  With  a  Backbone 

The  Indestructible  Post 

A  ONE  hundred-year  post  with  a  guarantee  is  what  we 
offer  you  in  the  Indestructible  Concrete  Post.  It  is 
cheaper  than  wood — Built  of  angle  iron  reinforcements, 
tower-shape,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  stock. 


We  Guarantee  It  to  Have  Twice  the  Strength 
of  Any  Other  Post  Manufactured. 

OUR  concrete  posts  increase  the  value  of  the  farm 
as  well  as  it-  appearance.  We  have  a  very  simple 
method  of  attaching  the  fence  wire  to  these  posts  so  that 
they  can  easily  be  removed.  Nothing  to  rust  or  break 
off.  It  is  a  most  practical  post  fully  guaranteed  and 
life-lasting — As  cheap  as  cedar.  Finished  Post  7  ft. 
long;  5-14  in.  Base;  3%  in.  Top,  tower-shaped.  Price 
F.O.B.  Toronto,  45c. 


v, 


^tanr. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
Write  for  Full  Particulars. 

We  have  a  most  generous  proposition  to  good  reli<il>l< 
agents.    Write  us  about  this. 

A  Departure  from  the  Experimental  State — A  Proved 
Post  of  Merit. 


The  Re-inforced  Concrete 
Post  Co.,  Limited 


12  King  Street  East 


Toronto 


Ontario  J 
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A  GIFT  WORTH  WHILE 


3  Kinds 


— A  Guaranteed  Skate 

Blades 


LAMINATED 

DAMASCUS 

EXCELSIOR 


Lighter  than  any  other  skate 
made  to-day  for  Hockey. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  our  legal  written  certificate  of  guarantee  which 
is  given  to  purchasers  of  our  skates.     Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 


G.  J.  Lunn  &  Co. 


Montreal 


rying  along  with  a  bunch  of  jolly  chat- 
tering companions  with  their  skates. 

All  this  and  many  other  equally  at- 
tractive scenes  are  very  apparent  ami 
naturally  appeal  very  strongly  to  the 
girls  whose  every  minute  is  a  busy  one. 

But  the  sham;  the  peevish  discontent 
of  the  unoccupied  seldom  comes  to  light 
and  hence  we  find  that  so  many  of  our 
bright,  capable  country  girls,  laboring 
under  a  mistaken  view  of  life  are  watch- 
ing with  eager  interest  from  behind 
their  counter,  the  constantly  changing 
crowd  of  shoppers  and  sight-seers. 

Why,  after  all  is  it  called  drudgery? 
Van  Dyke  tells  us  that  "the  blessing  of 
earth  is  toil."  In  so  many  cases  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  blessed  side  of  it,  but 
the  very  fact  that  we  live  in  Canada, 
where  farm  life  is  so  free,  open  and 
usually  prosperous  is  a  blessing. 

We  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the 
burden  of  much  calling  and  receiving. 
Our  meetings  together  in  the  country 
are  usually  very  informal  (glory  be). 
This  enables  us  to  spend  more  of  our 
time  out  of  doors  in  God's  pure  air  and 
sunshine  unspoiled  by  factory  smoke 
and   six-storey  brick  walls. 

We  scorn  .  the  services  of  a  hired 
gardener  and  love  to  dig  our  own  flow- 
er beds,  then  plant  them  and  keep  them 
clean.  We  delight  in  training  our  own 
vines  and  trimming  our  own  grass.  In 
the  busy  mid-summer  this  pleasure  is 
often  taken  after  a  long  hard  day,  but 


Unspoiled  by  factory  smoke  or  six-storey 
brick  walls." 


is  such  a  satisfaction  that  it  proves 
worth    while. 

If  you  don't  already  possess  a  natural 
love  for  animals  cultivate  it.  Call  them 
each  by  name.  Pet  them  until  they 
learn  to  expect  it. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few  girls  know 
the  exhilarating  joy  of  horse-back  rid- 
ing. Besides  being  a  pleasure,  it  is  a 
very  strengthening  exercise.  The  writer 
by  means  of  a  lump  of  sugar  can  coax 
any  horse  in  her  father's  pasture  to  let 
her  on  its  back  and  can  ride  at  a  brisk 
canter  to  the  stable  without  saddle  or 
bridle;  and  when  riding  on  the  King's 
highway  she  wears  a  neat  khaki  divided 
skirt   and  "rides   astride. 

It  is  a  most  enjoyable  and  easy  way 
of  getting  around.  Besides  that  one 
can  go  more  frequently  and  at  much 
shorter  notice  rather  than  hitching  to  a 
buggy. 

The  girl  who  enjoys  all  this  must, 
however,  guard  against  it  becoming  a 
hobby  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  her 
uninteresting  to  unsympathetic  acquaint- 
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|EDLAK\^ 


LIMITED 

OSHAWA, 

XANADA 


PEDLAR'S  PERFECT 
PRODUCTS 

The  Modern  farmer  is  a  model  farmer — that's  why  he 
uses  PEDLAR'S  PERFECT  PRODUCTS,  made 
of  sheet  metal,  in  his  house,  his  barn,  his  silo,  his 
garage,  even  the  corrugated  culvert  under  his  road. 

Our  twenty-one  years  of  keeping  everlastingly  at  it,  has  brought  suc- 
cess. Your  interests  are  safe  in  our  hands,  WE  KNOW  the  sheet  metal 
business. 


E0PL& 

w 


The  celebrated  "George"  and 
"Oshawa"  Shingles  are  used  on  the 
Farm  Buildings  of  Canada.  You'll 
see  them  everywhere  and  find  that 
they  are  giving  service  and  satisfac- 
tion too. 


PEDLAR'S  Perfect  Roofing,  Trough, 
Pipe,  Ventilators  and  ornamental 
work  is  Standard.  Made  in  endless 
variety  and  carried  in  stock  at 
Oshawa,  Montreal,  Toronto,  London 
(Ont.),  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg.  Ad- 
dress the  nearest  office. 


THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  LIMITED 


OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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Look   'or  thia 
Trade  Mark 


on  every  bag 


Cost  of  Living  Reduced 

that  is  as  far  as  your  livestock  is 
concerned,  in  fact  you  cannot  only 
actually  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding, 
but  in  addition,  increase  the  butter 
fat  in  the  milk  from  your  cows — 
increase  the  growth  and  weight  of 
your  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs — and 
get  better  work  and  efficiency  out 
of  your  horses. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  sim- 
ply  feeding  regularly    GENUINE 

MOLASSINE 
"  llEU 


Remember  there  are  dozens  of 
molasses  meal  preparations  on  the 
market  but  only  one  MOLASSINE 
MEAL  which  is  the  original  and 
genuine. 

Scientifically  prepared  and  pro- 
tected by  patents. 


The  Molassine  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

St.  John,'N.B.  Montreal  Toronto 

Fill  in  the  following  Coupon  and  Mail  To-day. 


TO  THE  MOLASSINE  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED, 
Pacific  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Booklet  telling  me  all  about  MOLASSINE  MEAL. 

Name 

Address    

Name  of  Feed  Dealer 

Address 


ances.  Oh  yes,  there  are  always  some 
who  do  not  understand  and  are  loud 
with  adverse  criticism,  but  "Do  right 
and  fear  naught."  Many  people  make 
themselves  miserable  by  fearing  what 
will  be  thought  of  them. 

This  danger,  however,  can  easily  be 
avoided ;  mingle  freely  with  the  best 
young  people  of  your  neighborhood. 
Read  the  daily  papers  and  absorb  the 
important  items.  Read  books  of  the 
best  authors  and  be  able  to  discuss  them 
intelligently  and  advance  your  indivi- 
dual opinions.  See  and  appreciate  all 
the  beauty,  that  life  offers.  Be  loyal 
to  your  friends  and  live  a  life  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  others. 

The  life  on  the  farm  is  the  only  life 
that  offers  all  these  golden  opportuni- 
ties. Our  heritage  truly  is  vast.  Ac- 
cept it  and  rejoice. 


The  Land  Value  in  a  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

all  the  work  of  a  farm  house — and  you 
couldn't  git  any  hired  girl  fer  less." 

"Well,  the  hull  $2,500  is  paid  out,  and 
where's  the  land  value  part  of  it?  And 
we  ain't  said  a  word  yit  about  bills  for 
blacksmith  an '  repairs  to  machinery,  seed 
grain  and  vegetables — costin'  at  least 
$150  more;  and  what  about  clothes, 
books,  church  money,  and  a  trip  to  town 
once  in  awhile? 

"But  say,  friends,  where's  the  land 
value  part  of  it?  How  much  has  the 
land  gone  up  in  the  years  apart  from  the 
improvements?  Every  thing  the  farmer 
gits  is  labor-value,  and  our  measure  is 
agoin'  to  take  the  taxes  off  the  hull  of  it. 
How  will  that  soak  the  farmer?" 


Morning  Fancies 

The  willow   tops  are  dancing 
Like  airy,  green-clad  elves; 

The  morning  sunlight's  glancing 
Across  the  roofs,  and  delves 

Into  the  darkest  places 
Chasing  the  night  away ; 

The  clouds  troop  by  like  Graces 
In  floating  robes  of  gray. 

The  little  breezes  whisper. 

As  to  and  fro  they  run. 
The  past  night's  diverse  secrets 

To  the  fast  mounting  sun. 

The  birds  are  all  aflutter 
As  they  salute  the  day; 

World's  Work  begins  to  mutter, 
He'll  soon  be  on  his  way. 

To  set  old  Earth  ahumming 
With  noise  of  wheel  and  cog; 

The  smoke  will  soon  be  coming 
From   chimneys  like   a   fog. 

And  early  morning  fancies 
Will  fade  before  the  day, 

And   common  joys  and  duties 
Again  resume  their  sway. 
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Labor  Savers  in  the 
Home    Laundry 

Some  Practical    Hints  for    the    Progres- 
sive Housekeeper 

By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


Editor's  Note. — While  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  has  revolutionized 
farm  labor  throughout  Canada,  it  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  begun 
to  realize  its  value  in  relation  to 
housework.  As  power  systems  have 
been  installed  to  operate  farm  ma- 
chinery, however,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  power  machines  in  the 
house,  and  the  water-wheel,  the  gaso- 
line engine,  and  the  hydro  are  devel- 
oping a  new  interest  for  women.  In 
this  article  the  writer  aims  to  show 
how  these  agents  may  be  applied  to 
simplify  the  laundry  problem,  and 
where  power  systems  are  as  yet  im- 
possible, how  other  homely  wrinkles 
may  help  to  banish  the  blueness 
from  Mondav. 


DO  YOU  remember  ever  coming  in  from 
the  barn  when  the  thermometer  regist- 
ered somewhere  about  zero,  to  find  Mary 
Jane  wading  knee-deep  through  a  series 
of  drifts  to  stiffly  frozen  lines  and  peg- 
ging on  clothes  with  tingling  fingers? 
Straightway  of  course  you  went  to  work 
at  putting  up  a  pulley  clothesline,  so 
that  she  coul-1  stand  on  the  porch  or 
even  at  the  kitchen  window  and  put 
on  or  take  off  the  clothes  without  step- 
ping into  the  snow  at  all;  and  she  went 
around  singing  and  bewildered  for  a 
month  afterward.  She  never  would 
have  thought  of  it!  It's  strange  isn't 
it,  that  whenever  a  man  hears  of  a  new 
piece  of  machinery  he  can't  rest  until 
he  sees  it  tried  out,  while  a  woman  is 
content  to  go  on  and  on,  doing  things 
just  as  her  mother  and  grandmother  have 
always  done  them  ?  In  fact,  some  women 
seem  to  look  upon  a  vacuum  cleaner  or 
an  "anti-rub"  soap  as  one  of  Satan's, 
agents  for  encouraging  laziness  and 
would  prefer  to  literally  "wear  out" 
than  to  be  caught  using  one. 

If  washing  were  to  be  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  the  industries  of  men's  world 
there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for 
laundry  machinery  than  there  now  is 
for  self-loaders  or  gasoline  engines.  No 
man  would  spend  about  one-seventh  of 
his  time  scrubbing  away  at  a  wash  board. 
The  washing  machine  would  soon  be  in- 
stalled and  then  he  would  look  about 
for  some  form  of  power  to  do  the  work. 
A  few  years  later  he  would  be  able  to 
declare  that  the  machinery  had  cost  him 
nothing  because  it  had  paid  for  itself. 

Power  and  Power    Machinery 

The  .greatest  problem  in  the  home 
laundry  equipment  is  the  power  to  be 
employed,  and  its  cost.  Water  power  i« 
the  least  expensive  and  may  be  used 
for  runnine  a  washing  machine,  wringers 
and  mangle.  Where  a  system  has  been 
installed    to    run    the    machinery   at    the 
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\   \ ERRY  CHRISTMAS  tc 

little   Fairies   in  all   the 
happy  house- 
holds in  this 
goodly  land. 
And  Merry 
Christmas 
to    all    their 
proud  parents,  from 
the  makers  of 
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'CJt  is  the  "little  Fairies"  of  this 
country,  and  their  parents, 
who  have  helped  us  to  make 
Fairy   Soap   so   popular. 

C  Fairy  Soap  is  always  white, 

clean,  pure   and  sweet — the 

oval,  floating  cake  fits  the  hand — 

and  we  couldn't  make  it  cost  any 

more  unless   we  hid   its   goodness 

with  expensive  scents. 

C  Include  Fairy  Soap  in 
your  good  resolutions  for 
the  New  Year. 
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Pedigreed  Trees  Bring  Best  Results 

To  have  a  thrifty  growing  orchard  is  your  desire.    Plant  our  line  of  Nursery  Stock  and 
consult  our  Orchardists  and  you'll  be  gratified  with  the  results. 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  OF  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 

We  are  at  your  service  to  help  and  advise — write  us — get  our  catalogue  for  reference. 

The  AUBURN    NURSERIES,    Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE-95  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 


NURSERIES— Queenston,  Oakville,  Simeon 
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Don't  Miss  this  Valuable 
Wash- Day  Suggestion 

Just  a  few  drops  of  "J-R  BLUE"  in  your 
Bluing  Tub  on  Monday,  will  make  your 
Clothes  as  'White  as  Snow,'  Without  a  Spot 
or  Streak.  It  cannot  settle.  Don't  Fail  to 
Try  It!     You  will  be  Delighted  with  it. 

"J-R  BLUE"  is  10  cents  a  package,  and 
lasts  Six  Months.  Buy  a  package  To-day  for 
Monday's  washing.  If  your  Grocer  does  not 
happen  to  have  it  in  stock,  don 't  put  off  using 
it  on  that  account.  The  Johnson-Richardson 
Co.,  Limited,  P.O.  Box  1240,  Montreal,  Can., 
will  mail  it  to  you  Promptly,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


EDWARDSBURG 
GLUTEN  FEED 

An  Excellent   Feed    for  Increasing 
the  Milk  Yield— Increasing  Profits 

Edwardsburg  Gluten  Feed  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  analyzed  by 
the  Government,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  contain 

23%  Protein.        3%  Fat. 
6  -  Crude  Fibre. 

making  a  most  valuable  Feed  for 
Dairy.  The  richness  of  the  Milk 
adds  profit  to  your  Butter. 

Make  the  Dairy  pay  by  feeding  with 

EDWARDSBURG  GLUTEN  FEED 

Individual  orders  are  given  careful 
attention,  and  shipped  promptly  to 
your  nearest  Station,  or  you  can 
order  through  your  Dealer. 

Send  Postal  Card  to-day  for  Samples 
and  Prices. 

The  Canada  Starch  Co. 

Limited 

Montreal,  Canada 

Works— Cardinal  and  Brantford,  Ont. 


Crate  Fattened  Poultry 

We  are  open  to  receive  ship- 
ments of  crate  fattened  poul- 
try of  all  kinds.  Highest 
market  prices  paid  according 
to  quality. 

Write     us     for     quotations. 

HENRY    GATEHOUSE 

Fish,  Game,  Poultry,  Oysters 
Eggs  and  Vegetables. 

348-350     West     Dorchester     Street 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


barn  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  put 
a  small  water-wheel  developing  about 
one-horse  power  in  the  back  kitchen  or 
somewhere  where  the  washing  and 
churning  can  be  done.  A  small  shaft 
connected  with  this  wheel  is  equipped 
with  pulley  for  running  the  washer  and 
wringer  and  it  is  considerably  safer  to 
make  provision  for  throwing  the  power 
on  and  off  automatically  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  lid  of  the  washer,  as  women 
are  known  to  be  just  a  little  reckless  in 
the  matter  of  tightening  bells. 

A  water-power  system  would  be  prac- 
ticable in  the  majority  of  farm  homes. 
In  a  few  cases  where  there  is  a  good 
spring  on  a  higher  level  the  force  may 
come  simply  from  gravity;  where  it  is 
not  the  case  it  can  almost  invariably  be 
secured  through  a  hydraulic  ram- 
Where  electric  power  can  be  had  it 
is  quicker  but  more  expensive,  the  wash- 
er costing  about  sixty  dollars  at  least, 
while  the  water-power  machinery  would 
cost  only  fifteen.  One  indisputable  point 
in  favor  of  electric  power,  however,  is 
that  it  makes  an  electric  iron  possible, 
one  of  the  gTeatest  "comforts"  of  the 
home  laundry.  With  electricity  at  ten 
cents  a  kilowat,  the  current  required  to 
do  the  washing  and  ironing  for  an  ordi- 
nary family  would  cost  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  month.  Of 
course  the  ideal  equipment  is  an  entire 
electrical  outfit,  including  a  washer,  a 
boiler  heated  by  electricity,  an  iron  and 
a  mangle  run  by  electricity,  but  usually 
heated  by  gas.  This  would  cost  eight 
or  ten  times  as  much  as  a  water-power 
machine. 

Gasoline  Power  Machinery 

The  gasoline  power  machines  are  very 
similar  to  the  electric  machines — one 
operating  by  an  electric  current,  the 
other  by  a  belt  from  a  gasoline  engine. 
A  gas  or  gasoline  washer  costs  only 
about  ten  dollars. 

In  buying  a  washing  machine  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  possible 
wear  of  the  mechanism  on  the  clothes. 
The  principle  of  every  efficient  machine 
is  to  force  soap  and  water  through  the 
clothes  and  thus  displace  the  dirt  with- 
out unnecessary  hard  rubbing.  One  com- 
mon form  of  machinery  consists  of  a 
milking  stool  which  revolves  in  the 
centre  of  a  tub  of  clothes,  throwing  them 
about  in  the  soap  and  water  until  they 
are  clean.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
unless  the  clothes  are  carefully  packed 
they  are  likely  to  be  torn.  Instead  of 
the  stool,  we  have,  in  other  machines, 
two  semi-circular  corrugated  boards 
which  clean  the  clothes  by  rubbing  to- 
gether on  the  wash-board  principle.  In 
another  kind  the  clothes  are  held  in  a 
revolving,  perforated  inner-cylinder,  an 
outer  cylinder  holding  the  soap  and 
water.  When  these  are  not  constructed 
so  as  to  automatically  reverse  their  ac- 
tion, there  should  be  divisions  or  cleats 
in  the  washer  to  prevent  the  clothes 
from  knotting.  The  machine  of  a  re- 
i  versible  action  if  not  overloaded  cannot 
possibly  harm  the  frailest  garment.  Then 
we  have  the  machine  with  no  inner 
cylinder  which  cleans  the  clothes  by 
incking  them  in  soap  and  water-  This 
is  also  very  efficient.     Another  kind   is 


FLORIDA  and 
PROSPERITY 

IF  you  intend  to  make  your  living  by 
cultivating  the  soil,  a  healthful 
climate,  rich  soil  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings would  be  the  chief  things 
which  would  engage  your  attention  in 
seeking  for  the  right  place.  The  Palmetto 
District  has  the  richest  soil  to  be  found  in 
the  South,  and  bordered  by  the  beautiful 
Manatee  River,  leading  out  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  climate  is  tempered  in  all 
seasons,  and  a  year-round  pleasant  temper- 
ature  is  found. 

Grapefruit  finds  here  just  those  neces- 
sary soil  and  climatic  conditions  which 
make  for  quick  growth  and  maximum  pro- 
duction. The  grape  fruit  tree  will  bear 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  some  of 
the  trees  are  certified  to  be  75  years  old. 
104  trees  to  the  acre,  with  returns  the 
third  year  of  three  boxes  per  tree,  means 
312  boxes  to  the  acre,  and  prices  have  been 
exceedingly  good,  ranging  from  $3.00  to 
•$4.50  per  box,  showing  gross  returns  of 
$936  per  acre  at  the  lowest  price.  A  man 
who  has  a  vigorous  ten-acre  grape  fruit 
grove  is  well  fixed. 

Among   the   vegetables   bringing     prime 
returns  are: — - 
Potatoes,    Lettuce,  Peppers,       Celery, 

Egg  Plant,  Tomatoes, 
md  progressive  farmers  are  securing  three 
to  four  crops  in  the  twelve-month,  and  this 
secures  a  good  return  from  a  small  acreage. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

J.  A.  PRIDE.  General  Industrial  Agent 

SUITE  407,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


COMING  BACK 


Many  investors  after  trying  other  tempting 
fields  are  flocking  back  to  Calgary.  We  are 
not  offering  sky-line  sub-divisions  but  real 
Calgary  city  lots  at  $100  each.  Acreage  at  $300 
per  acre.  Farms  at  all  prices.  Money  to  loan 
on  Calgary  properties.  Give  Calgary  your 
careful  consideration. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 

GIVEN. 

SEND    FOR    PARTICULARS    TODAY. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1024  9th  St.  East  CALGARY,  ALTA 


WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU  PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us  to- 
day. No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your 
occupation,  we  will  teach  you  the  Real  Estate 
business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special  Represen- 
tative of  our  Company  in  your  town;  start  you 
in  a  profitable  business  of  your  own,  and  help 
you  make  big  money  at  once.  Can  arrange  for 
spare  time  only  if  desired. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without  capital  to 
become  independent  for  life.  Valuable  book  and 
full    particulars    Free.     Write   to-day. 

NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE    REALTY    CO., 
1"    100,    Marden   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 


EXCELLENT.  —  "1   consider 
the    De    Brisay    French    Method 
excellent  and  most  interesting." 
—Mabel   F.   Sabine,  Hamilton,   Ont. 

Latin,    French,    German,    Spanish    by    Mail. 

Students  the  world   over. 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY,  41G  Bank   Street,  Ottawa. 


BBffi©'lVll",*1  Birr  Ffltorf  SinOI*  320Jokes  and  Riddles, 
TJI'«  BrSjbrlES  Big  tHICI  laillBI  153  pari()r  Games  and 
Magic,  IS  Tricks  with  Cards,  73  Toasts,  7 
Comic  Recitations,  3  Monologues,  22  Funny 
Readings.  Also  Checkers,  Chess,  Dominoes,  Fox 

and  Geese,  i)  Men  Morris.    All  JOc.  postpaid. 

3.  C.  DORN.  703  3o.  Osaiijo.r,  Street.  Dept.  11  Chicago.  III. 
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$g#00 

CASH 


$5.00 

MONTHLY 


THE  IDEAL  GIFT 

For  Any  Member  of  the  Family. 

A  gift  that  recalls  the  giver  every  day  in  the  year.  That  is  at  once  an 
enjoyment  to  all  the  family  and  an  ornament  to  your  home.  A  Christmas 
remembrance  that  is  useful,  and  sensible — one  that  will  give  all  the  world's 
best  music  and  that  will  reproduce  records  made  by  the  greatest  artists  the 
world  over  in  a  manner  not  possible  with  any  other  machine.    Such  a  gift  is  a 


Grafonola 


If  you  wish  we  will  sell  you  this  machine  on  our  convenient  payment 
system.  This  makes  it  a  gift  that  can  be  given  by  any  person.  With  each 
machine  we  will  ship  you  24  selections  of  your  own  choosing  from  our  lib- 
rary of  over  3,000  records.  The  "Eclipse"  model  above  shown  embraces 
all  the  latest  improvements  on  a  Columbia  machine.  Already  we  are  anti- 
cipating a  large  Christmas  business,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  order 
early  to  secure  shipment  before  Christmas. 

SOLVE  A  GIFT  PROBLEM  TODAY  WITH  A  COLUMBIA. 

WINNIPEG  PIANO  CO. 

293  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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WILSON'S/ 

INVALIDS' PORT  I 


z£$8  z*ttz&l!»  8  3  Ax^^m*  1*SS  asLS-i  '&&XS.  '< 


im^.wmmm$mic 


Wfiaklkitei&lctottted 


That  Most  Dreaded 
Disease 


Tuberculosis    B 


More  people  die  of 
Tuberculosis  annually 
than  of  any  other  disease , 
in  fact,  one-seventh  of  the  total  death-rate. 

Wilson's  Invalids'  Port  (a  la  Quina  du 
Perou)  is  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  patieuts 
suffering  from  this  disease  of  the  lungs, 
because  they  can  take  it  continuously  and 
rapidly  absorb  and  assimilate  it,  and  above 
all,  it  has  a  directly  curative  effect  upon 
the  tubercular  process  itself. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  various 
Sauitoria  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
depend  entirely  upon  the  increased  carbonic 
acid  formation  in  the  body  from  enhanced 
nutrition.  Wilson's  Invalids'  Port  by  its 
appetizing  and  digestive  qualities  causes 
constitutional  improvement  and  increased 
strength,  thus  attaining  the  same  end  as  the 
Sanitaria  in  a  more  simple  and  potent  way. 

238M 


ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 
BIG  BOTTLE  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


SANOL'S  ANTI-DIABETES  ^s™^ 

niARFTFQ  No  Diabetic  should  fail  to  give  this  perfectly  harmless  and  efficacious  remedy 

UlADCi  1  L3     a  trial.     It  never  fails  to  effect  wonderful  results.     It  has  the  unqualified  approval 
of  prominent  physicians.     Trice  $2.00  per  bottle. 

OANirjf      is  a    Reliable   Cure   for   Gall   Stones,   Kidney   Trouble,   Kidney    Stones,    Bladder   Stones, 
o/\l^H-H_.    Gravel,   Lumbago  and   all  diseases  arising  from  Uric  Acid.     Price  $1.50. 

SANOL'S    BLOOD   SALT  (Sal   Sanguinis) 

This  k:i It  is  an  excellent  and  absolutely  harmless  remedy  for  any  disturbances  of  digestion, 
such  as  Dyspepsia,  Gastric  Catarrh,  Sour  Stomach.  Heartburn.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Constipation, 
etc.,  and   has  an   aid  to  digestion  in  wasting  and   nervous  diseases. 

The  preparations  of  the  originator  have  been  awarded  First  Prize  Medal  at  the  Hygiene 
Didactical  Exposition  by  the  University  of  Lemberg.     Price,  50c  per  Bottle. 

LITERATURE    FREE    ON   REQUEST. 

The  Sanol  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,      975  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


the  "suction"  washer  which  involves 
the  principal  of  pressure  and  suction.  A 
lever  is  attached  to  metal  cones  which 
are  pushed  down  against  the  clothes 
then  suddenly  lifted  from  them  and  out 
of  the  water,  causing  a  suction  which 
draws  out  the  dirt  previously  loosened 
by  the  pressing.  But  whatever  kind  of 
washer  you  use,  even  though  it  be  a 
hand  machine,  a  great  deal  of  labor  will 
be  saved  by  making  provision  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  dirty  water  without  hav- 
ing to  dip  it  out,  and  tip  the  machine  at 
the  last.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  drill 
a  hole  in  the  bottom,  fit  it  with  a  rubber 
plug,  and  if  the  machine  is  to  be  sta- 
tionary, have  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  run- 
ning from  this  hole  through  the  floor  to 
a  drain. 

Chemica's  as  Labor  Savers 

Chemicals  in  the  laundry  not  only  save 
labor  but  are  often  easier  on  the  clothes 
than  the  rubbing  necessary  without 
them.  Of  the  many  excellent  prepara- 
tions for  cleaning  and  bleaching  white 
clothes,  paraffine  wax  is  one  of  the  best. 
Shred  one-half  cup  of  paraffine  and  one- 
half  pound  bar  of  soap  and  melt  in  one 
pint  of  hot  water.  Fill  the  boiler  with 
soft  water,  bring  to  boiling  point  and 
add  the  paraffine  mixture.  Wring  the 
clothes  out  of  water  in  which  they  have 
soaked  over  night,  put  in  the  boiler  and 
boil  one-half  hour.  After  this  they  re- 
quire very  little  rubbing,  come  out 
beautifully  white,  and  never  stick  in  the 
ironing.  The  one  precaution  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  is  to  keep  the 
washing  and  rinsing  waters  warm,  above 
the  congealing  point  of  wax. 

Another  solution  which  works  well, 
especially  on  badly  soiled  linen,  consists 
of  one  ten  cent  can  of  lye,  ten  cents' 
worth  of  crystallized  ammonia,  ten  cents' 
worth  of  salts  of  tartar,  and  eight  quarts 
of  water.  Dissolve  thoroughly  and  cork 
closely  to  prevent  the  ammonia  evaporat- 
ing. On  wash  day  slice  three-fourths  of 
a  cake  of  soap  into  the  boiler,  add  a 
little  water  and  boil  until  the  soap  dis- 
solves. Add  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
the  washing  fluid  and  enough  cold  water 
for  a  boilerful  of  clothes.  Put  in  the 
soiled  elothes  dry,  and  boil  twenty 
minutes-  For  badly  soiled  white  curtains 
nothing  is  better  than  soaking  over 
night  in  water  to  which  a  little  turpen- 
tine has  been  added.  This  dissolves  the 
creosote  a  constituent  of  smoke  which 
usually  makes  up  most  of  the  dirt  in 
curtains. 

There  are  certain  chemicals  which 
should  be  kept  on  hand  for  removing 
stains,  setting  colors,  etc.,  such  as  am- 
monia, oxalic  acid,  salt,  borax,  washing 
soda,  chloride  of  lime,  gum  arabic  and 
vinegar.  The  ammonia  and  borax  are 
great  helps  in  washing  woollens  and 
colored  clothes ;  the  oxalic  acid  is  one 
agent  for  removing  iron-rust  and  ink 
stains;  salt  and  vinegar  set  colors;  the 
gum  arabic  gives  new  dressing  to  silk 
and  washing  soda  and  lime  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  following  way  to  make 
Javelle  water,  a  bleaching  solution  which 
is  quite  harmless  if  thoroughly  washed 
out :  Put  one  pound  washing  soda  in 
an  earthen  dish  with  a  quart  of  boiling 
water.     Dissolve  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
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of  the  lime  in  one  quart  of  cold  water. 
Let  this  settle,  then  pour  the  clear  liquid 
into  the  dissolved  soda.  Bottle  and 
keep  in  a  dark  place.  In  removing  a 
stain  made  from  machine  oil  or  wagon 
grease,  try  rubbing  lard  into  it,  let  stand 
for  a  few  hours  and  wash  out  with  warm 
suds. 

Mangles  and  Irons 

The  mangle  saves  much  time  on  flat 
work  and  some  of  the  larger,  every  day 
clothing,  leaving  only  the  starched 
clothes  to  be  ironed  by  hand.  The  ques- 
tion of  mangles  is  a  broad  one.  There 
are  cold  mangles  worked  by  hand  or 
electricity,  hot  mangles  heated  by  gas, 
gasoline  or  electricity  and  run  by  hand 
or  electricity,  or  water  power,  or  gasoline 
engines  or  foot  power.  The  cold  mangle 
which  simply  presses  out  the  creases 
without  giving  any  gloss  is  constructed 
like  a  wringer,  the  rolls  of  hard  wood 
with  springs  at  each  side  which  control 
the  pressure.  It  can  be  clamped  to  toe 
table  and  is  convenient  to  operate.  The 
cost  varies  from  seven  dollars  upward. 

Heated  mangles  may  be  run  by  elec- 
tricity or  by  hand ;  the  more  expensive 
ones  are  gas-heated  and  electrically 
driven,  a  steel  cylinder  playing  the  part 
of  the  iron-  There  are  two  or  three  rolls 
to  these  mangles — one  heated  cylinder 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  ironing- 
board.  These  mangles  cost  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  modern 
laundry  conveniences  is  the  electric  iron. 
The  heat  is  constant  and  uniform;  it 
eliminates  the  numberless  trips  from  the 
stove  to  the  ironing  board;  it  is  especial- 
ly pleasing  in  hot  weather,  and  is  an 
economizer  of  fuel.  Gas  irons  and 
alcohol  irons  have  not  been  satisfactory 
because  they  are  dangerous,  but  the  elec- 
trical iron  is  a  delight  to  every  house- 
wife and  saves  hours  of  time  and  labor. 
A  six-pound  iron  costs  from  five  to  six 
dollars,  with  a  cost  of  fuel  about  five 
cents  an  hour. 

This  article  is  only  meant  to  be  sug- 
gestive. Each  purchaser  must  make 
modifications  to  suit  the  individual  need 
and  purse.  Certainly  it  would  require 
nerve  to  suggest  an  elaborate  equipment 
with  the  mortgage  still  resting  rather 
heavily,  but  if  you  really  decide  that 
you  want  these  things  more  than  a  new 
suite  for  the  parlor,  you  will  find  that 
they  give  you  more  time  to  enjoy  what 
parlor  furniture  you  have.  Moreover, 
the  laundry  equipment  can  come  by  de- 
grees, only  remember  that  the  cheapest 
furniture  is  often  the  most  expensive, 
and  poor  machinery  is  worse  than  none 
at  all. 


A  Shrewd    Advertiser 

Three  clothing  stores  are  in  the  same 
block.  One  morning  the  middle  propri- 
etor saw  to  the  right  of  him  a  big  sign. 
"Bankrupt  Sale,"  and  to  the  left. 
''Closing  Out  at  Cost."  Twenty  minutes 
later  there  appeared  over  his  own  door, 
in  large  letters:  "Main  Entrance." — 
Everybody's. 


THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000.  Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000. 


Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank  sales  notes 
are  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself  with 
funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenient,  yet  inexpensive  manner. 
They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100,    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of  each 
cheque.     They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self-identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


The  Glory  of   Autumn 

consists  in  the  abundance  of  good  things  which  have  fallen  from 
the  lap  of  summer.  Full  bins  and  barns  are  the  tokens  of  peace 
and  plenty.  So  does  the  autumn  of  life  bring  contentment  and 
happiness  if  there  has  been  acquired  in  its  summer  an  adequate 
amount  of  life  insurance  in  Canada's  fine  old  line  Company. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Insurance 
Assets 


$75,000,000.00 
16,000,000.00 


Head  Office 

Special  Terms  and  Rates  to  Total  A  bstainers. 


Toronto 


Label  Your  Stock 

Safeguard  yourself  against  possible  loss. 
Metal  ear  labels,  with  owner's  name,  ad- 
dress and  number.  They  cost  little,  are 
simple  and  practical.  A  free  sample  and 
circular  sent  on  request. 

Write  To-day. 

F.  G.     JAMES  -  -  Bowmanvil 


Ont. 


Standard     Cream    Separators 

PAY 

the    Maximum     profit    with    Minimum  attention. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  a  "  Standard." 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
The  RENFREW    MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,  Ontario 


|%  PEERLESS  M 
W PERFECTION^ 


a  made  right  — from  high  grade  material.     In  the  con- 
struction of  our  PEEIILE8-H  EENi  INU  wo  uso  open  hearth  steel 
ire.      By  thin  process  impurities  are  removed  from  the  metal,  thui 
nating  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  rapid    rutitlng   of   fenc«  wi 
r  EH  MESH  is  guaranteed  to  piveyou  satisfaction.      Send  for  catalog.      Agencies 
nearly  everywhere.     Ajrents  wanted  in  open  territory. 
THE  IHMW!,Nln\IK  HIKE  FENCE  CO.,  I.id„  Winning.  Han,- Hamilton,  Ont, 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 


$  25,000,000 
11,560,000 
13,000,000 


325  Branches  throughout  Canada. 


Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  eng;,  office 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


Makes  a  Big  Saving  for  You — 

Well  known  stock  owners  have  realized  the 
necessity  of  feeding  their  cattle  crushed  grain. 
The  animals  get  more  nutriment  out  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  feed  and  it  keeps  them  in  better 
condition. 

THE  "CHAMPION" 

Oat  Crusher  and  Feed  Grinder 

thoroughly  grinds  the  feed  in  shortest  time. 
Being  simple  in  construction  the  "Champion" 
grinders  have  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  They  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily 
grind. 

SOLD     BY     INTERNATIONAL.  HARVESTER  CO. 

Send    to-day    for    catalog    explaining    the    many 
"4         \   advantages  of  these  machines. 

Oat   Crasher.  S.    VESSOT    &    CO.,    Joliette,    Quebec  Feed  Grinder. 


When  He  Wants  Money 

The  man  with  brains  and  initiative  does  not  sit  down  and 
waste  time  wondering  where  it  will  came  from.  Tie  uses  the 
means  that  are  at  hand  to  secure  it.  He  takes  advantage  of 
his  spare  time  by  spending  it  at  work  that  will  net  him  the 
best  possible  returns. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company  furnishes  business  that 
employs  thousands  of  energetic  men  and  women  in  their  spare 
hours.  These  representatives  of  our  publications  derive  a 
large  revenue  looking  after  our  business.  The  work  is  not  only 
remunerative  and  congenial,  but  fascinating. 

WRITE   FOR  PARTICULARS  TO-DAY  AND  WE 

WILL  INSTRUCT  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  EXTRA 

MONEY  IN  YOUR  OFF  HOURS 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 


143-147  University  Avenue 


Toronto 


Shall    Girls    Share    Equally 
With  Boys 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 

late, — death  comes  and  claims  the  wife 
and  a  housekeeper  must  be  hired!) 

Father  does  not  understand  that  if 
he  (his  boy)  starts  in  time  with  a  sound 
constitution,  fair  intelligence,  and  edu- 
cation, his  boy  (or  boys)  is  the  better 
off  for  having  made  his  way  in  life 
rather  than  having  received  a  munificent 
gift  or  a  grand  start  from  his  father, — 
the  worse  for  him  if  part  of  it  morally 
belongs  to  another  or  to  others! 

The  English  custom  was,  (and  still  is) 
to  give  the  eldest  boy  the  estate.  The 
others  all  got  nothing!  (Of  course  the 
others  were  educated  or  were  sent  to 
the  colonies!) 

In  France  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  The 
land  is  divided  and  all  get  a  start  in 
business  on  "the  old  stand." 

I  hold  no  brief  for  either  of  these  cus- 
toms. Both  are  good  and  both  are  bad 
depending  on  your  personal  viewpoint. 

In  Canada  it  would  seem  that  the  old 
precedents  of  the  Motherland  have  been 
followed,  but  followed  for  a  reason 
somewhat  different  from  any  there  may 
have  been  over  there.  The  farm  estates 
in  older  Canada  are  usually  small.  There 
is  little  to  give  to  John  or  Bill  or  Joe 
unless  they  are  given  all !  It  seems  as  if 
they  must  have  it  all  else  they  could  not 
start  well  in  life  and  found  a  family. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that 
many  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
started  in  life  without  particular  assist- 
ance other  than  their  good  health  and 
good  characters  obtained  in  part  from 
their  parents.  It  is  not  necessary, 
though  it  seems  advisable,  to  start  a  boy 
in  life  other  than  to  give  him  as  good  an 
education  as  possible.  Big  farms  and 
big  money  are  not  essential  for  him. 
His  chances  for  real  and  abounding  suc- 
cess are  much  better  if  he  gets  not  these 
things. 

Viewing  the  subject  from  a  strictly 
moral  standpoint  and  from  one  of  com- 
mon justice  I  like  to  consider  the  sexes 
equal, — in  a  family  where  love  abounds 
they  are,  in  the  greater  sense,  usually  so 
considered. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  right,  how- 
ever, not  to  consider  the  difference  in  ac- 
tual worth  of  time,  as  in  the  commercial 
or  industrial  world,  between  the  boys 
and  girls  and  between  those  of  varying 
ages.  The  boy  usually  can  earn  more 
than  can  the  girl.  Then,  also,  the  one 
that  has  worked  at  home  for  28  years 
surely  is  entitled  to  more  substantial 
recognition  than  is  the  one  of  say  18 
years. 

Now  how  to  reconcile  these  various 
factors  and  to  get  a  just  division  is  the 
problem.     Here  is  my  solution: 

Pay  each  boy  and  eacli  girl  according 
to  the  value  of  his  and  her  time  for  the 
years  he  or  she  has  been  at  home  and 
worked.  Figure  it  at  so  much  per  day, 
or  week,  or  month  for  the  time  put  in. 
The  boy's  time  will  most  naturally  be 
figured  higher  than  will  the  time  of  the 
girl  as  in  the  outside  or  workaday 
world. 
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(AS-uib 
Footing  on 

Sleety,Icy,  TIi/Is 

WitH  JVEVERSLIP 


©ALKS 

'Jb  get  all  the  strength  and 
power  out  of  a  horse,  he 
must  be  able  to  plant  his  feet 
firmly  and  without  fear. 

Red  Tip  Calks 

will  hold  a  horse  up  on  any 
street  however  slippery;  they 
give  him  added  strength, 
courage  and  self  reliance. 

They  are  so  made  that  they 
wear  sharper  with  use  and 
can  be  renewed  when  neces- 
sary in  a  few  minutes. 

No  horse  owner  can  afford 
to  be  without  them.     Get 

Red  Tip  Calks 

today  from  your  shoer. 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET   L 
TELLING    ALL   ABOUT    THEM 


The  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Co. 

U.S.  Factory,   New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory 
559    Pius  IX    Ave.,  Montreal 


ABSORBINE 

/^  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottie  delivered.  Describe 
your  c;ise  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., the  antiseptic  linimentfor 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
m  nts.  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  o<  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
Jioriabottl-at  draler3or  delivered.  Boole  "E-.Hrni-c"  free 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F. 482  ly mans  BIdg.,Montreal,  Can. 


Then  after  this  allotment  or  appor- 
tionment divide  what  remains  equally — 
for  each  after  this  factor  is  accounted 
for  is,  or  should  be,  equal. 

I  have  no  patience  with  such  principles 
that  give  one  boy  in  the  family  an  inter- 
est in  the  farm  that  returns  him  say 
$1,200.  to  $1,500  annually,  while  his 
sisters  get  only  what  they  ask  or  beg  for 
from  their  Dad.  Yet  there  are  many 
cases  of  this  kind.  Surely  it  must  be 
that  the  boy  (or  man?)  does  not  con- 
sider that  he  takes  or  where  he  takes  it 
from! 

What  would  happen  if  his  sisters 
should  go  on  strike  and  demand  their 
rights?  What  a  fine  show  of  authority 
they  would  make  should  they  summon 
their  father  and  their  brothers  to  a  short 
notice  conference  whereat  there  would 
be  demanded  an  explanation  and  an  ad- 
justment or,  some  basis  of  right  and  of 
equality ! 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  problem  is 
a  stupendous  one  and  not  at  all  easy  of 
successful  solution.  The  boys  are  often 
attracted  elsewhere  by  promise  of  big 
pay — as  is  the  case  with  many  college 
graduates — and  the  father,  to  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  keep  the  young  man 
at  home  with  him,  feels  that  he  must 
share  and  share  largely  in  favor  of  the 
son  as  against  the  daughters. 

Can  the  same  end  not  be  accomplished 
better  in  some  other  way?  I  think  it 
can! 

How  would  it  be  to  make  a '  joint 
stock  company  proposition  of  the  old 
farm?  Secure  incorporation  as  would 
a  "limited"  business,  assign  shares  all 
round  on  the  basis  of  the  modified 
equality,  as  in  the  foregoing  suggested, 
including  father  and  mother  too,  witli 
father  perhaps  having  the  largest  or  the 
controlling  interest?  Then  hire  the 
young  man  (or  men,  if  two  or  more 
there  be)  as  manager  at  a  stated  salary. 
Put  it  up  to  him  to  make  the  business 
grow  and  become,  even  as  a  business 
might  in  a  town  or  a  city.  Each  year 
the  earnings  or  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness would  be  apportioned  to  the  share- 
holders according  to  their  holdings;  thus 
would  the  question  of  allowance  be  solv- 
ed and  most  certainly  the  girls  would  de- 
velop a  renewing  and  a  vital  interest  in 
all  pertaining  to  what  was  doing  on  the 
farm! 

As  the  years  go  by,  working  under 
such  a  plan  .the  son  (or  sons)  could  in- 
crease his  holdings  with  his  savings, 
and  gradually  as  he  builds  and  gets  he 
would  be  able  to  retire  his  sisters  and 
the  others,  buying  out  their  shares.  The 
death  of  the  father  would  not  necessi- 
tate the  division  of  the  farm.  It  could 
go  right  on  as  before  giving  the  boy  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  all  the  capital 
and  the  farm  would  stand  as  a  becoming 
greater  and  greater  monument  to  the 
foresight  and  business  acumen  of  the 
father  who,  earlier  in  life,  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  placing  his  business  on  this 
sound  basis  and  gave  his  boys  a  chance 
— also  gave  his  girls  their  fair  and  right- 
ful share  in  working  out  with  him  what 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 


"Modern  Silage 
Methods" 

SEND  for  this  264-page 
book  of  profit-producing 
information— the  most 
complete  work  on  this  sub- 
ject published.  1913  copy- 
righted edition  now  ready. 
Tells  facts  you  ought  to  know 
about  silos  and  silage— used  and 
endorsed  by  many  agricultural 
colleges— over  46  illustrations- 
indexed— a  wealth  of  useful  infor- 
mation for  the  practical  farmer. 
Chapters  on  —  "How  to  Build 
Silos"— "How  to  Make  Silage" — 
"How  to  Feed  Silage"— "Silage 
System  and  Soil  Fertility"  — 
"Concrete  or  Cement  Silos"— All 
about  Summer  Silos,  use  of  Sil- 
age in  Beef  Production  and  many 
other  points.  Ninth  edition  now 
ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  and 
mention  this  paper. 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.,     Salem,  Ohio 


Windmill    Power 
Most    Satisfactor 
for  Pumping. 


FREE 
POWER 


A  If  ANY  farmers  are  realizing  the  ad- 
*■ "•*■   vantages  of  Windmill  power  over  that 
of  the  Gasoline  Engine,  and  it  is  as  free  as  the 
wind  that  blows. 

The  Cost  of  a   Baker 

is  more  than  saved  in  one  year,  by  the  savinc  made  on 
gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  repairs,  to  say  nothing  ot  the 
time  you  lose  when  the  eneine  goes  wrone. 

The  Baker  Back  Geared  Ball  Bcarine  Pumping  Mill  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  power. 

It  means  money  saved.      Why  not  inoestifate  ? 

Send  for  catalog  and  names  of  satisfied  users. 

HELLER-ALLER  COMPANY 

WINDSOR  ■  ■  ■  ONTARIO 


IMPROVED  FARMS 

with  stock,  implements  etc.,  in 
quarter,  half  and  whole  sec- 
tions, with  small  cash  payment 
and  crop  payments. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

Western  Tru.t  Bldg.  REGINA,    SASK. 
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Residence  of  F.   C.  Borsb,  corner  High  Park 

Boulevard    and    Indian    Road,   Toronto, 

Roofed    with 


THE  ROOF  THAT 
NEVER  FAILS 

If  you  buy  other  roofings,  you  do  so  on 
the  understanding  that  they  may  last 
five,  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years. 
But  you  know  that  all  this  time  they 
will  be  steadily  deteriorating,  until,  when 
you  least  desire  it,  they  will  fail. 

Not  so  with  ASBESTOSLATE.  In- 
stead of  deteriorating,  it  actually  be- 
comes harder,  tougher  and  more  enduring 
with  age  and  exposure.  An  ASBESTO- 
SLATE roof  25  years  old  has  just  as 
long  an  "expectation  of  life"  as  has 
one  newly  laid. 

You  cannot  build  a  house  too  good  for 
a  roof  of  ASBESTOSLATE,  for  besides 
being  practically  everlasting,  it  is  abso- 
lutely fire-proof  and  decidedly  artistic. 
Yet  it  costs  less  than  natural  slate  or 
tile,  and  but  little  more  than  those  roof- 
ings which  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

ASBESTOSLATE  is  made  in  "shin- 
gles" of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
Newport  Grey,  Indian  Red  and  Blue 
Black.  Write  for  Booklet  F.,  giving 
full  information,  to 

Asbestos  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Limited 

Address:  E.  T.  Bank  Building, 
263  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  MONTREAL 
Factory  at  Lachine,  P.Q.  (near  Montreal) 


Farmers 
Are  Saving 
Money- 
Why    don't  you  ? 

Costs  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1000— Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Send  for  Catalog  F 
for  full   particulars. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerrille.  Ont. 


Dynamiting   The  Soil 

Between  the  available  farming  soil 
above  and  the  underlying  mineral  wealth 
below  there  is  as  definite  a  boundary  wall 
against  the  intrusion  of  root  growth  as 
there  is  against  the  farmer's  cattle  in 
the  wire  fence  which  shuts  them  from 
the  lands  of  his  neighbors. 

"How  to  tap  these  rich  mineral  veins 
has  been  the  problem.  If  the  crust  is 
net  too  bard  certain  plants  solve  it  for 
themselves,  though  onlj  ii.  part  tor  their 
weaker  neighbors.  Some  of  the  clovers, 
if  a  thrifty  surface  growth  is  given 
tiieni,  attack  this  crust  with  their  tap 
roots  with  surprising  energy.  In  many 
places,  however,  even  these  aie  repulsed; 
while  lhe  feebler  root  growths  of  the 
smaller  grains  try  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  conditions  which  they  cannot  over- 
come. Deeper  plowing  has  been 
suggested — and  tried.  It  takes  more 
power  ahead  of  the  plow;  in  other  words, 
it  increases  the  cost  of  production,  the 
cost  of  the  world's  food;  then  it  intro- 
duces certain  new  evils  which  require 
extra  plant  energy  or  operating  skill  to 
overcome.  Subsoiling  is  even  more  ex- 
pensive and  is  only  playfully  effective; 
it  scratches  a  few  grooves  into  the  out- 
side varnish  of  the  earth,  but  does  not 
really  open  up  the  mineral  mines  below. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  orchardist  in 
the  United  States,  used  alternating  dyna- 
mite and  hand-dug  holes  a  few  years  ago 
in  setting  out  an  orchard  of  young  peach- 
trees.  Three  years  from  then  the  trees 
set  by  this  new  plan  bore  from  three  to 
six  bushels  of  fruit  each,  while  those  that 
were  hand-set,  under  the  influence  of  a 
broiling  sun,  dried  up  and  showed  no 
signs  of  fruit.  This  was  in  Connecticut. 
In  South  Carolina  land  had  been  dyna- 
mited raised  33  per  cent,  more  corn  in  a 
single  season  than  the  same  ground  pro- 
duced before.  A  farm  in  Kansas  that 
was  underlaid  by  a  zone  of  hard  subsoil 
and  would  have  been  considered  dear  at 
$10  per  acre  if  valued  by  the  growth  it 
would  produce,  after  being  broken  up 
with  dynamite  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet  now  contains  a  100-acre  field  of  as 
fine  alfalfa  as  grows  in  the  State  and  an- 
nually produces  from  $30  to  $35  per 
acre.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  has  been 
refused  for  the  160-acre  farm.  On  an- 
other Kansas  farm  was  a  40-acre  swamp 
that  could  not  be  drained  in  the  usual 
way.  In  some  of  it  the  water  was  three 
feet  deep.  It  was  tapped  by  means  of  a 
row  of  blast-holes,  and  the  next  day  the 
owner  walked  across  the  tract.  A  year 
from  then  that  field  produced  1,600 
bushels  of  oats  and  is  now  in  fine  alfalfa. 
A  Georgia  orchardist  found  by  experi- 
menting that  by  planting  peach-trees  in 
dynamited  holes  he  gained  two  years  in 
six.  .  .  .  These  are  some  of  the  re- 
sults; there  are  thousands  similar.  Thou- 
sands of  acres,  previously  unproductive, 
that  are  now  teeming  with  fertility; 
thousands  of  practical  experimenters 
who  can  afford  to  laugh,  who  are  actu- 
ally laughing  because  somebody  once 
said  "dynamite"  to  them  and  said  it 
with  a  fervor  that  convinced. 


Here's  a 
Christmas   Suggestion! 

The  Family  Re-Union 

THIS  is  the  season  of  cheer, 
when  friend  meets  friend 
— Christmas:  the  glad  season 
when  scattered  families  are 
hastening  from  towns  and  cities 
toward  the  old  homestead. 
Family  Re-union — What  Joy! 
What  are  you  doing  to  make 
this  season  its  best?  Hustling 
around,  no  doubt,  making  the 
good  things  that  we  all  look 
forward  to  at  this  time — decor- 
ating with  holly  leaves  and 
bright  berries. 

Don't  forget  that  Jamieson's 
Paints  are  a  wonderful  aid  in 
this  decorating  work.  Jamie- 
son's  Paints  are  all  ready  for 
use,  and  easily  applied.  The 
quality  is  pure  and  durable  and 
satisfaction  our  aim.  A  good 
brush  and  Jamieson's  Paint  is 
all  the  experience  you  need — 
the  results  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  an  expert.  Brighten  things 
up  a  bit  around  the  house  this 
Christmas,  and  make  ready  for 
the  lad's  return  to  the  dear  old 
home. 

Ask  your  dealer — or  write  us 
direct  for  color  schemes. 
We'll  he  glad  to  have  you 
write. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

Established  1858 
Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co..  Limited 


•I-l'.'l'J  J.I 


WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
let of  information  to 
WALLAOK  B.ORCMR.  H.Fore«tv1!le.Onnn.,C.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  In  Inquiry  If  yon  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English. 
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Our  Pattern  Pages 

Patterns  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  of 
Price.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,   143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


6439-LADIES'    DRESS 

An  exquisite  design  for  a  fashionablo 
one-piece  dress  is  here  given.  It  has  body 
and  sleeve  cut  in  one  and  at  the  open  neck 
is  a  small  yoke,  arranged  in  folds.  A  wide 
collar  also  trims  the  neck  and  below  the 
yoke  is  an  ornamental  tab  for  the  closing. 
The  skirt  has  three  gores  and  is  gathered 
all  around  the  waist.  It  closes  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front.  The  dress  pattern,  No. 
6439,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards 
of  44-inch  material,  with  %-yard  of  7-inch 
edging  for  yoke  and  %-yard  of  24-inch 
satin  for  collar  and  girdle.  The  dress  pat- 
tern can  be  obtained  by  sending  15  cents 
to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


6468-LADIES'    KITCHEN 
APRON 

This  is  a  plain  and  practical  apron,  the 
front  panel  fitted  in  to  the  figure,  and 
forming  a  bib  and  tabs  over  the  shoulder. 
The  sides  end  at  the  waist  and  are  gath- 
ered, while  the  large  pockets  are  stitched 
into  the  side  front  seams.  Gingham, 
calico,  brilliantine  and  all  wash  materials 
are  suitable  for  this  apron.  The  apron 
pattern,  No.  6468,  is  cut  in  sizes  34,  38  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4:Yi  yards  of  27  or  36-inch  material. 
This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Here's  a  Suggestion 
That  Will  Please  You 

Something  for  the  girls 


T\/T  ®®^  People  are  puzzled 
-'-"-'-when  it  comes  to  get 
something  useful  for  the  girls 
or  younger  women — something 
that  is  useful  and  pleasing  at 
the  same  time.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  a  skirt — What  pleases 
a  girl  more  than  a  good,  well- 
made,  neat-fitting  skirt? 

We  make  such  skirts — It's  our 
specialty,  also  we  do  accordion 
pleating. 


Hemstitching 
Tucking 

Embroid<  ■/■// 


Scalloping 
Pleated  Skirts 

Covered  Buttons 
Button  Holes 
Ruching 

Mail  orders 
promptly  attend- 
ed to. 

Skirts  made  com- 
plete, $5.00.  Send 
for  our  booklet. 
Your  enquiries 
carefully  consid- 
ered. All  ladies 
will  find  our 
booklet  useful. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Toronto 
Pleating  Co. 

600  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ont. 


t/  •     is     /    u      ,  Telephone  North  6400-1 

'/2  in.  Knife  Box  C  enter 
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LP«"»E  CANt    SU«*a  & 


THE  CHOICEST  SUGAR 

No  choicer  or  purer  sugar 
can  be  produced  than  St. 
Lawrence  Granulated  White 
Pure  Cane  Sugar. 

Made  from  choice  selected  cane 
sugar,  by  the  most  modern  and 
perfect  machinery,  it  is  now  offered 
in  three  different  sizes  of  grain- 
each  one  the  choicest  quality. 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  is  packed  in 
100  lb.,  25  lb.  and  20  lb.  sealed  bags, 
and  also  in  5  lb.  and  2  lb.  cartons, 
and  may  be  had  at  all  first  class 
dealers.     Buy  it  by  the  bag. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES 
LIMITED,  MONTREAL. 


23-10-131 


Less  Money  in  Household  Expenses, 
More  Money  in  the  "Nest" 

Save  the  dollars  on  Socks,  Stockings,  Underwear,  Caps, 
Gloves,  Mm  .  Do  all  your  knitting  at  home— it  can 
be  done  quickly  and  easily  with  any  one  of  the  i< 
Family  Knitting  Machines— ten  times  quicker  than  bj 
hand,  and  costs  less  than  the  ready-made.  Besides  the 
family  work  you  can  do  work  for  others  and  earn 
money.  So  simple— a  child  can  operate  these  machines. 
Decide  now. 

Get  our   illustrated    catalogue   No. 

634    Free,    and    help    to    cut    down 

expense. 
Agents    wanted    in    every    locality    for    typewriters    and 
home   money-maker   knitting    machines.     Address 

CREELMAN  BROTHERS 

Box  634   Georgetown,  Ontario 


FREE  4  RINGS 


^  Wc    tend    you     24     papers    Cold 

ty«  neeotc*  Sell  2  paper*  for 
IOC.  giving  a  thimbl*  IYM     When 

^^^^  sold  return   ui    $120    and  th«M 

*-p"V        'our     b.auMu.     ,.n«.    -r.      yoor*  .'  . 

7  Address  GLOBE  CO  \y         ^0 

^t*^>  D»pt      778,     out** villi    »*. 


6424  -GIRLS'  BATHROBE 

This  simple  gown  is  for  a  bathrobe  or 
wrapper.  Jt  closes  high  in  the  neck  and 
has  a  small  turnover  collar.  The  sleeves 
are  long  and  there  are  patch  pockets. 
With  it  we  offer  little  slippers  to  be  made 
of  felt  or  flannel,  and  to  be  worn  with  the 
bathrobe.  This  may  be  made  of  eider- 
down, of  plain  flannel,  or  of  fancy  blanket. 
The  bathrobe  pattern  No.  6424,  is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium 
size  requires  31/!  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
This  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


6451-BOYS'  Rl  SSIAN  SUIT 

No  garment  has  yet  been  found  to  re- 
place the  Russian  suit  and  this  example  is 
one  of  the  most  practical.  It  fastens  at 
one  side  and  along  the  shoulder.  The  high 
neck  has  either  -\  standing  collar  or  a  low 
turn-down  one.  The  sleeves  have  just  a 
trifle  of  fullness  at  the  shoulder  and  are 
laid  in  tucks  at  the  wrist  or  gathered  into 
a  band  cuff.  Bloomer  trousers  are  worn 
with  the  blouse  and  arc  given  in  the  pat- 
tern. The  suit  pattern,  No.  6451,  is  cut  out 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  This 
pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Why  not  make  last 
Winter's  cloths  look, 
like  new? 


Bull  Dog  Brand  Dyes 

will  do  this  for  you  with  little  or  no 
trouble  at  home,  and  at  a  cost  that 
will  surprise  you. 

Send  10  cents  telling  us  the  shade  you 
want  your  dress,  suit  or  other  clothing 
and  the  orig-'nal  shade  and  we  will 
send  you  post  paid  a  full  sized  package. 

The  John  B.  Paine  Co.,  Ltd. 

65   Pearl   Street,   Toronto 


ttfSUH.LlGHrl 

*)   outlines  ThemAii.    r 


SUN  HOLLOW  WIRE  SYSTEM 

The    Light     Tli.it     Pays 
For   Itself!     Cheaper  than 
gas,    electricity.    Kerosene. 
No     other     equals   it.     All 
lamps    supplied     from    one 
pressure    tank,     inside     or 
eiitside    house.      Anyone    can    in- 
stall   it.      Gravity      Lamps      Also. 
Get  catalog,  terms  to  agents,  and 
details    of   Premium    Offer: 
BEAUTIFUL  EASTMAN  KODAK 
(No.   3    Fremo   Junior,    Photos   3% 
x   4^4)    FREE   to    Purchaser    of   C 
Lamps    in    1    year. 
Sun  Light  Co.,       1405  Market  St.,  Canton,  0. 


LECTRICITY 

Operates  the  Seafoam 

The  up-to-date  housewife  demands  that 
all    the  tools   in  her  workshop  be  run    by 
"White   Coal.       We  have 
perfected  the  Seafoam  Was- 
her to  satisfy  this  demand. 
While  the  Seafoam  is  an 
electric    washer,    we  have 
built  it  so  that  it  can  be  run 
by  either  a  gas, 
steam    or    gasoline 
engine  or  by  wind- 
mill  power.       It   is 
truly    the    most    ingenious 
washer    on     the     market, 
being 

A  Complete  Laundry 
In  itself. 

The  metal  frame  wringer  that  is  per- 
manently attached  to  the  washer  is  operated 
by  the  motor  and  is  guaranteed  for  fi\e 
years. 

Both  washing  and  wringing  can  be  done 
3t  the  same  time  or  separately. 

See  the  Seafoam  at  your  dealer's  or  send 
lo  us  tor  information. 

CUMMER-DOWSWELL,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Ontario  201 
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Learn  Dressmaking 
By  Mail 

The  problem  of  Fall  and  Winter  sewing-  now 
confronts  every  well  regulated  household  and 
you  can  not  afford  to  waste  precious  moments 
at  alterations  until  your  garment  loses  all  its 
original  style  and  fit.  Yet  it  has  been  en- 
dured year  after  year,  because  of  the  mistaken 
idea  that  there  was  nowhere  to  learn  to  cut 
a  garment  so  it  would  not  require  those 
tedious  fittings.  A  course  with  us  will  remedy 
it  all.  Our  method  teaches  how  to  cut  and 
put  together  everything  from  plainest  waist 
to    most   elaborate    toillette. 

Write  for  free  booklet  which  gives  further 
information,    also    terms    for    lessons. 

Ellison  Dress  Cutting  Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Berlin,  On, 


It  is  easy  to  be  your 
own  dress-maker 

Greater  Satisfaction — Money  Saved 

Any  woman  skilled  with  the  needle  can  make 
her  own  waists  and  get  an  ideal  perfect  fit. 
Be  your  own   waist   maker — get 

The  "  Hall  -Bore  hert  Perfection  Adjustable 
Dress  Forms" 

and  do  away  with  all  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments of  fitting.  These  forms  make 
dressmaking  comparatively  easy  and 
pleasant,  at  the  same  time  giving  an 
entirely  satisfactory  fit.  Hall- 
Borchert  Forms  eliminate  dress- 
making difficulties.  The  form  can 
be  adjusted  to  50  different  shapes 
and  sizes;  bust  raised  or  lowered, 
or  made  longer  or  shorter  at  the 
waist  line.  The  form  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  suit  any  desired  skirt 
length.  Easily  adjusted,  cannot  get 
out  of  order.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Just 
what    you   need. 

Our  illustrated  booklet 
shows  how  you  can  make 
dressmaking  a  pleasure  and 
profitable.  Send  for  it — It's 
helpful. 

Hall-Borcbert  Dress  Form  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

41    Lombard  Street*  Toronto 

Qua  in 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Why  not  make  a  dainty  handkerchief  for  your  friends? 
We  can  supply  you  with  center  and  fine  lace  edging  to 
complete  same  with  at  25c.  Dainty  tea  aprons  stamped 
ready  to  embroider  on  fine  muslin,  complete  with  floss, 
25c  ea.  Kid  gloves  are  a  most  acceptable  gift.  We  have 
the  best  makes  in  ladies'  heavy  walking  or  dress  weight 
gloves  at  $1.25  per  pair  and  upwards;  also  children's  heavy 
or  light  weight  gloves  at  95c  per  pair.     Send  shade  and  size. 

Don't  delay,  order  now,  and  we  will  send  you  our  free 
list   of  other  novelties. 

LADIES'  SUPPLY  CO. 

276  Broadview  Avenue  -  -  Toronto 


A  COOK  BOOK  FOR  YOU— FRE E 

ALCONO   Pure  Food   Flavors  contain  no  alcohol.     Best  for 
cooking   purposes.     Genuine   flavor   to   the   last  drop. 
A.LCON0    flavors    give    perfect    satisfaction.      Send    25c    for 
trial    tube.      Money    returned    if   not   absolutely   satisfactory — 
30   varieties — all    genuine. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  AND  ASK  FOR  OfR  FREE 

COOK  BOOK.   IT'S  USEFUL. 

O.  E.   BAER  &  CO..   Canadian  Distributors,  Toronto,   Ont. 


H  ^6401 -LADIES'  DRESS 

Made  in  the  latest  mode  this  dress  has 
a  shoulder  yoke  effect,  with  the  material 
full  below  it.  In  the  centre  the  upper 
part  of  the  blouse  shows  a  chemisette  and 
below  it  a  plain  section.  The  sleeve  is 
plain  and  full  length.  To  complete  the 
dress  there  is  a  three-gore  skirt,  slightly 
full  at  the  waistline,  closing  in  front  and 
with  or  without  a  peplum.  The  dress  pat- 
tern, No.  6401,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  44-inch  material.  This 
pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 


The    Cause  of    Failures 

The  following  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  to  the  point. 
"What  America  needs  more  than  rail- 
way extension  and  Western  irrigation, 
and  a  bigger  wheat  crop,  and  a  merchant 
marine,  and  a  new  Navy,  is  a  revival  of 
piety,  the  kind  father  and  mother  used 
to  have,  piety  that  counted  if  uood  busi- 
ness to  stop  for  daily  family  prayers  be- 
fore breakfast,  right  in  the  middle  of 
harvest;  that  quit  field  work  a  half  hour 
earlier  Thursdaj  night,  so  as  to  get  the 
chores  done  and  go  to  prayer  meeting. 
That's  whal  we  need  now  in  clean  the 
country  of  filth,  of  graft  and  of  greed, 
of  worship  of  fine  houses  and  big  \;u\<\<. 
and   high   office." 


Fiery,    Itching,    Burning 

ECZEMA 


Can  Be  Cured 

We  are  daily  and 
successful- 
ly  treating  men 
and  women 
throughout  Can- 
ada for  this  dis- 
tressing and  tor- 
m  e  n  t  i  n  g  skin 
trouble.  We  are 
usually  appealed 
to  after  all  other 
treatment  has 
failed  and  the 
trouble  has  become  chronic.  The  season 
is  here  when  Eczema  is  often  at  its 
worst.  Don 't  wait  until  the  trouble  has 
become  intolerable  before  using 

Our  Home  Treatment 

Consultation    invited    personally    or    by    let- 

rpotn ?JJ?   s„eve;u.teen    years    of   success    in    the 

treatment  of  skin   affections.     Our  method   of 

eradicateS'S     1S     guaranteed     to     Permanently 

Superfluous  Hair 
Moles.  Warts,  Ruptured  Veins,  etc.  Ladies 
afflicted  with  these  embarrassing  blemishes 
will  find  our  personal  treatment  a  most  sat- 
isfactory one.  Come  during  the  holidays  for 
treatment  if  you  live  out  of  town.  Our 'book- 
let "Fl"  explains  everything- — sent  on  request. 

Hiscott    Dermatological    Institute 

61  College  Street,  Toronto 
Established  1892 


STAMMERING 


or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miserable  for 
your  child,  or  for  one  of  your  family  or 
friends.  If  it  does,  you  owe  It  to  the  sufferer 
to  investigate  the  successful  Arnott  methods 
of  permanently  curing  these  disturbing  Im- 
pediments. We  will  gladly  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars and  references.  Cured  pupils  every- 
where. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


WE  TEACH  YOU  AT  HOME 

IN  YOUR  SPARE   TIME 

Beginners'  Course,  Matriculation,  Teachers'  Ex- 
amination, Civil  Service,  Complete  Commercial, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Advertising, 
Journalism,  Special  English,  Elementary  Art, 
Moehanieal  Drawing,  Architectural  Drawing,  Elec- 
trical Work,  Engineering  (Stationary,  Traction, 
Gasoline.  Marine,  Locomotive,  Automobile),  Agri- 
culture, stork  Raising,  Poultry  Raising.  Ask  for 
anything   that   interests   you. 

CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Ltd. 
Dept.  x,  Toronto,  Canada, 


newfystett 

mill,  \  i. .1,11.  i  araet,  Oultar,  Pino  »nd 

,wll!  jlv«  y  „ii  dandy  in»trumcnta>,<olulcly  nm   »nd    u»r»n 

tec   to   make  you   a   player  or  DO   choree.     Complete  outfit   rKr.h. 
Special  offer    to    first    pupil.         Write  at  once.  SLINGERLAND'S 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dept.  34  Chicago.  HI. 
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The  very  thing! 

A  KODAK 

The  Christmas  gift  that  will  appeal  to  every 
member  of  the  family, — will  add  to  the  joy  of  the 
Christmas  day  in  the  pleasure  of  picture-taking 
and  will  perpetuate  that  day  by  preserving  its 
memories. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  and  up. 

Brownie  Cameras  (,7kheeLTkks),  $1-00  to  $12.00. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


REMEMBER 


Every  subscription  is  entered  under  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  subscription 
is  received.  If  you  change  your  address  and  desire  to  receive  your  magazine  without 
delay,  always  give  us  your  old  address  in  addition  to  your  new  address,  otherwise  we 
are  unable  to  make  the  correction  in  our  mailing  list.  As  we  publish  fourteen  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  please  mention  The  Farmer's  Magazine  in  your  letter. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 


The    Foolishness    of 
Fidelia 

Quaint  Romance  of  a  Cheerful 
Giver 

By  ETHELWYN  WETHERALD 


Editor's  Note. — We  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  impulsive, 
lovable,  ne 'er-do-well  type  of  char- 
acter who  lets  his  heart  rather  than 
his  head  govern  his  life.  This  story 
deals  with  an  incident  in  the  pro- 
saic career  of  such  a  woman,  in  a 
way  so  intensely  human  that  it  can- 
not fail  to  charm  the  reader.  It 
begins  with  a  situation  common- 
place enough,  but  a  most  romantic 
climax  occurs  when  it  is  hast  ex- 
pected. 


IN  THE  first  place  she  hated  her  name. 
Fidelia  of  itself  sounded  foolish,  but 
when  shortened  to  Fido  by  a  disdainful 
sister  or  elongated  to  Bony  Fide  (there 
was  no  denying  that  Fidelia  was  slight 
in  build)  by  a  heartless  brother,  it  was 
intolerable.  However,  if  Fidelia  lost 
all  patience  with  her  name,  her  nearest 
relatives  equally  disliked  her  nature. 
They  despised  her  softheartedness, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  they 
had  no  love  of  her  lovableness. 

She  lived  with  her  sister  and  brother 
and  the  wife  of  the  latter  (who  called 
her  Fidely)  on  a  prosperous  Ontario 
farm.  When  the  brother,  Robert  Blan- 
chard,  inherited  this  goodly  piece  of 
real  estate,  it  was  with  the  proviso  that 
his  two  sisters  should  continue  to  live  in 
their  old  home,  unless  parted  from  it  by 
death  or  marriage,  and  that  he  should 
pay  to  each  of  them  annually  a  stated 
sum,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
father,  was  sufficient  for  his  daughters' 
dress,  doctor  bills  and  dissipation.  That 
the  elder  Blanchard's  judgment  was 
sound  was  proven  by  the  fact  that 
Miranda,  the  younger  daughter,  was 
able  not  only  to  dress  presentably,  but 
had  actually  deposited  her  surplus  funds 
*m  the  bank.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fidelia,  who  habitually  wore  garments 
of  outworn  fashion,  used  up  every  cent 
of  her  income,  and  then  borrowed  of  her 
sister.  To  be  sure  she  was  prompt  in  re- 
payment. Indeed,  she  had  a  little  vege- 
table garden,  and  added  t lie  proceeds  of 
her  asparagus  and  cucumbers  to  the 
constantly  diminishing  contents  of  her 
purse. 

How  was  it  that  an  ordinary-looking, 
home-loving  old  maid  of  thirty-two,  who 
did  not  "dress"  or  travel  or  in- 
dulge expensive  tastes,  or  give  extra- 
vagant presents — how  was  it  that 
Poverty  continually  rapped  at  her  door 
Perhaps  a  solution  of  the  problem  may 
appear  after  consideration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  spent  one  of  her  days 
and  most  of  her  cash. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  day  on  which 
Robert  and  Martha  with  Miranda  and 
the    oldest    boy,    Joe.    elected    to    go    to 
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"the  marsh"  after  huckleberries.  They 
started  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
double-seated  wagon.  Fidelia,  who  was 
"not  very  strong,"  was  allowed  merely 
to  get  the  breakfast,  do  up  a  substantial 
lunch,  and  then  left  to  care  for  the  two 
younger  children,  wash  the  breakfast 
dishes,  straighten  up  the  house,  do  the 
churning,  black-lead  the  kitchen  range, 
and  prepare  a  couple  of  young  roosters 
for  next  day's  pot-pie.  She  loved  the 
two  children,  Elsie  and  Phil,  and,  like 
most  women,  was  fond  of  housework 
when  there  was  not  too  much  of  it.  So 
she  went  brightly  about  her  tasks  till 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  rap  at  the 
door  announced  the  arrival  of  an  agent 
with  a  book  which  even  the  most  foolish 
of  Fidelias  would  know  at  a  glance  she 
would  not  want. 

"It  is  called  "Easter-tide  in  Song 
and  Story,"  said  the  agent.  "It  lias 
been  selling  at  $4.50,  hut  they  are  clear- 
ing them  out  at  $3.69.  It's  a  beautiful 
thing.     Just  look  at  the  plates." 

Fidelia  looked  at  the  plates,  but  they 
interested  her  no  more  than  those,  gen- 
erally besmeared  with  potatoes  and 
gravy,  which  faced  her  three  times  a 
day  from  the  dish-water.  She  cared 
nothing  at  all  for  books,  but  she 
was  interested  in  people.  This  man's 
shoes  were  dusty  and  his  face  dis- 
.couraged  and  weary.  "Please  come  in 
and  rest  awhile,"  said  she. 

The  agent  looked  dazed,  but  obeyed. 
She  brought  him  a  glass  of  fresh  but- 
termilk and  new-baked  gingerbread. 
"It  is  a  handsome  book,"  said  she. 
"Do  you  mind  if  the  dollar  bill  is  Am- 
erican  ' ' 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  agent,  as 
he  pocketed  it  along  with  two  dollars  in 
Canadian  money  and  sixty-nine  cents  in 
silver.  "That's  the  best  buttermilk 
I've  drunk  since  I  was  a  kid.  Yes,  I 
will  have  another  glass.     Thank  yon." 

He  departed  with  a  bright  smile 
and  a  light  step,  thinking  it  was  the 
buttermilk  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  a  sale  that  so  refreshed  him,  and 
giving  small  credit  to  the  look  of  pure 
kindness  that  came  straight  from 
Fidelia 's  unworldly  heart. 

Fidelia  hid  the  book  behind  the  top 
row  of  volumes  on  the  high  shelf  of  the 
bookcase.  "I'll  find  some  other  place 
for  it  before  next  house-cleaning  time," 
she  said  to  herself  happily. 

Scarcely  had  she  resumed  operations 
on  her  newly-plucked  chickens  than 
there  came  another  rap  and  little  Elsie 
gravely  announced,  "Nuller  man  come. " 

This  stranger  did  not  wait  for  an  in- 
vitation to  enter.  He  stepped  as  as- 
suredly into  the  parlor  as  though  it 
were  his  own,  and  was  gazing  soulfully 
at  an  enlarged  photograph  on  the  wall 
when  Fidelia  entered. 

"Good  morning.  Madam.  This  is  evi- 
dentlv  a  picture  of  vour  father?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fidelia. 

"Deceased?" 

"He  died  five  years  ago.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  a  few  months  before  his 
death." 

"Yes,  I  should  judge  it  was  that  old. 
Now.  excuse  me,  but  have  you  noticed 
it  is  beginning  to  fade  a  little?" 

No,  Fidelia  hadn't. 


the 


Because  the  Body-Building 
Power  of  Bovril  has  been 
proved  to  be  from  10  to  20 
times  the  amount  taken. 


Your  Money  and 
That   Piano 


St>lc  105 


There  is  no  question  about  the  sterling  value  of 
your  money  :  Nor  should  there  be  any  question 
about  the  lasting  value  of  the  piano  you  are  going 
to  get  for  it.     There  will  not  be  if  you  buy  a 

Sherlock-Manning  20th  Century  Piano 

Here  are  the  plain  facts.  There  are  only  a  few  really  great  pianos  made.  The 
hidden  parts  of  these  are  identical,  and — the  Sherlock-Manning  is  one  of  them. 
So  lasting  and  brilliant  is  the  tone  of  this  superb  instrument  that  competent, 
unbiased  judges  call  it 

"  Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value  " 

Allow  us  to  mail  the  proofs  of  this  to  you.  That  will  place  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  buy.  45 


Londc 


SHERLOCK-MANNING    PIANO    CO., 

(No  street  address  necessary) 


Canada 


KX*Ujr2^ 


V//IH\W\V\I  f/VW> 


«v» 


^    Good  Light— Good  Eyes   S 

S         The  best  light  for  studying-  is  Kerosene  light.     N 


light  for  studyi 
The  best  oil  lamp  is  the 


Rayb 


Strong,  attractive,  convenient.  Can  be  lighted  without 
removing  chimney  or  shade — easy  to  rewick.  Stock 
carried  at  all  chief  points. 

For    best   results*  use  ROYALITB    OIL. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
Ottawa  Quebec  Calgary  Edmonton 
Halifax     St.  John      Regina  Saskatoon 
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Bright,   easy-to-clean  steel  body.    Drop  oven 

door.    Large  bright  oven.    Adjustable  damper. 

Broiling  and  Toasting  lever. 

Sliding  top  section. 

AND  she  has  it  yet.    The  Monarch  of  to-day  is 
of  course  a  much  better  range  than  the  Peninsular 
^    Range  Grandmother  bought.  Looks  better.  Cooks 
better.    And  uses  less  coal.    The  oven  is  of  quick- 
heating  steel — the  flues  perfectly  proportioned — all  of  which 
saves  fuel.     The  doors  drop,  forming  shelves  to  draw  out 
the  cooking  dishes.  The  top  raises  for  broiling.  The  grates 

work  without  sticking.  And  the  appearance  1  Grandmother  admires  the 
new  Monarch  Peninsular  with  its  plain  heavy  nickel  and  its  bright  pol- 
ished steel  body.  But  yet — she  clings  to  her  own  Peninsular  Range.  The 
faithful  old  companion  of  her  early  culinary  adventures  still  has — and 
always  will  have—  a  place  in  her  home. 

See  the  Monarch  or  write  for  booklet  "The  Cost  of  a  Range"  <m 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED    -    PRESTON,  ONT. 


MoriARCH 

PEMnSULAR 

-Range - 


Representatives  Everywhere 


HAMILTON 

FRONT  I  7/8in. 


A  SMART  COLLAR 
For  Men  of  Smart  Appearance 

Kl/        1/  collars    are    a    coated    linen    collar — not    ordinary 
ANTl\RAC|\  rubber  collars,  but  real  coated  linen — collars  that 
'    fit   neatly   and   snugly   to   the  neck.     Note   in   the 
illustration   the  finish"  and   smart  appearance. 

Kl/        1/  collars   never  look  untidy,  always  look  clean  and 
ANT|\RAC|\  dressy.     They   are  linen   collars,  only   waterproof. 
,x  Can    be    cleaned    in    an    instant    with    a    sponge — 

try   one. 

Send    us   25c   with   Style   and    Size    desired    if    your   dealer   can- 
not   supply    you.      Ask    your    dealer    first. 

PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 


DUNDURN  AND  HOMEWOOD  AVE. 


"Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has. 
That's  the  trouble  with  enlarged  photo- 
graphs. They  will  fade.  Memories 
may  be — nay,  doubtless  are — fresh  and 
vivid  as  ever,  yet  the  last  picture,  the 
only  picture,  perchance,  of  the  beloved 
face,  is  gradually  growing  less  distinct. 
Does  not  the  thought  pull  at  your  heart 
strings  ? ' ' 

Fidelia  felt  that  had  he  said  purse 
strings  he  would  have  come  nearer  to 
the  truth,  for  she  recognized  him  as  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  insidious  agents, 
before  whom  she  was  helpless  as  a  bird 
charmed  by  a  serpent.  She  murmured 
an  indistinct  reply. 

"I  have  here,"  he  continued,  "a 
transparent  liquid  preparation  which, 
when  applied  to  any  photograph,  will 
positively  render  fadeless  and  indelible 
the  pictured  face.  It  has  been  selling 
for  a  dollar  a  bottle,  but  we  are  sacri- 
ficing it  now  for  85  cents." 

Fidelia  was  so  pleased  to  learn  that  it 
was  not  $2.85  that  she  purchased  a 
bottle  on  the  spot.  "I  don't  need  to 
put  it  on,"  she  said  to  herself,  "so  the 
family  will  never  know."  She  hid  her 
new  purchase  in  the  darkest  corner  un- 
der the  stairs  where  the  shoe  polish  was 
kept. 

With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
tramps  who  were  characteristically  well 
treated,  there  were  no  fresh  arrivals  till 
after  dinner.  Then,  while  the  two  chil- 
dren took  their  afternoon  nap,  Fidelia 
arranged  her  hair  prettily  and  put  her- 
self into  a  crisp  linen  gown.  Taking  her 
favorite  fancy  work  out  to  the  porch, 
she  pretended  for  an  hour  or  two  that 
she  was  a  lady  of  leisure,  and  that  this 
was  the  veranda  of  a  summer  hotel. 
While  thus  agreeably  employed  she  ob- 
served a  heavily-built  lady  making  her 
way  along  the  lane,  with  a  peculiar 
looking  roll  of  some  flexible  material  in 
her  hand.  "It's  a  pretty  bulky  thing  to 
find  a  hiding  place  for,"  thought  poor 
Fidelia,  as  she  composed  her  face  to  a 
smile  of  welcome. 

"Oh,  ho,  this  is  terrible  hot  wea- 
ther." said  the  stout  lady,  sinking  into 
a  porch  rocker  and  rubbing  her  flushed 
cheeks  with  an  ample  handkerchief. 
"Pretty  nice  to  have  a  shady  place  like 
this  to  sit  on  afternoons." 

"Indeed      it      is,"      agreed      Fidelia 

heartily.  , 

"Farmers'  wives  and  daughters  don  t 
know  how  well  off  they  are,"  sighed  the 
stranger.  "Couldn't  starve  to  death  if 
they  "  tried,  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
growing  all  around  them.  Now  look  at 
me!  If  I  don't  sell  my  goods  I  got  to 
stop  eating." 

The  stout  lady  looked  to  be  some  dis- 
tance from  starvation,  but  Fidelia's  soft 
heart  was  touched.  "What  have  you  to 
sell?"  she  asked. 

The  Ions-  roll  was  opened  with  alacrity. 
"The  very  best  rubber  tablecloth  on  the 
market.  Look  here!"  She  crumpled  a 
corner  of  it  in  her  hand.  "Won't 
crease  or  crack.  No  wear  out  to  it. 
Pretty  pattern,  too,  don't  you  think?" 

Fidelia  asrreed  rather  heavy-heartedly. 

"It  has  sold  for  $3.15,  but  $2.50  will 
buy  it  now.     It's  good  for  ten  years." 

''We  don't  really  need,"  began 
Fidelia,    and    then,    as   the   round     face 
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lengthened,  she  hastily  added,  "but  a 
good  thing  always  comes  in  good  some- 
time." The  round  face  positively 
dimpled  as  she  started  for  her  pocket- 
book. 

"Nothing  but  a  ten  dollar  bill  left," 
she  said  to  herself,  "but  I'm  so  thank- 
ful I  thought  of  the  place  under  my 
mattress.  No  one  will  dream  of  looking 
there." 

Twilight  comes  a  little  earlier  in 
August  than  it  does  in  June.  Fidelia 
was  not  surprised  that  dusk  found  most 
of  the  family  still  absent.  She  gave  the 
two  children  their  supper  and  put  them 
to  bed;  then,  as  she  lit  the  unshaded 
kitchen  lamp,  there  was  a  step  at  the 
back  door. 

"The  psychological  moment,"  ex 
claimed  a  cheerful  voice,  and  a  young 
fellow  of  evidently  less  than  twenty 
years  stood  expectant  at  the  screen  door. 
"I  have  a  patent  lamp  here,"  he  ex 
plained,  "which  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  light,  so  that  it  may  speak  for 
itself.  In  a  f,ew  minutes  the  new  lamp 
shed  a  strong  white  glow  which  made 
the  old  light  decidedly  yellow.  "There!" 
exclaimed  the  agent,  "I  don't  need  to 
say  one  word.  You  can  see  the  contrast 
for  yourself.  It's  a  circular  wick,  but 
it  doesn't  burn  a  drop  more  oil  than  the 
ordinary  lamp." 

Fidelia  summoned  all  her  courage. 
"Perhaps  you  had  better  call  again 
some  time  when  my  brother  is  at  home." 

The  agent  looked  wistful.  "If  it 
wasn't  such  good  value,  lady,  I  wouldn't 
urge  it  on  you.  But — why,  just  look 
at  it!  A  splendid,  big,  white  illumina- 
tion, so  much  like  daylight  that  you 
wouldn't  believe  the  sun  had  gone  down. 
A  magnificent  thing.  I've  sold  any 
number  of  them  just  around  here.  Only 
six  dollars  without  the  shade.  With  the 
shade  a  dollar  more.  I'm  trying  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  a  college  course, 
and  if  it  wasn't  for  this  lamp  I'd  have 
ruined  my  eyes  with  study  Ions:  ago." 

It  was  the  college  course  that  extract- 
ed the  ten-dollar  bill  from  Fidelia's 
nurse  and  permitted  a  "two"  and  a 
"one"  to  nestle  in  its  place.  "Such  an 
ambitious,  determined  young  fellow," 
thought  Fidelia.  "Suppose  it  had  been 
Ernest?"  Ernest  was  the  clever  young 
brother  of  Fidelia  who  had  died  at  nine- 
teen. 

The  wonderful  lamp  was  safely  tuck- 
ed away  on  the  upper  shelf  of  Fidelia's 
clothes  closet  when  the  family  returned. 
No  sarcastic  remarks  were  made,  as  no 
obvious  novelty  smote  upon  their  eyes. 
Fidelia  meant  to  produce  her  purchases 
siime  time  when  her  courage  was  higher, 
and  perhaps  when  there  was  some  house- 
hold need  greater  than  now  for  lamp  or 
oilcloth.  The  book  and  the  mixture,  for 
fading  photo<rraphs  she  felt  sure  be- 
longed to  the  limbo  of  the  never  needed. 

Nevertheless  as  she  lay  down  to  sleep 
that  night  her  predominant  feeling  was 
one  of  sweet  gratitude  to  the  fate  which 
had  permitted  her  to  make  her  pur- 
chases unknown  to  the  familv.  Not  for 
an  instant  did  she  resTet  her  misspent 
coin.  That  was  not  Fidelia's  way.  In- 
stead she  dwelt  upon  the  happiness  of 
the  nice  boy  whose  college  course  she 
had  rendered  more  possible.  She  thought 


ENGLISH  Hand-Made  LACE 

MADE  BY  THE  COTTAGERS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

This  is  the  old-fashioned  lace  made  on  the  cushion,  and  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Flemish  Refugees.      It  is  still  made  by  the  village  women  in  their  quaint  old  way. 

Our  Laces  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Festival  of  Empire  and  Imperial 
Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  LONDON,  ENGLAND,  for  general  excellence  of  workmanship. 

DUY  some  of  this  hand-made  Pillow  Lace,  it  lasts  MANY  times  longer  tkan  machine  madt 
varietv,  and  imparts  an  air  of  distinction  to  the  possessor,  at  the  same  time  supporting 
the  village-lace-makers,  bringing  them  little  comforts  otherwise  unobtainable  on  an  agricultural 
man's  wage.  Write  for  descriptive  little  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Pride  of  North  Bucks," 
containing  L'OO  striking  examples  of  the  lace  makers'  art,  and  is  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the 
world.    Lace  for  every  purpose  can  be  obtained,  and  within  reach  of  the  most  modest  purse. 


COLLAR— Pure  Linen. 

$1.00. 


DAINTY  HANDKIE— 70c, 
No.  910.— Lace  1 J  in.  deep. 


Collars,  Fronts, 
Plastrons,  Jabots,  Yokes, 
Fichus,  Berthes,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Stocks,  Cami- 
soles, Chemise  Sets,  Tea 
Cloths,  Table  Centres, 
D'Oylies,  Mats,  Medal- 
lions, Quaker  and 
Peter  Pan  Sets,  etc., 
from  25c.  60c,  §100, 
$1.50,  S'2.00,  up  to  ,x5.00 
each.  Over  300  designs 
in  yard  lace  and  inser- 
tion from  10c.  15c,  25c, 
45c,  up  to  83.00  per 
yard, 

IRISH  CROCHET. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  having 
over  100  Irish  peasant 
girls  connected 
with  her  industry, 
some  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  Irish 
hainl  made  laces 
may  be  obtained. 
All  work  being  sold 
direct  from  the 
lace-makers,  both 
the  workers  and 
customers  derive 
great  advantage. 


Every  sale,  however  small,  i; 
a    support    to    the    industry 


(1J  in.  deep.)     STOCK— Wheel  Decii 
Price  25c.  each.    (Half  shown.) 


No.  122.— 30c.  per  yard. 


MRS.  MAGGIE  ARMSTRONG,  0LNEY  BUCKS,  ENGLAND 


iran 


BEATS  ELECTRIC 
OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home  for  ten  days,  then 
you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  v  We 
want  you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  it  gives  five  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamp;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  just  like  the  old  oil  lamp;  costs 
BURNS  70  HOURS  ON  1  GALLON  OIL 

Gives  a  powerful  white  light,  burns  common  coal 
oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  won't  explode.    Guaranteed. 


$1000.00  Reward ' 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an 
oil  lamp  equal  to  this  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de- 
tails  of  offer  given  in  our  circular).  Would  we 
dare  make  such  a  challenge  to  the  world  If  there 
was  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Aladdin?  Wewantoro  person  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Write  quick 
for  our  10  Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition, Agents'  Wholesale  Frices,  and  learn 
bow  to  get  OME    FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  262  Aladdin B!dg.,  Montreal  &  Winnepeg 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

to  demonstrate  in  ter- 
ritory where  oil  lamps 
are  in  use.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Many 
agents  average  Ave 
sales  a  day  and  make 
fcJOO.OO  per  month. 
One  farmer  cleared 
over  $800.00  in  6 


;ni.|  . 


ike 


Ni'> 


.pare  tu 

Write  quick  for  territory 
pie. 


7%  Investment — Profit-Sharing 


Series  $100,  $500,  and  $1000 


TERMS  FIVE  YEARS 


Withdrawable  aftei  one  year.     Send  for  special  folder. 
Business  at  back  of  these  Bonds  established  28  years. 

NATIONAL    SECURITIES    CORPORATION,  LIMITED 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 
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fflfleetminstev  College 

iVi  Toronto 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated  opposite    Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St.  W. 

Every  Educational  facility  provided.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Senior  Matriculation.  Music,  Art,  and 
Physical  Education.  The  School,  by  an  unfailing 
emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual, 
aims  at  the  development  of  a  true  womanhood. 
School  Reopens  Jan.  5th,  1914.  For  Calendar  apply — 
JOHN  A.  PATERSON,  K.O.  MRS.  A.  B.  QEEGOEY 

President.  Principal. 


UPPER   CANADA  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 

Premier  Boys'  School  of  Canada 

FOUNDED  1829  BY  SIR  JOHN  COLBORNE,  GOVERNOR  OF  UPPER  CANADA 

SENIOR  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  modern   buildings      50 
acres  playing  and    athletic   fields,  with    rinks,    gymnasium    and   full 
equipment.     Specially  constructed  detached  infirmary,  with  resident 
nurse.     Summer  Cam])  at  Lake  Temagami,  conducted  by  the  Physical  Instructor  of  the  College,  trains 
boys  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  open.     SUCCESSES   1912 — Scholarships  2,    Honours  (Matri- 
culation) 23,   Pass  Matriculation  12,    Royal  Military  College 
Passes  5.    All  particulars  and  historical  sketch  on  applicatii  in 


Arnold  Morphy,  Bursar 


St.  Margaret's  College,  Toronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 


ACADEMIC  COURSE  from  Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation  and  First  Year  Work. 
MUSIC,    ART,  DOMESTIC   SCIENCE,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— Cricket,   Tennis, 
Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  Swimming  Bath. 


Mrs.  George  Dickson,   President 


Write  for  Prospectus. 


Miss  J.  E.  MacDonald.  B.  A..  Principal 


OToobStocfe  College 

A  Fully  Equipped  Residential  School 
for  Boys  and  Young   Men. 

The  best  facilities  in  Canada  for  the 
training  of  young  manhood,  Intellectu- 
ally,   Physically    and    Spiritually. 

An  efficient  teaching  staff  of  Univer- 
sity trained  men  who  fit  the  boy  "to 
do  things"  (our  students  receive  the 
practical    education). 

WHITE    FOR   OUR   ANNUAL 
CALENDAR. 

A.  T.  MacNeill,  B.A.,  Principal 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Western    Canada   College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Oldest  and  lamest  Hoys'  Residential  and  Day  School 

between  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg. 

Calendar  and  full  information  on  request. 

A.  O.  MacRAE.   B.A..  Ph.B..  Principal 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT 

At  Your  Home 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

\    II'    identia]    and    Da      Sch  iol    fi  i    Bo         Preparation  for  Universities,  Business  and  Royal  Military  College,  UPPER  and  LOWER 
3CHOOLS.      t  in'-' i  M     ...  in   ■    Placi     Q  '!•  liciiii     I  niversits    ol    Toronto   1912  and  1913.     First   Place— Graduating 

■  i '      ■  I    M  i  ollege    1913.     Calendar    suit  on   application.  Re-opeus    after   Christmas    vacation    Jan.    12th,    1914. 

i:i.\      D     BRUCE    MAi'iioNALD,    M.A.,    LL.D. 


FREE 


By   the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of  Music 

in  America— Established   1895 

Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,    Guitar,    Banjo,    etc. 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Illustrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c.  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing In  fall. 

'  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
6  Lakeside  Building  Chicago 


lovingly  of  the  fat  woman  whom  she 
had  lifted  several  notches  above  starva- 
tion. Even  the  dispensers  of  unreadable 
books  and  dubious  liquid  preparations 
seemed  to  send  a  sweet  perfume  of  ap- 
preciation in  her  direction;  and,  al- 
though Fidelia  did  not  know  it,  she  was 
famishing  slowly  for  the  little  kind- 
nesses and  loving  sympathies  of  life. 
"Everyone  thinks  me  a  fool,"  she  said. 
"and  what  everyone  thinks  must  be 
true.  But.  oh,  what  happiness  it  is  to 
see  people  go  away  lighter-hearted  than 
when  they  came.  What  joy  it  is  to  know 
you  are  liked  and  appreciated  by  some 
one,  even  if  it  is  only  an  agent  or  a 
tramp. " 

But  the  next  morning's  sun  ushered 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment! 

Little  did  Fidelia  dream  of  what  that 
day  would  bring  forth.  She  was  dust- 
ing the  parlor,  her  gentle  face  alive 
with  some  apparently  pleasant  thoughts, 
when,  through  the  east  window,  she  saw 
her  brother  leave  the  potatoes  he  was 
digging  and  bagging  up  for  market,  and 
approach  the  house  with  a  stranger,  a 
solidly  built  man  with  what  she  at  once 
pronounced  a  good  face. 

"It  is  your  sister,  Miss  Fidelia,  that 
I  wish  to  see." 

"This  is  my  sister,"  said  Robert;  but 
his  face,  half  averted,  seemed  to  say, 
"What  in  the  mischief  has  she  been  up 
to  now?" 

The  gentleman  bowed  formally  and 
took  the  chair  which  the  startled  girl 
handed  him. 

"I  have  come  concerning  a  debt,"  he 
stated  distinctly,  "  a  debt  not  yet 
settled,  though  it  was  contracted  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Fidelia  turned  as  white  as  the  pretty- 
waist  she  was  wearing.  "So  you've 
been  going  into  debt,"  said  Robert,  with 
dull  anger,  "and  saying  nothing  about 
it?  I'm  not  surprised;  but  I  should 
think  that  even  a  woman  with  no  head 
for  business  could  manage  at  least  to 
keep  her  accounts  straight."  He  turned 
to  the  stranger,  "What  is  the  amount?" 

"We'll  come  to  that  presently.  The 
interest  alone  amounts  to  considerable." 

"How  much  money  have  you  got  on 
you.  Fido?"  asked  Miranda  with  mild 
amusement. 

The  girl's  dry  lips  refused  to  frame 
an  answer.  "I  can't  recall  any  debt," 
she  said. 

"No,"  retorted  the  stranger,  "I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  is  very  charac- 
teristic. You  are  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  debts  that  accumulate  in  your 
path." 

Fidelia  sat  down  as  though  she  had 
received  a  blow  in  the  face. 

There  was  a  sense  of  disaster  in  the 
air.  The  children  crept  in  and  clung  to 
their  aunt's  skirts;  their  elders  sat  in 
grim  silence. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,"  began  the 
stranger.  "I  was  a  young  fellow  without 
a  cent  in  the  world.  On  my  way  to  the 
nearest  town,  six  mrles  distant,  to  hunt 
for  a  job,  I  came  in  here  and  asked  for 
something  to  eat,  frankly  proclaiming 
mv  inability  to  pay  for  my  lunch.  You, 
Miss  Fidelia,  cooked  me  three  eggs.  I 
heard  some  one  say  that  one  egg  was 
plenty   for    a   tramp,   and   you    replied 
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that  you  would  pay  the  objector  for  the 
food  used,  as  you  wished  the  meal  to  be 
a  nourishing  one.  In  addition  to  the 
eggs  you  gave  me  fresh  bread  and  but- 
ter, a  bowl  heaped  up  with  dead  ripe 
thimbleberries  and  cream  and  a  generous 
chunk  of  cheese.  I  was  starving  hungry, 
but  the  best  part  of  the  meal  was  the 
eager  kindness  that  accompanied  it. 
When  I  had  said  good-bye,  and  tramped 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  your  farm,  you 
jumped  up  from  the  Talman  Sweet  tree 
and  handed  me  a  two-dollar  bill.  'It 
may  come  in  handy,'  you  said,  with  the 
smile  of  an  angel." 

Miss  Fidelia 's  cheeks  turned  delicately 
pink. 

"Every  night  since  then  I  have  pray- 
ed God  to  bless  you." 

;<Oh,"  said  Fidelia,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears.  "I  was  sure  of  something  of  the 
sort.  I  have  been  so  happy  all  my  life; 
and  what  is  it  makes  one  happy  if  not 
the  unuttered  gratitude  of  those  ■  you 
have  helped?" 

"Well,  I've  got  past  the  unuttered 
part.  I've  made  good  in  the  last  dozen 
years,  and  have  come  to  pay  you  the 
debt  I  owe  you."  He  drew  from  a 
capacious  wallet  five  one  hundred-dollar 
bills. 

Fidelia  was  scarlet.  Her  brother, 
sister  and  sister-in-law  seemed  turned 
to  stone.  "Oh,  but,"  cried  Fidelia, 
"that  isn't  the  payment  of  a  debt.  You 
owe  me  nothing." 

"How  can  you  possibly  know  how 
much  I  owe  you?"  came  in  the  rich, 
quiet  tones  of  the  man  she  had  bene- 
fited. "This  is  only  the  beginning  of 
my  payment." 

Somehow  after  that  the  family  melted 
into  smiles,  and  made  some  excuse  for 
leaving  the  room.  Twenty  minutes 
later  one  of  the  children,  going  back  to 
his  aunt  Fidelia,  discovered  that  blush- 
ing lady  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  that  of  the  strange  man.  Evi- 
dentlv  he  considered  a  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion as  the  only  means  of  making  com- 
plete payment. 


What  One  Girl  Did 

A  Tennessee  girl  heaped  up  a  pile  of 
brush,  burned  it  and  made  a  clean  seed- 
bed for  her  tomato  seeds.  Her  father 
helped  her  with  the  plowing  and  in  five 
rows  she  planted  170  tomato  plants. 
Half  of  her  plot  she  planted  with  beans. 
The  cut-worm  threatened  and  she  de- 
fended the  plants  with  wrappings  of 
paper.  Her  father  cultivated  her  gard- 
en and  she  herself  hoed  it.  When  her 
plants  needed  staking,  she  made  the 
stakes  and  drove  them  in  place.  Beans 
first  developed  and  went  into  the  cans 
and  then  her  tomato  harvest  came.  She 
gathered  33  bushels  and  three  peeks  of 
fine  tomatoes  and  filled  354  cans.  Then 
this  energetic  girl  gathered  up  peaches, 
apples,  blackberries,  dewberries  and  all 
went  behind  the  red  labels.  Eventually 
she  received  $153.62  for  her  labor,  the 
result  of  tilling  a  tenth  of  an  acre  and 
marketing  the  produce. 
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For  an  earlier  breakfast 

FOR  an  earlier  break- 
i 


fast — two  Big  Bens, 
one  for  the  cook  and  one 
for  yourself. 

Hers  set  for  an  hour  earlier, 
yours  for  a  slow  cup  of  coflee, 
the  cream  off  the  news  and — 
another  cup  if  you  please. 

Each  presenting  two  ways  of 
getting  up  early:  on  the  install- 
ment plan  by  coaxing  you  at 
half  minute  intervals  for  all  of 


ten  minutes — on  the  let' s  have 
it  over  plan  by  settling  it  for 
good  with  one  straight  five 
minute  ring. 

Each  prepared  to  do  it  as 
you  choose  and  ready  to  ring 
off  in  the  middle  of  his  call 
whenever  you  please. — Each  7 
inches  tall,  pleasing  to  wind, 
pleasing  to  read  and  pleasing 
to  hear. 

Each  $3.00  anywhere  in  Canada. 
Each  attractively  boxed  and  made  in 
ha  Sal/e,  Illinois  by  Westc/ox. 


THE    POSITION  YOU    HOLD  AND  THE 
POSITION   YOU   MIGHT   HAVE. 


BETTER 


Young  Man,  Young  Woman — Stop    and    consider    your  possibilities    for  a 
higher  position   ami   larger  salary. 

THE   KENNEDY   SCHOOL 

starts  young  people  on  the  road  to  success  by  training  them  for  better  positions. 
The  Kennedy  School  is  backed  by  years  of  experience  and  success. 

SEND  FOR   OUR   BOOKLET.   WHICH    POINTS  THE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS 
-IT    COSTS    NOTHING    AND    IT    MAY    BE    YOUR    TURNING    POINT. 

THE  KENNEDY   SCHOOL,    570  Bloor  Street  West,  TORONTO 
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The  Extra  Weight  in  a  Kelsey  Saves  Coal  Bills 


You  can  buy  a  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  for  less 
than  any  g 1  steam  or  hot  water  heating  system. 

i'.nt  a  Kelsey  ru^ts  more  than  an  ordinary  warm  air 
furnace  because  it  weighs   more. 

This  extra  weight  is  built  into  a  Kelsej  to  give  it  more 
beat-radiating  surface. 

It  has  01  si|iiare  feet  of  radiating  surface  for  one  square 
tool  of  fire  grate  surface. 

A  Kelsey  heats  larger  volumes  of  air  than  an  ordinary 
liiriune,    and    does    it    with    less    <n;il. 

Because  a  Kelsey  consumes  about  one-third  less  coal 
than  an  ordinary  furnace  it  is  more  economical  to  operate. 

A  house  heated  with  a  Kelsey  is  worth  more  to  live 
in   and   will  rent  or  sell  for   more  money. 

The  cost  of  a  Kelsey  is  small  when  the  saving  in  coal 
hills    and    repairs    is   considered. 

This  economical  heating  system  is  fully  described  In 
our  booklet.  "Achievements  in  Modern  Heating  and  Ventila- 
tion."      Send    for   it. 

The  Jas.  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brockville  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


You're  Not  Healthy  Unless  You're  Clean  INSIDE 


And  the  one  way  to  real  internal  cleanliness — 
by  which  you  are  protected  against  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  human  ailments — Is  through  proper 
internal   bathing,   with   plain   warm   water. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  treat- 
ment— no  drugs,  no  dieting — nothing  but  the 
correct  application  of  Nature's  own  cleanser. 
But  only  since  the  invention  of  the  J.  B.  L. 
Cascade  has  a  means  for  proper  internal  bathing 
existed. 

Pending  its  discharge  from  our  bodies,  all 
waste  matter  Is  held  in  the  organ  known  as  the 
colon.  This  waste,  like  all  other  waste  in 
Nature,   is   poisonous. 

And  twice  during  each  24  hours  every  drop  of 
blood  in  the  human  body  circulates  through  the 
colon.  Unless  the  poisonous  waste  Is  properly 
washed  away,  more  or  less  of  It  Is  necessarily 
absorbed  by  the  blood  and  carried  to  other  parts 
of  the   body. 

To  accumulated  waste  may  be  traced  the 
original  cause  of  many  dangerons  ailments,  of 
which   appendicitis   Is   one   of  the  most   common. 

Naturally  this  poison  In  the  blood  weakens 
the  system  and  produces  that  "run  down"  con- 
dition which  opens  the  way  for  attack  from 
countless  diseases  either  by  contagion  or  by 
natural   processes. 

Typhoid  rarely  can  secure  a  foothold  in  the 
system  of  one  who  bathes  internally  as  well  as 
externally. 

Indigestion,  headaches,  dizziness  and,  most 
common  of  all,  nervousness — these  are  some  of 
the  distressing  and  life-shortening  troubles  caus- 
ed by  continued  absorption  of  the  poisons  In  the 
colon. 

Only  one  treatment  Is  known  for  actually 
cleansing:  the  colon  without  the  aid  of  elabor- 
ate surgical  apparatus.     This  Is 


The  Internal  Bath 

By   Means  of  the 

J.  B.  L.  CASCADE 


Prof.  Metchnikoff,  Europe's  leading  authority 
on  intestinal  conditions,  is  quoted  as  saying  that, 
if  the  colon  and  its  poisonous  contents  were  re- 
movable, people  would  live  in  good  health  to 
twice    the    present    average    of    human    life. 

Dr.  A.  Wilfred  Hall,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  and  W.  E 
Forest,  B.D.,  M.D.,  two  world-famous  authori- 
ties on  internal  bathing,  are  among  the  thou- 
sands of  physicians  who  have  given  their  hearty 
and  active  endorsement  and  support  to  "the 
J   B.   L.   Cascade   treatment. 

Fully  half  a  million  men  and  women  and 
children  now  use  this  real  boon  to  humanity — 
most  of  them  in  accordance  with  their  doctor's 
orders. 


Mr.    T.    Babin,    proprietor    of    Ottawa's    leading 
hotel,  the  Alexandra,  writes  : — 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Dec  18,  1912. 
Dear  Doctor,— I  cannot  express  myself  as  I  feel.  I  don't 
think  I  could  find  words  explicit  enough.  I  have  used 
the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade  two  years.  It  has  made  a  new  man 
of  me.  In  reality,  I  feel  that  I  would  not  sell  it  for  all 
the   money   in   this   world   if    I    could   not   buy   another. 

Through    my    recommendation    I    know    a    number    of   my 
friends  who  have  been  using   it  with   the  same  satisfaction. 
For  people  troubled  with  Constipation.   I  say  it's  a  God- 
send.    Hoping   this   will   help   the  poor,   suffering  humanity, 
I    remain    respectfully, 

T.    BABIN, 
Proprietor   Alexandra  Hotel,   Ottawa. 


LET    DR.     TYRRELL    ADVISE    YOU. 

Dr.  Tyrrell  Is  always  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  freely  with  anyone  who  writes 
him — and  at  no  expense  or  obligation  whatever. 
Describe  your  case  to  him  and  he  gives  you  his 
promise  that  you  will  learn  facts  about  your- 
self which  you  will  realize  are  of  vital  import- 
nice.  You  will  also  receive  his  book,  "Why  Man 
oi  To-daj  la  Onlj  50  Efficient,"  which  is  a 
mosl    interesting    treatis i    Internal    bathing 


Address  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tyrrell 

Room  758  280  College  Street  Toronto 


Pine  Grove  Red 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

for  sale.  He  nodded  towards  his  wife: 
"Ask  Mrs.  Stephenson,"  he  said. 
"We  never  get  a  chance,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Stephenson;  "just  as  soon  as  the 
apples  begin  to  ripen,  people  drive  from 
all  about,  bringing  baskets  and  boxes 
and  pails  with  them,  and  they  carry 
away  the  fruit  before  there  is  a  chance 
to  find  a  market.  Once  we  shipped  some 
40  miles  away  and  I  tell  you  we  beard 
of  it;  people  were  indignant.  We  do 
save  enough  for  showing  at  the  fairs 
and  for  our  own  use,  but  other  people 
will  have  to  come  in  and  grow  apples 
for  marketing;  we.  are  too  busy  making 
them." 

As  we  were  seated  in  the  motor,  just 
ready  to  crank,  Mr.  Stephenson  stood 
with  his  foot  on  the  step  looking 
thoughtfully  across  his  orchard.  It  was 
evident  he  had  something  further  to  say, 
but  was  not  quite  ready  to  say  it.  We 
waited,  then  slowly  and  surely  he  began 
to  speak. 

"To-day  I  have  the  apple  that  I  have 
been  striving  for  for  39  years,  a  remark- 
ably fine  dessert  apple.  Big  and  red  and 
so  juicy  that  the  water  trickles  down  as 
you  bite  it.  It  is  a  cross  with  a  Red 
Wing  seedling  from  Minnesota.  The 
first  Red  Wing  seedling  cost  its  owner 
$3,000,  and  when  it  was  sent  to  me  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  I  was 
only  to  use  it  for  experimental  purposes 
and  not  sell,  give  away,  or  even  propa- 
gate results  from  it.  That  was  five  years 
ago.  I  have  crossed  this  Red  Wing 
with  other  apples  until  I  have  found  an 
apple  that  is  perfect.  To-day  the  re- 
strictions are  removed.  I  am  at  liberty 
to  tell  the  world  of  Manitoba's  newest 
and  best   apple." 

"And  what  is  its  name!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

Again  Mr.  Stephenson  shook  his  head. 
"It  has  no  name." 

"Then  this  is  the  time  to  name  it, 
and  quickly  everyone  suggested  a 
name." 

Mr.  Stephenson  still  shook  his  head. 
He  stood  perfectly  still,  one  foot  on  the 
step  of  the  motor,  his  thoughts  turned 
inward  and  his  eyes  looking  into  space. 
We  waited  a  minute,  then  longer,  per- 
fectly quiet,  until  Mr.  Stephenson's  look 
riveted  upon  the  name  on  his  gate, 
"Pine  Grove." 

"It  shall  be  called  the  Pine  Grove 
Red."    And  the  apple  was  named. 

I  had  not  only  found  apples  "where 
no  apples  would  grow,"  but  I  had  been 
in  at  the  naming  of  the  last  and  finest 
of  them  all,  the  27th  variety. 


Mother   Elder 

A    Day    Dream    for    the    Young    Folks 

By  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 


THERE  was  once  a  little  boy  who  had 
caught  a  cold  by  getting-  his  feet  wet; 
how  he  had  managed  it  no  one  could 
conceive,  for  the  weather  was  perfectly 
fine  and  dry.  His  mother  took  off  his 
clothes,  put  him  to  bed,  and  brought  in 
the  tea-pot,  intending  to  make  him  a 
cup  of  good,  warm  elder-tea.  Just  then 
the  pleasant  old  man,  who  lodged  in  the 
uppermost  floor  of  the  house,  came  in — 
he  lived  quite  alone,  but  he  loved  all 
his  neighbors'  children  very  fondly,  and 
had  so  many  charming  stories  and  fairy 
tales  to  tell  them,  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  among  them. 

"Now  drink  your  tea,  like  a  good 
boy,"  said  the  mother,  "and  who  knows 
but  you  may  hear  a  story!" 

"Ah,  yes,  if  one  could  only  think  of 
something  new!"  said  the  old  man,  smil- 
ing and  nodding  his  head.  "But  where 
did  the  little  one  get  his  feet  wet?" 

"Where,  indeed?"  said  the  mother, 
"that's  just  what  nobody  can  make 
out." 

"May  not  I  have  a  story?"  asked  the 
boy. 

"Yes,  if  you  can  tell  me  exactly  how 
deep  the  gutter  is  in  the  little  street 
yonder,  along  which  you  go  to  school. 
I  want  to  know  that  first." 

"The  water  just  comes  up  to  the 
middle  of  my  boot,"  replied  the  boy, 
"but  not  unless  I  walk  through  the  deep 
hole." 

"Ah.  then  that's  where  we  got  our 
wet    feet!"   said  the  old  man.       "And 


Editor's  Note. — Every  boy  and 
girl  with  the  normal  young  Canadian 
imagination  will  enjoy  this  roman- 
tic tale  from  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen. It  leaves  us  with  the  memory 
of  a  long  beautiful  moving  picture 
treat,  and  we  find  ourselves  after- 
ward seeing  things  just  as  beautiful 
in  the  common  every-day  things  of 
Nature  right  around  us. 


now,  I  suppose  you  will  call  upon  me 
for  a  tale,  but  really  I  don't  know  any 
more." 

"But  you  can  get  one  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment," insisted  the  boy.  "Mother  says 
that  everything  you  look  at  quickly  be- 
comes a  fairy  tale,  and  that  everything 
you  touch  you   turn  into  a  story." 

"Yes,  but  those  stories  and  fairy  tales 
are  not  good  for  much.  The  right  sort 
come  of  their  own  accord;  they  tap  at 
my  forehead,  and  cry,  'Here  we  are!'  : 

"I  hope  they  will  soon  come  and 
tap!"  said  the  little  boy,  and  his  moth- 
er laughed,  put  some  elder-flowers  into 
the  teapot,  and  poured  boiling  water 
over  them. 

"Come,  now  for  a  story!  tell  me  one, 
pray!" 

"Yes,  if  the  stories  would  but  come; 
but  they  are  proud,  and  will  only  visit 
me  when  it  so  pleases  them.  Hush!" 
cried  he  all  of  a  sudden,  "here  we  have 


it ;  keep  a  good  look-out ;  now  it  is  in 
the   teapot." 

And  the  little  boy  looked  at  the  tea- 
pot; he  saw  the  lid  rise  up,  and  the 
elder-flowers  spring  forth,  so  fresh  and 
white  they  were,  and  they  shot  out  long, 
thick  branches, — even  out  of  the  spout 
they  shot  forth, — spreading  on  all  sides, 
and  growing  larger  and  larger,  till  at 
last  there  stood  by  the  bedside  a  most 
charming  elder-bush,  a  perfect  tree, 
some  of  its  boughs  stretching  over  the 
bed  and  thrusting  the  curtain  aside.  Oh, 
how  full  of  blossoms  was  this  tree,  and 
how  fragrant  were  those  blossoms;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  tree  sat  a  kind-look- 
ing old  dame,  wearing  the  strangest 
dress  in  the  world;  it  was  green  like 
the  elder  leaves,  and  with  a  pattern  of 
large  white  elder-flower  clusters  spread- 
ing all  over  it,— one  could  not  be  sure 
whether  it  was  actually  a  gown,  or  real, 
living  green  leaves  and  flowers. 

"What  is  her  name?"  inquired  the 
little  boy. 

"Why,  those  old  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans," replied  the  old  man,  "used  to 
call  her  a  Dryad,  but  we  don't  under- 
stand those  outlandish  names;  the  sail- 
ors in  the  New  Booths  have  a  much  bet- 
ter name  for  her,  they  call  her  Mother 
Elder,  and  that  suits  her  very  well. 
Now,  listen  to  me,  and  keep  looking  at 
the  pretty  elder-tree  the  while. 

"Just  such  another  large,  blooming 
tree  as  that  stands  among  the  New 
Booths;   it  has  grown  up  in  the  corner 
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QldLLENQE 

COLLARS 

The  Acme  of  Comfort 

Is    aasured    to    every    wearer    of 

"CHALLENGE' 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  game  dull  finish,  texture 
and  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and 
won't  wilt  or  crack.  "Challenge"  Col- 
lars can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from  n 
wet  cloth.  Alwayi  smart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Challenge" 
Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or  50c  for 
pair  of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REOUEST 

The   Arlington    Co.   of   Canada,   Limited, 

54-66    Fraser    Ave., 

Toronto. 


Deafness 

From  All   Causes.  Head    Noises    and    Oilier    Ear 
Troubles   Easily  and    permanently    Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  new  hear 
distinctly  every  sound  — 
even  whispers  do  not  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  and 
all  is  now  joy  and  sun- 
shine. The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their 
ear  drums  have  been 
reinforced  by  simple 
little  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for 
that  special  purpose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears" 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No  matter  what  the  case 
or  how  long  standing  it  is,  testimonials  received  show 
marvelous  results.  Common-Sense  Drums  strength- 
en the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one 
point  of  the  natural  drums,  thus 
successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  where  medical  skill  even 
fails  to  help.  They  are  made  of 
a  soft,  sensitized  material,  com- 
fortable and  safe  to  wear.  They 
are  easily  adjusted  bv  the  wearer  i 
and  out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousandsof  others  will  help  you. 
Don't  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on  Deaf- 
ness   giving  you  full  particulars. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
301  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  KX 


Drum 

in  Position  •  j 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"1  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine tha'  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINAKD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedv  in  our  household  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of 
would-be   competitors   and    imitators." 


of  a  miserable  little  courtyard.  Under 
the  shade  of  this  tree  there  sat  one 
afternoon,  the  glorious  sunshine  around 
them,  the  two  old  people,  a  very,  very 
very  old  sailor,  and  his  very,  very  old 
wife.  They  were  greal  grandparents 
already,  and  would  soon  have  to  keep 
their  Golden  Wedding-day;  but  they 
could  not  exactly  remember  on  what 
day  it  would  fall,  and  Mother  Elder  sat 
in  the  tree  above  them,  looking  so  pleas- 
ed, just  as  she  does  now.  'Ah,  I  know 
which  is  the  Golden  Wedding-day!'  said 
she,  but  they  did  not  hear  her,  there 
they  sat  talking  over  old  times. 

"  'Yes,  this  very  day  is  your  Golden 
Wedding-day,"  said  Mother  Elder,  put- 
ting out  her  head  between  the  two  old 
people,  but  they  fancied  she  was  their 
neighbor  nodding  to  them.  They  gave 
little  heed  to  her,  but  again  looked  at 
each  other,  and  took  hold  of  each  other's 
hand.  Presently  their  children  and 
grandchildren  came  out  into  the  court; 
they  knew  well  that  this  was  the  Gold- 
en Wedding-day,  and  had  come  that 
very  morning  to  congratulate  their  par- 
ents; but  the  two  old  people  had  quite 
forgotten  that,  although  they  could  re- 
member so  clearly  things  that  had  hap- 
pened half  a  century  ago.  And  the  elder- 
blossoms  smelled  so  sweetly  and  the 
sun,  which  was  near  setting,  shone  full 
into  the  old  couple's  faces — such  a  red 
rosy  light  he  shed  over  their  features, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  grandchildren 
danced  around  them,  shouting  with 
glee  that  this  evening  there  should  be 
a  grand  feast,  for  they  were  all  to  have 
hot  potatoes  for  supper;  and  Mother 
Elder  nodded  her  head  to  them  from 
the  tree,  and  shouted  'Hurrah!'  as  loud- 
ly as  they  did." 

"But  I  don't  call  that  a  tale  at  all," 
said  the  little  boy  in  the  bed. 

"Don't  you?"  said  the  kind  old 
story-teller,  "well,  suppose  we  ask 
Mother  Elder  what  she  thinks  about  it." 

"No,  you  are  right,  that  was  not  a 
tale,"  replied  Mother  Elder;  "but  now 
you  shall  have  one.  I  will  show  you  how 
the  most  charming  fairy  tales  spring  out 
of  the  commonest  incidents  of  everyday 
life;  were  it  not  so,  you  know  my  pretty 
elder-bush  could  hardly  have  grown  out 
of  the  tea-pot!"  And  then  she  took 
the  little  boy  out  of  bed,  pillowing  his 
head  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  elder- 
boughs  so  richly  laden  with  blossoms 
entwined  around  them,  so  that  they 
seemed  to  be  sitting  in  a  thick-leaved, 
fragrant  arbour,  and  the  arbour  flew 
away  with  them  through  the  air— that 
was  most  delightful !  Mother  Elder  had, 
all  of  a  sudden  changed  into  a  pretty 
and  graceful  young  girl;  her  robe  was 
still  of  the  same  fresh-green,  white- 
flowered  material  that  Mother  Elder 
had  worn ;  on  her  bosom  rested  a  real 
elder-flower  cluster,  and  a  whole  gar- 
land of  elder-flowers  was  wreathed 
among  her  curling  flaxen  hair;  her  eyes 
were  large  and  blue — it  was  a  delight  to 
behold  a  creature  so  lovely!  And  im- 
mediately (hey  were  of  the  same  age; 
they  loved  each  other,  and  were  un- 
speakably  happy. 

Hand  in  hand  they  walked  out  of  the 
arbour,  and  were  now  in  the  pretty  flow- 


EVEN  TITLED    LADIES'  WEAR    OUR  FINE  LACED 

LUMBERSOLES 

Cosily  Lined 
Thick  Felt 

Any  Size  for 
Men  or  Women 

Only  $2.25 

Carriage  Paid 


Our  High  Cut  Half  Wellington 

LUMBERSOLE  BOOTS 

Lined    one-quarter    inch 

Thick  Felt. 

(Warm  feet  at  50°    below) 

Sole  Makers 

The   Scottish  Specialty   Co. 

263  Talbot  Ave.,  Winnipeg 

Cential  Depot 

306  Notre  Dame  Ave,  Winnipeg 

Also  from    storekeepers    throughout 

Domi  ion  who  can  get  them  in  dozen 

pair  lots. 


BETTER  EVERY  WAY  THAN 
THE  OLD  STYLE 


Starts  driving  where  you  cannot 
reach  with  two  hands.  Has  grip 
that  does  not  slip. 


Drives  faster  than  a  Single  Claw,  Holds  nails 
for  High  Nailing,  Pulls  nails  straight  and  easy 
without  a  block. 

Ask  Your  Dealer. 

DOUBLE    CLAW    HAMMER     CO. 

453   Broadway,  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 


Be  Safe! 


-   D^n't  trke  too  many  chances  with  spavin, 
splint,  cm  b,  ringbuue,  bony  growths,  swellings 
and  of  lameness.    Use 
the  old  rel  iable  remedy— 

^KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 


SPAVlH 

QJRt 


It  has  been  used  by 
horsemen,    veteri- 
narians and  farm- 
ers lor  35  years — 
and  it  has  proved 
its  -worth  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cases. 
Bickerdike,  Alta.,  Jan.  29,  1913. 
"I  have  been  using-  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 
for  a  good  many  years  with  good  results.     In 
fact,  I  am  never  without  it." 

**  H.  Neidorf. 

$  1  a  bottle— 6  for  $5,  at  druggists — or  write  for 
copy  or  our  book  "Treatise  on  the  Horse"  free. 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.S.A.     79 


650,000  Feet  Belting 

All  sizes,  lengths,  leather,  rubber,  cotton,  etc.  Guaran- 
teed 20  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  elsewhere :  also  second- 
hand belts,  good  as  new,  pulleys,  shafting,  iron  piping,  new 
roofing,    etc.     Catalogue    free. 

IMPERIAL  WASTE  &  METAL  CO. 

35  Queen   Street,  Montreal 


Boys'  Own  Toy  Maker 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera,  Electrical 
Motor.  Bicycle,  Boat.  Canoe,  Boomerang.  Bobsled.  Wind  Mill. 
I  Microscope,  Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan  Snow 
f  Coaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone. Electric  Bell.  Railroad.Wind 
I  Mobile,  raddle  Rait,  Traps,  Kitcs.ctc  All  10c,  postpaid. 
J.    C.    DORN,    707    So.    Dearborn    St.,    Dept.    42,    Chicago,    111. 
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er-garden  of  their  home.  On  the  grass- 
plot  they  found  their  father's  walking- 
stick.  For  the  children,  it  seemed,  there 
was  life  in  this  stick;  as  soon  as  they 
got  astride  it,  the  bright  knob  of  the 
handle  beca  ne  a  fiery,  neighing  head,  a 
long  black  mane  fluttered  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  four  long,  slender  legs  shot 
out. — a  fine  spirited  creature  was  their 
new  steed,  and  off  he  galloped  with 
them,  around  the  grass-plot — hurrah ! 
And  wheresoever  they  flew,  the  sweet 
strong  perfume  of  the  elder-tree  floated 
around  them;  the  little  boy  could  dis- 
tinguish the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
roses  blooming  in  the  gardens  he  flew 
past,  and  the  wind  wafted  to  him  the 
fresh  odour  of  the  beech-trees;  but  the 
elder-perfume  far  excelled  these,  he 
thought,  for  its  blossoms  nestled  to  his 
fairy-like  maiden's  heart,  and  over 
those  blossoms  he  continually  bowed  his 
head  whilst  flying. 

"How  beautiful  is  spring!"  exclaim- 
ed the  young  girl,  as  they  stood  togeth- 
er in  the  beechwood,  where  the  trees 
had  newly  burst  into  fresh  vernal  love- 
liness, where  the  sweet-scented  wood- 
roof  grew  at  their  feet,  the  pale-tinted 
anemones  looking  up  so  prettily  amid 
its  green.  "Oh,  would  it  were  always 
spring  in  the  fragrant  Danish  beech- 
wood ! ' " 

"How  beautiful  is  summer!"  said  she 
again,  as  they  passed  an  ancient  bar- 
onial castle;  its  red-stained  walls  and 
battlements  mirrored  in  the  moat  encircl- 
ing them;  swans  swimming  in  the  moat, 
and  peering  inquisitively  up  into  the 
cool,  shady  avenues.  A  sea  of  green 
corn  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  fields;  tiny 
red  and  golden  blossoms  peeped  out  of 
the  ditches,  and  the  hedges  were  en- 
wreathed  with  wild,  wantoning  hops 
and  the  bell-flowered  white  bindweed. 
It  was  evening;  the  moon  rose  large  and 
round;  the  meadows  were  odorous  with 
the  scent  of  haystacks.  "Never,  oh, 
never,  forget  thou  this!" 

"How  beautiful  is  autumn!"  ex- 
claimed the  little  maiden ;  and  the  vault 
of  heaven  seemed  to  rise  higher,  and  to 
grow  more  intensely  blue,  and  the  woods 
became  flushed  with  the  richest  and 
most  varied  hues  of  crimson,  green,  and 
yellow.  The  hounds  bounded  past  in 
full  cry,  whole  flocks  of  wild-fowl  flew 
screaming  over  the  cairn-stones,  to 
which  luxuriant  brambles  were  clinging. 
Tn  the  far  distance  lay  the  deep  blue 
sea.  dotted  over  with  white  sails;  old 
women,  young  maids,  and  children, 
were  assembled  in  a  barn,  picking  hops 
into  a  great  cask;  the  young  one-;  of  the 
party  were  singing,  and  the  ancient 
dames  were  telline  old  legends  of  fairies 
and  enchantments.  What  could  be 
pleasanter  than  this? 

"How  beautiful  is 
ed  our  young  damsel 
trees  stood  around 
with  hoar-frost — like 
corals  they  looked; 
under  the  children's 
as  if  they  had  creaking  new  boots  on, 
and  falling  stars,  one  after  another,  shot 
across  the  sky.  The  Christmas  tree 
was  lighted  up  in  the  parlour,  every- 
body had  had  presents  given  him,  and 
everybody     was     in     srood     humor;     the 


winter!"  declar- 
;  and.  behold!  the 
them     all  covered 

white,  brandling 
the  snow  crisped 
feet   with    a  noise 
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Palmolive      ■ 

Is  More  Than  Mere  Soap 

PALMOLIVE  refreshes,   invigorates  and  delights  as   no 
other  soap  can.    It  brings  healthy  "life"  to 
the  skin— makes  it  soft,  smooth  and  beautiful. 


The  Orientals  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  Palmolive.  They  proved 
the  value  of  Olive  and  Palm  Oils 
as  natural  beautifiers. 

We  increase  the  value  of  these 
oils  with  our  scientific  blend. 

Thus  Palmolive  does  for  the 
skin  what  no  other  soap  can  do — 
what  these  oils  by  themselves  can- 


Contains  no  artificial  color  or 
free  alkali.  The  natural  oils  of 
the  skin  are  protected. 

Perfect  cleansing  qualities,  quick 
lather  in  hard  or  soft  water  and 
a  fresh  Oriental  fragrance  charac- 
terize Palmolive. 

Get  a  cake  of  your  dealer  to-day 
or  send  two  2-cent  stamps  for 
sample. 

Price  15c  per  cake. 


not  do. 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc..  155-157  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  American  address:   B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Palmolive  Shampoo  makes  the  hair  lustrous  aud   healthy   and  is  ex- 

cellent  for   the   scalp.      It   rinses   out   easily 

ami    leaves    the    hair    soft    and    tractable. 
Price  .JO  cents. 

Palmolive  Cream  cleanses  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  adds  a  delightful  touch  after  the 
use  of  Palmolive  Soap.  Price  50  cents. 
N.  B. — If  you  cannot  get  Palmolive  Cream 
or  Shampoo  of  your  local  dealer,  a  full- 
size  package  of  either  will  be  mailed  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 
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Books  for  Investors 

THE  PITFALLS  OF  SPECULATION,  by  Thomas  Gibson  -  -  Price  $1.00 

A  book  dealing  exclusively  with  marginal  stock  and  grain  speculations,  and  analyzing 
in  a  clear,  simple  manner  the  causes  of  general  failure  in  speculation,  with  suggestions  as 
to  methods  for  avoiding  such  losses. 

THE  INVESTORS*  PRIMER,  by  John  Moody  -  -  -  Price  $1.00 

A  concise  handbook  containing  in  simple,  easily  understandable  language,  definitions  of 
all  the  important  terms  and  phrases  employed  in  the  investment  and  banking  business, 
alphabetically  arranged.  Part  1  covers  the  general  definitions  of  finance  Part  2  giving 
specific  information  regarding  various  issues  of  preferred  and  guaranteed  stocks. 


MacLean  Publishing  Co. 


143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Electric- Welded    Cow    Ties 


Tested  and 
Inspected. 


25% 
More  Wear 


Sold  by 
all  Jobbers. 


Guaranteed 
by  the  Makers. 


25% 
More  Strength. 


Handled  by 
leading  Dealers. 


Made  by 


McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Trajectory" 


I 


Trajectory  is  not  everything.  A  sportsman  wants  not  merely 
to  hit  but  to  stop  his  quarry.  The  Ross  .280  High  Velocity, 
using  the  Ross  Sporting  .280  cartridge  with  copper  tube  bullet 
(patented) — see  cut  at  left — combines  great  range  with  great 
shocking  power.  No  matter  the  distance,  any  deer,  moose  or 
bear  will  fall  if  fairly  hit  by  this  bullet,  the  soft  nose  of  which 
collapses  compressing  the  air  in  tube  and  mushrooming  the 
bullet  with  terribly  destructive  effect. 

You  double  your  chance  for  a  good  trophy  by  using  the  Ross 
.280  High  Velocity  and  Ross  Sporting  Cartridge. 

Ross  High   Velocity   .280  sells  at  $55.00. 
Ross  .280  Sporting  Cartridges-  $7.50  per  100. 


our 


.  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
plete  illustrated  catalogue  to 


ROSS  RIFLE  CO. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 


Shrewd  Farmers  Use  It 

and  yon   should   be  using 

Tolton's  No.  1  Double  Root  Cutter 

because    it   has   many    advantages    and    is    the    best   of   its    kind    made. 

A  Moment's  Work 
changes   Tolton's   "No.   1"   from   a   pulper  to  a   slicer.     Tolton's   is   the   only 
double   root  cutter   manufactured,    and    is 

Safe,  Rapid,  Easy 

Fitted    with   steel   shafting,   roller  bearings,   and   backed   by   the   best  work- 

1 1 1 .  i  nship. 

It's  only  necessary  to  send  a   post  card   to  get 
our     catalogue.     Why    not     send    one    to-day? 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LIMITED  -  Dept.  F  -  GUELPH,  ONT. 


peasant 's  cot  in  the  country  was  merry 
with  the  sound  of  the  violin— and  the 
pancakes  disappeared  so  fast!  Even 
the  poorest  child  might  have  reason  to 
echo  the  words,  "How  beautiful  is 
winter!' ' 

Yes,  trulv.  it  was  beautiful;  and  it 
was  our  fairy  maiden  who  showed  all 
these  fair  sights  to  the  little  boy,  and 
still  the  elder-perfume  floated  around 
him,  when  a  new  picture  rose  up  before 
his  eyes, — the  red  flag  with  its  white 
cross  fluttering  in  the  breeze — the  very 
same  flag  under  which  the  old  mariner 
in  the  New  Booths  had  sailed.  And  the 
boy  felt  that  he  was  now  grown  up  to 
be  a  youth,  and  that  he  must  go  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world,  —  far  away 
must  he  go  to  the  warm  countries,  where 
grow  the  coffee-trees;  but  at  their  part- 
ing the  young  maiden  took  the  cluster 
of  elder-blossoms  from  her  bosom,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  And  he  kept  it  care- 
fully,— kept  it  between  the  leaves  of  his 
hymn-book,  and  when  he  was  in  foreign 
lands  he  never  took  up  the  book  but  it 
opened  upon  the  place  where  the  flow- 
er of  memory  lay,  and  the  oftener  he 
looked  at  it  the  fresher,  he  fancied,  it 
became;  he  seemed,  while  he  looked  at 
it,  to  breathe  sweet  air  of  the  Danish 
beech-groves,  to  see  peeping  among  the 
tiny  «lder-flowerets  the  pretty  maiden 
with  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  to  hear 
her  low  whisper,  "How  beautiful  is 
Denmark  in  spring,  in  summer,  in 
autumn,  and  in  winter!"  And  a  hun- 
dred fair  visions  of  the  past  flitted  un- 
bidden across  his  mind. 

Many,  very  many  years  passed  away, 
and  he  was  now  an  old  man  sitting  with 
his  old  wife  under  a  flowering  tree;  they 
held  each  other  by  the  hand  just  as  the 
old  couple  in  the  New  Booths  had  done, 
and  they  talked,  too,  of  old  times,  and 
of  their  Golden  Wedding-day.  The 
little  maiden,  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the 
elder-blossoms  in  her  hair,  sat  on  the 
tree  above,  and  nodded  her  head  to 
them,  saying,  "To-day  is  your  Golden 
Wedding-day!"  and  then  she  took  two 
flower-clusters  out  of  her  hair  and  kiss- 
ed them  twice ; .  at  the  first  kiss  they 
shone  like  silver,  after  the  second,  like 
gold,  and  when  she  had  set  them  on  the 
two  old  people's  heads,  each  cluster  be- 
came a  gold  crown.  And  thus  the  two 
sat  there  like  a  crowned  King  and 
Queen,  under  the  fragrant  elder-tree; 
and  the  old  man  began  to  tell  his  wife 
the  story  about  Mother  Elder,  which  had 
been  told  him  when  a  little  boy,  and  it 
seemed  to  them  both  that  great  part  of 
the  story  was  very  like  their  own  real 
history,  and  they  liked  that  part  far  the 
best. 

"Yes,  so  it  is,"  said  the  little  maiden 
in  the  tree.  "Some  call  me  Mother 
Elder,  others  call  me  Dryad,  but  my 
proper  name  is  Memory.  Here  I  sit  in 
the  tree  whilst  it  grows  and  grows;  I 
never  forget;  I  remember  all  things 
well;   I   could   tell   such   famous   stories. 
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Now  let  me  see  if  you  still  have  your 
flower  safe?" 

And  the  old  man  opened  his  hymn 
book;  there  lay  the  'elder-flower,  as 
fresh  as  though  it  had  just  been  laid 
between  the  leaves;  and  Memory  nodded 
her  head,  and  the  two  old  people  with 
their  gold  crowns  sat  under  the  tree, 
their  faces  flushed  with  the  red  even- 
ing sunlight ;  they  closed  their  eyes — 
and  then — and  then — why,  then,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  tale. 

The  little  boy  lay  in  his  bed.  He  did 
not  rightly  know  whether  he  had  been 
dreaming  all  this,  or  whether  it  had 
been  told  him.     The  teapot  stood  on  the 


W' 


There  under  the  tree  sat  the  two  old 
people. 

table,  but  no  elder-tree  was  growing  out 
of  it,  and  his  friend,  the  old  story-teller, 
was  just  on  the  point  of  going  out  of 
the  door.  Whilst  the  boy  was  rubbing 
his  eyes  he  was  gone. 

"How  pleasant  that  was,"  said  the 
little  boy.  "Mother,  I  have  been  to  the 
warm    countries." 

"Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  re- 
plied the  mother,  "after  you  had  drunk 
two  brimful  cups  of  good  hot  elder-tea, 
you  were  likely  enough  to  get  into  the 
warm  countries,"  and  she  covered  him 
up  well  for  fear  he  should  get  chilled. 
"You  have  had  such  a  famous  sound 
sleep  while  I  sat  disputing  with  him  as 
to  whether  it  was  a  fairy  tale  or  a  real, 
true  history. ' ' 

"And  where  is  Mother  Elder?"  ask- 
ed the  boy. 

"She  is  in  the  teapot,"  said  his 
mother,  "and  there  she  may  stay." 


Roofing  As  Attractive  in  Price 
— As    in  Color 

You'll  admit  this  roof  looks  attractive — in  distinctive  colors  of  red  or  green.  But  for  most 
home  builders  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  its  remarkable  economies.  Let's  begin  with  its  first 
cost.  NEPONSET  Prostate  Roofing  costs  less  to  buy  than  good  shingles.  Greatly  reduces  the 
cost  of  repairs.  No  shingles  to  split,  crack  or  "curl  up."  Remember,  the  shingles  of  to-day 
aren't  the  shingles  of  20  years  ago.  NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing  makes  a  water-tight  blanket. 
And  best  of  all,  resists  fire — is  "spark-proof."  Its  protection  from  fire-hazard  alone  is  worth  all 
its  cost.  Its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost,  too.  Can  you  afford  NOT  to  have  NEPDNSET  Proslate 
Roofing  on  your  roof  ? 

NEPDNSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofinr:  are  a 
fire  protection,  leak -proof 
and  lone  lived.  Any  one  can 
laylhem.  NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofinp  J9  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  ornamental  roof- 
ing for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  heat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architects,  engi- 
neers and  building  ownert 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board 

is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  aheets  32 
i  nches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 
quires no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build  ?     Write  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  you  are 
interested.     Send  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 


BIRD  &  SON 

[F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON) 


846   Heintzman    Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Montreal 


St.  John,  N.B. 
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The  "BAYARD"  Semi-Automatic  Rifle 
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•BAYARD"  AUTO-COCKING  AND   EJECTING       SEMI-AUTOMATIC       RIFLE. 
PI  I.L    THE    TKIGGEK,    THE    Ii.VVAKD    DOES    THE     KEST. 


23      CAE.       YOU 


Weight   3%    lbs.      Price   $8.00   Eivch. 

50   Cartridges    Free.  ^3 

The   Bayard   is  positively   the   best  22  calibre   rifle   for  your  home;  safe,   sure  and  accurate.     When  you  shoot    the 

the  recoil  cor!  rtnd  throws  out  the  empty  shell,  leaving    II     ready    for    the    next    shot.      The    rifle    can    be    taken 

apart    in    less    than    two    minutes    for   cleaning,    oiling,    etc.      All     pi re le.      An     easily    adjusted    Safety 

Catch  permits  the  rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target,  rear  sight.  Owing  to 
its  long  range  and  the  great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommend  ii  M  for  I  a i get  practice  and  small  game  shooting. 
Length  over  all  38%  inches.  Length  of  Barrel,  19  inches.  Weight,  3%  lbs.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  Sent,  express 
charges    paid,    to    your    nearest    express    office    on    receipt   of    price,    including    Fifty    Cartridges    with    each    Rifle. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,    Reg'd.,    P.O.  Box  580,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 

ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 

Winter  Fair 


to  be  held  in 

GUELPH 

Dec.  9,  10,  11  and  12,  1913 


IN  THE  ARENA 

The  best  Live  Stock  produced  on 
the  BEST  FARMS  in  Canada  will 
be  seen  in  competition. 

IN  THE  LECTURE  ROOM 

You  will  hear  how  these  animals 
were  produced. 


Single  Fare  on  all  Railways 


WM.  McNEIL,  President,  London,  Ont. 
R.   W.   WADE,  Secretary,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


IMPROVED  RACER  CROSS 
CUT  SAW 


The  Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw  has 
been  proven  the  fastest  cutting  saw  made. 
Maple  Leaf  saws  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States,  England, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  couu- 
tries,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  superior 
quality.  They  are  made  of  Razor  Steel 
and    tempered    by    our   secret    process. 

Made   only   by 

Shurly-Dietrich  Co.,  Limited 

Gait,  Ontario 


POULTRY     OF    ALL    KINDS 
IF  OF  QUALITY 

Will  pay  shippers  if  sent  to 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY 

39  BONSECOUR  STREET  -  MONTREAL 

Prompt  Returns.     No  Commission.     Ask  for  Prices. 


Peach  By-products 

By  E.  B.  B.  REESOR 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  overripe 

pearlies,    the   culls    and    llie    left-overs 

1  asked  this  question  many  times  when 
[  was  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  during 
the  time  of  the  peach  harvest  this  year, 
for  T  saw  many  peaches  on  the  trees 
that  were  dead  ripe,  ready  to  eat,  but 
too  luscious  to  pack  and  ship.  1  saw 
tons  of  peaches  put  on  one  side  in  the 
packing  houses,  where  everj  separate 
piece  of  fruit  musl  be  of  uniform  size 
and  not  a  mark  must  mar  its  beauty, 
and  yet  there  u;r-  nothing  wrong-  with 
the  fruit,  so  I  set  to  work  to  make  en- 
quiries. 

First  and  foremost  the  major  portion 
of  the  pearlies  are  shipped  right  out  of 
the  country.  They  are  examined  b\  ex- 
perts, packed  by  experts  and  placed  in 
refrigerator  cars  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  valley  on  scows  from  the  end  of 
the   railway. 

The  next  lot  goes  to  the  canning  fac- 
tory down  on  the  wharf.  The  third  lot 
goes  to  the  Jam  Factory  not  far  distant. 
The  rest  are  kept  by  the  persons  who 
grow  them  and  many  are  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put  and  great  is  the 
demand  for  them  as  different  produce. 

Hundreds  of  pounds  are  made  into 
Okanagan  Sugared  Sunbeams,  a  delici- 
ous sweetmeat  thought  out  and  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Froshy,  that  is  just  beginning  to 
be  known  among  confectioners  and  will 
be  manufactured  in  large  quantities  here- 
after, the  British  Columbian  Government 
having  purchased  the  entire  stock  this 
season.  Peach  Chutney  is  manufactured 
by  an  Englishman  who  keeps  the  recipe 
a  secret,  but  which  is  softer  and  more 
delirious  than  any  Indian  chutney. 

Other  by-products  are  peach  marma- 
lade, with  a  twang  of  something  bitter 
that  gives  if  an  equal  place  on  the  break- 
fast table  with  any  orange  marmalade 
ever  made.  Peach  cider,  peach  vinegar 
and  peach  juice,  peacli  betty  and  peach 
butter,  splendid  sellers  Which  export 
easily,  evaporated  peaches,  brandied 
peaches  and  peach  brandy,  peach  leather, 
a  delirious  chewing  gum  made  from  the 
fruit   tanned  and   gummed. 

There  is  seldom  a  peach  wasted  in  the 
district  of  Summerland  in  the  Okanagan 
valley,  British  Columbia,  if  the  owner  of" 
the  ranch  looks  after  the  fruit,  and  they 
are  put  to  some  new  and  never-before- 
thought-of  use  everj   season. 


46  New  Line   Elevators 

Official  announceiiiriii  is  made  by  the 
Alberta  Farmers'  Elevator  Company, 
headed  by  W.  J.  Tregillus.  president  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  that  40 
local  companies  have  been  organized  with 
an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $260,000, 
to  erect  46  line  elevators  in  the  srrain  dis- 
trict of  the  Province  of  Alberta  to 
handle  this  season's  crop.  The  total 
storage  capacity  of  these  plants  is  placed 
at  1.500.000  and  the  cost  of  the  elevators 
is  estimated  at  from  $8,000  to  $13,000 
each. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Hate  :  Five,  cents  per  word. 


FOR     SALE. 

ALBERTA  FARM  LANDS— WE  CONTROL  20,000 
acres  In  the  famous  Red  Deer  District,  for  mixed 
farming.  We  specialize  only  In  close-in  farms, 
mostly  within  six  miles  of  railway  town  and  ele- 
vator. $2  per  acre  cash,  balance  nine  yearly  pay- 
ments. Write  for  catalog  No.  4.  Cunningham  Land 
Co.,   Kcd  Deer,  Alta. (3-1-1' 

HOME     STUDY. 
VENTRILOQUISM  — ALMOST       ANYONE       CAN 
learn    it   at   home.     Small   cost.     Send   to-day,  2   cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.     O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,    823    Bigelow    St.,    Peoria,    111.,    U.S.A.  (tfe) 

INVESTMENT. 

ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS— LOCATE  IN  THE 

Southeastern  States.  Profitable  farm  land.  $15  to 
SS0    an     acre    easy     terms.       Poultry,    truck    and    fruit 

pay  $30  to  $300  an  acre.  Unexcelled  living  conditions, 
Land  lists  and  the  "Southern  Field"  magazine  tree. 
\t  V  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agt.,  Southern 
Rv..  Room  251,  Washington,   D.C.  (54) 


WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,  Calgary,  Canada  (tf) 


AGENTS    WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  DISTRIBUTE 
religious  literature  in  your  community.  Sixty  days 
work.  Experience  not  required.  Man  or  woman. 
Opportunity  for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
International  Bible  Press,  182  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto 


HELP    WANTED. 

MEN— GET  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY 
Mail  Postoffice  and  other  positions.  Excellent 
salaries  3  weeks'  vacation  each  year.  Examinations 
everywhere  soon.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  sample  questions  and  list  of 
positions  available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  A181 
Rochester,    N.Y. 


(12) 


MAIL    ORDER    DIRECTORIES. 

LOTS    OF    MAIL— IF    YOU    WANT   TO    GET    LOTS 

of  mail  from  different  firms— Send  us  your  name  and 
address— and  we  wil  put  your  name  in  our  Directory. 
And  we  will  also  send  you  at  once,  12  sample  Flirta- 
tions 14  Pictures,  and  a  large  assortment  of  curious 
and  wonderful  reading  matter.  Senfl  10c,  coin,  for 
postage;  and  you  will  get  lots  of  mail— and  the  big 
lot  of  presents  besides.  Williams  &  Co..  McRinley 
Park.  Chicago. . LL£1_ 

STAMPS    AND    OLD    COINS. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED-$1  TO  $600  PAID  Foil 
hundreds   of  coins   dated    before   1884.     Send   10c for 

oui in    value    book,    it    may    mean      your     fort"1,e- 

Rockwell  &  Co.,  326  Madison   Street.  Chicago.     (12 1 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE 
By  Prof  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  first  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  dis- 
cusses the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from 
the  birth  of  the  calf  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  life,  whether  on  the  block  or  at  the  pail.  The 
book  is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  from  large 
clear  type.  Fully  illustrated.  5%  x  8  inches.  496 
pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $2  00.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave..  Toronto. 

SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA.  BY  JOS.  E. 
Wing  A  reliable,  practical  and  complete  guide,  up- 
to-date,  full  illustrated.  367  pages.  Sent  prepaid  for 
SI  Technical  Book  Department,  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FARM.  BY  R.  WARRING- 
ton  F  C  S  Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  in  the  most  popular  manner  possible 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
providing  a  manual  for  those  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  chemistry  and  its  relations  to 
operations  on  the  farm.  120  pages,  5x7  inches. 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub. 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CORN.  BY  PROF.  V.  M.  SHOE- 
smith.  A  most  helpful  book  to  all  farmers  and  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  selection  and  improvement 
of  corn.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs, 
all  of  which  carry  their  own  story  and  contribute 
their  part  in  making  pictures  and  text  matter  a 
clear,  concise  and  interesting  study  of  corn.  Illus- 
trated. 5x7  inches.  100  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  net, 
$0.50.  Technical  Book  Dept..  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 
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More  Money  for  the 
Farmer 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

margin  of  profit  theoretically  of  $760, 
but  practically  much  of  this  would  be 
wiped  out  in  increased  interest  and 
labor  charges. 

Not  a    Fair    Share 

In  an  article  of  this  nature  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  into  account  all  the 
fluctuations  in  market  prices,  nor  the 
many  differences  which  will  be  found  on 
farms  in  the  various  districts,  but  we 
have  given  sufficient  to  show  that  except 
in  the  case  of  butter,  or  in  case  where 
milk  is  retailed  by  the  producer,  the 
farmer  does  not  receive  anything  like 
his  fair  share  of  the  price  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  dairy  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reason  for 
the  small  difference  between  prices  re- 
ceived and  paid  for  butter.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  butter  is  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  products  of  the  farm,  and 
in  addition  can  be  made  on  the  farm  at 
small  expense,  hence  when  the  "mar- 
gin" or  "spread"  becomes  too  great  on 
creamery  butter,  farmers  begin  to  make 
their  own  butter  and  sell  it  directly  to 
consumers.  This  serves  as  a  check  on 
unfair  prices.  Butter  is  probably 
handled  on  the  narrowest  margin  of  al- 
most any  product  of  the  farm,  and  for 
the  foregoing  reasons. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of 
cheese  the  farmer  receives  but  little 
more  than  half  what  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer pays  for  the  cheese.  For  raw  milk 
he  receives  but  one-third  to  one-half 
what  the  consumer  pays,  and  in  the 
case  of  condensed  milk  he  does  not  re- 
ceive more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  (In 
this  case  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
cost  of  sugar  added  and  expensive  me- 
thods of  manufacturing.) 

What  becomes  of  the  differen  in 
price  received  by  producer  or  farmer 
and  paid  by  the  consumer?  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  the  question.  It  dis- 
appears along  the  road  frcm  the  farm  to 
the  city  dweller.  Carriers  and  distri- 
buters live  on  and  along  this  road  and 
exact  a  toll  for  services  rendered.  Both 
producer  and  consumer  should  study  this 
road  carefully  and  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  the  present  road  satisfactory? 
If  not, 

2.  Can  it  be  mended?    If  so, 

3.  How  best  can  repairs  be  made?  Or, 

4.  Would  it  pay  to  build  a  new  road? 
In  which  case 

5.  Why  not  call  it  the  C-O-o-P-era- 
tio-N  line,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
farmers  and  consumers,  having  as  offi- 
cers some  of  the  men  now  operating  ex- 
press and  freight  lines,  or  conducting 
commission,  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
nesses, under  present  conditions?  They 
know  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  if  the 
services  of  the  best  of  these  men  could 
be  enlisted  in  the  new  enterprise  suc- 
cess would  be  assured. 


Imposters 

That 

Rob 

Your 

Land 


Before  Using  C.  X.  L.  Explosives. 

The  illustration  is  a  real   photograph  of  ugly  imposters  that  robbed  a  farmer  of  acres  of 
the  fruitage  that  should  have  been  his.     Fortunately  the  farmer  became  acquainted  with 

C.X.L.  Stumping  Explosives 

and  from  acres  of  waste  by  their  use,      sg£2S££g>^     he  transformed  his  land  to  fertility 
and  its  uselessness  was  turned  to  an   (*((*'  V°  I    y*|    abundant  yield. 
The  effectiveness  and  economy   Vv^ill^V    °^  'n's  wonderful  harmless  en- 
ergy as  used  in  agriculture  has  been  a     ^-tsuil^      great   source    of    profit   to   many 
Canadian  Farmers.     It  will  prove  equally  profitable  to  you. 


Our  booklet  tells  you 
how.  You  ought  to 
read  it.  It  will  in- 
terest you.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 
Send  us  a  postal. 


-"" "imlimi'iMiaifiWliiiiyiimiii  i       "    L»J: 


CANADIAN 
EXPLOSIVES 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

VICTORIA,  B.C. 


s 


After  Using  C.   X.  L.  Explosives. 


GAS  ENGINES  AND  GAS  PRODUCERS 

By  LIONEL  S.  MARKS,  SB.,  M.M.E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Harvard  University,  American  Society  ef  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  Samuel  S.  Wyer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  American  Society  of  Engineers,  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,   Author   of   "Gas-Producers   and    Producer   Gas." 

160  pp.,  00  lllus.  Cloth  binding.  Embodying  the  latest  Information  In  this  rapidly  developing 
Held.  Of  Immense  practical  value  to  all  Englueers,  Machinists,  Automoblllsts,  Power-Boat  Owners 
or  Managers,  etc.— In  fact,  all  Interested  In  efficient  and  economical  power  production.     Price  |1.80. 

Technical   Book   Department 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

141    University   Avenue,   TORONTO,   ONT. 
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The  Engine 

made  for  the  farm 

The  PERKINS  Gasoline  Engine  is  especially 
designed  to  do  the  varying  jobs  ou  the  farm, 
Churning,  separating,  grinding,  chopping,  etc. 
It  is  simply  built  (only  12  working  parts), 
and  does  not  easily  get  out  of  working 
order.  It  is  made  to  do  the  work  and  does 
it.  Moreover,  the  PERKINS  uses  a  minimum 
amount  of  fuel,  requires  no  cranking,  and  is 
equipped  with  an  effective  jump  spark 
ignition. 

It  is  solidly  put  together  and  is  practically 
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Editor's  Note. — The  British  Chan_ 
nel  at  night,  powerful  turbine  en- 
gines, a  raee  against  a  vigilant 
cruiser,   all  for   the   love   of  a   baby 


boy,  are  the  dramatic  incidents  in 
this  Yule-tide  yarn  by  one  of  the 
most  popular  overseas  writers  of 
short  fiction. 


CAPTAIN  VTLLIERS  rose  from  his 
breakfast-table  at  bis  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  and  by  nine  o'clock,  so  early  a 
riser  was  he,  was  seated  in  the  smoking- 
room  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire  of  elm 
logs,  and  with  a  box  of  cigars  upon  a 
little  table  by  his  side. 

Tlie  room  was  not  large,  but  was  beau- 
tifully appointed.  It  was  panelled 
throughout,  the  panels  painted  a  dead 
white  with  a  beading  of  vermillion. 
Heavy  Persian  rugs  of  brick-dust  color 
and  peacock-blue  covered  the  floor,  and 
the  hearth  was  an  open  one  of  green 
Dutch  tiles. 

The  whole  place  gave  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  owner  was  a  man  of 
wealth. 

Captain  Villiers  sat  down  in  a  big 
saddle-backed  armchair,  gazed  gloomily 
at  the  crackling  fire,  then  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window,  with  its  long, 
straight  curtains  of  rich  purple  silk. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  in  the  outside 
world,  and  a  heavy,  pewter-colored  pall 
of  fog  hung  over  the  metropolis.  Now 
and  then  a  large  sooty  flake  of  snow  fell 
through  the  still  air,  and  there  were 
threatenings  of  more. 

It  was  a  dismal  prospect  enough,  and 
the  man,  slim,  just  over  middle  height, 
with  bright  blue  eyes,  a  small,  carefully- 
trimmed,  straw-colored  moustache,  and  a 
general  air  of  alertness  and  repose,  turn- 
ed impatiently  away,  and  once  more  sat 
down. 

As  he  did  so,  he  sighed  deeply. 

Then  he  pressed  an  electric  button  in 
the  wall,  and  his  butler  entered,  a  portly, 
slow-moving  man,  with  dew-laps  like  a 
mastiff,  and  over-fed,  liverish  eyes. 

"I  am  going  out  of  town  this  after- 
noon, Lawson,"  Captain  Villiers  said. 
"1  am  spending  Christmas  with  some 
friends.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  be 
back  for  several  weeks.  I  have,  how- 
ever, spoken  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  you  will 
do  anything  he  directs  in  case  my  ab- 
sence may  be  prolonged.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  look  at  your  books,  and  give  you 
the  money  you  need  for  the  rest  of  the 
servants.  It  is  possible  that  he  will  re- 
quire you  to  dismiss  some  of  them,  but 
as  long  as  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  will  re- 
main in  'my  service'  and  take  charge 
of  this  house." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  butler, 
without  comment,  retiring  ponderously. 


When  he  was  outside  in  the  hall,  how- 
ever, Lawson 's  face  changed  a  little,  and 
he  nodded  sagely  to  himself  two  or  three 
times.  It  was  just  as  he  expected;  he 
had  been  sure  that  something  was  going 
to  happen,  but  his  long  and  faithful 
service  gave  him  a  security  which  was 
only  now  confirmed  by  his  master's 
words. 

For  there  had  been  a  great  and  ter- 
rible scandal  and  upset  in  the  house- 
hold. Captain  Villiers  was  a  young  man 
of  good  family,  and  of  very  great  wealth. 
Until  three  months  ago,  when  he  had 
sent  in  his  papers,  he  had  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army,  and  he  had  served 
several  years  in  India.  He  married  Lady 
Muriel  Blading,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Carisbrooke,  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
though  hardly  popular  in  society  because 
of  her  extreme  coldness  and — so  people 
said — entire  lack  of  sympathy.  The 
match,  however,  had  been  regarded  as 
eminently  suitable,  and  a  little  son  had 
been  born  to  the  couple.  He  was  now, 
at  this  time,  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

Then  had  come  the  crash. 

Captain  Villiers  appeared  in  the  Di- 
vorce Court  at  the  suit  of  his  wife,  and 
the  co-respondent  was  a  pretty  and  well- 
known  burlesque  actress  of  the  Frivolity 
Theatre,  with  whom  Villiers  had  in  his 
pique  and  misery  carried  on  a  perfectly 
innocent  flirtation,  of  which  the  most  had 
been  made  by  pitiless  counsel.  The  case 
had  been  fought  witn  bitterness  upon 
both  sides.  For  seven  days  the  daily 
papers  were  full  of  the  details.  It  seem- 
ed almost  impossible  for  anyone  who 
had  known  Villiers,  and  who  knew  his 
wife,  to  believe  the  infamous  suggestions 
so  cleverly  thrown  out;  but  the  case  was 
proved,  however, — at  any  rate,  to  the 
'satisfaction  of  the  jury, — a  decree  nisi 
was  pronounced,  and  Lady  Muriel  Vil- 
liers was  given  the  sole  custody  of  the 
little  son,  the  father  having  permission 
to  see  the  child  twice  a  year  for  a  few 
hours. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  butler 
had  gone,  Villiers  went  to  the  writing- 
table,  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  took  from 
it  a  miniature  painted  upon  ivory  and 
framed  in  gold.  He  looked  at  it  long 
and  earnestly.  It  was  the  picture  of 
his  wife  and  son.  The  woman  was  a  tall, 
slim,  and  exceedingly  beautiful  girl,  with 
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dark  hair,  and  an  almost  Eastern  east  of 
features;  while  the  boy  at  her  side  was  a 
chubby  little  fellow  of  markedly  Eng- 
lish appearance,  resembling  his  father 
far  more  than  he  did  Lady  Muriel. 

The  soldier  gazed  at  the  picture,  and 
his  face  became  convulsed  with  a  sharp 
spasm  of  agony.  It  writhed  and  worked 
for  perceptible  moments,  and  then,  with 
a  deep  groan,  he  dropped  the  miniature 
into  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat.  Had 
there  been  anyone  there,  the  observer 
would  have  seen  that  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  upon  the  man's  forehead, 
and  a  strained  look  of  intense  anxiety 
was  burning  in  bis  eyes.  Then,  all  ex- 
pression faded  away,  and  once  more 
Captain  Villiers  sat  down  in  his  saddle- 
back arm-chair  by  the  fire. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  the  but- 
ler ushered  in  a  youngish,  fresh-faced, 
clean-shaven  man,  announcing  him  by 
name  as  Captain  Davencroft. 

Villiers  got  up  eagerly  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "is  everything  all 
right?" 

The  other  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  yacht  is  wait- 
ing at  Portsmouth.  The  bunkers  are  full 
of  coal,  and  steam  is  up.  But  are  you 
really  determined  to  do  this  thing,  Vil- 
liers? Mind,  I  am  not  in  the  least  wish- 
ing to  go  back  upon  our  arrangement. 
My  berth  as  captain  of  the  Muriel  has 
saved  me  from  all  sorts  of  things.  When 
I  was  invalided  out  of  the  Navy,  I  had 
nothing  before  me.  You  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  live  comfortably,  and. 
as  you  know,  1  have  proved,  I  think,  an 
efficient  commander  of  your  boat,  just  as 
I  should  have  been  a  success  in  the  Navy 
had  there  not  been  so  much  red  tape." 

"That's  all  right,  Davencroft,"  Vil- 
liers replied.  "I  know  that  you  don't 
funk  the  job,  and,  besides,  you  will  have 
no  responsibility,  whatever  happens.  I 
like  you,  and  I  have  every  possible  con- 
fidence in  you. " 

The  other  nodded. 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,"  he 
replied,  "but  of  the  consequence  to  you, 
because  it  is  a  confoundedly  risky  thing 
to  do.  I  suppose  you  have  taken  every 
possible  precaution,  and  also  advice?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  said  Captain 
Villiers.  "You  see,  if  I  once  get  the 
child  away,  and  get  him  over  to  Fiance, 
pursuit  will  be  almost  impossible.  It 
is  not  a  criminal  olTcnce  exactly,  though 
it  is  an  offence  against  the  law.  The 
child  is  not  anybody  else's;  be  is  mine, 
after  all,  and  i  am  determined  to  have 
him.  I  cannot  live  without  him,  Daven- 
croft"— there  was  a  slight  break  in  his 
voice  as  he  said  it — "and  I  don't  intend 
to.  I  swore  that  I  would  have  the  little 
chap  with  me  for  Christmas  this  very 
year  of  my  shame  and  misery,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  world  shall  prevent  me!  Thank 
heavens  that  I  am  a  rich  man!  When  we 
get  to  Cherbourg — and  it'll  be  difficult 
for  anything  afloat  to  catch  us — I've 
arranged  for  a  special  train  and  other 
means,  which  don't  concern  you,  and 
which  it  would  be  wiser  you  knew  noth- 
ing of,  to  cover  my  tracks,  and  if  m\ 
wife,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
High  Court,  succeeds  in  tracing  me  and 
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Harold — well,  I'm  a  Dutchman.  They 
have  to  get  all  sorts  of  orders  before  a 
Judge  in  Chambers.  I  am  advised  it 
can't  be  a  police  matter,  but  even  if  it 
were,  I  think  with  my  resources  and  your 
help,  I  can  outwit  everyone.  All  you've 
got  to  do  when  I  leave  the  yacht  at  Cher- 
bourg with  Harold,  is  to  open  your  seal- 
ed orders,  and  to  steam  at  once  with  full 
speed  to  the  place  you  will  find  directed 
in  them." 

"Right-ho!"  Davencroft  answered. 
"Are  you  quite  certain  of  the  Ayah?" 

"Absolutely  certain,"  Villiers  an- 
Bwered.  "She  was  with  us  in  India 
when  Harold  was  born.  She  is  a  most 
faithful  servant,  and  is,  I  am  sure,  far 
more  devoted  to  me  than  to  my  wife — 
my  late  wife,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say," 
he  added,  in  a  bitter  voice.  "I  have 
interviewed  her  personally,  and  if  she 
brings  the  child  to  the  yacht  off  Shank- 
lin  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  motor- 
boat  which  will  be  waiting,  she  will  re- 
ceive enough  money  to  return  to  India 
and  be  a  rich  woman  among  her  own 
people.  I  myself  am  motoring  down  to 
Portsmouth  directly  after  lunch.  You 
will  catch  the  1.50  from  London  Bridge, 
which  gets  down  to  Portsmouth  directiy 
after  4-30.  I  shall  be  on  board  almost 
as  soon  as  you  are.  It  will  be  quite 
dark,  and  we  shall  slip  out  round  Bern- 
bridge  and  cruise  off  Whitecliff.  The 
motor  boat  will  come  out  to  us  and  show 
a  signal.  I  shall  go  aboard  her  to  re- 
ceive the  boy,  whom  the  Ayah  will  hand 
to  me  off  Luccombe  Shine.  My  wife  has 
taken  a  house  at  the  far  end  of  Shank- 
lin.  After  the  child  has  been  put  to 
bed,  the  Ayah  will  steal  out  with  him 
well  wrapped  up,  and  wait  for  the  motor- 
boat.  She  will  come  aboard  with  us, 
and  act  as  the  child's  nurse  until  we 
arrive  at  Cherbourg.  I  have  got  it  ail 
properly  arranged — tides  and  everything, 
and  only  this  morning  I've  received  a 
wire  to  say  that  wind  and  weather  con- 
ditions will  be  quite  favorable.  The  sea 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  perfectly  calm, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  while  a  heavy 
snowstorm  is  expected.  I  only  hope," 
he  continued,  with  a  little  break  in  his 
voice,  "that  the  Ayah  will  take  every 
precaution  so  that  Harold  may  not 
catch  cold." 

Davencroft  answered  nothing,  but 
nodded.  He  accepted  a  cigar  from  the 
box  which  Villiers  held  out  to  him,  lit  it, 
remained  lost  in  thought  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  curt  word  of  farewell, 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  room.  He  had 
hardly  closed  the  door,  when  he  opened 
it  again. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "there  is  just  one 
thing  that  you  seem  to  have  overlooked, 
but  it  is  most  important.  What  about 
the  admiral?" 

"My  wife's  brother,"  he  said,  "is  one 
of  the  most  impossible  people  that  ever 
lived.  He  fomented  the  trouble  between 
us  at  its  beginning.  But  for  him  we 
might  be  still  living  happily  together, 
and  she  might  have  forgiven  me-  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  he's  holding  a  com- 
mand at  Portsmouth  makes  the  whole 
thing  much  more  difficult  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  but  I  have  not  wasted 
my  time,  and  I  have  taken  every  possi- 
ble precaution.  I  know  all  his  move- 
ments,   for   instance,    on   this      evening. 


There  is  a  Christmas  Eve  dinner  being 
given  on  board  the  first-class  cruiser 
Diana,  and  Admiral  Brading  is  the 
captain's  guest." 

"I  know,"  Davencroft  replied,  "Cap- 
tain Medley;  we  were  shipmates  together 
when  I  was  in  the  Service,  and  a  stupid 
fool  he  is.  But  what  I  was  thinking  of: 
Won't  the  presence  of  the  Muriel  be 
known  to  the  admiral?  He  is  certain  to 
hear  of  it,  and  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary 
boat.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
fastest  turbine  yacht  afloat,  or  there- 
abouts, cannot  fail  to  be  remarked,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Brad- 
ing may  connect  the  yacht's  arrival  with 
some  plan  on  your  part.  Of  course, 
she's  been  there  a  fortnight  now,  and 
I've  been  doing  what  you  told  me,  giv- 
ing out  that  she's  there  for  repairs,  and 
so  on,  while  you  yourself  have  not  been 
near  her.  But  still  there's  just  the 
chance." 

"Of  course,  there's  the  chance," 
Villiers  replied;  "but  I  don't  think 
much  of  it.  I  don't  think  Brading  will 
ever  credit  me  with  any  intention  to  get 
Harold  back  into  my  possession;  and 
even  if  he  did,  I  don't  see  what  he 
could  do.  What's  going  to  happen,  will 
happen  at  Shanklin,  not  at  Portsmouth, 
when  Brading  is  dining  festively,  and 
without  an  idea  in  the  world  of  me." 

"Right  you  are,"  Davencroft  an- 
swered. "Still,  I  know  the  admiral,  and 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  heave  anchor 
and  steam  out  after  us  if  he  thought  he 
could  cut  us  off,  whether  he  had  legal 
right  on  his  side  or  not.  They  could  not 
break  him  for  it — or,  at  least,  they 
wouldn't  because  of  his  family  inter- 
est." 

"Well,  don't  let's  think  about  that, 
Davencroft,"  Villiers  returned. 
"What's  the  good  of  borrowing  trouble? 
The  thing's  going  to  be  done,  and  there's 
an   end   to   it" 

Once  more  Davencroft  nodded,  and 
left  the  room. 

Villiers  stood  up  as  the  door  closed. 
He  went  to  a  tantalus  on  a  table  by  the 
wall,  and  mixed  himself  a  stiff  peg.  The 
most  temperate  and  abstemious  man,  as 
a  rule,  thoroughly  athletic,  and  an  ex- 
cellent soldier,  he  was  face  to  face  with 
something  more  important,  more  fraught 
with  danger,  more  instinct  with  possi- 
ble happiness,  than  anything  in  his  life 
before.  He  was  tired  of  the  world,  and 
disillusioned  by  his  life.  He  had  loved 
his  wife  dearly.  The  interlude  with  the 
actress  had  been  but  a  momentary  epi- 
sode following  upon  a  quarrel — he  loved 
his  son  with  the  love  of  a  man  who  has 
a  temperamental  and  inherent  talent 
for  fatherhood  in  his  blood. 

And  now  there  was  one  desperate 
chance  of  snatching  back  happiness  from 
the  sordid  ruins  of  his  life.  With  his 
wealth  and  resources,  he  could  take  the 
child  far  away  where  few  arms  could 
reach,  and,  under  other  skies,  watch 
over  him,  live  with  him,  and  love  him. 

A  little  before  one  o'clock  Captain 
Villiers  left  his  house,  wearing  a  heavy 
fur  overcoat,  called  a  cab,  and  was 
driven  to  a  restaurant  in  the  Strand,  a 
place  which  he  had  never  visited  before, 
and  where  he  was  unlikely  to  see  any- 
one who  knew  him.  He  made  a  frugal 
lunch,  and   then   took   the  Underground 


from  Charing  Cross  to  Wimbledon, 
where  he  arrived  about  three.  It  was 
now  rapidly  approaching  dark.  There 
was  no  wind,  but  the  snow  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  more  thickly,  and  few  pedes- 
trians were  in   the   streets. 

All  the  comfortable  villas  gleamed 
with  orange  squares  of  light.  Once  or 
twice,  where  blinds  were  as  yet  undrawn, 
Villiers  could  see  trim  parlormaids  busy 
tying  glittering  toys  on  to  a  Christmas- 
tree. 

At  one  of  these  houses  he  stopped  for 
a  moment,  and  a  sudden  pang  went 
through  his  heart,  almost  physical  in  its 
intensity.  He  had  forgotten  to  buy  any- 
thing for  his  little  son — no  Christmas 
present  had  he  to  give  him,  when  racing 
far  out  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  Chan- 
nel Christmas  Day'  should  dawn-  He 
turned  into  a  stationer's  shop  full  of 
cheap  and  gaudy  toys,  emerged  with  a 
large  cardboard  box,  and  then  strode 
rapidly  on  to  the  common. 

He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  be- 
fore he  heard  the  panting  of  a  great 
motor  proceeding  at  its  lowest  speed, 
and  giant  green  eyes  of  light  flashed  in 
his  path.  In  a  moment  more  he  was  in 
the  closed  landaulette,  and  speeding 
away  with  gathering  momentum  through 
the  falling  dusk. 

The  long,  low  Muriel  slipped  out  from 
Portsmouth  Harbor  towards  Spithead, 
the  knife-like  bows  parting  the  black- 
ness without  a  sound. 

The  snow  was  not  falling,  but  the 
night  was  profoundly  sombre;  the  lights 
of  Ryde  and  Southsea  seemed  faint  and 
far  away  on  either  quarter.  In  the  tide- 
way, dimly  discerned,  he  located  by  their 
riding  and  side  lights  the  great  monsters 
of  the  Fleet  at  anchor,  looming  up  a 
little  blacker  than  the  blackness,  though 
here  and  there  some  long  cruiser  gleam- 
ed with  lights,  and  now  and  then  a  burst 
of  melody  came  over  the  water. 

The  powerful  turbine  engines  of  the 
Muriel  made  hardly  any  sound  at  all. 
Davencroft,  in  heavy  oilskins,  stood  upon 
the  bridge,  and  by  his  side  was  Villiers. 
Suddenly  the  seaman  clutched  his  em- 
ployer by  the  arm. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "Out  there  on  the 
port  bow;   that  is  the  Diana." 

Villiers  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  steadily  out  into  the  night  to 
where  the  shape  of  the  cruiser  was  dim- 
ly outlined.     He  swore  quietly. 

"He  is  on  board  by  now,"  he  mutter- 
ed, "that  unutterable  swine,  who  has 
done  more  to  spoil  my  life  than  anybody 
else.  Well,  we  are  giving  him  the  slip 
all  right,  Davencroft,  old  chap." 

"Davencroft  did  not  answer-  He  spoke 
to  the  sailor  at  his  side,  who  spun  the 
little  wheel  a  point  or  two,  and  as  the 
answering  clank  of  the  steam  steering 
gear  began,  he  suddenly  started.  He 
took  a  pair  of  night-glasses  from  a  box 
upon  the  rail  in  front  of  him,  and  star- 
ed out  towards  the  cruiser  which  they 
were  now  leaving  rapidly  behind.  Then 
he  pulled  over  the  engine-room  tele- 
graph with  a  quick  jerk.  The  low  and 
distant  throbbing  of  the  turbines  rose 
up  to  a  perceptible  humming  noise  like 
a  humble  bee,  and  immediately  the  vi- 
(Continued  on  page  86.) 
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Great  Compensation 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

'.'  Well,  Jack,  it  seems  kinder  rotten 
there  ain't  anybody  here  to  laugh  or 
cry  over  you  or  me.  'Course,  it  aint  to 
be  expected  there  should  be  any  to  give 
us  the  glad  hand,  but  it  makes  a  fellow 
feel  a  bit  of  a  boob  when  he  sees  all 
these  other  guys  getting  hugged,  and 
their  arms  shook  like  a  lot  of  pump 
handles." 

His  companion  smiled.  "Why,  as  to 
that,  Bob,"  he  said,  "  We  can't  expect 
much  of  a  welcome,  you  know.  Who's 
going  to  bother  about  we  two.  Your 
people  are  not  figuring  on  having  you 
home  for  Christmas,  anyhow;  and  I 
haven 't  got  any  people  now. ' ' 

The  speaker  was  older  than  his  com- 
panion. A  man  about  forty,  tall,  square- 
set,  and  determined  looking,  he  was  a 
contrast  to  Bob  Jenner.  Bob  was  small 
and  wiry,  with  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
smile. 

From  their  dress  it  was  easy  to  see 
they  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  a  result  of  a  partner- 
ship in  a  mixed  farming  proposition  in 
Alberta,  Canada,  they  had  made  enough 
to  "quit  work  and  live  on  our  income," 
as  Bob  put  it. 

Getting  through  the  customs  shed  they 
reached  the  station.  Hailing  a  newsboy, 
Jack  Carter  bought  a  "Wire."  "  Can't 
do  better  than  buy  a  paper,  Bob,"  he 
said  to  his  friend.  He  scanned  the  pages 
quickly,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
looking  for.  His  eyes  fell  on  an  adver- 
tisement which  read : — 

"Son,  Xmas  is  here  again.  Won't  you 
come  home  for  this  one — Dad." 

"Say,  Bob,  just  cast  your  optics  over 
this,  my  son.  'Pears  to  me  that  you 
came  home  about  the  right  time,"  said 
Jack. 

Bob  took  the  paper  and  read  the  words 
pointed  out  to  him.  "Well,"  he  said, 
laconically.  "Well.  What  about  it? 
'Taint  nothing  to  me,  is  it?"  He  looked 
up,  flushed  and  heated,  as  if  he  didn't 
relish  the  recollections  which  a  few  words 
in  a  daily  paper  prompted. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  other.  "It  is 
something  to  you.  In  fact,  it  ought  to 
mean  a  devil  of  a  lot  to  you.  What  do 
you  think  about  going  home  for  Christ- 
mas. Come  now,  kid,  you've  had  a 
pretty  long  stay-away.  The  old  people 
have  cried  enough  to  make  another  dock 
down  here  about  you,  and  blowed  if  you 
ever  think  of  them,  and  the  misery 
you've  caused  them.  They  want  you 
back,  I  guess.  And  you  want  to  go,  Bob. 
So,  come  on  now,  and  we'll  get  right 
there  in  Yorkshire  and  give  them  some 
Christmas  box.    What  do  you  say?" 

Bob  looked  up.  "  Say,  Jack,"  he 
said,  "you're  rip-ht.  We  surely  will  go 
home,  and  won't  they  raise  Cain  when 
they  see  me.  The  old  people  will  jump  off 
their  chairs,  and  we'll  have  a  good  old- 
time  Christmas,  and  make  up  for  the 
tame  affairs  we've  had  lately  over  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies." 

So  Bob,  runaway,  scapegrace,  and  man 
went  home   for   Christmas. 
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An  Amazing  Christ- 
mas 
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oration  of  the  bridge-plates  increased, 
and  the  yacht's  bows  seemed  to  bury 
themselves  a  yard  deeper  in  the  water, 
while  the  white  foam  sprang  up  on  each 
side  like  two  gigantic  plumes  of  ostrich 
feathers  in  the  dark. 

"What's  up?"  Villiers  said  sharply. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  tell  you,"  Daven- 
croft  replied. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me!"  the 
other  answered. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  want  to  know," 
Davencroft  replied,  "the  cruiser  is  sig- 
nalling with  an  occulting  light  from  the 
fighting-top  of  the  main  mast  to  some- 
one at  Ryde  Pier,  and  what  I  read  was 
that  they  've  got  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  we're  slipping  out  to-night,  and  a 
request  is  being  made  by  someone  to  tell 
the  admiral,  who  is  dining  on  board." 

Villiers  paced  up  and  down  the  bridge 
three  times  its  length,  as  the  icy  wind 
struck  on  his  face  like  a  wet  hand  which 
comes  to  strangle  hope. 

"I  leave  everything  to  you,  Daven- 
croft," he  sa;d  at  length,  stopping.  "I 
will  go  down  to  my  own  cabin.  I  can't 
stand  watching  this." 

He  went  down  the  rubber-covered 
steps,  crossed  the  deck,  and  descended  to 
his  own  luxuriously-furnished  cabin 
aft.  This  man,  who  had  been  in  many 
actions,  was  a  D.S.O.,  and  had  helped  to 
win  the  Punjaub  Cup  at  polo,  was  tremb- 
ling like  a  leaf.  His  little  iron  bedstead, 
clamped  to  the  cabin  floor,  was  at  his 
side.  He  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a 
smothered  groan,  and  then,  absolutely 
exhausted  by  the  weeks  of  careful  pre- 
paration for  this  great  coup,  by  the  tre- 
mendous nervous  strain  it  had  entailed, 
and  by  the  newly-awakened  fear  that  it 
would  fail,  Nature's  sweet  nurse  came  to 
him,  and  he  fell  into  the  deep  sleep  of 
unconsciousness. 

A  sudden  light  in  the  cabin!  A  firm 
grasp  upon  the  soldier's  arm!  A  quick 
blossoming  into  full  consciousness !  A 
startled  exclamation! 

Captain  Villiers  sat  up  upon  his  bed, 
to  find  Davencroft  shaking  him  vigor- 
ously; the  younger  man's  face  was 
alight  with  triumph,  and  a  smile  upon 
his  lips. 

"It's  all  right!"  he  cried.  "They're 
on  board;  they're  in  their  quarters; 
everything  has  gone  absolutely  well.  I 
looked  in  here,  and  saw  you  were  fast 
asleep.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  let 
you  do  anything  at  all.  The  motor-boat 
has  gone  back  to  Shanklin,  and  we're 
now  S.  by  S.E.  of  the  St.  Catherine's 
Light." 

Villiers  leapt  from  the  bed,  hurried  out 
of  the  cabin  for  a  yard  or  two  along  the 
covered  main  deck,  and  burst  into  the 
saloon.  It  was  quite  empty,  but  gleam- 
ing with  light,  and  at  the  end  two  ma- 
hogany doors  stood  wide  open. 

Upon  a  little  cot  within  the  cabin  to 
which    he   hurried,   a   ^nild   lay   placidly 


sleeping,  covered  wit!)  heavy  furs.  The 
light  was  dim  here,  only  one  globe  from 
the  ceiling  shed  a  fitful  radiance,  hut  in 
that  light  the  man  saw  a  chubby  face, 
cheeks  like  the  inside  of  a  sea-shell,  soft, 
yellow  hair  like  the  down  upon  the 
breast  of  a  baby  duck,  and  the  half-part- 
ed lips  of  his  son. 

He  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  kissed 
one  tiny  hand  of  crumpled  hrown,  while 
hot  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  For  many 
minutes  he  remained  thus  kneeling, 
pressing  his  lips  to  that  softness  which 
was  his,  thinking  deeply.  And  some 
thoughts  are  prayers. 

Then,  rising  quietly,  he  turned  to  a 
shrouded  figure  in  the  corner  of  the  cab- 
in, and  spoke  in  rapid  Hindustani. 

"All  was  well,"  came  back  in  low, 
pattering  gutturals.  "But  you  must 
leave  him  now,  sahib,  and  see  him  as  the 
dawn  comes." 

With  bowed  head,  the  father  left  the 
room.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  his  own  cabin  now;  he  must 
be  up,  out  in  the  cold  night  air,  racing 
through  those  icy  seas  of  black  velvet, 
racing  as  his  blood  was  racing,  as  the 
great  engines  below  were  pulsing  in  tri- 
umphant flight.  He  stumbled  up  the 
stairs.  Davencroft  was  there  speaking 
quickly  to  the  chief  officer. 

Villiers  grasped  Davencroft  by  the 
arm. 

"Old  fellow,"  Villiers  cried,  "you  are 
splendid,  you  are  wonderful !  Every 
thing  has  come  off  just  as  I  had  hoped, 
while  I  lay  sleeping  like  a  dog  down 
there!  Thank  Heaven!  Thank  Heaven!" 

"Keep  your  congratulations  for  a  lit- 
tle!" said  Davencroft,  in  a  voice  full  of 
bitterness  and  disappointment.  "Look 
there!" 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  the  reason, 
for  at  that  moment  it  seemed  that  a  great 
wan  moon  had  dawned  above  their  heads 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  conjuring  trick. 
The  whole  ship  was  bathed  in  radiance. 

"Good  Heavens,  what's  that?" 

"It's  only  Admiral  Brading  in  the 
Diana,  and  he's  just  spotted  us.  Their 
searchlight  has  been  all  round  us  for  the 
last  half-hour,  and  now — as  you  see." 

The  last  word  had  not  been  spoken, 
when  the  muffled  thunder  of  a  gun  came 
to  them  through  the  still,  cold  air. 

"Confound  them!"  said  Davencroft, 
in  a  fury.  "It's  an  act  of  piracy;  I 
don 't  care  what  private  interests  are 
involved.  The  admiral  has  no  right  to 
use  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  to 
avenge  a  private  quarrel,  or  to  stop  even 
an  illegal  act."  He  choked  and  splut- 
tered, all  the  pride  of  a  captain  on  the 
bridge  of  his  own  ship  being  aroused  to 
fury. 

He  swore  again.  Then  he  pulled  over 
the  handle  of  the  telegraph  to  "Full 
speed  ahead!"  and  shouted  some  orders 
through  the  speaking-tube  immediately 
above. 

The  response  was  immediate,  and  in 
three  seconds  they  had  actually  leapt 
out  of  the  circle  of  light  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond  . 

In  three  seconds  more  the  green  men- 
ace was  enveloping  them  again,  and  the 
thunder  of  another  gun,  now  of  larger 
calibre,  and  far  more  piercing  in  its  sud- 
denness, came  to  their  ears. 


"The  man's  mad!"  Davencroft  said, 
"lie  daren't  do  anything.  We'll  go  on." 

There  was  the  report  of  another  gun, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  something 
fell  into  the  sea  with  a  streak  of  light 
and  a  tower  of  spray. 

Davencroft 's  hands  dropped  to  his 
side. 

"Stop  her!"  he  said  to  the  chief  offi- 
cer, who  pulled  over  the  brass  lever. 
And  then  the  young  fellow  went  into  the 
chart-house,  and  sat  down  upon  a  bun- 
ker, with  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  wai 
beaten. 

Villiers  knew  he  had  lost  the  game. 
As  the  noise  of  the  engines  died  away, 
he  went  down  into  the  cabin  where  the 
sleeping  child  lay. 

The  Ayah  was  in  her  bunk,  and,  ap- 
parently did  not  hear  him  enter;  but 
he  knelt  down  by  Harold's  bedside,  and 
took  the  little  form  into  his  arms,  cov- 
ering the  rosy  face  with  passionate 
kisses. 

"My  darling,  my  darling!"  he  said. 
"They  will  take  you  away  from  me 
again,  after  all.  Fate  is  too  strong.  I 
must  watch  over  you  from  afar,  but 
when  you  are  a  man,  old  chap,  when  you 
are  twenty-one,  old  boy,  I  will  come  and 
tell  you  all  about  to-night,  and  you  won't 
believe  me  the  blackguard  they're  sure  to 
make  me  out." 

A  little  clock  clamped  to  the  wall 
chimed  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 

"And,  by  Jove,"  the  broken  man  went 
on,  with  a  savage,  bitter  triumph  in  his 
voice — "and,  by  Jove,  I  have  kept  my 
promise!  You  have  been  with  me  upon 
Christmas  Day!  Heaven  bless  you! 
Heaven  bless  you  always!" 

Then  he  bowed  his  head  and  said  no 
more. 

Suddenly,  he  started  violently;  some- 
thing warm  and  soft  stole  round  his 
neck.  He  turned  his  head,  and  a  dark, 
chocolate-colored  face  looked  into  his 
own. 

But  it  was  a  face  he  knew.  The 
words  whispered  in  his  ear  were  very 
soft  and  low.    They  were  English  words. 

"Harold  and  I  ha»re  come  to  spend 
Christmas  with  you,  old  boy!" 

The  door  of  the  cabin  opened  with  a 
crash,  and  a  truculent-looking,  elderly, 
clean-shaven  man,  with  an  oilskin  coat 
thrown  over  his  mess  uniform,  strode 
in. 

Villiers  rose  hurriedly.  For  a  moment 
there  was  not  a  trace  in  his  manner  or 
face  that  he  realized  anything  unusual 
was  happening. 

"Hullo,  Brading,"  he  cried,  in  a  loud, 

cheerful  voice,  "so  glad  you  have  been 

able  to  come!   Muriel   and   I  were  both 

'hoping  you'd  spend  Christmas  Day  with 

us." 

"What  the  dickens!"  said  the  Ad- 
miral. 

"Well,  you  know,  Bill,"  said  the 
Ayah,  who  spoke  remarkably  cultured 
English,  "I  have  played  a  little  trick 
upon  my  husband!"  There  was  a  mark- 
ed emphasis  upon  the  last  two  words. 
"He  tried  to  play  a  little  trick  on  me, 
and  as  I  thought  it  rather  jolly  of  him, 
I  made  a  counter  move,  and — " 

Her  voice  failed  her  absolutely,  and 
she  threw  herself  weeping  into  her  hus- 
band's arms. 
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may  be  given  just  at  this  point  relating 
to  one  of  the  facts  just  stated  which 
incidentally  throws  light  on  the  point 
under  discussion. 

You've  heard  your  wife  or  daughter, 
perhaps,  after  reading  one  of  the  de- 
partmental store  advertisements,  speak 
of  a  special  bargain  in  a  "  Hudson  Seal ' ' 
coat  at  $250.  They  probably  would  re- 
gard the  coveted  garment  with  consider- 
ably less  awe  if  they  knew  that  the 
"Hudson  seal"  was  nothing  more  than 
common  muskrat  which  had  gone 
through  a  careful  process  of  dyeing  and 
pulling.  Giving  away  a  few  more  of  the 
trade's  secrets,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  several  millions  of  white  rab- 
bit skins  sent  from  the.  American  market 
every  year  disappear.  Eventually,  after 
careful  treatment,  they  turn  up  again  as 
sable,  seal  or  ermine.  Otter,  after  sim- 
ilar treatment,  is  sold  widely  and  with- 
out difficulty  as  seal;  white  hare  is  dis- 
posed of  as  fox  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  particularly  skilful  fur  dealers  glue 
or  fasten  white  hairs  in  the  right  propor- 
tion in  the  commoner  fox  and  sable 
skins  and  sell  these  as  natural. 

Use  the  Wood-lot 

These  practices  according  to  the  auth- 
orities are  not  all  indefensible,  though 
that  point  is  not  to  be  debated  here.  All 
these  things,  however,  are  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  very  rapidly  increasing  and  what 
promises  to  be  a  permanent  demand  for 
not  only  the  more  valuable  furs,  but  also, 
as  will  be  obvious  in  the  light  of  the 
above,  for  the  more  common  pelts.  This, 
coupled  with  the  as  well  rapidly  vde- 
ereasing  supply,  is  creating  a  situation 
in  the  fur  trade  that  points  to  only  one 
solution — the  domesticating  of  wild  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Does  this  not  point 
directly  to  the  use  of  your  wood  lot  for 
a  fox  ranch,  to  the  rocky  acre  as  a  mink- 
run,  and  to  the  swamp  as  a  muskrat 
farm? 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  fox  breed- 
ers have  followed  the  directions  outlined 
in  the  above  facts,  with  what  succes-  we 
know,  though  peculiarly  the  enormous 
financial  returns  coming  from  the  fox 
industry  of  the  Island  during  the  past 
year  or  so  have  been  produced,  not  from 
the  sale  of  pelts — if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, not  a  single  silver  fox  has  been 
killed  within  fhe  past  three  years  with  a 
view  to  the  sale  of  the  skin — but  by  the 
enormous  demand  for  breeding  foxes, 
with  the  ultimate  sale  of  the  skins  kept 
entirely  in  the  background.  A  very  in- 
teresting chapter  could  be  written  on 
this   feature   of   the   industry   alone. 

While  present  conditions  seem  to  poinl 
so  strongly  to  the  widespread  breeding 
in  captivity  in  a  fewT  years  of  practically 
all  the  animals  whose  fur  is  of  any  ma- 
terial value,  it  must  be  confessed  that  so 
tar  at  least,  leaving  the  foxes  aside 
again,  the  industry  generally  has  not 
advanced  very  far  beyond  the  experi- 
mental  stage.     However,   under   present 
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Means  Sturdy,  Healthy  Cows 
As  Well  As  Good  Milkers 

Your  cows  will  gain  from  one  to 

three  quarts  of  milk  every  day, 

if   you   add    a    tablespoonful   of 

International  Stock  Food  to  the 

regular  feed  of  each  cow.  3  Feeds 

cost  only  ic.  But  this  isn't  all.  International  Stock  Hood  is  a 
cattle  tonic— the  greatest  tonic  in  the  world  for  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs. 
It  keeps  cows  in  good  health  and  good  flesh— kerps digestion  sound— invigorates  the  system— and 
helps  a  lot  in  bringing  cows  safely  through  calving.  Feed  International  Stock  Food  if  you  want  more 
milk  this  winter  healthier  cows  this  winter,  and  better  calves  next  spring,  bold  by  dealers  every- 
where, on  a  money-back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  If  you  will  writs  and  tell  ua  how  many 
head  of  stock  you  own,  we  will  forward  to  you  free  our  $3,000.  Stock  Book.  104 
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RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 

We  have  been  satisfying  shippers  since   1865. 

That  is  our  record. 

Write  for  our  price  iist  and  get  acquainted  with  an 
old  reliable  house 

We  pay  express  and      E.  T.   CARTER  &    CO.  Prompt 

postage  charges         n  FRONT  STREET   E.,  TORONTO  Returns 


We  pa'q  hiqhesb  Prices  For 

RAW       ■  ■■' 
FURS 

And  Remit 

Prompt  I  q 


Sixty 
Thousand 
trappers  send 
s    their    Raw 
Furs.  Why  not  you? 
We  pay  highest    prices 
I  express  charges,  charge 
no  commission  and  send  money 
same  day  goods  are  received.    Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  paid  trappers  each 
year.     Deal  with  a   reliable  house.     We 
are  the  largest  in  our  line  in  Canada.   Write  to-day 

JOHN  HALLAM,  limited 


FREE 


HALLAM  S  TRAPPERS  GUIDE 

French  or  English 

A  book  of  96  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. Game  Laws  revised  to 
date — tells  you  how,  when  and 
where  to  trap,  bait  and  traps  to 
use,  and  many  other  valuable 
facts  concerning  the  Raw  Fur 
Industry,  also  our  "Up-to-the- 
minute  '  fur  quotations,  sent 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  the 

mdfkw  TORONTO 
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RAW     FURS 

An*  you  a  trapper  ?     Are  you  a  dealer  7    For  top  quotations,  square  Rradinp,  prompt 
returns,  ship  to  us.     No  commission.     We  pay  express  and  mail  charges. 
WHITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SHIPPING  TAGS.     MENTION  THIS  PAPER 

Tteferenrcs:    Greenwich  Hank.  East  River  National  Bank,  New  York 


BENJAMON  DORMAN,  Inc. 

RAW  FURS.  GINSENG,  GOLDEN  SEAL. 


147  West  Twenty-Fourth  Street 


New  York 


Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 

etc.     Thirty   years    ir 
charged.      We     stand 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO., 


Why     sell     your     skins    at 

home    when     you     can     send 

them    to    us    and     save    all 

middlemen's    profits?      New 

York    is   the   best   market   In 

America.     We   pay   cash   for 

hides      of      Skunks,      Minks. 

Coons.       Opossums,      Foxes, 

years   in   the  business.     No  commission 

express   charges.        Write   for 

price    list. 

Exporters.  6  E4S1  12:h  St.,  Niw  York 


QURTRAPPEIT5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


MOIiICRN       METHODS       IN       TKAI'PINO.       This 


<.i  ikk  is  as  different  from  any  guide  you  ever 
saw  as  an  automobile  is  different  from  the  old 
time  Stage  coach.  You  never  saw  its  equal.  You 
get  the  guide  free  if  you  return  this  advertisement  and 
answer  the  following  questions.  Did  you  ever  write  ua 
before?  Write   the   square  deal   fur   house, 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO..     Dcpt.  67,     Fort  Wayne.   Ind. 
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CORK  PAVING  BRICK 

Havo  you  despaired  of  getting  an  ideal  stall 
floor  for  your  cattle?  We  have  the  Solution. 
Wood  floors  foul  and  rot  quickly.  Cement  floors 
are  hard,  cold  and  slippery,  but  Cork  Paving; 
Brick  has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  Cork 
Brick  are  Warm,  Resilient,  Non-slippery,  Sani- 
tary and  remarkable  for  durability.  Does  not 
splinter  or  crumble — entirely  devoid  of  wood  and 
cement  disadvantages.  Have  benefits  not  to  be 
found  in  any  o'ther  floor  stalling  material.  Easy 
to  Install.  Reasonable  in  price,  and  of  great 
benefit    to   successful   farming   and    dairying. 


In  this  Stable  only  Actual  Stall  Floor  is  Bricked. 

Following   is   a   list   of   successful    farms    and    institutes   that 
have   found    Cork    Brick    entirely   satisfactory: 


QUEBEC. 


McLean's     Farm,      Point 

Claire. 
J.    F.    Johnston,    St.     Anne 

Dc    Dellevue. 
MacDonald        College,        St. 

Anne    De    Bellevue. 
Stoneycroft      Farm,       St. 

Anne    De    Bellevue. 
Grey    Nun    Orphanage,     St. 

Laurent    Station. 


Vaudreuil     Dairy     &     Stock 
Farm,    Vaudreuil. 

Geo.     W.     Simpson,     Orms- 
town. 

Wilfred    Guay,    Stottsville. 
Dept,     of    Agriculture,    Cap 
Rouge. 

Senator    Owens,    Montreal. 


ONTARIO. 

Ontario  Agricul.  College, 
Guelph. 

Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sault 
Ste.    Marie. 

Copland  Brewing  Co.,  To- 
ronto. 

Corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Steelton,    Steelton. 

Hospital  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Orillia. 

Geo.   H.   McFadyen,   Sarnia. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Frank    Darling   &    Co.,    Vancouver. 


Sir   Henry   Pellatt,    Toronto 

H.    J.    Allison,    Chesterville 

D.    B.    Tracey,   Cobourg. 

Central     Prison     Farm, 
Guelph. 

Vic'toria     Industrial    School, 
Mimico. 

John     D.     Larkin,     Niagara 
Falls. 

The  Ottawa  Dairy   Co.,   Ot- 
tawa. 

D.      A.      Mcintosh,      South 
Lancaster, 


Send  for  our  booklet  and  a  Sample  Brick — FREE, 
and    know    what    it    means    to    use    Cork    Brick. 

The    KENT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Room  513,   95  McGill  St.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


conditions  it  is  rather  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce with  assurance  on  what  general 
results  have  been  attained.  Naturally, 
when  the  men  who  have  gone  into  fur- 
farming  found  they  had  a  good  thing 
and  were  doing  well,  they  were  not  likely 
to  shout  the  matter  from  the  neighbor- 
ing hill  tops.  Even  those  who  professed 
to  know  something  of  the  new  departure 
of  farming  were  a  good  deal  surprised 
the  other  day  when  a  Government  report 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  are  fifty 
mink  ranches  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time.  And  even  the  Government's  special 
investigator  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  in 
the  dark  as  to  how  far  the  thing  had 
gone  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other  ani- 
mals. It  is  easy  of  explanation  that  the 
enterprise  has  advanced  to  its  present 
stage  with  so  little  publicity.  That  bids 
fair  to  come  very  soon,  indeed  has  been 
very  evident  in  regard  to  some  branches 
of  the  industry  recently. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  contention 
that  fur  farming  will  furnish  exceeding- 
ly bright  opportunities  in  the  near  fu- 
ture for  even  the  ordinary  farmer  who 
is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such 
chances,  it  will  be  both  interesting  and 
convincing  to  run  over  briefly  what  is 
already  known  regarding  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  industry.  Reference  to  fox 
farming  is  purposely  omitted.  It  has 
been  treated  at  length  elsewhere. 

Fifty  Mink  Ranches  in  Canada. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  the  fact 
that  at  least  fifty  mink  ranches  are  in 
operation  in  Canada  to-day.  On  these  it 
has  already  been  established  that  this 
hjghly-desirable  animal  can  be  kept  in 
captivity  and  its  young  bred  with  a 
large  degree  of  success.  What  few  state- 
ments have  been  secured  as  to  the  sale 
of  skins  have  been  most  satisfactory 
and  along  with  these  has  come  the  some- 
what surprising  information  that  the 
quality  of  the  ranch-bred  pelts  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  better  than  those  taken  by 
trappers.  When  it  is  known  that  litters 
run  from  two  to  six,  that  current  mar- 
ket prices  for  good  skins  run  from  $8  to 
$13  apiece,  that  these  prices  seem  likely 
to  advance  rapidly,  and  that  aside  from 
this,  every  pair  of  breeders  raised  can  be 
sold  for  $35  to  $40,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  there  appears  to  be  mighty 
good  excuse  for  a  good  many  more  than 
fifty  mink  farms  in  Canada. 

Another  animal  of  the  same  family, 
the  marten,  seems  to  promise  well  under 
similar  treatment,  though  as  yet  very 
little  experience  has  been  had  with  it  in 
Canada.  With  a  litter  of  from  one  to 
five,  the  members  of  which,  if  all  goes 
well,  are  full  grown  in  six  months  and 
are  ready  to  produce  their  kind  in  a  year, 
and  with  a  most  persistent  demand  for 
these  pelts  there  is  surely  another 
healthy-looking  opportunity  here. 

Perhaps  next  to  the  foxes,  otters  seem 
to  promise  the  most  satisfactory  results 
in  the  new  industry,  though  it  must  be 
admitted,  and  the  question  "why?"  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  answered,  actual 
trials  of  domesticating  this  animal  for 
breeding  purposes  have  not  as_  yet  been 
made  public.  Those  who  know  its  habits, 
however,  and  have  studied  its  peculiar 
characteristics  are  unanimous  in  agree- 


ing that  it  should  thrive  under  proper 
domestic  treatment.  Ruling  prices  on  a 
scarce  and  advancing  market  for  Can- 
adian animals  run  from  $15  to  $30,  or 
higher.     Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Skunk-farming. 

The  idea  of  skunk-farming  at  first 
thought  presents  rather  ludicrous  con- 
jectures. In  practice,  however,  the  ob- 
jectionable odor  has  not  seemed  to  have 
been  at  all  a  troublesome  feature.  Those 
who  know  say  these  animals,  when 
handled  under  proper  conditions,  are 
less  objectionable  than  the  famous  mil- 
lionaire-making foxes.  And  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  making  this  animal  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Good  Canadian  skunk  skins 
sell  readily  for  $3.75  to  $4.25,  and  there 
appears  to  be  more  occasion  for  an  ad- 


An  ideal  spot  for  a  Muskrat  Eanch.     An 
acre  like  this  may  be  worth  thousands 

vance  than  a  decline  on  this  price.  Re- 
cently a  skunk  farm  has  been  established 
near  Orono  in  Ontario. 

More  familiar,  probably,  than  any  of 
the  previously-mentioned  animals,  this 
familiarity  being  occasioned  by  its  in- 
teresting habits,  is  the  beaver.  And  with 
a  steady  market  offering  from  $12  to 
$20  for  the  best  skins,  it  would  seem  that 
another  opportunity  offered  itself  here 
for  excellent  commercial  returns  on  a 
comparatively  small  investment.  What 
experiments  have  been  made  in  attempt- 
ing to  confine  this  animal  in  small  areas, 
however,  have  not  been  especially  en- 
couraging. By  reason  of  its  natural 
habits  the  beaver  seems  to  require  large 
areas  for  the  satisfactory  procuring  of 
food  and  apparently  the  only  plan  for 
successful  propagation  is  to  let  the  ani- 
mal alone  in  a  large  preserve,  as  has 
been  done  with  such  remarkable  results 
in  Algonquin  Park. 

Experiment  with  the  muskrat  has  been 
much  more  satisfactory     and     with  the 
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LISTER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Best  and  Cheapest   Motive   Power 
for   all   Agricultural    Requirements 

FITTED   WITH  HIGH  TENSION 

MAGNETO   IGNITION    AND 

AUTOMATIC  LUBRICATION 


Will  saw  wood, 
pump  water,  cut 
feed,  drive  a  thresh- 
er, fill  a  silo,  turn 
the  cream  separator 
or  grindstone,  run 
the  washing  machine 
and  churn,  operate 
J  the   spraying    outfit. 


SEE  IT  AT  WORK,  COMPARE  IT  WITH 
ANY  OTHER,  AND  YOU  WILL  BUY  A 
"LISTER." 


Write  for  Catalogue  M  and  Testimonials 
from  Canadian  Users. 

R.   A.   LISTER   &  CO.,  LIMITED 

58-60    Stewart  Street,    TORONTO,   ONT. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 
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APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

Itshowa  picturesof  all  our  buzz, drag,  cir- 
cular log  saws  and  portable  wood  sawing 
rigs,  with  or  without  Appleton  Gasoline 
Engines,  Tells  you  straight  facts  which 
we  guarantee  our  saws  to  back  up.  Opens 
a  way  for  you  to  make  money  this  Winter 
sawing  your  own  and  your  neighbors' 
wood.  You  want  a  saw  to  last— made 
strong-boxes  that  never  heat— don't  ex- 
periment with  cheap  saws  then,  buy  an 
Appleton,  40  years  the  standard.  Send  for 
booklet  to-day.  Butavin  III  USA 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.   eoe  F™io  St. 
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WIRE   FENCING 

Re  sure  you    get    a  durable, 

wearable      fence!  If      you 

haven't  yet  done  so,  send   for 
Catalog   of   the 

SAFE  LOCK 

OWEN    SOUND    WIRE 

FENCE  CO.,  LTD. 

Owen   Sound  -  Ontario 
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i k  explains  how  w   ran  iCTDULI 

STAB1  101  ni  the  Auto  business  after  train- 
ing you  at  home  by  a  siruplo  system  of  les- 
sons, charts  and  models.  Great  demand  for 
Auto  Experts.  YOU  can  become  a  repair 
man,  chauffeur  or  salesman  by  our  system, 
e  tin-  hitrhest  endorsements  of  big 
Auto  makers.  Our  38;i>a4re  Free  book  ex- 
plains All.  Write  for  it.  PBACTIC1L  AUTO 
SCHOOL,  ">-S,   liciltr  Ot,  MtW    loi».  A.!. 


large  demand  for  the  skins  which  has 
come  with  the  popularity  of  the  so-call- 
ed "Hudson  seal"  it  seems  probable 
that  the  farming  of  this  animal  will  be 
taken  up  somewhat  largely  in  the  near 
future.  The  muskrat  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  easily  handled  of  any  of  the 
fur-bearers  mentioned  and  the  original 
investment  required  in  placing  him  un- 
der control  is  comparatively  small.  Be- 
yond the  proper  fencing  of  the  required 
swamp  or  pond  area  and  a  small  supply 
of  easily-obtained  and  cheap  food,  little 
other  attention1  is  said  to  be  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  prices  for  muskrat  skins  are 
not  at  all  large,  running,  according  to 
quality,  from  55  cents  to  $1.25. 

One  outstanding  feature  strongly  fa- 
vors the  participation  of  Canadian  farm- 
ers in  the  new  industry.  It  is  a  gener- 
ally-admitted fact  in  the  fur  trade  that 
the  colder  climates  produce  a  markedly 
superior  quality  of  fur.  Speaking  al- 
most without  exception,  Canadian  furs 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the 
world's  markets,  largely  by  reason  of 
this  fact.  Since  this  is  so  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  our  farmers  in 
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A  Muskrat  in  captivity.     This  chap's  skin 

when  treated  by  the  furriers   will  be 

eagerly  caught  up  under  the  name 

of  "Hudson  seal." 

a  way  in  which  it  will  not  come  to  those 
further  south  or  to  those  in  Central 
Europe. 

Now  for  a  final  word.  Kindly  don't 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  writer 
is  advising  every  or  any  Canadian  far- 
mer to  jump  into  this  business  of  fur- 
farming  at  once  and  that  a  fortune  will 
follow  immediately.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If 
you  will  look  back  you  will  recall  that  all 
the  prophecies  have  been  of  the  future. 
This  is  something  which — like  every 
other  department  on  the  farm  or  in  any 
other  business — should  only  be  entered 
"ii  alter  a  good  deal  of  careful  study  and 

- (•  reasonable  assurance  of  the  ability 

to  handle  it  at  least  intelligently.  But 
it  is  something  that  is  surely  coining  and 
will  pay  the  right  kind  of  farmer  mighty 
good  returns  to  get  in  on  early.  This 
article  has  been  written,  primarily,  with 
a  view  to  interesting  you  in  what  prom- 
ises big  opportunities  for  someone.  If 
it  has  done  that  it  has  served  a  good 
purpose. 


Meat-Fed  Fowls 

Command  High 

Prices— 

Because  they  reach  maturity 
earlier.  This  not  only  saves 
the  cost  of  long  feeding,  but 
produces  a  fowl  with  the 
weight  of  an  older  bird,  hav- 
ing firm,  tender  flesh  and  the 
flavor  of  a  broiler. 
In  our  line  of  the  famous 

Harab 

Poultry  Foods 

there  are  Chick  Scrap,  Beef 
Scrap,  Beef  Meal,  Poultry 
Bone,  Bone  Meal  and  Blood 
Flour — -six  meat  foods  that 
practical  poultrymen  are  now 
usinglargely.  Theyarehighly 
concentrated  foods.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way,  therefore 
economical  to  use.  A  leading 
poultry  journal  states,  "It 
requires  seven  pounds  of 
skimmed  milk  to  equal  one 
pound  of  lean  beef  for  flesh- 
formingqualities."  Thatgives 
you  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
a  meat  food.  A  better  idea 
will  be  given  you  when  you 
feed  Harab  Meat  Foods  to 
your  fowls. 

Just  try  a  sack  or  two.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  Harab  Poul- 
try Foods,  send  us  your  order  direct. 
Write  for  the  latest  Harab  Poultry 
Booklet.  103 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co. 

Limited 

Poultry  Food  Dept.,  Slrachan  Ave. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


LIQUOR  AND  TOBACCO  HABITS 

A.  McTAGGART,  M.D..  CM..  155  King  St,  E  ,  Toronto,  Can, 

References  as  to  Dr.  McTaggart's  professional  standing  and 
personal    integrity    permitted    by: 

Sir   W.    E.    Meredith,   Chief  Justice. 

Sir   Geo.    W.    Ross,    ex-Premier   ot   Ontario. 

ReT.    N.    Burwash,    D.D.,    ex-Chancellor,    Victoria   College. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Shearer,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Secretary  Board  of  Moral 
Reform,    Toronto. 

Right   R*v.   J.    F.    Sweeny,   D.D.,    Bishop   of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Thomas  Coflfey,  Senator,  Catholic  Record,  London, 
Ontario. 

Dr.  McTaggart's  vegetable  remedies  for  the  liquor  and 
tobacco  habits  are  healthful  safc\  inexpensive  home  treatments. 
No  hypodermic  injections,  no  publicity,  no  loss  of  time  from 
business,    and   a   certain   cure. 
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28  degrees 
below  zero 


6  ri  t>.  horizontal  engine  will 
ouickly  pay  for  itself  in  saw, rig 
fire  word,  fence  posts,  shingle 
making,  ihret hing.  gtir.ding,  etc. 


Will  run  on  cheap  fuels. 


"I  have  run  my  Fairbanks-Morse  Engine  when  it  was 
28  degrees  below  zero.  It  has  given  the  best  of  satis- 
faction and  is  in  as  good  repair  as  when  I  bought  it." 
—  E.  C.  Bissell,  Northloch,  Sask. 


TOM 

Farm  Engines 

are  reliable  under  all  climatic  conditions.  Whatever  work  is  re- 
quired of  them  is  done — done  the  way  it  is  wanted,  when  wanted 
and  without  balking.  The  same  thorough  workmanship,  carefully 
tested  materials  and  exact  construe. ion  that  have  made  Fairbanks 
Scales  the  standard  for  so  many  years,  are  used  in  the  building  cf 
Fairbanks-Morse  Farm  Engines,  "the  most  dependable  engine 
ever  designed  for  farm  use." 

Every  Fairbanks -Morse  Farm  Engine  is  guaranteed,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  largest  organization  of  its  k'nd  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States  stands  back  of  every  engine  sold.  Equipped 
with  Bosch  magnetos.  Any  size  from  1  to  200  h.p.  Will  run  on 
kerosene,  gasolene  or  low  grade  distillate, 
the  cost  of  the  last  being 
less  than  on e-fou  rth  that  of 
gasoline. 


Send  for  this 
booklet  - 
"  49  Uses/or  a 
Farm  Engine/' 
It  is  fall  of 
valuable  in- 
formation for 
the  farmer  and 
is  free.    Fill  in 
the  coupon 
and  mail  now. 


The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 

Limited 

Montreal 


//  it  is  Money  You  Want 

We  can  put  you  in  the  way  oi  getting  it.  We  have  a  proposition 
whereby  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  can  add  materially  to  Itheir 
present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more  look  gcod  to  you.  ?  Then 
write  to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Plants  as  Gifts 

An    Original    Idea    for    Christmas 

TO  THE  majority  of  our  friends,  no  gift 
can  be  more  acceptable  than  a  vigorous, 
thrifty  plant,  full  of  new  shoots,  and 
rich  in  buds  and  blossoms  if  it  chances 
to  be  of  a  flowering  variety,  says  Kath- 
arine Keife  in  Suburban  Life. 

It  is  easy  to  raise  these  plants  for  the 
holidays,  and  it  gives  us  a  pleasant  oc- 
cupation. 

Begonias  are  fine,  satisfactory  plants 
to  give  away.  The  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is 
perhaps  the  best,  because  it  is  so  con- 
stant a  bloomer;  but  the  Rex  begonias, 
easily  raised  from  a  leaf,  are  always 
beautiful.  The  Metallica  makes  an  ele- 
gant foliage  plant,  and  the  Alba  Pieta 
and  Haageana  are  good  varieties. 

The  geranium,  which  is  so  easily  root- 
ed during  warm  weather,  is  always  glad- 
ly welcomed.  The  single  varieties  make 
the  best  bloomers  for  house  culture,  and 
those  with  scented  leaves  are  great  fav- 
orites. 

Primroses  are  easily  grown;  the  Chin- 
ese varieties  are  wonderfully  handsome, 
and  the  dainty  Obconica  is  a  source  of 
never-failing  delight.  All  primroses 
will  grow  in  a  north  window,  with  no 
ray  of  sunlight,  and  this  might  some- 
times determine  our  choice,  where  we 
know  that  the  plant  would  have  to  stand 
in  such  a  window. 

It  is  very  easy  to  root  ferns  and  ole- 
anders while  the  warm  weather  lasts. 
These  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  make 
pretty   gifts   for   the   holiday    season. 

A  pot  of  Chinese  lilies,  either  yellow 
or  white,  is  a  message  of  cheer  to  the 
invalid.  Do  not  keep  them  until  they  are 
ready  to  blossom,  but  send  them  almost 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  well  started,  for 
the  rapid  growth  is  very  diverting  to 
a  person  in  feeble  health,  whether  or  not 
he  is  accustomed  to  it.  Other  bulbs 
should  not  be  given  unless  they  are  near- 
ly ready  to  bloom. 

A  rose  bush  is  one  of  the  finest  gift 
plants,  and  the  old  Hermosa  is  one  vari- 
ety which  never  disappoints.  The  Baby 
Ramblers  are  pretty,  but  they  lack  frag- 
rance and  are  singularly  liable  to  attacks 
of  insect  pests.  These  little  Polyantha 
roses  come  in  several  colors,  and  are  very 
dainty  and  desirable.'  One  at  least,  the 
Mignonette,  has  a  fragrance,  and  so  ex- 
cels the  common  Baby  Rambler  in  that 
quality,  which  always  seems  the  highest 
attribute  of  a  rose. 

The  asparagus  fern  is  a  good  choice 
for  a  gift,  and  so  are  many  palms.  Of 
these,  the  kentias  are  the  best,  and  will 
thrive  well  in  the  ordinary  living-room  if 
their  foliage  is  sponged  off  now  and  then 
in  slightly  soapy  water. 
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Spanish  Gold 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 

And  there  is  an  engineer  there.  At  least, 
if  he  isn"t  an  engineer,  lie's  mighty  like 
one.  lie's  dressed  in  gray  tweed  knick- 
ers and  brown  boots,  and  1  think  he  has 
spectacles.  There  isn't  a  doctor  on  the 
island  by  any  chance"?" 

"There  is  not,  nor  ever  was.  Cock 
the  likes  of  those  fellows  up  with  a 
doctor!" 

"Well,  then,  he's  an  engineer.  He 
couldn't  be  anything  else.  Pass  the 
glasses  aft  till  I  get  a  good  look  at 
him." 

"He  is  wearing  spectacles,"  said  Mel- 
don,  staring  through  the  glasses.  "And 
I  fancy  I  know  him.  He's  a  fellow 
called  Higginbothain;  he  was  in  my 
class  in  college.  We  went  in  for  our 
Little-Go  together.  1  beard  he  had  got 
a  job  under  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  Now  could  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  a  man  out  here?" 

"They  might;  there's  no  saying  where 
you'd  run  across  one  of  their  officials. 
The  less  likely  the  place  is  the  more 
certain  you  are  to  meet  one  of  them. 
Round  her  up  into  the  wind,  J.  J.;  we're 
near  enough  to  the  shore." 

The  boat  ed^cd  up  into  the  wind;  the 
jib  and  the  mainsail  flapped  furiously. 
The  anchor  splashed  into  the  water  and 
the  chain  rati  led  out.  Meldon  ran  for- 
ward and  slacked  the  jib  halyards.  The 
Major  gathered   in  the  sail. 

"If  that's  Higginbothain,"  said  Mel- 
don a  few  mintes  biter,  when  he  and  the 
Major  were  making  up  the  mainsail, 
"it's  all  right.  There'll  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  dealing  with  lligginbotham. 
In  the  first  place  lie's  a  thoroughly  de- 
cent sort,  and  1  don't  believe  he'd  want 
to  meddle  with  the  treasure;  in  the 
second  place  he's  quite  an  easy  man  to 
deceive.  He  always  took  what's  called 
an  intelligent  interest  in  his  work  when 
he  was  in  college,  and  never  paid  the 
least  attention  to  anything  else.  If 
they've  sent  him  to  cover  the  whole 
island  over  with  galvanized  iron  sheds, 
he'll  do  it  quietly.  He'll  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  else  till  it's  done.  Any  lie 
will  do  for  lligginbotham;  he'll  believe 
whatever  I  tell    hi  in." 

"If  you  are  going  to  stuff  him  with 
any  cock-and-bull  story,"  said  the 
Major,  "you  may  iro  and  do  it  yourself. 
I'll  stay  here  and  tidy  up.  You  take 
the  punt  and  go  ashore  to  your  long-lost 
friend.  But,  mind  now,  if  you  say  a 
word  about  learning  Irish,  I'll  go  back 
on  you  straight  away." 

A  collapsible  canvas  punt  lay  folded 
amidships.  Meldon  stretched  her  out, 
fixed  the  seat,  and  lowered  her  carefully 
into  the  water.  He  seated  himself  in 
her  with  the  utmost  caution,  complain- 
ing that  he  was  quite  unused  to  a  boat 
of  the  kind,  and  paddled  towards  the 
pier.  Tn  a  Fr»w  minutes  he  was  shaking 
hands  with  Higginbotham  in  the  middle 
of  a  group  of  admiring  islanders. 

"Well,  now."  he  said,  "isn't  the 
world  small?  Last  time  I  saw  you  was 
at  the  winter  commencements  in  old 
Trinity,   when  we   took  our  degrees  to- 


Rapid-Easy"  Grinders 


The  machine  shown  here  is  one  ESPECIALLY 
adapted  for  CUSTOM  WORK— 13-INCH  flat  sec- 
tional plates,  with  INDEPENDENT  BREAKERS: 
RING  OILERS  on  main  shaft;  COARSE  and  FINE 
(sand)  SCREENS— 

A  First-class  Machine  for 
First-class  Work 

"The  No.  7  'RAPID-EASY*  Grinder  has  given  me 
EVERY  SATISFACTION.  I  have  been  running  Grinders 
for  20  YEARS,  and  must  say  I  never  knew  BEFORE  there 
could  be  SUCH  A  DIFFERENCE  in  machines.  With  20 
H.P.  engine,  without  trouble,  am  grinding  TWENTY 
BAGS  per  hour — but  could  do  much  more  than  this." 
Sd.  JOHN   N.  BEGG,  Willow  Creek. 


NEVER     HAD     ONE 


Adam    MeGill,   Ptusley,   says: — 

Customer   states:    "1    have   been    running   a   Grinder    for    many    years,    but 
TILL    NOW.     It   does   GOOD   WORK   and   DOES    IT   QUICK." 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS     -     AURORA,  ONT. 

Medals  and  Diplomas  World's  Fairs,  Chicago  and  Paris. 

Sales  Agents,  The  John  Deere  Plow  Co.  of  Welland,  Ltd.,  77  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Western  Agents.  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  LIMITED. 
Winnipeg.  Regina,  Saskatoon  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge 


Six  mighty  good  reasons  showing  why  it 
pays  Farmers  to  use  the  Aylmer  double- 
cylinder,  double-acting  force  pump. 

FIRST — There  is  no  packing-box  to  cause  friction  and  leakage,  thereby 
stopping   the  force  of   the   water. 

SECOND-r-Tuere  are  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  causes  a  steady 
solid    forced   stream,  and   thereby  a   much   larger  quantity   of  water. 

THIRD — The  water  does  not  settle  back  on  the  valves  between  strokes, 
being  constantly  in  motion,  and  by  the  use  of  cocks  the  water  can  be  de- 
livered  at  different   points  from  the  same  pump. 

FOURTH — By  having  a  vent  four  feet  below  the  platform  so  as  to 
let  t lie  water  out  of  the  stand,  and  by  placing  the  cylinders  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe,  they  are  perfectly  bal- 
anced,   and    are    always    primed    and    a    positive   anti-freezing    pump. 

FIFTH — By  attaching  a  windmill  to  one  cylinder,  the  other  one  Is 
free  to  be  worked  by  hand  without  detaching  the  mill,  thereby  giving  the 
advantage  of  two  single  or  one  double  acting  pump,  as  the  cylinders  are  Independent  of  each  other. 

SIXTH — With  one  of  these  pumps  in  your  well  or  cistern,  you  have  a  home  fire  engine,  as 
they  can  lie  made  ready  in  one  minute  by  a  simple  attachment  for  connecting  a  hose,  to  throw  a 
continuous  stream   of   water. 

The  working  rods  can  be  shifted  on  the  handle  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  party  operating 
pump,  so  that  women  or  children  can  easily  work  them,  and  the  rods  being  outside,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  pipe  is  secured.  The  handles  are  well  set  up  so  that  the  natural  bend  of  the  elbow 
gives  all  the  stroke  required  and  they  are  without  doubt  the  most  durable  and  easy  working 
pumps  on   the  market. 

By  worki7ig  the  cylinder  instead  of  the  plunger  we  have  the  most  powerful  Force  Pump  ever 
placed  on  the  market. 

In    case    of   fire   it    has    no   equal — Easy    working — always    primed — Never    Freezes. 

ASi»    FOR    OUR    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST. 

Manufactured    only    by 

THE  AYLMER  PUMP  &  SCALE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

AYLMER,  ONTARIO 


Does  Your  Present  Income  Meet  Your 
Requirements? 

We  have  a  proposition  which  means  dollars  in  the  bank  for  energetic  men. 
One  man  made  over  $300  in  two  months.  He  was  a  hustler.  Perhaps  you 
can  do  better  than  that.     Why  not  try  ? 

We  want  energetic  young  men  to  write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our  money- 
making  proposition.      Write  to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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gether.  Fancy  meeting  you  here  of  all 
places!" 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Hig- 
ginbotham,  blinking  benignantly  through 
his  large  round-glassed  spectacles.  "I 
find  it  lonely  here,  with  nobody  to  speak 
to.  But  I  thought  you  were  a  parson, 
J.  J.?" 

He  eyed  Meldon's  collarless  neck,  the 
blue  jersey,  the  shabby  trousers  and  sea- 
boots  dubiously.  Higginbotham  himself 
was  a  young  man  who  took  care  to  be 
faultlessly  attired  on  all  occasions. 
Even  on  Inishgowlan  he  wore  a  clean 
collar,  a  light  blue  tie,  and  a  well-cut 
Norfolk  jacket.  He  carried  his  affection 
for  civilized  usage  so  far  as  to  change 
his  shirt  and  wear  a  smoking  jacket 
every  evening  in  his  iron  hut. 

"So  I  am,"  said  Meldon;  "but  you 
can't  expect  me  to  wear  a  dog-collar 
and  a  black  coat  on  a  ten  tonner.  Tell 
me,  now — what  brings  you  to  this  is- 
land?" 

"The  Board  has  bought  the  island, 
and  I'm  here  striping  it.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  don't  you?  I'm  dividing 
it  up  into  proper-sized,  compact  farms, 
building  fences  and  walls,  so  that  the 
people  won't  be  holding  it,  as  they  do 
at  present,  in  little  bits  and  scraps,  and 
not  knowing  properly  what  belongs  to 
each  of  them." 

"Will  you  soon  be  done?" 

"I  would  be  done  very  soon,"  said 
Higginbotham,  "only  for  one  old  fellow 
who's  blocking  the  whole  business.  He 
refuses  to  stir  from  a  wretched  little 
field,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  the  most  miserable,  tumble-down 
shed  of  a  house  you  ever  saw — a  place 
you'd  be  sorry  to  put  a  pig  into." 

"I  wouldn't;  I  hate  pigs.  Pigs  and 
cats — I'd  put  them  anywhere." 

"There's  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  his 
field,  too,"  said  Higginbotham,  in  an 
aggrieved  voice,  "a  hole  that  a  heifer 
once  fell  into  and  got  killed,  and  he 
won't  so  much  as  let  me  near  it  to  put 
up  a  fence." 

"Why  don't  you  reason  with  him,  and 
show  him  that  you're  acting  for  his  own 
good?  You  are  acting  for  his  good, 
aren't  you?  You  haven't  any  little 
game  on  of  your  own,  I  suppose?" 

"I  try  to  reason  with  him,  but  he 
doesn't  understand  English.  He  speaks 
nothing  but  Irish  himself." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  tackle  him  in 
Irish?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Higgin- 
botham, that  you  can't  talk  Irish?  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"I'm  trying  to  learn,"  said  Higgin- 
botham. "In  fact,  I'm  determined  to 
master  the  language.  I've  got  a  gram- 
mar and  a  dictionary  up  in  my  house 
now.  I'll  talk  to  that  old  man  in  a  way 
that  he'll  understand  before  I've  done 
with    him." 

"Quite  right.  I'd  offer  to  help  you 
myself,  only  that  I'm  afraid  I  shan't 
have  time." 

"Are  you  going  off  to-morrow?  I'm 
sorry.  I  hoped  you  might  have  been 
here  for  a  few  days." 

"We  shall  be  here  for  a  week  at 
least,?'  said  Meldon,  "but  I  shan't  have 
time  to  teach  you  Irish.  We  shall  be 
frightfully  busy." 


"Busy!     What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  here  with  my  friend,  Major 
Kent.  He's  been  sent  to  make  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  island." 

"Really!  I  never  heard  anything 
about  that.  The  Board  ought  to  have 
let  me  know." 

"He  isn't  acting  for  the  Board.  It 
was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  who  sent  him  here.  The  fact 
is,  Higginbotham,  that  the  Major's  busi- 
ness is  of  rather  a  private  nature.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  but  it  mustn't 
go  any  further,  that  an  important  syn- 
dicate has  made  the  Government  an  offer 
for  the  mining  rights  of  this  island. ' ' 

"Over  the  head  of  the  Board?" 

"Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  that.  In 
fact,  neither  the  Major  nor  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Board  having  bought  the 
island  when  we  came  here.  You  know 
the  way  these  Government  departments 
overlap  each  other,  and  none  of  them 
know  what  the  others  are  doing.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  the  Estates 
Commissioners  turned  up  before  long 
and  said  the  island  was  theirs.  How- 
ever, you  can  understand  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  wasn't  going  to  sell  the  min- 
ing rights  of  the  place  without  finding 
out  what  they  were  worth.  He  sent  out 
Major  Kent  to  make  a  report." 

"But — but — there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Can  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
island?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Meldon.  "You 
ought  to  know  me  better  than  that, 
Higginbotham.  Am  I  the  sort  of  man 
who  comes  to  a  wrong  island?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  There  are  no  minerals 
on  the  island  at  all.  The  whole  place  is 
nothing  but  pliocene  clay." 

"You  may  be  right  or  you  may  be 
wrong.  My  friend  Major  Kent  will  find 
that  out  for  himself.  I'm  not  a  mining- 
expert,  so  I  don't  offer  an  opinion;  but 
I'll  just  say  this,  speaking  as  a  man 
with  no  special  knowledge  of  geology, 
but  still  with  a  good  general  education — 
it  doesn't  look  to  me  like  pliocene  clay, 
not  in  the  least." 

"I  assure  you,  J. J.,  the  geological 
map ' ' 

"I'm  not  an  expert,  Higginbotham, 
and  I  don't  propose  to  start  an  argu- 
ment with  you  on  the  subject.  What's 
more,  I  don't  advise  you  to  try  to  argue 
with  the  Major.  He's  a  good-natured 
man  and  easy  to  get  on  with  so  long  as 
you  don't  touch  his  own  particular  sub- 
ject. But  he's  snappy  as  a  fox  in  a  trap 
if  any  one  starts  talking  geology  to  him." 
You  know  what  these  experts  are.  It's 
the  artistic  temperament.  You  wouldn't 
like  it  yourself  if  some  outsider  began 
laying  down  the  law  to  you  about  gal- 
vanized iron  sheds." 

"Still,  I'd  like  to  tell  him- 


"Take  my  advice  and  don't.  If  you 
so  much  as  mention  pliocene  clay,  or  ter- 
tiary deposits,  or  auriferous  reefs,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  to  the  Major, 
you'll  be  sorry  afterwards.  The  best 
thing  for  you  is  not  to  let  on  that  you 
know  what  he's  here  for  at  all." 

"I  won't,  of  course,  if  you  say  I'm 
not  to,  but " 


"That's  right.  It's  better  not,  for 
your  own  sake.  And  besides,  you'd  only 
get  me  into  a  mess.  I'd  no  business  to 
tell  you  about  the  matter.  The  Major  is 
frightfully  particular  about  official  reti- 
cence and  all  that  of  thing.  He's  a  man 
of  violent  temper  if  he's  roused.  He'd 
do  anything  when  his  blood's  up.  In 
fact,  they  say  that  his  career  in  the 
army  was  cut  short  on  account  of  his 
smashing  up  a  man  who  insisted  on  ask- 
ing him  questions  he  didn't  want  to 
answer.  The  man  recovered  more  or  less 
in  the  end  and  the  thing  was  hushed 
up,  but  the  Major  had  to  resign.  Of 
course  I  can't  be  sure  of  the  truth  of 
that  story.  I  only  heard  it  at  third 
hand.  It  may  be  nothing  but  gossip. 
But  any  way,  don't  you  worry  the 
Major.  Let  him  potter  about  the  island 
tapping  rocks  if  he  likes.  He  won't  do 
you  any  harm. 

"All  right,  old  man.  And  look  here, 
you  and  the  Major  had  better  come  and 
feed  with  me  to-night.  I  can't  call  it 
dinner,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  I've 
got  a  tinned  tongue  and  a  lobster." 

"  Delighted.  I'll  answer  for  the 
Major.  And  we'll  subscribe  to  the 
feast.  On  a  desert  island  every  ship- 
wrecked mariner  brings  what  he  can  to 
the  common  store.  We'll  contribute 
some  corned  beef  and  a  tin  of  sardines. 
What  time?" 

"I've  a  little  writing  to  do,"  said 
Higginbotham.  Shall  we  say  7.30?  Of 
course  you  needn't  dress." 

"Thanks,"  said  Meldon,  with  a  grin; 
"we  won't,  if  you're  sure  you  don't 
mind.  I'll  take  a  stroll  round  the  island 
and  then  go  and  fetch  the  Major." 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  island  of  Inishgowlan  is  formed 
on  a  simple  plan,  common  among  islands 
off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  west- 
ern side  consists  of  a  series  of  bluffs, 
rising  occasionally  to  the  dignity  of 
cliffs.  At  the  base  of  these  the  Atlantic 
rollers  break  themselves,  carving  out 
narrow  gullies  wherever  they  find  a 
suitably  soft  place.  From  these  bluffs 
the  island  slopes  gradually  down  to  its 
eastern  coast. 

Meldon,  after  leaving  Higginbotham, 
walked  to  the  top  of  the  western  ridge, 
climbing  a  number  of  loose  stone  walls 
on  his  way.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  and  from  it 
surveyed  the  whole  coast  line.  Then  he 
sat  down  and  thought.  He  was  work- 
ing out  a  plan  for  discovering  the  treas- 
ure, which,  as  he  believed,  lay  concealed 
somewhere.  After  smoking  two  pipes 
he  went  down  again  to  the  pier,  em- 
barked in  the  collapsible  punt,  and  pad- 
dled off  to  the  Spindrift.  The  Major 
was  sound  asleep  in  the  little  cabin. 
Meldon  woke  him. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I've  put 
Higginbotham  completely  off  the  scent. 
We  can  go  where  we  like  and  do  what 
we  like  and  he'll  ask  no  questions. 
We're  to  dine  with  him  to-nigrht.  I  hope 
you  won't  mind.  I  promised  to  bring 
along  your  corned  beef  and  some  sar- 
dines. Hi<rginbotham  doesn  't  seem  to 
have   anything   except   a   tinned    tongue 
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and  a  lobster.  I  don't  know  how  you 
feel,  but  I  fancy  I  could  account  for  the 
whole  tongue  myself  without  spoiling 
my  appetite  for  the  lobster." 

"You're  quite  right,"  said  the  Major. 
"But  what  about  drink?  Shall  we  bring 
some  whisky?" 

"It  might  be  just  as  well.  Higgin- 
botham  wasn't  a  teetotaller  when  I 
knew  him  in  college,  but  he  may  be  now 
— you  never  can  tell  what  fads  a  man 
will  take  up.  He  told  me  he  was  learn- 
ing Irish." 

"We'll  take  the  whisky,  then,"  said 
the  Major. 

The  beef,  the  sardines,  and  the  bottle 
were  stowed  in  the  bow  of  the  punt. 
The  Major  seated  himself  in  the  stern. 
Meldon  took  the  paddles. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Meldon,  when 
about  half  the  journey  was  accomplish- 
ed, "what  is  pliocene  clay?" 

"I  don't  know.  How  could  I  know 
a  thing  like  that?  I  never  heard  of  the 
stuff  before.  Is  there  any  of  it  on  the 
island?" 

"According  to  Higginbotham  the 
whole  island  consists  of  nothing  else." 

'Let  it.  It  makes  no  odds  to  us  what 
it  consists  of." 

"It  may  make  a  great  deal  of  odds 
to  you,  Major." 

Meldon  had  stopped  paddling  and  sat 
looking  at  his  friend.  A  smile  lurked 
under  his  moustache;  his  eyes  twinkled. 
A  feeling  of  uneasiness,  a  premonition 
of  coming  evil,  a  sudden  suspicion,  took 
possession  of  the  Major's  mind. 

"J.  J.,"  he  said  solemnly,  "tell  me 
the  truth.  "What  did  you  say  to  that 
Congested  Districts  friend  of  yours? 
What  did  you  tell  him -we  were  here 
for?" 

"I  told  him  that  you  were  a  mining 
expert  and  that  you'd  been  sent  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the 
island." 

"Great  Scott!" 

The  Major  started  so  violently  that 
the  punt  rocked  from  side  to  side.  The 
water  lipped  in  first  over  one  gunwale, 
then  over  the  other. 

"Sit  still,"  said  Meldon.  "This  is 
no  place  to  be  giving  way  to  strong  emo- 
tion. Remember  that  you  are  floating 
about  in  a  beastly  umbrella  turned  up- 
side down,  a  thing  that  might  shut  up 
under  you  at  any  moment.  It  may  not 
matter  to  you  whether  you  are  drown- 
ed or  not,  but  I  want  to  see  my  little 
girl   again   before  I  die." 

"But  —  but  —  gracious  Heavens,  J. 
J. " 

"He  believed  it  all  right  in  the  end," 
said  Meldon.  "He  seemed  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  first,  but  I  put  it  to  him  in  a 
convincing  way  and  I  think  he  believed 
me.  That  was  how  we  got  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pliocene  clay." 

"Turn  round,"  said  the  Major  stern- 
ly, "and  row  back  to  the  Spindrift.  I'll 
up  anchor  and  leave  this  place  to-night! 
I'm  not  goinsr  ashore  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  by  your  abominable  inventions." 

"It's  all   riirlit.     You  won't  be  made 
a   fnol    of.      Higginbotham    will    r< 
you   all    the  more   for  being  an   expert. 


Let  Me  Help  You  Get 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

Yourcows,  horses  and 
hogs  are  pretty  apt  to 
get  out  of  fix  during 
winter,  because  grain, 
hay  and  fodder  do  not 
contain  the  natural 
laxatives  and  tonics  so 
abundantly  supplied 
in  grass.  Lack  of  ex- 
ercise is  another  thing 
that  retards  good 
health. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains  tonics  that 
Improve  the  appetite 
and  tone  up  the  diges- 
tion, laxatives.for  reg- 
ulating the  bowels, 
and  vermifuges  that 
will  positively  expel 
worms.  I  guarantee 
it.  25-lb.  pail  $2.25; 
1  00  -lb.  sack  $7.00; 
smaller  packages  in 
proportion  (duty 
paid). 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 

Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock'. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
cracks  or  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  thehenswill 
distribute  it.  Also  de- 
stroys bugs  on  cucum- 
ber, squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sift- 
ing top  cans,  1  lb.  35c, 
3  lbs.  85c  (duty  paid). 
I  guarantee  It. 


GILBERT HF.3S. 
Dr.   of  Medicine, 
Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Science. 


Winter  Eggs 

I  make  my  biggest  eg:*  profits  in  the  winter  months,  because  I  see  to  it  that  my 
own  hens  lay  regularly  then.  You  can  make  your  hens  lay  in  winter  the  same 
as  mine  do. 

Under  ordinary  winter  conditions  hens  lay  poorly,  because  they  are  cooped  up, 
deprived  oi  green  stuif  and  cannot  get  exercise.  The  egg  organs  consequently 
become  sluggish  and  inactive  and  the  hen  puts  on  fat  instead  of  converting  her 
ration  into  eggs.  Hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  winter  to  tone  them  un, 
invigorate  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  keep  them  healthy. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

is  just  such  a  tonic.  It  makes  hens  lay.  It  contains  ingredients  for  toning  up 
the  whole  digestive  system  and  enriching  the  blood.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  all  noted  veterinarians  certify  each  ingredient  to  do  what  I  claim  for  it. 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  scientific  preparation— back  of  it  is  my  25  years'  experience 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  veterinary  scientist  and  successful  poultry  raiser.  But 
don't   want  you   to   try   my 


Pan-a-ce-a  on  anybody's  claim 
or  say  so,  but  on  a 

Money - Back 
Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  will  make  your  hens  lay 
during  winter,  that  I  have  author- 
ized your  dealer  to  supply  you  with 
enough  to  feed  your  whole  flock, 
and  if  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim,  re- 
turn the  empty  packages  and  get 
your  money  back.  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
never  sold  by  peddlers,  only  by 
reliable  dealers  whom  you  know. 
1^  lbs.  35c;  5  lbs.  85c;  25-lb. pail 
$3.50  (duty  paid).  Send  for  my  new 
poultry  book— it's  a  stunner  and 
it's  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland.  Ohio 


Send  2c  stamp  for  my 
brand-new  32-page 
poultry  book — it ' 
a  stunner. 


Talking  to  the  Point — 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want 
something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight- 
from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive 
of  the  best  kind  of  results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by  wide-awake, 
intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable  opportunities  to  fill  their 
requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 
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He's  just  the  sort  of  man  who  looks  up 
to  experts.  And  he  won't  bother  you 
with  questions.  I  told  him  you  were  a 
man  of  violent  temper  and  couldn't  bear 
being-  worried  about  your  work." 

Meldon  began  to  paddle  towards  the 
pier.  The  Major  sat  limp  in  the  stern 
of  the  punt.  A  sweat  had  broken  out  on 
his  forehead. 

"What  else  did  you  tell  him?  Let  me 
have  the  whole  of  it." 

"Oh,  nothing  else.  I  never  say  a 
word  more  than  is  necessary.  There's 
no  commoner  mistake  than  overdoing 
one's  disguise." 

"That's  all  well  enough,  but  why 
couldn't  you  have  put  the  disguise,  as 
you  call  it,  on  yourself  instead  of  me? 
Why  didn't  you  say  that  you  were  a 
mining  expert?" 

"He  wouldn't  have  believed  that.  I 
simply  couldn't  have  made  him  believe 
that  I  know  anything  about  pliocene 
day." 

"Well,  you  might  have  told  him 
something  else  about  yourself,  some- 
thing he  would  have  believed.  I  hate  be- 
inu'  dragged  into  these  entanglements." 
"'There's  no  entanglement  that  I  can 
see,"  said  Meldon.  "But  I'm  sorry 
now  that  I  mentioned  you  at  all.  If  I'd 
known  the  way  you'd  feel  about  it.  I 
wouldn't.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Major. 
I'll  take  the  very  first  opportunity  of 
telling  him  something  about  myself.  I'll 
shift  the  whole  business  off  your  should- 
ers. Hicoinbotham  will  forget  all  about 
you.  Come,  now,  1  can't  do  more  than 
that.  I  don't  say  it  will  be  easy  to  get 
him  to  swallow  a  second  story  immedi- 
ately on  top  of  the  first,  but  for  your 
sake,  Major,  I'm  willing  to  try." 

The   spirit  of  Higginbotham's  hospit- 
ality was  all  that  could  be  desired.     His 
means  of  makinsr  his  guests  comfortable 
were  limited.     He  had  only  two  plates 
irr  his  establishment.     They   were  given 
to    Meldon    and    Major   Kent.     Higgin- 
botham   himself  ate  off   a   saucer.     The 
tongue   was  placed    on   the   table   in   its 
tin,  and  morsels  were  dug  out  of  it  with 
a   knife.      There    was    no    dish    for   the 
corned    beef,    so    Meldon    laid    it    on    a 
drawing  board  with  a  newspaper  under- 
neath it.     There  was  one  tumbler,  a  cup. 
and  a  sugar-basin  to  drink  out  of.    Hig- 
ginbotham   turned   out  not  to  be  a  tee- 
totaller.    He  provided  bottled  stout  for 
his  guests.     The  lobster,   when  it   came 
to   the   time   for  eating  it.   was  torn   in 
pieces  by   Meldon    and   then   taken   out- 
side to  have  its  shell  broken  with  stones. 
Major  Kent  was  accommodated  with  a 
hammock  chair,  from  which   he  readied 
his   food   with   great   difficulty.     Meldon 
had   a  wooden  stool.     Hi^cinbotham  sat 
cm  a  corner  of  his  bod,  which  he  dragged 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  three 
men  went  out  of  doors  and  smoked. 
The  eveninar  was  beautifully  fine.  The 
breeze  which  blew  earlier  in  the  day 
had  died  away.  The  water  of  the  bay 
was  motionless.  The  Spindrift  lay  at 
her  anchor,  a  double  boat,  every  spar 
and  rope,  every  detail  of  her  hull,  re- 
flected beneath  her.  On  the  beach  near 
the  pier  lay  two  canvas  curraghs.  turn- 
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ed  upside  down,  their  gunwales  resting 
on  the  little  piles  of  stones.  Some  chil- 
dren played  round  them.  'On  the  pier 
stood  a  group  of  five  or  six  men,  who 
smoked,  gazed  at  the  Spindrift,  and  oc- 
casionally made  a  remark  to  each  other. 
The  hammock  chair  was  brought  out 
for  Major  Kent,  and  he  lay  back  in  it 
luxuriously.  Meldon  and  Higginboth- 
am  sprawled  on  the  grass.  When  the 
dew  made  it  uncomfortably  wet,  Mel- 
don fetched  a  blanket  off  Higginboth- 
am's  bed  and  spread  it  for  himself. 
Higginbotham  perched,  stiffly,  on  a 
stone. 

For  a  long  time  the  conversation  kept 
on  perfectly  safe  topics.  Higginbotham 
described  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  on  Inishgowlan 
and  elsewhere.  He  waxed  enthusiastic 
over  the  social  and  material  regeneration 
of  the  islanders;  he  spoke  with  pitying 
contempt  of  their  original  way  of  living. 
They  grew,  it  appeared,  wretched  potato 
crops  in  fields  so  badly  fenced  that  stray 
cattle  wandered  in  and  trampled  the 
young  plants  at  critical  stages  of  their 
growth.  The  people  lived  in  ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated,  and.  according  to  modern 
ideas,  wholly  insanitary  cabins.  Their 
system  of  land  tenure  was  extraordi- 
narily complicated  and  inconvenient.  The 
holdings  were  inextricably  mixed  up,  so 
that  hardly  any  one  could  walk  through 
his  own  fields  without  trespassing  on  his 
neighbor's. 

"You'll  hardly  believe  me,"  said 
Higginbotham,  "but  sometimes  a  man 
holds  a  bit  of  land  not  much  larger  than 
a  decent  table-cloth,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  field  belonging  to  some  one  else." 

This  evil  condition  of  things  Higgin- 
botham, at  the  bidding  of  his  Board, 
had  undertaken  to  remedy.  He  brought 
out  from  his  hut  a  map  of  the  island. 
and  showed  how  he  proposed  to  divide 
it  into  parallel  strips.  He  explained 
that  each  strip  was  to  be  bounded  by  a 
fence  six  feet  high;  that  good  wooden 
gates  were  to  be  erected;  that  a  house 
was  to  be  built  at  the  top  of  each  strip 
— a  house  with  a  slated  roof,  three 
rooms,  and  a  concrete  floor  in  the  kit- 
chen. He  displayed  with  great  pride  a 
picture,  curiously  wanting  in  perspec- 
tive, of  a  whole  row  of  singularly  ugly 
houses  perched  along  the  western  ridge 
of  the  island. 

The  Major  yawned  without  an  attempt 
to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  bored.  He 
had  no  taste  whatever  for  philan- 
throphy,  and  hated  what  lie  called  Gov- 
ernment meddling.  Higginbotham  con- 
tinued to  display  plans  and  elevations 
with  unabated  enthusiasm.  He  was.  as 
Meldon  bad  said,  a  young  man  who  took 
a  real  interest  in  his  work.  His  eyes, 
behind  his  spectacles,  beamed  with  be- 
nignant satisfaction  while  he  described 
the  earthly  paradise  he  meant  to  create. 
Suddenly  his  face  clouded  and  the  joy 
died   out   of   it. 

"B"t  the  whole  thins  is  blocked, " 
he  said,  "by  the  pig-headed  stupidity  of 
one  old  man." 

"Tell  the  Major  about  him,"  said 
Meldon. 

"They   call      him     the     kin?  of     the 


Telephones 

and 

Switchboards 


In  almost  every  advertisement  of  ours  on 
this  cover  page  we  emphasize  the  "quality" 
of  our  telephones  and  equipment.  Our 
reason  for  talking  "quality"  so  persistent- 
ly is  because  "quality"  is  our  strongest 
talking  point.  It  was  on  the  foundation 
stone  of  "high-quality"  that  this  business 
was  built — a  business  that  has  grown  to 
be  the  largest  independent  telephone  in- 
dustry in  the  Dominion.  We've  not  the 
space  here  to  go  into  particulars  about  the 
"quality"  of  our  guaranteed  products,  but 
if  you'll  send  for  Bulletins  Nos.  3  and  4, 
you'll  get  the  whole  story. 

Now  is  the  Time 
to  Organize 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
rural  telephone  systems  are  organized,  and 
plans  all  made  ready  to  start  building 
operations  in  the  spring.  If  your  com- 
munity contemplates  building  a  line,  now 
is  the  time  to  get  information  from  us. 
We  have  assisted  the  majority  of  indepen- 
dent local  and  municipal  systems  in  On- 
tario to  get  started  under  conditions  that 
insured  success.  Our  experience  is  worth 
money  to  any  new  company  entering  the 
field.  Write  and  let  us  know  your  local 
conditions,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we 
can  best  be  of  service  to  you. 

Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Co.,  Ltd. 

1832   Duncan   Stseet 

TORONTO 

"Also  manufacturing  agents  for  the  Magnaphone  Co.,  under 
Mr.  George  R.  Webbs'  Canadian  Patents  No.  123363,  No.  124537, 
No.    131145." 
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OWN  A  FARM  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

Good    fertile  soil,   good   timber,  good    roads  easily  obtained 
and     mar     r.-idwuvt.       Art    an     Investment     a     few     acu-s    will 
make    yon    big    money.      I    have    for    sale    in     New    Ontario 
improved    and    unimproved    lands    free   from    settlement    duties 
with    mineral    rights,    and   at   a    low   pi  \ce. 

WHITE    FOIt    ILLUSTRATED    FOLDER    AND    FULL 
PAItTK'I'l.AUS    T<» 
S.  Shoemaker.  671  Henri  Julien  Ave.,  Montreal,  Q. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Now  is  the  time  to  write  us  for  our  new  price  lists 
where  vou  get  the  most  money  for  your  furs. 

BERNSTEIN  FUR  CO. 

159  King  Street  East             -            TORONTO.  CAN. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Success 

We  can  put  yon  In  the  way  of  obtaining  It  We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy 
n nil  enterprise  ran  aiiil  materially  to  their  present  Income.  Does  $10  a  week  iik-t*-  look 
good    to   yiui?     Then    write  to-rlav    for   further  particulars. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Cockshutt  Pulpers 

and  Monarch 
Engines 


FARMING  is  becoming  a  problem  of  doing 
much    work    without    hired    help.      The 
trend  is  towards  the  best  and  most  effici- 
ent machines  money  can  buy.    The  worker  uses 
machines  which  minimize  physical  labor  and 
save  time. 

Cockshutt  Pulpers  and  Slicers  have  roller 
bearings,  with  combined  cutting  and  pulping 
knive8  of  best  steel.  Not  only  do  they  run  at  a 
touch,  but  a  single  machine  will  either  slice  or 
pulp  roots  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

"Monarch"  Engines,  now  sold  by  all  Cock- 
shutt and  Frost  &  Wood  Agents,  are  not  only 
astoudingly  economical  of  fuel  but  are  easy 
to  start  and  handle.  Every  part  is  made  by 
special  experts,  and  is  get-at-able.  The  car- 
buretor of  a  special  design  of  high  efficiency 
allows  operation  on  coal  oil  or  distillate  as  well 
as  gasoline.  "Monarchs"  are  controllable  as  to 
speed  and  power,  and  one  "Monarch"  is  eco- 
nomical over  a  wide  range  of  work. 

For  modern  farming,  and  a  big  day's  work, 
see  us  regarding  either  implements,  machines 
or  power. 


The  Cockshutt  line  of  slicers  and  pulpers  Is 
famous  for  the  Quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship, and  the  solidity  of  construction.  They 
are  made  with  single  and  double  hoppers— the 
double  machine  pulping  from  one  part  of  the 
hopper,  slicing  from  the  other.  Roller  bearings 
make  operation  speedy  and  easy.  See  descrip- 
tions In  our  catalogues,  to  be  had  from  the 
nearest  agent. 


WRITE  US  NOW 

Send  us  a  postal  to-day  asking  for  printed 
matter  on  root  cutters  or  gasolino  engines. 
Write  to  any  of  our  offices  or  to  Frost  &  Wood 
Co.,  offices,  or 

SEE  OUR  AGENT 


This  excellent  "Monarch"  Farm  Engine,  VA 
to  35  h.p.,  is  made  from  the  best  materials. 
Every  saving  is  put  into  excellence  of  design, 
perfection  of  adjustment,  devices  to  prevent 
wear  and  other  troubles,  or  fuel-economizing 
features.  It  is  the  most  practical  and  easiest 
operated  farm  engine — easily  started,  moved,  ad- 
justed, repaired,  controlled  or  altered  for  fuel. 
See   our   agents. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  Limited 


Brantford 


Winnipeg 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Montreal  Smith's  Falls  St.  John,  N.B. 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada,  East  of  Port  Arthur,  for  "Monarch"  Farm  Engines 


If  You  Will,  You  Can  Earn  More 

We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to  add  a  desirable 
increase  to  their  present  salary.  The  work  is  attractive,  educative 
and  profitable.  You  should  know  about  it.  For  full  particulars,  write 
a  postcard  to 

The  MacLean  Publishing   Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


island,"  said  Higginbotham,  "but  of 
course  he's  not  really  a  king  any  more 
than  I  am  myself." 

"Not  nearly  so  much,"  said  Meldon. 
"From  all  you've  told  us  I  should  say 
you  are  what's  called  a  benevolent  des- 
pot." 

"He's  simply  a  sort  of  head  of  the 
family,"  said  Higginbotham.  "They 
are  all  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins 
on  the  island.  His  name  is  Thomas 
0 'Flaherty  Pat.  At  least,  that's  what 
the  people  call  him.  I  don't  see  much 
sense  mvself  in  sticking  in  the  Pat  at 
the  end.'" 

"No  more  do  I,"  said  Meldon. 
"Thomas  0 'Flaherty  ought  to  be  name 
enough  for  any  king." 

"Of  course,  there  are  three  other 
Thomas  O'Flahertys  on  the  island,  and 
it  misht  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
There's  Thomas  0 'Flaherty  Tom,  and 
Thomas " 

The  Major  yawned  more  obviously 
than  ever.  He  had  spent  a  long  day  on 
the  sea;  he  had  eaten  with  a  good  ap- 
petite; he  had  smoked  a  satisfying 
quantity  of  tobacco.  He  was  totally 
uninterested  in  the  family  of  the  O'Fla- 
hertys. Higginbotham  became  aware 
that  he  was  boring  his  principal  guest. 
Inspired,  perhaps,  by  some  malignant 
spirit,  he  changed  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation to  one  more  likely  to  hold  the 
attention  of  Major  Kent. 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  Inishgow- 
lan  very  interesting,  Major,  from  your 
point  of  view." 

"My  point  of  view?" 

"I  mean  as  a  scientific  man." 

The  Major  woke  up  and  scowled  at 
Meldon. 

"The  geological  formation "  said 

Higginbotham. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Meldon, 
cheerfully.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Major's  tremendously  interested  in  pli- 
ocene clay.  It  has  been  a  hobby  of  his 
from  his  childhood.  You'd  be  surpris- 
ed at  all  there  is  to  know  about  pliocene 
clay.  The  Major  has  quite  a  library  of 
books  on  the  subject,  and  he  tells  me 
that  it  isn't  by  any  means  fully  investi- 
gated yet." 

As  he  spoke  he  leaned  forward  from 
his  blanket  and  pinched  the  calf  of  Hig- 
ginbotham 's    leg   severely. 

"All  right,"  said  his  victim,  "I'll 
drop  the  subject  if  you  like;  but  I  was 
going  to  say " 

"I  took  a  walk  before  dinner,"  said 
Meldon,  "and  had  a  look  at  the  island. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  couldn't 
find  a  better  place  for  the  school " 

"What  school?"  said  Higginbotham. 

"The  school  I  was  telling  you  about 
this  afternoon.  But  perhaps  I  forgot 
to    mention    it." 

The  scowl  on  the  Major's  face  deep- 
ened. He  realized  that  Meldon,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  was  going  to  shift 
the  burden  of  the  disguise  to  his  own 
shoulders. 

"I  never  heard  anything  about  a 
school,"  said  Higginbotham. 

(To   be   continued.) 
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Free!    Free!!    Free!!! 

SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 

AT  THE 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Guelph         -         -         Ontario 

The    only    expense   to  you    is   board   while    in    Guelph    and    railway  fare   at  reduced    rates. 

This    is  a  splendid  opportunity  for    Stock    and   Grain    Farmers,   Fruit    Growers,    Dairymen 
and    Bee   Keepers,  to  study  the  latest  ideas  in  their  branches  of  farming. 

Stock  and  Seed  Judging Jan.  1 3th  to  Jan.  24th 

Fruit  Growing Jan.  27th  to  Feb.  7th. 

Poultry  Raising Jan.  1 3th  to  Feb.  7th 

Dairying Jan.  2nd  to  Mar.  20th 

Bee  Keeping Jan.  1 3th  to  Jan.  24th 

SHORT  COURSE  CALENDAR  FORWARDED  ON  REQUEST. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN,  President 
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PROPOSITION    THAT    IS 
:     :     WORTH    WHILE     :     : 


One  that  will  fill  your  spare  time  with  congenial  work — bringing  good 
money.     Are  you  interested?     You  are.     Well  here  are  the  details: 

Throughout  Canada  is  scattered  an  army  siderably  to  your   regular  income.       It 

of    men    who    arc    everywhere    booking  you   are  a    hustler  you  will    find   it  will 

subscriptions    for    Farmer's    Magazine.  pay    you   to    give    all  your  time  to  the 

If  you  join  them  you  can  add  very  con-  work. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  salesmen  were  "spare  time'    men  first. 

Write  us  for  terms  and  full  particulars 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Stoaea 


ACTUAL  reproduction  of  splen- 
did  layer  cake  made  from  Fl  VE 
ROSES  (lour  according  to  recipe 
in  the  famous  FIVE  ROSES  Cook  Hook. 
Texture  tine  and  even,  crumb  fresh  and 
spongy,  flavour  delightful,  appearance  as  you 
see  it.  Eating  and  keeping  qualities  beyond 
'  l\  1  R(  >SES  flour  for  all  your  Xmas 
bakings.     Send   your  address  and   1" 

ipy  of  the  FIVE    ROSES  cook  hook. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS   MILLING   CO.,  I    II' 
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